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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

___ 

WILL  Contributors  and  Correspondents  have  the  goodness  to  take  the  hint 
w?  have  erq.  npw  more  thai}  once  graciously  given  them,  and  henceforth 
please  to  direct  their  coihrnunications,  whether  private  epistle,  or  public 
article,' either  to*" Christopher  North,"  the  "Editor  of  Blacic  wood's  Maga- 
zine," or  "  Mr  Blackwood  ?"  We  have  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  ensure  instant  cremation  to  all  communications  for  Maga,  directed  to 
other  less  distinguished  persons.  They  will  be  intercepted  by  the  grate 
even  on  their  way  to  the  Balaam-Box. 

-\7bere  are  lying  in  the  security  of  the  S»nctum,  several  Poems  of  much 
merit,  unfit  for  Maga,  either  from  beihg^  too  long,  or  unfinished,  which  we* 
wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  ingenious  and  anony- 
mous authors. 

We  have  read  M's  advertisement  in  the  Courant  of  7th  April,  anent  an 
article  in  Maga  of  the  First  of  February,  entitled,  "  Mr  Sadler  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Review."  If  it  be  unlucky  to  arrive  the  day  after  the  Fair,  how  mi- 
serable at  the  close  of  nine  weeks.  M  accounts  "  for  the  delay  which  has 
caused  him  to  stay,"  by  the  asinine  assertion  that  he  does  not  read  Maga. 
The  circumstance  which  he  calls  a  calumny,  we  have  heard  mentioned  by 
several  friends  of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates,  and  they  conceived  it,  aV 
did  we,  to  be  creditable  to  his  character.  We  must  have  it  contradicted  on 
.better  authority  than  M's  before  we  disbelieve  or  correct  our  statement.  As 
Tories,  we  valae  a  man  less  ohf  thtt'!  score'of  his  famiry  and  possessions  in 
so/il  or  stork,  farms  ;pr  funds,  than  on  that  of  his  talents  and  virtues — and 
therefore  cannot  sympathize  with the  thin-steinried  soreness  of  M,'a  Whig, 
•  Ofi  the  points  of  birth  and  heritage,  .His  anxiety  about  the  house  of  Achin- 

f>ul  is  ludicrous — nor  could  he  nave  more  pompously  elaborated  his  me- 
orial  thereon. had  it  been  the  House  of  Bourbon— -and. his  hero  a  King,  in- 
stead of  a  Cock-rLaird.  But  he  should  not  consider  opprobrious  that  kind 
of  manuafmbouVwhfcHdigriifie'dthe  prltafe  of  Robert 'Burns--and  of  Cin- 
•.  .cinnatus,  who  was  three  times  that  which  M  will  not  be  suffered  to  be  once—- 
Dictator. M  has  informed  the  Pensive  Public  that  Tiis  signature  is  lying  at 
'  fell  length  in  the  Courant  Office — for  the;  inspection,  we  presume,  of  the 
curious  in  autographs.  We  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  a  great 
rush  to  see  that  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  advertisement ;  but  we 
have  heard  that  it  is,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rigmarole,  a  sad 
scrawl.  M  is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  literary' history  of  Gallo- 
way as  he  imagines ;  and  though  we  prefer  peace,  yet,  should  we  observe 
any  farther  impertinence  <>u  his  p;irt,  \ve.  shalLexpiscate  it,  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  from  that  district,  whom  we  expect  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  at  an  early  Noctes. 

The  article  on  Audubon's  Ornithological  Biography  we  have  been  obliged 
to  defer  till  next  Number — when  ample  justice  will  be  done  to  the  zeal, 
genius,  and  eloquence  of  that  extraordinary  man. 

Colonel  Tod's  admirable  totork  on  Rajafeth'aji  will  be  reviewed,  ere  long, 
in  a  series  of  articles,  which  is  the  only  way  of  doing  any  thing  like  justice 
td  'his  tfkteJAIifl  stwfoUS-teai'fiing  in  the1^ history  of  India.;  > 

The  interesting  life  of  Romney  the  painter,  by  his  son,  is  in  good  hands; 
and  the  article  willgrdce  ah  early  Number.1 

What  is  our  delightful  Ignoramus  about? 

We  purpose  alternating  our  six  articles  on  Sotheby's  Homer  with  articles 
in  a  similar  strain  on  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Pindar  and  "the  rest."  We 
wean  this  as  a  hint  to  scholars  to  pay  their  addresses  to  Maga, 
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No.  LIII. 

XPH  A'EN  STMHOSm  KTAIKI1N  nEPINISSOMENAflN 
HAEA  KJQTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2. 
PHOC.  ap.  At/i. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning, "  'Tis  RIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WINEBIBBING  PEOPLE, 

NOT  TO  LET  THE  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE; 
BUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis — 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,} 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

SCENE—  The  Snuggery.—  Time,  seven  o'clock. — Members  present-^ 
NORTH,  SHEPHERD,  O'BRONTE. 

SHEPHERD. 

THE  wee  bit  cozzie  octagon  Snuggery  metamorphosed,  I  declare,  intil  a 
perfeck  paragon  o'  a  leebrary,  wi'  glitterin'  brass-wired  rosewood  shelves, 
through  whilk  the  bricht-bunn'  byeuckies  glint  splendid  as  sunbeams,  yet 
saftened  and  subdued  somehow  or  ither,  doun  to  a  specie  o'  moonlicht, 
sic  as  lonely  shepherd  on  the  hill  lifts  up  his  hauns  to  admire  alang  the 
fringed  edges  o'  a  fleecy  mass  o'  clouds,  when  the  orb  is  just  upon  the 
verra  comin'  out  again  intil  the  blue,  and  the  entire  nicht  beautifies  itsell 
up,  like  a  leevin'  being,  to  rehail  the  stainless  apparition ! 

NORTH. 

Homeric ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  Homer  was  a  shepherd  like  mysell,  I'se  warrant  him,  afore  he  lost 
his  een,  in  lieu  o'  whilk,  Apollo,  the  Great  Shepherd  o'  a'  the  Flocks  o'  the 
Sky,  gied  him — and  wasna't  a  glorious  recompense,  sir  ? — for  a'  the  rest  o' 
his  days,  the  gift  o'  immortal  sang. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  fitted  up,  James,  after  a  fancy-plan  of  our  poor,  dear,  old,  facete, 
feeling,  ingenious,  and  most  original  friend — Johnny  Ballantyne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Johnny  Ballantyne ! 

VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXV.  A 


2  Nodes  Amtrosianee.    No.  LIIL  [Jan. 

NORTH. 

Methiuks  I  see  him — his  slight  slender  figure  restless  with  a  spirit  that 
knew  no  rest — his  face  so  suddenly  changeful  in  its  expression  from  what 
a  stranger  might  have  thought  habitual  gravity,  into  what  his  friends  knew 
to  be  native  there — glee  irrepressible  and  irresistible — the  very  madness  of 
mirth,  James,  in  which  the  fine  ether  of  animal  spirits  seemed  to  respire 
the  breath  of  genius,  and  to  shed  through  the  room,  or  the  open  air,  a  con- 
tagion of  cheerfulness,  against  which  no  heart  was  proof,  however  sullen,  and 
no  features  could  stand,  however  grim — but  still  all  the  company,  Canters 
and  Covenanters  inclusive,  relaxed  and  thawed  into  murmurs  of  merriment, 
even  as  the  strong  spring  sunshine  sends  a-singing  the  bleak  frozen  moor- 
streams,  till  all  the  wilderness  is  alive  with  music. 

SHEPHERD, 

He  was  indeed  a  canty  cretur — a  delichtfu'  companion. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  his  voice  this  moment  within  my  imagination,  as  distinct  as  if  it 
were  speaking.  'Twas  exceedingly  pleasant. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  was  that.  Verra  like  Sandy's—only  a  hue  merrier,  and  a  few  beats 
in  the  minute  faster.  Oh,  sir !  hoo  he  wou'd  hae  enjoyed  the  Noctes,  and 
hoo  the  Noctes  woud  hae  enjoyed  him ! 

NORTH. 

In  the  midst  of  our  merriment,  James,  often  has  that  thought  come  over 
me  like  a  cloud. 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  lauch ! 

NORTH. 

Soul-and-heart-felt ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony  a  strange  story  fell  down  stane-dead  when  his  tongue  grew  mute. 
Thoosands  o'  curious,  na,  unaccountable  anecdotes,  ceased  to  be,  the  day 
his  een  were. closed  ;  for  he  tel't  them,  sir,  as  ye  ken,  wi'  his  een  mair  than 
his  lips ;  and  his  verra  hawns  spak,  when  he  snapped  his  forefinger  and  his 
thoomb,  or  wi'  the  hail  five  spread  out — and  he  had  what  I  ca'  an  elegant 
hawn'  o'  fine  fingers,  as  maist  wutty  men  hae — manually  illustrated  his 
soobjeck,  till  the  words  gaed  aff,  murmuring  like  bees  frae  the  tips,  and 
then  Johnny  was  quate  again  for  a  minute  or  sae,  till  some  ither  freak  o'  a 
fancy  came  athwart  his  genie,  and  instantly  loupt  intil  look,  lauch,  or  speech 
— or  rather  a'  the  three  thegither  in  ane,  while  Sir  Walter  himsell  keckled 
on  his  chair,  and  leanin'  wi'  thae  extraordinar'  chowks  o'  his,  that  aften 
seem  to  me  amaist  as  expressive  as  his  pile  o'  forehead,  hoo  wou'd  he  fix 
the  grey  illumination  o'  his  een  on  his  freen  Johnny,  and  ca'  him  by  that 
famfiiar  name,  and  by  the  sympathy  o'  that  maist  capawcious  o'  a'  sowles, 
set  him  clean  mad — richt  doon  wudd  a'thegither — till  really,  sir,  he  got 
untholeably  divertin',  and  folk  compleen'd  o'  pains  in  their  sides,  and  sat 
wi'  the  tears  rinnin'  doon  their  cheeks,  praying  him  for  gudeness  to  haud 
his  tongue,  for  that  gin  he  didna,  somebody  or  ither  wou'd  be  fa'in  doon 
in  a  fit,  and  be  carried  out  dead. 

NORTH. 

A. truce,  my  dear  James,  to  all  such  dreams.  Yet  pleasant,  though  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul,  is  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past!  And  never,  methinks, 
dp  we  feel  the  truth  of  that  beautiful  sentiment  more  tenderly,  than  when 
dimly  passeth  before  our  eyes,  along  the  mirror  of  imagination,— for  I 
agree  with  thee,  thou  sagest  of  Shepherds,  that  when  the  heart  is  finely 
touched  by  some  emotion  from  the  past,  the  mirror  of  imagination  and  of 
memory  is  one  and  the  same,  held  up  as  if  in  moonlight  by  the  hands  of 
Love  or  Friendship,— never  feel  we  the  truth  of  that  beautiful  sentiment 
more  tenderly,  I  repeat,  James,  than  when  we  suddenly  re-behold  there 
the  image— the  shadow  of  some  face  that  when  alive  wore  a  smile  of  per- 
petual sunshine— somewhat  saddened  now,  though  cheerful  still,  in  the 
momentary  vision — and  then,  as  we  continue  to  gaze  upon  it,  undergoing 
sad  obscuration,  and  soon  disappearing  in  total  eclipse. 


1831.J  Nodes  Ambrosiana.    No.  LI  I L  3 

Enter  MR  AMBROSE,  MONS.  CADET,  KING  PEPIN,  SIR  DAVID  GAM,  TAPPI- 
TOURIE,  and  the  PECH,  with  Tea,  Coffee,  Toast,  Muffins,  Sfc. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wlien  a  body  has  had  an  early  dinner,  what  a  glorious  meal's  the  FoufcE- 
OORS  !  Hooly — hooly,  lads.  Aye — that's  richt,  Tappy — just  set  doon  the 
muffins  there  close  to  ma  nieve ;  oh  1  but  they  seem  sappy !  Sir  Dawvit, 
be  ye  baronet  or  be  ye  knicht,  you've  a  fine  ee  for  the  balancin'  o'  a  table, 
or  ye  had  never  clashed  doon  on  that  spat  thae  creeshy  crampets.  Pippin, 
you're  a  dextrous  cretur,  wi'  your  ashets  o'  wat  and  dry  toast.  And  oh  !  my 
man  Pechy  !  but  you've  a  stoot  back  and  a  strong  arm  to  deposit  wi'  sic  an 
air  o'  majesty  that  twa-quartern  loaf  fresh  frae  the  bakers,  and  steamin'  as 
sweet's  a  bank  o'  vi'lets  after  a  shower. — Mr  Awmrose,  ye  needna  bile  ony 
mair  eggs — for  though  they're  no  verra  big  anes,  yet  whatever  the  size,  sax 
is  ma  number — thae  bit  chickens  maun  hae  belanged  to  a  late  cleckin'— 
But  whare's  the  Roond  ?  Aye — aye — Prince  o'  Picardy !  I  see  ye  bearin'  him 
frae  the  bit  side-boardie. — Noo  attend  to  Mr  North,  Mr  Awmrose,  and  dinna 
mind  me — tak  tent  o'  Mr  North,  sir — and  see  that  he  wants  for  naething — 
for  I  discern  by  the  glegness  o'  the  een  o'  him,  that  he's  yaup — yaup — yaup 
— and  's  sharpenin'  his  teeth  wi'  the  fork,  till  you  hear  them  raspin'  like  a 
mower  whettin'  his  scythe. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose,  bring  yon. 

AMBROSE. 

Here  they  are,  sir.  [Placing  them  before  MR  HOGG. 

SHEPHERD. 

Angels  and  ministers  o'  grace  defend  us— what  the  deevil's  thae  ? 

NORTH. 
What  think  ye,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hauns !  Human  hauns !  Preserved  human  hauns !  Pickled  human  hauns ! 
The  preserved  and  pickled  human  hauns  o'  a  Christian .' 

NORTH. 
Well— what  although  ? 

SHEPHERD, 

Weel !  what  altho'  ?  Are  they  a  present  frae  Dr  Knox,  or  his  freenHare? 
Aiblins  the  verra  hauns  o'  Burke  himsell !  What  throttlers ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  they  are  throttlers,  James — but  they  never  belonged  in  life  to  any 
of  the  gang. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  great  relief — But  excuse  me,  sir,  for  haudin'  ma  nose— for  I 
fear  they're  stinkin'. 

NORTH. 

Sweet,  I  assure  you,  James,  as  the  downy  fist  of  a  virgin,  yet  warm  from 
her  own  bosom.  Bear-paws  from  Scandinavia — a  Christmas-present  from 
my  intrepid  friend  Lloyd,  now  Schall-king  of  the  Frozen  Forests. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  pree  them. 

[The  SHEPHERD  takes  one  Paw,  one?  NORTH  another,  and  they  both 
begin  to  masticate. 

AMBO. 
Exquisite  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  ye  at  the  taes,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 
I  am. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mines  is  picket  as  clean's  an  ivory  kaim  for  the  tap-knot  o'  a  bit  bonnie 
lassie.  Noo  for  the  pawms. 

NORTH. 
The  mustard  ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

The  mustard  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh?  Oh!  but  the  pawms  is  prime.  The  ile  o'  pawms!  Far  better  nor 
the  ignorant  warld  suspecks.  Nae  wunner  the  beasts  sooks  them  in  their 
wunter-caves. 

NORTH. 

Try  your  paw  with  chicken,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  dooin'  sae,  sir.  Frae  this  time,  henceforit  and  for  evermair,  hoo 
wersh  the  race  o'  hams !  What's  pig-face  to  bear-paw ! 

NORTH. 
Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  Satyr  to  Hyperion,  sir.  Mine's  anatameezed — and  lo !  the  skeleton ! 
O  the  wonnerfu'  warks  o'  natur ! 

NORTH. 
There ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  what !  I'm  hungrier  than  if  I  had  ate  a  hale  solan  guse.  What'n 
a  what ! 

NORTH. 
Let  us  now  set  in  to  serious  eating,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be't  sae.    Seelence ! 

[  There  is  silence  in  the  Snuggery  from  half-past  seven  till  half-past 
eight ;  or,  rather,  a  sound  like  the  whutter  of  wild-fowl  on  the  feed 
along  a  mud-bank,  by  night,  in  Poole  Harbour,  at  low-water,  as 
described  by  Colonel  Hawker. 

NORTH. 
James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  your  wull,  sir  ? 

. NORTH. 

A  caulker  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi'  a'  my  heart  and  sowle.  Here's  to  Mr  Lloyd's  health  and  happiness 
—and  when  he's  dune  huggin'  the  bears,  may  he  get  a  wife ! 

NORTH. 

Amen! 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo,  sir,  let's  hae  some  leeterary  conversation. 

NORTH. 
I  was  just  going  to  propose  it,  James.    Suppose  we  have  a  little  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  cauld  squash  o'  poetry's  this  we've  had  blawn  intil  our  faces  o' 
late,  like  sae  mony  blashy  shoors  o'  sleet  ?  But  Stoddart  has  genius. 

NORTH. 

He  has.  Let  us  speak  now  of  the  great  masters.  Lean  back,  James — 
hand  over  head — and  pull  out  the  volume  it  chances  to  light  on — one  or 
other  of  the  works  of  the  Immortals. 

SHEPHERD  {obeying  the  mandate.) 
Muir's  Life  o'  Byron— First  vollum  !  Whan  are  we  to  hae  the  second  ? 

NORTH. 
I  know  not.     Probably  ere  next  Nodes. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  wearyin'  unco  sair  for  the  second  vollum.  But  our  carrier,  when 
he's  gotten  a  heavy  load  o'  the  necessaries  o'  life,  sic  as  vivers,  and  pots  and 
pans,  and  itlier  household  utensils,  aye  leaves  ahint  him  at  Selkirk  a'  pair- 
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shels  that  lie  jalouses  may  conteen  byeuks,  "  Especially,"  quo'  he,  "  thae 
great  muckle  clumsy  square  aues  ye  ca'  quartos." 

NORTH. 
Not  so  with  Maga  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  na !  A  bale  o'  Blackwood's  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  he  swears  that 
his  beast  never  reests  on  the  steyist  brae  gin  Maga's  aboard.  The  buoy- 
ancy o'  the  bale,  sir,  gars  his  cart  dance  alang  a'  the  ups  and  downs  i'  the 
road  through  the  Forest,  like  a  bit  pleasure  yott  tilting  outowre  the  waves 
at  Windermere  Regatta. 

NORTH. 

Poetry ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  can  tell  ye  a  curious  tale  aboot  this  quarto.  It  lay  for  the  best  part  o' 
a  moon  amang  some  cheeses,  at  Selkirk,  afore  it  was  discovered  by  some 
weans  to  be  a  byeuk,  by  means  o'  the  broon  paper  and  the  direction,  and 
was  forwarded  at  last  to  Mount  Benger  in  a  return  cart  loaded  wi'  strae. 
But  Gudefallow  clean  forgot  that  his  lordship  was  there,  and  sae  by  some 
queer  mischance  he  got  bundled  up  intil  the  laft,  and  mair  nor  a  month 
afterwards,  you  may  guess  the  surprise  o'  ane  o'  the  hizzies  that  had  gaen 
up  for  fodder,  when  a  great  big  broon  square  paper  pairshel  bounced  out 
o'  her  lap  in  the  byre— — 

NORTH. 

Poor  Girzzy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

to  the  sair  disappointment  o'  Crummie,  wha,  after  smellin'  an'  snokin' 

an'  suortin'  at  it  for  a  while,  began  cavin'  her  head  like  a  dementit  cretur,  and 
then  ettlin'  to  toss't  out  o'  the  door,  gettin't  entangled  by  the  twine  on  the 
point  o'  ane  o'  her  horns,  she  brak  oot  o'  the  byre,  as  if  stung  by  a  gadflee, 
or  some  divine  eestrum 

NORTH. 

Classical ! 

SHEPHERD. 

and  then  doon  the  knowe,  across  the  holm,  owre  the  Yarrow,  up  the 

brae,  and  oot  o'  sicht  ahint  the  hill,  richt  awa  like  a  red-deer,  clean  out  the 
region  o'  Yarrow  a'thegither,  and  far  awa  ayont  the  head  o'  Ettrick  into  the 
verra  heart  o'  Eskdalemuir,  whar  she  was  fun',  days  after,  sair  forfeuchan, 
ye  may  weel  suppose,  wi'  the  Beeography  across  her  een,  just  as  if  she  had 
been  a  bill  gien  to  stickin',  wi'  a  broad  on  his  griesly  forehead.  A'  the 
shepherds,  ye  ken,  sir,  are  gude  scholars  in  our  region — and  him  that  first 
fand  her  was  the  President  o'  the  Eskdalemuir  Spootin',  Theological,  and 
Philosophical  Club.  Puttin'  on  his  specs — for  he's  agae  auld  cretur — he  sune 
made  oot  the  inscription  in  capitals  on  the  forehead  o'  the  beast — "  JAMES 
HOGG,  ESQ.,  MOUNT  BENGER,  YARROW,  BY  SELKIRK,"  and  then  in  Eetalics 
aneath — "  To  be  forwarded  by  the  first  opportunity" 

NORTH. 

That  must  have  been  a  poser  to  the  President. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  was  that,  sir.  Nor  was  his  perplexity  diminished  by  the  twa  sma' 
words  in  ane  o'  the  corners — "  Per  mail"  The  mail  hasna begun  yet  to  rin 
that  road,  ye  ken,  sir,  in  the  shape  o'  a  cotch,  and  the  President  himsell  confess- 
ed to  me,  on  tellin' the  tale,  that  amang  the  multitude  o'oot-o'-the- way  thochts 
that  crooded  intil  his  brain,  to  account  for  the  faynomenon, — ane  o'  them 
was,  that  in  this  age  o'  inventions,  when  some  newfangled  notion  or  ither, 
oot  o'  some  ingenious  noddle,  is  pitten  daily  intil  practice  for  expeditin' 

human  intercoorse,  the  coo  was  an  express 

NORTH. 

Hee — hee — hee !  James,  you  tickle  my  fancy,  and  I  get  slightly  convulsed 
about  the  midriff. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes,  sir— that  the  coo  was  an  express  sent  by  Mr  Elliot  o'  Selkirk. 
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NORTH. 
Instead  of  a  carrier-pigeon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae,  sir.  And  that  the  coo,  haen  been  bred  in  Eskdalemuir,  had 
returned  to  the  spat  o'  her  nativity,  eager  to  browse  the  pasturage  on  which 
she  had  fed  when  a  young  and  happy  quey.  Howsomever,  to  mak  a  lane 
«tory  short,  our  freen  contrived  to  get  the  quarto  aff  Crummie's  horns,  and 
brocht  it  doon,  neist  day,  himsell  to  Mount-Benger,  when,  by  layin'  a'  our 
heads  thegither,  we  cam  to  see  intil  the  heart  o'  the  mystery,  which,  like 
maist  others,  when  severely  scrutineezed,  degenerated  intil  an  accoontable 
though  somewhat  uncommon  fack. 

NORTH. 

Open  the  volume,  James,  at  haphazard — and  let  the  first  page  that  meets 
your  eyes  be  the  text  of  our  discursive  dialogue. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sail  I  read  it  up,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 
Do,  ore  rotunda,  like  a  Grecian.    What  seems  it  about  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  marriages  of  men  o'  genius — if  I  dinna  mistak— 

NORTH. 

Hark!  and  lo !  [The  time-piece  strikes  nine,  an~d  enter  PICARDY  and  Tail, 
with  tht  materiel.  They  sweep  away  the  "  Reliquias  Danuwn,  and 
deposit  all  things  needful  in  their  place. 

SHEPHERD. 
Clever  chiels,  thae,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  hope,  James,  that  Mr  Moore  will  strike  out  of  the  volume,  before  it 
becomes  an  octavo,  that  misbegotten,  misconceived,  misdelivered,  mis- 
placed, and  mistimed  abortion  •  •  s 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  skrow  o'  misses,  like  a  verra  boardin'-school  let'n  lowse;  puir 
bit  things,  I  pity  them — a'  walkin'  by  themsells,  rank  and  file,  twa  deep, 
the  feck  o'  them  gae'n'sickly,  and  greenin'  for  name — But  no  to  purshue 
that  eemage — what  was  you  beginnin'  till  abuse,  sir,  when  I  interuppit 
you  about  the  misses  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore's  Homily  on  Husbands. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  says — "  The  truth  is,  I  fear,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have  men  of  the 
higher  order  of  genius  shown  themselves  fitted  for  the  calm  affections  and 
comforts  that  form  the  cement  of  domestic  life."  Hoots — toots !  Toots — 
hoots !  Hoots — hoots !  Toots— toots ! 

NORTH. 

You  are  severe,  James,  but  your  strictures  are  just. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  warst  apothegm  that  ever  was  kittled  in  the  shape  o'  a  paradox ;  and 
then,  sir,  the  expression's  as  puir's  the  thocht.  The  cawm  affections — if  by 
them  Mr  Muir  means  a'  the  great  natural  affections,  and  he  can  mean  nae- 
thing  else— are  no  the  "  cement"  merely  o'  domestic  life,  but  they  are  its 
Sowle,  its  Essence,  its  Being,  Itsell !  Cement's  a  sort  o'  lime  or  slime 

NORTH. 

I  should  not  quarrel  with  the  words,  James,  if  their  meaning—— 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I  do  quarrel  wi'  the  words,  sir,  and  they  deserve  to  hae  their  noses 
pou'd  for  leears.  I  recolleck  the  passage  perfeckly  weel,  and  its  as  easy  to 
-  rend  it  intil  flinders,  as  to  tear  to  rags  a  rotten  blanket  left  by  some  gypsy 
on  a  nyeuck  by  the  roadside.  Tak  you  the  byeuck,  sir — for  you're  amaist 
as  gude  an  elecutionist  as  Mr  Knowles  himsell.  You're  twa  natural  readers 
— wi'  a'  your  art— therein  you're  aboot  equal— but  in  action  and  gesture, 
feir,  he  beats  you  sair. 
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NORTH. 

"  However  delightful  may  be  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  genius,  tamed  and 
domesticated  in  society,  taking  docilely  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the  social 
ties,  and  enlightening,  without  disturbing,  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  we 
must,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  our  admiration,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
thus  smoothly  or  amiably  immortality  has  been  ever  struggled  for,  or  won. 
The  poet  thus  circumstanced,  may  be  popular,  be  loved ;  for  the  happiness 
of  himself,  and  those  linked  with  him,  he  is  in  the  right  road — but  not  for 
greatness.  The  marks  by  which  Fame  has  always  separated  her  great  mar- 
tyrs from  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  not  upon  him,  and  the  crown  cannot  be 
his.  He  may  dazzle,  may  captivate  the  circle,  and  even  the  times  in  which 
he  lives,  but  he  is  not  for  hereafter !" 

SHEPHERD. 

What  infernal  folly's  that  ye're  taukin',  sir  ?  I  wuss  ye  mayna  hae  been 
drinkin'  in  the  forenoon  owre  mony  o'  thae  wicked  wee  glasses  o'  noyau, 
or  sherry-brandy,  or  ither  leecures  in  confectionary  chops,  and  that's  the 
effecks  o't  breakin'  out  upon  you  the  noo,  sae  sune  after  the  paws,  in  a  heap 
o'  havers,  just  like  a  verra  rash  on  the  face  o'  a  patient  in  the  measles. 
Eh? 

NORTH. 

The  words  are  Mr  Moore's.  My  memory,  James,  is  far  from  being  tena- 
cious, yet  sentences  of  extreme  absurdity  will  stick  to  it— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  plaguy  burrs  to  the  tails  o'  a  body's  coat  walkin'  through  a  spring 
wood,  alive  wi'  sweet-singing  birds,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  whase 
balm  and  beauty's  amaist  a'  forgotten  as  sune's  he  comes  out  again  into  the 
open  every-day  warld,  and  appear  faint  and  far  off,  like  an  unassured  dre<vm, 
while  thae  confounded  realities,  the  burrs,  are  stickin'  as  if  they  had  been 
shued  on  by  the  tailor,  or  rather  incorporated  by  the  wicked  weaker  wi' 
the  verra  original  wab  o'  the  claeth,  sae  that  ye  canna  get  rid  o'  the  inex- 
tricable cleggs,  without  clipping  the  bit  oot  wi'  the  shears,  or  ruggin'  them 
aff  angrily  wi'  baith  hauns,  as  if  they  were  sae  mony  waur  than  useless 
buttons. 

NORTH. 

An  apt  and  a  picturesque  illustration.  When  Mr  Moore  speaks  of  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  of  genius  "  tamed  and  domesticated  in  society,"  he  must 
have  been  thinking—— 

SHEPHERD. 

O'  the  lauchin'  hyena. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  not  the  laughing  hyena,  for  he  adds,  "  taking  docilely  upon 
him  the  yoke  of  the  social  ties ;"  and,  I  believe,  neither  the  laughing  nor  the 
weeping  hyena — neither  the  Democritus  nor  the  Heraclitus  of  the  tribe-— • 
has  ever  been  made  to  submit  his  shoulders  to  the  yoke — nor,  indeed,  have 
I  ever  heard  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  put  him  into  harness; 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Muir's  been  thinkin'  o'  the  Zebra,  or  the  Quagga,  sir. 

NORTH. 

But  then,  James,  he  goes  on  to  say  forthwith,  "  and  enlightening,  without 
disturbing,  the  sphere  m  which  he  moves." 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  there  Mr  Muir  forgets  tlie  kind  o'  animal  he  set  oot  wi',  and  whether 
he  was  a  lauching  hyena,  as  I  first  surmeesed,  or  a  zebra,  or  quagga,  why,  by  a 
slip  o'  the  memory  or  the  imagination,  he's  transmogrified  either  hrtil  a  star 
or  a  watchman,  "  enlightening,  without  disturbing,  the  sphere  in  which  he 
.moves," — maist  probably  a  star;  for  a  watchman  does  disturb  "the  sphere 
in  which  he  moves,"  by  ever  and  anon  crawin'  oot  something  about  the 
hour — at  least  folk  hae  telt  me  that  it's  about  the  hour,  and  the  divisions  o' 
the  hour,  that  the  unhappy  somnambulists  are  scrauching ; — whereas,  as  to 
enlightening  the  sphere  which  he  disturbs,  what  can  you  expeck,  sir,  frae 
a  fawrthin  cawnle  ?  It  maun  be  a  star,  sir,  that  Mr  Muir  means.  Tak  ma 
word  for't,  sir,  it's  a  star. 
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NORTH. 

But,  James,  Mr  Moore  adds,  "  that  it  is  not  thus  smoothly  or  amiably  im- 
mortality has  been  ever  struggled  for  or  won." 

SHEPHERD. 

There  again,  sir,  you  see  the  same  sort  o'  slip  o'  the  memory  or  the 
imagination;  sae  that,  no  to  be  severe,  the  haill  sentence  is  mair  like  the 
maunderin'  o'  an  auld  wife,  sittin'  half  asleep  and  half  paraleetic,  and  aiblins 
rather  a  bit  wee  fou  frae  a  chance  drappie,  at  the  ingle-cheek,  lecturin'  the 
weans  how  to  behave  theirsells,  and  mair  especially  that  nae  gude's  ever 
likely  to  come  either  frae  reading  or  writing  ungodly  ballants,  like  them  o' 
Bobby  Burns  • 

NORTH. 

Or  Jamie  Hogg 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae,  sir ; — for  that,  as  she  hersell  cam  to  ken  by  cruel  experience,  it 
a'  "  ends  in  houghmagaudy !" 

NORTH. 

I  fear,  James,  the  star  won't  do  either.  For  Mr  Moore  inditeth,  that  "  for 
the  happiness  of  himself  [the  Poet  aforesaid]  and  those  linked  with  him,  he 
is  on  the  right  road,"  which  is  not  the  language  men  use  in  speaking  of 
a  star,  or  even  a  constellation.  And  in  the  sentence  that  follows,  he  is  again 
a  good  Christian ;  but  not  one  of  "  the  great  martyrs  separated  by  Fame  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,"  as  maybe  known  from  her  "marks  not  being  to  be  found 
upon  him,"  (he  is  no  witch,  James,)  and  from  the  want  of  a  crown  on  his 
temples.  Still,  whether  a  laughing  hyena,  a  zebra,  a  quagga,  a  star,  or  a 
watchman,  he  '•'  may  dazzle,"  Mr  Moore  tells  us,  "  may  captivate  the  circle, 
and  even  the  TIMES  in  which  he  lives,  [Mr  Moore  himself,  I  believe,  does 
so,]  but  he  is  not  for  hereafter  ;"  and  this,  James,  is  a  specimen  of  fine 
writing  in  the  philosophy  of  human  life ! 

SHEPHERD. 

O  hoch !  hoch !  hoch !  O  hoch  !  hoch !  hoch ! 

NORTH. 

You  are  not  ill,  my  dear  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  rather  a  wee  quawmish,  sir.  I  can  stammach  as  strang  nonsense  as 
maist  men ;  but  then  there's  a  peculiar  sort  o'  wersh  fuzionless  nonsense  that's 
gotten  a  sweaty  sweetishness  aboot  it,  no  unlike  the  taste  o'  the  puirest  ima- 
ginable frost-bitten  parsnip  eaten  alang  wi'  yesterday's  sowens,  to  some 
dregs  dribbled  oot  o'  an  auld  treackle  bottle  that  has  been  staunnin'  a'  the 
season  on  the  window-sole  catchin'  flees, — that  I  confess  does  mak  me  fin' 
as  gin  I  was  gaun  to  bock.  That  sentence  is  a  sample  o't — sae  here's  to  you, 
you  Prince  o  Jugglers. — Oh  !  but  that's  the  best  you  hae  brew'd  these  fifty 
years,  and  drinks  like  something  no  made  by  the  skill  o'  man,  but  by  the 
instinck  o'  an  animal,  like  hinny  by  bees.  We  maun  hain  this  Jug,  sir  ;  for 
there'll  never  be  the  marrow  p't  on  this  earth,  were  you  to  leeve  till  the 
age  o'  Methuslah,  and  mak  a  jug  every  hour,  till  you  become  a  Defunk. 

NORTH. 

Tolerable  tipple. — Besides,  James,  how  can  Mr  Moore  pretend  to  lay 
down  an  essential  distinction  between  the  character  of  those  men  of  genius, 
who  are  born  to  delight  the  circle  in  which  they  move,  and  to  be  at  once 
good  authors  and  good  men,  delightful  poets  and  admirable  husbands,  and 
those  who  are  bom  to  win  a  crown  of  immortality  as  bards,  and  as  Benedicts 
to  go  to  the  devil  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.    You  may  ask  that  wi'  a  pig's  tail  in  your  cheek. 

NORTH. 

With  a  pig's  tail  in  my  cheek !  What  ia  the  meaning  and  origin,  pray,  of 
that  expression  ? 

SHEPHERD 

A  pig's  tail's  a  quod  o'  tobacco. 
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NORTH. 

Oh ! — According  to  this  creed,  Poets  born  to  delight  their  circlestnust 
always  be  trembling  on  the  brink  of  marriage  misery. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  mony  o'  them  tumble  ower,  even  according  to  Mr  Muir's  ain  theo- 
rem. For  the  difference — if  there  be  ony — can  only  be  a  difference  o' 
degree — Sae  wha's  safe  ? 

NORTH. 

Pope,  it  seems,  once  said,  that  to  follow  poetry,  as  one  ought,  "  one  must 
forget  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  it  alone."  This  was  not  very  reverent 
in  Pope,  perhaps  a  little  impious  or  so — at  all  events  not  a  little  self-con- 
ceited ;  but  while  it  might  be  permitted  to  pass  without  blame,  or  even 
notice,  among  the  many  clever  things  so  assiduously  set  down  in  Pope's 
letters,  it  must  be  treated  otherwise  when  brought  forward  formally  by  a 
brother  bard  to  corroborate  a  weak  and  worthless  argument  on  the  nature 
of  genius  and  virtue,  by  which  he  would  endeavour  to  prove  that  they 
are  hostile  and  repugnant. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  aye  pity  Pop. 

NORTH. 

In  these  few  words  is  pointed  out,  says  Mr  Moore,  "  the  sole  path  that 
leads  genius  to  greatness.  On  such  terms  alone  are  the  high  places  of  fame 
to  be  Avon — nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  entire  man  can  achieve 
them !" 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  to  be  a  great  poet,  a  man  maun  forget— bonny  feedy  forget — mind 
no  in  the  scriptural  sense,  for  o'  that  neither  Pop  nor  Muir  seem  to  hae 
had  ony  recollection,  or  aiblins  they  would  hae  qualified  the  observe,  or 
omitted  it — father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  freens  and  sweethearts, 
wife  and  weans,  and  then,  after  bavin'  obleeterated  their  verra  names  frae  the 
tablets  o'  his  memory,  he  is  to  set  down  and  write  a  poem  worthy  an  im- 
mortal crown !  Oh  the  sinner  !  the  puir,  paltry,  pitifu',  contemptible,  weak, 
worthless,  shamefu',  shameless,  sowleless,  heartless,  unprincipled,  arid  im- 
pious atheist  o'  a  sinner,  for  to  pretend,  for  the  length  o'  time  necessar  to 
the  mendin'  the  slit  in  the  neb  o'  his  pen,  to  forget  a'  that— and  be  a — POET. 

NORTH. 

James — James — James — be  moderate 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  no  be  moderate,  sir.  A'  sorts  o'  moderation  hae  lang  been  ma  abhor- 
rence. I  hate  the  verra  word — and,  for  the  year  being,  I  aye  dislike  the  me- 
nister  that's  the  Moderator  o'  the  General  Assembly. 

NORTH. 

But  be  merciful  on  Mr  Moore,  James.  Do  not  extinguish  altogether  the 
author  of  Lalla  Rookh. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wadna  extinguish,  sir,  the  maist  minute  cretur  in  the  shape  o'  a  poet,  that 
ever  twinkled,  like  a  wee  bit  tiny  inseck  in  the  summer  sun.  I  wad  rather 
put  ma  haun'  intil  the  fire,  sir,  than  to  claught  a  single  ane  o'  the  creturs  in 
ma  neeve,  as  aue  might  a  butterfly  wi'  its  beautifu'  wings  expanded,  wa- 
vering or  steadfast  in  the  air  or  on  a  flower,  and  crush  his  mealy  mottled- 
ness  intil  annihilation.  Na — na — let  the  bit  variegated  ephemeral  dance  his 
day — his  hour — shining  in  his  ain  colours  sae  multifarious  and  so  bonny 
blent,  as  if  he  had  dropped  doon  alang  wi'  the  laverock  frae  the  rainbow. 

NORTH. 

What?    Thomas  Moore ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  speakin'  the  noo  o'  Tammas  Muir — except  by  anither  kind  o'  im- 
plication. Sin  I  wudna  harm  a  hair  on  the  gaudy  wings  o'  an  ephemeral, 
surely  I  wudna  pa"  a  feather  frae  them  o'  ane  o'  the  Immortals. 

NORTH. 

Beautiful— James, 
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SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Muir's  a  true  poet,  sir.  But  true  poet  though  he  be,  he  maunna  be 
alloo'd  to  publish  pernicious  nonsense  in  prose  about  Poets  and  Poetry, 
without  gettin't  across  the  knuckles  till  baith  his  twa  hauns  be  as  numb  as 
lead.  Let  you  and  me  convict  him  o'  nonsense  by  the  Socratic  method. 
Begin  the  Sorites,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  Sorites,  James !  A  good  Poet  must  be  a  good  man— a  great  Poet  must 
be  a  great  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  the  law  universal  in  nature  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is,  and  without  exception.  But  sin  steals  or  storms  its  way  into  all 
human  hearts — and  then  farewell  to  the  grander  achievements  either  of 
genius  or  virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  man  canna  imagine  a'  the  highest  and  holiest  affections  o'  the  heart, 
without  having  felt  them  in  the  core — can  he,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 
No. 

''  __.^__  SHEPHERD. 

A  man,  therefore,  maun  hae  felt  a*  that  man  ought  to  feel,  afore  he— — 

NORTH. 
Yes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Can  what  ? 

NORTH. 

Can  be  enrolled  among  the 

"  Phsebo  digna  locuti !" 

SHEPHERD. 

But  can  a  man  who  has  ance  enjoyed  the  holiest  affection  o'  natur,  in  his 
ain  heart,  ever  cease  to  cherish  them  in  its  inmost  recesses  ? 

NORTH. 
Never. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  is  it  possible  to  cherish  them  far  apart,  and  aloof  frae  their  natural 
objects  ? 

NORTH. 
Impossible. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  can  they  be  cherished,  even  amang  their  natural  objects,  without  be- 
ing brocht  into  active  movement  towards  them,  without  cleaving  to  them, 
as  you  may  see  bees  cleaving  to  the  flowers  as  they  keep  sook,  sookin'  intil 
their  verra  hearts  ? 

NORTH. 

They  cannot. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  Mr  Muir's  dished.  For  colleck  a'  thae  premises,  inferences,  con- 
clusions, admissions,  axioms,  propositions,  corollaries,  maxims,  and  apo- 
thegms intil  ae  GREAT  TRUTH,  and  in  it,  beside  a  thousan'  ithers,  will  be 
found  this  am-— 

NORTH. 

"  The  sacrifice  o'  the  entire  man  is  the  sacrifice  o'  the  entire  poet." 

SHEPHERD. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  man  withouten  a  human  heart,  humanly  warmed 
by  the  human  affections,  may  as  weel  think  o'  becoming  a  poet,  as  a  docken 
a  sun-flower,  Mr  Muir's  dished. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore  forgets,  that  without  the  practice  of  virtue,  virtue 

"  Languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies ;" 
and  that,  without  the  indulgence  of  action,  so  do  the  highest  and  holiest 
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feelings;  so  that  the  poet  who  neglects,  disregards,  shuns,  or  violates  the 
duties  of  life,  is  forsaken  of  inspiration,  and  dies  a  suicide. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony  mair  nonsense  o'  Mr  Muir's  ? 

NORTH. 

Lots. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what's  that  paper-ba'  that  you're  aye  keepin'  rowin'  atween  your 
forefinger  and  your  thoom  ? 

NORTH. 
Let  me  unroll  it,  and  see—why,  it's  something  quizzical. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling't  owre.    Let's  receete  it. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
IN  HONOUR  OF  MAGA. 


SHEPHERD. 

When  death  has  them  flat, 
I'll  stitch  on  my  weepers, 

Put  crape  around  my  hat, 
And  a  napkin  to  my  peepers ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 


SUNG  BY  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Noo—  hearken  till  me—  and  I'll  beat  Mathews  or  Yates  a'  to  sticks  wi'  my 
impersonations. 

TICKLER. 

m^  KitKh  i8,?ead-'  „  SrsSKS 

What  Will  Maga  do,  Sir  ?  of   North's  death 

She  must  go  to  bed,  to  Mas* 

And  like  him  die  too,  sir  ! 

T?n1  At*  rnl    HP  val  Chorus,  in  which 

tai  ae  lai,  aeiai,  the  whole  compa- 

Iram  coram  dago  ;  ny  joineth. 

Fal  de  ral,  de  ral, 
Here's  success  to  Maga  ! 


The  Shepherd 
waxeth  melancho- 
ly, and  wipeth  his 
sky.lights. 


NORTH. 

Your  words  go  to  my  heart, 
I  hear  the  death-owl  flying, 

I  feel  death's  fatal  dart- 
By  jingo,  I  am  dying ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 


North  apprehend- 
eth  death,  and 
falleth  down  in  a 

swoon. 


COLONEL  O  SHAUGHNESSY. 

See  him,  how  he  lies 
Flat  as  any  flounder  ! 

Blow  me !  smoke  his  eyes- 
Death  ne'er  closed  eyes  sounder ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 


The  Colonel  de- 
scribeth  the  ap- 
pearance of  Kit. 


DELTA. 

Yet  he  can't  be  dead, 

For  he  is  immortal, 
And  to  receive  his  head 

Earth  would  not  ope  its  portal ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 


Delta    declareth 
him  immortal. 
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ODOHERTY. 

Kit  will  never  die ; 

That  I  take  for  sartain  ! 
Death  "  is  all  my  eye" — 

An't  it,  Betty  Martin  ? 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Suppose  we  feel  his  arm — 

Zounds !  I  never  felt  a 
Human  pulse  more  firm : 

What's  your  opinion,  Delta? 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Kit,  I  hope  you're  well, 

Up,  and  join  our  ditty; 
To  lose  such  a  fine  old  fel- 

Low  would  be  a  pity  ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 

NORTH. 
Let's  resume  our  booze, 

And  tipple  while  we're  able ; 
I've  had  a  bit  of  a  snooze, 
And  feel  quite  comfortable  ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 

MULLION. 
Be  he  who  he  may, 

Sultan,  Czar,  or  Aga, 
Let  him  soak  his  clay 
To  the  health  of  Kit  and  Maga  ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 

OPIUM-EATER. 

Search  all  the  world  around, 

From  Greenland  to  Malaga, 
And  nowhere  will  be  found 
A  magazine  like  Maga ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral, 

Irani  coram  dago ; 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral, 
Here's  success  to  Maga ! 

NORTH. 

Admirable  impersonations !  The  faculty  of  imitation  always  belongs,  in 
excess,  to  original  minds. 

SHEPHERD. 

Does' t  ? 

NORTH. 

Mimicry  is  the  farthest  thing  in  the  wide  world  from  imitation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.    No  the  farthest  thing  in  the  wide  warld,  sir ;  but  I  cheerfully  graut 
that  a  man  may  be  a  mere  mime  and  nae  imitawtor.    I'm  baith. 

And  besides,  an  original. 

SHEPHERD. 

At  Mister  Muir  again,  sir,  tooth  and  nail ! 

NORTH. 
"  The  very  habiti  of  abstraction  and  self-study,  to  which  the  occupations 


Odoherty  decla- 
reth  death  to  be  alt 
in  his  eye. 


The  Pythagorean 
fecleth  his  pulse, 
and  givcth  a  fa- 
vourable progno- 


Charles  hopeth  Kit 
is  well,  and  advi- 
seth  him.to  get  up 
and  sing. 


North   awaketh 
from    his    swoon, 
and  siogeth. 


Mulliou  adyiseth 
all  men  to  drink  to 
Kit  and  Maga. 


The  Opium-Eater 
declareth  Maga  to 
be  matchless. 


NORTH. 
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of  men  of  genius  lead,  are  in  themselves  necessarily  of  an  unsocial  and 
detaching  tendency,  and  requii-e  a  large  portion  of  allowance  and  tolerance 
not  to  be  set  down  as  unamiable."  So  argueth  Mr  Moore,  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  men  of  genius  are  not  "  fitted  for  the  calm  affections 
and  comforts  that  form  the  cement  of  domestic  life." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  houp,  sir,  there's  no  muckle  truth  in  that,  although  it  souns  like  a  sort 
o'  vague  pheelosophy.  Demolish't. 

NORTH. 

The  habits  of  abstraction  and  self-study,  of  which  Mr  Moore  here  speaks, 
are  those  of  the  poet.  Now,  so  far  from  being,  in  themselves,  necessarily  of  an 
unsocial  and  detaching  tendency,  they  are  pervaded  by  sympathy  with  all 
that  breathes,  and  were  that  sympathy  to  die,  so  would  the  abstraction  and 
self-study  of  the  poet.  True,  that  they  seek  and  need  seclusion  from  cark 
and  care  j  and  sometimes — say  often — even  from  the  common  ongoings  of 
domestic  life.  But  what  then  ?  Do  not  all  professions  and  pursuits  in  this 
life  do  the  same  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  ye  may  weel  ask  that !  A  lawyer  routin'  hours  every  day  at  the  bar, 
and  then  dictatin'  papers  or  opinions  a'  afternoon,  evening,  and  nicht,  on 
to  past  his  natural  bed-time — are  his  habits,  pray,  "  better  fitted  for  the 
cawm  affections  and  comforts  that  form  the  cement  of  domestic  life,"  than 
them  that's  natural  to  the  poet  ? 

NORTH. 

I  should  think  not,  James.  They  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
poet — but  much  more  disagreeable,  and  requiring,  again  to  use  Mr  Moore's 
words,  a  large  "  portion  or  allowance  and  tolerance  not  to  be  set  down  as 
unamiable." 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  amaist  a'  the  lawyers  I  ken  in  the  Parliament  House  are  excellent 
domestic  characters, — that  is  to  say,  far  frae  being  the  dour  deevils  you 
wad  suppose  aforehaun'  frae  hearin'  them  gullorin'  at  the  bar,  and  flitin' 
on  ane  anither  like  sae  mony  randies.  Gin  they  can  fling  aff  the  growl  wi' 
the  goun,  and  frae  lawyers  become  men,  mayna  poets  far  mair  easily  and 
successfully  do  the  same  ? 

NORTH. 

Undoubtedly,  James.  You  might  instance,  in  like  manner,  physicians  and 
clergymen— 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  the  classes  that  profess  to  tak  especial  care  o'  our  twa  pairts,  the  body 
and  the  sowle.  Hoo  profoun,'  sir,  oucht  to  be  their  self-study,  and  their 
study  o'  ither  folk !  Physicians,  ane  micht  think,  seein'  folk  dyin'  nicht  and 
day,  in  a'  manner  o'  agonies,  and  being  accustomed  to  pocket  fees  by  the 
death-bed-side,  would  become,  in  the  core  o'  their  hearts,  as  callous  as  cus- 
tocks ;  and  I  shall  na  say  that  some  o'  them  do  not— — 

NORTH. 

Most  eminent  physicians  are  good  men ;  and,  what  is  better,  pleasant 
men 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  Is't  better  to  be  pleasant  than  good  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  for  our  present  argument.  According  to  Mr  Moore,  they, 
too,  ought  "  to  require  a  larger  portion  of  allowance  and  tolerance,  not  to 
be  set  down  as  unamiable." 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  the  clergy,  again,  were  they  to  devote  theirsells,  tooth  and  nail,  to 
their  manifold  duties,  ane  micht  argue  that  they  wou'd  hae  time  neither  to 
sleep  nor  eat,  nor  attend  to  the  ither  common  comforts  and  affections  that 
form  the  cement  of  domestic  life.  Yet  the  clergy  are  far  frae  being  a  very 
immoral,  irreligious,  or  home-hating  class  of  people;  and  manses  are  atna- 
xingly  crowded  wi'  weans,  sir,  on  the  verra  sma'est  steepens—— 
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NORTH. 

Why,  certainly,  according  to  Mr  Moore's  argument,  a  deep  divine,  enga- 
ged on  some  great  theological  work,  would  make  but  au  indifferent  husband. 
But  look  at  him,  James — yes,  look  at  our  Dr  Wodrow— — 

SHEPHERD. 

And  look,  I  beseech  you,  at  his  pew  o'  weans. 

NORTH. 

All  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age  in  Britain,  are  either  middle- 
aged,  or  elderly,  or  old  gentlemen.  They  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  dangerous, 
personally,  to  the  fair  sex— Cupid  sneers  at  them — Venus  jeers— and  Hymru 
weeps,  like  a  crocodile,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw!  haw!  haw! 

NORTH. 

Breathe  the  tender  passion  as  they  may,  not  a  young  lady  in  the  land  who 
would  not  prefer  to  the  best  of  them,  any  undeformed  ensign  in  a  marching 
regiment,  either  of  the  foot  or  the  dragoons. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  sex  has  been  aye  desperate  fond  o'  the  army. 

NORTH. 

It  is  fortunate  for  some  of  the  old  bards  that  they  have  wives.  Crabbe, 
Bowles,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Moore,  and  others — fourscore — threescore, 
and-ten — and  threescore — have  long  been  happily  provided  with  that  lead- 
ing article.  So  are  Milman  and  Barry  Cornwall,  and  most  of  "  the  rest" 
between  forty  and  fifty ;  two  or  three  are  widowers — and  the  remainder 
likely  to  remain  bachelors  for  life.  Not  a  female  bosom  beats,  with  a 
pulsation  worthy  the  name  of  beating,  at  this  moment,  for  any  British  bard. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  sae  sure  o'  that,  sir.    But  prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 

The  sex  regard  all  the  bachelors  as  so  many  old  foggies — as  so  many 
uncles ;  and  the  idea  would  be  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  any  of  the  dear 
creatures,  of  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  rites  with  the  prettiest  and  most 
popular. poet,  seeing  that  he  is  aged,  either  by  a  bishop  or  a  blacksmith. 

SHEPHERD. 

Prate  awa',  sir— prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  modern  times  atleast,'poets,  whatever  their  time  of  life, 
have  been  held  rather  cheap  by  the  fair  sex.  I  suspect  it  was  the  same  in  the 
ancient  world — and  in  the  days  of  chivalry  and  romance,  singing  certainly 
was  leas  esteemed  by  young  ladies  than  fighting,  and  a  poet  with  his  pen 
had  no  chance  whatever  against  a  knight  with  his  lance. 

SHEPHERD. 

Prate  awa',  sir — prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 
There  are  reasons  for  all  this  lying  deep  in  human  nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

Lying  deep  in  human  nature !  Doon  wi'  the  bucket,  and  then  roun'  wi' 
the  windlass,  and  up  wi't  again  fu'  o'  the  clear  waters  frae  the  well  o'  truth. 

NORTH. 

Making  love,  and  making  love-verses,  are  two  of  the  most  different  things 
in  the  world;  and  I  doubt  if  both  accomplishments  were  ever  found  highly 
united  in  the  same  gifted  individual.  Few  Irishmen,  in  the  first,  excel  Tom 
Moore ;  in  the  second,  millions.  Lord  Byron,  in  lyrical  measures,  was  a 
formidable  wooer ;  but  in  plain  matter-of-fact  courtship,  he  had  to  stoop  his 
anointed  head  to  Corporal  Casey. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  was  he  ? 

NORTH. 

Apollo  himself,  god  though  he  was  of  light,  and  music,  and  medicine,  set 
ting  aside  two  or  three  trivial  amours,  was  a  harmless  sort  of  a  body ;  while 
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there  were  other  deities  who  could  not  have  tagged  together  two  rhymes, 
before  whom  goddesses  and  nymphs  fell  flat  as  flounders. 

SHEPHERD. 

Prate  awa',  sir — prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 

Inspiration,  in  short,  is  of  little  avail  either  to  gods  or  men  in  the  most 
interesting  affairs  of  life — those  of  the  heart.  To  push  your  way  in  them, 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  long  run,  like  good  plain  prose.  Now,  though  it 
must  be  granted,  that,  in  much  that  passes  for  poetry,  there  is  no  incon- 
siderable mixture  of  that  useful  commodity,  yet  it  is  so  diluted  as  no  longer 
to  be  strong  drink ;  and  repeated  doses  of  it  administered  to  a  maiden  in 
the  shade,  tail  to  produce  the  desired  effect— the  intoxication  of  love.  The 
pretty  dear  seems  to  sip  the  philtre  kindly ;  and  the  poet  doubts  not  that 
she  is  about  to  fall  into  his  arms.  But  she  merely 

"  Kisses  the  cup,  and  passes  it  to  the  rest," 

and  next  morning,  perhaps,  is  off  before  breakfast  in  a  chaise-and-four  to 
Gretna  Green,  with  an  aid-de-camp  of  Wellington,  as  destitute  of  imagina- 
tion as  his  master. 

SHEPHERD. 

Prate  awa',  sir — prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 

If  such  have  been  often  the  fate  even  of  young  bards— and  Sir  Walter, 
with  his  usual  knowledge  of  human  nature,  has  charmingly  illustrated  it  in 
the  story  of  Wilford— how  much  more  to  be  pitied  must  they  be,  who  have 
served  the  Muses,  till  the  crow-feet  are  blackening  below  their  eyes,  and 
who  are  labouring  under  symptoms,  not  to  be  concealed,  of  incipient  pot- 
bellies! 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  return  to  the  smashin'  o'  Mister  Muir. 

NORTH. 

There  is  no  need  to  knock  the  nail  on  the  head  any  longer  with  our  sledge- 
hammers, James.  Yet  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  wonder  at  the  confu- 
sion of  Mr  Moore's  ideas,  as  well  as  at  the  weakness  of  his  argument.  He, 
wishes  to  prove,  that  "  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius"  are  seldom  good 
domestic  characters ;  and  yet  he  huddles  and  jumbles  them  all  together,— 
poets,  philosophers,  and  so  forth, — making  his  reasoning  the  most  miscella- 
neous and  heterogeneous  hotch-potch  that  ever  was  set  down  on  a  table. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  you  dune  wi'  cuttin'  him  up,  or  only  gaun  to  begin  ? 

NORTH. 
I  am  somewhere  about  the  middle,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony  mair  bear-paws  in  the  house,  think  ye,  Sir  ? 

NORTH. 

To  prove  that  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius — no  matter  what  kind 
— are  unfitted  for  the  calm  affections  and  comforts  that  form  the  cement  of 
domestic  life,  Mr  Moore  observes,  that  "  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  sym- 
pathy and  society  between  ordinary  mortals  being  their  dependence  on  each 
other's  intellectual  resources,  the  operation  of  this  social  principle  must 
naturally  be  weakened  in  those  whose  own  mental  stores  are  most  abundant 
and  self-sufficing,  and  who,  rich  in  such  materials  for  thinking  within 
themselves,  are  rendered  so  far  independent  of  the  external  world." 

SHEPHERD. 

Would  you  repeat  that  again,  sir,  for  it  souns  sae  sonorus,  that  the  words' 
droun  the  ideas  V  'Tis  like  the  murmur  o'  a  bit  waterfa',  or  a  hive  o'  bees, 
which  the  indolent  mind  loves  to  listen  to,  and  at  times  amaist  deludes  itsell 
intil  the  belief  that  there's  a  meanin'  in  the  niurmur — as  if  the  stream  so- 
leeloqueezed  and  the  insects  deealogueezed  wisdom  in  the  desert,  Would 
you  repeat  that  again,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Be  shot  if  T  do.    Why,  James,  all  that  is— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Drivel.  Dungeons  o'  learning  there  are — leevin'  dungeons  o'  dead  learn- 
ing— in  wham  the  operation  o'  the  social  principle  is  weak  indeed — less 
than  the  life  that's  in  a  mussel.  The  servant  lass  has  to  gang  in  upon  him 
in  his  study,  and  rug  him  aff  his  chair  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck,  when  the 
kail's  on  the  table,  and  the  family  hae  gien  the  first  preliminary  flourish  o' 
the  horn-spoons. 

NORTH. 

Picture  drawn  from  the  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins.  But  "  men  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius,"  sir,  I  manteen,  are  in 
general  impatient  o'  solitude,  though  dearly  do  they  love  it ;  and  sae  far 
frae  their  mental  stores  being  abundant  and  self-sufficing,  why,  the  mail- 
abundant  they  are,  the  less  are  they  self-sufficing ;  for  the  owners,  "  rich  in 
such  materials  for  thinking  within  themsells,"  would  think  and  feel  that  they 
were  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  o'  the  maist  abjeck  poverty  and  pow- 
perism,  gin  they  werena  driven  by  a  sense  and  an  instinck,  fierce  and  furious 
aften  as  a  fivver,  to  pour  their  pearls,  and  their  jewels,  and  their  diamonds, 
and  their  gold  and  silver,  oot  in  great  glitterin'  heaps  afore  the  astonished, 
startled,  and  dazed  een  o'  their  fellow-creatures  less  prodigally  endow- 
ed by  nature,  and  then  wi*  a  strange  mixture  o'  pride  and  humbleness,  to 
mark  the  sudden  effeck  on  the  gazers, — inwardly  exclaiming,  "  I  did- it!" 

NORTH. 

Did  what  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  elevated  their  haill 
motal  and  intellectual  being,  and  enabled  their  fellow-creatures  to  see 
farther  into  their  ain  hearts,  and  into  the  heart  o'  the  haill  creation ! 

NORTH. 

Good,  James,  good.  But  to  pitch  our  conversation  on  a  lower  key,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  "  thinking  within  themselves,"  when  too  long  pursued,  is  of 
all  employments  the  most  wearisome  and  barren  to  which  men  can  have, 
recourse — and  that  "  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius,"  knowing  that  well, 
so  far  from  feeling  that  they  "  are  independent  of  the  external  world," 
draw  thence  their  daily  bread,  and  their  daily  water,  without  which  their 
souls  would  speedily  perish  of  inanition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  ye  that  pitchin'  your  tawk  on  a  laigh  key  ?  It's  at  the  tap  o'  the  gaw- 
mut. 

NORTH. 

The  materials  for  thinking  within  ourselves  are  gathered  from  without ; 
in  the  gathering,  we  have  -enjoyed  all  varieties  of  delight ;  and  is  it  to  be 
thought  that  the  gardens  where  these  flowers  grew,  and  still  are  growing, 
are  to  be  forsaken  by  us,  after  we  have,  during  a  certain  number  of  seasons, 
culled  garlands  wherewith  to  adorn  our  foreheads,  or  plucked  fruit  where- 
with to  sustain  and  refresh  our  souls  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  ye  that  pitchin'  your  tawk  on  a  laigh  key,  sir  ?  It's  at  the  tap  o'  the 
gawmut. 

NORTH. 

No,  James — Men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius  never  long  forsake  the 
Life-Region,  and  is  not  its  great  Central  Shrine,  James,  the  Hearth  ?  The  soul 
that  worships  not  there,  my  dear  Shepherd — and  true  worship  cannot  be 
unfrequent,  but  is  perennial,  because  from  a  source  that  the  dews  of 
heaven  will  not  let  run  dry — will  falter,  fail,  and  faint  in  the  midst  of  its 
song,  and  will  know,  ere  that  truth  invades,  one  after  another,  its  many 
chambers,  that  the  wing  that  soareth  highest  in  the  sun,  must  have  slowly 
waxed  in  the  shade 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  ye  that  pitchin'  your  tawk  on  a  laigh  key  ?  It's  at  the  tap  o'  the  gawmut. 

NORTH. 

That  the  Bird  of  Jove,  sun-starer  and  cloud-cleaver  though  he  be——. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Storm-lover 

NORTH. 

Glorying  in  the  storm,  and  enamoured  of  the  tempest1      • 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  is  happy  to  sink  down  frae  heaven,  and  fauld  up  his  magnificent 
wings  at  the  edge  o'  his  eyry,  fond  o'  the  twa  unfledged  cannibals  sleepin* 
wi'  fu'  stammachs  there,  cozy  in  the  middle  o'  a  mighty  nest,  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  covering  the  haill  platform  o'  the  tap  o*  the  cliff,  aye,  as 
fond,  sir,  though  I  alloo  a  hantle  fiercer,  as  ony  cushy-doo  on  her  slight 
and  slender  "  procreant  cradle," — you  can  see  through't,  ye  ken,  sir,  frae 
below,  and  discern  whether  she  hae  eggs  or  young  anes, — in  the  green  gloom 
o'  some  auld  pine  central  in  the  forest. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  all  great  poets  are  great  talkers— 

SHEPHERD. 

Tiresome  aften  to  a  degree — though  sometimes,  I  grant  to  Mr  Muir,  that 
they  are  a  sulky  set,  and  as  gruffly  and  grimly  silent  as  if  they  had  the 
toothache,  or  something  the  matter  wi'  their  inside.  Far  be  it  frae  me  to 
deny,  that "  men  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius"  are  aften  disagreeable  deevils. 
They  maun  aften  be  a  sair  fash  to  their  wives  and  their  weans — and  calm 
a  ^the  poet's  cottage  looks,  upon  the  hill  or  in  the  dell,  many  a  rippet  is  there, 
sir,  beyond  the  power  o'  the  imagination  o'  ony  mere  proser  to  conceive. 
Oh,  aye,  sir  !  mony  a  fearfu'  rippet,  in  which,  whether  appellant  or  respon- 
dent, defender  or  pursuer,  the  "  man  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius"  wishes, 
wi'  tears  in  the  red  een  o'  him,  no  that  his  wife  and  weans  were  a'  dead 
and  buried — for  nae  provocation  in  their  power  can  drive  the  distrackit  fal- 
low to  that — but  that  he  himsell  had  never  been  kittled,  or,  if  kittled,  instead 
o'  hae'n  been  -laid  in  the  cradle  by  Apollo,  and  tended  on  by  the  Muses- 
nine  nurses,  and  nae  less — which  o'  them  wat  and  which  o'  them  dry  it's 
no  easy  for  me  at  this  distance  o'  time  to  remember — he  had  been  soockled 
like  ither  honest  men's  bairns,  at  the  breast  o'  his  nain  mither,  had  shewn, 
nae  precocious  genius  in  his  leading  strings, — but,  blessed  lot!  had  died 
booby  o'  the  lowest  form,  and  been  buried  amang  the  sabs  o'  a*  that  ever 
saw  him,  a  wee  senseless  sumph,  as  stupid  as  a  piggie,  yet  as  happy  as  a 
Iamb ! 

NORTH. 

Hee !  hee !  hee !  James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  then  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  what  then  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Hem! 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  clear  your  throttle.  You've  gotten  a  vile  crinkling  cough,  sir,— a 
short,  kirk-yard  cough,  sir — a  wheezy  host,  sir — an  asthmatic— 

NORTH. 
Poo !  It  has  teazed  me  a  little  for  these  last  fifty  years—* 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  Hae  ye  carried  a  spale-box  o'  lozenges  since  the  aughty  ?  Recover 
your  wund,  sir — while  I  chant  a  stave. 

KING  WILLIE. 

0,  Willie  was  a  wanton  wag, 

The  blithest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw} 
He  'mang  the  lasses  bure  the  brag, 

An'  carried  aye  the  gree  awa'. 
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An'  was  nae  Willie  weel  worth  goud  ? 

When  seas  did  rowe  an'  winds  did  blaw, 
An'  battle's  deadly  stoure  was  blent, 
-•     He  fought  the  foremost  o'  them  a'. 

Wha  has  nae  heard  o'  Willie's  fame, 

The  rose  o'  Britain's  topmast  bough, 
Wha  never  stain'd  his  gallant  name, 

Nor  turn'd  his  back  on  friend  or  foe. 
An'  he  could  tak  a  rantin'  glass, 

An'  he  could  chant  a  cheery  strain, 
An'  he  could  kiss  a  bonny  lass, 

An'  aye  be  welcome  back  again. 

Though  now  he  wears  the  British  crown—- 
For whilk  he  never  cared  a  flee — 
Yet  still  the  downright  honest  tar, 

The  same  kind-hearted  chield  is  he. 
An'  every  night  I  fill  my  glass— 
t*]l  An'  fill  it  reaming  to  the  brim, 

An'  drink  it  in  a  glowing  health 
,ai  To  Adie  Laidlaw  an'  to  him. 

I've  ae  advice  to  gie  my  King, 

,«'.»,  An'  that  I'll  gie  wi'  right  good-will, 

Stick  by  the  auld  friends  o'  the  crown, 

Wha  bore  it  up  through  good  an'  ill : 
For  new-made  friends,  an'  new-made  laws, 

They  suit  nae  honest  hearts  avaj 
An'  Royal  Willie's  worth  I'll  sing 

As  lang  as  I  hae  breath  to  draw. 

NORTH. 
Spirited.    Who  is  Adie  Laidlaw  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Queen  Adelaide — a  familiar  title  o'  endearment  the  Queen  enjoys  in  the 
Forest. 

NORTH. 
But  what  say  you  to  the  last  stanza — now,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wait  a  while — sir. 

NORTH. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr  Blackwood  is  about  to  publish  a  volume 
of  your  inimitable  Songs.  'Twill  be  universally;popular,  my  dear  James — 
and  must  be  followed  up  by  a  second  in  spring.  The  wing  of  your  lyrical 
muse  never  flags,  whether  she  skim  the  gowans  or  brush  the  clouds.  The 
shade  of  Burns  himself  might  say  to  the  Shepherd,  "  Thengie's  your  haund, 
my. trusty  feer,"  for,  of  all  the  song-writers  of  Scotland,  you  two  are  the 
best — though  Allan  Cunninghame  treads  close  upon  your  heels — and  often 
is  privileged  to  form  a  trio — such  a  trio  of  peasant  bards  as  may  challenge 
the  whole  world, 

SHEPHERD. 

Your  hauji,  sir.    I  cou'd  amaist  greet. 

NORTH. 

But  it  is  the  "  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty,"  quoth 
Mr  Moore, "  that,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tends  to  wean  the  man  of  genius 
from  actual  life,  and  by  substituting  the  sensibilities  of  the  imagination  for 
those  of  the  heart,  to  render,  at  last,  the  medium  through  which  he  feels  no 
less  unreal  than  that  through  which  he  thinks.  Those  images  of  ideal  good 
and  beauty  that  surround  him  in  his  musings,  soon  accustom  him  to  con- 
sider all  that  is  beneath  this  high  standard  unworthy  of  his  care;  till,  at 
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length,  the  heart  becoming  chilled,  in  proportion  as  he  has  refined  and  ele- 
vated his  theory  of  all  the  social  affections,  he  has  unfitted  himself  for  the 
practice  of  them."  Such  are  the  ipsissima  vcrba  of  Mr  Moore,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  nae  great  reader  o'  byeucks,  sir,  as  you  weel  ken,  and,  I  believe, 
dinna  disapprove,  yet  mony's  the  time  and  aft  that  I've  lauched  to  peruse 
r  that  apogthegm. 

NORTH. 

If  not  a  "  wise  saw,"  perhaps  'tis  a  "  modem  instance." 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  North,  if  Mr  Muir  was  sittin'  on  that  empty  chair  there,  wi'  the  laddie 
kissin'  the  lassie  embroidered  on  the  inside  o'  the  back  o't — Patie  and  Roger, 
I  jaloose — I  would  just  say  till  him,  wi'  a  pleesant  vice,  and  kind  een,  and 
a  lauch  about  my  mouth, — Mister  Muir,  you're  under  a  great  mistak.  Nae 
man  o'  a  high  order  o'  mind,  either  thinks  or  feels  through  "an  unreal  me- 
dium." But  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  what  he  does — he  thinks  and  feels  through  a 
fine  medium.  He  breathes  the  pure  air  o'  the  mountain-tap — and  he  sees 
through  the  clear  air  a*  the  dwallins  o'  man — and  richt  through  their  roofs 
intil  their  hearths  and  their  hearts.  Did  Burns  feel  and  think  through  an 
unreal  medium,  Mister  Muir,  when, 

K  In  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain-side," 

his  soul  saw  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  and  in  words  gave  the  vision 
imperishable  life  ?. 

NORTH. 

•     T  -f 

James— 

"  You  are  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired.'* 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  na — 'tis  but  the  glow  o'  the  fire  on  ma  face.  Yet  ma  heart's  a'  on  a 
low — for  as  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  and  that  he  has  gi'en  us  his  word  on 
earth,  that  Picture  is  a  Picture  of  the  Truth,  and  Burns,  in  drawing  it,  saw, 
felt,  and  thocht  through  that  real  medium,  in  which  alone  all  that  is  fairest, 
loveliest,  brichtest,  best  in  creation,  is  made  apparent  to  the  eyes  o'  genius, 
or  permanent  in  its  immortal  works. 

NORTH. 

Ca'  ye  that  itchin'  your  tawk  on  a  laigh  key  ?  'Tis  at  the  tap  o'  the 
gawmut. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  you,  Mister  Muir,  sit  there  and  tell  me  that  men  o'  a  high  order 
o'  mind  sune  get  sae  enamoured  o'  the  eemages  o'  ideal  good  and  beauty, 
that  they  consider  all  tliat  is  beneath  that  standard  unworthy  o'  their  care  ? 
Let  me  come  owre  and  sit  beside  you  for  a  few  minutes.  There,  dinna  be 
feared— I'm  no  a  grain  angry — and  I'm  sittin',  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  wi'  my 
airm  owre  the  back  o'  your  chair. 

NORTH. 

Don't  press  so  close  upon  Mr  Moore,  James • 

SHEPHERD. 

Mister  Muir's  makin'  nae  complents,  sir. — It  is  "  men  o'  a  laigJi  order  o' 
genius,"  ma  freen,  that  is  subject  to  sic  degeneracy  and  adulteration.  A 
puny,  sickly  sensibility  there  is,  which  is  averse  frae  all  the  realities  of  life ; 
and  Byron  or  somebody  else  spoke  well  when  he  said  that  Sterne  preferred 
whining  owre  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother  !  But  wha  was  Sterne  ? 
As  shallow  a  sentimentalist  as  ever  grat — or  rather  tried  to  greet.  O,  sir  ! 
but  it's  a  degrawdin'  sicht  to  humanity,  yon — to  see  the  shufflin'  sinner 
tryin'  to  bring  the  tears  intil  his  een,  by  rubbin'  the  lids  wi'  the  pint  o'  his 
pen,  or  wi'  the  feathers  on  the  shank,  and  when  it  a'  winnado,  takin'  refuge 

m  a  blank,  sae ,  or  hidin'  his  head  amang  a  set  o'  asterisks,  sae  *  *  *  *  ; 

or  boltin'  aff  the  printed  page  a'thegither,  and  disappearin'  in  ae  black 
blotch  I 
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NORTH. 

Sterne  had  genius,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  ae  grain,  sir. 

NORTH. 
Some— not  a  little—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  weel — be  it  sae— a'  that  I  mean  to  aver,  is,  that  had  he  been  "  o' 
the  first  order  o*  minds,"  he  would  not  hae  preferred  whining  owre  a  dead 
ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother ;  but  if  news  had  been  suddenly  brocht  to 
-  him  that  his  mother  was  ill,  he  wad  hae  hired  a  liviu'  horse,  and  aff  to  her 
house  like  a  flash  o'  lichtning,  flingin'  himsell  oot  o'  the  saiddle  to  the  dan- 
ger o'  his  neck,  up  stairs  to  her  bedside,  and  doon  upon  his  knees,  beseech- 
ing God  for  her  recovery,  and  willing  to  die  for  her  sake,  so  that  she  who 
gave  him  birth  micht  yet  live,  nor  be  taken  from  the  licht  of  day  and  buried 
amang  the  tombs ! 

NORTH. 

Don't  press,  my  dear  James,  so  heavily  on  Mr  Moore's  shoulder. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mister  Muir's  makin'  nae  complents. — There's  ma  sell,  sirs — I  sha'na 
pretend  to  say  whether  I'm  a  man  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius  or  no ; 
but 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  you  are ;  for  you  wrote  Kilmeny. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  if  I  haena  ten  thousand  times  the  quantity  o'  genius  that  ever  Sterne 

had,  may  this  be  the  last  jug,  sirs,  that  ever  we  three  drink  thegither 

NORTH. 
Shades  of  my  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Fantastic  phantoms ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  your  voice  trembles  with  emotion.  You  are  not  the  man, 
my  boy,  to  whine  over  a  dead  ass ;  but  you  are  the  man,  my  boy,  to  be  pen- 
sive over  the  very  fear,  however  unfounded,  of  an  empty  jug — so  I  may 
replenish  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  sae. — I  am  surrounded  in  my  musings — to  use  your  ain  words,  Mister 
Muir — wi'  images  o'  ideal  good  and  beauty ;  and,  at  times,  when  lyin'  on 
the  greensward  in  the  heart  o'  the  Forest,  a  sweet  strange  perplexity  has  it 
been  to  the  Shepherd,  sirs,  to  determine  within  the  consciousness  o'  his  ain 
sowle,  whether  the  bonny  cretures  that  seemed  to  come  to  him  in  solitude, 
were  cretures  o'  this  earth  or  no — and  if  o'  this  earth,  then  whether  they 
were  all  but  Fancy's  phantoms,  or  beings  that  had  their  abiding-place  in 
heaven,  and  cam  o'  their  ain  accord;  or  were  sent  to  wave  peace  into  my 
wearied  spirit  frae  the  white  motions  o'  their  arms  celestial  in  their  white- 
ness as  the  blue  lights  of  love  and  pity,  that  bathed  in  ineffable  beautiful 
ness  the  steadfast  expression  of  their  angelic  eyes ! 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

But  did  these  visitations  accustom  me,  sir,— I'm  speakin'  to  you,  Mister 
Muir,— to  consider  a'  else  unworthy  o'  my  care  ?  Na,  na,  na.  I  appeal  to 
you,  Mr  North,  for  you  hae  seen  me  and  the  auld  man  thegither  there,  gin 
I  didna  return  back  to  my  ain  hut,  anxious  as  ever  aboot  my  father,  wha 
used  then  to  sit  warmin'  himsell  at  the  bit  ingle,  stricken  in  years,  though 
far  frae  frail  yet,  and  aften  glowerin'  at  me  wi'  that  gash  kind  o'  face  that 
somehoo  or  ither  in  verra  auld  folk  carries  ane's  thochts  at  ance  to  their 
coffin  and  their  grave— as  anxious  about  him  as  if  the  breathins  o'  genie  had 
never  visited  the  Shepherd  on  the  hill,  and  I  had  been  only  a  mere  common 
ordinar  prose-hash  o'  a  chiel,  whase  heicheet  explite  in  leeteratur  had  been 
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a  rejected  agricultural  report  to  the  Kelso  Mail,  on  the  fly  in  turnips,  or  the 
smut  in  wheat. 

NORTH. 
You  tended  the  old  man  most  filially,  James,  till  the  last  sugh— — • 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  did  I  forget  ma  mither  either,  sir ;  though,  thank  God,  she  never 
needed  but  sma'  assistance  frae  me,  for  "  poortith  cauld"  was  never  her  lot, 
sir,  though  the  necessaries  o'  life  were  a'  she  ever  had, — and  as  for  its  luxu- 
ries— gin  you  except  a  dish  o'  strang  tea,  and  noo  and  than  a  whiff  o'  bacca 
—for  she  was  nae  regular  smoker — she  had  a  speerit  abune  them  a',  sir  ;  and 
had  the  deevil  tempted  her  even  in  a  dream,  when  sometimes  ane's  sowle 
seems  to  lose  its  nature,  wi'  the  shadows  o'  a'  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
that  his  wild  warlockry  cou'd  hae  conjured  up,  hoo  she  wou'd  hae  strauch- 
ened  hersell  up  to  her  haill  hicht,  and,  wi'  a  smile  far  prooder  and  sterner 
than  his  ain  froon,  hae  sent  Satan  and  a'  his  visionary  viands  awa'  back  to 
the  regions  o'  everlastin'  dolour  and  despair. 

NORTH. 

She  was  a  stately  old  lady. 

SHEPHERD, 

Wha  was  ? 

NORTH, 

Your  mother. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  was  speakin'  about  ma  mither  ? 

NORTH. 
Why,  yourself,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou  aye,  sae  I  was.  But  my  imagination,  sir,  a'  at  ance  wafted  me  awa' 
intil  the  laneliest  spat  amang  a'  the  hills  whare  my  childhood  played — and 
amang  the  broom-bushes  and  the  brackens  there,  I  was  beginning  when 
you  reca'd  me  by  that  rap  on  the  table,  to  sink  awa'  back  again  intil  the 
dream  o'  dreams ! 

NORTH, 

The  dream  o'  dreams  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  sir — The  dream,  sir,  in  which  I  saw  Kilmeny !  For  though  I  wrott 
doon  the  poem  on  the  sclate  in  the  prime  o'  manhood,  anither  being  than 
mysell  did  in  verity  compose  or  creawte  it,  sir,  ae  day  when  I  was  lying  a' 
by  mysell  in  that  laneliest  spat,  wi'  but  twa-three  sheep  aside  me,  ae  linty 
and  nae  mair ;  but  oh  !  how  sweetly  the  glad  cretur  sang  !  and  after  that 
some  other  cretur  nor  me  had  composed  or  creawted  it,  she  keepit  whisper, 
whisperin'  the  words  far  within  my  ears,  till  memory  learned  them  a  off 
by  heart  as  easy  as  the  names  o'  Christian  creturs  that  we  meet  wi'  on  Sab- 
baths at  the  kirk ;  and  frae  that  genie-haunted  hour,  known  now  through 
a'  braid  Scotland  is  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 

NORTH, 

Britain  and  America- — 

SHEPHERD. 

But  for  many  obscure  years  a  nameless  man,  or  kent  but  by  the  name  o' 
Jamie  amang  my  simple  compeers,  I  carried  bonny  Kilmeny  for  ever  in  the 
arms  o'  my  heart,  kissin'  her  shut  een  whan  she  sleepit,  and  her  lips  as 
cawm  as  the  lips  o'  death,  but  as  sweet  as  them  o'  an  undying  an^el ! 

NORTH. 

And  such  was  the  origin  of  the  finest  Pastoral  Lyric  in  our  tongue ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sic  indeed,  sir,  was  its  origin.  For  my  sowle,  ye  see,  sir,  had  fa'n  into 
a  kind  o'  inspired  dwawm — and  the  Green  Leddy  o'  the  Forest,  nae  less 
than  the  Fairy  Queen  hersell,  had  stown  out  frae  the  land  o'  peace  on  my 
slumber ;  and  she  it  was  that  stooped  down,  and  wi'  her  ain  lily-haun  shed- 
ding frae  my  forehead  the  yellow  hair,  left  a  kiss  upon  my  temples, 
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where  the  organ  6*  imagination  or  ideality  lies  j  and  at  the  totich  arose  the. 
vision  in  which 

"  Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen," 

and  frae  which  you,  sir,  in  your  freendship  say,  that  I  becam  ane  o'  the  Im- 
mortals, 

KORTH, 
The  moral  of  the  tale  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  moral  o'  the  tale  is  this — that  never  was  I  sae  happy  in  my  parent's 
hoose  as  I  was  that  nicht — that  Saturday  nicht.  Thae  images  o'  ideal 
goodness  and  beauty  had  saftened  a'  ma  heart — and  sae  far  frae  my  heart  be- 
coming chilled  as  my  fancy  warmed,  as  you,  Mr  Muir,  aver  is  the  case,  I 
sat  as  mute  as  a  mouse  by  the  ingle,  thinkin'  on  my  father  and  mither,  and 
brithers  and  sisters,  and  on  the  possible  force  o'  affection  in  filial  and  pa- 
rental hearts,  till  I  cou'd  hae  dee  d  for  ony  o'  them ;  but  since  there  was  nae 
need  o'  that,  I  took  a  silent  oath  that  I  wou'd  behave  mysell  weel  in  life, 
that  the  hearts  o'  ma  twa'  parents  might  sing  aloud  for  joy,  and  that  I  wou'd 
work  hard  at  ony  roainner  o'  wark  my  maister  chose  to  set  me — auld  Mr 
Laidlaw — that  I  might  in  time  mak  up  a  sma'  pose  again'  the  day  o'  their  auld 
age,  and  see  that  nae  ither  snaws  than  what  Time  draps  frae  his  frosty  fingers 
ehou'd  ever  let  ae  single  flake  fa'  on  their  unsheltered  heads,} 

NORTH. 

And  that  oath  you  devoutly  kept,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  "  theory,  at  least,  o'  the  social  affections,  was  never  sae  refined  and 
elevated  as  to.unfi  t  me  for  the  practice  o'  them ;"  and  yet  I  shou'd  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  spirit  within  me,  to  the  spirit  that  breathed  in  the  bosoms  of 
Thomson,  and  Ramsay,  and  Burns, — to  the  spirit  that  reigns  a'  owre  Scot- 
land, and  hath  its  holy  altars  at  this  day  in  ilka  hut  and  ilka  shieling,  did  I 
fear  to  say,  I — even  I — have  refined  and  elevated  my  theory  of  all  the 
social  affections  far  beyond  the  reach  o'  sic  a  meeserable  deevil  as  Lowry 
Sterne ;  and  that  if  people  will  whine  owre  dead  asses,  and  neglect  living 
mothers,  the  blame  maun  be  attributed  no  to  a  refined  and  elevated  theory 
o'  the  social  affections.;  for  I  defy  ony  theory  beneath  the  skies  to  be  mair  re- 
fined and  elevated  than  is  the  practice  o'  the  Christian,  or  imagination  to 
conceive  thochts  or  feelings  half  as  beautifu'  or  shooblime  as  thousans  that 
the  real  agonies  o'  life,  be  they  agonies  o'  woe  or  bliss,  send  into  men's  hearts, 
driving  like  hurricanes,  or  breathe  them  like  the  hush  o'  some  lown  place. 
Think  o'  the  speerit  o'  a  son  or  a  father  ca'd  upon  by  nature  to  do  his  duty 
on  some  great  emergency — think,  sir,  on  his  haen  done  it — and  done  it  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  well-pleasing  to  God — and  then  shew  me,  sir,  any 
theory  o'  the  social  affections  so  high  and  so  refined,  that  the  mind  wou'd  feel 
a  fall  frae  it,  if  required  to  ack  in  the  light  and  glow  o'  common  humanity  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore  seems,  by  his  mild-looking  silence,  James,  to  acquiesce  •    •• 

SHEPHERD. 

.  Do  you  acquiesce,  Mr  Muir  ?— Weel,  a  nod's  eneuch. 

NORTH. 

But  Mr  Moore,  James,  says,  "  that  not  only  is  the  necessity  of  commerce 
with  other  minds  less  felt  by  such  persons — (the  men  of  a  hfgher  order  of 
genius) — but,  from  that  fastidiousness  which  the  opulence  of  their  own  re- 
sources generates,  the  society  of  those  less  gifted  with  intellectual  means 
than  themselves,  becomes  often  a  restraint  and  burden,  to  which  not  all  the 
charms  of  friendship,  or  even  love,  can  reconcile  them." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  He  wou'd  indeed  be  a  pretty  fallow,  wha,  in  opulence  o'  his  ain 
resources,  fand  a  fastidiousness  generated  within  him  towards  bis  sweet- 
heart ! — because,  forsooth,  the  bonny  lassie  was  less  "  gifted  wi'  intellectual 
means!"  That  would  be  rather  philosophical,  or  rather  pragmatical  or 
pedantic,  than  poetical ;  and  a  girl  would  need  to  be  a  great  gawpus  indeed, 
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provided  she  was  modest,  and  loving,  and  handsome,  and  weel-faured— and  a 
poet's  mistress  must  be  endowed  wi'  sic  qualities — afore  a  man  p'  the  higher 
order  o'  genius  wou'd  feel  fastidious  to  Fanny.  Dinna  you  think  .sae,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do.  Nay,  I  believe,  that,  were  a  true  poet  to  marry  an  idiot,  'tis  a 
thousand  to  one  that  he  would  never  find  it  out. 

SHEPHERD. 
Just  as  wi'  a  dowdy. 

NORTH, 

Precisely. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  idiot  would,  in  his  eyes,  be  a  Minerva,  fresh  frae  the  brain  o'  Jove— — 

NORTH. 

Lempriere ! 

SHEPHERD. 

and  the  dowdy,  a  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces. 

NORTH. 

"  Men  of  a  high  order  of  genius"  are  not  unfrequently  fastidious  in  the 
formation  of  their  friendships.  They  are  privileged  to  be  so;  but  their 
friendships,  when  once  formed  with  congenial  spirits,  though  perhaps  less 
gifted,  are  imperishable — and  they  are  sacred,  far  beyond  the  conception  of 
vulgar  souls. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  do  you  mean  by  vulgar  souls,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  the  souls  of  shepherds,  James,  but  of  Bagmen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aneuch. 

NORTH. 

And  what  more  common  than  friendships  between  men  of  transcendent 
genius,  and  men  of  no  genius  at  all ! 

"  Worth  (not  wit)  makes  the  man — the  want  of  it  the  fellow ;" 

and  before  the  power  of  Virtue,  Genius  loves  to  stand,  not  rebuked,  for  haply 
there  was  no  occasion  for  rebuke,  but  in  abasement  of  spirit,  and  reverence 
of  her  who  is  a  seraph. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  orders  o'  minds  mingle  naturally,  and  o'  their  ain  accord ;  and  life 
woudnapossessthat  delichtfully  variegated  character  that  is  noo  sae  charmin', 
gin  ilka  class  keepit  aloof  by  itsell,  and  trusted  to  itsell  for  a'  its  enjoyment 
o'  this  warld. 

NORTH. 

Proceed  to  paint  the  inevitable  results  of  any  opposite  system. 

SHEPHERD. 

Suppose  poets,  for  example,  and  o'  poets  we're  speakin',  a*  nocked  the- 

gither 

NORTH. 
On  pretence  of  being  birds  of  the  same  feather. 

SHEPHERD. 


and  seemed  to  set  their  necks  and  their  wings  on  fire. 

NORTH. 
"  But  ere  the  second  Sunday  came"—— 

SHEPHERD. 

The  knowe  would  be  a'  covered  wi'  bluidy  feathers,  as  if  there  had 

been  foughten  there  a  Welsh  main  o'  cocks !  Some  o'  the  poets  would  be  seen 
sittin'  on  their  doups,  AVI'  their  een  picket  oot,  and  yet,  like  true  ggemm, 
dartin'  their  nebs  roun'  aboot  on  a'  sides,  in  houps  o'  finnin'  a  foe.  Ith'ers 
o'  them  wou'd  be  aff  and  awa,  whurr,  ower  the  back  o'  beyont,  and  there 
venturin'  to  raise  an  occasional  craw  on  their  new  domain.  And  ane,  ob* 
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noxious  to  a'  the  rest,  would  be  lyin'  battered  to  bits,  stane-dead.  So  much 
sir,  for  birds  o'  a  feather  flocking  thegither — when  thae  birds  happened  to 
be  poets. 

NORTH. 

Whereas,  by  the  economy  of  nature,  "  poets  and  all  other  men  of  the 
higher  order  of  genius"  are  sprinkled  over  society,  and  all  their  ongoings 
intermingled  with  those  of  the  children  of  the  common  clay.  And  thus 
"  poets  and  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius"  are  made  to  submit  or  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  this  world,  and  its  ordinary  laws,  or,  if  they  do 
not,  they  soon  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  ridiculous,  and  that  genius  is 
never  less  respected  than  when  it  chooses  to  wear  a  cap  and  bells. 

SHEPHERD. 

Anither  skreed. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore,  towards  the  close  of  his  disquisition,  says,  "  that  if  the  portrait 
he  has  attempted  of  those  gifted  with  high  genius,  be  allowed  to  bear,  in 
any  of  its  features,  a  resemblance  to  the  originals,  it  can  no  longer  be  mat- 
ter of  question  whether  a  class,  so  set  apart  from  the  track  of  ordinary  life, 
so  removed,  by  their  very  elevation,  out  of  the  influences  of  our  common  at- 
mosphere, are  at  all  likely  to  furnish  tractable  subjects  for  that  most  trying 
of  all  social  experiments — matrimony." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  like  the  soun'  o'  that  sentence. 

NORTH. 

Nor  I,  James.  In  the  first  place,  the  portrait  may  bear,  "  in  some  of  its 
features,  a  resemblance  to  the  originals,"  and  yet  the  question  started  by 
Mr  Moore,  by  no  means  be  put  to  sleep. 

SHEPHERD. 

His  logic's  oot  at  the  elbows. 

NORTH. 

Secondly,  Mr  Moore  has  utterly  failed  in  shewing,  that  the  class  he  speaks 
of,  are  set  apart  from  the  track  of  ordinary  life,  and  removed,  by  their  very 
elevation,  out  of  the  influences  of  our  common  atmosphere. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  you,  sir,  have  utterly  succeeded  in  pruvin'  the  very  contrar. 

NORTH. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  Cockneyish  and  Bagman-like  vulgarity  in  the  would-be 
fashionable  slang-whangishness  of  the  terms,  "  at  all  likely  to  furnish  sub- 
jects for  that  most  trying  of  all  social  experiments — matrimony." 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  the  deevil,  Mr  Muir,  can  ye,  wi'  ony  semblance  o'  sense  ava,  man,  ca' 
that  the  maist  tryin'  o'  a'  "  social  experiments,"  which  is,  has  been,  and  will 
be,  performing  by  all  men  and  women  in  the  "  varsal  world,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fools  or  unfortunates,  called  bachelors  and  old  maids,  frae 
the  beginning  till  the  end  o'  time— frae  Milton's  First  Man,  to  Campbell's 
Last? 

NORTH. 

Why,  really,  James,  Mr  Moore  here  speaks  of  matrimony  in  the  style  of 
a  sentimental  farce-writer  for  the  Cobourg  Theatre.  Observe  what  a  silly 
look  the  word  "  matrimony"  wears,  and  how  like  ninnies  the  "  men  of  the 
higher  order  of  genius"  kythe  on  being  brought  forward  by  Hymen,  in  a 
string,  and  kicking  and  flinging  out  unlike  "  tractable  subjects."  " 

SHEPHERD. 

^  The  haill  discussion  grows  ludicrous  on  reflection,  and  an  air  o'  insince- 
rity, almost  o'  banter,  Mr  Muir,  at  last  plays  owre  your  features,  as  if  you 
were  bammin'  the  public  ; — but  the  public's  no  sae  easy  bammed,  sir,  and 
imperiously  demands  "  a  wise  and  learned  spirit"  in  him  who  takes  it  upon 
him  to  pruve  that  the  holiest  o'  a'  God  and  Natur's  ordinances,  is  no  suited 
to  men  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius,  wha  sou'd  be  a'  monks  and  celibates, 
Rae  fastidious  necessarily  are  they  alike  in  freenship  and  love !  Ony  mail- 
havers  ? 
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NORTH. 

A  few. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  awa',  for  ony  thing's  better  nor  politiks — and  I'm  gratefu'  to  you  for 
keepin'  aff  them  the  nicht. 

NORTH. 

Politics !  I  had  forgotten  there  was  such  a  thing  in  all  the  wide  world. 
But  here  is  a  bit  of  poetical  politics,  by  a  young  friend  of  mine,  James — 
a  promising  youth,  of  the  right  kidney — and  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  one  day 
or  other  do  honour  to  an  honourable  name.  My  young  friend  informs  me 
that  the  lines  are  written  by  one,  who,  without  positively  condemning  the 
late  French  Revolution,  cannot  bestow  upon  it  that  unqualified  approbation 
which  many  wish  it  to  receive, — much  less  can  justify  those  in  our  own 
country,  who,  while  they  profess  themselves  friendly  to  the  constitution, 
take  advantage  of  the  late  transactions  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
naming  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  populace,  and  actually  wear  the  Tri-cblor 
—the  acknowledged  badge  of  revolution. 

THE  TRI-COLOR. 

• 

Again  o'er  the  vine-cover'd  regions  of  France, 

"  See  the  day-star  of  Liberty  rise !" 
The  plaudits  of  nations  shall  hail  its  advance 

To  its  own  native  place  in  the  skies. 
O'er  her  patriot  legions  behold — as  of  yore — • 

The  Tri-color  banner  unfurled ; 
'Tis  the  banner  whose  glory  Napoleon  bore 

To  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world. 

The  Red  is  the  flush  on  the  cheek  of  the  brave, 

As  they  tell  of  the  deeds  they  have  done  ; 
And  the  Blue  is  the  soft  eye  of  Pity — to  save, 

When  the  battle  of  Freedom  is  won. 
The  White  is  the  robe  virgin  Innocence  wears, 

France's  triumphs  are  innocent  now, 
For  unnurtured  by  blood,  and  unwater'd  by  tears, 

Is  the  wreath  that  encircles  her  brow. 

But  though  freshly  and  fairly  the  laurel  may  bloom 

For  France  in  this  hour  of  her  pride, 
And  the  voice  of  her  martyrs  proclaim  from  the  tomb, 

"'Twas  in  Liberty's  cause  that  we  died;" 
Shame  to  those  !  who,  unconscious  of  Liberty's  worth, 

Sound  the  tocsin  of  groundless  alarm, 
Nor  know,  that,  when  brought  from  the  land  of  its  birth, 

The  Tri-color  loses  its  charm. 

For  the  Red  is  Rebellion's  appropriate  hue, 

The  Blue,  livid  Envy's  foul  stain ; 
And  the  White  is  pale  Terror,  that  trembles  to  do 

The  deeds  the  base  heart  can  contain ; 
But  the  red  rose  of  England,  and  Scotland's  brown  heath, 

Twined  with  Ireland's  green  shamrock  we  see, 
Then  let's  bind  them  the  closer  with  Loyalty's  wreath, 

That's  the  Tri-color,  Britain,  for  thee  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Capital — sir — capital ! 

NORTH. 

In  looking  back  through  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious,  we  shall  find, 
says  Mr  Moore,  "  that  with  scarcely  one  exception,  from  Homer  down 
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to  Lord  Byron,  they  have  been,  in.  their. several  degrees,  restless  and  soli- 
tary spirits"——  ^ 

5HEPHEHD» 

That's  a  lee. 

NORTH. 

"  with  minds,"  he  continues,  "  wrapped  up  like  silkworms  in  their 

pwn  tasks"—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh!  Mister  Muir,  but  that's  a  desperate  bad  eemage.  Homer  and  Byron 
— twa  silkworms  !  But  wull  ye  answer  me  this,  sir,  dinna  silkworms  marry  ? 
Linnaeus  says  they  do — and  James  Wulson  shewed  me  a  box  o'  them  a'  en- 
joyin'  their  hinney-moon.  If  sae,  why  soudna  poets  marry  too,  as  weel's 
thae  bit  "  restless  and  solitary  spirits"  the  silkworms,  wham  they,  in  their 
ither  warks,  it  seems,  sae  nearly  resemble  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore  may  know  more  of  Homer's  life  than  I  do,  James ;  but  I  for 
one  will  never  believe  that  he  was  a  restless  and  solitary  spirit—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wrapped  up  like  a  silkworm.    Nor  me. 

NORTH. 

"  A  stranger  and  rebel,"  Mr  Moore  insanely  adds,  "  to  domestic  ties,  and 
bearing  about  with  him  a  deposit  for  posterity  in  his  soul,  to  the  jealous 
watching  and  enriching  of  which  almost  all  other  thoughts  and  considera- 
tions have  been  sacrificed." 

SHEPHERD. 

Says  he  that  o'  the  ever-rejoicing  Homer,  wha  was  equally  at  hame  on 
the  battle-field,  the  plain  o'  ocean,  the  tent-palace  o'  the  king  o'  men,  the 
sky-dwelling  o'  the  immortal  gods  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  says  well,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Classics,  Part  First,  "that  Homer  always  seems  to  write  in  good  spi- 
rits, and  he  rarely  fails  to  put  his  readers  in  good  spirits  also.  To  do  this  is 
a  prerogative  of  genius  in  all  times ;  but  it  is  especially  so  of  the  genius  of 
primitive  or  heroic  poetry.  In  Homer,  head  and  heart  speak,  and  are  spo- 
ken to  together.  Morbid  peculiarities  of  thought  and  temper  have  no  place 
in  him.  He  is  as  wide  and  general  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  earth 
upon  which  we  tread ;  and  his  vivacious  spirit  animates,  like  a  Proteus,  a 
thousand  different  forms  of  intellectual  production  —  the  life-preserving 
principle  in  them  all.  He  is  as  the  mighty  strength  of  his  own  deep-flowing 
ocean, 

'  Whence  all  the  rivers,  all  the  seas  have  birth, 
And  every  fountain,  every  well  on  earth.'  " 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  eir,  what  a  wonnerfu'  memory  is  yours !  You're  the  only  man  I  ever 
kent  that  can  repeat  aff  by  heart  great  screeds  o'  prose  composition  on  a' 
manner  o'  soobjects,  just  as  if  they  were  extemporawneous  effusions  o'  his 
ain,  thrown  aff  in  the  heat  o'  discoorse.  Mr  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  maun 
be  a  clever  fallow. 

NORTH. 

A  scholar  and  a  gentleman — though  I  intend  taking  him  to  task  for  a  few 
trifles  one  of  these  days. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  Hartley  about? 

NORTH. 

Dreaming  in  the  leafless  woods  !  Many  an  article  he  promises  to  send  me 
— but  I  ask,  "  Where  are  they  ?"  and  echo  answers,  "  Where  are  they  ?" 

SHEPHERD. 

Send  him  to  boord  wi'  me  in  the  Forest. 

NORTH. 
But  to  return  to  Mr  Moore — he  picks  out  the  names  of  some  great  philo- 
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sophers  who  died  bachelors,  and  having  observed  that  they  all "  silently  admit- 
ted  their  own  unfitness  for  the  marriage  tie  by  remaining  in  celibacy" 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoot,  toot.    That's  nae  reasonin' 

NORTH. 

— — he  observes,  that  the  fate  of  poets  in  matrimony  has  but  justified  the 
caution  of  the  philosophers.  "  While  the  latter,"  he  says,  "  have  given  warn- 
ing to  genius  by  keeping  free  of  the  yoke,  the  others  have  still  more  effec- 
tually done  so  by  their  misery  under  it,  the  annals  of  this  sensitive  race 
having,  at  all  times,  abounded  with  proofs,  that  genius  ranks  but  low  among 
the  elements  of  social  happiness— that,  in  general,  the  brighter  the  gift,  the 
more  disturbing  its  influence — and  that,  in  the  married  life  particularly,  its 
effects  have  been  too  often  like  that  of  the  '  wormwood  star,'  whose  light 
filled  the  waters  on  which  it  fell  with  bitterness." 

SHEPHERD. 

Screeds  o'  prose-composition  again,  I  declare !  Oh !  what'n  a  storehouse ! 

NORTH. 

And  then  he  boldly  avers  at  once,  that  "  on  the  list  of  married  poets  who 
have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  are  the  four  illustrious  names  of  Dante, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Dryden — to  which  we  must  now  add,  as  a  partner 
in  their  destiny,  a  name  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  them 
— Lord  Byron." 

SHEPHERD. 

.  I  never  read  a  word  o'  Dante's  Comedy  o'  Hell,  sae  I  sail  say  nae  mair 
anent  it,  than  that  the  soobjeck  seems  better  adapted  for' tragedy — and  as  for 
Dryden,  I'm  no  sae  familiar  's  I  sou'd  be  wi'  "  Glorious  John" — sae  Byron 
may  be  equal,  inferior,  or  superior  to  baith  them  twa — But  I  hae  read  Shak- 
speare and  Milton  mony  thousan'  times,  and,  Maister  Muir,  ye  had  nae  richt, 
sir,  by  your  ipse-dixe,  to  place  Byron  by  the  side  o'  them  twa,  the  greatest 
o'  a'  the  children  o'  man — he  maun  sit,  in  a*  his  glory,  far  doon  aneath  their 
feet. 

NORTH. 

He  must.  But  Mr  Moore  had  no  right  to  place  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
on  the  list  of  miserable  married  men.  Milton's  character  and  conduct  as  a 
husband  appear  to  have  been  noble  and  sublime.  Of  Shakspeare's  married 
life  we  know  nothing — or  rather,  less  than  nothing — a  few  dim  and  contra- 
dictory-seeming expressions,  almost  unintelligible,  on  the  strength  of  which 
Mr  Moore  has  not  scrupled  to  place  him  as  a  partner  in  destiny  along  with 
Byron,  the  most  miserable  of  the  miserable,  and  at  last  a  profligate.  The 
destiny  of  Dante  lay  not  in  his  marriage,  however  unhappy  it  might  have 
been,  and  'tis  a  sorry  way  of  dealing  with  the  truth  to  slur  and  slobber  over 
all  its  principal  features, 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Te  idiosyncracies— — 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  lang-nebbed  polysyllable  ! 

NORTH. 

— —  of  all  the  Philosophers — and  Poets — and  men  of  the  higher  order  of 
genius — whom  Mr  Moore  adduces  as  examples  of  unfitness  for  marriage, 
were  different,  through  all  the  possible  degrees  of  difference — and  yet  he 
seeks  to  subject  them  all  to  one  general  law  of  life ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist  illogical,  and  maist  unphilosophic.  I  was  just  gaun  to  sae — maist 
irrational — but  that  micht  be  ower  strang  a  word.  He  was  bound  to  hae 
taken  them  ane  by  ane,  and  to  hae  analeezed  their  specific  characters,  and  to 
hae  illustrated  their  fortunes  and  their  fates,  and  their  position  in  the  times 
and  places  they  flourished  in,  and  then  to  hae  applied  the  upshot  o'  the  haill 
enquiry  to  the  pint  in  haun — Were  they,  or  were  they  not— and  why  and 
wherefore — likely  or  unlikely  to  hae  been  wicked  or  meescrable  married 
men?  Having  failed  to  do  a'  that,  and  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that,  why,  Mister 
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Muir,  let  me  tell  you  to  your  face,  ma  canty  chiel,  that  you  hae  dune  nae- 
thing  ava',  and  that  your  argument's  aboot  as  strang's  a  spider's  wab,  that 
keeps  flaffin'  in  the  wind  beside  a.broken  lozen,  feckless  even  to  catch  fleas 
— for  by  comes  a  great  bummer,  like  Mr  North  or  me,  and  carries  it  aff  on  his 
doup  intil  the  open  sunshine. 

NORTH.1 

The  subject  of  Mr  Moore's  elaborate  failure,  James,  deserves  discus- 
sion  

SHEPHERD. 

And  it's  had  it. 

NORTH. 

But  a  few  hints 

SHEPHERD. 

Sparks  struck  out  by  your  steel  and  ma  flint,  which  hae  only  to  fa'  intil 
the  gunpoother  o'  the  thochtfu'  reader's  mind,  in  order  to  set  the  heaven  o* 
his  imagination  in  a  bleeze,  and  shew  him  a'  the  Life-region  illuminated  far 
and  wide  roun'  the  haill  horizon. 

NORTH. 

Heaven  and  earth,  my  dear  Shepherd,  what  a  libel  on  the  Living  Illus- 
trious of  our  own  land  !  Great  men  are  now  among  us 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  Great  Poets — born  for  a'  time,  sir — and  a'  married— a'  wi'  wives  and 
weans — that  is,  the  maist  feck  o'  them — an'  first-rate  husbands  and  fathers, 
croose  as  ggem-cocks  on  their  walks,  wi'  fierce  een,  sharp  nebs,  lang  claws, 
and  rainbow  tails,  crawin'  till  the  welkin  rings  wi'  their  shrill  clarions, 

and  then  doon  wi'  ane  o'  their  wings 

NORTH. 

Stop,  James.  I  suspect  Mr  Moore,  with  all  his  palaver,  has  been  fishing 
for  a  compliment— 

SHEPHERD. 

And  he  shall  catch  ane — or  rather  I'll  fasten  ane  on  his  hyeuck — and  he 
may  whup  it  owre  his  head.  A  better  husband  and  a  better  father  than 
Mister  Muir — excepp,  aiblins,  it  be  masell — canna  be  pictur'd ;  and  yet, 
whatever  maybe  the  fate  o'  La  I  hi  Rookh,  his  sangs'll  last  to  a'  eternity — that  is, 
as  lang's  the  Eerish  nation — and  afore  it  be  extinguished,  there'll  be  bluidy 
wark,  for  they're  deevils  for  fechtin',  and  whaever  prevails  owre  them  to 
their  utter  extermination,  wull  hae  little  to  brag  on — but  the  twa  nations'll 
be  fund  lyin'  stane-dead  by  ane  anither's  sides,  and  the  dead'll  hae  to  bury 
the  dead. 

NORTH. 

One  word  more,  James,  and  I  have  done. 

SHEPHERD. 

Where's  Mister  Muir  ?  This  moment  he  was  sittin'  at  my  elbow — and 
lo  and  behold  he  has  vanished ! 

NORTH. 

A  phantom  of  your  imagination,  James — Would  it  were  a  reality,  for  Mr 
Moore  is  a  delightful  person,  and  his  genius  glances  in  conversation  bright 
as  the  diamond-ring  on  his  little  finger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  I  coud  hae  ta'en  ma  Bible-oath  that  he  was  sittin'  in  this  chair, 
nod,  noddin',  noo  at  me,  and  then  at  you,  wi'  a  sort  o'  slicht  sardonic  smile 
about  the  silent  but  expressive  mouth  o'  him,  amaist  as  much  as  to  say  that 
"  what  is  writ  is  writ,"  and  maun  e'en  remain  in  secula  -seculorum. 

NORTH. 

I  hope  better  things.  But  if  the  passages  now  gently  criticised  be  retain- 
ed in  the  octavo  edition,  I  shall  tackle  to  Mr  Moore  in  a  different  trim,  and, 
nathless  my  admiration  of  his  genius,  his  character,  and  himself,  his  sconce 
shall  feel  the  crutch. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  gin  he  pu't  out  o'  your  haun,  and  gie  ye  a  clour  on  the  side  o'  the. 
head  wi'  your  ain  weapon  ?  Grasp  it  furm,  sir. 
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NORTH. 

No — James.  He  that  is  cunning  of  fence — and  I  have  taken  lessons  from 
Francalanza — has  a  fine,  easy,  seemingly  almost  loose  hold  of  the  hilt — but 
out  of  that  hold,  sleight  or  strength  has  never  yet  beat  or  twitched  my  timber. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  you  maunua  hurt  Mister  Muir's  head  owre  sair,  although  he  has 
libelled  us  married  men  "  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius." 

NORTH. 

Married  men?  By  St  Benedict,  I  am  but  a  bachelor  of  hearts.  Had  I  been 
double— instead  of  single — I  might  have  sung  small 

SHEPHERD. 

Sung  sma'  ?  Hae  I  sung  sma'  on  this  theorem  ?  Why,  sir,  it's  in  the  power 
o'  ony  ae  man  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius — say  poetical  genius — to  lavish  in 
the  prodigality  o'  his  sowl,  mair  love  on  his  wife,  during  ony  ae  day — aye, 
ony  ae  hour,  than  it's  in  the  capacity  o'  a  coof  to  bestow  on  his  during  fifety 
years,  beginnin'  wi'  the  first  blink  o'  the  hinney-moon,  and  endin'  wi'  the  last 
lower  o'  the  nicht  that  fa's  upon  her  coffin.  O !  what  a  fearfu'  heap  o'  pas- 
sion can  the  poet  cram  intil  ae  embrace — ae  kiss — ae  smile — ae  look — ae 
whisper — ae  word — towards  the  partner  o'  his  life — the  mither  o'  his  weans 

NORTH. 

"  You  speak  to  me  who  never  had  a  wife." 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  chiel,  I  pity  you.  What  although  the  poet's  marriage-life  be  some- 
times stormy — what  though  sometimes  .  «jtto 

"  Blackness  come"  across  it  like  a  squall, 
Darkening  the  sea?" 

Yet  wha  can  pent  the  glory  and  the  brichtness  o*  the  celestial  cawm— - 
when  the  world  o'  them  twa — o'  him  and  his  wife — may  be  likened  till  the 
ocean  and  a'  her  isles,  in  the  breezy  sunshine— and  them  twa  themsells  till 
consort-ships  steering  alang  wi'  a'  their  sails  and  a'  their  streamers — nae  fear 
o'  shoals  or  lee-shore  rocks— on,  on,  on  thegither  towards  the  haven  o' 
everlastin'  rest,  amang  the  regions  o'  the  setting  sun !  Or  when  it  may  be 
likened — that  is,  the  world  o'  them  twa — o'  him  and  his  wife — till  the  blue 

lift,  a'  a-lilt  wi'  laverocks 

NORTH. 

Beautiful,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is't?  Weel,  I'll  sing't  again — Till  the  blue  lift,  a'  a-lilt  wi'  laverocks — and 
themsells  twa,  like  consort-clouds — noo  a  wee  way  apairt — and  noo  mehin' 
intil  ane  anither — purshued  by  een  lookin'  up  frae  below — alang  their  sky- 
course — o'  which  the  goal  is  set  by  God's  ain  haun  far  in  amang  the  stars  o' 
heaven ! 

NORTH. 

More  than  beautiful,  James — sublime. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  maun  a'  thae  divine  days  and  nichts  be  left  out  o1  the  estimate 
made  o'  the  poet's  married  life  '«*  As  weel  micht  a  man  libel  a  beautifu'  and 
glorious  summer,  by  taukin'  o'  naething  else  but  a  few  mountain  spates,  or 
tvva-three  dreadfu'  glooms  o'  thunner  and  lichtnin'. 

NORTH. 

I  give  in.    I  am  beat  all  to  sticks.     I  am  but  Pan — — 

SHEPHERD. 

And  I  Apollo.     Hurraw — hurraw — hurraw  !  Your  nieve,  sir. 

NORTH. 
The  misery  of  marriage  lies  among  the  common  herd. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  you  have  it,  sir — amang  the  mean,  the  vile,  the  coorse,  the  brutal— 
where  Hymen  may  be  almost  said,  in  the  language  o'  Milton,  "  amang  the 
bestial  herds  to  range  j"  for  what  are  men  and  women,  mutually  "  feeding 
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on  garbage,"  as  Shakspeare  says,  but  the  bestial  ?  But  wi'  a'  their  sins  and 
sorrows,  and  sometimes  baith  are  sair,  "  men  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius" 
still  partake  o'  an  almost  divine  natur, — the  women  that  marries  them  arc 
to  "  radiant  angels  link'd" — Shakspeare  again,  sir ; — nor  do  they  "  sate  them- 
selves in  celestial  beds" — Wullie  ance  mair — for,  on  leavin'  the  eider-down 
o'  the  nuptial  couch,  out  walks  the  poet  amang  the  dew-draps  o'  the  morniu', 
and  as  he  sings  his  hymns  at  the  shrine  o'  Natur,  he  feels  that,  lang  as  he  is 
true  to  that  religion,  there  is  a  perpetual  "  bridal  o'  the  earth  and  sky," 
(auld  Herbert)  reminding  him,  as  by  a  divine  emblem,  o'  his  ain  union  wi' 
her  whom  he  has  left  in  bliss,  wi'  a  loving  blossom  in  her  bosom,  aiblins 
the  last-born  o'  the  flock,  wi'  a  look  o'  baith  its  pawrents  mysteriously 
blended  in  its  sleeping  smiles. 

NORTH. 
I  am  mute. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wush  it  wou'd  only  chap  twal — for  I'm  gettin'  desperate  hungry.  Ha ! 
there's  the  warnin' — in  three  minutes  we  sail  see  the  gawcie  face  o'  Awm- 
rose  wi'  the  oysters. 

NORTH. 

"  From  such  celestial  colloquy  sublime,"  how  can  we  descend  to  shell- 
fish ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wait  a  wee,  and  I'll  show  you  that,  sir.    But  wha  sail  we  abuse  neist  ? 

NORTH. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir  Walter !  Oh !  but  that  woud  be  wicket.  Howsomever,  he's  but  mor- 
tal— sae  begin  the  abuse — and  though  I  wullna  just  say  that  I'll  join  in't, 
yet 

NORTH. 

You'll  enjoy  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins,  sic  is  human  natur.  You're  fleein'  at  high  ggemm  the  nicht,  sir. 

NORTH. 
Reach  me  over  his  Demonology. 

SHEPHERD.     ' 

Where  ?    Ou  aye,  on  the  brace-piece; 

NORTH. 
I  told  you,  you  may  remember,  at  our  last  meeting,  that— — 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  remember  ae  single  syllable  o'  what  was  said,  either  by  you  or 
me,  at  the  last  Noctes — nor,  indeed,  at  ony  o'  the  half  hunder  Nocteses 
celebrated  in  Gabriel's  Road  and  Piccardy  since  the  Great  Year  o'  the 
Chaldee.  I  never  remembers  naething — but  a'  that  ever  occurs  to  my  mind 
has  the  appearance  o'  bein'  imagination.  A'  thae  Fifty- Twa  Nocteses — 
what  are  they  noo  but  dreams  aboot  dreams !  Sometimes  when  I  read  the 
record  o'  ane  o'  them  in  the  Maggazin,  I  wonner  wha's  that  Shepherd  that 
speaks  about  the  Forest — till  a'  at  ance  I  begin  to  jaloose  that  he's  my  verra 
ain  sell,  and  that  I  really  maun  hae  been  carrying  on  the  war  bravely  that 
nicht  at  Ambrose's,  though  in  what  year — I'm  sure  aneuch  o'  the  century 
•—it  passed  by  like  a  sugh,  naething  is  there  in  the  wild  words  to  tell — nor 
in  the  guffaws  that  a'  luk  sae  silent,  sir,  in  prent  yellow'd  by  time,  aye  me- 
lancholy and  mournful  amaist  as  the  smilin'  face  o'  a  dear  freen  in  a  pic- 
ture, when  ane  luks  at  it,  wi'  a  sigh,  years  after  the  original  is  dead  ! — But 
let's  cut  up  Sir  Walter — Hark  ! 

[The  Time-piece  strikes  Twelve^  and  enter  PICARDY  and  his  Tail, 
with  "  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep," 

NORTH. 

Let  me  read  aloud  to  you,  my  dear  James,  with  suitable  emphasis,  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  beginning,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  composi- 
tioih 
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-   SHEPHERD. 

Head  awa,  sir — read  awa.  I'm  a  freen'  till  the  deveesion  o'  labour, 
lleadin's  ae  department,  and  eatin's  another,  o'  the  great  bizziness  o'  social 
life.  I'm  nae  great  haun'  at  the  first — sae  I  relinquish  it  to  ane  wha's  a 
maister  in  the  art ;  but  as  to  the  ither,  I'll  play  second  knife  and  fork  till 
nae  man  o'  woman  born — settin'  aside  unnatural  monsters  o'  gabiators. 
— Dinna  mummle. 

NORTH. 

"  You  have  asked  of  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  should  assist  the  Family 
Library  with  the  history  of  a  dark  chapter  in  human  nature,  which  the 
increasing  civilization  of  all  well-instructed  countries  has  now  almost  blotted 
out,  though  the  subject  attracted  no  ordinary  degree  of  consideration  in  the 
olden  times  of  their  history" 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  your  wull  ? 

NORTH. 

The  "  history  of  a  chapter"  is  not  a  very  happy  expression,  James, 
neither  is  "  a  chapter  in  human  nature."  "  The  increasing  civilization  of 
all  well-instructed  countries,"  is  very  bad  indeed,  James ;  and  it  is  pot 
true  that  it  has  now  almost  blotted  out  "  that  dark  chapter  in  human 
nature,"  for  that  dark  chapter  may  be  read  now  in  the  Book  of  Nature  as 
plainly  as  before,  provided  we  seek  for  it  in  the  right  place. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  Dahomey,  Coomassie,  Gondar — Oh  !  sic  eisters  ! 

NORTH. 

"  Though  the  subject" — what  subject  ? — "  attracted  no  ordinary  degree 
of  consideration"  is  poor  writing ;  and.  then  mark  the  cacophonous  repe- 
tition, James,  of  the  word  history  at  the  close  of  the  sentence ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  defend  it. — Whar's  the  vinegar  cruet  ? 

NORTH. 

"  Among  much  reading  of  my  early  days,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  I  tra- 
velled a  good  deal  in  the  twilight  regions  of  superstitious  disquisition 
Many  hours  have  I  lost.  f  I  would  their  debt  were  less.'  " 

SHEPHERD". 

He  didna  lose  them,  sir.    He  carried  them  a'  to  a  gude  market. 

NORTH. 

"  In  examining  old,  as  well  as  more  recent  narratives  of  this  character,and 
even  in  looking  into  some  of  the  criminal  trials  so  frequent  in  early  days, 
upon  a  subject  which  our  fathers  considered  as  matter  of  the  last  import- 
ance ;  and  of  late  years  the  very  curious  extracts  published  by  Mr  Pitcairn, 
from  the  Criminal  Records  of  Scotland,  are,  besides  their  historical  value, 
of  a  nature  so  much  calculated  to  illustrate  the  credulity  of  our  ancestors 
on  such  subjects,  that,  by  perusing  them,  I  have  been  induced  more  recently 
to  recall  what  I  had  read  and  thought  upon  the  subject  at  a  former  period." 
"  As,  however,  my  information  is  only  miscellaneous,  and  I  make  no  preten- 
sions, either  to  combat  the  systems  of  those  by  whom  I  am  anticipated  in  the 
consideration  of  the  subject"  &c.  &c.  "  A  few  general  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  demonology,  and  the  original  cause  of  the  almost  universal  belief 
in  communication  betwixt  mortals  and  beings  of  a  power  superior  to 
themselves,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be  comprehended  by  human  organs, 
are  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  subject"  Here  we  have  "  early  days" 
twice  within  the  compass  of  two  sentences — "  a  subject  which  our  fathers 
considered  as  matter  of  the  last  importance,"  is  a  clumsy  repetition  of  "  the 
subject  attracted  no  ordinary  degree  of  consideration" — the  word  subject 
occurs  six  times,  so  as  by  its  jingle  to  "  attract  no  ordinary  degree  of  con- 
sideration,"—and  "  nature"  four  times — while  several  other  words  are 
repeated  with  equal  poverty  of  language — and  not  one  sentence  I  have 
read,  James,  that  is  not  cramped,  clumsy,  awkward,  or  inaccurate. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  mortal  bad  writing,  sir. — The  pepper. 

NORTH. 

I  shall  not  set  you  asleep,  James,  by  reciting  the  two  next  paragraphs. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Nae  fears.    Look  at  the  brodd. 

NORTH. 

"  The  conviction  that  such  an  indestructible  essence  exists^  the  belief  ex- 
pressed by  the  poet  in  a  different  sense,  non  omnis  moriur,  must  infer  the 
existence  of,"  &c.  "  Some  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a  deity,"  and  "  these  spirits, 
in  a  state  of  separate  existence,  being  admitted  to  exist  /"  "  To  the  multi- 
tude, the  indubitable  fact  that  so  many  millions  of  spirits  exist"  "  the 
more  numerous  part  of  mankind  cannot  form  in  their  mind  the  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  existing"  and  "  spectres  which  only  exist  in  the 
mind,"  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith  !  gin  I  was  to  write  in  that  gate,  hoo  the  critics  wad  be  on  ma 
tap! 

NORTH. 

"  More  than  one  learned  physician,  who  have  given  their  attestation  to  the 
existence  of  this  most  distressing  complaint,  have  agreed  that  it  actually 
occurs" 

SHEPHERD. 

Stap — stap — stap,  sir — nae  forgery — that  canna  be  it — sic  tovvtological 
repetition  o'  ane  and  the  same  fack. 

NORTH. 
'Tis  odd — but  let  me  get  on  to  a  specimen  of  Sir  Walter's  philosophy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do. — Here's  a  moothfu' ! 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  tells  us  that  "  unfortunately,  as  is  now  universally  known  and 
admitted,  there  certainly  exists  more  than  one  disorder  known  to  profes- 
sional men,  of  which  one  important  symptom  is  a  disposition  to  see  appa- 
ritions. This  frightful  disorder  is  not  properly  insanity,  although  it  is 
somewhat  allied  to  that  most  horrible  of  maladies,  and  may,  in  many  consti- 
tutions, be  the  means  of  bringing  it  on,  and  all  such  hallucinations  are 
proper  to  both.  The  difference  I  conceive  to  be,  that  in  cases  of  insanity 
the  mind  of  the  patient  is  principally  affected,  while  the  senses,  or  organic 
system,  offer  in  vain  to  the  lunatic  their  decided  testimony  against  the  fan- 
tasy of  a  deranged  imagination." 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  try  this  ane  wi'  moostard. 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  must  have  read  little  indeed  on  insanity,  or  he  never  could 
have  written  so.  No  doubt  that  in  all  cases  of  insanity  the  mind  of  the 
patient  is  principally  affected ;  but  in  none  is  the  organic  system  sound- 
in  few,  have  we  reason  to  know  that  the  senses  do  not  deceive — and  in 
many — indeed  in  by  far  the  greater  number — we  have  reason  to  know  that 
they  do  deceive,  and  are  wofully  disordered.  The  difference,  therefore, 
which  Sir  Walter  points  out,  is  rarely  indeed  the  real  difference.  That  lies 
always  wholly  in  the  mind. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  inclined  to  gang  alang  wi'  you,  sir. 

NORTH. 
You  must  go  along  with  me,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — no  unless  I  like. 

NORTH. 

However,  suppose  that  Sir  Walter  had  stated  the  real  difference,  how 
does  he  illustrate  it  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  I  tell  ? 

NORTH. 

By  the  story  of  an  ins<one  patient  in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
though  all  his  meals  consisted  of  porridge,  believed  that  he  had  every  day 
a  dinner  of  three  regular  courses  and  a  dessert— and  yet  confessed,  that 
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somehow  or  other  every  thing  he  ate  tasted  of  porridge !  The  case,  says 
Sir  Walter,  is  obvious — the  disease  lay  in  the  extreme  vivacity  of  the 
patient's  imagination,  deluded  in  other  instances,  but  not  absolutely  power- 
ful enough  to  contend  with  the  honest  evidence  of  his  stomach  and  palate. 
Here,  therefore,  Sir  Walter  adds,  "  is  one  instance  of  actual  insanity,  in  which 
the  sense  of  taste  controlled  and  attempted  to  restrain  the  ideal  hypothesis 
adopted  by  a  deranged  imagination."  But  who  knows  that  all  this  insane 

Eatient's  senses  were  not  diseased  ?     He  acted  as  if  they  were  so — though 
is  palate  was  still  sensible  to  the  porridge  taste.     They  might,  or  they 
might  not  be  diseased — but  Sir  Walter's  conclusion  is  most  illogical.    The 
"  sense  of  taste  controlling  and  attempting  to  restrain  an  ideal  hypothesis," 
is  language  altogether  new  in  mental  philosophy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  muckle  the  better. 

NORTH. 

No — so  much  the  worse. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  sir !  but  ye're  dictatorial  the  nicht ! 

NORTH. 

Hitherto  Sir  Walter,  though  not  happy  in  his  illustrations,  is  yet  intelligible, 
and  not  absolutely  self-inconsistent.  But  by  and  by  he  falls  into  sad  self- 
contradiction. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  wonnerfu',  sir,  hoo  common  that  is.  I  really  maun  publish  ma  "  Logic." 
Do  you  think  the  bairds  o'  eisters  pushionush  ? 

NORTH. 

"  The  disorder  to  which  I  previously  alluded  is  entirely  of  a  bodily 
character,  and  consists,  principally,  in  a  disease  of  the  visual  organs,  which 
present  to  the  patient  a  set  of  spectres,  or  appearances,  which  have  no 
actual  existence.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  same  nature  which  renders  many 
men  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours,  only  the  patients  go  a  step  farther, 
and  pervert  the  external  form  of  objects.  In  this  case,  therefore,  contrary 
to  that  of  the  maniac,  it  is  not  the  mind,  or  rather  the  imagination,  which 
imposes  upon,  and  overpowers  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  but  the  sense  of 
seeing  or  hearing,  which  betrays  its  duty,  and  conveys  false  ideas  to  a  sane 
intellect." 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  then,  isna  a'  that  intelligible  aneuch  ? 

NORTH. 
Perfectly  so — but  wait,  James,  for  the  illustrations. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  quite  wullin'  to  wait  for  the  illustrations,  sir,  as  lang's  there's  a  Pan- 
door  on  the  brodd. 

NORTH. 

Meanwhile,  how  could  Sir  Walter  say  that  the  disease  of  the  visual  organs, 
which  presents  to  the  patient  a  set  of  spectres  or  appearances  which  have 
no  existence,  is  a  disease  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  renders  many 
men  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours  ?  The  latter  is  but  a  defect — the 
other  is  indeed  a  disease;  but  1  suppose  Sir  Walter  merely  means  that  they 
both  belong  to  the  eye. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins. 

NORTH. 

There  is  something  to  my  mind  not  a  little  ludicrous  in  Sir  Walter's  sim- 
plicity, when  he  says,  "  only  the  patients  go  a  step  farther,  and  pervert  the 
external  form  of  objects." 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  a  patient  gangs  yet  anither  step  farther  when  he  dees— that  is  his  last 
step— for  after  it,  he's  carried. 

NORTH. 

The  two  cases,  James,  which  Sir  Walter  proposes,  are  essentially  distinct 
and  different. 

VOL,  XXIX,  NO,  CLXXV.  C 
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SHEPHERD. 

They  are  sae— but  noo  for  your  objections  to  Sir  Walter's  illustrations. 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  lias  been  at  great  pains  to  tell  us,  that  "  this  disease  is  entirely 
of  a  bodily  character" — "it  is  not  the  mind,  or  rather  the  imagination,  which 
imposes" 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  a'  that— gang  on. 

NORTH. 

You  may  ken  a'  that,  James,  but  Sir  Walter,  in  the  very  next  page,  has 
forgotten  it,  and  with  difficulty  could  I  believe  my  eyes,  James,  when  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  following,  I  read — "  The  most  frequent  source  of 
the  malady  is  in  the  dissipated  and  intemperate  habits  of  those  who,  by  a 
continued  series  of  intoxication,  become  subject  to  what  is  popularly  called 
the  Blue  Devils,  instances  OF  WHICH  MENTAL  DISORDER  (! !)  may  be  known 
to  most  who  have  lived  in  society  where  hard  drinking  was  a  common  vice." 
Here  Sir  Walter  not  only  loses  sight  of  his  own  distinction,  which  he  had 
so  pompously  laid  down,  but  he  dishes  it  at  one  blow.  This  disease,  which 
he  told  us  before  was  "  entirely  of  a  bodily  character,"  is  now,  it  seems,  a 
"  mental  disorder." 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  pity  to  see  folk  writin'  on  soobjects  they  hae  na  considered,  and 
therefore  canna  understaun.  It's  a  cut-throat  o'  a  contradiction. 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  "  this  disease,  which  is  entirely  of  a 
bodily  character,"  and  thereby  distinguishable  from  insanity,  and  yet  is  at 
the  same  time  "  a  mental  disorder,"  by  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman,  one 
of  whose  principal  complaints  was  the  frequent  presence  of  a  set  of  appari- 
tions resembling  a  band  of  figures  dressed  in  green.  Sir  Walter  then  tells 
us,  with  astounding  forgetfulness  of  his  own  theory,  that  the  whole  "  corps 
de  ballet  existed  only  in  the  patient's  imagination."  If  they  did,  then  the 
disease  was  of  the  imagination,  and  not  of  the  sense — but  the  story  is  told 
to  show  that  the  disease  was  one  of  the  sense,  and  not  of  the  imagination ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh  ?  Eh  ?  That  is  really  stoopit  in  Sir  Walter. 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  again  speaks  of  the  patient's  depraved  imagination— and  adds 
a  word  or  two  about  association,  which,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
must  likewise  refer  to  a  mental,  and  not  to  a  bodily  disease.  But  it  was  of 
a  bodily  disease,  and  not  of  a  mental  disorder,  that  he  formally  announced 
his  ambition  to  speak,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  a  tale ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Baronet  has  wrott  that  before  he  had  been  fairly  wauken'd  oot  o'  a 
soon'  sleep,  and  had  got  a'  his  wanderin'  wuts  colleckit. 

NORTH, 

Just  so.    I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  shower-bath, 

SHEPHERD. 

Or  the  plunge. 

NORTH. 

One  other  sample  of  confusion  of  ideas,  James,  and  I  have  done  with 
Demonology.  Sir  Walter  wishes  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  effect  some- 
times produced  on  the  mind  in  sleep,  by  the  dreamer  touching  with  his 
hand  some  other  part  of  his  own  person. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  aboot  that.    He's  right  there. 

NORTH. 

«  ?°i   iHe  is  wron&    The  dreamer,  says  Sir  Walter,  is  clearly  in  this  case 

both  the  actor  and  patient,  both  the  proprietor  of  the  member  touching, 

d  oi  that  which  is  touched ;  while  to   increase  the  complication,  the 

mud  is  both  toucher  of  the  limb  on  which  it  rests,  and  receives  an  im- 

pression  of  touch  from  it;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  limb,  which  at 

one  and  the  same  time  receives  an  impression  from  the  hand,  and  conveys 
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to  the  mind  a  report  respecting  the  size,  substance,  and  the  like,  of  the 
member  touching." 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  gaen  kittle. 

NORTH. 

It  is  so  only  because  badly  expressed — and  indeed  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence  does  not  contain  the  meaning  which  the  Baronet  supposes  or 
intends — but  let  that  pass 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  no  lettn't  pass,  you  savage. 

NORTH. 

But  hark  what  follows.  "  Now,  as  during  sleep  the  patient  is  unconscious," 
quoth  Sir  Walter,  "  that  both  limbs  are  his  own  identical  property,  his  mind 
is  apt  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  complication  of  sensations  arising  from  two 
parts  of  his  person  being  at  once  acted  upon,  and  from  their  reciprocal 
action ;  and  false  impressions  are  thus  received,  which,  accurately  enquired 
into,  would  afford  a  clew  to  many  puzzling  phenomena  in  the  theory  of 
dreams." 

SHEPHERD. 

What!  is  a  patient  in  sleep  unconscious  that  baith  limbs  are  his  ain 
identical  property  ? — I  canna  swallow  that. 

NORTH. 

But  suppose  we  do  swallow  it,  James,  and  then  consequences  the  very 
reverse  of  those  Sir  Walter  mentions  must  ensue.  For  by  this  unconscious- 
ness, all  the  complication  of  sensations  which  Sir  Walter  so  clumsily  ex- 
plains the  cause  of,  is  prevented  from  taking  place.  It  becomes  impossible. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  it  does,  sir.  I  never  observed  that  afore,  till  you  pointed  it  oot.  'Tis 
anither  cut-throat  contradiction. 

NORTH. 

But,  countryman,  lend  me  your  ears.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
this  complication  of  sensations  that  may  be  produced  in  a  dream,  Sir  Walter 
tells  us  a  story  of  a  nobleman,  who  once  awoke  in  horror,  still  feeling  the 
cold  dead  grasp  of  a  corpse's  hand  on  his  right  wrist.  It  was  a  minute  be- 
fore he  discovered  that  his  own  left  hand  was  in  a  state  of  numbness,  and 
with  it  he  had  accidentally  encircled  his  right  arm.  Now,  James,  this  story, 
which  Sir  Walter  tells  to  illustrate  how  the  "  patient's  mind  was  disturbed 
by  the  complication  of  [sensations  arising  from  two  parts  of  his  person," 
illustrates  the  very  reverse,  namely,  how  the  patient's  mind  was  disturbed, 
but  by  one  simple  sensation,  that  of  a  corpse's  hand,  his  own  hand  being 
perfectly  numb,  that  is,  without  sensation  at  all,  and  acting  therefore  pre- 
cisely as  a  corpse's  hand,  or  a  piece  of  lead.  So  much  For  Sir  Walter's 
metaphysics. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hurraw — hurraw — hurraw ! — Hollo !    Gurney ! 

[  The  time-piece  strikes  Twelve — and  enter  St  Ambrose  and  his  Monks 
with  a  roasted  goose,  son  of  the  celebrated  prize- goose  who  won  the 
stubble-sweepstakes  in  1829 ;  and  ditto  hare,  the  identical  animal 
killed  by  Lord  Eglinton's  goshawk,  by  which  he  won  the  cup  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Ardrossan  Coursing- Club,  GURNEY  emerges 
from  the  ear  of  JDionysius,  and  the  Noctes  close. 
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IT  is  a  melancholy  fact,  verified 
by  every  day's  observation,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  is  totally  lost 
both  upon  individuals  and  nations. 
A  few  persons,  indeed,  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  history  of  former  errors, 
are  aware  of  the  consequences  to 
which  they  invariably  lead ;  and  la- 
ment the  progress  of  national  vio- 
lence in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
the  career  of  individual  intemper- 
ance. But,  upon  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  the  young,  the  active,  and 
the  ambitious,  such  examples  are 
wholly  thrown  away.  Each  suc- 
cessive generation  plunges  into  the 
abyss  of  passion,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  fatal  effects  which  such 
conduct  has  produced  upon  their 
predecessors ;  and  lament,  when  too 
late,  the  rashness  with  which  they 
slighted  the  advice  of  experience, 
and  stifled  the  voice  of  reason. 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  Mr 
Hume  closed  the  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  with  these  re- 
markable words :  "  All  parties  had 
now  successively  reaped  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  seeing  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered  revenged  on  their 
enemies ;  and  that,  too,  by  the  same 
arts  which  had  been  practised  against 
themselves.  The  King  had,  in  some 
instances,  stretched  his  prerogative 
beyond  the  due  bounds,  and  aided 
by  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an 
end  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
The  Presbyterians  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  court  and  clergy,  ex- 
cited by  cant  and  hypocrisy  the 
populace  first  to  tumults,  then  to 
war,  against  the  King,  the  Peers,  and 
all  the  royalists.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur, 
than  the  Independents,  under  the 
appearance  of  still  greater  sanctity, 
instigated  the  army  against  them,  and 
reduced  them  to  subjection.  The 
Independents,  amidst  their  empty 
dreams  of  liberty,  were  oppressed  by 
the  rebellion  of  their  own  servants, 
and  found  themselves  at  once  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  of  power  and  the 


hatred  of  the  people.  By  recent,  as 
well  as  all  ancient  example,  it  was  be- 
come evident,  that  illegal  violence, 
with  whatever  pretences  it  may  be 
covered,  and  whatever  object  it  may 
pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at  last 
in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  govern- 
ment of  a  single  person."  * 

Substitute  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly and  their  supporters  for  the 
Presbyterians — the  Girondists  for  the 
Independents — the  Jacobins  for  the 
Fifth-Monarchy  Men — Napoleon  for 
Cromwell,  and  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  English  maybe  taken 
for  that  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Mr  Hume's  History,  the  French  Re- 
volution broke  out.  The  lessons  of 
ancient,  as  well  as  of  modern  experi- 
ence were  immediately  forgotten — 
the  enthusiasm  of  freedom  over- 
spread Europe — a  new  era  in  the 
political  system  was  anticipated,  and 
perfect  virtue  expected,  during  the 
tumults  of  faction,  as  if  no  such  names 
as  those  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Pompey  and  Octavius,  of  Caesar  or 
Cromwell,  had  been  known  in  the 
world. 

Forty  years  elapsed — a  generation 
passed  away  through  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  were  mown  down  by  the 
sword — new  causes  of  complaint 
arose  in  the  French  nation,  and  a 
second  Revolution  took  place.  The 
dear-bought  experience  of  recent 
times  was  immediately  forgotten — 
the  horrors  of  1793  were  passed  over 
in  silence — a  new  era  of  social  happi- 
ness was  anticipated — revolutionary 
hopes  were  again  awakened — demo- 
cratic ambition  of  new  arose — and 
the  mass  of  the  people  shared  in  the 
joy  at  the  supposed  triumph  of  free- 
dom, as  if  its  past  consequences  had 
been  obliterated  from  the  book  of 
Time— as  if  the  efforts  of  patriotism 
had  not  been  succeeded  by  the  rise 
of  wickedness — humane  philanthro- 
py by  revolutionary  cruelty — the  con- 
quests of  freedom  by  the  reign  of 
Robespierre. 


Hume,  chap,  Ix.  ad  finem. 
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What  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
the  recent  Revolution  was  almost,  by 
common  consent,  characterised  as 
totally  distinct  from  the  former,  in 
consequence  of  the  bloodless  triumph 
by  which  it  was  said  to  be  distin- 
guished— the  moderation  displayed 
by  the  mob  in  the  use  of  victory — 
the  generous  abstinence  from  pillage 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  royalist 
troops — the  absence  of  any  judicial 
murders  after  the  strife  had  ceased. 
These  proceedings  were  exultingly 
contrasted  with  the,  savage  ferocity 
of  former  times — the  bloody  annals 
of  the  reign  of  terror,  with  the  paci- 
tic  termination  of  the  battles  in  Paris 
— the  Dictatorship  of  Robespierre, 
with  the  constitutional  throne  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

Human  nature,  however,  is  still 
the  same  :  a  Revolution  now  is  not 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1793 — 
the  mob  of  1830  is  not  more  virtu- 
ous than  that  which  stormed  the 
Tuileries  in  1792.  The  supposed 
difference  between  the  two  Revolu- 
tions vanishes  where  that  great  cor- 
rector of  error,  DATES,  is  brought  into 
view ;  the  superior  virtue  of  the  pre- 
sent time  is  only  supported  by  sup- 
pressing the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  overthrow  of  the  King, 
and  the  bloody  revenge  of  his  anta- 
gonists. 

The  Bastile  was  stormed  on  July 
14,  1789.  The  revolt  of  the  French 
guards,  and  the  disaffection  of  the 
troops  round  Paris,  had  previously 
destroyed  the  supports  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  from  that  day  the  su- 
preme power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  mob  of  Paris  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  armed  bands; 
50,000  national  guards  were  speedily 
organized,  with  that  rapidity  and 
effect  which  have  in  all  ages  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  French  popu- 
lace ;  and  from  that  time  forward, 
the  safety  of  the  metropolis  was  ex- 
«lusively  intrusted  to  its  insurrec- 
tionary force.* 

No  pillage  of  private  houses — no 
disorders  of  any  kind,  followed  this 
first  triumph  of  the  popular  arms. 
With  the  exception  of  those  killed 
during  the  combat,  or  by  the  popu- 
lace in  the  first  heat  of  revenge,  no 


murders  took  place.  The  royal  pa- 
laces were  respected,  and  in  a  few 
days,  Paris  wore  its  usual  appear- 
ance, and,  but  for  the  animated  looks 
of  its  citizens,  it  could  not  have  been 
discovered  that  any  convulsion  had 
taken  place. 

The  excessive  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  the  end  of  September,  1789, 
produced  a  popular  convulsion, 
which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Versail- 
les, and  the  inundation  of  the  palace 
by  an  armed  rabble,  and  had  Avell- 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  family. 
Yet,  even  on  this  trying  occasion, 
when  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
added  to  the  natural  excitation  of  a 
Revolution,  and  the  very  lowest 
classes,  the  poissardes  and  porters, 
headed  the  tumult,  but  little  blood 
was  shed ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  the  garde  du  corps,  who  were 
killed  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the 
royal  apartments,  no  lives  were  lost. 
The  national  guard,  after  the  resist- 
ance had  ceased,  mingled  with  the 
revolutionary  pikemen ;  and  the  body 
guard  of  Louis  marched  in  proces- 
sion on  the  following  day  with  the 
forces  of  the  populace,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude. 

From  the  time  that  the  royal  fa- 
mily settled  in  Paris,  on  October  6, 
1 789,  till  the  revolt  of  August  10, 1 792, 
a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  hardly 
any  bloodshed,  and  no  pillage  or  con- 
flagrations, took  place  in  Paris.  With 
the  exception  of  the  baker,  Foulou, 
who  was  murdered  in  a  mob,  produ- 
ced by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
one  or  two  other  persons  who  fell 
victims  to  the  same  cause  of  popular 
excitation,  no  individual  lost  his  life ; 
and,  excepting  the  Marquis  de  Favras, 
Avho  was  convicted  of  high  treason 
by  the  Court  of  Chatelet,  no  person 
ivhatever  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  during  more 
than  TWO  YEARS  that  their  power  was 
unresisted  in  France.-^ 

Even  on  August  10,  1792,  when 
the  Fauxbourgs  rose  in  open  insurrec- 
tion against  the  throne  and  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  the  Monarch, 
with  all  his  family,  were  made  pri- 
soners by  the  multitude,  no  greater 
violence  was  perpetrated  than  on 
27th  July,  1 830.  On  both  occasions 
the  Tuileries  were  plundered,  and 
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the  Swiss  guard  defeated  and  massa- 
cred ;  but  no  general  or  indiscrimi- 
nate violence  took  place.  No  plunder 
of  private  houses — no  conflagration 
of  the  city,  ensued.  So  completely 
were  the  foremost  of  the  assailants 
masters  of  their  passions,  that,  after 
the  Swiss  guards  were  driven  from 
the  Place  Carousel  through  the  pa- 
lace into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  insurgents,  fearful  of  injuring  the 
marble  statues  with  which  that  fine 
quarter  is  ornamented,  by  firing  at 
the  fugitives  who  had  climbed  upon 
them,  pricked  them  with  their  pikes 
until  they  came  down,  and  murdered 
them  at  their  foot  with  their  bayonets. 
On  the  following  morning  all  Paris 
came  out  to  view  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  ;  and  groups  of  well-dressed 
citizens  and  inquisitive  females  were 
to  be  seen  amidst  the  fragments  of 
the  strife,  and  on  ground  yet  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
defenders  of  the  throne. 

It  was  not  till  the  2d  September, 
1792,  three  years  after  the  storming  of 
the  Bastile,  that  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons  commenced,  and  that  bands 
of  ferocious  ruffians,  paid  by  the 
Municipality  of  Paris,  murdered  six 
thousand  unoffending  victims  in  the 
public  places  of  confinement.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  began  the  reign  of 
blood,  and  each  successive  convul- 
sion brought  a  more  sanguinary  fac- 
tion to  the  head  of  affairs.  The  Gi- 
rondists, or  humane  republicans,  who 
had  aided  the  revolt  in  order  to 
bring  themselves  into  power,  speedi- 
ly fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  were  led  out  to  the  scaf- 
fold, amidst  the  applauses  of  the 
people,  whom  they  had  so  recently 
led  to  victory;  the  Jacobins,  after 
deluging  France  with  blood,  yielded 
to  the  sanguinary  rule  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety ;  and  it,  in  its 
turn,  crouched  beneath  the  iron  des- 
potism of  Robespierre. 

What  went  on  in  the  interval,  from 
July  14,  1789,  to  Sept.  2, 1792  ?  How 
were  the  people  roused  to  the  deeds 
of  blood,  which,  after  a  tranquillity  of 
three  years,  commenced  with  such 
appalling  energy,  and  continued  with 
such  merciless  severity  ?  What  ex- 
tinguished the  humane  philosophers 
who  instigated  the  Revolution,  or 
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off  the  generous  republicans 
who  strove  to  mitigate  its  fury  ?  The 
answer  is,  in  one  word,  AGITATION  : 
During  the  whole  intervening  period, 
the  demagogues  never  ceased  to  dis- 
turb the  puolic  mind.  Absurd  re- 
ports of  danger,  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  Freedom,  incessant  abuse  of  the 
Aristocrats,  continued  flattery  of  the 
people,  were  the  methods  by  which 
the  character  of  the  revolt  was  chan- 
ged, by  which  the  moderate  measures 
of  rational  men  were  brought  into 
discredit,  and  an  appetite  created  for 
fresh  convulsions  and  more  sangui- 
nary revenge. 

The  wicked  men,who  are  ultimately 
dangerous,  do  not  appear  in  the  com- 
mencement of  public  disturbances. 
Resistance  against  oppression  is  ge- 
nerally begun  and  headed  by  gene- 
rous minds ;  men  who  put  their  lives 
in  peril  to  save  their  country,  and 
run  the  danger  of  the  scaffold,  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Such  were  Hambden  and 
Sidney  in  the  English;  Bailly  and 
Roland  in  the  French  Revolution. 
There  is  an  aversion,  too,  to  blood 
in  the  commencement  of  civil  dis- 
sensions ;  the  last  stages  of  violence 
are  not  reached  in  the  outset  of  strife, 
and  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature 
frequently  prevail  in  the  first  tri- 
umphs of  the  arms  of  freedom.  It  is, 
accordingly,  remarkable,  as  Guizot 
has  observed,*  with  how  much  hu- 
manity the  English  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  behaved  towards  each 
other  in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
Wars;  and  it  was  not  till  its  later 
stages,  that  the  exasperation  arising 
from  mutual  injury,  rendered  the 
practice  common,  of  making  pri- 
soners those  who  were  taken  in 
battle.  In  France,  in  like  manner  in 
1789,  equally  as  1830,  all  was  hu- 
manity and  gentleness  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  ;  the 
horror  evinced  at  Barnave  for  his  ce- 
lebrated expression  on  the  death  of 
Berthier,  "  Was  then  the  blood  which 
has  been  shed  so  very  pure  ?"  was 
such  that  he  never  recovered  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly fainted  when  he  read  the  letter 
containing  the  details  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Avignon ;  and  that  cele- 
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brated  body  evinced  from  first  to 
last,  oven  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  royalist  historians,  a  con- 
stant repugnance  to  the  shedding  of 
blood."* 

But  after  this  first  ebullition  of 
virtuous  feeling,  the  bad  passions 
come  into  play  which  have  been 
stirred  up  in  the  public  contentions. 
Vulgar  Ambition  is  roused  from  its 
lethargy,  Poverty  is  deprived  of  its 
employment,  the  populace  become 
habituated  to  the  intoxication  of  flat- 
tery, public  credit,  shaken  by  the 
convulsions  of  the  state,  rapidly  falls, 
and  the  multitudes  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  stoppage  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  assemble  in  tu- 
multuous bodies,  and  demand  some 
benefit  from  the  dangers  they  have 
incurred.  Human  wickedness  speed- 
ily takes  advantage  of  the  passions 
which  have  arisen,  the  public  suf- 
fering is  ascribed  to  the  faults  of  go- 
vernment, and  starving  multitudes 
lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  flattering  tale, 
that  their  ranks  arc  alone  immacu- 
late, and  that  tyranny  and  corruption 
universally  prevail  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  state. 

In  this  way,  from  good  beginnings 
ensue  bad  consequences ;  to  virtuous 
resolution  succeeds  guilty  ambition  ; 
to  the  gilded  anticipation  of  hope, 
the  sad  realities  of  despair.  This  pro- 
gress rapidly  took  place  in  France, 
immediately  after  the  Revolution. 
The  public  revenue,  which,  in  1789, 
was  L.24,000,000  sterling,  fell,  in 
1 790,  to  L.I 7,000,000  ;f  and  the  dis- 
tress which  ensued  among  the  people 
infinitely  exceeded  any  thing  which 
had  been  experienced  before  the 
popular  rule  commenced.  The  ablest 
of  the  republican  historians!  confess, 
that  one  quarter  of  the  evils  which 
assailed  the  Republic  would  have 
crushed  the  Monarchy. 

Nothing,  accordingly,  can  be  more 
instructive  than  the  character  of  the 
different  classes  who  successively 
rose  to  eminence  during  the  progress 
of  the  French  Revolution.  First 
appeared  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
headed  by  Lafayette,  Bailly,  and  Mi- 
rabeau,  ardent  in  patriotism,  cou- 
rageous in  resolution,  firm  in  the  love 
of  freedom,  but  the  decided  friends 
of  order,  and  attached  to  a  constitu- 


tional monarchy.  So  long  as  they 
headed  the  populace,  all  was  har- 
mony in  the  ranks  of  freedom  ;  but 
when  the  King's  flight  to  Varenuea 
had  shaken  the  public  mind,  the  re- 
publican leaders  appeared ;  an  insur- 
rection took  place,  planned  by  Bris- 
sot  and  the  Girondists,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Constitutional  throne, 
headed  by  Lafayette,  engaged  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  populace 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Instantly 
Lafayette,  Bailly,  and  the  early 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  fell  into 
obloquy ;  the  latter  was  doomed  to  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death,  by  the 
people  whose  liberties  his  firmness 
had  saved;  and  the  former  only  owed 
his  life  to  his  captivity  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon.  The  Girondists  then  rose 
to  eminence}  republican  in  principle, 
humane  in  intention,  gentle  in  cha- 
racter, but  destitute  ot  the  audacity 
to  seize,  or  the  firmness  to  command 
success.  Their  reign,  as  that  of  all 
good  men,  in  public  convulsions,  was 
short;  they  supported  the  insurrec- 
tion of  August  10th,  which  over- 
turned the  throne,  and  immediately 
became  the  victims  of  the  Jacobins, 
a  set  more  daring,  more  sanguinary, 
less  scrupulous  than  themselves. 
Then  came  the  reign  of  Blood ;  the 
unrelenting  sway  of  revolutionary 
Cruelty  and  plebeian  Revenge.  A 
merciless  sword  waved  over  France, 
mowing  down  alike  the  dignity  of 
rank,  the  splendour  of  opulence,  the 
lustre  of  talent,  and  the  graces  of 
beauty. 

Such  *s  the  natural  progress  of 
revolution.  Its  counterpart  may  be 
traced  in  the  successive  sway  of  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  and 
the  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  in  the 
English  Rebellion.  Each  successive 
faction  which  rises  to  the  head  of 
affairs  is  more  extravagant,  more 
cruel,  more  tyrannical,  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  Liberty  is  totally 
destroyed  during  the  struggle  for 
power,  and  her  name  invoked  only 
as  the  means  of  rousing  the  people 
to  new  exertions,  and  to  the  support 
of  more  sanguinary  ambition. 

These  truths  are  familiar  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Revolution ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  totally  forgotten  in  the  public 
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estimation  of  the  last  French  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  this  country  contrasted  the 
bloodless  termination  of  the  strife 
in  1830  with  the  dreadful  excesses 
of  the  former  contest,  had  they  for- 
gotten that  these  excesses  began 
THREE  YEARS  AFTER  the  establish- 
ment of  the  popular  rule,  and  that, 
during  the  intervening  period,  the 
patriots  presented  the  same  amiable 
features  which  are  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  encomium  at  this  time?  Have 
they  forgotten  that  the  early  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  became,  in  a  few 
years,  the  object  of  more  violent 
hatred  than  the  King  or  the  aristo- 
crats ;  that  Lafayette,  the  moment 
he  strove  to  control  the  populace, 
felt  bis  rod  of  power  break  in  his 
hands,  and  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  his  country- 
men within  the  Austrian  lines ;  that, 
for  the  philosophic  Bailly,  the  first 
President  of  the  Assembly,  the  idol 
of  France,  the  firm  opponent  of  des- 
potism, the  author  of  the  Tennis 
Court  oath,  was  invented  a  new  and 
unusually  cruel  mode  of  death  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars ;  that,  for  two  long 
hours,  he  was  laid  on  his  face,  with 
the  guillotine  suspended  over  his 
head,  shivering  with  cold,  amidst 
the  severity  of  a  December  storm  ? 

Those  who  will  coolly  compare 
the  two  periods,  will  find  that  the 
downward  progress  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  far  more  rapid  on  the  pre- 
sent than  the  former  occasion.  The 
rise  of  the  leaven  of  democracy,  the 
dismissal  of  the  philosophic  Ministry, 
the  clamour  for  blood,  the  weight 
of  tumultuary  assemblages,  the  un- 
bridled license  of  the  press,  has 
taken  place  within  as  many  MONTHS 
as  it  required  YEARS  in  1789. 

The  first  Revolution  was  effected 
on  14th  July,  1789,  and  Bailly  re- 
mained Mayor  of  Paris,and  Lafayette 
ruled  the  National  Guard  till  May, 
1792,  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 

The  second  Revolution  broke  out 
on  28th  July,  1830,  and  the  moderate 
and  philosophic  Guizot,  the  able 
Duke  de  Broglio,  and  the  whole 
cabinet  of  the  Doctrinaires,  were 
dismissed  in  October,  1830.  Their 
reign  was  only  two  months  and  a 
half.  As  usual  in  all  public  convul- 
sions, the  men  of  thought  and  prin- 
ciple, the  humane,  the  enlightened, 
and  the  benevolent,  were  the  first  to 


l>e  discarded ;  the  difference  is,  that 
their  destruction  was  effected,  in 
1830,  in  three  months,  whereas,  in 
1 789,  it  required  three  years. 

The  Ministers  of  the  King  were 
varied  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  in  the  early  period  of  the 
first  Revolution,  but  never  imposed 
upon  the  sovereign  by  a  tumultuary 
rabble  till  after  the  20th  June,  1792. 
For  three  years,LouisXVI.  exercised 
the  functions  of  an  independent  so- 
vereign, yielding  no  doubt  to  the 
public  voice,  when  strongly  express- 
ed, but  never  bending  to  popular 
violence,  till  a  few  months  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne.  Where- 
as, in  October,  1830,  a  mob  of  30,000 
men,  the  very  lowest  and  basest  of 
the  rabble,  filled  the  Palais  Royal, 
threatened  the  royal  family,  and  gave 
such  a  shake  to  the  throne,  that  theMi- 
nistry  were  overturned,  and  the  hu- 
mane measures  resolved  on  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Polignac  Ministers 
abandoned.  Popular  violence,  in  the 
first  instance,  became  omnipotent  in 
threeyears,  in  the  last  in  threemonths. 

The  agitation  of  Paris,  by  means 
of  inflammatory  journals  and  revolu- 
tionary pamphlets,  did  not  rise  to  any 
great  height,  in  the  first  Revolution, 
till  the  winter  1791-2.  It  was  then 
that  Marat  began  to  issue  his  infernal 
journal,  "  L'Ami  du  Peuples,"  that 
republican  institutions  became  the 
open  subject  of  encomium,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
first  pointed  out  to  public  vengeance. 

In  1830,  this  tremendous  engine 
has  been  at  work  from  the  first  day 
of  the  Revolution.  Paris  was  instantly 
inundated  with  a  deluge  of  pamph- 
lets, tracts,  and  journals,  which  work- 
ed incessantly  upon  the  passions  of 
the  people,  already  violently  excited 
by  recent  success  and  present  dis- 
tress. WTe  have  no  idea  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  of  the  violence,  energy, 
and  extent  of  the  revolutionary  press 
in  Paris,  or  of  the  degree  of  ferment 
which  it  has  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  destruction 
of  the  House  of  Peers  is  spoken  of 
as  certain :  The  throne  only  tolerated 
as  the  head  of  a  republic.  The  most 
absurd  reports  are  incessantly  circu- 
lated in  these  vehicles  of  falsehood, 
to  continue  the  public  agitation  : 
One  day,  that  a  levy  of  500,000  men 
had  been  ordered :  Another  that  Prus- 
sia had  declared  war :  A  third  that 
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Austrian  troops  had  crossed  the  fron- 
tier. This  exposure  of  these  false- 
hoods has  no  effect  towards  diminish- 
ing their  frequency :  In  public  con- 
vulsions, the  craving  for  excitation, 
terror,  and  agitation  is  insatiable. 

The  cry  for  blood  did  not  com- 
mence in  the  first  Revolution,  till  after 
the  imprisonment  of  the  King;  and 
the  first  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold, 
with  the  exception  of  the  illustrious 
Marquis  de  Favras,was  that  of  Louis, 
on  the  21st  January  1793,  threeyeurs 
and  a  half  after  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles.  In  1830,  the  thirst  for  ven- 
geance manifested  itself  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  The  public  cry  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Polignac  Administration 
speedily  became  irresistible  :  Thou- 
sands of  infuriated  wretches  sur- 
rounded the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
nightly  for  weeks  together,  clamour- 
ing for  the  blood  of  their  victims ; 
and  the  humane  measures  of  the  King, 
and  the  Administration,  to  save  their 
lives,  were  overturned. 

The  fate  of  these  men,  we  fear,  is 
sealed.  Public  clamour,  the 
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voice  of  the  mob,  has  pronounced 
their  doom,  and  that  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  legal  question  on 
which  their  trial  depends.  They 
may  be  guilty  of  a  capital  crime, 
though  it  is  certain  that  their  ac- 
cusers have  never  yet  pointed  out  the 
clause  in  any  statute  or  law  which 
embraces  their  case.  But  this  is  of 
little  importance.  The  vociferous 
mob,  who  overturned  Guizot's  ad- 
ministration, are  as  incapable  of 
understanding  the  merits  of  their  case 
on  legal  principles,  as  they  are  the 
policy  of  attempting  to  save  them  on 
philosophical.  It  is  enough  for  them 
that  they  are  aristocrats,  the  enemies 
of  the  people,  the  authors  of  the 
obnoxious  ordinances,  to  render  their 
destruction  certain. 

We  give  no  opinions  at  present, 
either  on  the  legality  or  expedience 
of  these  famous  ordinances.  The 
first  is  a  question  of  French  law,  on 
which  we  do  not  possess  the  requi- 
site information  to  decide :  The  last 
is  a  point  hitherto  involved  in  such 
obscurity,  that  no  rational  opinion 
can,  as  yet,  be  formed  on  it.  The  li- 
berals stigmatise  them  as  unneces- 
sary and  illegal  stretches  of  power, 
which  threw  the  country  at  once  into 
a  convulsion,  and  most  justly  preci- 
pitated the  king  *vom  the  fchvone. 


The  royalists  assert  that  they  were 
conservative  measures,indlspensable 
to  save  the  country  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Revolution  :  That  the  King 
was  only  the  first  to  drop  the  mask, 
which  both  parties  had  long  been 
wearing,  and  that  he  boldly  threw 
the  last  die  for  his  crown  and  the 
monarchy.  Which  of  these  is  the 
better  founded  opinion,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  :  But  of  this 
we  are  well  assured,  that  there  is  no 
man  in  existence,  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  who  possesses  the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  decide  it  correctly. 

These  considerations  shew  how 
rash  the  judgment  was,  which  was  so 
generally  formed  in  this  country  on 
the  French  Revolution;  and  how  un- 
founded the  comparison  was  which 
they  so  triumphantly  drew  between 
the  first  and  the  last  convulsion.  We 
are,  as  yet,  in  the  infancy  only  of  its 
effects,  and  our  children  will  expe- 
rience its  lasting  consequences.  The 
first  Revolution,^?-  two  years  and  a 
half,  was  as  much  the  object  of  the 
wishes  of  philanthropists,  the  praises 
of  the  enlightened,  and  the  applause 
of  the  humane,  as  this  has  been : 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  revo- 
lutionary fury  from  working  inces- 
santly during  that  period,  and  at 
length  hurling  the  rational  and  the 
good  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  establishing  the  reign  of  Blood  in 
their  stead. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  that  because 
there  were  a  stock  of  real  grievances, 
which  required  to  be  redressed  in 
1789,  therefore  a  less  serious  convul- 
sion to  society  is  to  be  anticipated  at 
this  time.  It  is  not  the  reality  of 
grievances,  so  much  as  the  temper 
with  which  they  are  viewed,  which 
produces  a  revolution.  All  the  evils 
which  afflicted  France  in  1 789,  existed 
in  still  greater  force  in  1689,  when  the 
throne  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  most 
popular  in  Europe.  The  evils  which 
afflict  the  most  turbulent  European 
state,  are  nothing  to  those  which  press 
upon  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  where 
unbroken  tranquillity  prevails.  Ima- 
ginary grievances, — the  thirst  for 
power,  the  influence  of  democratic 
ambition,  often  produce  far  greater 
disturbances  at  one  period,  than  the 
most  dreadful  political  evils  occasion 
at  another.  There  is  no  novice  in 
the  study  of  history,  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  that  truth. 

If  incomparably  fewer  real  grie- 
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vances exist  in  1830  than  in!789,there 
is  to  be  found  among  the  French 
people  an  hundred  times  more  of 
the  true  revolutionary  spirit;  that 
is  of  the  ambition  to  have  all  the 
powers  of  government  practically  vest- 
ed in  the  populace. 

The  people  were  taught,  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  popular  sovereignty.  This 
was  not  a  mere  high  sounding  name, 
it  brought  an  immediate  accession  of 
consequence,  and  a  deluge  of  flattery, 
to  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the 
state.  The  right  of  voting  for  the  na- 
tional representation  was  conferred 
upon  every  man  in  France  who  was 
worth  the  price  of  three  days'  labour; 
that  is,  every  body  but  paupers  and 
children  were  admitted.  The  people 
elected  their  own  magistrates,  clergy, 
bishops,  and  intendants ;  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  law,  the  municipality 
of  towns,  the  officers  of  the  national 
guards,  were  in  their  nomination. 
The  practical  result  of  this  was,  not 
only  that  vast  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  rose  into  situations  of  import- 
ance and  emolument,  but  that  the 
ivhole  of  them  were  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  flattery  and  attentions 
of  the  demagogues.  The  adulation 
lavished  upon  the  multitude  was  at 
least  equal  to  any  which  is  bestowed 
on  an  Eastern  despot.  "The  people 
alone  are  virtuous,  free,  and  incor- 
ruptible :  Sovereignty  resides  in 
them :  The  majesty  of  the  people  : 
Tyrants  may  tremble  before  the  new- 
ly roused  voice  of  the  multitude  ;" — 
were  the  expressions  constantly  used 
by  their  orators,  and  without  which 
no  one  had  a  chance  of  success. 
Flattery  of  this  description  is  agree-, 
able  to  all :  To  persons  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  it  is  irresistible. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  lower  classes 
were  incessantly  beset  with  compe- 
titions for  the  offices  in  their  nomi- 
nation ;  generals,  colonels,  clergy- 
men, statesmen,  judges,  magistrates, 
prefects,  constantly  attended  at  their 
doors,  soliciting  their  votes, and  pray- 
ing for  their  patronage.  Hardly  a 
week  elapsed,  without  some  canvass 
going  forward,  and  the  rabble  being 
brought  into  immediate  enjoyment  of 
their  powers  of  sovereignty.  The 
exercise  of  such  powers  is  indescrib- 
ably fascinating  to  the  lower  orders. 
Its  influence  may  be  seen  in  every 
city,  borough,  and  village,  where  the 


utmost  ambition  will  always  be  seen 
to  exercise  the  patronage  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  The  rich  ne- 
glect such  canvasses;  the  thoughtful 
despise  them ;  but  the  vulgar  catch 
at  them  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and 
swell  up  at  the  idea  of  their  newly- 
acquired  importance. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which 
renders  the  present  French  Revolu- 
tion so  formidable,  and  is  likely  to 
stir  up  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  even 
without  any  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint. Many,  no  doubt,  may  be 
influenced  by  the  genuine  love  of 
freedom ;  the  wish  to  exercise  their 
industry  without  vexatious  fetters, 
and  to  enjoy,  in  security,  the  fruits 
of  their  toil.  But  many  more  are  in- 
fluenced by  a  different  motive;  by 
the  passion  for  poiver;  the  desire  of 
exercising  the  force  of  sovereignty ; 
the  vanity  of  being  courted  by  their 
superiors,  and  made  the  object  of 
flattery.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
people  should  love  the  exercise  of 
such  prerogatives;  but  experience 
has  proved  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and 
the  higher  classes  may  rest  assured, 
that,  when  once  the  lower  have  tasted 
their  sweets,  they  will  never  cease 
longing  to  regain  them. 

The  influence  of  this  desire  may 
be  distinctly  perceived  in  the  lan- 
guage which  is  at  present  held  by 
the  popular  writers  and  orators  at 
Paris.  The  maxim  that  all  sove- 
reignty not  only  flows  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  is  to  be  constantly  exercised 
by  them,  is  of  new  inculcated  and 
embraced  with  the  utmost  avidity. 
The  innumerable  journals  which  de- 
luge the  metropolis,  incessantly  pro- 
pagate that  principle:  any  one  which 
should  oppose  it  would  immediately 
lose  its  whole  circulation.  The  peo- 
ple are  now  the  masters,  and  they 
will  bear  no  control  upon  their  new- 
born sovereignty. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  the 
deputies  in  the  Chamber  are  inclined 
to  moderate  measures,  and  that  they 
are  returned  by  80,000  proprietors 
in  France,  who  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  order.  No  doubt 
they  are  ;  and  these  80,000  men  may 
be  relied  on  as  likely  to  resist  any  re- 
volutionary measures.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  Will  they  be  able  to  do  so  ?  Is 
it  not  likely  that  this  body  of  electors 
will  be  stigmatized  as  an  oligarchy, 
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inclined  to  tyrannize  over  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  that  thetide  of  revo- 
lutionary fury  will  overthrow  them, 
as  it  has  overthrown  the  throne  ? 

No  imagination  can  figure  the  im- 
pulse which  a  successful  revolution, 
like  that  in  France,  gives  to  the  fac- 
tious, the  turbulent,  the  ambitious 
among  the  people.  Their  numbers 
are  quadrupled,  their  strength  aug- 
mented tenfold  by  such  an  occur- 
rence. The  friends  of  order,  panic- 
struck  and  divided  in  opinion  how 
the  evil  is  to  be  resisted,  become  in- 
capable of  any  united  effort,  while 
their  antagonists,  elated  by  success, 
and  strong  in  anticipation  of  victory, 
speedily  acquire  the  self-confidence 
Avhich  ensures  it. 

All  the  most  fatal  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution, were  the  result  of  insurrec- 
tions of  the  populace  against  the 
Legislature.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, albeit  chosen  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  the  people,  soon  became 
so  obnoxious  from  not  going  the 
utmost  length  of  their  wishes,  that 
a  new  legislature  was  loudly  called 
for,  and  the  revolt  of  August  10, 
which  brought  Louis  to  the  scaffold, 
was  not  less  against  the  National 
Assembly  than  the  throne.  The  ar- 
rest and  condemnation  of  the  thirty- 
one  illustrious  deputies  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  on  31st  May,  1793,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  insurrection  of  the 
Fauxbourgs,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
midst  of  40,000  rebellious  citizens. 
In  vain  the  president  sought  to 
overawe  the  insurgents  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  legislature,  and  set  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  members  to  force 
a  passage;  the  stern  order  of  Hen- 
riot,  Canoniers,  a  vos  pieces,  drove 
them  back  in  dismay,  and  the  captive 
legislature  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Nor  is  the  National  Guard  any 
effectual  security  against  the  occur- 
rence of  such  disasters.  Those  who 
rest  on  this  armed  force  as  an  effec- 
tual check  on  the  madness  of  the 
populace,  forget  that  the  national 
guard  was  organized  in  August  1789, 
and  continued  in  full  activity  through 
all  the  subsequent  changes  of  the 
Revolution,  wit/tout  being  ever  able  to 
moderate  its  fury.  They  forget  that 
the  National  Guard,  feeble  and  irre- 
solute, were  unable  to  control  the 


excesses  of  the  populace  at  Ver- 
sailles on  Octobers,  1789;  that  they 
witnessed  without  a  struggle  the  de- 
thronement and  captivity  of  the  king 
on  August  10,  1792;  that  they  be- 
held the  legislature  enthralled  by  an 
armed  mob,  and  the  thirty-one  re- 
publican leaders  of  the  Gironde  con- 
ducted to  prison  and  the  scaffold,  on 
31st  May,  1793;  that  they  were  pas- 
sive spectators  of  the  murder  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  of  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth, and  Madame  Roland;  that 
they  crouched  and  trembled  beneath 
the  reign  of  terror,  and  saw  eighty 
wretched  captives  daily  led  out  to 
execution,  when  the  beat  of  their  ge- 
nerale  could  have  summoned  40,000 
disciplined  men  to  resist  the  mur- 
ders ;  that  they  bent  beneath  the 
despotic  yoke  of  the  Directory,  and 
fawned  under  the  iron  sceptre  of 
Napoleon. 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
any  considerable  or  sustained  exer- 
tions from  a  civic  force,  composed 
as  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  atpre- 
sent  is.  Burghers  and  shopkeepers 
will  turn  out,  and  resist  the  multi- 
tude, so  long  as  they  retain  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  supporting  the 
dominant  and  prevailing  power.  But 
no  sooner  does  public  opinion  or 
public  terror  incline  to  the  other  side 
—no  sooner  does  the  conviction  gain 
ground  that  they  are  to  be  required 
to  combat  a  force  which  is  likely  to 
prove  VICTORIOUS,  than  they  rapidly 
melt  away,  and  the  civic  force,  lately 
so  numerous,  is  reduced  to  a  handful 
of  men. 

The  great  body  of  men  in  all  civil 
convulsions  are  inclined  to  be  passive : 
to  side  with  the  current,  and  range 
themselves  with  the  party  which  is 
likely  to  prove  successful  in  the 
strife.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  for 
any  length  of  time  on  any  thing  but 
regular  soldiers,  during  the  political 
divisions  which  distract  a  country  in 
civil  war.  Public  opinion  varies  so 
rapidly ;  the  shades  of  difference  are 
so  endless,  that  when  a  crisis  arrives, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  whole  body 
is  paralyzed  and  incapable  of  render- 
ing any  effectual  service  to  the  state. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
principles  occurred  in  France  during 
the  first  Revolution: — For  a  long 
time  the  National  Guard,  under  La- 
fayette, opposed  a  steady  front  to  the 
fury  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  same 
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predictions  were  made  which  are 
now  repeated  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  force  in  checking  all  the  excesses 
consequent  on  civil  dissensions.  They 
even  went  so  far,  that  when  an  insur- 
rection was  attempted  on  occasion 
of  the  return  of  the  King  from  Va- 
renries,  a  large  body,  under  Lafayette, 
fired  on  the  mob  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  brought  down  120  of  the 
jacobins  on  the  first  discharge.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  danger  become 
more  urgent,  than  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  a  volunteer  force  appeared. 
The  tumult  of  June  20th,  1792,  when 
a  lawless  rabble  invaded  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  brought  Lafayette 
from  the  armies  on  the  frontier  back 
to  Paris :  he  made  an  energetic 
speech  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
and  obtained  from  thatbody  a  decree, 
ordering  the  arrest  of  the  authors  of 
these  disorders :  he  reviewed  the 
National  Guard,  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  the  adored  commander, 
and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  his 
hotel  in  the  evening  of  the  most 
trusty  battalions,  with  the  design  of 
marching  against  the  Club  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  closing  that  great  focus 
of  sedition.  But  scarce  thirty  men 
obeyed  the  summons ;  and  Lafayette, 
seeing  the  task  hopeless,  set  off  in  the 
night  for  the  army,  and  was  shortly 
after  denounced  at  the  Jacobin  Club, 
burnt  in  effigy  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  sur- 
rendering himself  a  prisoner  to  the 
Austrian  forces. 

The  National  Guard  have  already 
evinced  symptoms  of  the  same  vacil- 
lating disposition.  It  is  understood, 
that  the  corps  destined  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Luxemburg,  during  the 
trial  of  Polignac,  have  declared 
that  they  are  willing  to  go  every 
length  in  resisting  the  populace, 
short  of  actually  firing  on  them.  In 
other  words,  when  matters  come  to 
a  crisis  they  will  do  nothing. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  the 
present  juncture  as  fraught  with  the 
utmost  peril  to  France  and  to  Europe. 
Those  who  will  attentively  consider 
the  history  of  the  first  Revolution, 
will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  form  an 
opposite  opinion. 

The  supposed  difference  between 
the  two  cases  vanishes  when  the  real 


facts  which  have  occurred,  and  the 
chronological  order  of  events,  are 
brought  into  view. — It  is  by  con- 
founding the  beginning  with  the 
middle  of  the  Re  volution :  by  suppos- 
ing that  1789  was  1793,  that  the  gene- 
ral delusion  which  exists  has  arisen. 
We  much  fear,  before  many  years, 
perhaps  many  months  are  over,  the 
reality  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  convulsions,  will  be  proved 
in  characters  of  blood. 

No  truth  is  so  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  by  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  none  is  so 
little  attended  to  by  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind,  as  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  public  measures,  is  neither 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  first  conse- 
quences, nor  the  character  of  their 
original  promoters.  The  material 
thing  to  look  to,  in  periods  of  excite- 
ment, is  not  what  measures  are,  but 
what  they  will  lead  to — not  their  pre- 
sent effects,  but  the  spirit  they  are 
likely  to  produce.  Concessions,  which 
would  be  safe  and  expedient  in  mo- 
ments of  tranquillity,  become  to  the 
last  degree  dangerous  in  moments 
of  excitement.  When  the  point  of 
the  wedge  is  once  introduced,  in 
such  circumstances, popular  violence 
will  soon  drive  it  home.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  say,  in  these  moments, 
the  proposed  measures  are  in  them- 
selves reasonable :  they  are  brought 
forward  by  public  men,  who  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  country ;  reform- 
ation can  never  be  dangerous  when 
placed  in  such  hands.  The  regimen 
which  is  salutary  in  ordinary  health, 
is  fatal  amidst  the  flames  of  a  fever. 
"  No  revolution  in  a  great  state," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  can  arise, 
unless  it  is  commenced  and  headed  by 
the  higher  classes.  The  lower  seize 
possession  of  the  current  when  it  is 
set  a-going,  but  they  cannot  put  it  in 
motion."*  The  French  Revolution 
itself  was  commenced  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  nobles,  magistrates,  and 
parliament  of  France.  Yet,  how  soon 
were  its  early  leaders  cast  down  and 
forgotten,  in  the  strife ;  how  soon  did 
the  wave  of  popular  ambition  over- 
whelm its  first  supporters ;  how 
speedily  did  virtuous  intention  fall 
beneath  the  vigour  of  democratic 
audacity.  These  lessons  are  still  re- 
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cent;  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  in- 
surgent violence  is  yet  reeking;  a 
generation  has  not  passed  away  since 
all  was  accomplished;  and  yet  all 
is  already  forgotten  ;  measures  are 
judged  of  by  the  men  who  propose, 
not  those  who  are  about  to  follow 
them;  the  danger  of  concession  to 
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public  excitement  is  overlooked, and 
the  partisans  of  the  people,  like  the 
courtiers  of  Canute  the  Dane,  flatter 
their  leaders  with  the  vain  hope,  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  waves 
of  popular  ambition, "  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  farther;  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stilled." 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  "  COSTA  FIRME."  * 


1  WAS  awakened  by  the  low  growl- 
ing, and  short  bark  of  the  dog.  The 
night  was  far  spent ;  the  tiny  sparks 
of  the  fire-flies  that  were  glancing  in 
the  door-way,  began  to  groAV  pale ; 
the  chirping  of  the  crickets  and  liz- 
ards, and  the  snore  of  the  tree-toad 
waxed  fainter,  and  the  wild  cry  of  the 
tiger-cat  was  no  longer  heard.  The 
terral,  or  land-wind,  which  is  usually 
strongest  towards  morning,  moaned 
loudly  on  the  hillside,  and  came 
rushing  past  with  a  melancholy  sough, 
through  the  brushwood  that  sur- 
rounded the  hut,  shaking  off  the 
heavy  dew  from  the  palm  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  like  large  drops  of  rain. 

Thehollow  tap  of  the  wood-pecker; 
the  clear  flute  note  of  the  Pav o  del 
monte  ;  the  discordant  shriek  of  the 
macaw ;  the  shrill  chirr  of  the  wild 
Guinea  fowl ;  and  the  chattering  of 
the  paroquets  began  to  be  heard  from 
the  wood.  The  ill-omened  gallinaso 
was  sailing  and  circling  round  the 
hut,  and  the  tall  flamingo  was  stalk- 
ing on  the  shallows  ot  the  lagoon, 
the  haunt  of  the  disgusting  alligator, 
that  lay  beneath,  divided  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  mud-bank,  where  a 
group  of  pelicans,  perched  on  the 
wreck  of  one  of  our  boats,  were 
pluming  themselves  before  taking 
wing.  In  the  east,  the  deep  blue  of 
the  hrmament,  from  which  the  lesser 
stars  were  fast  fading,  all  but  the 
"  Eye  of  Morn,"  was  warming  into 
magnificent  purple,  and  the  amber 
rays  of  the  yet  unrisen  sun  were 
shooting  up,  streamer-like,  with  in- 
tervals between,  through  the  parting 
clouds,  as  they  broke  away  with  a 
passing  shower,  that  fell  like  a  veil 
of  silver  gauze  between  us  and  the 
first  primrose-coloured  streaks  of  a 
tropical  dawn. 

"  That's  a  musket  shot,"  said  the 
Lieutenant.  The  Indian  crept  on  his 


belly  to  the  door,  dropped  his  chin 
on  the  ground,  and  placed  his  open 
palms  behind  his  ears.  The  distant 
wail  of  a  bugle  was  heard,  then  three 
or  four  dropping  shots  again,  in  rapid 
succession.  Mr  Splinter  stooped  to 
go  forth,  but  the  Indian  caught  him 
by  the  leg,  uttering  the  single  word 
"  Espanoles" 

On  the  instant,  a  young  Indian 
woman,  with  a  shrieking  infant  in 
her  arms,  rushed  to  the  door.  There 
was  a  blue  gunshot  wound  in  her 
neck,  from  which  two  or  three  large 
black  clotting  gouts  of  blood  were 
trickling.  Her  long  black  hair  was 
streaming  in  coarse  braids,  and  her 
features  were  pinched  and  sharp- 
ened, as  if  in  the  agony  of  death.  She 
glanced  wildly  behind,  and  gasped 
out  "  Escapa,  Oreeque,  escapa,  para 
mi  soi,  muerto  ya."  Another  shot, 
and  the  miserable  creature  convul- 
sively clasped  her  child,  whose  small 
shrill  cry  I  often  fancy  I  hear  to  this 
hour,  blending  with  its  mother's 
death-shriek,  and,  falling  backwards, 
rolled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  out 
of  sight.  The  ball  had  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  parent  through  the  body 
of  her  offspring.  By  this  time  a  party 
of  Spanish  soldiers  had  surrounded 
the  hut,  one  of  whom  kneeling  before 
the  low  door,  pointed  his  musket 
into  it.  The  Indian,  who  had  seen 
his  wife  and  child  thus  cruelly  shot 
down  before  his  face,  now  fired  his 
rifle,  and  the  man  fell  dead.  "  Siga 
mi  Querida  Bondia — maldito"  Then 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  stretching 
himself  to  his  full  height,  with  his 
arms  extended  towards  heaven,  while 
a  strong  shiver  shook  him  like  an  ague 
fit,  he  yelled  forth  the  last  words  he 
ever  uttered,  "  Venga  la  suerte,  ya 
soi  listo"  and  resumed  his  squatting 
position  on  the  ground.  Half  a  dozen 
musket  balls  were  now  fired  at  ran- 
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dom  through  the  wattles,  while  the 
Lieutenant,  who  spoke  Spanish  well, 
sung  out  lustily,  that  we  were  Eng- 
lish officers  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked. "  Mentira"  growled  the 
officer  of  the  party,  "  Piratas  son 
ustedes"  "  Pirates  leagued  with  In- 
dian bravoes ;  fire  the  hut,  soldiers, 
and  burn  the  scoundrels!"  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  Mr  Splinter 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  get  out, 
in  which  I  seconded  him,  with  all  the 
strength  that  remained  to  me,  but 
they  beat  us  back  again  with  the  btits 
of  their  muskets. 

Where  are  your  commissions,  your 
uniforms,  if  you  be  British  officers  ?" 
— We  had  neither,  and  our  fate  ap- 
peared inevitable,  v 

The  doorway  was  filled  with  brush- 
wood, fire  was  set  to  the  hut,  and  we 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  palm  thatch, 
while  thick  stifling  wreaths  of  white 
smoke  burst  in  upon  us  through  the 
roof. 

"  Lend  a  hand,  Tom,  now  or  never, 
and  kick  up  the  dark  man  there," 
but  he  sat  still  as  a  statue.  We  laid 
our  shoulders  to  the  end  wall,  and 
heaved  at  it  with  all  our  might; 
when  we  were  nearly  at  the  last  gasp 
it  gave  way,  and  we  rushed  headlong 
into  the  middle  of  the  party,  followed 
by  Sneezer  with  his  shaggy  coat,  that 
was  full  of  clots  of  tar  blazing  like  a 
torch.  He  unceremoniously  seized 
" par  le  queue"  the  soldier  who  had 
throttled  me,  setting  fire  to  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  and  blowing  up  his  car- 
touch  box.  I  believe,  under  Provi- 
dence, that  the  ludicrousness  of  this 
attack  saved  us  from  being  bayon- 
etted  on  the  spot.  It  gave  time  for 
Mr  Splinter  to  recover  his  breath, 
when,  being  a  powerful  man,  he 
shook  off  the  two  soldiers  who  had 
seized  him,  and  dashed  into  the  burn- 
ing hut  again.  I  thought  he  was  mad, 
especially  when  I  saw  him  return 
with  his  clothes  and  hair  on  fire, 
dragging  out  the  body  of  the  captain. 
He  unfolded  the  sail  it  was  wrapped 
in,  and  pointing  to  the  remains  ofthe 
naval  uniform  in  which  the  mutilated 
and  putrifying  corpse  was  dressed, 
he  said  sternly  to  the  officer, — "  We 
are  in  your  power,  and  you  may 
murder  us  if  you  will ;  but  that  was 
my  captain  four  days  ago,  and  you 
see,  he  at  least  was  a  British  officer 
— satisfy  yourself."  The  person  he 
addressed,  a  handsome  young  Spa- 


niard, with  a  clear  olive  complexion, 
oval  face,  small  brown  mustachios, 
and  large  black  eyes,  shuddered  at 
the  horrible  spectacle,  but  did  as  he 
was  requested. 

When    he    saw    the    crown   and 
anchor,  and  his  Majesty's  cipher  on 
the  appointments  of  the  dead  officer, 
he  became  convinced  of  our  quality, 
and  changed  his  tone — "  Es  verrlarl, 
son  de  la  marina  Enalesa  ;"    "  But, 
gentlemen,  'were    there    not    three 
persons  in  the  hut  ?"    There  were 
indeed — the  flames   had  consumed 
the  dry  roof  and  walls  with  incre- 
dible rapidity,  and  by  this  time  they 
had  fallen  in,  but  Oreeque  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.    I  thought  I  saw 
something  move  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  but  it  might  have  been  fancy. 
Again  the  white  ashes  heaved,  and 
a  half-consumed  hand  and  arm  were 
thrust  through  the  smouldering  mass, 
then  a  human  head,  with  the  scalp 
burnt  from  the  skull,  and  the  flesh 
from  the  chaps  and  cheek-bones ;  the 
trunk  next  appeared,  the  bleeding 
ribs  laid  bare,  and  the  miserable  In- 
dian,  with  his   limbs  like  scorched 
rafters,  stood  upright  before  us,  like 
a  demon  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  reel- 
ing to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man, 
fell  headlong,  raising  clouds  of  smoke 
and  a  shower  of  sparks  in  his  fall. 
Alas !  poor  Oreeque,  the  newly  risen 
sun  was  now  shining  on  your  ashes, 
and  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ill- 
starred  Bondia  and  her  child,  whose 
bones,  ere  his  setting,  the  birds  ofthe 
air,  and  beasts  of  the   forest,  will 
leave  as  white  and  fleshless  as  your 
own.     The  officer,  who  belonged  to 
the  army  investing  Carthagena,  now 
treated  us  with  great  civility;   he 
heard  our  story,  and  desired  his  men 
to  assist  us  in  burying  the  remains  of 
our  late  commander. 

We  remained  all  day  on  the  same 
part  of  the  coast,  but  towards  even- 
ing the  party  fell  back  on  the  outpost 
to  which  they  belonged — after  tra- 
velling an  hour  or  so  we  emerged 
from  a  dry  river  course,  in  which  the 
night  had  overtaken  us,  and  came 
suddenly  on  a  small  plateau,  where 
the  post  was  established  on  the  pro- 
montory of  "  Punto  Canoa"  There 
may  be  braver  soldiers  at  a  charge, 
but  none  more  picturesque  in  a 
bivouac  than  the  Spanish.  A  gigantic 
wild  cotton-tree,  to  which  our  largest 
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English  oaks  were  but  as  dwarfs, 
rose  on  one  side,  and  overshadowed 
the  whole  level  space.  The  bright 
beams  of  the  full  moon  glanced 
among  the  topmost  leaves,  and  tipped 
the  higher  branches  with  silver,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  scene 
below,  where  a  large  watch-fire  cast 
a  strong  red  glare  on  the  surround- 
ing objects,  throwing  up  dense  vo- 
lumes of  smoke,  which  eddied  in  dun 
wreaths  amongst  the  foliage,  and 
hung  in  the  still  night  air  like  a 
canopy,  leaving  the  space  beneath 
comparatively  clear. 

A  temporary  guard-house,  with  a 
rude  verandah  of  bamboos  and  palm 
leaves,  had  been  built  between  two 
of  the  immense  spurs  of  the  mighty 
tree,  that  shot  out  many  yards  from 
the  parent  stem  like  wooden  but- 
tresses, whilst  overhead  there  was  a 
sort  of  stage  made  of  planks  laid 
across  the  lower  boughs,  supporting 
a  quantity  of  provisions  covered  with 
tarpaulins.  The  sentries  in  the  back 
ground  with  their  glancing  arms,  were 
seen  pacing  on  their  Avatch;  some 
of  the  guard  were  asleep  on  wooden 
benches,  and  on  the  platform  amongst 
the  branches,  where  a  little  baboon- 
looking  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
drummer,  had  perched  himself,  and 
sat  playing  a  Biscayan  air  on  a  sort 
of  bagpipe;  others  were  gathered 
round  the  fire  cooking  their  food,  or 
cleaning  their  arms. 

It  shone  brightly  on  the  long  line 
of  Spanish  transports  that  were 
moored  below,  stem  on  to  the  beach, 
and  on  the  white  sails  of  the  armed 
craft  that  were  still  hovering  under 
weigh  in  the  offing,  which,  as  the 
night  wore  on,  stole  in,  one  after 
another,  like  phantoms  of  the  ocean, 
and  letting  go  their  anchors  with  a 
splash,  and  a  hollow  rattle  of  the 


cable,  remained  still  and  silent  as  the 
rest. 

Farther  off,  it  fell  in  a  crimson 
stream  on  the  surface  of  the  sheltered 
bay,  struggling  with  the  light  of  the 
gentle  moon,  and  tinging  with  blood 
the  small  waves  that  twinkled  in  her 
silver  wake,  across  which  a  guard 
boat  would  now  and  then  glide,  like 
a  fairy  thing,  the  arms  ot  the  men 
flashing  back  the  red  light. 

Beyond  the  influence  of  the  hot 
smoky  glare,  the  glorious  planet  re- 
assumed  her  sway  in  the  midst  of  her 
attendant  stars,  and  the  relieved  eye 
wandered  forth  into  the  lovely  night, 
where  the  noiseless  sheet  lightning 
was  glancing,  and  ever  and  anon 
lighting  up  for  an  instant  some  fan- 
tastic shape  in  the  fleecy  clouds,  like 
prodigies  forerunning  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  stronghold  over  which 
they  impended ;  while  beneath,  the 
lofty  ridge  of  the  convent-crowned 
Popa,  the  citadel  of  San  Felipe  brist- 
ling with  cannon,  the  white  batteries 
and  many  towers  of  the  fated  city  of 
Carthagena,  and  the  Spanish  block- 
ading squadron  at  anchor  before  it, 
slept  in  the  moonlight. 

We  were  civilly  received  by  the 
captain,  who  apologized  for  the  dis- 
comfort under  which  we  must  pass 
the  night.  He  gave  us  the  best  he 
had,  and  that  was  bad  enough,  both 
of  food  and  wine,  before  shewing  us 
into  the  hut,  where  we  found  a  rough 
deal  coffin  lying  on  the  very  bench 
that  was  to  be  our  bed.  This  he 
ordered  away  with  all  the  coolness 
in  the  world.  "  It  was  only  one  of 
his  people  who  had  died  that  morn- 
ing of  vomito,  or  yellow  fever." 
"  Comfortable  country  this,"  quoth 
Splinter,  "  and  a  pleasant  morning 
we  have  had  of  it,  Tom  !" 
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Military  Events  of  the  late  French  Revolution;  or,  An  Account  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Royal  Guard  on  that  occasion.  By  a  Staff-Officer  ot  the 
Guards.  Translated  from  the  French. 

The  French  Revohttion  of  1830;  The  Events  ivhich  produced  it,  and  the 
Scenes  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  By  D.  Turnbull,  Esq. 


THESE  two  publications  reached 
us  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  one 
is  a  brief  pamphlet,  the  other  a  bulky 
volume;  and  if  merit,  or  even  im- 
portance, were  to  be  judged  by  size, 
we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to 
notice  Mr  Turnbull' s  product! on  first. 
But  not  being  at  all  of  the  opinion  of 
that  learned  Dutchman,  who  obser- 
ved, 

"  My  broder  be  de  great  poet, 
Who  all  de  vorld  must  please  ; 

For  he  have  vrite  von  book 
As  big  as  all  dis  cheese," 

— We  quote  from  memory — we  shall 
begin  with  the  pamphlet,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ment thathashitherto  been  published 
upon  those  celebrated  THREE  DAYS, 
which  overturned  a  throne,  and 
changed  a  dynasty. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  task,  let 
us  still  make  one  or  two  observations. 
First,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  either  of  the 
authors  under  our  review.  We  sit 
down  impartially  to  consider  both. 
We  have  no  predisposition  to  exalt 
the  Staff-Officer  above  Mr  Turnbull, 
or  to  raise  Mr  Turnbull  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Staff-Officer;  and,  in 
every  respect,  we  are  perfectly  un- 
prejudiced towards  either  of  them. 
One  feeling  we  do  certainly  enter- 
tain on  the  subject  of  their  writing. 
We  have  heard,  for  the  last  three 
months,  an  immense  deal  of  disgust- 
ing bombast  on  the  late  French  Re- 
volution, till  our  very  stomachs  turn 
at  the  reiteration  of  the  words  hero- 
ism, enthusiasm, patriotism,  from  the 
burlesque  absurdities  to  which  those 
noble  names  have  been  applied ; 
and  we  certainly  shall  feel  and  ex- 
press unqualified  disgust  wherever 
we  meet  with  that  turgid  exaggera- 
tion which  caricatures  great  actions 
by  vain  hyperbole. 

Amongst  the  multitude  of  publi- 
cations to  which  the  late  Revolu- 
tion in  France  has  given  rise,  there 
have  been  two  great  wants,  which 
every  one  who  wished  to  form  for 


himself  a  sane  judgment  of  that  ex- 
traordinary event,  must  have  felt  and 
lamented.  The  first  of  these  wants 
has  been,  a  statement  of  the  party 
who  succumbed  in  the  struggle.  On 
this  point  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
light.  The  motives  on  which  the 
King  and  his  Ministers  acted,  have 
been  surmised ;  but,  of  the  actual 
current  of  events — of  those  move- 
ments and  actions,  which  are  always 
so  disfigured  by  party  prejudice,  and 
in  regard  to  which  no  just  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn,  without  exami- 
ning and  comparing  the  accounts  on 
both  sides — of  these,  we  know  no- 
thing but  from  the  faction  which  has 
triumphed.  The  second  great  want, 
has  been  any  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject, giving  a  calm  unexaggerated  his- 
tory of  facts,  without  any  touch  of 
that  caricatured  excitement  of  feel- 
ing which  the  French  so  often  mis- 
take for  enthusiasm,  or  of  that  bom- 
bast of  language  which  they  fancy 
the  sublime.  We  have  seen  nothing 
before  the  publication  of  the  pam- 
phlet under  our  notice,  but  partial 
statements,  exaggerated  by  all  the 
gasconade  of  highly  stimulated  va- 
nity. 

"  The  Account  of  a  Staff-Officer 
of  the  Guards,"  in  a  great  degree  re- 
medies both  these  defects  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution.  The  style  is 
clear,  unaffected,  dignified ;  enough 
of  the  Frenchman  and  of  the  parti- 
san appears  to  leave  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  strongest  moral  con- 
viction of  its  authenticity  ;  while 
wounded  pride,  and  national  vanity, 
and  some  degree  of  generous  indig- 
nation, are  all  tempered  by  a  high 
tone  of  gentlemanly  feeling.  The 
matter  is  as  valuable  as  the  manner 
is  agreeable  and  convincing.  A  clear 
brief  statement  is  given  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  royal  troops  op- 
posed to  the  Parisian  mob.  The  re- 
futation of  innumerable  errors  is 
thus  obtained,  and  half  the  tumid 
pretensions  of  the  victors  are  put 
down  by  the  plain  tale  of  a  hundred 
pages,  We  must,  however,  enter 
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more  into  detail,  without  at  all  wish-  changes,  which,  within  the  last  thirty 

ing  to  steal  the  pith  and  marrow  of  years,  have  taken  place  in  France, 

a  pamphlet,  which  ought  to  form  that  sacred  thing,  an  oath,  sanctified 

part  of  the  library  of  every  one  who  as  it  ought  to  be,  both  by  religion 

wishes  to   know  and  preserve  the  and  honour,  has  unfortunately  be- 

history  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  come  cheap  and  almost  valueless  in 

The  pamphlet  opens  with  the  mo-  that  country.    What  king,  what  go- 

tives  which   induce  the   author   to  vernment,  what  people,  can  depend 

publish  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  upon  vows  that  have  been  broken 

the  Royal  Guard  during  the  Revolu-  thirteen  times ;  and  the  whole  world, 

tion ;  the  origin  of  which  motives  is  when  it  hears  the  French  nation  take 

to  be  found  in  the  ungenerous  ca-  its  new  oath  to  its  new  king,  may  be 

lumnies  with  which  this  corps  had  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Talleyrand, 

been  assailed  for  keeping  their  oath,  "  Pray  God  it  be  the  last !"  However 

and  doing  their  duty.     The  author  that  may  be,  honour  be  to  those  who 

proceeds  to  point  out,  that  the  French  have  kept  their  oaths.     There  cer- 

army,  like  the  army  of  every  other  tainly  may  be  occasions  on  Avhich 

nation,  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  code  two  duties  contend,  and  then    the 

of  laws ;  and  he  then  states  the  oath  highest,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 

taken  by  every  military  man,  in  the  must  be  preferred ;  but  the  French 

following  words  :  guards  had  but  one  course  to  follow 

«   7    ./••;.<•  i ,     7     T~  with  honour,  and  they  followed  it. 

I  sioear  to  le  faithful  to  the  King   to         A  statement  of  the  effective  force 
oley  my  superior  officers  under  his  an  ho-      .     p     .         w  h         ]d  b    b          fc 

rihi.  and  never  to  abandon  mi/  colours !  , . 

act  against  any  tumultuous  assem- 

It  is  too  certainly  a  fact,  that  by    blage,  comes  next,  by  which  we  find 
the  multitude  of    revolutions  and    that, 

"  On  the  25th  of  July,  1830,  the  garrison  of  Paris  was  composed  as  follows:  — 

"  GUARDS.  Men. 

Infantry,  three  regs.  1st,  3d,  and  7th  Swiss      .         .         8  Batt.  3800 

Cavalry,  two  regs.  Lancers  and  Cuirassiers      .         .         8  Squad.  800 

Artillery,  8  guns,  4  howitzers         ......  150 

LINE. 

5th,  50th,  and  53d  Regs,  and  15th  Lt.  Inf.       .         .11  Batt. 
Fusiliers  Stdentaires         .         .         .         .         .         .11  Comp. 

THE  GENDARMERIE. 

Infantry 700 

Cavalry           ......         t         ...  600 

Total  effective        .         11,550 

"  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  number  of  troops  who  were  able  to  take  any 
part    the  events  of  July,  we  must  deduct  from 

.     .     .     .     that  total  effective  of          .         .  11,550 

The  four  Regiments  of  the  Line,  who,  by  the  attitude  which 
they  took  so  early  as  the  27th,  separated  themselves  from 

the  Guards 4400 

The  Fusiliers  Sedentaires,  who  surrendered  their  arms  to  the 
people  on  the  very  first  demand    .         .         .         .  1 100 

The  usual  parties  supplied  by  the  Guards  for  the  daily  service 
of  the  posts  in  Paris,  and  at  St  Cloud,  &c.      .          .         .      1300 

Similar  parties  furnished  as  usual  by  the  Gendarmerie,  and 
which  suffered  the  same  fate   as  those   furnished   by  the 
Guards,  namely,  being  seized  and  disarmed  in  detail  on  their 
several  posts        ........       550 

7350 

Remain  effective  and  disposable  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
July,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery          ....         4200 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extra-  at  the  moment  when  the  council  of 
ordinary  fact  which  has  yet  appear-  Charles  X.  contemplated  the  annihi- 
ed  in  regard  to  the  Revolution,  that,  latiou  of  that  anarchial  and  revolu- 
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tionary  spirit  which  had  shewn  itself 
for  nearly  two  years,  by  a  great  and 
unprecedented  exertion  of  the  royal 
authority,  there  shouldnot  have  been 
at  hand  to  support  its  measures, 
above  six  thousand  troops  in  whom 
any  reliance  could  be  placed. 

In  the  annals  of  political  infatua- 
tion— too  extensive  a  page  in  the 
book  of  history — no  parallel  folly  can 
be  found.  One  conclusion  may,  how- 
ever, be  fairly  drawn  from  this  fact, 
namely,  that  both  the  King  and  his 
ministers  firmly  believed  that  the 
ordonnances  which  were  issued  on 
the  25th  of  July  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Had  they  looked  upon  those 
ordonnances  as  that  gross  violation 
of  law  which  they  undoubtedly  were, 
some  force  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  maintain  them  :  but  no  force 
was  provided,  and  that  this  negli- 
gence was  the  effect  of  a  feeling  of 
security,  rather  than  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  steady  and  loyal  troops, 
is  evinced  by  the  statement,  that,  at  a 
week's  notice,  the  guards  and  house- 
hold troops  who  remained  firm  to  the 
last,  might  have  been  increased  in 
number  to  nearly  twenty  thousand 
effective  men,  by  calling  in  the  de- 
tachments stationed  at  Caen,  Rouen, 
Campeigne,  Fontainbleau,  and  other 
places  not  far  from  Paris.  As  another 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  mini- 
sters, the  pamphlet  states,  that 

"  On  that  day  (the  26th)  mobs  collect- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The 
windows  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
of  M.  de  Polignac  on  the  Boulevard, 
were  broken ;  but  still  no  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  police — no  measure  what- 
ever taken  by  the  military  authorities  : 

and  such  was  the  blind  security  in  which 
the  Government  seemed  plunged,  that 
the  officers  who  asked  as  usual  temporary 
leaves  of  absence,  obtained  them  without 
demur." 

In  this  state  of  self-confident  secu- 
rity was  the  French  Government 
when  the  tumultuous  assemblages 
and  vehementharangues  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  gave  notice,  that  the 
people,  in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of 
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revolution  had  for  months  been 
sown  by  the  inflammatory  addresses 
of  the  periodical  press,  were  prepa- 
ring to  take  advantage  of  the  mo- 
narch's imprudence,  and  to  make  it  a 
pretext  for  instantly  accomplishing 
the  work  that  had  been  long  medita- 
ted.* The  king,  by  the  ordonnances 
he  issued,  strove  to  defend  his  crown 
against  this  long  meditated  llevolu- 
tion,  but  by  the  illegality  of  his  mea- 
sures he  afforded  the  pretext,  and  by 
the  absence  of  preparation  afforded 
the  means,  of  carrying  the  purpose 
of  the  people  into  execution. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  this 
purpose  became  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt;  and  the  Officer  of  the 
Guards  goes  on  to  detail  the  real 
events  of  the  tumult  which  occurred 
on  that  day.  The  actors  in  that 
tumult  were  supplied  from  the  low- 
est dregs  of  the  Parisian  population  ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  discharged  work- 
men, that  this  was  only  a  screen  be- 
hind which  more  powerful  engines 
were  in  preparation,  and  that  short- 
ly the  operations  of  the  Revolution 
would  be  openly  conducted  by  those 
who  had  been  long  labouring  for  it. 

No  event  of  any  great  import  is 
noted  during  the  course  of  that  day, 
except  the  active  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  the  people  and 
the  royal  troops.  On  this  subject, 
the  writer  afry-ms,  that  after  repeated 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the 
guards  fired  twice  in  the  air  before 
they  proceeded  to  retaliate  upon  the 
multitude  the  violence  to  which  they 
had  themselves  so  long  submitted. 
Enough  surely  had  taken  place  be- 
fore the  close  of  that  momentous 
day,  to  warn  the  members  of  the 
government  of  the  popular  feeling. 
Had  they  possessed  eyes  they  must 
have  seen,  had  they  had  ears  they 
must  have  heard,  the  awful  signs  of 
a  roused-up  nation.  Then  was  the 
moment  to  concede  if  they  found 
that  they  had  mistaken  the  feelings 
of  their  country, — if  they  found  that 
they  had  neither  justice  nor  power 
to  support  them ; — then  was  the 


Such  is  the  admission  made  by  M.  Guizot  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  2oth  November.    «  The  movement,"  he  says,  "  was  spontaneous,  univer- 
sal ;  when  once  it  broke  out,  not  an  arm,  not  even  a  voice,  was  raised  against 
J  I..-  reason  is,  that  it  hml  long  ),<*„  maturing."    Again,—"     <-f,,n-  having  ,-ven 
een  accomplished  l.y  deed,  it  existed  already  in  the  min-ls  of  men." 
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moment  to  have  used  every  exertion, 


and  to  have  prepared  every  means, 
if  they  felt  that  right  and  strength 
were  on  their  side ;— then  was  the 
moment  to  have  displayed  their 
whole  force,  their  whole  activity, 
their  whole  wisdom,  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  reverse,  and  to 
render  the  struggle  as  short  as  mercy 
could  desire.  Instead  of  such  pre- 
caution, what  is  the  picture  presented 
to  us  by  an  eye-witness  and  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  scenes  he  describes  ? 

"  Almost  the  whole  strength  of  the 
garrison  had  been  already  employed,  and 
it  was  evident  it  would  have  to  face  next 
day  an  increased  force  of  from  60,000  to 
80,000  men,  of  which  a  great  portion 
would  be  armed.  There  were  known  to 
exist  in  Paris  40,000  equipments  of  the 
old  National  Guard  ;  the  attempts  on  the 
gunsmiths'  shops  had  not  altogether  fail- 
ed ;  at  daybreak  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  renewed,  and  the  several  guard- 
houses scattered  through  the  town,  which 
could  offer  no  resistance,  would  of  course 
afford  a  considerable  number  of  muskets  ; 
the  Arsenal  was  well  supplied  both  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  powder- 
magazine  of  Deux-Moulins  was  unguard- 
ed. All  these  points  ought  to  have  been 
considered  and  provided  for.  This  night 
offered  leisure  to  arrange,  and  opportu- 
nity to  execute,  all  necessary  precautions  ; 
—the  circumstances  were  urgent, — the 
danger  obvious  and  imminent,  yet  NO- 
THING AT  ALL  WAS  DONE.  All  that  I 

have  just  stated  was  represented  to  the 
proper  authorities,  but  nothing  was  at- 
tended to;  blindness,  folly,  and  fatality, 
were  triumphant. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  return  to  their  respective  quar- 
ters ;  the  streets  through  which  they  had 
to  pass  were  dark  and  silent ;  the  capital 
looked,  as  it  were,  motionless.  '  TJie 
voice  of  the  great  city  was  still.'  It  was, 
they  now  tell  us,  this  very  silence  and 
apparent  tranquillity  that  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  fancied  security  of  M.  de 
Polignac — a  security  in  which  Marshal 
Marmont,  it  would  seem,  at  least  parti- 
cipated." 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  28th,  when 
Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  took 
the  command  of  the  royal  forces. 
Be  it  remarked,  that  after  clearing 
the  streets  the  night  before,  the 
troops  had  been  marched  back  to 
their  barracks,  where  they  remained 
without  orders  till  eight  o'clock  the 


next  morning.  During  this  time  the 
whole  of  the  town  remained  un- 
guarded ;  and  long  before  eight  the 
people  were  in  arms,  the  detached 
guard-houses,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
powder  magazine,  were  attacked  and 
taken,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  populace  ere  a  single 
battalion  had  quitted  its  barracks. 
When  at  length  the  troops  were 
assembled  on  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
where  Marmont  had  established  his 
head-quarters,  that  officer  proceeded 
to  act  upon  a  plan  which  might  have 
been  very  successful  had  lie  pos- 
sessed a  force  of  fifty — thirty — nay, 
twenty  thousand  men ;  but  which 
naturally  proved  abortive  when  at- 
tempted by  an  army  not  exceeding 
eleven  thousand  in  number,  of  which 
only  six  thousand  could  be  depended 
upon.  The  author  before  us  takes 
the  following  review  of  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa's  scheme.  His  surmises  are 
evidently  very  near  the  truth,  and  the 
deductions  from  them  are  beyond 
doubt  correct. 

"  Marmont's  design  appeal's  to  have 
been  to  occupy  in  force  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees — the  Tuileries — the  Ecole  Militaire 

— the  Pantheon — the  Palais  de  Justice 

the  Hotel  de  Ville — and  the  interior  Bou- 
levards, the  occupation  of  which  would 
cover  several  empty  barracks.  The  de- 
fence of  the  Palais  Royal,  confided  to  a 
battalion  of  Guards,  was  connected  on 
one  side  with  that  of  the  Bank,  in  which 
100  men  were  posted  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
was  to  keep  up  a  communication  with 
the  Louvre  by  the  Rue  du  Coq,  and  other 
streets  in  that  direction.  But  from  some 
movements,  which  shall  be  stated  pre- 
sently, it  appeared  that  the  Marshal  wish- 
ed also  to  keep  open  the  great  perpendicu- 
lar communications  which  cross  Paris 
from  the  Port  St  Denis  to  the  Pantheon, 
through  the  streets  of  St  Denis  and  St 
Jaques;  and  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Boulevard,  through  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu :  as  well  as  two  interior  lines  parallel 
to  the  river  through  the  Rue  St  Honorg, 
and  the  March e  des  Innocens ;  and  along 
the  Quays  and  Places  du  Chatelet  and 
de  Greve,  to  the  Place  St  Antoine,  at  the 
extreme  east  of  the  town. 

"  But  the  troops  at  his  disposal  did  not, 
either  in  number  or  spirit,  suffice  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  plan.  The  delay 
which  prevented  the  loth  light  infantry 
occupying  the  Place  de  Greve  wholly  dis- 
arranged it ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the 
attitude  and  spirit  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Line  were  alone  sufficient  to  defeat  that, 
or  even,  a  better  digested  arrangement. 
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We  sball  soon  see  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  Line  was  not  only  the  real  cause  of 
the  final  result  of  the  contest,  but  that  it 
was  the  special  occasion  of  the  terrible 
struggle  which  took  place  on  the  28th  at 
the  Hotel  deVille,  and  on  other  points.  It 
left  the  Guards  isolated  and  unsupported, 
and  with  110  alternative  but  to  fight,  as  it 
were,  a  fatal  duel  with  the  people  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  position  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  to  fight  un- 
der the  dispiriting  conviction  that  the 
defence  or  abandonment  of  the  positions 
were  alike  destitute  of  any  real  military 
advantage." 

Finding  that  the  15th  regiment  of 
the  line,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
occupy  the  Place  de  Greve  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  had  not  accomplished 
that  object,  and  shewed  no  inclina- 
tion to  attempt  it,  Marmont  com- 
manded four  separate  detachments 
to  march  in  different  directions 
through  the  city,  thus  involving  his 
troops  in  the  most  intricate  parts  of 
the  town,  without  the  possibility  of 
mutual  co-operation  or  support.  We 
shall,  however,  only  follow  one  of 
these  detachments  which  marched 
upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  which  it 
is  now  beyond  doubt,  the  Staff-Offi- 
cer, whose  work  is  before  us,  accom- 
panied on  its  painful  and  dangerous 
enterprise.  It  proceeded  from  the 
Place  du  Carousel  to  the  Pont  Neuf, 
where  it  met  with  the  15th  of  the 
line,  which  afterwards  refused  to  act, 
and  which,  even  then,  seems  to  have 
hesitated  to  do  its  duty.  One  of  the 
battalions,  however,  was  here  joined 
to  the  guards,  and  the  rest  were  sta- 
tioned to  support  the  force  which 
was  marching  on  the  Place  de  Greve. 
The  detachment  then  crossed  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and  advancing  by  the 
Marche  aux  Fleurs,  prepared  to  re- 
pass  the  river  by  the  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  making  a  demonstration,  how- 
ever, on  the  Suspension-bridge,  to 
deceive  the  insurgents  in  the  Place 
de  Greve.  The  attack  and  taking  of 
the  Place  de  Greve  is  then  described 
as  follows : 

"  While  these  arrangements  were  ma- 


the  Rue  des  Arcis,  which  leads  to  the 
north  end  of  Pont  Notre  Dame,  with 
drums  in  front,  arid  headed  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  appeared  to  be  their  leaders. 
The  two  guns  of  the  column  of  Guards, 
which  had  been  halted  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  next  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  were 
now  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 
At  this  moment  a  field-officer*  of  the 
Guards  advanced  across  the  bridge  to  meet 
the  insurgents ;  he  pointed  out  to  the 
leaders  the  position  of  the  guns,  and  ex- 
plained that  they  were  marching  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  he  conjured  them,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  to  retire.  The 
drums  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  crowd  with- 
drew to  the  left  and  right,  but  they  fired 
some  shots,  one  of  which  killed  an  adju- 
tant who  had  accompanied  the  field-offi- 
cer.  It  was  then  that  the  guns  fired 
one  shot  each,  and  the  Quays  de  Gesvres 
and  Pelletier,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge,  were  occupied  by  the  Guards.  The 
people  skirmished  a  little  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Rue  des  Arcis,  and  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  de  la  Tannerie. 

"  The  detachment  which  crossed  by  the 
Suspension-bridge  ought  not  to  have  come 
beyond  the  arch  which  supports  that 
bridge  till  the  other  party,  crossing  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame,  had  reached  the  Place 
by  tb,e  Quay  Pelletier ;  but  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the  commanding  officer  hastened 
this  movement,  and,  for  a  short  time,  ex- 
posed his  detachment  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  Place,  and  the  windows  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  At  length,  however, 
the  Place  was  taken,  and  the  people  in 
the  houses  remained  quiet.  A  firing  was 
still  kept  up  from  the  angles  of  the  Rue 
du  Mouton,  which  enters  the  Place  from 
the  northward,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
barricade,  which,  however,  the  troops 
carried.  The  guns  were  placed  in  battery 
on  the  Place,  and  pointed  towards  the 
Quay  de  la  Cite,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Pont  de  la  Cite,  which  leads  over  into 
the  Rue  St  Louis  de  1'Isle.  It  was,  in- 
deed, till  that  could  be  done  with  them, 
for  the  height  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the 
Quay  prevented  their  being  directed  to 
any  other  point.  I  must  here  observe, 
once  for  all,  that  the  eight  guns,  which 
were  distributed,  two  and  two,  to  the  se- 
veral columns,  were  nowhere  of  much  use, 
and  were  everywhere  a  considerable  em- 


king,  the  mobs,  which  had  since  the^morn-     barrassmeut.    We  have  heard  a  great  deal 


ing  been  collecting  in  the  Place  de  Greve 
and  all  the  neighbourhood,  advanced,  in 
something  like  order,  to  occupy  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  and  they,  perhaps,  also 
hoped  to  reach  the  Pont  an  Change  and 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  They  came  down 


of  the  grape  and  canister  shot  (initraills) 
supposed  to  have  mowed  down  so  many 
thousand  insurgents;  but  I  repeat,  with 
a  full  certainty  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion, 
that  there  were  but  four  rounds  of  that 
kind  of  shot." 


The  author  of  flip  mnrmMpt.  it  i«  opnprallf  tip.1ipvp.il. 
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After  several  hours  of  severe  fight- 
ing, being  attacked  in  their  position 
by  the  continual  efforts  of  the  people, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Guards  de- 
termined to  retire  into  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  limit  his  operations  to  the 
defence  of  that  place.  We  must  again 
give  his  own  words  : — 

"  Having   determined    to   occupy   the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  Place  and  its  outposts,  and 
limit  the  defence  to  the  Hotel  itself.    This 
edifice  covers  an  island,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
formed  by  the  streets  of  La  Tisseranderie — 
Moiiceaux-St-Gervais,   and    La    Martel- 
lerie.      The  troops  caused  all  the  apart- 
ments to  be  opened  which  had  windows 
on  the  Place  and  surrounding  streets,  and 
they  were  occupied  by  sharpshooters  of 
the  Guards.  They  obtained  cartridges  from 
the  regiment  of  the  Line  ;  and,  when  all 
was  ready,  the  Swiss  and  grenadiers  of 
the   Guards  were   withdrawn  from  the 
Place,     The  barricade  at   the    Rue   du 
Mouton  was  confided  to  the  light  infantry 
of  the  Guards.    This  movement  was  mis- 
taken by  the  insurgents  for  a  retreat,  and 
they  followed  it  up  with  another  general 
attack  ;  but  the  fire  from  the  windows  of 
the  building — now  for  the  first  time  used 
for  this  purpose — defeated  this  attempt ; 
and  even  the  purlieus  in  the  back  streets, 
in  which  the  insurgents  had  been  safe  all 
day,  became  now,   by  the  fire  from  the 
apartments,   wholly  untenable;  and   the 
Parisians  suffered  considerably.    Towards 
night,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  dis- 
guise, arrived  to  announce  that  the  second 
column  from  the  Porte  St  Antoine  would 
not  come  to  the  Place  de  Greve — this  was 
already  known  by  means  of  the  detach- 
ment of  Cuirassiers — andjthat  the  troops 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  to  make  their 
retreat  to  the  Tuileries  how  they  could. 

"  There  was  now  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  execute  this  retreat  in  good  order, 
which,  however,  was  only  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  number  of  wounded,  to  the 
amount  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  whom 
they  would  not  abandon,  and  by  the  guns, 
which  they  would  have  to  get  over  the 
barricades ;  this  last  obstacle,  however, 
the  excellence  and  movabilityofthe  newly- 
constructed  carriages  rendered  compara- 
tively light.  The  wounded  were  the  real 
embarrassment :  but  their  comrades  un- 
dertook to  carry  them.  There  was  now 
only  to  fix  the  hour,  and  the  line  of  the 
retreat.  The  best  lino  seemed  to  be  that 
by  which  they  had  come.  The  Quay  aux 
Fleurs  is  very  wide.  The  Quay  del' Hor- 
loge  is  sheltered,  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  length,  by  the  buildings  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice  and  the  Conciergerie  ;  and  the 
houses  are  but  thinly  inhabited. 
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"  It  is  known  that  the  Parisians  never 
disarrange  themselves  as  to  hours.  They 
had  fought  well  all  day  ;  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  moon  would  be  down ;  the  lamps  were 
broken.  People  do  not  willingly  remain 
chatting  in  the  dark  when  they  have  deeds 
of  prowess  to  tell  to  admiring  hearers  at 
home ;  it  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  way  would  be  clear  at  midnight,  and 
that  hour  was  finally  fixed  on." 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris,  of  the 
feats  that  they  performed,  and  the 
mighty  things  which  they  accomplish- 
ed, that  we  were  inclined  to  imagine, 
on  the  first  view,  that  some  two  or 
three  thousand  citizens  had  defeated 
an  immensely  superior  force  of  re- 
gular troops ;  instead  of  two  hundred 
thousand  armed  men,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  houses  which  were  for- 
tresses, and  streets  which  were  de- 
nies, having  maintained  their  city 
against  six  thousand  brave,  but  ill- 
commanded  and  unwilling,  soldiers. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  hear  the  estimate 
which  one  of  their  countrymen, 
whose  national  prejudices  are  balan- 
ced in  some  degree  by  his  esprit  de 
corps,  forms  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Parisians : — 

"  As  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the 
people,  it  is  undeniable  :  every  account 
from  individual  officers,  and  every  official 
report,  concur  in  establishing  the  fact. 
But  truth  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  also 
told  :  for  instance,  the  kind  of  attack  and 
defence  which  was  most  effective  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parisians,  was  that  which 
was  attended  with  the  least  danger ; — I 
mean — war  from  the  windows.  All  the 
barricades,  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  were  cleared  by  the  troops.  The 
open  attacks  made  by  the  people  in  mass, 
could  only  be  mere  failures — an  idle  waste 
of  life.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
they  made  simultaneous  efforts  on  every 
side,  and  where  fresh  assailants  were  ready 
to  relieve  those  that  were  either  wounded 
or  wearied,  they  made  no  impression ;  for 
it  is  now  indisputable,  that  this  edifice 
was  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  28th, 
retaken  by  the  people ;  and  after  it  was 
evacuated  at  midnight  by  the  Guards,  it 
remained  unoccupied  and  deserted  till  the 
morning  of  the  29th;  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  in  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  retake  it,  we  recognise  the 
military  instinct  and  courage  of  the  bra- 
vest nation  in  the  world.7' 

Amongst  the  mistakes  and  lollies 
of  that  ever  memorable  week,  which 
are  recorded  with  truth,  nature, 
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brevity,  and  force,  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  we  shall  only  select  one 
more  example  ;  and  that  less  from  its 
interest,  however  great  that  may  be, 
than  as  the  well-substantiated  ac- 
count of  an  event  which  has  been 
invested  with  a  thousand  false  and 
ridiculous  forms.  We  allude  to  the 
taking  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  thus 
described  by  the  Officer  of  the  French 
guards. 

"  The  Marshal,  as  we  have  just  slated, 
had  sent  for  one  of  the  two  battalions  of 
Swiss  which  happened  to  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  same  officer  who  had  so 
straiiyely  lost  his  way  in  proceeding  to  the 
Marche  des  Innoeens,  the  day  before. 
This  officer,  on  this  requisition,  determi- 
ned to  send  to  the  Marshal  precisely  THAT 
ONE  of  his  two  battalions  which  defended 
the  whole  position,  namely,  that  which 
occupied  the  colonnade  and  galleries  of 
the  Louvre,  all  the  interior  communica- 
tions of  which  had  been  opened  for  that 
purpose.  With  the  other  battalion  he  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  interior  court  below. 

"  When  the  Parisians  observed  that  the 
tiring  from  the  colonnade  and  windows  of 
the  Louvre  had  ceased,  whether  it  was 
that  the  proposition  for  the  suspension  of 
arms  had  not  reached  them,  (which  I 
believe,  though  I  cannot  assert  it,)  or 
whether  they  thought  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  the  truce  too  advantageous  to  be 
lost,  they  approached  the  edifice,  and, 
finding  no  opposition,  got  into  the  garden 
called  de  1'Infante,  which  is  in  front  of 
the  Louvre ;  finding  still  no  opposition, 
they  got  in  at  the  lower  windows  and 
glass  doors,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  interior  of  the  edifice.  They  first 
occupied  the  windows  which  looked  into 
the  inner  court,  and  fired  on  the  battalion 
below.  Others  ran  along  the  great  picture 
gallery,  filling  every  window,  and  tiring 
on  the  troops  in  the  Place  du  Carousel. 

"  The  recent  news  of  the  desertion  of 
the  line,  and  this  sudden  appearance  of 
the  insurgents  over  their  heads  along  the 
whole  of  that  vast  line,  and,  perhaps,  also, 
some  recollections  of  the  10th  August, 
disordered  the  imaginations  of  the  Swiss. 
Having  attempted  in  vain  to  recall  the 
Parisians  to  the  armistice,  they  left  the 
Louvre,  and  left  it  with  precipitation  and 
in  disorder.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
Carousel,  they  found  there  their  third 
battalion,  in  presence  of  the  Parisians, 
who  were  posted  all  around,  butobserving, 
on  both  sides,  the  suspension  of  arms.  The 
retreating  battalion  was  hotly  pursued  by 
the  fire  of  the  Parisians;  and,  at  this 
moment,  those  who  occupied  the  windows 
of  the  picture  gallery  opened  their  fire  on 
the  Swiss,  and,  above  all,  on  the  two 
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M(iiadrons  of  Lancers,  which  were,  as  I 
have  before  described,  cooped  up  in  the 
railed  enclosure  of  the  Tuileries.  This 
example  instigated  the  Parisians,  on  the 
other  side,  to  break  the  armistice,  and  they 
also  recommenced  firing  on  the  whole  body 
of  troops  in  the  Carousel." 

The  retreat  of  the  royal  forces — 
the  operations  at  St  Cloud,  Versail- 
les, and  other  places,  are  related  with 
that  clearness,  vigour,  and  detail, 
which  nothing  but  personal  know- 
ledge can  give.  The  ridiculous  bra- 
vades  of  the  Parisians  at  Rambouil- 
let,  are  treated  with  the  calm  con- 
tempt they  deserve;  and  the  final 
separation  of  the  royal  family  from 
their  faithful  guards,  is  painted  with 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  nature  and 
true  feeling.  As  a  last  quotation  from 
this  most  interesting  work,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  selecting  this  speci- 
men : — 

"  At  ten  o'clock,  Charles  X.  quitted  the 
chateau  of  M.  de  Noailles.  The  Guards 
were  under  arms,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  to  pay 
the  last  honours  to  that  unhappy  family, 
in  whose  service  they  had  been  for  sixteen 
years. 

"  This  last  farewell  of  soldiers,  who 
could  not  repress  their  tears,  is  probably 
the  most  sincere  homage  that  those  princes 
have  ever  received.  Although  they  might 
have  committed  some  faults,  misfortunes 
so  great  and  unexpected  could  not  but 
meet  with  sympathy,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try whose  love  for  its  kings  had  so  long 
been  a  kind  of  passion,  and  even  in  our 
own  days  had  burst  forth  with  transports 
almost  unanimous. 

"  The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  having  in  her 
carriage  Madame  de  Gontaut  and  her 
children,  preceded  the  Dauphine,  whom 
her  husband  escorted  on  horseback. 

"  Charles  X.  came  next,  followed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Government ; 
and  afterwards,  some  carriages  of  the  suite, 
and  some  baggage-carts.  The  arms  on 
the  carriages  had  been  defaced,  even  on 
that  of  the  King. 

"  The  Duke  of  llagusa  was  by  the  door 
of  the  King's  carriage,  the  Body-Guard, 
and  the  dragoons  of  the  Guard,  who  went 
as  far  as  Dreux,  preceded  and  followed 
this  melancholy  train,  which  passed  very 
slowly  in  front  of  the  ranks.  The  Prin- 
cesses, in  tears,  bade  farewell  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  Dauphine  said  to 
several  of  thesuperiorofncers,  'Be (Hewed, 
yentlewen — oh!  be  well  assured,  that  I  have 
had  no  share  whatever  in  all  this.' 

"  The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  and  his  sister 
bowed  mournfully ;  they  seemed  not  to 
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be  exempted  from  those  moral  sufferings 
which  rarely  affect  childhood. 

''  Charles  X.,  much  affected,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  returned  the  salute  of 
those  flags  which  were  no  longer  to  be  the 
colours  of  the  troops  whom  he  now  saw 
for  the  last  time. 

"  Here  ended  all  the  obligations  which 
connected  the  Guards  with  the  Bourbons. 
They  had  fulfilled  them,  as  it  WHS  their 
duty  to  do,  and  as  they  had  determined 
that  they  would,  saying  to  themselves, 
'  Do  your  duty — come  what  may  !' " 

We  have  read  this  work  with  plea- 
sure, and  close  it  with  regret ;  ami 
fully  convinced  that  it  will  remain 
as  one  of  the  most  important  histori- 
cal records  of  our  own  times,  we 
thank  the  translator  for  having  given 
it  to  the  British  public.  Every  page 
of  the  work  induces  us  to  place  the 
firmest  reliance  on  the  author's  vera- 
city. There  is  the  distinctness,  there 
is  the  simplicity,  there  is  the  mode- 
ration of  truth  throughout  the  whole ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  brevity  and 
clearness  with  which  each  fact  is 
mentioned,  leave  little  room  for  mis- 
statement,  and  no  possibility  of  ob- 
scurity. If  the  author  has  stated 
any  one  thing  that  is  false,  he  is  the 
boldest  man  that  ever  lived,  for  he 
has  done  so  in  the  face  of  a  vain  and 
excited  population,  the  interest  of 
whose  pride  and  whose  selfishness, 
is  instantly  to  contradict  him.  Some 
errors,  probably,  he  may  have  fallen 
into,  with  regard  to  the  operations  on 
those  points  where  he  was  not  pre- 
sent himself;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  royal 
forces — to  the  movements  of  the 
various  detachments — to  the  whole 
of  the  operations  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  to  all  the  after  circumstances  in 
which  the  Guards  were  concerned, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Staff  Officer  cannot  be 
false.  An  immense  mass  of  valuable 
information  is  thus  given  to  the  world, 
and  an  immense  mass  of  falsehood 
and  nonsense  is  consigned  to  the 
place  it  is  fitted  for. 

Having  now  stated  our  opinion  of 
the  pamphlet,  we  turn  to  the  more 
bulky  volume  of  Mr  Turnbull,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  repertory  of  all  the  va- 
pouring of  the  French  Revolution. 
To  do  the  work  the  most  perfect  jus- 
tice, we  have  read  it  from  beginning 
to  end  without  passing  over  one 
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single  sentence— a  feat  for  which  we 
should  deserve  more  credit,  if  Mr 
Turnbull's  style  were  as  bad  as  his 
matter ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  confess,  that  the  lan- 
guage, without  being  brilliant  or  for- 
cible, is  flowing,  pleasant,  and  as  cor- 
rect as  the  printers  would  suffer  it  to 
be.  The  principal  difference  between 
this  volume  and  the  brief  pamphlet 
we  have  noticed  first,  is,  that  in  the 
"  Account  of  a  Staff  Officer,"  we  find 
much  that  is  new  and  interesting ;  in 
the  book  of  Mr  Turnbull,  we  find 
nothing  but  what  has  been  hawked 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper,  from 
daily  to  weekly,  and  from  weekly  to 
monthly  publications,  without  either 
gaining  elegance  or  correctness  by 
the  transfer.  We  do  firmly  believe, 
that  Mr  Turnbull  has  not  stated,  and 
would  not  on  any  account  state,  what 
he  did  not  imagine  to  be  fact ;  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  his  sources 
of  information,  which  do  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  his  book  ;  and  to  reject 
entirely  those  statements  which  are 
contradicted  by  better  authority.  An 
author  may  sit  down  with  the  fullest 
determination  to  speak  the  truth,  but 
if  he  have  not  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion to  find  out  that  well,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  Truth  is  hidden,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  maxim,  and  to 
draw  from  that  and  none  other,  his 
account  will  be  as  different  from  the 
matter-of-fact,  as  the  muddiest  pud- 
dle in  the  High  Street  is  from  the 
limpid  water  of  Sir  William  Wallace's 
well.  Such  is  the  case  with  Mr  Turn- 
bull.  He  sat  down  to  tell  the  truth 
beyond  all  doubt,  but  he  wanted 
either  the  time  or  the  judgment  to 
find  it ;  and  instead,  he  has  carefully 
collected,  preserved,  published,  and 
transmitted  to  the  butter-shops,  all 
the  hyperbolical  bombast  with  which 
the  vainest  nation  in  the  world  has 
puffed  out,  befeathered,  befurbelow- 
ed,  and  befrizzled  one  of  her  ex- 
ploits. 

But  we  must  justify  these  remarks 
by  extracts  ;  and  here  let  us  observe, 
that  in  comparing  the  book  called 
"The  French  Revolution  in  1830," 
with  the  account  of  the  Staff  Officer, 
A\re  shall  only  assume  that  the  latter 
is  correct  on  those  points  where  the 
author's  means  of  information  were 
the  most  perfect  that  could  be  obtain- 
ed, and  where  his  situation  rendered 
mis-statement— impossible— we  were 
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about  to  say  ;  but  if  not  impossible, 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

We  shall  take  Mr  TurnbulPs  book 
chapter  by  chapter,  to  do  it  all  man- 
ner of  justice.  The  first  division  of 
the  work  purposes  to  be  a  sketch  of 
the  events  which  preceded  the  late 
Revolution,fromthe  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  family ;  and  in  this  we  have 
a  repetition,  or  rather  a  summary,  of 
all  the  abuse  with  which  the  revolu- 
tionary faction  have  bespattered  the 
royal  family,  together  with  many  of 
those  anecdotes,  to  which  the  prolific 
manufactories  of  the  Parisian  saloons 
give  birth  and  currency  every  day. 
The  marvellous  intimacy  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  minute 
particulars  of  the  private  life  of 
Charles  X.  which  Mr  Turnbull  pos- 
sesses— his  knowledge  of  what  mi- 
nisters and  statesmen  did  not  know 
— of  what  passed  at  the  privy-coun- 
cil, and  of  what  passed  behind  the 
backs  of  the  privy-councillors, — ex- 
cites at  once  our  astonishment,  our 
admiration,  and  our  delight.  In  re- 
gard to  the  disbanding  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  Mr  Turnbull  gives  some 
most  luminous  passages,  which  ra- 
ther differ  from  our  own  reminis- 
cences. It  had  appeared  to  us,  that 
the  National  Guard,  when  Charles 
the  Tenth  reviewed  them  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  received  their  mo- 
narch with  seditious,  and  almost  trea- 
sonable cries,  and  were,  therefore, 
wisely  disbanded  for  the  sake  of 
public  tranquillity.  However,  Mr 
Turnbull  differs  from  us ;  and  far 
be  it  from  us  to  rebel  against  such 
authority. 

Next  appear  the  royal  ordonnan- 
ces,  and  the  report  of  the  council  in 
which  they  originated.  With  regard 
to  this  report,  we  must  say  one  word. 
Though  the  measures  adopted  upon 
it  were  unwise  and  illegal ;  and 
though  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  premises,  even  in  the  report  it- 
self, are  false,  yet  the  picture  it  af- 
fords of  the  state  of  France  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  the  abuse  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  which  it  pourtrays, 
and  the  natural  consequences  of 
an  impending  popular  commotion, 
which  it  anticipates,  were  positive 
and  absolute  facts,  which  no  one  will 
doubt,  who  looks  over  the  files  of 
the  National,  the  Terns,  and  the 
Globe  after  it  became  a  daily  paper. 
We  extract  the  passage — 


"  At  no  time  for  these  fifteen  years  has 
this  situation  presented  itself  under  a 
more  serious  and  more  afflicting  aspect. 
Notwithstanding  an  actual  prosperity,  of 
which  our  annals  afford  no  example, 
signs  of  disorganization  and  symptoms  of 
anarchy  manifest  themselves  at  almost 
every  point  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  successive  causes  which  have 
concurred  to  weaken  the  springs  of  the 
monarchical  government  tend  now  to  im- 
pair and  to  change  the  nature  of  it.  Strip- 
ped of  its  moral  force,  authority,  both  in 
the  capital  and  the  provinces,  110  longer 
contends,  but  at  a  disadvantage,  with  the 
factious.  Pernicious  and  subversive  doc- 
trines, loudly  professed,  are  spread  and 
propagated  among  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. Alarms,  too  generally  credited, 
agitate  people's  minds, and  trouble  society. 
On  all  sides  the  present  is  called  upon  for 
pledges  of  security  for  the  future. 

"  An  active,  ardent,  indefatigable  ma- 
levolence, labours  to  ruin  all  the  founda- 
tions of  order,  and  to  snatch  from  France 
the  happiness  she  enjoys  under  the  sceptre 
of  her  kings.  Skilful  in  turning  to  ad- 
vantage all  discontents,  and  in  exciting 
all  hatreds,  it  foments  among  the  people 
a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility  towards 
power,  and  endeavours  to  sow  everywhere 
the  seeds  of  trouble  and  civil  war  ;  and 
already,  Sire,  recent  events  have  proved 
that  political  passions,  hitherto  confined 
to  the  upper  portion  of  society,  begin  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  it,  and  to  stir  up 
the  popular  classes.  It  is  proved  also, 
that  these  masses  can  never  move  without 
danger,  even  to  those  who  endeavour  to 
rouse  them  from  repose. 

"  A  multitude  of  facts  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  electoral  operations  confirm 
these  data,  and  would  offer  us  the  too 
certain  presage  of  new  commotions,  if  it 
were  not  in  the  power  of  your  majesty  to 
avert  the  misfortune." 

The  chapter  by  which  this  is  suc- 
ceeded, professes  to  shew  the  effect 
of  the  ordonnances  on  the  Parisian 
populace.  How  far  Mr  Turnbull  is 
right  in  his  view,  we  cannot  say. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  in 
every  part  of  Paris  on  the  evening  of 
Monday;  but  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage — 

"  The  Champs  Elysees,  which,  on  a 
summer  evening,  present  so  many  joyous 
groups  around  the  bands  of  itinerant  mu- 
sicians, the  jugglers,  the  marionnettes,  and 
other  sources  of  amusement,  so  liberally 
provided  for  them,  presented  on  this  even- 
ing, and  alas !  on  more  evenings  than  this, 
a  very  different  spectacle" — 
we  can  only  say,  that  we  are  now 
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sitting  with  a  gentleman,  who  drove 
through  the  Champs  Elysees,  late  on 
that  identical  evening,  and  he  now 
informs  us,  that  never  did  he  behold 
a  more  gay  or  lively  scene.  Never, 
during  a  long  residence  in  France, 
did  he  see  the  promenade  more 
thronged  witli  carriages,  horses,  and 
pedestrians. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  come  to 
the  beginning  of  the  tumults ;  and 
here  it  is,  that  the  statement  being 
more  precise,  we  more  easily  dis- 
cover the  egregious  mistakes  into 
Avhich  Mr  Turnbull  has  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led. 

As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  state- 
ment of  the  royal  preparations  for 
putting  down  the  rising  of  the 
people : 

"  While  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  occupants  of  the  judgment- 
seat,  were  thus  discharging  the  high  func- 
tions confided  to  them,  in  a  manner  so 
honourable  to  their  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence, the  capital  and  its  environs 
were  every  instant  assuming  a  more 
threatening  and  alarming  aspect.  It  was 
already  known  that  the  command  of  the 
troops  of  thegarrison,  consistingof  12,000 
men  of  the  royal  French  and  Swiss  Guard, 
the  5th,  50th,  and  53d  regiments  of  the 
line,  the  15th  regiment  of  light  horse, 
and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  had 
been  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  llagusa." 

We  have  already  given  the  state- 
ment of  the  Staff-officer,  who,  on  this 
point,  could  not  mistake,  and  who, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  neither  wish- 
ed nor  dared  to  falsify.  By  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  accounts,  if  we 
calculate  each  of  the  regiments  of 
the  line  mentioned  by  Mr  Turnbull 
at  1 100  men,  we  shall  find  that,  in- 
cluding the  guards,  according  to  his 
statement  ot  their  number,  he  over- 
rates the  garrison  by  nearly  4000 
men,  besides  one  whole  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Some  deductions  also  must 
surely  be  made  from  "  a  formidable 
train  of  ariillary"  when  reduced 
to  eight  guns  and  four  howitzers 
which  were  never  used.  On  this  chap- 
ter, which  ends  with  the  famous  Mar- 
seillois  Hymn,  we  shall  only  make 
one  farther  observation,  namely,  that 
if  the  new  Sovereign  have,  as  stated 
by  Mr  Turnbull,  granted  a  pension 
to  the  composer  of  that  song,  who 
dared  to  call  the  good,  the  mild,  the 


benevolent  Louis  XVI.  a  "  Despote 
Sanguinaire"  we  shall  deeply  la- 
ment, that  to  fawn  upon  a  faction, 
Louis  Philippe  has  sacrificed  all  title 
to  respect. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  se- 
lect one  or  two  of  the  passages 
which  are  formally  contradicted  by 
the  account  of  the  Staff-officer,  on 
points  where  his  authority  must  be 
considered  paramount.  In  the  first 
instance,  Mr  Turnbull  states,  that — 

"  Towards  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  scene  of  strife  had  become 
general  in  all  those  quarters  of  the  town 
which,  during  the  previous  night,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  royal  forces." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Staff-officer 
declares,  that  at  eight  o'clock  the 
troops  were  quiet  in  their  barracks. 

Again,  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  march  of  the  troops  to 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille : 

"  At  that  moment  the  report  of  mus- 
ketry, at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
paces,  announced  that  an  engagement  had 
commenced  under  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
server. He  could  perceive  decided  symp- 
toms of  commotion  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing lines  which  opened  into  the  boulevard. 
The  cry  was  then  heard  of  '  Fermez  vos 
fenetres  /'  and  at  the  same  instant  a  strong 
body  of  troops  made  their  appearance, 
marching  in  close  column  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  boulevard,  and  in  double 
quick  time.  The  column  was  preceded 
by  a  party  of  tirailleurs,  who  fired  as  they 
advanced,  sometimes  in  the  air  to  clear 
the  way  on  their  approach,  and  sometimes 
at  the  windows,  from  the  fear,  no  doubt, 
lest,  if  open,  the  inhabitants  should  fire 
from  them  on  the  troops.  Thejalouses, 
or  outer  window-blinds  of  the  old  man's 
chamber  had  been  left  open ;  and  as  they 
were  fastened  to  the  wall,  he  was  quite 
unable  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
them.  A  soldier  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
mistaking  perhaps  the  crutches  which 
stood  by  him  for  some  instrument  of  of- 
fence, presented  his  piece  at  the  window, 
and  fired,  but  missed  his  object.  A  regi- 
ment of  infantry  having  thus  passed, 
there  followed  a  squadron  of  lancers,  with 
a  detachment  of  cuirassiers,  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  all  of  the 
Itoyal  Guard,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  and 
amounted,  by  the  observer's  estimate,  to 
some  two  thousand  men.  They  took  up 
their  position  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
and  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  the 
sound  of  musketry,  first  in  files,  and  after- 
wards in  platoons,  announced  that  the 
progress  of  the  troops  had  been  opposed. 
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In  so  open  a  space,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  was  ;ui  unjustifiable  act  of 
temerity.  After  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  retire  be- 
fore the  column,  which  then  advanced  as 
far  as  the  angle,  formed  by  the  carrcfour 
de  Remlly.  There  the  troops  of  the  guard 
received  a  reinforcement  of  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  and  two  additional  pieces  of  can- 
non, from  the  garrison  at  Vincennes." 

The  whole  forces  here  magnified 
to  a  host,  we  find,  by  the  Officer's 
account,  to  have  consisted  of  520 
men,  and  two  guns. 

The  next  information  we  derive 
from  Mr  Turubull,  is  as  follows: — 

"  Tin;  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  been 
suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  long 
before  the  appearance  of  the  edict  by  which 
it  was  declared.  Its  preparation  was  per- 
haps called  for  by  the  Duke  of  Ragusa, 
as  his  warrant  for  assuming  the  command 
of  the  troops,  and  entering  the  city  at  their 
head.  This  he  did  at  ten  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  The  column  under  his 
immediate  command  consisted  of  six  thou- 
sand men  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  He 
entered  the  city  by  the  quays  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  ascended  that  side  of 
the  river,  took  possession  of  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  ordered  an  attack  on  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  the  National  Guards. 

"  But  in  marching  along  the  quays,  the 
troops  were  still  exposed  on  one  side  to 
the  attacks  of  the  citizens,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  fire  on  this  strong  body  of  men, 
from  the  windows  of  their  hoxises,  and 
from  behind  the  parapets,  which  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  route.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  men,  •who  had  just 
arrived  from  Sevres,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saint  Cloud,  had  there  received  every 
species  of  excitement  to  the  performance 
of  their  murderous  task.  They  had  been 
passed  in  review  by  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme,  who  had  caused  a  distribution  of 
money,  wine,  and  brandy,  to  be  made 
among  them.  The  money  was  given  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
francs  a  man,  to  the  privates  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Lancers,  re- 
spectively. Crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  were  promised  to  the  officers,  and 
were  actually  bestowed  on  them  in  great 
profusion,  before  the  departure  of  the  royal 
family  for  Rambouillet. 

"  But  to  return  from  this  digression 
to  the  scene  of  operations  on  the  Boule- 
vards :  At  the  head  of  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre,  an  affair  took  place  in  which 
Marmont  commanded  in  person.  Du- 
ring some  part  of  the  day,  the  Place  des 
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Victoires  had  been  occupied  by  troops, 
part  of  whom,  consisting  of  a  detachment 
of  the  line,  had  been  observed  to  fraternize 
with  the  post  of  National  Guards  esta- 
blished at  the  Petits- Peres.  About  two 
o'clock,  the  Marshal  made  his  appearance 
oh  the  Place  des  Victoires,  at  the  head  of 
fresh  troops.  These  he  placed  in  observa- 
tion at  the  openings  of  the  Rue  de  Mail, 
the  Rue  des  Fosses  Montmartre,  the  Rue 
Croix  des  Petits- Champs,  and  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petits- Champs.  A  charge  was 
then  ordered,  which  produced  a  great 
number  of  casualties  on  the  side  of  the 
troops,  as  well  as  of  the  people.  The  de- 
tachment placed  in  the  Rue  de  Mail  was 
led  by  Marmont  in  person.  He  entered 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  traversed  some 
portion  of  it  without  much  opposition  ; 
but  having  advanced  as  far  as  the  Rue 
Joquelet,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  citi- 
zens became  so  obstinate,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  so  much  effect,  that  the  Marshal 
and  those  under  his  command  found  it 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  their  former  po- 
sition in  the  Place  des  Victoires." 

This  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  imaginary 
history  as  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  That  it  is  entirely  imaginary, 
the  reader  may  at  once  convince 
himself,  by  looking  over  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
by  Monsieur  de  Romierouski,  Mar- 
mont's  aide-de-camp,  by  which  he 
will  find  that  the  Duke  de  Ragusa 
entered  Paris  on  the  Tuesday,  not 
on  the  Wednesday, — alone,  not  ac- 
companied by  six  thousand  men; 
and  that,  instead  of  marching  up  the 
quays  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  order- 
ing an  attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
he  drove,  in  his  carriage,  up  the 
Boulevards,  and  walked  into  Mon- 
sieur de  Polignac's.  Then,  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  page  43  of  the 
Staff-officer's  account,  he  will  meet 
with  a  complete  contradiction  to  the 
absurd  report  of  the  Duke  of  Ra- 
gusa having  headed  the  troops  him- 
self in  their  conflicts  with  the  people. 
He  never  quitted  his  head-quarters, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  posts  at  the  Bank  and  the  Palais 
Royal,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Staff-officer — he  did,  "  accompa- 
nied by  three  aides-de-camp,  and  the 
usual  escort ;  but  his  passage  did  not 
even  make  any  difference  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  troops."  Mr  Turnbull, 
however,  yields  the  Marshal  the  ho- 
nour of  many  a  well-fought  battle  in 
the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  we  hear  of 
his  marching  here,  and  counter- 
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marching  there,  with  a  promptitude 
and  precision  which  would  have  de- 
lighted Major  Sturgeon,  had  that 
respectable  and  ever-to-be-lamented 
officer  been  now  alive. 

Perhaps  these  instances  of  egregi- 
ous error  might  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  work  at  once  its  due  place  ;  but 
we  must  notice  one  more  passage, 
which  fairly  outdoes  all  its  fellows. 
This  refers  to  the  taking  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  it  at  length. 

"  As  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  was  a  position 
of  considerable  importance,  the  Place  de 
Creve,  and  the  other  avenues  which  lead 
to  it,  became  the  scene  of  several  bloody 
engagements.  In  the  course  of  Wednes- 
day, the  28th,  the  town-hall  had  been 
taken  and  retaken,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
different  times,  by  the  National  Guard 
and  the  citizens  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
regular  troops  011  the  other  ;  and,  as  the 
resistance  was  as  obstinate  as  the  attack 
was  courageous,  the  struggle  was  neces- 
sarily attended  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
When  the  people  were  the  assailants,  they 
rushed  out  from  a  number  of  points  on 
the  Arcade  Saint  Jean,  the  streets  De  la 
Tixeranderie  and  De  Mouton,  the  iron 
bridge,  and  the  adjoining  quays.  The 
importance  of  this  central  point  was  felt 
on  all  sides,  from  the  great  moral  influ- 
ence it  would  give  to  the  insurgents, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government.  Every  effort  was,  in  con- 
sequence, employed  for  securing  its  per- 
manent possession ;  but,  by  turns,  the 
chances  were  favourable  and  unfavourable 
to  the  popular  cause.  It  was  nightfall 
when  the  firing  was  interrupted,  and  then 
only  to  be  begun  again  at  an  early  hour 
on  Thursday  morning.  So  many  efforts 
of  heroism  were  crowned  at  length  with 
complete  success.  Tired  out  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  constant  renewal  of  the 
masses  opposed  to  them,  the  royalist  forces 
were  finally  forced  to  evacuate  this  dan- 
gerous post ;  and  there  also  floated  the 
victorious  colours  of  the  nation." 

We  have  but  one  little  sentence  to 
place  against  this ;  but  that,  with  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  dis- 
solves this  mighty  fabric  into  "  thin 
air." 

"  It  is  now  indisputable,"  says  the 
Officer  who  commanded  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  speaking  in  the  face  of  all 
his  fellow-countrymen — "  It  is  now 
indisputable,  that  this  edifice  was  not 
during  the  whole  of  the  Z8th  retaken 
by  the  people,  and  after  it  had  been 
evacuated  at  midnight  by  the  guards, 


it  remained  unoccupied  and  deserted 
till  the  morning  of  the  29th" 

"  Ten  or  eleven  times  ! ! !"  says 
Mr  Turnbull.  Not  once !  says  the 
eye-witness.  "  Utrum  horum  mavis?" 
But  this  to  us  is  quite  sufficient ; 
and  we  shall  say  no  more  in  regard 
to  the  accuracy  of  "  Paris  in  1830." 

We  must  again  repeat,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr  Turn- 
bull  believes  every  word  which  he 
has  written ;  and  judging  from  the 
date  and  several  other  passages  of 
his  preface,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  he  lives  in  Paris,  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  where  passions  have  not 
yet  subsided,  and  where  facts  are 
very  slowly  becoming  divested  of 
the  exaggerations  with  which  they 
have  been  obscured. 

He  states,  also,  that  dispatch  has 
been  solicited  of  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  work;  and  this,  of  course, 
has  prevented  him  from  accurately 
investigating  every  particular,  ere  he 
placed  it  on  paper.  We  are  sorry 
for  it,  for  his  own  sake ;  for  this 
book  will  not  do  him  credit ;  and  he 
will  have  much  wherewith  to  re- 
proach those,  who  have  so  hurried 
him  with  a  work  which  would  have 
required  time  and  long  investigation 
to  have  accomplished  it  properly.  He 
does  not  want  ability,  and  we  hope 
to  see  something  yet  from  his  pen, 
very  far  superior  to  the  production 
before  us.  Let  us  warn  him,  how- 
ever, against  a  certain  bad  taste 
which  he  has  caught  from  the  most 
disagreeable  class  of  French  writers. 
All  his  anecdotes  of  heroic  bakers, 
and  generous  printers,  and  independ- 
ent blacksmiths,  and  disinterested 
Jews,  are  of  this  cast,  as  well  as  the 
details  of  patriotic  lasses,  and  self- 
devoted  midwives;  but  the  worst  of 
all  is  the  tale  of  Dr  Fabr6  Palaprat. 
This  gentleman,  roaming  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  seeking  whom  he 
might  cure,  encountered  the  ugliest 
man  imaginable,  armed  with  a  bloody 
sword,  who  fell  down  at  his  feet 
through  pure  inanition,  and  a  wound 
in  his  left  leg.  The  Doctor  tended 
him,  dressed  his  wound,  and  offered 
him  a  five  franc  piece  to  get  some 
dinner ;  but  so  magnanimous  was  the 
ugly  man  with  the  wounded  leg,  that 
he  started  up,  and  nearly  sabred  the 
good  Samaritan,  for  talking  of  money 
and  dinner  to  a  Parisian  revolution- 
ist!!!  So  infinitely  edified  was  the 
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Doctor  with  this  attempt  to  sabre 
him,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the 
neck  of  the  ugly  man  with  the  gun- 
powder face,  and  wept  with  admi- 
ration.— If  Mr  Turnbull  fancies  that 
such  tales  are  calculated  to  promote 
any  thing  but  laughter,  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

Though  we  cannot,  as  we  proposed 
at  first,  go  through  each  chapter  se- 
parately, let  us  remark,  that  the  best 
of  the  book  consists  in  two  sketches  of 
Lafayette  and  Louis  Philippe,  which 
are  given  with  some  spirit.  Let  Mr 
Turnbull  choose  a  favourable  sub- 
ject, consider  it  dispassionately,  and 
add  to  the  sincere  desire  of  truth, 
which  we  doubt  not  he  possesses, 
the  spirit  of  calm  and  patient  inves- 
tigation, which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  find  it;  let  him  beware  of 
spending  high-sounding  language  on 
trifles,  and  of  striving  for  enthusi- 
asm where  enthusiasm  is  not  appli- 
cable, and  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall 
see  from  his  hand,  something  which 
may  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd, 
instead  of  a  book  that  is  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  and  no  credit  to 
himself. 

In  regard  to  the  late  Revolution, 
we  must  add  one  or  two  words : 
Let  us  first  remark,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  Napoleon — who 
held  the  crown  of  France  by  the  same 
rights  as  Louis  Philippe,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  choice  of  the  people,  called 
forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
— abdicated  exactly  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  Charles  X.,  that  is  to 
say,  provided  the  nation  would  re- 
ceive his  heir.  In  both  instances  the 
condition  was  rejected ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  abdication,  as  a  volun- 
tary act,  was  null.  At  all  events,  it 
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did  not  affect  either  the  King  of 
Rome,  or  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. 
Thus,  when  Louis  Philippe,  Charles 
X.,  and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  shall 
have  gone  to  that  place  whither  Na- 
poleon has  preceded  them,  three 
young  competitors  will  exist  for  the 
often  contested  throne  of  France,  all 
three  claiming  by  hereditary  right 
alone — Time,  the  greathazard  player, 
must  decide  the  chances. 

On  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.,  there 
can  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion. 
With  the  best  wishes  for  the  good  of 
his  people,  and  with  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  his  brother's  (Louis  XVI.) 
mildness  before  his  eyes,  he  thought 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Revolution,  which 
was  overwhelming  France,  by  a  vio- 
lent and  ill-timed  exertion  of  autho- 
rity. It  may  be  a  question,  whether, 
if  he  had  refrained,  he  would  have 
been  still  on  the  throne  or  not.  Per- 
haps, when  the  revolutionary  faction 
had  thrown  off  its  disguise,  and  stood 
forth  in  all  the  hideousness  of  its 
anarchical  features,  the  good  and 
moderate,  at  length  undeceived, 
might  have  rallied  round  the  throne, 
and  protected  the  monarch  from  the 
insidious  monster  that  had  glided 
forward  with  a  thousand  convolu- 
tions, till  it  was  ready  to  envelope 
him  in  its  serpent  folds.  Perhaps 
their  aid  would  have  come  too  late, 
and  he  might  still  have  succumbed  ; 
but  in  either  case,  had  he  refrained 
till  the  first  blow  was  struck  by  his 
enemy,  he  would  have  had  right  and 
justice  on  his  side.  Had  he  triumph- 
ed, he  would  have  triumphed  with 
the  dignity  of  moderation;  and  had 
he  fallen,  he  would  have  received 
present  sympathy  and  ultimate  re- 
dress. 


***  Since  writing  these  pages,  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  has  appear- 
ed, given  in  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers.  This  in  every  respect  corroborates 
the  testimony  of  the  Staff-Officer,  and  justifies  our  opinion  of  the  two  works 
under  our  notice. 
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DR  PARR  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


THE  time  is  come  when,  without 
offence,  the  truth  may  be  spoken  of 
Dr  Parr.   Standing  by  the  side  of  the 
grave,  men's  eyes,  as  it  were,  fastened 
upon  the  very  coffin  of  an  excellent 
person,  all  literary  people  under  any 
restraint  of   honourable  feelings — 
all  writers  who  have  trained  them- 
selves to  habits  of  liberal  sympa- 
thy and  of  generous  forbearance — 
every  body,  in  short,  but  the  very 
rash  or  very  juvenile,  the  intemper- 
ate or  malignant — put  a  seal  upon 
their  lips.   Grief,  and  the  passionate 
exaggerations  of  grief,  have  a  title  to 
indulgent  consideration,  which,  in  the 
upper  walks  of  literature,  is  not  often 
infringed ;  amongst  polished  Tories, 
amongst  the  coterie  of  this  journal, 
we  may  say — never.    On  this  prin- 
ciple it  was  that  we  prescribed  to 
ourselves  most  willingly  a  duty  of 
absolute  silence  at  the  time  of  Dr 
Parr's  death,  and  through  the  years 
immediately  succeeding.  The  sorrow 
of  his  numerous  friends  was  then 
keen  and  raw.     For  a  warm-hearted 
man— and  Dr  Parr  was  such — there 
is  an  answerable  warmth  of  regret. 
Errors  and  indiscretions  are  forgot- 
ten; virtues  are  brought  forward  into 
high  relief;  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments magnified  beyond  all  propor- 
tions of  truth.  These  extravagancies 
are  even  graceful  and  becoming  un- 
der the  immediate  impulses  which 
prompt  them :  and  for  a  season  they 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  endured.    But 
this  season  has  its  limits.     Within 
those  limits  the  rule  is — De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum.    Beyond  them,  and 
when  the  privilege  of  recent  death 
can  no  longer  be  sustained,  this  rule 
gives  way  to  another- — De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  verum  et  probabiliter  demonstra- 
tum.    This  canon  has  now  taken  ef- 
fect with  regard  to  Dr  Parr.     The 
sanctities  of  private  grief  have  been 
sufficiently  respected,  because  the 


grief  itself  has  submitted  to  the  mi- 
tigation of  time.  Enough  has  been 
conceded  to  the  intemperance  of  sor- 
rowing friendship  :  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  the  dispassionate  appre- 
ciation of  equity  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment. 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  away 
since  we  first  set  eyes  upon  Dr  Sa- 
muel Parr.  Off  and  on  through  the 
nine  or  ten  years  preceding,  we  had 
heard  him  casually  mentioned  in  Ox- 
ford, but  not  for  any  good.  In  most 
cases,  the  anecdote  which  brought  up 
his  name  was  some  pointless  parody 
of  a  Sam-Johnsonian  increpation, 
some  Drury-Lane  counterfeit  of  the 
true  Jovian  thunderbolts : 

Demons  qui  nimbns  et  non  imitabile 

fulmea 
jEre  et  cornipedum  sonitu  simularet 

equorum. 

In  no  instance  that  we  recollect  had 
there  appeared  any  felicity  in  these 
colloquial  fulminations  of  Dr  Parr. 
With  an  unlimited  license  of  per- 
sonal invective,  and  with  an  extra- 
vagance of  brutality  not  credible,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  protected  by  age  and  by 
his  petticoats, — consequently  with 
one  power  more  than  other  people 
enjoy,  who  submit  themselves  to 
the  restraints  of  courtesy,  and  to  the 
decencies  of  social  intercourse, — the 
Doctor  had  yet  made  nothing  of  his 
extra  privilege,  nor  had  so  much  as 
once  attained  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess. There  was  labour,  indeed,  and 
effort  enough,  preparation  without 
end,  and  most  tortuous  circumgyra- 
tion of  periods  ;  but  from  all  this  so- 
norous smithery  of  hard  words  in 
osity  and  ation,  nothing  emerged — 
no  wrought  massy  product — but 
simply  a  voluminous  smoke.  Such 
had  been  the  fortune,  whether  fairly 
representing  the  general  case  or  not, 


*  The  Works  of  Samuel  Parr,  LL.  D.  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
and  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence.  By  John  Johnstone,  M.  D.  In  8  vols. 
London  •.  ]  828. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D. 
With  Biographical  Notices  of  many  of  his  Friends,  Pupils,  and  Contemporaries.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Field.  In  2  vols.  London  :  1828. 

Parriana  ;  or  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.  D.  By  E,  H.  Barker,  Esq. 
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ecoml  liand  in  respect  to  Dr  Parr 
and  his  colloquial  prowess.  \Vlion 
we  add,  that  in  those  years  of  teem- 
ing and  fermenting  intellects,  at  a 
crisis  so  agitating  for  human  inte- 
rests upon  the  very  highest  scale,  no 
mere  philologist  or  yrammaticaster 
— though  lie  had  been  the  very  best 
of  his  class — could  have  held  much 
space  in  our  thoughts;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  Dr  Parr  in  particular,  when 
we  say  that  all  avenues  to  our  esteem 
had  been  foreclosed  from  our  boyish 
days  by  one  happy  sarcasm  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  where  Parr 
had  been  nicknamed,  in  relation  to 
his  supposed  model,  the  Birmingham 
Doctor  ;*  and,  finally,  when  we  as- 
sure the  reader  that  he  was  the  one 
sole  specimen  of  a  whig  parson  that 
we  had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Church 
of  England ; — laying  together  all  this, 
it  may  be  well  presumed,  that  we  did 
not  anticipate  much  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage from  an  hour's  admission  to 
Dr  Parr's  society.  In  reality,  having 
heard  all  the  fine  colloquial  per- 
formers of  our  own  times,  we  re- 
coiled from  the  bare  possibility  of 
being  supposed  to  participate  in  the 
curiosity  or  the  interest  which,  in 
various  degrees,  possessed  most  of 
those  who  on  that  morning  sur- 
rounded us.  The  scene  of  this  little 
affair  was — a  front  drawing-room  in 
the  London  mansion  of  one  of  Dr 
Parr's  friends.  Here  was  collected 
a  crowd  of  morning  visitors  to  the 
lady  of  the  house :  and  in  a  remote 
back  drawing-room  was  heard,  at  in- 
tervals, the  clamorous  laugh  of  Dr 
Samuel  Parr,  then  recently  arrived 
from  the  country  upon  a  visit  to  his 
London  friend.  The  miscellaneous 
company  assembled  were  speedily 
apprised  who  was  the  owner  of  that 
obstreperous  laugh — so  monstrously 
beyond  the  key  of  good  society ;  it 
transpired,  also,  who  it  was  that  pro- 
voked the  laugh ;  it  was  the  very 
celebrated  Bobus  Smith.  And,  as  a 


hope  was  expressed  that  one  or  both 
of  these  gentlemen  might  soon  ap- 
pear amongst  us,  most  of  the  com- 
pany lingered  in  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  Dr  Sam. — we 
ourselves,  on  the  slender  chance  of 
seeing  Mr  Bobus.  Many  of  our  ju- 
nior readers,  who  cannot  count  back 
far  beyond  the  year  in  question, 
(1812,)  are  likely  to  be  much  at  a 
loss  for  the  particular  kind  of  cele- 
brity, which  illustrated  a  name  so 
little  known  to  fame  in  these  present 
days,  as  this  of  Bobus  Smith.  We  in- 
terrupt, therefore,  our  little  anecdote 
of  Dr  Parr,  with  the  slightest  out- 
line of  Mr  Smith's  story  and  his  pre- 
tensions. Bobus,  then,  (who  drew 
his  nickname,  we  conjecture,  though 
the  o  was  pronounced  long,  from 
subscribing  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Bob1'*,  for  his  full  name  Robertus) — a 
brother  of  the  Rev.  SydneySraith,who 
now  reposes  from  his  jovial  labours 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon  the 
bosom  of  some  luxurious  English 
Archdeaconry, — had  first  brought 
himself  into  great  notice  at  Cambridge 
by  various  specimens  of  Latin  verse, 
in  the  Archaic  style  of  Lucretius. 
These  we  have  sought  for  in  vain; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Mr  Smith's  toDr  Parr,  that  the  au- 
thor himself  has  retained  no  copies. 
These  Latin  verses,  however,  were 
but  bagatelles  of  sport.  Mr  Smith's 
serious  efforts  were  directed  to  lof- 
tier objects.  We  had  been  told, 
as  early  as  1806,  (how  truly  we 
cannot  say,)  that  Mr  Bobus  had 
publicly  avowed  his  determination 
of  first  creating  an  ample  fortune 
in  India,  and  then  returning  home 
to  seize  the  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
as  it  were  by  storm;  not  that  he 
could  be  supposed  ignorant,  how  in- 
dispensable it  is  in  ordinary  cases, 
that  good  fortune,  as  well  as  splen- 
did connexions,  should  concur  with 
commanding  talents,  to  such  a  re- 
sult. But  a  condition,  which  for 
other  men  might  be  a  sine  qua  non, 


*  One  of  Dr  Parr's  biographers  argues  that  this  sobriquet  had  no  foundation  in 
fact,  the  Doctor  not  being  either  by  birth  or  residence  a  denizen  of  this  great  officinu 
for  the  arts  of  imitative  and  counterfeit  manufacture.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  had 
suriiriently  connected  himself  with  Birmingham  in  the  public  mind,  by  his  pointed 
intercourse  with  the  Dissenters  of  that  town,  and  by  the  known  proximity  to  Bir- 
mingham of  his  common  and  favourite  resilience,  to  furnish  a  very  plausible  lia^is  to 
a  eoganmen  that  was  otherwise  specially  fitted  to  express  (lit-  ivhtii>n«  <>('  hi-,-  M\l(> 
and  Duality  of  thinking  to  those  of  Johnson. 
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of  our  own  youthful  experience  at 
for  himself  he  ventured  to  Avaive, 
in  the  audacity,  said  our  informant, 
of  conscious  intellectual  supremacy. 
So  at  least  the  story  went.  And  for 
some  years,  those  who  had  heard  it 
continued  to  throw  anxious  gazes 
towards  the  Eastern  climes,  which 
detained  her  destined  premier  from 
England.  At  length  came  a  letter 
from  Mr  Bobus,  saying,  "  I'm  co- 
ming." The  fortune  was  made :  so 
much,  at  least,  of  the  Cambridge 
menace  had  been  fulfilled;  and  in 
due  time  Bobus  arrived.  He  took 
the  necessary  steps  for  prosecuting 
his  self-created  mission:  he  caused 
himself  to  be  returned  to  Parliament 
for  some  close  borough  :  he  took  his 
seat :  on  a  fitting  occasion  he  prepa- 
red to  utter  his  maiden  oration :  for 
that  purpose  he  raised  himself  bolt- 
upright  upon  his  pins  :  all  the  world 
was  hushed  and  on  tiptoe  when  it 
was  known  that  Bobus  was  on  his 
legs:  youmighthave  heard  a  pin  drop. 
At  this  critical  moment  of  his  life, 
upon  which,  as  it  turned  out,  all  his 
vast  cloud-built  fabrics  of  ambition 
were  suspended,  Avhen,  if  ever,  he 
was  called  upon  to  rally,  and  con- 
verge all  his  energies,  suddenly  his 
presence  of  mind  forsook  him :  he 
faltered  :  rudder  and  compass  slip- 
ped away  from  him  :  and — oh  !  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux! — Bobus  foundered! 
nor,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  he 
been  heard  of  in  the  courts  of  am- 
bition. This  catastrophe  had  occur- 
red some  time  before  the  present  oc- 
casion; and  an  event  which  had  en- 
tirely extinguished  the  world's  in- 
terest in  Mr  Bobus  Smith  had  more 
than  doubled  ours.  Consequently 
we  waited  with  much  solicitude. 
At  length  the  door  opened;  which 
recalls  us  from  our  digression  into 
the  high-road  of  our  theme  :  for  not 
Mr  Bobus  Smith,  butDr  Parr  entered. 
Nobody  announced  him;  and  we 
were  left  to  collect  his  name  from 
his  dress  and  his  conversation.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  for  some  time  we 
were  disposed  to  question  ourselves 
whether  this  might  not  be  Mr  Bobus 
even,  (little  as  it  could  be  supposed 
to  resemble  him,)  rather  than  Dr 
Parr,  so  much  did  he  contradict  all 
our  rational  preconceptions.  "  A 
man,"  said  we,  "  who  has  insulted 
people  so  outrageously,  ought  not  to 
have  done  this  in  single  reliance  upon 


his  professional  protections;  a  brave 
man,  and  a  man  of  honour,  would 
here  have  carried  about  with  him, 
in  his  manner  and  deportment,  some 
such  language  as  this, — '  Do  not 
think  that  I  shelter  myself  under  my 
gown  from  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  affronts  I  oft'er;  mortal  com- 
bats I  am  forbidden,  sir,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  to  engage  in;  but,  as  I  find 
it  impossible  to  refrain  from  occa- 
sional license  of  tongue,  I  am  very 
willing  to  fight  a  few  rounds,  in  a 
ring,  with  any  gentleman  who  fancies 
himself  ill-used.' "  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood ;  we  do  not  contend 
that  Dr  Parr  should  often,  or  regu- 
larly, have  offered  this  species  of 
satisfaction.  But  we  do  insist  upon 
it — that  no  man  should  have  given 
the  very  highest  sort  of  provocation 
so  wantonly  as  Dr  Parr  is  recorded 
to  have  done,  unless  conscious  that, 
in  a  last  extremity,  he  was  ready, 
like  a  brave  man,  to  undertake  a 
short  turn-up,  in  a  private  room, 
with  any  person  whatsoever  whom 
he  had  insulted  past  endurance.  A 
doctor,  who  had  so  often  tempted  a 
cudgelling,  ought  himself  to  have 
had  some  ability  to  cudgel.  Dr 
Johnson  assuredly  would  have  acted 
on  that  principle.  Had  volume  the 
second  of  that  same  folio  with  which 
he  floored  Osborn,  happened  to  lie 
ready  to  the  prostrate  man's  grasp, 
nobody  can  suppose  that  Johnson 
would  have  gainsaid  his  right  to  re- 
taliate ;  in  which  case,  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  rounds  would  have  been 
established.  Considerations  such  as 
these,  and  the  Doctor's  undeniable 
reputation  (granted  even  by  his  most 
admiring  biographers)  as  a  sangui- 
nary ttagellator,  throughout  his  long 
career  of  pedagogue,  had  prepared 
us — nay,  entitled  us — to  expect  in  Dr 
Parr  a  huge  carcass  of  man,  fourteen 
stone  at  the  least.  Even  his  style, 
pursy  and  bloated,  and  his  sesqui- 
pedalian words,  all  warranted  the 
same  conclusion.  Hence,  then,  our 
surprise,  and  the  perplexity  we  have 
recorded,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  little  man,  in  a  buz  wig,  cut 
his  way  through  the  company,  and 
made  for  a  fauteuil  standing  oppo- 
site to  the  fire.  Into  this  he  lunged ; 
and  then  forthwith,  without  preface 
or  apology,  began  to  open  his  talk 
upon  us.  Here  arose  a  new  mar- 
vel and  a  greater.  If  we  had  been 
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scandalized  at  Dr  Parr's  want  of 
thewes  and  bulk,  conditions  so  in- 
dispensable for  enacting  the  part  of 
Sam.  Johnson,  much  more,  and  with 
better  reason,  were  we  now  petrified 
with  his  voice,  utterance,  gestures, 
and  demeanour.  Conceive,  reader, 
by  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  fine* 
enunciation  of  Dr  Johnson,  an  infant- 
ine lisp — the  worst  we  ever  heard — 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  above  sixty, 
and  accompanied  with  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  grimaces  and  little  stage 
gesticulations.  As  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
turning  alternately  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  that  he  might  dispense 
his  edification  in  equal  proportions 
amongst  us,  he  seemed  the  very 
image  of  a  little  French  gossiping 
abbe. 

Yet  all  that  we  have  mentioned, 
was,  and  seemed  to  be,  a  trifle  by 
comparison  with  the  infinite  petti- 
ness of  his  matter.  Nothing  did  he 
utter  but  little  shreds  of  calumnious 
tattle — the  most  ineffably  silly  and 
frivolous  of  all  that  was  then  circu- 
lating in  the  Whig  salons  of  London 
against  the  Regent.  He  began  pre- 
cisely in  these  words  :  "  Oh  !  I  shall 
tell  you"  (laying  a  stress  upon  the 
word  shall,  which  still  further  aided 
the  resemblance  to  a  Frenchman)  "  a 
sto-hee"  (lispingly  for  story)  "  about 
the  Pince  Thegent"  (such  was  his 
nearest  approximation  to  Prince  Re- 
gent.) "  Oh,  the  Pince  Thegent — the 
Pince  Thegent ! — what  a  sad,  sad 
man  he  has  turned  out !  But  you 
shall  hear.  Oh  !  what  a  Pince  !  what 
a  Thegent ! — what  a  sad  Pince  The- 
gent !"  And  so  the  old  babbler  went 
on,  sometimes  wringing  his  little 
hands  in  lamentation,  sometimes  nou- 
rishing them  with  French  grimaces 
and  shrugs  of  shoulders,  sometimes 
expanding  and  contracting  his  fingers 
like  a  fan.  After  an  hour's  twaddle 
of  the  lowest  and  most  scandalous 
description,  suddenly  he  rose  and 
hopped  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming 
all  the  way,  "  Oh  !  what  a  Pince,  oh, 
what  a  Thegent,— did  any  body  ever 
hear  of  such  a  sad  Pince-~$uch  a  sad 
Thegent, — such  a  sad,  sad  Pince  The- 
gent ?  Oh,  what  a  Pince,"  &c.,  da 
capo. 

Not  without  indignation  did  we  ex- 


claim to  ourselves,  on  this  winding 
up  of  the  scene,  "  And  so  that  then, 
that  lithping  slander-monger,  and  re- 
tailer of  petty  scandal  and  gossip,  fit 
rather  for  washerwomen  over  their 
tea,  than  for  scholars  and  statesmen, 
is  the  champion  whom  his  party  pro- 
pound as  the  adequate  antagonist  of 

Samuel  Johnson !   Faugh  !"  — 

We  had  occasion,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others  which  we  have 
witnessed,  to  remark  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  artificial 
(or  adopted)  opinions  of  the  world, 
and  the  practical  triumph  of  the  first. 
A  crowd  of  ladies  were  present : 
most  of  them  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr  Parr  was  a  prodigious 
scholar,  and  in  some  mysterious  way, 
and  upon  something  not  exactly 
known  or  understood  except  by 
learned  men,  a  great  authority,  and, 
at  all  events,  what  is  called — a  public 
character.  Accordingly,  upon  his 
first  entrance,  all  of  them  were  awed 
— deep  silence  prevailed — and  the 
hush  of  indefinite  expectation.  Two 
minutes  dispersed  that  feeling ;  the 
Doctor  spoke,  and  the  spell  was 
broken.  Still,  however,  and  long 
afterwards,  some  of  them,  to  our  own 
knowledge,  continued  to  say — "  We 
suppose"  (or,  "we  have  been  told") 
"  that  Dr  Parr  is  the  modern  John- 
son." Their  artificial  judgments  clung 
to  them  after  they  had  evidently  given 
way,  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  whole  company,  to  the  natural 
impression  of  Dr  Parr's  conversation. 
For  no  sooner  was  the  style  and  ten- 
dency of  Dr  Parr's  gossip  apparent, 
than  a  large  majority  of  those  pre- 
sent formed  themselves  into  little 
parties,  entered  upon  their  own  af- 
fairs, and,  by  a  tacit  convention, 
agreed  to  consider  the  Doctor  as  ad- 
dressing himself  exclusively  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  her  immediate 
circle.  Had  Sam.  Johnson  been  the 
talker,  nobody  would  have  presumed 
to  do  this ;  secondly,  nobody,  out  of 
a  regard  to  his  own  reputation,  would 
have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  do  this  ; 
he  would  not  have  acknowledged 
weariness  had  he  felt  it :  but,  lastly, 
nobody  would  have  wished  to  do 
this  :  weariness  was  impossible  in 
the  presence  of  Sam.  Johnson.  Nei- 


*  Boswell  has  recorded  the  remarkably  distinct  and  elegant  articulation  and  into- 
nation of  Johnson's  English, 
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ther  let  it  be  said,  that  perhaps  the 
ladies  present  were  unintellectual, 
and  careless  of  a  scholar's  conversa- 
tion. They  were  not  so  :  some  were 
distinguished  for  ability — all  were 
more  or  less  tinctured  with  literature. 
And  we  can  undertake  to  say,  that 
any  man  of  tolerable  colloquial 
powers,  speaking  upon  a  proper 
topic,  would  have  commanded  the 
readiest  attention.  As  it  was,  every 
one  felt  (if  she  did  not  even  whisper 
to  her  neighbour)  "  Here,  at  least,  is 
nothing  to  be  learned." 

Such  was  our  first  interview  with 
DrParr;  such  its  issue.     And  now 
let  us  explain  our  drift  in  thus  de- 
tailing its  circumstances.    Some  peo- 
ple will  say,  the  drift  was  doubtless 
to  exhibit  Dr  Parr  in  a  disadvanta- 
geous light — as  a  petty  gossiper,  and 
a  man  of  mean  personal  appearance. 
No;  by  no  means.  Far  from  it!  We 
have  a  mean   personal  appearance 
ourselves ;  and  we  love  men  of  mean 
appearance.     Having  one  spur  more 
than  other  men  to  seek  distinction  in 
those  paths  where  nature  has  not  ob- 
structed them,  they  have  one  addi- 
tional chance  (and  a  great  one)  for 
giving  an  extended  developement  to 
their  intellectual  powers.     Many  a 
man  has  risen  to  eminence  under  the 
powerful   reaction  of  his  mind   in 
fierce  counter-agency  to  the  scorn  of 
the  unworthy,  daily  evoked  by  his 
personal  defects,  who  with  a  hand- 
some person  would  have  sunk  into 
the  luxury  of  a  careless  life  under 
the  tranquillizing  smiles  of  continual 
admiration.     Dr  Parr,  therefore,  lost 
nothing  in  our  esteem  by  shewing  a 
meanish   exterior.      Yet    even   this 
was  worth  mentioning,  and  had  a 
value   in  reference  to  our  present 
purpose.    We  like  Dr  Parr ;  we  may 
say  even,  that  we  love  him  for  some 
noble  qualities  of  heart  that  really 
did  belong  to  him,  and  were  conti- 
nually breaking  out  in  the  midst  of 
his  singular  infirmities.    But  this,  or 


even  a  still  nobler  moral  character 
than  Dr  Parr's,  can  offer  no  excuse 
for  giving  a  false  elevation  to  his  in- 
tellectual  pretensions,   and   raising 
him  to  a  level  which  he  will  be  found 
incapable  of  keeping  when  the  props 
of  partial  friendship  are  withdrawn. 
Our   object  is  to   value  Dr  Parr's 
claims,  and  to  assign  his  true  station 
both  in  literature  and  in  those  other 
walks  of  life  upon  which  he  has  come 
forward  as  a  public  man.  With  such 
a  purpose  before  us,  it  cannot  be 
wholly  irrelevant  to  notice  even  Dr 
Parr's  person,  and  to  say,  that  it  was 
at  once  coarse,  and  in  some  degree 
mean ;  for  his  too  friendly  biogra- 
phers have  repeatedly  described  his 
personal    appearance    in    flattering 
terms,  and  more  than  once  have  ex- 
pressly characterised  it  as  "dignified;" 
which  it  was  not,  according  to  any 
possible  standard  of  dignity,  but  far 
otherwise ;  and  it  is  a  good  inference 
from  such  a  misstatement  to  others  of 
more  consequence.     His  person  was 
poor ;  and  his  features  were  those  of 
a  clown — coarse,  and  ignoble,  with 
an  air,  at  the  same  time,  of  drollery, 
that  did  not  sit  well  upon  age,  or  the 
gravity  of  his  profession.    Upon  one 
feature,  indeed,  Dr  Parr  valued  him- 
self exceedingly ;  this  was  his  eye : 
he  fancied  that  it  was   peculiarly 
searching  and  significant :   he  con- 
ceited, even,  that  it  frightened  people ; 
and  had  a  particular  form  of  words 
for  expressing  the  severe  use  of  this 
basilisk  function:   "  I  inflicted  my 
eye  upon  him,"  was  his  phrase  in 
such  cases.*     But  the  thing  was  all 
a  mistake :  his  eye  could  be  borne 
very  well :  there  was  no  mischief  in 
it.  Doubtless,  when  a  nervous  gentle- 
man, in  a  pulpit,  who  was  generally 
the  subject  of  these  inflictions,  saw 
a  comical  looking  old  man,  from  be- 
low, levelling  one  eye  at  him,  with  as 
knowing  an  e-pression  as  he  could 
throw  into  it,— mere  perplexity  as  to 
the  motive  andproper  construction  of 


*  Lord  Wellesley  has  been  charged  with  a  foible  of  the  same  kind ;  how  truly,  we 
know  not.  More  than  one  person  of  credit  assured  us,  some  six-and-twenty  years 
ago,  that  at  his  levees,  when  Governor-General  of  India,  he  was  gratified,  as  by  a 
delicate  stroke  of  homage,  upon  occasionally  seeing  people  throw  their  eyes  to  the 
ground — dazzled,  as  it  were,  by  the  effulgent  lustre  of  Ids.  This  is  possible ;  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  our  faith  in  the  story  was  in  some  slight 
degree  shaken  by  finding  the  same  foppery  attributed  (on  tradition,  however)  to  Au- 
gustus Csesar,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Suetonius. 
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so  unseasonable  a  personality  might 
flutter  his  spirits ;  and  to  the  vain, 
misjudging  operator  below,  might 
distort  this  equivocal  confusion,  ari- 
sing out  of  blank  ignorance  of  his 
meaning,  into  the  language  of  a  con- 
scious and  confessing  culprit.  Ex- 
planations, in  the  nature  of  .the  thing, 
would  be  of  rare  occurrence :  for 
some  would  not  condescend  to  com- 
plain ;  and  others  would  feel  that  the 
insult,  unless  it  was  for  the  inten- 
tion, had  scarcely  body  enough  and 
tangible  shape  to  challenge  enquiry. 
They  would  anticipate,  that  the  same 
man,  who,  in  so  solemn  a  situation  as 
that  between  a  congregation  and  their 
pastor,  could  offer  such  an  affront, 
would  be  apt  to  throw  a  fresh  ridi- 
cule upon  the  complaint  itself,  by 
saying — "  Fix  my  eye  upon  you,  did 
I?  Why,  that's  all  my  eye  with  a 
vengeance.  Look  at  you,  did  I? 
Well,  sir,  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king." 
This  said  in  a  tone  of  sneer:  and 
then,  with  sneer  and  strut  at  once, 
"I  trust,  sir, — humbly,  I  take  leave 
to  suppose,  sir,  that  Dr  Parr  is  not  so 
obscure  a  person,  not  so  wholly  un- 
known in  this  sublunary  world,  but 
he  may  have  license  to  look  even  at 
as  great  a  man  as  the  Reverend  Mr 
so  and  so."  And  thus  the  worthy 
doctor  would  persevere  in  his  mis- 
take, that  he  carried  about  with  him, 
in  his  very  homely  collection  of  fea- 
tures, an  organ  of  singular  power  and 
effect  for  detecting  hidden  guilt. 

A  mistake  at  all  events  it  was ; 
and  his  biographers  have  gone  into 
it  as  largely  under  the  delusions  of 
friendship,  as  he  under  the  delusions 
of  vanity.  On  this,  therefore,  we 
ground  what  seems  a  fair  inference — 
that,  if  in  matters  so  plain  and  pal- 
pable as  the  character  of  a  man's  per- 
son, and  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, it  has  been  possible  for  his 
friends  to  fall  into  gross  errors  and 
exaggerations,  much  more  may  we 
count  upon  such  fallacies  of  appre-. 
ciation  in  dealing  with  the  subtler 
qualities  of  his  intellect,  and  his  less 
determinable  pretensions  as  a  scholar. 
Hence  we  have  noticed  these  lower 
and  trivial  misrepresentations  as  pre- 
sumptions with  the  reader,  in  aid  of 
our  present  purpose,  for  suspecting 
more  weighty  instances  of  the  same 
exaggerating  spirit.  The  animus, 
which  prompted  so  unserviceable  a 
falsification  of  the  real  case,  is  not 


likely  to  have  hesitated  in  coming 
upon  ground  more  important  to  Dr 
Parr's  reputation,  and  at  the  same 
time   much  more  susceptible  of   a 
sincere    latitude    of    appraisement, 
even    amongst   the   neutral.     It   is 
with  a  view   to   a  revision   of  too 
partial  an  adjudication,  that  we  now 
institute  this  enquiry.    We  call  the 
whole    estimates  to   a  new  audit ; 
and  submit  the   claims   of  Dr  Parr 
to  a  more  equitable  tribunal.     Our 
object,  we  repeat,  is — to  assign  him 
his  true   place,  as    it  will  hereaf- 
ter be  finally  assigned  in  the  next, 
or  more  neutral  generation.  We  would 
anticipate  the  award  of  posterity;  and 
it  is  no  fault  of  ours,  that,  in  doing  so, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hand  the  doc- 
tor down  from  that  throne  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  English  clerical  merit,  on 
which  the   intemperate  zeal  of  his 
friends  has  seated  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, into  some  humble  prebendal 
stall.     Far  more  agreeable  it  would 
naturally  have  been  to  assist  in  raising 
a  man  unjustly  depreciated,  than  to 
undertake  an  office  generally  so  ungra- 
cious as  that  of  repressing  the  pre- 
sumptuous enthusiasm  of  partisans, 
where  it  may  seem  to  have  come  for- 
ward, with  whatever  exaggerations, 
yet  still  in  a  service  of  disinterested 
friendship,  and  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who,  after  all,  was  undeniably  clever, 
and,  in  a  limited  sense,  learned.   The 
disinterestedness,  however,  of  that 
admiration  which  has  gathered  about 
Dr  Parr  is  not  so  genuine  as  it  may 
appear.    His  biographers  (be  it  recol- 
lected) are  bigots,  who  serve  their 
superstition  in  varnishing  their  idol : 
they  are  Whigs,  who  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity of  undervaluing  Tories  and  their 
cause :  they  are  Dissenters,  who  value 
their  theme  quite  as  much  for  the  col- 
lateral purpose  which  it  favours  of 
attacking  the  Church  of  England,  as 
for  its  direct  and  avowed  one  of  laud- 
ing Dr  Parr.   Moreover,  in  the  letters 
(which,  in  the  undigested  chaos  of  Dr 
Johnstone's   collection,    form    three 
volumes  out  of  eight)  Dr  Parr  himself 
obtains  a  mischievous  power,  which, 
in  a  more  regular  form  of  composition, 
he  would  not  have  possessed,  and 
which,  as  an  honest  man,  we  must 
presume  that  he  would  not  have  de- 
sired.    Letters  addressed  to  private 
correspondents,  and  only  by  accident 
reaching  the  press, have  all  the  license 
of  private  conversation,    Most  of  us, 
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perhaps,  send  a  little  treason  or  so 
at  odd  times  through  the  post-office ; 
and  as  to  scand.  magn.,  especially  at 
those  unhappy  (luckily  rare)  periods 
when  Whigs  are  in  power,  if  all  letters 
are  like  our  own,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral would  find  practice  for  a  century 
in  each  separate  day's  correspond- 
ence. In  all  this  there  is  no  blame. 
Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque 
vicissim.  But  publication  is  another 
thing.  Rash  insinuations,  judgments 
of  ultra  violence,  injurious  anecdotes 
of  loose  or  no  authority,  and  paradoxes 
sportively  maintained  in  the  certainty 
of  a  benignant  construction  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  correspondent 
— all  these,  when  printed,  become 
armed,  according  to  circumstances  of 
time  and  person,  with  the  power  of 
extensive  mischief.  It  is  undeniable, 
that  through  Dr  Parr's  published  let- 
ters are  scattered  some  scores  of  pas- 
sages, which,  had  he  been  alive,  or  had 
they  been  brought  forward  in  a  direct 
and  formal  address  to  the  public,  would 
have  called  forth  indignant  replies  of 
vehement  expostulation  or  blank  con- 
tradiction. And  many  even  of  his  more 
general  comments  on  political  affairs, 
or  on  the  events  and  characters  of  his 
times,  would  have  been  overlooked 
only  upon  the  consideration  that  the 
place  which  he  occupied,  in  life  or  in 
literature,  was  not  such  as  to  aid  him 
in  giving  effect  to  his  opinions. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  as  we  have 
said  already,  the  writer  had  a  title  to 
allowance,  which  those  who  publish 
his  letters  have  not.  But  there  are 
other  cases  which  call  for  as  little  in- 
dulgence to  him  as  to  them.  In  some 
of  his  political  intemperances,  he  may 
be  considered  as  under  a  twofold  pri- 
vilege :  first,  of  place — since,  as  apri- 
vate  letter-writer,  he  must  be  held  as 
within  the  protection  and  the  license 
of  his  own  fireside;  secondly,  of  time — 
since,  on  a  general  rule  of  construc- 
tion, it  may  be  assumed  that  such  com- 
munications are  not  deliberate,  but 
thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ; 
that  they  express,  therefore,  not  a 
man's  settled  and  abiding  convictions, 
but  the  first  momentary  impulses  of  his 
passion  or  his  humour.  But  in  many 
of  his  malicious  sarcasms,  and  dispa- 
raging judgments,  upon  contempora- 
ries who  might  be  regarded,  in  some 
measure,  as  competitors  with  himself, 
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either  for  the  prizes  of  clerical  life,  or 
for  public  estimation,  Dr  Parr  could 
take  no  benefit  by  this  liberal  construc- 
tion. The  sentiments  he  avowed  in 
various  cases  of  this  description  were 
not  in  any  respect  hasty  or  unconsider- 
ed  ebullitions  of  momentary  feeling. 
They  grew  out  of  no  sudden  occa- 
sions ;  they  were  not  the  product  of 
accident.  This  is  evident;  because 
uniformly,  and  as  often  almost  as  he 
either  spoke  or  wrote  upon  the  persons 
in  question,  he  gave  vent  to  the  same 
bilious  jealousy  in  sneers  or  libels  of 
one  uniform  character;  and,  if  he 
forbore  to  do  this  in  his  open  and 
avowed  publications,  the  fair  infe- 
rence is,  that  his  fears  or  his  interest 
restrained  him  ;  since  it  is  notorious, 
from  the  general  evidence  of  his  let- 
ters and  his  conversation,  that  none 
of  those  whom  he  viewed  with  these 
jealous  feelings  could  believe  that 
they  owed  any  thing  to  his  courtesy 
or  his  moderation. 

For  example,  and  just  to  illustrate 
our  meaning,  in  what  terms  did  he 
speak  and  write  of  the  very  eminent 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  head  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge — the  late  Dr 
Isaac  Milner  ?  How  did  he  treat 
Bishop  Herbert  Marsh  ?  How,  again, 
the  illustrious  Bishop  Horsleyr  All 
of  them,  we  answer,  with  unprovo- 
ked and  slanderous  scurrility;  not 
one  had  offered  him  any  slight  or 
offence, — all  were  persons  of  gentle- 
manly bearing,  though  the  last  (it  is 
true)  had  shewn  some  rough  play  to 
one  of  Parr's  pet  heresiarchs, — all  of 
them  Avere  entitled  to  his  respect  by 
attainments  greatly  superior  to  his 
own, — and  all  of  them  were  more 
favourably  known  to  the  world  than 
himself,  by  useful  contributions  to 
science,  or  theologic  learning.  Dean 
Milner  had  ruined  his  own  activities 
by  eating  opium  ;  and  he  is  known, 
we  believe,  by  little  more  than  his 
continuation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  originally  undertaken  by  his 
brother  Joseph,  and  the  papers  which 
he  contributed  to  the  London  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  But  his  re- 
searches and  his  accomplishments 
were  of  wonderful  extent;  and  his 
conversation  is  still  remembered  by 
multitudes  for  its  remarkable  com- 
pass, and  its  almost  Burkian*  quality 
of  elastic  accommodation  to  the  fluc- 


Those  who  carry  a  spirit  of  distinguishing  refinement  into  their  classifications  of 
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tuating  accidents  of  the  occasion. 
The  Dean  was  not  much  in  the  world's 
eye  :  at  intervals  he  was  to  be  found 
at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  more  often 
he  sought  his  ease  and  consolations 
in  his  honourable  academic  retreat. 
There  he  was  the  object  of  dislike  to 
a  particular  intriguing  clique  that  had 
the  ear  of  Dr  Parr.  He  was  also  ob- 
noxious to  the  great  majority  of  mere 
worldlings,  as  one  of  those  zealous 
Christians  who  are  usually  denomi- 
nated evangelical,  and  by  scoffers  are 
called  the  saints  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  common  with  the  Wilberforces, 
Thorntons,  Hoares,  Elliots,  Babing- 
tons,  Gisbornes,  &c.,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  less  distinguished  persons 
in  and  out  of  Parliament, — Dean 
Milner  assigned  a  peculiar  emphasis, 
and  a  more  significant  interpretation, 
to  those  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the 
terms  upon  which  redemption  is  of- 
fered— regeneration,  sanctification, 
&c.,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  the  characteristic  and  peculiar 
parts  in  the  Christian  economy. 
Whether  otherwise  wrong  or  right  in 
these  views,  it  strikes  us  poor  lay 
critics  (who  pretend  to  no  authorita- 
tive knowledge  on  these  great  myste- 
ries), that  those,  who  adopt  them, 
have,  at  all  events,  a  primd  facie  title 
to  be  considered  less  worldly,  and 
more  spiritual-minded,  than  the  mass 
of  mankind;  and  such  a  frame  of 
mind  is  at  least  an  argument  of  fitness 
for  religious  contemplations,  in  so 
far  as  temper  is  concerned,  be  the 
doctrinal  (or  merely  intellectual)  er- 
rors what  they  may.  Consequently, 
for  our  own  parts,  humbly  sensible  as 
we  are  of  our  deficiencies  in  this  great 
science  of  Christian  philosophy,  we 
could  never  at  any  time  join  in  the 
unthinking  ridicule  which  is  scatter- 
ed by  the  brilliant  and  the  dull  upon 
these  peculiarities.  Wheresoever,  and 
whensoever,  we  must  freely  avow, 
that  evidences  of  real  non-conformity 
to  the  spirit  of  this  impure  earth  of 


ours,  command  our  unfeigned  re- 
spect. But  that  was  a  thing  which 
the  worthy  Dr  Parr  could  not  abide. 
He  loved  no  high  or  aerial  standards 
in  morals  or  in  religion.  Visionaries, 
who  encouraged  such  notions,  he 
viewed  (to  express  it  by  a  learned 
word)  as  aspo/PaTSvW,  and  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  chastisement  of  the  se- 
cular arm.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
persecuted  a  little  upon  such  a  pro  vo- 
cation. On  Mr  Pitt  and  the  rest  who 
joined  in  suspending  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  Dr  Parr  was  went  to  ejacu- 
late his  pastoral  benediction  in  the 
following  after-dinner  toast — "  Qui 
suspenderunt,  sitspendantur !"  And 
afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  the  six 
bills  provoked  by  the  tumults  at 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c.,  his  fa- 
therly blessing  was  daily  uttered  in 
this  little  fondling  sentiment, — "  Bills 
for  the  throats  of  those  who  framed 
the  bills !"  On  the  same  principle, 
he  Avould  have  prayed  fervently — 
had  any  Isaac  Milner  infested  his 
parish — "  Let  those,  who  would  exalt 
our  ideals  of  Christianity,  be  speed- 
ily themselves  exalted !"  And,  there- 
fore, if  any  man  enquires  upon  what 
grounds  it  was  that  Dr  Parr  hated 
with  an  intolerant  hatred— scorned 
— and  sharpened  his  gift  of  sneer 
upon — the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle — 
we  have  here  told  him  "  the  reason 
why ;"  and  reason  enough,  we  think, 
in  all  conscience.  For  be  it  known, 
that,  over  and  above  other  weighty 
and  obvious  arguments  for  such 
views,  Dr  Parr  had  a  standing  per- 
sonal irritation  connected  with  this 
subject — a  continual  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh" — in  the  relations  subsisting 
between  him  and  his  principal,  the 
incumbent  of  his  own  favourite  and 
adopted  parish.  As  the  position  of 
the  parties  was  amusing  to  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  it,  viz. 
a  knowledge  of  their  several  views 
and  opinions,  we  shall  pause  a  mo- 


the  various  qualities  of  conversation,  may  remark  one  peculiar  feature  in  Edmund 
Burke's  style  of  talking,  which  contra-distinguished  it  from  Dr  Johnson's  :  it  grew 
—one  sentence  was  the  rebound  of  another — one  thought  rose  upon  the  suggestion  of 
something  which  went  before.  Burke's  motion,  therefore,  was  all  a  going  forward. 
Johnson's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  purely  regressive  and  analytic.  That  thought 
which  he  began  with,  contained,  by  involution,  the  whole  of  what  he  brought  forth. 
The  two  styles  of  conversation  corresponded  to  the  two  theories  of  generation, — one 
(Johnson's)  to  the  theory  of  Preformation  (or  Evolution),— the  other  (Burke's)  to 
the  theory  of  Epigenesis, 
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merit  to  describe  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Dr  Parr,  it  is  well  known,  spent  a 
long  period  of  his  latter  life  at  Hat- 
ton,  a  village  in  Warwickshire.     The 
living   of  Hatton  belonged    to    Dr 
Bridges,  who,  many  a  long  year  ago, 
was  well  known  in  Oxford  as  one 
of  the  fellows  hi  the  magnificently- 
endowed  college  of  Magdalen;  that 
is  to  say,  Dr  Bridges  was  the  incum- 
bent at  the  time  when  some  accident 
of  church  preferment  brought  Dr 
Parr  into  that  neighbourhood.     By 
an  arrangement  which  we  do  not 
exactly  understand,  the  two  doctors, 
for  their  mutual   convenience,  ex- 
changed parishes.   We  find  it  assert- 
ed   by  Dr  Johnstone,  that    on  Dr 
Parr's  side  the  exchange  originated 
in  a  spirit  of  obliging  accommoda- 
tion.    It  may  be  so.     However,  one 
pointed  reservation  was  made  by  Dr 
Bridges   [whether  in  obedience  to 
church  discipline  or  to  his  private 
scruples  of  conscience — we  cannot 
eay]  viz. — that,  once  in  every  year, 
(according  to  our  remembrance,  for 
a  series  ot  six  consecutive  Sundays,) 
he  should  undertake  the  pulpit  du- 
ties of  the  church.     On  this  scheme 
the  two  learned  clerks  built  their 
alterni  fcedera  regni ;  and,  like  two 
buckets,  the  Drs  Bridges  and  Parr 
went    up    and    down    reciprocally 
for  a  long  succession  of  years.    The 
waters,  however,  which  they  brought 
up  to  the  lips  of  their  parishioners, 
were  drawn  from  two  different  wells; 
for  Dr  Bridges  shared  in  the  heresy 
of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle.     Hence  a 
system  of  energetic  (on  Dr  Parr's 
side,  we  may  say — of  tierce)  mutual 
counteraction.   Each,  during  his  own 
reign,  laboured  to  efface  all  impres- 
sions of  his  rival.     On  Dr  Bridges's 
part,  this   was  probably,  in    some 
measure,  a  necessity  of  conscience ; 
for  he  looked  upon  his  flock  as  ruin- 
ed in  spiritual  health  by  the  neglect 
and  ignorance  of  their  pastor.     On 
Dr  Parr's  it  was  the  mere  bigotry  of 
hatred,  such  as  all  schemes  of  teach- 
ing are  fitted  to  provoke  which  ap- 
peal to  a  standard  of  ultra  perfec- 
tion, or  exact  any  peculiar  sanctity 
of  life.     Were  Bridges  right,  in  that 
case,  it  was   clear  that    Parr  was 
wrong  by  miserable  defect.    But,  on 
the   other  hand,  were    Parr  right, 
then   Bridges  was  wrong  only  by 
superfluity  and  redundance,    Such 
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was  the  position,  such  the  mutual 
aspects,  of  the  two  doctors.     Parr's 
wrath  waxed  hotter  and  hotter.    Had 
Dr  Bridges  happened  to  be  a  vulgar 
sectarian,  of  narrow  education,  of 
low  breeding,  and   without  distin- 
guished  connexions, — those  etesian 
gales    or   annual   monsoons,  which 
brought  in  his  periodical  scourge, 
would  have  been  hailed  by  Parr  as 
the  harbingers  of  a  triumph  in  rever- 
sion.    Yielding  the  pulpit  to  his  rival 
for  a  few  Sundays,  he  would  have 
relied  upon  the  taste  of  bis  parish- 
ioners for  making  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions.    He  would  have  said, — 
"  You  have  all  eyes  and  ears — you 
all  know  that  fellow ;  you  all  know 
me:    I  need  say  no   more.     Pray, 
don't  kick    him    when    he    comes 
again."     But  this  sort  of  contempt 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
kindled    his    rage    the    more.     Dr 
Bridges  was  a  man  of  fortune ;  tra- 
velled and  accomplished;   familiar 
with   courts   and    the    manners    of 
courts.     Even  that  intercourse  with 
people  of  rank  and  fashion,  which 
Parr  so  much  cultivated  in  his  latter 
years,  and  which,  to  his  own  conceit, 
placed  him  so  much  in  advance  of 
his  own  order,  gave  him  no  advan- 
tage over  Dr  Bridges.      True,  the 
worthy  fanatic  (as  some  people  call- 
ed him)  had  planted  himself  in  a 
house  at   Clifton  near  Bristol,  and 
spent  all  his  days  in  running  up  and 
down  the  lanes  and  alleys  ot  that 
great  city,  carrying  Christian  instruc- 
tion to  the  dens  of  squalid  poverty, 
and  raising  the   torch   of  spiritual 
light  upon   the    lairs    of    dissolute 
wretchedness.  But,  in  other  respects, 
he  was  a  man  comme  il  faut.     How- 
ever his  mornings  might  be  spent, 
his  soirees  were  elegant ;  and  it  was 
not  a  very  unusual  event  to  meet  a 
prince  or  an  ambassador  at  his  par- 
ties.    Hence,  it  became  impossible 
to  treat  him  as  altogether  abject,  and 
a  person  of  no  social  consideration. 
In  that  view,  he  was  the  better  man 
of  the  two.     And  Parr's  revenge, 
year  after  year,  was  baulked  of  its 
food.    In  this  dilemma  of  impotent 
rage,  what  he  could — he  did ! — And 
the  scene  was  truly  whimsical.  Regu- 
larly as  Dr  Bridges  approached,  Dr 
Parr  fled  the  country.    As  the  wheels 
of  Dr  Bridges  were  heard  muttering 
in  advance,  Dr  Parr's  wheels  were 
heard    groaning    in   retreat.     And 
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when  the  season  of  this  annual  af- 
fliction drew  to  a  close,  when  the 
wrath  of  Providence  was  spent,  and 
the  church  of  Hatton  passed  from 
under  the  shadows  of  eclipse  into 
renovated  light,  then  did  Dr  Parr — 
cautiously  putting  out  his  feelers  to 
make  sure  that  the  enemy  was  gone 
—resume  the  spiritual  sceptre.  He 
congratulated  his  parish  of  Hatton 
that  their  trials  were  over;  he  per- 
formed classical  lustrations,  and  Pa- 
gan rites  of  expiation ;  he  circled 
die  churchyard  nine  times  ivither- 
shins  (or  inverting  the  course  of  the 
sun;)  he  fumigated  the  whole  pre- 
cincts of  Hatton  church  with  shag 
tobacco ;  and  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  cleanse  his  little  Warwickshire 
fold  from  its  piacular  pollution. 

This  anecdote  illustrates  Dr  Parr's 
temper.  Mark,  reader,  his  self-con- 
tradiction. He  hated  what  he  often 
called  "  rampant  orthodoxy,"  and 
was  never  weary  of  running  down 
those  churchmen  who  thought  it  their 
duty  to  strengthen  the  gates  of  the 
English  church  against  Popish  super- 
stitions and  Popish  corruptions  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Socinianism  on  the 
other.  Yet,  let  any  thing  start  up  in 
the  shape  of  zealous  and  fervid  de- 
votion— right  or  wrong — and  let  it 
threaten  to  displace  his  o\vn  lifeless 
scheme  of  ethics,  or  to  give  a  shock 
of  galvanism  to  his  weekly  paralytic 
exhortations  "  not  upon  any  account 
or  consideration  whatsoever  to  act 
improperly  or  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  decorum,  and 
prudence ;"  let  but  a  scintillation  ap- 
pear of  opposition  in  that  shape,  and 
who  so  ready  to  persecute  as  Dr 
Parr  ?  Fanaticism,  he  would  tell  us, 
was  what  he  could  not  bear;  fanati- 
cism must  be  put  down :  the  rights  of 
the  church  must  be  supported  with 
rigour;  if  needful,  even  with  severity. 
He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  the 
church  as  against  laymen;  of  the 
parson  as  against  the  churchwarden ; 
of  the  rector's  right  to  graze  his  horse 


upon  the  graves  ;  of  the  awful  obli- 
gation upon  his  conscience  to  allow 
of  no  disrespectable,  darned,  or  ill- 
washed  surplice ;  of  the  solemn  res- 
ponsibility which  he  had  undertaken 
in  the  face  of  his  country  to  suffer 
no  bell-ringing  except  in  canonical 
hours ;  to  enforce  the  decalogue,  and 
also  the  rubric;  to  obey  his  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  within  the  hours  of 
divine  service ;  and  finally,  to  read  all 
proclamations  or  other  state  docu- 
ments sent  to'him  by  authority,  with 
the  most  dutiful  submission,  simply 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
making  them  as  ridiculous  as  possible 
by  his  emphasis  and  cadence.*  In 
this  fashion  Dr  Parr  manifested  his 
reverence  for  the  church  establish- 
ment ;  and  for  these  great  objects  it 
seemed  to  him  lawful  to  persecute. 
But  as  to  purity  of  doctrine,  zeal, 
primitive  devotion,  the  ancient  faith 
as  we  received  it  from  our  fathers, 
or  any  service  pretending  to  be  more 
than  lip  service,  for  all  such  ques- 
tionable matters  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  shew  the  utmost  liberality 
ot  indifference  on  the  most  modern 
and  showy  pattern,  and,  except  for 
popery,  to  rely  upon  Bishop  Hoadly. 
This  explanation  was  necessary  to 
make  the  anecdote  of  Dr  Bridges 
fully  intelligible;  and  that  anecdote 
was  necessary  to  explain  the  many 
scornful  allusions  to  that  reverend 
gentleman,  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  Dr  Johnstone's  collection  of  letters ; 
but  above  all,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  Dr  Parr's  character  and 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

To  return  from  this  digression  into 
the  track  of  our  speculations,  Dean 
Milner  and  Dr  Bridges  stood  upon 
the  same  ground  in  Dr  Parr's  dis- 
pleasure. Their  offence  was  the 
same  :  their  criminality  perhaps 
equal :  and  it  was  obviously  of  a 
kind  that,  for  example's  sake,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  But  Herbert 


*  Dr  Parr's  casuistry  for  regulating  his  practice  in  the  case  of  his  being  called  upon 
to  read  occasional  forms  of  prayer,  proclamations,  &c.,  which  he  did  not  approve  as  a 
politician  (and  observe,  he  never  did  approve  them)  was  this  :  read  he  must,  was  his 
doctrine;  thus  far  he  was  bound  to  dutiful  submission.  Passive  obedience  was 
an  unconditional  duty,  but  not  active.  Now  it  would  be  an  active  obedience  to  read 
with  proper  emphasis  and  decorum.  Therefore  every  body  sees  the  logical  necessity 
of  reading  it  into  a  force,  making  grimaces,  "  inflicting  one's  eye,"  and  in  all  ways 
keeping  up  the  jest  with  the  congregation.  Was  not  this  the  boy  for  Ignatius  Loyola  ? 
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Marsh  was  not  implicated  in  their 
atrocities.  No  charge  of  that  nature 
was  over  preferred  against  him.  His 
merits  were  of  a  different  order;  and, 
confining  our  remarks  to  his  original 
merit,  and  that  which  perhaps  exclu- 
sively drew  upon  him  the  notice  of 
Mr  Pitt's  government,  not  so  strictly 
clerical.  His  earliest  public  service 
was,  his  elaborate  statement  of  the 
regal  conferences  at  Pilnitz,  and  his 
consequent  justification  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  on  the 
question  then  pending  between  her 
and  the  French  Republic,  with  which 
party  lay  the  onus  of  first  virtual 
aggression,  and  with  which  therefore 
by  implication,  the  awful  responsibi- 
lity, for  that  deluge  of  blood  and  car- 
nage which  followed.  This  service 
Herbert  Marsh  performed  in  a  manner 
to  efface  the  remembrance  of  all 
former  attempts.  His  next  service 
was  more  in  the  character  of  his 
profession — he  introduced  his  coun- 
try to  the  very  original  labours  in 
Theology  of  the  learned  Michaelis, 
and  he  expanded  the  compass  and 
value  of  these  labours  by  his  own 
exertions.  Patriots,  men  even  with 
the  feeblest  sense  of  patriotism,  have 
felt  grateful  to  Dr  Marsh  for  having 
exonerated  England  from  the  infinite 
guilt  of  creating  a  state  of  war  lightly 
— upon  a  weak  motive — upon  an  un- 
considered  motive — or  indeed  upon 
any  motive  or  reason  whatsoever; 
for  a  reason  supposes  choice  and 
election  of  the  judgment,  and  choice 
there  can  be  none  without  an  ac- 
knowledged alternative.  Now  it  was 
the  triumphant  result  of  Dr  Marsh's 
labours,  that  alternative  there  was 
practically  none,  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  for  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  war  was  the  mere  injunction  of 
a  flagrant  necessity,  coupling  the  in- 
sults and  the  menaces  of  France  with 
what  are  now  known  to  have  been 
the  designs,  and  indeed  the  moment- 
ary interests,  of  the  predominant 
factions  at  that  epoch.  Herbert 
Marsh  has  satisfied  everybody  almost 
but  the  bigots,  (if  any  now  survive,) 
of  Jacobinism  as  it  raged  in  1792  and 
1793,  when  it  held  its  horrid  Sab- 
baths over  the  altar  and  the  throne, 
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and  deluged  the  scaffolds  with  inno- 
cent blood.  All  but  those  he  has 
satisfied.  Has  he  satisfied  Dr  Parr  ? 
No.  Yet  the  Doctor  was  in  an  ab- 
solute frenzy  of  horror,  grief,  and 
indignation,  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
murdered.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
shedding  of  what  he  allowed  to  be 
most  innocent  blood  could  justify  a 
Avar,  and  the  refusal  of  all  intercourse 
but  the  intercourse  of  vengeance  with 
those  who,  at  that  period,  ruled  the 
scaffold,  then  in  that  one  act  (had 
there  even  been  wanting  that  world 
of  weightier  and  prospective  matter, 
which  did  in  fact  impel  the  belliger- 
ents) Dr  Parr  ought  in  reason  to 
have  found  a  sufficient  justification 
of  war.  And  so  perhaps  he  would. 
But  Dis  aliter  vistim  est ;  and  his  Di 
and  Di  majorum  gentium — para- 
mount to  reason,  conscience,  or  even 
to  discretion,  unless  such  as  was  mere- 
ly selfish,  were  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  from  whom  he  expected  a  bi- 
shopric (and  would  very  possibly  have 
got  it  had  some  of  them  lived  a  little 
longer  in  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury, or  he  himself  lived  to  the  end  of 
this  present  decade.*)  Hence  it  does 
not  much  surprise  us,  that,  in  spite  of 
his  natural  and  creditable  horror,  on 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  the  French  king, 
he  relapsed  into  Jacobinism  so  fierce, 
that  two  years  after  a  friend,  by  way 
of  agreeable  flattery,  compliments 
him  as  being  only  "  half  a  sanscu- 
lotte;" a  compliment, however,  which 
he  doubtless  founded  more  upon  his 
confidence  inDr  Parr's  original  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  the  almost  inevi- 
table contagion  of  English  society, 
than  on  any  warrant  which  the  Doctor 
had  yet  given  him  by  words  or  by 
acts,  or  any  presumption  even  which 
he  was  able  to  specify,  for  so  advan- 
tageous an  opinion.  Well,  therefore, 
might  Herbert  Marsh  displease  Dr 
Parr.  He  was  a  Tory,  and  the  open 
antagonist  of  those  by  whom  only  the 
fortunes  of  sansculottes,  thorough- 
bred or  half-bred,  had  any  chance  of 
thriving;  and  he  had  exposed  the 
hollowness  of  that  cause  to  which 
the  Doctor  was  in  a  measure  sold. 

As  to  Horsley,  his  whole  life,  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  politician,  must 


*  Had  Mr  Fox  lived  a  little  longer,  the  current  belief  is,  that  he  would  have  raised 
Dr  Parr  to  the  mitre ;  and  had  the  Doctor  himself  survived  to  November  of  this 
present  year,  Lord  Grey  would  perhaps  have  tried  his  earliest  functions  in  that  line 
upon  him. 
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have  won  him  the  tribute  of  Dr  Parr's 
fear  and  hatred ;  a  tribute  which  he 
paid  as  duly  as  his  assessed  taxes. 
Publicly,  indeed,  he  durst  not  touch 
him ;  for  the  horrid  scourge  which 
Horsley  had  wielded  at  one  time, 
in  questions  of  scholarship  and  ortho- 
doxy, still  resounded  in  his  ears. 
But  in  his  letters  and  conversation, 
Dr  Parr  fretted  for  ever  at  his  emi- 
nence, and  eyed  him  grudgingly  and 
malignly ;  and  those  among  his  cor- 
respondents, who  were  not  too  gene- 
rous and  noble-minded  to  pay  their 
court  through  his  weaknesses,  evi- 
dently were  aware  that  a  sneer  at 
Bishop  Hprsley  was  as  welcome  as  a 
basket  of  game.  Sneers,  indeed, 
were  not  the  worst :  there  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr  Parr's  correspondence 
some  dark  insinuations,  apparently 
pointed  at  Horsley,  which  involve  a 
sort  of  charges  that  should  never  be 
thrown  out  against  any  man  without 
the  accompaniment  of  positive  at- 
testations. What  may  have  been  the 
tenor  of  that  bishop's  life  and  con- 
versation, we  do  not  take  upon  us 
to  say.  It  is  little  probable,  at  this 
time  of  day,  under  the  censorious 
vigilance  of  so  many  unfriendly  eyes, 
and  in  a  nation  where  even  the  per- 
sons upon  the  judicial  bench  exhibit 
in  their  private  lives  almost  a  sanc- 
tity of  deportment,  that  a  dignitary 
of  the  English  church  will  err  by  any 
scandalous  immorality.  Be  that  how- 
ever as  it  may,  and  confining  our 
view  to  Horsley  in  his  literary  cha- 
racter, we  must  say,  that  he  is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  Dr  Parr's  hosti- 
lity. His  writings  are  generally  ex- 
cellent :  as  a  polemic  and  a  champion 
of  his  own  church,  he  is  above  the 
competition  of  anymodern  divine.  As 
a  theologian,  he  reconciles  the  nearly 
contradictory  merits  of  novelty  and 
originality  with  well-meditated  or- 
thodoxy: and  we  may  venture  to 
assert,  that  his  Sermons  produced  the 
greatest  impression,  and  what  the 


newspapers  call  "  sensation,"  of  any 
English  book  of  pure  divinity,  for  the 
last  century.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  sale ;  what  that  might 
be,  we  know  not ;  we  speak  of  the 
strength  of  the  impression  diffused 
through  the  upper  circles,  as  apparent 
in  the  reverential  terms,  which,  after 
the  appearance  of  that  work,  univer- 
sally marked  the  sense  of  cultivated 
men  in  speaking  of  Bishop  Horsley 
— even  of  those  who  had  previously 
viewed  him  with  some  dislike  in  his 
character  of  controversialist.  Let 
the  two  men  be  compared ;  not  the 
veriest  bigot  amongst  the  Dissenters, 
however  much  he  would  naturally 
prefer  as  a  companion,  or  as  a  sub- 
ject for  eulogy,  that  man  who  be- 
trayed* the  interests  of  his  own 
church  to  him  who  was  its  column  of 
support  and  ornament,  could  have  the 
hardihood  to  insinuate  that  Dr  Hors- 
ley was  properly,  or  becomingly,  a 
mark  for  the  scurrilities  of  Dr  Parr. 
In  what  falls  within  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a  schoolmaster,  we  think 
it  probable  (to  make  every  allowance 
which  candour  and  the  simplicity  of 
truth  demand)  that  Dr  Parr  had  that 
superior  accuracy  which  is  maintain- 
ed by  the  practice  of  teaching.  In 
general  reach  and  compass  of  intel- 
lect, in  theology,  in  those  mixed 
branches  of  speculative  research 
which  belong  equally  to  divinity  and 
to  metaphysics,  (as  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  all  which  bears  upon 
theprof  ound  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,) 
or  (to  express  the  matter  by  a  single 
word)  in  philosophic  scholarship, 
and  generally  in  vigour  of  style  and 
thought,  we  suppose  Horsley  to  have 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  no 
less  than  in  the  reality  ot  the  case, 
so  prodigiously  the  advantage,  that 
none  but  a  sycophant,  or  a  false 
friend,  would  think  of  suggesting 
seriously  a  comparison  so  disadvan- 
tageous to  Dr  Parr.  But  at  all  events, 
let  the  relations  of  merit  be  what  they 


*  We  shall  have  en  opportunity  farther  on  of  shewing  what  was  Parr's  conduct  to 
the  church  of  which  he  professed  himself  a  member,  and  in  Avhat  sense  he  could  be 
said  to  have  betrayed  it.  At  present  we  shall  protect  ourselves  from  misconstruction, 
by  saying  that  his  want  of  fidelity  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  church  was  not 
deliberate  or  systematic ;  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  acted  from  passion — often 
from  caprice.  He  would  allow  only  this  or  that  doctrine  of  the  church  to  be  defend- 
ed ;  he  would  ruinously  limit  the  grounds  of  defence:  and  on  these  great  questions, 
he  gave  way  to  the  same  rank  personal  partialities,  which,  in  the  management  of  a 
school,  had  attracted  the  notice,  and  challenged  the  disrespect,  of  boys. 
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may  in  Hopsley,  certainly  his  abso- 
lute merit  is  unquestionable ;  and  the 
continued  insults  of  Dr  Parr  are  in- 
sufferable. 

Upon  these  flagrant  justifications, 
individual  attacks  past  counting,  be- 
sides a  general  system  of  disparage- 
ment and  contumely  towards  the 
most  distinguished  pretensions  in 
church  and  state,  unless  ranged  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  or  even  if  pre- 
suming to  pause  upon  those  extre- 
mities which  produced  a  schism  in 
the  Whig  club  itself,  we  stand  for  a 
sufficient  apology  in  pressing  the 
matter  strongly  against  Dr  Parr.  A 
rejoinder  on  our  side  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  vindictive  justice.  Tories, 
and  not  Tories  only,  but  all  who  re- 
sist anarchists,  (for  that  Dr  Parr  did 
not  blazon  himself  in  that  character, 
was  due  to  the  lucky  accident  which 
saved  him  from  any  distressing  op- 
portunities of  acting  upon  his  crazy 
speculations,)  have  an  interest  in  de- 
pressing to  their  proper  level  those 
who  make  a  handle  of  literature  for 
insidious  party  purposes,  polluting 
its  amenities  with  the  angry  passions 
proper  to  our  civil  dissensions,  and 
abusing  the  good-nature  with  which 
we  Tories  are  always  ready  to  wel- 
come literary  merit,  without  consi- 
deration of  politics,and  to  smile  upon 
talentthough  in  the  ranks  of  our  anta- 
gonists. The  Whigs  are  once  more  be- 
coming powerful,  and  we  must  now 
look  more  jealously  to  our  liberali- 
ties. Whigs  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  to  be  trusted  Avith  improper 
concessions  :  Whigs  "  rampant,"  (to 
use  Dr  Parr's  word,)  still  less.  Had 
Dr  Parr  been  alive  at  this  hour,  he 
would  have  stood  fair  forthe  first  arch- 
bishopric vacant;  for  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
according  to  his  peculiar  system  of 
tactics,  would  long  ere  now  have 
made  him  a  bishop.  Let  us  there- 
fore appraise  Dr  Parr ;  and  to  do  this 
satisfactorily,  let  us  pursue  him 
through  his  three  characters,  the 
triple  role  which  he  supported  in  life 
—of  Whig  politician ;  secondly,  of 
scholar,  (or,  expressing  our  meaning 
in  its  widest  extent,  of  literary  man ;) 
and  finally  of  theologian. 

These  questions  we  shall  discuss 
in  a  separate  paper;  and,  from  the 
many  personal  notices  which  such  a 
discussion  will  involve,  and  the  great 
range  of  literary  topics  which  it  will 


oblige  us  to  traverse,  we  may  hope 
to  make  it  not  unamusing  to  our 
readers.  There  are,  in  every  popu- 
lous community,  many  different  stra- 
ta of  society,  that  lie  in  darkness,  as 
it  were,  to  each  other,  from  mere  de- 
fect of  mutual  intercourse;  and  in  the 
literary  world  there  are  many  cham- 
bers that  have  absolutely  no  commu- 
nication. Afterwards,  when  twenty 
— thirty — sixty  years  have  passed 
away — by  means  of  posthumous  me- 
moirs, letters, anecdotes,  and  other  li- 
terary records — they  are  all  brought 
in  a  manner  face  to  face;  and  we,  their 
posterity,  first  see  them  as  making  up 
a  whole,  of  which  they  themselves 
were  imperfectly  conscious.  Every 
year  makes  further  disclosures ;  and 
thus  a  paradox  is  realized — that  the 
more  we  are  removed  from  personal 
connexion  with  a  past  age  of  litera- 
ture, the  better  we  know  it.  Making 
Dr  Parr  for  the  moment  a  central 
figure  to  our  groups,  we  shall  have 
it  in  our  power  to  bring  upon  the 
stage  many  of  the  persons  who  fi- 
gured in  that  age  as  statesmen,  or 
leaders  in  political  warfare ;  and  most 
of  those  who  played  a  part,  promi- 
nent or  subordinate,  in  literature ; 
or  who  conspicuously  filled  a  place 
amongst  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  state. 

Meantime,  as  an  appropriate  close 
to  this  preliminary  papeu,  we  shall 
put  a  question — and,  in  a  cursory 
way,  we  shall  discuss  the  proper 
answer  to  it — upon  Dr  Parr  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  ambitious  candidate 
for  worldly  distinctions ;  in  short,  as 
the  architect  of  his  fortunes.  Was 
he,  in  this  light,  an  able  and  success- 
ful man  ?  Or,  separating  the  two 
parts  of  that  question  which  do  not 
always  proceed  concurrently,  if  he 
were  not  successful  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  his  own  wishes 
and  the  expectations  of  his  friends, 
if  it  is  notorious  that  he  missed  of 
attaining  those  prizes  which  he  never 
hesitated  to  avow  as  the  objects  that 
stimulated  his  ambition,  in  what 
degree  are  we  to  ascribe  his  failure 
to  want  of  talent,  to  misdirection  of 
his  talent,  to  a  scrupulous  and  fasti- 
dious integrity,  to  the  injustice  of 
his  superiors,  or,  finally,  to  mere  ac- 
cidents of  ill  luck?  One  man  in 
each  ten  thousand  comes  into  this 
world,  according  to  the  homely 
saying,  "  with  a  silver  spoon  iu  his 
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mouth ;"  but  most  of  us  have  a  for- 
tune to  make — a  station  to  create. 
And  the  most  general  expression, 
by  far  the  most  absolute  and  final 
test,  of  the  degrees  in  which  men 
difl'er  as  to  energy  and  ability,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  large  varieties  of 
success  which  they  exhibit  in  exe- 
cuting this  universal  object.  Taking 
life  as  a  whole,  luck  has  but  little 
sway  in  controlling  its  arrangements. 
Good  sense  and  perseverance,  pru- 
dence and  energy,  these  are  the  fatal 
deities  that  domineer  over  the  stars 
and  their  aspects.  And  when  a 
man's  coffin  knocks  at  the  gates  of 
the  tomb,  it  is  a  question  not  un- 
important, among  other  and  greater 
questions,  What  was  he  on  beginning 
life,  what  is  he  now  ?  Though  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  possible 
to  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  excess,  still, 
within  proper  restrictions,  it  is  one 
even  of  a  man's  moral  obligations,  to 
contend  strenuously  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  life;  and,  as  it  furnishes, 
at  the  same  time,  a  criterion  as  little 
ambiguous  as  any  for  his  intellectual 
merits,  few  single  questions  can  be 
proposed  so  interesting  to  a  man's 
reputation,  as  that  which  demands 
the  amount  of  his  success  in  playing 
for  the  great  stakes  of  his  profession 
or  his  trade.  What,  then,  was  the 
success  of  Dr  Parr  ? 

The  prizes  which  the  Doctor  set 
before  his  eyes  from  his  earliest 
days,  were  not  very  lofty,  but  they 
were  laudable ;  and  he  avowed  them 
with  a  naivete  that  was  amusing,  and 
a  frankness  that  availed  at  least  to 
acquit  him  of  hypocrisy.  They  were 
two — a  mitre  and  a  coach-and-four. 
w  I  am  not  accustomed,"  says  he, 
(writing  to  an  Irish  bishop,)  "  to  dis- 
semble the  wishes  I  once  had"  [this 
was  in  1807,  and  he  then  had  them 
more  than  ever]  "  of  arriving  at  the 
profits  and  splendour  of  the  prelacy, 
or  the  claims  to  them  which  I  believe 
myself  to  possess."  The  bishopric 
he  did  not  get ;  there  he  failed.  For 
the  coach-and-four,  he  was  more 
fortunate.  At  the  very  latest  period 
of  his  life,  when  the  shades  of  death 
were  fast  gathering  about  him,  he 
found  himself  able  to  indulge  in  this 
luxury — and,  as  his  time  was  obvi- 
ously short,  he  wisely  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it  ;  and  upon  any 
or  no  excuse,  the  Doctor  was  to  be 
seen  flying  over  the  land  at  full  gal- 


lop, and  scouring  town  and  country 
with  four  clerical-looking  long-tailed 
horses.     We  believe  he  even  medi- 
tated a  medal,  commemorating  his 
first  ovation  by  a  faithful  portrait  of 
the  coach  and  his  own  episcopal  wig 
in  their  meridian  pomp;  he  was  to 
have  been  represented    in  the  act 
of  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
"  inflicting  his  eye"  upon  some  hos- 
tile parson  picking  his  way  through 
the  mud  on  foot.     On  the  whole,  we 
really  rejoice  that  the  Doctor  got  his 
coach  and  his  four  resounding  cour- 
sers.    The  occasional  crack  of  the 
whip  must  have  sounded  pleasantly 
in  his  ears  at  a  period  when  he  him- 
self had  ceased  to  operate  with  that 
weapon — when  he  was  no  more  than 
an  emeritus  professor  and  /**r«ro<f>«e«s 
no  longer.     So  far  was  well;    but 
still,  we  ask,  how  came  it  that  his 
coach  panels  wanted  their  appro- 
priate  heraldic    decoration  ?     How 
was  it  that  he  missed  the  mitre  V — 
Late  in  life,  we  find  him  character- 
ising himself  as  an  "  unpreferred, 
calumniated,    half-starving   country 
parson;"  no  part  of  which,  indeed, 
was  true;  but  yet,  we  demand, — 
How    was    it   that   any   colourable 
plea  existed,  at  that  time  of  his  ca- 
reer, to  give  one  moment's  plausibi- 
lity to  such  an  exaggeration?  Let  us 
consider. 

Dr  Parr  was  the  son  of  a  country 
practitioner  in  the  humbler  depart- 
ments of  medicine.  Parr,  senior, 
practised  as  a  surgeon,  apothecary, 
and  accoucheur.  From  him,  there- 
fore, his  son  could  expect  little  assist- 
ance in  his  views  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement. But  that  was  not  neces- 
sary. An  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
and  a  man  who  brought  the  rare 
sanction  (sanctification — we  were 
going  to  say)  of  clerical  co-operation 
and  countenance  to  so  graceless  and 
reprobate  a  party  as  the  Whigs,  who 
had  scarcely  a  professional  friend  to 
say  grace  at  their  symposia,  must, 
with  any  reasonable  discretion  in  the 
conduct  of  his  life,  have  been  by 
much  too  valuable  an  article  on  the 
Whig  establishment  to  run  any  risk 
of  neglect.  The  single  clerk,  the  one 
sole  reverend  man  of  letters,  who  was 
borne  upon  their  books,  must  have 
had  a  priceless  value  in  the  eyes  of 
that  faction — when  "taking  stock," 
and  estimating  their  alliances.  To 
them  he  must  have  been  what  the 
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Emperor  of  Morocco  is  to  the  collec- 
tor of  butterflies.  To  have  lost  this 
value,  to  have  forfeited  his  hold  upon 
their  gratitude,  and  actually  to  have 
depreciated  as  he  grew  older,  and 
better  known  to  the  world — implies 
too  significantly  some  gross  miscon- 
duct, or  some  rueful  indiscretions. 
The  truth  is  this ;  and  for  Parr's  own 
honour,  lest  worse  things  should  be 
thought  of  him  than  the  case  really 
warrants,  his  friends  ought  to  make 
it  known — though  a  man  of  integrity, 
he  could  not  be  relied  upon :  in  a 
muster  of  forces,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  that  never  could  be  absolutely 
reckoned  and  made  sure  of.  Neither 
did  his  scruples  obey  any  known 
law :  he  could  swallow  a  camel,  and 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  his  caprice  was 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind ;  not  a 
woman's  caprice,  which  is  the  mere 
mantling  of  levity,  and  readily  enough 
obeys  any  fresh  impulse,  which  it  is 
easy  to  apply  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Dr  Parr's  caprices  grew  upon 
another  stock;  they  were  the  fitful 
outbreaks  of  steady,  mulish  wrong- 
headedness.  This  was  a  constitu- 
tional taint,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  accoucheur.  Had  the 
father's  infirmity  reached  Dr  Parr  in 
his  worldly  career,  merely  in  that 
blank  neutral  character,  and  affected 
his  fortunes  through  that  pure  nega- 
tive position  of  confessed  incapacity 
to  help  him,  which  is  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  disastrous  influence  that  the 
biographical  records  ascribe  to  him 
— all  would  have  been  well.  But  the 
old  mule  over-ruled  his  son  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life,  and  controlled  his 
reiterated  opportunities  of  a  certain 
and  brilliant  success,  by  the  heredi- 
tary taint  in  the  blood  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  him,  in  more  perhaps  than 
its  original  strength.  The  true  name 
for  this  infirmity  is,  in  the  vulgar 
dialect,  pig-headedness.  Stupid  im- 
perturbable adherence,  deaf  and 
blind,  to  some  perverse  view  that 
abruptly  thwarted  and  counteracted 
his  party,  making  his  friends  stare, 


and  his  opponents  laugh ;  in  short' 
as  we  have  said,  pure  pig-headed- 
ness, — tluit  was  the  key  to  Dr  Parr's 
lingering  preferment :  and,  we  be- 
lieve, upon  a  considerate  view  of  his 
whole  course,  that  he  threw  away  ten 
times  the  amount  of  fortune,  rank, 
splendour,  and  influence  that  he  ever 
obtained ;  and  with  no  countervailing 
indemnity  from  any  moral  reputation, 
such  as  would  attend  all  consistent 
sacrifices  to  high-minded  principle. 
No !  on  the  contrary,  with  harsh 
opposition  and  irritating  expressions 
or  powerful  disgust  from  friends  in 
every  quarter — all  conscious  that,  in 
such  instances  of  singularity,  Dr  Parr 
was  merely  obeying  a  demon,  that 
now  and  then  mastered  him,  of  way- 
ward— restive — moody  self-conceit, 
and  the  blind  spirit  of  contradiction. 
Most  of  us  know  a  little  of  such  men, 
and  occasionally  suffer  by  such  men 
in  the  private  affairs  of  life — men  that 
are  unusually  jealous  of  slights,  or 
insufficient  acknowledgments  of  their 
personal  claims  and  consequence : 
they  require  to  be  courted,  petted, 
caressed  :  they  refuse  to  be  compro- 
mised or  committed  by  the  general 
acts  of  their  party :  no,  they  must  be 
specially  consulted ;  else  they  read  a 
lesson  to  the  whole  party  on  their 
error,  by  some  shocking  and  revolting 
act  of  sudden  desertion,  which,  from 
a  person  of  different  character,  would 
have  been  considered  perfidy.  Dr 
Johnstone  himself  admits,  that  Parr 
was  "jealous  of  attention,  and  indig- 
nant at  neglect ;"  and  on  one  occa- 
sion endeavours  to  explain  a  transac- 
tion of  his  life,  by  supposing  that  he 
may  have  been  "  hurried  away  by 
one  of  those  torrents  of  passion,  of 
which  there  are  too  many  instances 
in  his  life."  *— Of  the  father,  Parr 
obstetrical,  the  same  indulgent  bio- 
grapher remarks,  (p.  10,)  that  he 
was  "  distinguished  by  the  rectitude 
of  his  principles ;"  and,  in  another 
place,  (p.  21,)  he  pronounces  him,  in 
summing  up  his  character,  to  have 
been  "  an  honest,  well-meaning 


*  Page  307,  vol  i.— The  Doctor  adds— "As  in  the  lives  of  us  all."  But,  besides 
that  this  addition  defeats  the  whole  meaning  of  his  own  emphasis  on  the  word  his,  it 
is  not  true  that  men  generally  yield  to  passion  in  their  political  or  public  lives.  Ha- 
ving adopted  a  party,  they  adhere  to  it;  generally  for  good  and  forever.  And  the 
passions,  which  occasionally  govern  them,  are  the  passions  of  their  party — not  their 
own  separate  impulses  as  individuals. 
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Tory;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
fesses him  to  have  been  "  the  petty 
tyrant  of  his  fireside," — an  amiable 
little  feature  of  character,  that  would 
go  far  to  convince  his  own  family, 
that  "  rectitude  of  principles"  was 
not  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
practice  of  a  ruffian. 

Tory,  however,  Pair,  senior,  was 
not :  he  was  a  Jacobite,  probably  for 
the  gratification  of  his  spleen,  and 
upon  a  conceit  that  this  arrayed  him 
in  a  distinct  personal  contest  with 
the  House  ot  Hanover ;  whereas, 
once  confounded  amongst  the  pre- 
vailing party  of  friends  to  that  in- 
terest, as  a  man-midwife,  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  win  the  notice  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  His  faction,  how- 
ever, being  beaten  to  their  heart's 
content,  and  his  own  fortune  all 
goisg  overboard  in  the  storm,  he  sud- 
denly made  a  bolt  to  the  very  oppo- 
site party :  he  ratted  to  the  red-hot 
Whigs :  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  are  as  we  have  here 
stated  them,  hardly  warrant  us  in 
putting  a  very  favourable  construc- 
tion upon  his  motives.  As  was  the 
father,  so  was  the  son :  the  same 
right  of  rebellion  reserved  to  him- 
self, whether  otherwise  professing 
himself  Jacobite  or  Whig;  the  same 
peremptory  duty  of  passive  obedi- 
ence for  those  of  his  household:  the 
same  hot  intemperances  in  politics  : 
the  same  disdain  of  accountableness 
to  his  party  leaders ;  and,  finally,  the 
same  "  petty  tyranny  of  the  fire- 
side." This  last  is  a  point  on  which 
all  the  biographers  are  agreed:  they 
all  record  the  uncontrollable  ill  tem- 
per and  hasty  violence  of  Dr  Pan- 
within  his  domestic  circle.  And  one 
anecdote,  illustrating  his  intemper- 
ance, we  can  add  ourselves.  On  one 
occasion,  rising  up  from  table,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fierce  discussion  with 
Mrs  Parr,  he  took  a  carving  knife, 
and  applying  it  to  a  portrait  of  that 
lady  hanging  upon  the  wall,  he  drew 
it  sharply  across  the  jugular,  and  cut 
the  throat  of  the  picture  from  ear  to 
ear,  thus  murdering  her  in  effigy. 

This  view  of  Parr's  intractable  tem- 

Rer  is  necessary  to  understand  his 
fe,  and  in  some  measure  to  justify 
his  friends.  Though  not  (as  he  chose 
himself  to  express  it,  under  a  mo- 
mentary sense  of  his  slow  progress 
in  life,  and  the  reluctant  blossoming 


of  his  preferment)  "  a  half-starved 
parson,"  yet  most  unquestionably 
he  reaped  nothing  at  all  from  his 
long  attachment  to  Whiggery,  by 
comparison  with  what  he  would  have 
reaped  had  that  attachment  been 
more  cordial  and  unbroken,  and  had 
he,  in  other  respects,  borne  himself 
with  more  discretion  ;  and  above  all, 
had  he  abstained  from  offensive  per- 
sonalities. This  was  a  rock  on  which 
Parr  often  wrecked  himself.  Things, 
and  principles,  and  existing  esta- 
blishments, might  all  have  been  at- 
tacked with  even  more  virulence 
than  he  exhibited,  had  his  furious 
passions  allowed  him  to  keep  his 
bauds  off  the  persons  of  individuals. 
Here  lay  one  class  of  the  causes  which 
retarded  his  promotion.  Another 
was  his  unbecoming  warfare  upon 
his  own  church.  "  lam  sorry,"  said 
one  of  his  earliest,  latest,  and  wisest 
friends,  (BishopBennet,) — "I  am  sor- 
ry you  attack  the  church,  for  fear  of 
consequences  to  your  own  advance- 
ment." This  was  said  in  1792.  Six 
years  after,  the  writer,  who  had  a  con- 
fidential post  in  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, and  saw  the  dreadful  crisis  to 
which  things  were  hurrying,  found  it 
necessary  to  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  Dr  Parr ;  so  shocking  to  a  man 
of  principle  was  the  careless  levity 
with  which  this  minister  of  peace, 
and  his  immediate  associates,  them- 
selves in  the  bosom  of  security, 
amongst  the  woods  of  Warwickshire, 
scattered  their  firebrands  of  inflam- 
matory language  through  the  public, 
at  a  period  of  so  much  awful  irrita- 
tion. Afterwards,  it  is  true,  that 
whea  the  Irish  crisis  had  passed,  and 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  his  re- 
spect for  Parr  as  a  scholar  led  him 
to  resume  his  correspondence.  But 
he  never  altered  his  opinion  of  Pan- 
as  a  politician :  he  viewed  him  as  a 
man  profoundly  ignorant  in  politics  ; 
a  mere  Parson  Adams  in  the  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  and  the  real  springs 
of  political  action,  or  political  influ- 
ence ;  but  unfortunately  with  all  the 
bigotry  and  violent  irritability  that 
belong  to  the  most  excited  and  in- 
terested partisan ;  having  the  pas- 
sions of  the  world  united  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  desert;  coupling  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove  with  the  fierce 
instincts  of  the  serpent. 
The  events  of  his  life  moved  under 
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this  unhappy  influence.  Leaving 
college  prematurely  upon  the  mis- 
fortune* of  his  father's  death,  he  be- 
came an  assistant  at  Harrow  under 
the  learned  Dr  Sumner.  About  five 
years  after,  on  Dr  Sumner's  death, 
though  manifestly  too  young  for  the 
situation,  he  entered  into  a  warm 
contest  for  the  vacant  place  of  head- 
master. Notwithstanding  the  sup- 
port of  Lord  Dartmouth  and  others, 
he  lost  it ;  and  unfortunately  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  though,  as  usual,  he 
imagined  all  sorts  of  intrigues  against 
himself,  yet  the  pretensions  of  his 
competitor,  Benjamin  Heath,  were 
such  as  to  disabuse  all  the  world  of 
any  delusive  conceit,  that  justice  had 
not  been  done.  Parr,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, then  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  had,  in  no  single  instance, 
distinguished  himself;  nor  had  he  even 
fifty  years  after — no,  nor  at  the  day 
of  his  death — given  any  evidences  to 
the  world  that  he  was  comparable  to 
Heath  as  a  Grecian.  The  probable 
ground  of  Heath's  success  was  a  cha- 
racter better  fitted  to  preside  over  a 
great  school,  (for  even  the  too  friend- 
ly biographers  of  Parr  admit  that  he 
did  not  command  the  respect  of  the 
boys,)  and  his  better  established 
learning.  Naturally  enough,  Parr  was 
unwilling  to  admit  these  causes,  so 
advantageous  to  his  rival,  as  the 
true  ones.  What,  then,  is  his  account 
of  the  matter  ?  He  says,  that  he  lost 
the  election  by  a  vote  which  he  had 
given  to  John  Wilkes,  in  his  con- 
test for  Middlesex.  To  John  Wilkes 
— mark  that,  reader!  Thus  early 
had  this  "  gowned  student"  engaged 
his  passions  and  his  services  in  the 
interest  of  brawling,  intriguing  fac- 
tion. 

This  plan  failing,  he  set  up  a  rival 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harrow,  at  Stanmore ;  and  never 
certainly  did  so  young  a  man,  with 
so  few  of  the  ordinary  guarantees  to 
offer — that  is  to  say,  either  property, 
experience,  or  connexions — meet 


with  such  generous  assistance.  One 
friend  lent  him  two  thousand  pounds 
at  two  per  cent,  though  his  security 
must  obviously  have  been  merely 
personal.  Another  lent  him  two 
hundred  pounds  without  any  interest 
at  all.  And  many  persons  of  station 
and  influence,  amongst  whom  was 
Lord  Dartmouth,  gave  him  a  sort  of 
countenance  equally  useful  to  his 
interests,  by  placing  their  sons  under 
his  care.  All  came  to  nothing  how- 
ever; the  establishment  was  knocked 
up,  and  clearly  from  gross  defects  of 
management.  And,  had  his  princi- 
pal creditor  pressed  for  repayment, 
or  had  he  shewn  less  than  the  most 
generous  forbearance,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  a  space  of  21  years, 
(in  fact,  until  the  repayment  was  ac- 
complished without  distress,)  Parr 
must  have  been  ruined;  for  in  those 
days  there  was  no  merciful  indul- 
gence of  the  laws  to  hopeless  insol- 
vents ;  unless  by  the  favour  of  their 
creditors,  they  were  doomed  to  rot 
in  prison.  Now,  in  this  one  story  we 
have  two  facts  illustrated,  bearing 
upon  our  present  enquiry — first,  the 
extraordinary  good  luck  of  Parr ; 
secondly,  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
neutralizing  or  abusing  it. 

What  young  man,  that  happens  to 
be  penniless  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  untried  in  the  management  of 
money,  untried  even  as  the  presiding 
master  in  a  school,  would  be  likely 
to  find  a  friend  willing  to  intrust 
him,  on  his  personal  responsibility, 
(and  with  no  prospect  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  money,  except  through 
the  tardy  and  uncertain  accumula- 
tion of  profits  upon  an  opposition 
school,)  with  so  large  a  sum  as  two 
thousand  pounds  ?  Who,  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  could  count  upon  the  sup- 
port of  a  nobleman  enjoying  the  ear 
and  confidence  of  royalty  ?  Lastly, 
who  would  so  speedily  defeat  and 
baffle,  by  his  own  unassisted  negli- 
gence and  flagrant  indiscretions,  so 
much  volunteer  bounty  ?  At  this 


*  Even  that  was  possibly  barbed  in  some  of  its  consequences  to  Parr,  by  his  own 
imprudence.  The  widow  (his  stepmother)  is  said  to  have  injured  Parr  by  her  rapa- 
city. But,  if  so,  Parr  had  certainly  himself  laid  the  foundation  of  an  early  hatred 
between  them,  by  refusing  to  lay  aside  his  mourning  for  his  own  mother,  on  the  mar- 
riage day  of  this  second  Mrs  Parr  with  his  father.  We  do  not  much  quarrel  with 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  considering  his  age  (sixteen)  and  the  relation  of  her  for 
whom  he  mourned.  But  still  the  act  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  led  to  its 
natural  results. 
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time  of  his  life,  it  strikes  us,  in  fact, 
that  Dr  Parr  was  mad.  The  stu- 
dents at  Stanmore  were  indulged  in 
all  sorts  of  irregularities.  That,  per- 
haps, might  arise  from  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  of  the  new  establish- 
ment— too  near  to  its  rival ;  and  in 
part,  also,  from  the  delicate  posi- 
tion of  Parr,  who,  in  most  instances, 
had  come  under  an  unfortunate  per- 
sonal obligation  to  the  young  gentle- 
men who  followed  him  from  Har- 
row. But  in  his  habits  of  dress 
and  deportment,  which  drew  scandal 
upon  himself,  and  jealousy  upon  his 
establishment,  Parr  owed  his  ill  suc- 
cess to  nobody  but  himself.  Mr 
Roderick,  his  assistant,  and  a  most 
friendly  reporter,  says,  that  at  this 
time  he  "  brought  upon  himself  the 
ridicule  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
passengers  by  many  foolish  acts  ; 
such  as  riding  in  high  prelatical 
pomp  through  the  streets  on  a  black 
saddle,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  long 
cane  or  wand,  such  as  women  used 
to  have,  with  an  ivory  head  like  a 
crosier,  which  was  probably  the  rea- 
son why  he  liked  it:"  We  see  by 
this  he  was  already  thinking  of  the 
bishopric.  "  At  other  times  he  was 
seen  stalking  through  the  town  in 
a  dirty  striped  morning-gown :  Nil 
fuit  unquam  sic  impar  sibi"  When 
we  add,  that  Dr  Parr  soon  dis- 
gusted and  alienated  his  weightiest 
friend  amongst  the  residents  at  Stan- 
more,  Mr  Smith,  the  accomplished 
rector  of  the  place,  we  cannot  won- 
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der  that  little  more  than  five  years 
saw  that  scheme  at  an  end.  * 

The  school  at  Stanmore  he  could 
not  be  said  to  leave ,-  it  left  him : 
such  was  his  management,  that  no 
fresh  pupils  succeeded  to  those  whom 
the  progress  of  years  carried  off  to 
the  universities.  When  this  waver- 
ing rushlight  had  at  length  finally 
expired,  it  became  necessary  to  think 
of  other  plans,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1777  he  accepted  the  mastership  of 
Colchester  school.  Even  there,  brief 
as  his  connexion  was  with  that  estab- 
lishment, he  found  time  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  upon  the  trustees  of  the 
school  in  reference  to  a  lease ;  and 
upon  this  quarrel  he  printed  (though 
he  did  not  publish)  a  pamphlet.  Sir 
William  Jones,  his  old  schoolfellow, 
to  whom,  as  a  lawyer,  this  pamphlet 
was  submitted,  found  continual  oc- 
casion to  mark  upon  the  margin  such 
criticisms  as  these,  "  too  violent — too 
strong"  The  contest  was  apparently 
de  land  caprind:  so  at  least  Sir  Wil- 
liam thought,  f 

But,  luckily,  he  was  soon  called 
away  from  these  miserable  feuds  to 
a  more  creditable  sort  of  activity, 
In  the  summer  of  1778,  the  master- 
ship of  the  public  grammar-school  at 
Norwich  became  vacant :  in  the  au- 
tumn, Parr  was  elected :  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1779,  he  commenced  his 
residence  in  that  city.  Thus  we  see 
that  he  was  unusually  befriended  in 
all  his  undertakings.  As  a  private 
speculator  at  Stanmore,  as  a  candi- 


*  Laying  together  all  the  incidents  of  that  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that 
Parr  conducted  himself  with  great  impropriety.  Benjamin  Heath  neither  answered 
the  letter  in  which  Parr  attempted  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  exciting  the 
boys  of  Harrow  to  insurrection  against  Heath's  authority,  nor  did  he  so  much  as 
leave  his  card  at  Stanmore,  in  acknowledgment  of  Parr's  call  upon  him.  As  to  Mr 
Smith,  the  rector,  celebrated  for  'his  wit  and  ability,  the  early  associate  of  Johnson 
and  Garrick,  from  being  "  the  warmest  of  Parr's  friends,"  (such  is  Mr  Roderick's 
language,)  he  soon  become  cool,  and  finally  ceased  to  speak.  Mr  Roderick  does  not 
acquit  his  friend  of  the  chief  blame  in  this  rupture. 

1"  Dr  Johnstone,  however,  speaking  of  the  pamphlet  as  a  composition,  discovers  in 
it  "  all  the  peculiarities  of  Parr's  style — its  vigour,  its  vehemence,  its  clearness,"  its 
et  catera,  et  ccetera ;  and,  lastly,  its  "  splendid  imagery  :"  and  obviously,  by  way  of  a 
specimen  of  this  last  quality,  he  quotes  the  following  most  puerile  rhetoric  :  "  I  had 
arrayed  myself  in  a  panoply  of  the  trustiest  armour — in  the  breastplate  of  innocence, 
the  shield  of  the  law,  the  sword  of  indignation,  and  the  helmet  of  intrepidity.  When 
I  first  entered  the  lists  against  these  hardy  combatants,  I  determined  to  throw  away 
the  scabbard,"  and  so  forth.  The  sword  of  indignation  !  Birch-rod  he  surely  means. 
However,  we  must  think,  that  the  bombs  of  contempt,  and  the  mortars  of  criticism, 
ought  to  open  upon  any  person  above  the  age  of  eight  years  who  could  write  such  stilted 
fustian. 
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date  for  Colchester,  as  a  candidate 
for  Norwich,  he  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful as  far  as  it  is  possible  that 
encouragement  the  most  liberal,  on 
the  part  of  others,  can  overrule  a 
man's  own  imprudence.  The  master- 
ship of  Norwich  lias  certainly  been 
considered  a  valuable  prize  by  others. 
How  it  happened  that  Parr  found  it 
otherwise,  or  Avhether  mere  rest- 
lessness and  love  of  change  were  his 
governing  motives, does  not  appear; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  in  August  1785, 
he  sent  in  his  resignation;  and  at 
Easter  1786,  he  went  to  reside  at  the 
parsonage  house  of  Hatton,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  where  he  open- 
ed a  private  academy.  And  though, 
as  old  age  advanced,  he  resigned  his 
pupils,  Hatton  continued  to  be  his 
place  of  residence. 

This,  then,  was  the  haven,  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Hatton,  into  which 
Dr  Parr  steered  his  little  boat,  when 
he  had  already  passed  the  meridian* 
of  his  life.  And  (except  upon  a  vi- 
sit) he  never  again  left  it  for  any 
more  elevated  abode.  For  a  philo- 
sopher, we  grant  that  a  much  hap- 
pier situation  cannot  be  imagined  than 
that  of  an  English  rural  parson,  rich 
enough  to  maintain  a  good  library. 
Dr  Parr  was  exactly  in  those  cir- 
cumstances :  but  Dr  Parr  was  no 
philosopher.  And  assuredly  this  was 
not  the  vision  which  floated  before 
his  eyes  at  Stanmore,  when  he  was 
riding  on  his  "  black  saddle,"  in  pre- 
latical  pomp,  with  his  ivory  crosier 
in  his  fist.  The  coach-and-four  and 
mitred  panels,  must  then  have 
flourished  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture.  But  at  that  time  he  was 
between  25  and  80:  now  he  was 
turned  40 — an  age  when,  if  a  man 
should  not  have  made  his  fortune,  at 
least  he  ought  to  see  clearly  before 
him  the  road  by  which  it  is  to  be 
made.  Now  what  was  Parr's  condi- 
tion at  this  time,  in  respect  to  that 
supreme  object  of  his  exertions? — 
We  have  no  letter  on  that  point  in 
this  year,  178G:  but  we  have  one  in 
1782,  when  it  does  not  appear  (and 
indeed  can  hardly  be  supposed  pos- 
sible) that  his  situation  was  mate- 
rially different.  Writing  to  a  man 


whom  he  valued,  but  then  under  a 
cloud  of  distress,  and  perhaps  wish- 
ing to  excuse  himself  for  not  sending 
him  money,  he  thus  states  the  result 
of  his  labours  up  to  that  date : — "You 
desire  my  confidence;  and  I  there- 
fore add,  that  the  little  progress  I 
have  made  in  worldly  matters,  the 
heavy  loss  I  have  sustained  by  the 
war,  the  inconsiderable  advantages  I 
have  gained  by  a  laborious  and  irk- 
some employment,  and  the  mortify- 
ing discouragements  I  have  met  with 
in  my  clerical  profession,  have  all 
conspired  to  depress  my  spirits,  and 
undermine  my  constitution.  I  was 
content  to  give  up  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, Avhile  1  had  a  prospect  of 
making  some  comfortable  provision 
for  my  old  age  in  my  business  as  a 
teacher :  but  the  best  of  my  years 
have  now  elapsed ;  and  I  am,  through 
a  most  vexatious  and  trying  series  of 
events,  not  a  shilling  richer  than 
when  I  went  to  Stanmore.  I  have 
this  very  week  closed  an  account,  on 
which  I  stood  indebted  near  £2000, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  when 
I  launched  into  active  life.  My  house 
at  Stanmore,  I  sold  literally  for  less 
money  than  I  expended  on  the  re- 
pairs only.  To  this  loss  of  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds,  I  am  to  add 
near  «£700,  which  I  may  lose  entirely, 
and  must  lose  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  reduction  of  St  Vincent  and  St 
Kitt's.  My  patience,  so  far  as  reli- 
gion prescribes  it,  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port me  under  this  severity  of  moral 
trial.  But  the  hour  is  past  in  which 
I  might  hope  to  secure  a  comfortable 
independency;  and  I  am  now  labour- 
ing under  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
tolling,  with  exhausted  strength,  for 
a  scanty  subsistence  to  myself  and 
my  family.  It  is  but  eighteen  months 
that  I  could  pronounce  a  shilling  my 
own.  Now,  indeed,  meo  sum  pauper 
in  cere — but  my  integrity  I  have  ever 
held  fast."  ' 

Possibly ;  but  integrity  might  also 
have  been  held  fast  in  a  deanery; 
and  certainly  Dr  Parr  will  not  pre- 
tend to  hoax  us  with  such  a  story, 
as,  that  "  integrity"  was  all  that  he 
contemplated  from  his  black  saddle 
in  Stanmore.  Undoubtedly,  he 


*  By  meridian,  we  here  mean  the  month  which  exactly  bisected  his  life.  Dr  Parr 
lived  about  eleven  months  less  than  eighty  years ;  and  he  was  about  two  months  more 
than  forty  when  he  came  to  live  at  Hatton. 
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framed  to  himself  some  other  good 
things,  so  fortunately  arranged,  that 
they  could  be  held  in  commendam 
with  integrity.  Such,  however,  was 
the  naked  fact,  and  we  are  sorry  for 
it,  at  the  time  when  Dr  Parr  drew 
near  to  his  fortieth  year — at  which 
age,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  man 
must  be  a  fool  if  he  is  not  a  physi- 
cian. Pass  on,  reader,  for  the  term 
of  almost  another  generation ;  sup- 
pose Dr  Parr  to  be  turned  of  sixty, 
and  the  first  light  snows  of  early  old 
age  to  be  just  beginning  to  descend 
upon  him,  and  his  best  wig  to  be 
turning  grey; — were  matters,  we  ask, 
improved  at  that  time  ?  Not  much. 
Twenty  years  from  that  Easter  on 
which  he  had  entered  the  gates  of 
Hatton,  had  brought  him  within 
hail  of  a  bishopric;  for  his  party 
were  just  then  in  power.  Already 
he  could  descry  his  sleeves  and  his 
rochet;  already  he  could  count  the 
pinnacles  of  his  cathedral; — when 
suddenly  Mr  Fox  died,  and  his 
hopes  evanesced  in  spiral  wreaths  of 
fuming  Orinoco.  Unfortunate  Dr 
Pan- !  Once  before  he  had  conceived 
himself  within  an  inch  of  the  mitre ; 
that  was  in  the  king's  first  illness, 
when  the  regency  intrigue  gave 
hopes,  at  one  time,  that  Mr  Pitt 
would  be  displaced.  Dr  Parr  had 
then  been  summoned  up  to  London ; 
and  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  lay 
down  rules  for  his  episcopal  beha- 
viour. But  the  king  suddenly  reco- 
vered; many  agraspingpalm  was  then 
relaxed  abruptly ;  and,  alas !  for  Dr 
Parr,  whether  people  died  or  reco- 
vered, the  event  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate. Writing,  on  August  25, 1807, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Down,  he  says, — 
"  If  Mr  Fox  had  lived  and  continued 
in  power,  he  certainly  would  have 
made  me  a  bishop."  Now,  if  Dr 
Parr  meant  to  say  that  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct promise  to  that  effect,  that  cer- 
tainly is  above  guessing ;  else  we 
should  almost  presume  to  guess, 
that  Mr  Fox  neither  would,  nor  pos- 
sibly could,  have  made  Dr  Parr  a 
bishop.  It  is  true,  that  Mr  Fox  meant 
to  have  promoted  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 


daff  of  that  day,  who  might  seem  to 
stand  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
a  literary  supporter;  at  least  Lord 
Holland  said  to  a  friend  of  ours, — 
"  Had  our  party  remained  in  office, 
we  should  have  raised  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York."  But  then  why  ?  Lord  Hol- 
land's reason  was  this, — "  For  he" 
(meaning  Dr  Watson)  "  behaved 
very  well,  I  can  assure  you,  to  us," 
(meaning  by  us  the  whole  coalition 
probably  of  Grenvilles  and  Foxes.) 
Now,  this  reason  (we  fear)  did  not 
apply,  in  Mr  Fox's  mind,  to  Dr  Parr ; 
he  had  behaved  violently,  indiscreet- 
ly, foolishly,  on  several  occasions; 
he  had  thoroughly  disgusted  all  other 
parties;  he  had  not  satisfied  his  own. 
And  once,  when,  for  a  very  frivolous 
reason,  he  gave  a  vote  for  Mr  Pitt 
at  the  Cambridge  election,  we  are 
satisfied  ourselves  that  he  meditated 
the  notable  policy  of  ratting;  con- 
ceiving, perhaps,  that  it  was  a  ro- 
mantic and  ideal  punctilio  of  honour 
to  adhere  to  a  doomed  party ;  and  the 
letter  of  Lord  John  Townsheud,  on 
that  occasion,  convinces  us,  that  the 
Whigs  viewed  this  very  suspicious 
act  in  that  light.  Even  Dr  John- 
stone,  we  observe,  doubts  whether 
Mr  Fox  would  have  raised  Dr  Pan- 
to the  mitre.  And,  as  to  everybody 
else,  they  shuddered  at  his  very 
name.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Thur- 
low,  gave  him  a  hearty  curse,  more 
suo,  instead  of  a  prebend ;  and  Lord 
Grenville  assigned,  as  a  reason  against 
making  him  a  bishop,  his  extreme  un- 
popularity *  with  his  own  order.  As 
one  proof  of  that,  even  the  slight  dis- 
tinction of  preaching  a  visitation  ser- 
mon had  never  once  been  offered  to 
Dr  Parr,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in 
1816,  when  he  had  completed  his 
seventieth  year,  notwithstanding  he 
had  held  preferment  in  five  different 
counties.  Nor  was  it,  in  fact,  offered 
for  six  years  more ;  and  then,  being 
a  hopeful  young  gentleman  of  se- 
venty-six, he  thought  proper  to  de- 
cline the  invitation. 

Next,  for  the  emoluments  of  his 
profession, — Was  he  better  off,  as 


*  Parr's  extreme  and  well-merited  unpopularity  with  an  order  whom  he  had, 
through  life,  sneered  at  and  misrepresented,  is  a  little  disguised  to  common  readers 
by  the  fact,  that  he  corresponds  with  more  than  one  bishop  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  confidence.  But  this  arose,  generally  speaking,  in  latter  life,  when  early  school- 
fellows and  pupiU  of  his  own,  in  several  instances,  were  raised  to  the  mitre, 
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regards  them?  Else,  whence  came 
the  coach-and-four  ?  We  answer, 
that,  by  mere  accidents  of  good  luck, 
and  the  falling-in  of  some  extraor- 
dinary canal  profits,  Dr  Parr's  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's, 
given  to  him  by  Bishop  Lowth  upon 
the  interest  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  in 
his  last  year  or  two,  produced  him 
an  unusually  large  sum;  so  that  he 
had  about  three  thousand  a-year; 
and  we  are  glad  of  it.  He  had  also 
an  annuity  .of  three  hundred  a-year, 
granted  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Bedford  in  consideration  of  a  sub- 
scription made  for  Dr  Parr  by  his 
political  friends.  But  this  was  a  kind 
of  charity  which  would  not  have  been 
offered,  had  it  not  been  felt  that,  in 
the  regular  path  of  his  profession,  he 
had  not  drawn,  nor  was  likely  to 
draw,  any  conspicuous  prizes.  In  fact, 
but  for  the  two  accidents  we  have 
mentioned,  his  whole  regular  income 
from  the  church,  up  to  a  period  of 
advanced  age,  when  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  presented  him  to  a  living  of 
about  L.200  per  annum,  was  L.93  on 
account  of  his  living — and  L.I 7  on 
account  of  his  prebend. 

Such  were  the  ecclesiastical  ho- 
nours, and  such  the  regular  eccle- 
siastical emoluments  of  Samuel  Parr. 
We  do  not  grudge  him  the  addition, 
as  regards  the  latter,  which,  in  his 
closing  years,  he  drew  from  the  libe- 
rality of  his  friends  and  the  acci- 
dents of  luck.  On  the  contrary,  we 
rejoice  that  his  last  days  passed  in 
luxury  and  pomp ;  that  he  sent  up 
daily  clouds  of  undulating  incense 
totheskies;  and  thathe  celebrated  his 
birthday  with  ducal  game  and  veni- 
son from  the  parks  of  princes ;  final- 
ly, we  rejoice  that  he  galloped  about 
in  his  coach-and-four,  and  are  not 
angry  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  nearly 
galloped  over  ourselves. 

Still,  we  rejoice  that  all  these  lux- 
uries came  to  him  irregularly,  and 
not  at  all,  or  indirectly,  and  by 
accident,  through  the  church.  As 
regards  that,  and  looking  not  to  the 
individual,  but  entirely  to  the  ex- 
ample, we  rejoice  that,  both  for  her 
honours  and  emoluments,  Dr  Parr 
missed  them  altogether.  Such  be 


the  fate,  we  pray  heartily,  of  all  un- 
faithful servants,  in  whatsoever  pro- 
fession, calling,  or  office  of  trust ! 
So  may  those  be  still  baffled  and  con- 
founded, who  pass  their  lives  in  dis- 
paraging and  traducing  their  own 
honourable  brethren;  and  who  la- 
bour (whether  consciously  and  from 
treachery,  or  half-consciously  and 
from  malice  and  vanity)  for  the  sub- 
version of  institutions  which  they 
are  sworn  and  paid  to  defend ! 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  the  epi- 
muthion  of  our  review,  is  this — that, 
considered  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
keenly  engaged  in  the  chase  after 
rank  and  riches,  Dr  Parr  must  be 
pronounced  to  have  failed ;  that  his 
rare  and  late  successes  were  casual 
and  indirect ;  whilst  his  capital  fail- 
ures were  due  exclusively  to  him- 
self. His  two  early  bosom-friends 
and  schoolfellows,  Dr  Bennet  and 
Sir  W.  Jones,  he  saw  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  bishop  and  a  judge — whilst 
he  was  himself  still  plodaing  as  a 
schoolmaster.  And  this  mortifying 
distinction  in  their  lots  was  too 
obviously  imputable,  not  to  any  more 
scrupulous  integrity  in  him,  flatter- 
ing and  soothing  as  that  hypothesis 
was  to  his  irritated  vanity,  but  solely 
to  his  own  hot-headed  defect  of  self- 
control — baffling  the  efforts  of  his 
friends,  and  neutralizing  the  finest 
opportunities.  Both  of  those  eminent 
persons,  the  bishop,  as  well  as  the 
judge,  deeply  disapproved  of  his  con- 
duct; though  they  agreed  in  can- 
dour, and  in  the  most  favourable 
construction  of  his  meaning  ;  and 
though  they  allowed  him  the  largest 
latitude  for  his  politics — one  of  them 
being  a  liberal  Tory,  and  the  other 
an  ardent  Whig.  And  yet,  with  the 
full  benefit  of  this  large  privilege,  he 
could  not  win  their  toleration  to  his 
indiscretions.  So  that,  purely  by  his 
own  folly,  and  in  headstrong  opposi- 
tion to  the  concurring  tendencies 
of  his  opportunities  and  his  aids, 
Samuel  Parr  failed  utterly  as  a  man 
of  the  world.  It  remains  to  enquire 
— how  much  better  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  character  as  a  politi- 
cian, a  scholar,  and  a  divine. 
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THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  AND  OTHER  POPULOUS  PLACES. 


WE  devoutly  hope  that  Sir  R. 
Peel's  promised  motion  on  the  Police 
will  cause,  not  only  the  Legislature, 
but  also  the  whole  community,  to  ex- 
amine most  severely  and  impartially 
the  new  principles  of  domestic  go- 
vernment, which  are  receiving  such 
comprehensive  application. 

The  new  system  of  Police  confess- 
edly forms  one  of  the  greatest  inroads 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
British  Constitution  that  modern 
times  have  witnessed.  An  intense  feel- 
ing of  hostility  to  it  prevails  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, which  actuates  the  middle 
classes, as  well  as  the  multitude, flows 
much  less  from  party  prejudice  and 
misrepresentation,  than  fair  experi- 
ment, and  forms,  in  a  revolutionary 
period  like  this,  an  important  source 
of  discontent  and  disaffection.  It  is 
in  course  of  extension  to  most  popu- 
lous places,  and  circumstances  have 
just  proved  that  it  can  easily  be  per- 
verted into  an  engine  of  the  most 
improper  and  dangerous  character. 
Here  is  one  very  conclusive  reason 
for  the  examination  we  have  named. 

Another  is  formed  by  this.  The 
New  Police  makes,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, a  most  vicious  change  in  the 
magistracy,  and  it  is  connected  and 
combined  with  another  mighty  inroad 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
constitution,  which  is  calculated  to 
give  it  the  most  mischievous  opera- 
tion possible,  viz.  the  regular  adop- 
tion in  principle,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  practice,  of  a  stipendi- 
ary magistracy. 

As  a  third,  we  have  the  virtual  de- 
cision of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive, that  at  least  the  people  of  Eng- 
land can  be  no  longer  governed  by 
their  ancient  institutions  and  laws, — 
by  that  constitution  which  has  been 
so  long  boasted  of  so  immeasurably, 
worshipped  so  ardently,and  identified 
so  essentially  with  England's  great- 
ness and  happiness.  We  are  assured, 
on  such  grave  authority,  that  morals 
and  subordination  have  declined — 
vice,  crime,  and  turbulence  have  in- 
creased— the  national  character  has 
retrograded  to  an  extent  so  mighty, 
as  to  put  mere  improvement  out  of 
the  question,  and  call  for  a  new  sys- 
tem of  local  government,  the  reverse 
of  the  old  one  in  both  form  and  spi- 


rit.    This  forms  a  question  which 
could   not    be   surpassed   in   peril- 
ous magnitude.    Local,  must  always 
in  a  great  measure  determine  both 
the  shape  and  character  of  general, 
government ;    and   to  the   mass  of 
the  population,  a  vicious,  tyrannical 
local  government  must  be  a  greater 
scourge  than  an  absolute  monarchy. 
In  addition,  the  spirit  of  both  the 
executive   and    legislative,    in    late 
years,  has  been  radically  changed. 
It  has  become  theoretic,  anti-popular, 
stern,    savage,    and    arbitrary.      In 
making  its  sweeping  alterations,  it 
has  disdained  to  seeK  instruction  at 
home,  and  to  consult  the  disposition 
and  circumstances  of  the  people  to 
be  affected  by  them.     Gathering  its 
theories  in  foreign  parts,  it  is  not 
only  ravished  with  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, but  it  must  have  its  Napoleon 
Police,  its  Napoleon  Magistrates,  and 
its  Napoleon  Maxims  of  governing. 
All  is  to  be  done  by  mandate  and 
force,  and  nothing  by  influence  and 
feeling ;  a  worthless  skeleton  of  free- 
dom is  to  be  animated  by  a  soul  of 
tyranny.     Its  alterations,  saying  no- 
thing of  the  ruin  and  misery  they 
have  produced,  have  placed  the  em- 
pire on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  if 
it  be  carried  a  single  step  farther, 
nothing  can  save  it. 

The'principle  of  keeping  physical 
force,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
enters  into  the  essence  of  national 
liberty.  It  is,  without  it,  little  bet- 
ter  than  useless  labour  to  fashion 
constitutions, — to  erect  limited  mo- 
narchies and  republics.  All  must  be 
name  and  shadow,  sound  and  pa- 
geantry, incapable  of  being  turned  to 
effectual  use,  if  ample  security  be 
not  given  to  the  full  exercise  of  po- 
pular right  and  privilege.  The  latter 
•  exist  as  means  of  watching,  oppo- 
sing, and  restraining  the  Executive, 
therefore  it  has  the  most  interest  in 
preventing  their  exercise  when  this 
is  the  most  necessary ;  and  its  power 
of  prevention  must  be  in  proportion 
to  its  command  over  physical  force. 
An  error  more  loaded  with  ignorance 
and  contradiction  could  not  well  be 
conceived  than  this,  to  create  a 
power  for  placing  the  Monarch  un- 
der limitations,  and  then  to  enable 
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him  to  intimidate  and  influence  it, — 
to  convert  despotism  into  freedom, 
and  then  to  clothe  the  Executive 
with  the  means  of  controlling  the 
only  things  which  can  restrain  it 
from  being  a  practical  despotism. 

The  founders  of  British  liberty 
were  not  only  far  more  knowing, 
but  infinitely  more  honest,  in  such 
matters,  than  their  descendants  are  ; 
therefore,  every  sentence  of  the  hal- 
lowed creed  they  formed,  and  every 
portion  of  the  magnificent  fabric  they 
reared,  display  and  enforce  the  maxim 
— Compel  the  Executive  to  govern 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  law  alone,  and  as  little 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  physical 
power ;  keep  the  things,  through 
which  only  it  can  be  duly  restricted, 
sacred  from  its  influence.  The 
wholesome  jealousy  of  the  army, 
which  they  made  a  leading  constitu- 
tional feeling,  related  as  much  to  the 
nature  of  its  employment  as  to  its 
strength.  It  was  to  be  not  only  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  number  admitted 
of  by  public  safety,  but  prohibited 
from  being  used  by  the  Executive, 
save  against  the  foreign  foe,  or  the 
open  rebel.  Its  presence  was  not 
even  to  be  tolerated  when  the  peo- 
ple were  exercising  their  privileges, 
and  it  was  only  to  be  employed  to 
repress  commotion  in  extreme  cases, 
and  under  the  direction  and  respon- 
sibility of  independent  magistrates. 
While  the  Executive  was  thus  to  be 
prohibited,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
using  the  army  as  a  means  of  govern- 
ing, it  was  also  to  be  prohibited  from 
having  any  influence  over  the  physi- 
cal force  requisite  for  preserving 
peace  and  order.  The  people  them- 
selves were  to  supply,  select,  and 
employ  this  force,  under  due  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  was,  until  recently,  held  to 
be  so  true  and  essential,  that  it  was 
kept  sacred  from  the  feuds  of  party ; 
Whig  and  Tory  vied  with  each  other 
in  maintaining  it,  and  even  the  go- 
vernment professed  for  it  the  highest 
reverence.  In  a  few  short  years, 
without  struggle  or  debate,  and  by 
general  consent,  it  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  reverse. 

The  police  officer  is  really  a  soldier 
in  disguise ;  in  some  respects  he  is  a 
more  dangerous  character  than  the 
soldier.  What  difference  does  it 
make  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution; 
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whether  his  coat  be  a  blue  or  a  red 
one  ;  or  whether  he  be  armed  with 
a  staff'  or  a  firelock  ?  He  is  as  much 
the  mercenary  and  slave  of  the 
Executive,  as  the  soldier;  and  the 
latter  is  always  in  readiness  to  assist 
him,  if  the  firelock  and  bayonet  be 
necessary. 

Certain  of  his  duties  are  of  the 
most  detestable  description  ;  one  is, 
he  is  to  make  himself  a  general  spy. 
It  is  no  defence  of  this  to  say,  it  is 
necessary  for  enabling  him  to  know 
and  trace  bad  characters.  No  great 
abuse  might  flow  from  it,  if  he  acted 
solely  under  the  direction  of  inde- 
pendent magistrates;  because  they 
would  have  no  interest  in  wishing 
him  to  obtain  improper  knowledge. 
But  he  is  the  menial  of  the  Ministry, 
which,  through  his  superior,  can  at 
pleasure  make  him  a  political  spy, 
and  employ  him  in  the  worst  kinds 
of  espionage. 

Such  a  spy  must  of  course  be  a 
finished  tool  of  corruption.  Know- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  his  brethren, 
every  one's  person  and  character,  he 
is  exactly  the  man  to  form  the  Mini- 
stry's acting  or  directing  agent,  for 
spreading  amidst  the  people,  in  their 
political  proceedings,  disunion,  trea- 
chery, and  profligacy, — for  bribing 
and  intimidating  electors,  dividing 
and  swaying  public  meetings,  &c.  &c. 
Through  him  a  Ministry  may  gene- 
rally have  the  rabble  and  its  leaders 
in  its  pay,  and  use  them  for  render- 
ing the  exercise  of  popular  rights 
and  liberties  a  nullity ;  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  has  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  practised  in  late  years 
by  men  in  power. 

Another  of  his  duties  is  to  disperse 
assemblages,  however  small,  peace- 
able, and  innocent  they  may  be.  If 
two  or  three  friends  be  merely  at 
mid-day  standing  near  the  door  of 
one  of  them  he  possesses  the  power, 
and  has  been  known  to  exercise  it, 
of  ordering  them  to  "  move  on."  No 
sanction  of  the  magistrate,  or  call  of 
the  citizen,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  danger  of  any  kind,  is  requisite  as 
his  authority;  but  at  his  own  will 
and  caprice  he  can,  if  half-a-dozen 
people  be  conversing  quietly  on  the 
street,  command  them  into  motion ; 
and  disobedience  to  him,  is  guilt  to 
be  punished  on  his  own  evidence. 
Thus,  at  an  election,  when  the  con- 
stitution will  not  suffer  a  soldier  to 
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shew  himself,  the  police-officer,  on 
the  pretence  of  preventing  tumult, 
can  prohibit  the  people  from  holding 
the  public  converse  and  discussion, 
and  exercising  other  rights,  which, 
on  such  an  occasion,  are  of  high  im- 
portance. In  case  of  illegal  and  ar- 
bitrary conduct  in  the  government, 
he  can  prevent  that  communication 
amidst  the  people  which  is  essential 
for  enabling  them  to  do  their  duty  to 
themselves.  He,  therefore,  is  armed 
with  despotic  power  against  the  pre- 
paratory and  accompanying  matters 
which  are  of  the  first  consequence 
for  giving  to  elections,  public  meet- 
ings, &c.,  their  proper  character. 

He  farther  possesses  the  power  of 
dragging  any  person  he  may  meet 
before  a  magistrate  on  charges  of  his 
own  invention,  and  sustained  only  by 
his  own  evidence.  It  is  sufficiently 
known  how  shamefully  this  shameful 
power  has  been  abused ;  but  we  may 
mention,  that  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  men  of  respectability  have 
been  tried  for  high  crimes  solely  on 
his  evidence.  His  powers  virtually 
make  the  liberty  of  the  subject  little 
better  than  a  name. 

These  powers  enable  him  to  be  a 
general  robber.  Almost  any  man, 
however  innocent  he  may  be,  will 
rather  pay  a  sum  of  money  than  in- 
cur the  loss  of  time,  and  shame  of 
being  carried  before  a  magistrate,  par- 
ticularly if  he  can  produce  no  witness 
of  his  innocence.  The  officer,  there- 
fore, has  only  to  provoke  a  few  an- 
gry words,  magnify  any  trifle  into  a 
charge,  or  utter  a  causeless  threat, 
and  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  extort 
for  him  the  bribe.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  system 
prevails  to  a  large  extent. 

He  is  surrounded  with  every  thing 
that  can  destroy  his  morals.  He  no 
longer  belongs  to,  or  can  mix  with, 
society.  His  regular  pay  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence ;  and  he 
is  instructed  to  look  on  reward  and 
extortion  as  the  only  means  of  adding 
to  it :  it  is  made  his  interest  to  pro- 
voke offences,  increase  guilt,  invent 
charges  against  the  innocent,  and 
commit  general  plunder  through  false 
accusation  and  perjury.  All  other 
things  operate  with  interest  to  sti- 
mulate him  to  do  this ;  opportunities 
continually  force  themselves  on  him ; 
he  has  brethren  to  give  him  counsel 
and  assistance  in  it  as  a  calling  j  the 
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arts  and  stratagems  imposed  on  him 
by  duty,  habituate  him  to  disregard 
of  truth  ;  he  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  vile,  and  communication 
with  iniquity  of  every  description; 
through  the  night  he  is  exposed  to 
the  society  and  bribes  of  prostitutes. 
It  is  notorious  that  in  general  the  old 
police-officers  were  men  of  most 
depraved  character,  who  prowled 
about  in  all  quarters  to  get  up  litiga- 
tion and  charges  in  utter  disregard 
of  truth,  and  solely  for  Ibeir  own  pe- 
cuniary benefit ;  yet  their  incitements 
and  means  were  nothing,  compared 
with  those  of  the  new  officers. 

The  only  effectual  restraint  on  him 
against  abuse  of  power  and  villainy, 
must  be  found  in  the  discontent  and 
animosity  of  the  people.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  latter  are  submissive, 
he  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ty- 
rannize over  the  exercise  of  popular 
right,  and  coin  the  liberty,  property, 
and  fame  of  the  subject  into  criminal 
profit  for  himself.  Thus  he  must 
always  be  a  source  of  either  disaffec- 
tion, or  tyranny  and  robbery. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  people  be  bro- 
ken into  passive  submission  to  his 
monstrous  power,  it  must  be  broken 
not  only  into  utter  incompetency  for 
the  exercise  of  popular  rights  and 
the  defence  of  national  freedom,  but 
also  into  all  the  profligacy  requisite 
for  enabling  the  Executive  to  make 
the  people  instruments  in  their  own 
wrong  and  oppression. 

When  the  system  reaches  comple- 
tion, the  Executive  will  have  a  regu- 
lar standing  army,  consisting  of  per- 
haps twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of 
these  disguised  soldiers — these  mer- 
cenaries, who  must  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, infinitely  worse  than  soldiers 
— distributed  through,  and  doing 
duty  day  and  night  in,  those  places 
in  which  alone  public  spirit  and  pri- 
vilege can  operate  with  any  material 
effect  against  it.  This  army  it  can 
afterwards  double  in  number,  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament ;  and  it 
can  tax  the  community  for  its  mainte- 
nance without  such  consent.  This 
immense  army,  when  generally  esta- 
blished, will  be,  in  both  numbers  and 
taxation  for  its  support,  above  the 
regular  and  effective  control  of 
parliament ;  it  will  be  employed  in 
watching  the  political,  as  well  as 
other  conduct  of  the  community; 
and  it  will  really  form,  so  far  as  re- 
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gards  domestic  uses,  an  addition  to 
the  undisguised  soldiers. 

Let  the  system  of  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates be  carried  to  perfection,  and 
the  case  will  stand  thus.  The  blue 
army,  almost  unlimited  in  numbers 
and  powers,  will  be  the  servile  in- 
struments of  the  Executive  ,•  it  will 
continually  increase  its  encroach- 
ments on  popular  rights  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  if  it  be  unable 
to  trample  on  the  people  to  the  de- 
sired extent,  or  if  it  by  instruction 
goad  them  into  resistance  for  the  sake 
of  pretext,  the  red  army  will  always 
be  in  readiness  to  assist  it.  The  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  will  readily  com- 
bine the  regular  army  with  the  police, 
and  make  both  the  instruments  of 
the  Executive.  To  the  latter  they 
will  practically  destroy  the  prohibi- 
tion which  has  hitherto  prevented  it 
from  employing  the  military  against 
the  people,  and  give  it  despotic  con- 
trol over  both  the  police  and  the 
army. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  mi- 
litary force  of  the  empire  cannot  be 
reduced  by  the  creation  and  multi- 
plication of  the  police;  the  latter, 
therefore,  forms  a  means  of  increa- 
sing the  standing  army  to  an  unli- 
mited extent.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
in  the  absence  of  restriction  and  the 
teeth  of  law  :  such  responsibility  in 
these  days  is  only  a  mockery  and 
delusion.  In  addition  to  its  usual 
command  over  the  Legislature,  the 
Executive  is  to  possess  legal  means 
of  filling  the  land  with  any  number 
of  its  mercenaries,  overawing  and 
corrupting  the  people  to  any  extent, 
and  having  at  its  nod  the  whole  mi- 
litary and  civil  force  of  the  empire. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  find  its  re- 
sponsibility ? 

Let  all  this  be  contrasted  with 
what  it  has  replaced.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  the  beadles  and 
street-keepers — a  few  straggling  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  people, 
and  having  no  power  to  act  save  in 
manifest  violations  of  law,  or  from 
the  request  of  competent  witnesses. 
Then  there  were  the  regular  con- 
stables— men  employed  by,  and  se- 
lected from,  the  people,  who  only 
held  .their  office  for  a  short  period, 
andjpho,  while  holding  it,  never  act- 
ve  when  called  on  by  proper 
evidence,  but  followed  their  regular 
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trades  and  occupations.  Then  there 
were  the  special  constables  taken 
from  the  people,  and  employed  on- 
ly for  the  moment,  under  independ- 
ent magistrates,  to  keep  the  peace 
on  particular  occasions.  Then  there 
were  the  watchmen,  taken  from  and 
employed  by  the  people,  having 
nightly  duty  alone,  following  during 
the  day  their  respective  callings,  and 
armed  only  with  legal  powers  against 
direct  outrage.  And  then  there  were 
a  few  police-officers  attached  to  the 
different  offices ;  they  were  little 
more  than  the  servants  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ,•  their  duty  was  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  the  discovery 
of  offenders,  and  in  other  respects 
they  were  bound  from  pernicious 
interference  with  public  rights  and 
liberties. 

The  civil  force  was  thus  not  only 
carefully  kept  from  the  control  of 
the  Executive,  but  duly  restricted  in 
its  powers,  and  as  far  as  possible 
both  prevented  from  making  its  of- 
fices a  source  of  corrupt  trade,  and 
protected  in  its  morals.  Then  the 
army,  except  in  special  cases,  could 
not  be  employed  against  the  people, 
save  with  the  consent,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  really  independent 
magistrates ;  in  consequence,  it  was 
properly  preserved  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Executive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  mea- 
sures completely  reverse  English 
institutions  in  principle,  spirit,  and 
operation.  They  actually  or  prac- 
tically throw  aside  sheriffs,  mayors, 
and  other  independent  magistrates, 
constables,  &c.,  and  give  to  the  Crown 
despotic  command  over  the  whole 
military  and  civil  force  of  the  State. 
They  in  effect  annihilate  the  civil 
force,  and  replace  it  with  the  menials 
of  the  Executive,  and  a  force  which 
in  habits,  character,  and  employment, 
is  much  worse  than  military.  They 
take  from  the  people  almost  wholly 
the  constitutional  power  of  govern- 
ing themselves;  although  they  spare 
the  elective  franchise,  they  expose 
the  exercise  of  it  to  so  much  in- 
timidation, corruption,  and  profli- 
gacy, that  they  make  it  little  better 
than  a  name.  When  they  reach  ma- 
turity, any  Ministry  may,  through 
them,  make  the  King  absolute. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  our 
country — the  maxims  and  injunctions 
of  our  fathers,  insist  that  the 
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cutive  canuot  be  trusted ;  and,  sanc- 
tioned by  them,  we  protest  against 
being  thus  placed  at  its  mercy.  The 
doctrine  of  such  persons  as  Mr  Hume 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  that  it  ought 
to  be  armed  with  despotic  power,  be- 
cause the  people  in  these  times  will 
prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power,  is 
worthy  of  its  parents,  and  of  the  con- 
tempt merited  by  every  thing  they 
teach.  The  turbulent,  disaffected 
spirit  of  the  people  has,  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  been  so  far  from  form- 
ing a  protection  to  public  liberties, 
that  it  has  produced  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  legal  inroads  on  them ;  and 
it  has  supplied  the  pretext  for  these 
despotic  measures.  The  people's 
conduct  and  objects  are  at  this  mo- 
ment exactly  calculated  to  destroy 
their  independence  and  morals,  sink 
them  into  the  lowest  degradation, 
cause  the  better  classes  to  support 
any  thing  for  enslaving  them,  render 
necessary  the  preliminaries  of  arbi- 
trary government,  and  furnish  a  Mi- 
nistry with  reasons  for  establishing 
such  government.  In  all  countries 
and  ages,  the  leaders  of  the  populace 
have  been  the  men,  first  to  delude  the 
people  into  the  conduct  for  making 
tyranny  necessary,  and  then  to  assist 
in  placing  them  under  it 

Having  stated  our  constitutional 
reasons,  we  must  now  offer  some  of 
a  different  description  against  the 
New  Police.  It  is  infinitely  more 
expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  ope- 
rates as  a  grievous  new  tax.  In  its 
leading  objects — the  prevention  of 
crime  and  protection  of  property — it 
is  not  more  efficient  than  the  old  one ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  alleged  to  be 
less  so.  By  the  exasperation  it  causes, 
it  operates  as  a  source  of  disorder. 
There  are  misdemeanours,  crimes, 
tumults,  and  riots,  because  there  is 
a  Police. 

And  now,  what  overpowering  state 
necessity,  or  even  plausible  plea  of 
expediency,  can  be  urged  to  justify 
these  detestable  changes  ?  "  Property 
must  be  protected !"  replies  the  sa- 
gacious Mr  Hume.  We  say  the  same ; 
but  then  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
Was  not  property  protected  before 
the  New  Police  was  established? 
The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  re- 
spond, That,  while  the  change  has  not 
increased  their  protection  against 
thieves,  it  has  reduced  it  against 
law ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  it, 
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dleir  property  has  lost  no  binall  por- 
tion of  protection. 

Speaking  of  the  metropolis  during 
the  day,  we  maintain,  from  personal 
observation,  that  no  alteration  was 
called  for ;  we  have  never  met  with 
one  intelligent  individual  who  on 
this  point  has  differed  from  us.  The 
populace  was  far  more  peaceable 
and  good-humoured  than  that  of 
provincial  towns;  and  as  to  thefts 
and  burglaries,  they  need  not  be 
named ;  the  exceptions  to  this  were 
confined  to  well-known  parts,  and 

Erincipally  to  those  inhabited  by  the 
rish.  The  street-keepers,  &c.  were 
in  general  amply  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  ot  order;  if  they  were 
not  so  in  a  very  few  great  thorough- 
fares, or  riotous  streets,  they  could 
easily  have  been  duly  strengthened. 
If  unexpected  tumult  took  place,  both 
the  police-officers  and  the  military 
could  be  at  once  obtained.  On  par- 
ticular occasions,  the  special  and 
other  constables  were  abundantly 
adequate  for  preserving  the  peace 
without  exciting  animosity.  With 
regard  to  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, where  a  day  police  was  neces- 
sary, and  had  not  temptations  and 
means  for  abusing  its  powers,  the 
efficiency  of  the  patrol  excluded  all 
pretext  for  change. 

Touching  day  duty,  therefore,  the 
New  Police  causes  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  grievously  offends  na- 
tional feeling,  without  yielding  any 
benefit  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  almost 
useless.  Yet  the  idle  officers  swarm 
in  every  street  throughout  the  day, 
as  though  the  population  consisted 
only  of  thieves  and  rebels;  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  old  school  can  scarcely 
look  out  of  his  dwelling,  Avithout  be- 
ing led  by  their  presence  to  imagine 
he  is  living  under  martial  law,  amidst 
a  people  without  morals.  They  are 
ostentatiously  obtruded  into  the  last 
of  all  places  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  them.  If  we  walk  across  Hyde 
Park,  from  Cumberland  Gate  to 
where  Achilles  stands,  and  casts  his 
fearful  frown  over  the  metropolis, 
as  though  he  were  drawing  his  wea- 
pon to  place  it  for  «ver  under  mili- 
tary bondage,  we  meet  two  or  three 
of  them  loitering  about;  and  as  to 
use,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  the  Paik 
is  more  infested  with  sturdy  inaoleni 
beggars  than  it  was  before  th«hr- in- 
troduction. 
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Proceeding  to  the  night,  the  alle- 
ged incompetently  and  misconduct 
of  watchmen  formed  the  great  pre- 
text for  establishing  the  Police.  Ad- 
mitting their  incompetency  arid  mis- 
conduct, we  must  still  say,  the  watch- 
men were,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
about  as  efficient  in  keeping  order  on 
the  streets  as  their  successors  are. 
They  were  more  easily  found,  and 
they  were  less  seen  conversing  with 
prostitutes.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  their  instructions  and  powers 
were  more  limited  than  those  are  of 
the  Police.  In  regard  to  robberies, 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  latter  has  not 
reduced  their  numbers ;  at  any  rate, 
it  has  produced,  no  perceptible  im- 
provement. 

The  defects  of  the  watching  sys- 
tem could  have  been  easily  reme- 
died. The  age  and  pay  of  watchmen 
miffht  have  been  made  matter  of 
legal  regulation ;  government  might 
have  been  safely  intrusted  with  a 
limited  negative  on  the  appointment 
of  each;  and  the  power  to  dismiss 
them  on  proper  grounds,  in  case  of 
refusal  in  the  parish  to  do  so.  This 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  com- 
pelling the  parish  to  employ  none 
but  fit  men. 

The  great  defect  was,  the  watch- 
men were  not  under  due  inspection 
and  control.  They  had  in  the  night- 
constables  confederates,  and  they 
dragged  their  prey  to  the  watch- 
house,  confident  of  finding  there  only 
accomplices  in  extortion  and  per- 
jury; they  therefore  made  an  infa- 
mous trade  of  imprisoning  the  inno- 
cent for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
pockets.  That  is  a  most  hateful 
power,  which  authorizes  an  ignorant 
peace-officer  to  put  people  in  prison 
For  the  night,  on  his  own  testimony, 
and  often  for  alleged  wrong  done  to 
himself;  saying  nothing  of  other 
things,  it  is  hateful,  as  a  sure  means 
of  destroying  his  morals,  and  making 
him  a  villain;  and,  at  the  least,  it 
ought  only  to  be  exercised  under 
every  possible  restriction. 

If  a  number  of  the  most  respect- 
able housekeepers  of  a  parish  had 
singly,  in  rotation,  attended  nightly 
at  the  watch-house,  from  eleven  un- 
til two  or  three  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  present  when  each 
prisoner  was  brought  in,  dismissing 
petty  offenders,  preventing  combina- 
tion and  fraud  amidst  the  watchmen, 
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inspecting  their  general  conduct, 
hearing  ^complaints  against  them, 
&c.,  tnis  might  have  proved  a  re- 
medy. The  duty  would  have  come 
seldom,  and  it  would  not  have  kept 
them  later  from  their  beds  than  plea- 
sure often  does.  Or  a  magistrate, 
or  respectable  agent  appointed  by 
government,  might  have  attended 
nightly  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  what  remedy  to  this  is  sup- 
plied by  the  New  Police?  None.  The 
officers  drag  their  victims  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  there  is  no  proper  person 
at  it  to  keep  them  from  extortion 
and  conspiracy.  With  wider  powers, 
they  are  on  duty  as  free  from  effec- 
tual inspection  and  check  as  the 
watchmen  were. 

With  regard  to  negligence  in  pro- 
tecting property,  &c.,  the  watchmen 
might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  have 
been  placed  under  all  the  inspection 
and  stimulants  which  operate  on  the 
Police.  In  truth,  for  all  proper  pur- 
poses, they  might  have  been,  with- 
out difficulty,  made  infinitely  more 
efficient  than  this  Police  is ;  for,  not- 
withstanding its  expensive  charac- 
ter, it  is  about  as  destitute  as  it 
could  well  be  of  effective  inspection, 
in  the  discharge  of  its  more  import- 
ant duties. 

Before  we  speak  farther  of  the 
pretexts  for  creating  it,  let  us  look 
at  the  reasons  for  giving  England 
hired  magistrates.  The  system  is 
extending,  and  the  wish  prevails  in 
many  quarters  to  make  it  general. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  if  it  be  not 
checked,  most  populous  places'  will 
soon  be  placed  wholly,  or  in  a  large 
degree,  under  such  magistrates.  Let 
the  latter  be  done,  and  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  minor  moment  if  country 
parts  retain  their  unpaid  magistracy. 
If  the  Executive  get  large  cities  and 
towns  under  the  yoke  of  its  hired  ma- 
gistrates and  police,  it  need  not  de- 
sire to  extend  this  yoke  farther,  what- 
ever arbitrary  projects  it  may  enter- 
tain. 

In  duty,  a  magistrate  differs  alto- 
gether from  a  judge.  To  enable  him 
to  dispense  cheap  law  and  justice, 
to  prevent  litigation,  and  give  it. the 
right  character,  he  must  be  invested 
with  very  large  discretionary  powers. 
In  most  of  the  cases  which  come  be- 
fore him,  he  must  decide  according 
to  equity  and  circumstances,  rather 
than  law  and  evidence ;  in  many,  he 
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must  disregard  the  latter,  to  redress 
or  prevent  wrong.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  for  him  to  possess  a  bene- 
volent, manly  heart ;  and  to  be,  from 
experience,  intimately  acquainted 
with  real  life  and  business, — with  the 
habits,  feelings,  maxims,  interests, 
and  relations  of  society  ;  these  form 
the  equity-principles  and  precedents 
which  ought  to  govern  his  decisions. 
He  needs  little  knowledge  of  law, 
and  he  has  the  attorney,  who  acts  as 
clerk  to  him,  and  his  brethren,  to  aid 
him. 

In  reason,  therefore,  the  man  who 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  bu- 
siness, and  compelled  to  mix  largely 
with  general  society,  makes  the  best 
magistrate ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  all  experience.  No  better  magis- 
trates exist  than  the  mayors  and 
aldermen  of  corporations ;  if  they  do 
not  know  much  of  law,  they  know 
much  of  right  and  justice.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  those  invaluable 
magistrates,  the  country  gentlemen. 

Legal  education  forms  a  great  ar- 
gument with  the  advocates  of  sti- 
pendiary magistrates.  To  give  it  va- 
lidity, they  ought  to  prove  that  the 
magistrate  can  only  acquire  a  proper 
knowledge  of  law  through  such  edu- 
cation ;  but  no  such  proof  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  general  knowledge  of 
law  he  requires  is  easily  gained ;  he 
has  no  intricate  legal  cases  to  decide ; 
if  he  live  in  a  town,  he  has  an  attorney 
and  barrister  constantly  at  his  elbow ; 
if  he  dwell  in  the  country,  he  refers 
serious  cases  to  the  meeting  of  the 
magistrates,  at  which  he  has  an  at- 
torney to  advise  with  ;  and  the  party 
who  applies  to  him  frequently  does 
it  through  an  attorney,  and  can  al- 
ways consult  one  if  he  think  justice 
is  refused  him.  Speaking  generally, 
the  whole  stream  of  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  most  ample  experi- 
ment proves  these  matters — 1.  The 
unpaid  magistrates  possess  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  law.  2.  Their 
decisions  are  governed  by  it  to  the 
utmost  extent  called  for  by  right  and 
justice.  3.  They  are  surrounded  with 
adequate  restrictions  for  preventing 
in  them  pernicious  violation  of,  and 
departure  from,  it. 

Every  Englishman  who  can  speak 
from  personal  observation  will  join  us 
in  asserting,  that  frequently  barris- 
ters, retired  attorneys,  and  even  cler- 
gymen, make  the  worst  magistrates. 
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They  follow  law  the  most  servilely, 
and  in  consequence  their  decisions 
are  the  most  harsh,  unjust,  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  they  are  the  most  dis- 
liked and  avoided. 

A  stipendiary  magistrate  of  legal 
education  must,  in  general,  be  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  besides  law — 
may  be  destitute  of  acquaintance  with 
men  and  things,  and  moreover,  little 
gifted  with  capacity.  There  is  not  in 
nature  a  more  silly,  mischievous  ani- 
mal than  such  a  man.  Even  eminent 
lawyers,  on  the  whole,  have  been  al- 
ways remarkable  for  ignorance  of 
general  life,  and  inability  to  judge  of 
it  correctly — narrow  views  and  mis- 
taken conclusions ;  and  in  legal  mat- 
ters they  have  afforded  abundant 
proof  that  law,  without  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  guide  its 
application,  may  easily  be  made  an 
engine  of  wrong  and  oppression. 
Such  a  magistrate  must  be  destitute 
of  most  of  the  essentials  demanded 
by  his  office;  and  his  legal  educa- 
tion will  make  him  measure  every 
thing  by  the  severe,  strained,  and  of- 
ten perverted  letter  of  the  law,  to 
the  destruction  of  right  and  denial 
of  justice.  The  unpaid  magistrates 
now  act  under  the  direction  of  men 
of  legal  education  as  far  as  the  good 
of  society  requires :  but  their  bene- 
volence and  sense  of  equity  soften 
and  correct  their  legal  instruction; 
if  men  of  such  education  only  are 
magistrates,  all  must  be  ignorant, 
blind,  violent,  unfeeling  law,  with  no- 
thing to  temper  and  restrain  it. 

In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  quite 
as  wise  to  insist  that  none  but  men 
of  legal  education  ought  to  serve  on 
juries,  as  that  none  but  such  men 
ought  to  act  as  magistrates.  The 
magistrate  has  to  act  as  juror,  as  well 
as  judge;  and  in  very  many  cases  he 
is  really  an  arbitrator,  to  settle  them 
according  to  custom  and  equity, 
without  being  bound  by  law :  yet  we 
are  gravely  assured  that  he  alone  is 
qualified  to  be  one,  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  schools  and  law-courts, 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  nothing 
else,  saving  perhaps  a  newspaper- 
office.  It  will  have  small  weight  with 
those  who  think  with  the  constitution, 
that  even  an  experienced,  able,  up- 
rightjudgeoughtjinthe  trial  of  causes, 
only  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power 
to  state  law  and  sum  up  evidence, 
and  that  their  merits  ought  to  be  de- 
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cided  on  by  men  destitute  of  legal 
education  and  connexion. 

Farther,  divers  of  the  magistrate's 
duties  have  nothing  to  do  with  law, 
and  his  discharge  of  them  must  be 
governed  by  his  discretion.  He  has 
the  power  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
public  meetings — in  case  of  appre- 
hended or  actual  disturbance,  he  has 
under  his  command  both  the  civil 
power  and  the  military;  therefore, 
he  possesses  the  means  of  suppress- 
ing all  manifestation  of  popular  feel- 
ing— the  exercise  of  popular  rights 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  under  his  con- 
trol— he  reports  on  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  to  government — and  in  se- 
veral cases  he  forms  a  court  of  appeal 
against  the  agents  of  the  Executive. 
Without  mentioning  other  matters,  it 
is  very  evident  that  other  essentials 
ought  to  be  found  in  him  than  legal 
education ;  that  the  latter  must  tend 
to  lead  him  into  abuse  and  error  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretionary 
powers  j  and  that  a  briefless  barrister 
or  unsuccessful  attorney  is  about  the 
very  last  person  who  ought  to  be 
made  a  magistrate. 

The  unpaid  magistrates  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  every  village  has  one  in 
or  near  it ;  their  time  is  so  little  oc- 
cupied, that  they  can  mix  largely  with 
society,  and  in  emergencies  they  act 
in  bodies,  which  has  the  best  effects 
in  regard  to  both  counsel  and  influ- 
ence. Stipendiary  magistrates  would 
be  far  less  numerous,  because  the 
country  could  not  afford  to  have 
men  to  do  nothing  the  greater  part 
of  their  time.  These  would  be  some 
of  the  consequences — most  parts  of 
the  country  would  be  many  miles 
distant  from  a  magistrate — the  bene- 
fits drawn  from  law  and  order  would 
be  greatly  reduced— the  magistrate 
would  be  constantly  confined  to  his 
office,  and  have  no  leisure  for  acqui- 
ring the  information  and  spirit  called 
for  by  many  of  his  duties,  and  in 
emergencies  he  would  have  to  act 
almost  alone  on  his  own  judgment 
and  without  moral  weight. 

The  unpaid  magistrates  are  men 
of  great  political  influence  ;  they 
have  a  deep  stake  in  the  public  weal 
and  the  preservation  of  popular  liber- 
ties ;  they  are  divided  into  opposite 
political  parties ;  and  they  expect  to 
draw  no  promotion  from  their  office. 
All  this,  combined  with  their  num- 


bers and  connexion,  places  them  ra- 
ther above,  than  under  the  Execu- 
tive. While  it  is  their  personal  in- 
terest to  exercise  their  discretionary 
powers  in  the  best  manner,  it  is  hope- 
less for  the  Executive  to  attempt  to 
intimidate  or  corrupt  them  in  it.  But 
stipendiary  magistrates  would  have 
no  stake  in  the  country,  and  every 
thing  in  interest  and  circumstance 
would  combine  to  make  them  the 
tools  of  the  Ministry;  they  would 
servilely  follow  the  commands  of  the 
latter  in  all  things  relating  to  national 
liberties  and  privileges.  The  unpaid 
ones,  in  habits,  feelings,  intercourse, 
and  interest,  really  form  part  of  the 
people;  but  stipendiary  ones  would 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  Executive, 
as  opposed  to  the  people.  The  latter 
is  now  restrained  and  influenced  by 
the  magistrates ;  but  the  stipendiary 
system  would  make  it  a  despot  over 
them. 

Unprejudiced  people  will  find  in 
all  this  abundant  cause  for  believing 
the  outcry  to  be  ludicrously  prepos- 
terous, that  penniless,  place-hunting, 
mercenary,  ignorant,  and  shallow 
lawyers,  are  the  only  persons  who 
ought  to  be  magistrates;  the  more 
especially  when  they  know,  that  it 
is  chiefly  raised  by  the  lawyers  them- 
selves. The  world  proclaims  custom 
to  be  second  nature ;  a  man's  heart 
and  principles  must  take  their  cha- 
racter in  a  large  degree  from  his  dai- 
ly occupation.  The  lawyers'  trade 
is,  for  hire,  to  support  law  and  wrong 
against  justice  and  right,  to  argue  on 
the  false  and  oppressive  side,toquirk, 
misrepresent,  intrigue,  overreach, 
and  take  unjust  advantage,  to  main- 
tain falsehood  and  fraud  against  truth 
and  honesty.  All  history  and  expe- 
rience assert  the  principle — Keep  po- 
litical trust  and  power  from  lawyers. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  there  is  a 
growing  reluctance  in  country  gen- 
tlemen to  enter  the  magistracy,  and 
that  in  some  places  men  cannot  be 
found  to  act  as  unpaid  magistrates. 
The  country  gentlemen,in plain  terms, 
entertain  this  reluctance  from  sheer 
cowardice,  flowing  from  the  war 
waged  against  them  in  certain  news- 
papers by  barristers  and  attorneys, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  English.  In  it,  they 
are  making  a  dastardly  surrender  to 
the  lawyers,  not  only  of  their  own 
interests,  but  of  those  of  the  commu- 
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nity,  of  the  constitution  in  both  prin- 
ciple and  institution.  This  forms  but 
a  miserable  pretext  for  the  stipen- 
diary system. 

The  alleged  inability  to  find  men 
willing  to  act  as  unpaid  magistrates, 
is  confined  to  populous  places.  If 
these  had  each  a  corporation,  they 
would  always  have  excellent  unpaid 
magistrates;  and  what  is  there  to 
prevent  it  ? 

A  corporation  often  has  privileges 
which  are  injurious  to  the  public, 
but  these  have  so  little  to  do  with 
its  welfare,  that  they  are  generally 
useless  to  it.  Considered  apart  from 
them,  it  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a 
local  and  subsidiary  government.  It 
gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  place 
the  selection  of  their  magistrates ;  it 
secures  to  them  an  abundance  of  ma- 
gistrates who  are  men  of  business, 
perfectly  independent,  identified  with 
them  in  feeling  and  interest,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  moral  influence 
in  character,  fortune,  and  connexions. 
They  draw  from  it  general  guardians, 
and  promoters  of  every  thing  that  can 
benefit  them.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
national  value,  in  causing  the  people 
to  confide  in,  and  combining  them 
with,  the  magistracy.  Some  idea  of 
the  ad  vantages  it  yields  may  be  gained 
by  contrasting  the  government  of  the 
city  of  London  with  that  of  West- 
minster. 

It  could  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  found  corporations,  free  from  the 
defects  and  errors  of  the  old  ones,  in 
the  populous  places  which  are  now 
nearly  destitute  of  local  government. 
If  the  name  be  obnoxious,  such  go- 
vernment might  be  established  under 
a  new  one,  and  limited  in  its  objects 
to  the  creation  of  a  proper  magistra- 
cy, ready  and  cheap  law,  and  efficient 
fuardians  of  the  peace.  If  this  were 
one,  it  would  not  only  remove  all 
necessity  for  stipendiary  magistrates, 
by  providing  different  ones  of  far 
better  character,  but  yield  other  great 
advantages. 

The  very  heavy  expense  which 
stipendiary  magistrates  would  impose 
on  the  community,  not  only  in  salary, 
but  also  in  increase  of  litigation,  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  overlooked. 

These  hateful  changes  are  defended 
on  the  ground,  that  the  fearful  exten- 
sion of  vice,crime,turbulence,and  dis- 
order amidst  the  people,  makes  them 
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necessary.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
signs  of  the  times,  that  while  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  is  exactly  calcula- 
ted to  supply  bad  rulers  with  pre- 
texts for  establishing  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, nothing  but  such  govern- 
ment is  thought  of  as  a  means  of  cor- 
recting it.  The  two  evils  have  con- 
tinually enlarged  each  other — popu- 
lar misconduct  has  been  met  with 
despotic  law,  and  despotic  law  has 
increased  popular  misconduct,  until 
it  has  become  a  question,  whether 
the  freedom  of  the  empire  can  be 
longer  preserved.  Before  the  last 
plunge  into  tyranny  is  taken,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  suspend  this  savage  cry 
for  coercion  and  punishment;  and 
enquire  whether  better  means  of 
ruling  cannot  be  employed  than  the 
iron  arm  of  the  law  and  the  brute 
force  of  hired  mercenaries. 

Self-government  in  the  people — 
meaning  by  the  latter  term  not  the 
lower  orders  only,  but  the  popula- 
tion at  large — forms  the  end  and  es- 
sence of  national  freedom.  The  great 
fathers  of  English  liberty  had  too 
much  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  merely  esta- 
blishing a  representative  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  independently  of  this, 
they  secured  to  the  people  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  to  the  farthest 
point,  without  the  use  of  delegated 
authority;  and  then  to  do  it  by  means 
of  functionaries  of  their  own  select- 
ing, armed  only  with  powers  of  their 
own  defining.  They  studiously  la- 
boured to  make  the  people,  and  not 
only  the  Legislature,  but  also  the  ge- 
neral Executive,  one  in  feeling,  inte- 
rest, and  even  person — to  connect 
the  whole  in  both  deliberation  and 
action — to  incorporate  the  Executive 
with  the  people  in  every  thing.  The 
English  monarchy,  in  its  best  days, 
was,  much  more  than  many  republics 
ever  were — a  popular  government. 

Without  this,  there  can  be  no  na- 
tional freedom,  either  really  or  nomi- 
nally. If  the  people  be  thrown  out 
of  the  government,  despotism — no 
matter  what  forms  of  freedom  may 
be  retained — is  practically  establish- 
ed ;  and  they  must  be  thrown  out  of 
it,  if  they  be  not  combined  with  the 
Executive  as  well  as  the  Legislature. 
Separate  them  from  the  former  in 
sentiment  and  functionary,  and  they 
will  be  arrayed  against  it  as  an  ene- 
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my ;  nothing  but  brute  force,  or  their 
proper  spiritual  and  bodily  incorpo- 
ration with  it,  can  keep  them  from 
waging  against  it  regular  warfare. 
Such  warfare  must  fill  them  with  the 
worst  feelings,  and  make  the  com- 
mand of  the  Legislature  a  matter  of 
eternal  contention  between  them  and 
the  Executive.  They  will  use  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  return  unprincipled 
demagogues,  merely  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  enemies  to  the  latter, 
and  then  it  will  buy  up  the  dema- 
gogues, who  are  always  the  most 
easy  of  purchase,  or  adopt  their  de- 
structive doctrines.  The  Legislature 
must  either,  in  corrupt  alliance  with 
the  Executive,  fiercely  oppose  na- 
tional feeling,  or,  in  destructive  obe- 
dience to  such  feeling,  incapacitate 
the  Executive  for  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  A  wicked,  imbecile,  re- 
volutionary, denationalized,  anti-po- 
pular Legislature — one,  in  respect 
of  honour  and  patriotism, drawn  from 
the  scum  of  society — must  inevita- 
bly flow  from  the  warfare  we  have 
named :  and  whether  it  support  the 
people  or  the  Executive,  it  must, 
combined  with  such  warfare,  insure 
arbitrary  government 

It  has  been  the  system  in  late  years 
to  throw  the  general  population  out 
of  the  government.  Public  meetings 
and  petitions  have  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded, and  they  have  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse.  A  greater  mockery  could 
hardly  be  conceived  than  to  call  that 
a  popular  government,  the  function- 
aries of  which,  without  distinction 
or  discrimination,  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  While  the 
Executive  has  thus  been  separated 
from  the  people  in  opinion  and  spi- 
rit, it  has  been  continually  engrossing 
their  right  of  self-rule  in  regard  to 

Kerson  ;  and  thus  the  separation  has 
een  extended  to  every  thing.     The 
consequences  are  before  the  eyes  of 
all. 

By  the  laws  of  nature,  therefore, 
tranquillity  and  freedom  cannot  exist 
if  the  people  at  large  and  the  Exe- 
cutive be  not  combined  as  we  have 
stated ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  combination  in  its  pro- 
per character,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
the  people  under  the  influence  of 
right  principles  and  feelings.  To 
keep  them  thus,  it  is  evidently  essen- 
tial :— 1 .  To  promote  morals  to  the 


utmost;  2.  To  preserve  the  sources 
of  public  opinion  free  from  error  and 
impurity ;  and,  3.  To  make  local  go- 
vernment as  perfect  and  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  Executive  as  possible. 
These  three  matters  form  the  root  of 
free  government ;  they  must  give  to 
a  representative  system  its  value, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  a  plague. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
these  matters  should  be  especially 
attended  to  in  the  metropolis.  While 
it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  every  thing 
which  can  operate  against  them,  it 
exercises  overpowering  influence 
over  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
government.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  place  in  which  they  are  so 
much  neglected. 

With  regard  to  morals,  they  are 
pre-eminently  bad  in  the  metropolis. 
In  looking  first  at  the  great  source — 
violation  of  the  Sabbath — we  will  ob- 
serve, that,  putting  a  future  state 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  social  system  of  more 
value  to  the  body  of  the  people,  than 
a  due  observance  of  this  day.  Neither 
body  nor  mind  can  bear  continual 
toil,  and  both  require  a  seventh  day 
of  rest  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
vigour:  the  abolition  of  it  would 
considerably  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  a  vast  portion  of  the 
working  classes  would  have  to  labour 
seven  days  instead  of  six  for  the 
wages  they  now  receive :  to  this  must 
be  added, the  loss  these  classes  would 
sustain,  in  respect  of  cleanliness,  in- 
tercourse with  friends,  and  the  means 
of  instruction.  Looking  beyond  its 
religious  objects,  the  Sabbath  may 
be  regarded  as  a  merciful  concession 
to  human  nature,  an  invaluable  boon 
to  the  poor — a  divine  interposition 
to  give  that  protection  to  the  health, 
comforts,  and  privileges  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  which,  perhaps,  nothing 
else  could  bestow.  The  workman 
who  establishes  the  precedent  for 
making  it  a  day  of  labour,  attacks 
the  best  temporal  interests  of  him- 
self and  his  brethren. 

The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  begins 
with  the  great.  Giving  to  Royalty 
its  due  precedence,  it,  in  times  much 
too  recent,  has  given  its  magnificent 
Sunday  dinners.  Ministers  have 
given  theirs,  and  besides,  have  had 
their  Sunday  Cabinet  meetings— and 
to  these  must  be  added,  the  Sunday 
entertainments  of  the  nobility  in 
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general.  This  in  rulers — in  the  offi- 
cial guardians  of  religion  and  morals 
— in  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
society  as  models  of  conduct,  is  bad 
enough  in  the  way  of  example,  but 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  its  evil 
operation.  If  the  King  give  a  grand 
Sunday  dinner,  it  may  only  cause 
him  and  his  guests  to  feast,  but  it 
compels  his  domestics  and  trades- 
men to  toil.  Thus  these  Sunday 
entertainments  of  the  great,  collect- 
ively, bind  a  vast  portion  of  the 
trading  and  labouring  orders  to  re- 
gular Sunday  trade  and  labour. 

Much  is  justly  said  in  favour  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
young.  Let  the  children,  who  at 
charity  schools  receive  it,  and  are 
taught  to  keep  the  Sabbath  sacred, 
enter  the  service  of  the  great,  or 
their  tradesmen,and  what  follows?  It 
is  made  their  duty  to  disregard  what 
they  have  been  taught ;  they  are  in 
a  large  degree  prohibited  from  at- 
tending divine  worship,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  the  Sunday  as  much 
a  day  of  labour  as  the  rest  of  the 
week;  thus  their  religious  instruc- 
tion is  rendered  useless.  We  need 
not  say  how  this  must  operate  when 
they  become  heads  of  families. 

Independently  of  this  great  cause, 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  metro- 
polis violate  the  Sabbath  in  the  most 
appalling  manner.  The  lower  of 
them,  who  cannot  follow  their  re- 
spective callings  on  it,  spend  it  in 
drunkenness,  which  they  commence 
before,  or  immediately  after,  break- 
fast. A  man  cannot  go  to  divine 
service  in  the  morning,  without  see- 
ing numbers  of  them  reeling  about 
the  streets  in  the  different  stages  of 
intoxication.  Mechanics  and  artisans 
work  as  regularly  at  their  respective 
trades,  on  at  least  great  part  of  the 
Sunday,  as  they  do  on  any  other 
day ;  their  masters'  shops  are  closed, 
but  they  do  it  at  their  lodgings. 
Their  wives  are  of  course  made  to 
share  the  guilt,  and  their  children 
are  reared  in  it. 

Let  this  be  looked  at  also,  with 
reference  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  youth.  If  the  children  of  these 
classes  be  put  to  charitable  schools, 
what  they  see,  hear,  and  are  made 
to  do  at  home,  renders  the  instruc- 
tion they  receive  almost  ineffectual. 
If  they  be  put  to  labour  in  the  lower 
callings,  as  apprentices,  or  otherwise, 
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they  are  incited  to  abandon  their 
religious  principles.  Young  men 
just  out  ot  their  apprenticeship,  la- 
bourers, &c.,  whose  morals  in  the 
country  have  been  well  protected, 
continually  pour  into  London  in 
search  of  employment ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  enter  it,  they  are  not  only 
led  by  example,  but  almost  compel- 
led by  their  brother  workmen,  to 
make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  vice  or 
labour.  Thus  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  youth  is  in  general  deprived 
of  value  by  the  irreligion  of  adults. 
Speaking  merely  as  men  of  the 
world,  ana  as  infidels  would  speak, 
what  flows  from  this  conduct  in  the 
labouring  classes  ?  Those  who  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  drinking,  spend  it  in 
qualifying  both  themselves  and  their 
families  for  every  kind  of  vice  and 
crime ;  they  make  themselves  brutal 
husbands,  unnatural  fathers,  rioters, 
and  robbers ;  they  starve  their  wives 
into  prostitution,  and  their  children 
into  begging  and  stealing.  Those 
who  spend  it  in  labour  do  the  same, 
more  effectually.  Nature,  as  we 
have  said,  requires  a  seventh  day  of 
rest,  and  because  they  work  on  Sun- 
day, they  do  nothing  on  Monday. 
The  latter  is  their  day  of  drunken- 
ness, when  there  is  no  religious  re- 
straint, and  when  the  stimulants  to 
general  profligacy  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful.  Because 
these  classes,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
employ  the  Sabbath  in  acquiring 
moral  principles  and  habits,  they 
employ  it  in  acquiring  the  contrary ; 
to  the  use  they  make  of  it,  may  be 
clearly  traced  their  general  bad 
morals ;  and  the  latter  form  the 
great  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the 
better  part  of  society,  hostility  to 
public  institutions,  love  of  dema- 
gogues, insubordination  and  disaffec- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  remedy,  the  great, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  above  the  reach 
of  reproof.  If  one  prelate  be  insuf- 
ficient for  giving  it,  let  all  unite ;  and 
if  this  will  not  do,  let  the  parochial 
clergy  combine  with  them.  Every 
prelate  has  a  deep  interest  in  sup- 
porting the  morals  of  London.  If  a 
strong  remonstrance,  signed  by  every 
prelate,  and  the  whole  London  clergy, 
were  presented,  not  generally,  but 
to  every  offender,  without  sparing 
the  Legislature,  the  Cabinet,  or  the 
Throne,  it  would  have  the  best  ef- 
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fects.  The  great,  both  in  authority 
and  out  of  it,  have  now  melancholy 
proof  before  them,  that  none  have 
so  deep  a  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
morals,  as  themselves. 

No  valid  reason  can  be  urged  why 
gin  and  beer-shops  should  be  open 
on  the  Sunday  before  one  o'clock. 
If  they  were  closed  until  this  hour, 
it  would  narrow  Sunday  drunken- 
ness greatly.  At  present,  they  are 
compelled  to  close  at  eleven,  and 
during  divine  service ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  better  part  of  society, 
in  proceeding  to  the  latter,  has  its 
religious  feelings  shocked  at  every 
step,  by  the  sight  of  individuals  and 
groups  half  drunk,  or  wholly  so,  just 
turned  out  of  them.  If,  in  addition, 
these  places  were  prohibited  from 
selling  any  liquor  on  the  Sunday,  to 
be  drank  in  them,  it  would  operate 
mightily  against  drunkenness,  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  just  needs  of 
society.  Exceptions  might  be  made 
on  proper  grounds. 

The  custom  of  making  Monday  a 
holyday,  is  the  great  cause  of  volun- 
tary Sunday  labour  amidst  mecha- 
nics and  artisans.  It  not  only  gives 
them  the  bodily  rest,  which  other- 
wise they  would  be  compelled  to 
take  on  the  Sunday ;  but  it  necessi- 
tates them  to  make  the  latter  a  day 
of  toil,  by  expense  and  loss  of  wages. 
And  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  general 
profligacy.  A  greater  benefit  could 
hardly  be  conferred  on  the  working 
orders,  than  the  suppression  of  this 
idle,  vicious,  and  destructive  cus- 
tom. Very  much  might  be  done  by 
masters,  who  are  great  sufferers  from 
it,  if  they  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
employ  none  but  workmen  willing  to 
labour  regularly  on  the  Monday. 

A  powerful  cause  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing, and  general  immorality  amidst 
the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis, 
is  to  be  found  in  their  separation 
from  not  only  the  church  and  the 
clergy,  but  also  the  chapel  and  the 
dissenting  minister.  We  have  here- 
tofore adverted  to  this,  and  we  will 
do  it  again  and  again,  until  we  see 
something  attempted  in  the  way  of 
remedy.  If  a  mechanic  or  labourer 
never  enter  the  church,  or  see  a  cler- 
gyman, save  in  the  streets,  he  natu- 
rally thinks  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
mass  of  the  lower  orders  in  question  ; 
they  are  practically  as  much  divided 
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and  estranged  from  both  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  hemisphere ;  and 
in  consequence  they  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve every  thing  they  hear  against 
them.  The  political  evil  of  this,  great 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst.  Man  has 
been  truly  called  a  religious  ani- 
mal, and  the  Englishman  is  pecu- 
liarly one;  the  latter  has  not  the 
mercurial  spirits  of  the  Frenchman, 
or  the  crazy  resolution  of  the  Irish- 
man, or  the  unconquerable  self- ap- 
probation of  the  Scotchman,  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  guilt;  but  remorse 
tortures  him  at  every  step,  and  he  is 
enabled  to  persevere,  mainly  because 
the  voice  of  religion  cannot  reach 
him.  Let  the  most  depraved  of  men 
attend  divine  worship  regularly,  or 
be  acted  upon  in  any  other  way  by 
spiritual  admonition;  and  in  most 
cases  they  will  soon  be  reclaimed. 
In  general,  perseverance  in  vice, 
guilt,  irreligion,  and  infidelity,  is  only 
made  practicable  by  voluntary  or 
compulsory  separation  from  both  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  religion. 

Boys,  on  being  put  to  many  trades 
— young  men  on  the  expiration  of 
their  apprenticeship — servants  of 
both  sexes  to  a  large  extent — young 
men  from  the  country — both  sexes 
in  humble  life  on  marrying — have 
no  place  of  worship  to  go  to.  They 
may  individually  gain  occasional 
admission  into  one  or  another ;  but 
they  have  none  they  can  go  to  re- 
gularly. In  consequence,  the  mass 
of  them  absent  themselves  wholly 
from  divine  service,  and  awful  are 
both  the  political  and  the  moral 
fruits. 

New  churches  are  built,  but  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  monopolized 
by  the  wealthy ;  the  free  seats  in 
them  are  totally  inadequate  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  lower  orders. 
There  is  another  great  defect  iu 
them — not  only  free  seats,  but  cheap 
ones,  and  particularly  cheap  pews, 
are  wanted ;  there  are  none. 

Build,  in  proper  situations,  plain, 
neat  chapels,  and  place  in  them  pious 
and  reasonably  eloquent  clergymen. 
In  each,  confine  the  pews  for  the  rich, 
and  even  the  free  seats,  to  a  small 
number;  devote  the  principal  part 
to  pews  capable  of  holding  three 
adults,  or  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
children  ;  and  do  not  let  the  yearly 
rent  of  each  pew  rise  above  from 
twenty  shillings  to  forty ;  to  a  certain 
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extent,  let  them  in  single  sittings, 
at  from  two  to  four  shillings  per 
quarter  each.  An  organ  probably 
cannot  be  afforded ;  therefore,  in- 
stead, let  a  certain  number  of  singers 
be  hired  amidst  the  lower  orders; 
plenty  could  be  found  who  would 
attend  for  a  trifle.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  every  pew  would  be  constantly 
let.  Many  mechanics,  labourers, 
domestic  servants,  &c.,  would  much 
rather  pay  for  pews  or  sittings  which 
they  could  call  their  own  and  con- 
stantly occupy,  than  use  the  free 
seats.  To  make  people  regular 
church-goers,  it  is  essential  for  them 
to  know  they  have  seats  of  their  own 
to  go  to. 

The  chapels,  in  our  judgment, 
would  pay  all  their  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  support  of  their  minis- 
ters j  we  speak  less  from  conjecture 
than  from  what  AVC  have  seen  of  ac- 
tual trial  in  country  places,  where 
the  preposterous  rule  is  unknown 
of  compelling  people  to  choose  be- 
tween free  seats,  and  such  exorbi- 
tant pew  rents  as  only  the  wealthy 
can  pay.  But  where  is  the  money 
to  be  found  for  erecting  them  ? 
Could  the  Church  do  nothing?  We 
are  speaking  only  of  the  metropolis, 
therefore  could  no  contribution  be 
gained  from  St  Paul's  and  West- 
minster Abbey?  If  the  compara- 
tively poor  Dissenters  can  rear  such 
superb  chapels  as  they  do,  it  cannot 
be  impossible  for  opulent  church- 
men to  imitate  them.  Suppose  the 
King,  and  also  the  Queen — for  the 
matter  concerns  the  fair  sex  as  well 
as  the  other — were  to  nobly  subscribe 
L.iO,UOO  each,  to  be  paid  in  five  or 
ten  annual  portions— the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  prelates,  and  beneficed 
clergy,  were  to  subscribe  in  propor- 
tion— and  the  appeal  were  thus  made 
to  the  nobility  and  opulent  classes 
generally — there  would  be  no  lack 
of  money  for  supplying  the  poor 
with  places  of  worship. 

But  in  regard  to  religion  and  mo- 
rals, as  well  as  other  things,  much 
depends  on  keeping  on  the  right 
side  the  guides  of  public  opinion. 
These  in  the  main  are  the  press — 
the  legislature — and,  in  respect  of 
example,  the  court  and  aristocracy. 
The  first  governs  the  others  in  these 
times,  although  it  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  them.  Including  in  the 
term  both  newspapers  and  periodi- 
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cals,  the  press  is  decidedly  vicious 
in  its  construction,  and  its  bonds 
and  temptations  are  almost  all  on 
the  side  of  evil.  A  publication  is 
carried  on  solely  or  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  pecuniary  profit ;  and  it  must 
depend  for  this  on  either  the  bribes 
of  party  or  sale.  If  it  accept  the 
former,  it  of  course  sacrifices  public 
to  party  interests ;  if  it  have  only 
the  latter  to  look  to,  it  takes  the  side 
which  will  bring  the  most,  without 
regard  to  merits.  The  gigantic  re- 
volution, from  which  in  late  years 
scarcely  any  thing  has  escaped,  has 
had  extraordinary  effects  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  London  press. 

Previously,  it  was  the  policy  of 
every  Ministry  to  have  its  news- 
papers— to  correct  the  press  by 
means  of  the  press.  Such  a  states- 
man as  Mr  Pitt  would  almost  as 
soon  have  thought  of  carrying  on 
the  government  without  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  as  without  the  aid  of 
this  mighty  engine.  The  connexion 
of  the  Ministry  with  its  newspapers 
was  known,  therefore  it  made  itself 
responsible  for  their  general  con- 
tents, and  it  bound  them  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  loyalty  and  order.  Then- 
exclusive  information,  their  talent, 
and  the  party  spirit  of  the  Ministry's 
supporters,  gave  them  very  large  cir- 
culation and  influence. 

It  necessarily  followed  that  the 
Opposition  also  had  its  newspapers, 
which,  by  their  connexion  with  it, 
were  at  least  bound  from  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.  They,  also,  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  securing  great 
circulation  and  influence. 

These  two  descriptions  of  news- 
papers naturally  bore  down  all  com- 
petitors ;  others  could  gain  no  weight 
with  the  respectable  part  of  society, 
and,  in  general,  could  scarcely  keep 
themselves  in  being.  The  "  reading 
public,"  then,  had  little  to  do  with 
the  lower  orders,  and  this  operated 
greatly  both  to  give  them  the  lead, 
and  to  keep  them  from  improper 
conduct. 

The  Liverpool  Ministry,  by  its  in- 
testine divisions  and  contempt  of 
literary  talent,  almost  destroyed  the 
Treasury  press,  and  then,  as  its  only 
means  of  retaining  place,  it  aposta- 
tized to  the  Opposition.  In  late 
years,  the  Ministry  has  had  no  press 
under  its  control ;  instead  of  com- 
manding, it  has  been  the  slave  of  its 
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newspapers ;  its  wretched  system 
has  been  to  bribe  and  supplicate  the 
Opposition  ones  to  support  it  per- 
sonally, and  yet  give  them  liberty 
to  write  down  its  policy  and  prin- 
ciples. Thus  we  have  seen  the  de- 
praved sycophant  laud  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  a  god,  and  attack 
the  aristocracy,  church,  corn  law, 
and  all  besides  on  which  the  Wel- 
lington Ministry  could  stand,  in  the 
same  article.  It  has  followed,  that 
the  Opposition  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ceased  to  control  its  news- 
papers ;  all  have  been  voluntarily 
fighting  its  battles. 

The  immense  increase  of  readers 
amidst  the  lower  orders  has  operated 
largely  both  to  emancipate  the  press 
from  the  control  of  public  men,  and 
to  range  it  on  the  wrong  side.  The  pa- 
tronage of  gin,  beer,  and  coftee-shops, 
and  eating-houses,  is  now  more  safe 
and  lucrative  than  that  of  the  Ministry 
or  Opposition;  if  a  publication  enjoy 
the  latter,  it  must  labour  to  gain  the 
former  also  as  far  as  possible  ;  if  the 
Ministry  and  Opposition  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  patronage 
of  gin-shops,  &c.,  is  almost  essential 
for  keeping  it  in  being.  The  doctrine 
that  the  press  is  the  source  of  public 
opinion  contains  more  error  than 
truth.  The  press,  amidst  the  intelli- 
gent classes,  has  great  effect  in  gui- 
ding opinion ;  but  amidst  the  lower 
ones,  it  must  follow  them  in  opinion 
to  be  read ;  it  may  in  many  things 
even  give  them  new  opinion,  but  this 
it  must  borrow  from  their  interests 
and  prejudices. 

Thus  in  losing,  or  casting  off  the 
control  of  the  two  great  constitu- 
tional parties  of  the  state,  the  Lon- 
don press  placed  itself  under  the 
control  of  the  populace.  The  sale 
to  the  private  dwelling  and  the 
counting-house  was  comparatively 
nothing  without  that  to  the  liquor 
shop  and  eating-house.  If  we  grant 
that  it  did  this  honestly,  it  is  of  small 
moment,  because,  with  an  exception 
or  two,  the  journals  which  did  not 
do  it  could  not  be  kept  in  being. 
But  the  honesty  of  the  matter  is  very 
questionable.  Any  man  who  has  no- 
ticed the  conduct  of  those  daily  pa- 
pers which  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion, must  have  seen  that  on  every 
subject  they  have  consulted  nothing, 
saving  the  dictates  of  their  own  ri- 
valry and  the  bribes  of  parties,  but 
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the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
multitude.  The  proprietors  of  cer- 
tain of  them  have  gone  almost  from 
door  to  door,  amidst  the  gin  and 
coffee-shops,  to  solicit  orders  ;  of 
course,  they  have  done  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  only  opinions  of  a 
particular  kind  would  be  vendible 
in  such  places.  One  of  the  reviews 
has  used  even  lower  arts  than  the 
lowest  newspaper  ever  stooped  to, 
in  order  to  force  itself  into  the  gin 
and  coffee-shops,  and  pick  up  filthy 
pence  at  the  cost  of  truth  and  inde- 
pendence. Various  papers  which 
have  been  commenced  in  late  years 
on  right  principles,  have  glided  into 
mob  politics,  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  ruin,  or  at  least  of  making 
profit.  The  two  or  three  which  have 
not  espoused  the  popular  cause  have 
little  sale  in  London,  save  to  the 
aristocracy. 

Unhappily,  therefore,  the  case  now 
stands  thus.  Newspapers  cannot 
gain  a  living  circulation,  or  any  in- 
fluence of  moment,  amidst  the  inha* 
bitants  of  London,  unless  they  take 
the  popular  side ;  therefore,  they  are 
necessarily  about  all  on  this  side.  In 
supporting  it,  they  must  be  the  most 
abjectslavesthatever  wore  the  chains 
of  slavery.  Drivenalong  likebrutesin 
harness,  the  least  act  of  disobedience 
to  their  mob  drivers  receives  a  flog- 
ging in  the  shape  of  loss  of  circulation 
quite  intolerable ;  bound  to  the  loath- 
some toil  of  pandering  to  the  inter- 
ests and  passions  of  the  multitude, 
their  competition  cannot  go  beyond 
efforts  to  outstrip  each*. other  in  dis* 
honest  subserviency  to  them.  What 
could  be  more  impossible  than  for 
the  popular  London  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  discuss  great  national 
questions — reform,  the  corn  laws, 
taxes  and  retrenchment,  with  truth 
and  impartiality,  when  they  dare  not, 
under  penalty  of  heavy  fine  and  ruin, 
say  any  thing  that  may  displease  the 
populace  ? 

Various  matters  conspire  to  give 
these  the  worst  operation.  The  doc- 
trines which  suit  the  palate  of  the 
populace  are  also  relished  by  that 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  press  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  whose  feelings  of  na- 
tionality are  hostile  to  England,  and 
cause  them  to  regard  her  as  little 
better  than  a  victim  for  barbarous  ex- 
periments. The  population  of  the 
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metropolis  consists,  to  a  vast  extent, 
of  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  and  to 
these  must  be  added  a  very  large 
number  of  foreigners. 

Liberal  opinions,  as  they  are  called, 
confessedly  strike  at  the  obligations 
of  religion  and  morals;  and  the  press 
must  necessarily  sink  in  immorality 
with  the  populace.  A  few  years 
since,  it  was  the  fashion  to  give  a  re- 
ligious tone  to  popular  literature, 
and,  looking  no  farther,  this  had  ex- 
cellent effect  in  keeping  the  press 
from  irreligion.  This  fashion  has  been 
reversed ;  the  literary  mechanics, 
who  at  present  carry  on  the  low  and 
depraved  trade  of  criticism,  declare 
religion  shall  have  no  place  in  such 
literature ;  and  every  writer  to  whom 
character  is  dear,  must  now,  when  he 
touches  on  morals,  carefully  protest 
against  being  thought  "  a  saint"  or 
"  straitlaced ;"  and  also  interlard  his 
composition  with  the  expletives  of 
the  coalheaver.  It  is  extraordinary 
that,  after  the  vulgar  and  odious  vice 
of  swearing  had  been  banished  from 
every  grade  of  society  save  the  low- 
est, it  is  adopted  by  gifted  writers ; 
and  genius  in  cool  blood  makes  its 
elaborate  displays  of  "  What  the 

d— 1 !"— "  By  G— d!"— «  D n  !" 

&c.  We  feel  assured  that  the  ge- 
nius which  does  this,  never  in  con- 
versation heard  a  swearer  without 
disgust,  even  when  his  oaths  had  the 
best  elocution,  and  the  warmth  of 
passion,  to  soften  their  repulsive 
character.  Will  taste,  keeping  bet- 
ter things  from  the  critical  seat,  slum- 
ber for  ever  ? 

In  late  years  the  London  press  has, 
with  little  exception,  opposed  itself 
to  religion  and  morals.  A  part  of  it 
openly  teaches  infidelity,  but  it  is  the 
least  mischievous  one.  Another  in- 
fluential part,  under  the  pretence  of 
attacking  what  it  calls  evangelism  and 
puritanism,  furiously  writes  down 
religious  feeling  and  practice.  A 
third  part,  under  the  name  of  sport- 
ing papers,  teaches  gaming,  drunk- 
enness, and  every  kind  of  depravity. 
These  papers,  in  a  great  measure, 
form  the  Sunday  reading  of  the 
godless  lower  orders;  they  are  al- 
most the  only  ones  which  find  their 
way  on  the  Sabbath  into  the  lower 
eating-houses  and  liquor-shops.  It 
is  a  melancholy  singularity  that  many 
of  the  London  Sunday  papers  are,  in 
one  way  or  another,  far  more  hostile 
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to  religion  and  morals  than  the  daily 
ones.  Then  the  general  press  op- 
poses religious  societies,  and  throws 
its  shield  over  every  source  of  im- 
morality. 

The  London  press,  no  matter  what 
may  govern  it,  must  always,  to  a  vast 
extent,  govern  the  Legislature  ;  and, 
in  its  influential  part,  it  must  be  ruled 
by,  or  rule  the  Executive.  Its  "  in- 
dependence" makes  it  the  tyrant  over 
both,  and  in  late  years  it  has  ranged 
both  on  the  side  of  irreligion  and 
immorality.  It  generates  in  them 
evil  feelings  and  conduct,  and  then 
this  stimulates  it  to  farther  profli- 
gacy. 

We  who  write  have  always  belong- 
ed to  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
communion  with  her  we  hope  to  die ; 
but  we  have  never  spared  the  trans- 
gressions of  her  clergy,  or  been  tardy 
in  defending  the  Dissenters.  In  that 
spirit  of  impartial  justice  which  has 
ever  animated  us,  we  must  say,  that 
in  latter  times  the  Dissenters  have 
had  a  gigantic  share  in  placing  both 
the  press  and  the  Legislature  on  the 
side  of  irreligion  and  immorality, 
and  that  in  this  their  ministers  have 
taken  the  lead.  To  which  political 
party  do  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
attach  themselves  ?  That  which  not 
only  comprehends  the  avowed  infi- 
del and  profligate,  but  boasts  of  its 
godless  character,  and  makes  a  vir- 
tue of  defending  licentiousness.  What 
newspapers  do  these  Dissenters  sup- 
port? Those  which  teach  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  attack  every  source  of 
morals.  Whom  do  these  Dissenters 
vote  for  as  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ?  Freethinkers,  gamesters,  men 
stained  with  every  vice,  and  whose 
creed  strikes  at  the  foundations  of 
religion.  The  Dissenting  ministers 
of  the  metropolis  must  have  a  uni- 
versity, not  only  destitute  of  religion, 
but  supported  and  governed  by  its 
avowed  enemies ;  rather  than  one 
tainted  with  the  heresies  of  the 
Church.  The  Dissenters  of  South- 
wark,  Leeds,  and  other  places,  must 
be  represented  in  Parliament  by  any 
mountebank  who  will  spread  infide- 
lity and  vice  by  law,  rather  than  by 
the  conscientious  friend  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  The  preaching  mi- 
nister and  the  scoffing  Atheist,  the 
praying  convert  and  the  swearing 
drunkard,  draw  side  by  side,  in  bro- 
therly affection,  to  array  both  the 
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press  and  the  Legislature  against  re- 
ligion and  morals.  It  is  a  most  de- 
plorable fact,  that  in  late  years  the 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  has  been  the  most  irreligious 
in  private  life,  and  the  most  bold  and 
active  on  the  side  of  infidelity  and 
vice,  has  owed  its  election  chiefly  to 
the  preaching  and  praying  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Farther,  the  latter  have  done  pro- 
digious injury  to  religion,  by  connect- 
ing it  with  politics.  In  regard  to  the 
slavery  question,*  their  ministers 
enter  the  political  arena  to  utter  the 
most  gross  untruths,  and  advocate 
the  most  unjust  spoliation  :  it  is  no 
defence  to  say  they  do  this  from  ig- 
norance, for  they,  of  all  men,  should 
not  speak  without  knowledge.  What 
follows  from  their  guilty  labours  to 
place  their  fanaticism  above  both 
the  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
Government  ?  A  vast  portion  of  the 
population  is  led  to  regard  religion 
as  an  enemy  of  law,  right,  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  to  seek  its  practical  sup- 
pression as  a  matter  of  personal  and 
national  safety. 

The  Dissenters  have  long  render- 
ed the  greatest  service  to  religion 
and  morals  amidst  the  lower  orders  ; 
but  this,  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  injury  they  have  inflicted  on  them 
in  regard  to  the  press  and  the  Legis- 
lature. They  have  done  more  than 
any  other  men  in  the  empire  to  se- 
cure their  overthrow.  Those  who 
think  that  religion  is  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished  for  a  season,  may 
see  abundant  cause  for  holding  their 
opinion ;  and  they  may  also  see  that 
her  peril  has  been  mainly  created  by 
her  misguided  professors.  To  the 
bigoted,  fanatical  part  of  the  Dis- 
senters, we  speak  not ;  but  to  the 
very  many  excellent  and  sensible 
people  numbered  among  them,  we 


say,  What  have  you  to  gain  from  this 
conduct  ?  Granting  that  times  have 
been  when  it  was  necessary  for  you 
to  place  politics  above  religion,  have 
they  undergone  no  change  ?  What 
have  you  now  in  honesty  to  hope, 
or  to  fear,  from  the  Church  and  Go- 
vernment ?  You  have  zealously  as- 
sisted in  producing  the  fearful  dan- 
gers you  are  at  this  moment  calling 
on  Heaven  in  your  chapels  to  remove, 
— you  confess  they  threaten  you  as 
much  as  the  national  religion, — you 
see  that  with  the  latter  you  must  fall, 
and  yet  from  hostility  to  it,  alike  un- 
provoked and  wicked,  you  combat 
for  the  Liberals,  to  whom  it  is  less 
an  object  of  contempt  and  enmity 
than  your  own.  You  are  practical- 
ly using  your  tremendous  power  for 
the  overthrow  of  all  religion ;  and  if 
you  proceed  a  little  farther,  dreadful 
will  be  the  penalty  exacted  from  you 
for  the  heinous  iniquity. 

The  Court  and  Aristocracy  have 
much  in  habit,  and  more  in  circum- 
stance, to  tempt  them  to  immorality ; 
and  at  all  times  it  depends  largely 
on  the  press,  whether  they  are  to  be 
licentious,  or  the  contrary. 

But  in  other  matters,  as  well  as 
religion  and  morals,  the  press  to  a 
great  extent  governs  the  Legislature 
and  the  upper  classes,  as  guides  of 
public  opinion ;  and  if  it  be  not  kept 
from  error  and  impurity,  they  can- 
not. 

At  present,  then,  the  London  press 
is  perfectly  despotic  over  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Executive,  and  every  thing 
besides;  we  do  not  speak  too  strong- 
ly, when  we  say,  they  dare  not  op- 
pose or  disobey  it.  In  matters  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  policy,  its  man- 
dates alone  must  be  listened  to ;  at 
its  nod,  the  empire  must  have  its  in- 
terest sacrificed  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  the  voice  of  the  people  at 
large  must  be  treated  with  scorn,  and 
all  the  realities  of  national  freedom 


*  We  appeal  to  every  friend  of  freedom  and  right,  whether  societies  ought  to  be 
tolerated  by  law,  which,  by  addressing  inflammatory  falsehood  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  ignorant,  and  other  equally  infamous  means,  attempt  to  form  the  community 
into  an  organized  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Government  to  make  great 
changes  of  laAv,  which  vitally  affect  the  property  and  subsistence  of  large  masses  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  We  say  this  with 
reference  to  the  Anti- Slavery  Society.  If  any  member  of  this  pestilential  nest  of 
lawyers  and  religion-destroyers  form  part  of  the  Ministry,  either  in  the  Cabinet 
or  out  of  it,  the  matter  ought  at  once  to  be  taken  up  in  Parliament.  It  seems  as 
though  the  new  Ministry  would  have  difficulty  in  preserving  itself  from  being  assassi- 
nated by  its  legal  members. 
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must  be  in  effect  annihilated.  If  this 
despotism  were  truly  independent 
and  upright,  it  would  still  be  flatly 
opposed  to  liberty  and  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  which  insist  that 
there  shall  be  no  despotism  of  any 
kind — that  every  thing  in  the  social 
system  shall  be  duly  balanced  and 
restricted.  But  it  is  the  reverse. 
The  tyrant  over  the  authorities  of  the 
realm,  it  is  virtually  the  slave  of  the 
liquor-shops  and  dining-rooms,  or,  at 
the  best,  of  these  combined  with  the 
general  shops  and  counting-houses : 
it  avows  itself  to  be  devoted  to  the 
popular  cause ;  thus  it  confesses  it- 
self to  be  the  menial  of  a  party,  and 
of  that  which  generally  wars  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
It  has  long  been  endeavouring  to  give 
this  party,  to  wit,  the  populace,  arbi- 
trary control  over  the  rest  of  the  po- 
pulation. The  different  publications 
vary  in  character ;  but  nearly  all  are 
on  the  same  side  :  the  moderate  must 
assist  the  profligate  ones,  or  be  silent. 
Thus  effective  discussion  is  suppress- 
ed;— the  Legislature  is  stripped  of  its 
deliberative  functions,  and  the  Exe- 
cutive of  its  powers,  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  remorseless  tyranny. 

No  honest  man  will  say  that  this 
state  of  things  ought  to  continue ; 
and  no  intelligent  one  will  say  that  it 
can  continue,  without  soon  producing 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  and  the 
dissolution  of  society.  The  main  ar- 
gument in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  even  with  the  Whigs,  has 
always  been  that  the  press  could  be 
made  to  correct  its  own  errors, — to 
balance  and  restrain  itself;  but  it  is 
at  present  worthless.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case,  touching  mere  personal 
and  local  matters,  the  press  now  can- 
not be  made  to  do  this  in  regard  to 
interest  and  class,  principles  and  sys- 
tems, of  national  policy. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ?  Our 
reply  is,  legal  measures  would  be 
useless ;  they  could  supply  no  reme- 
dy without  destroying  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  a  free,  great,  and  read- 
ing nation  like  this,  we  hold  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  imperious  state  necessity 
for  the  Ministry  to  have  its  own 
newspapers,  controlled  in  their  ge- 
neral contents  by  itself,  and  compel- 
led to  uphold  public  institutions,  and 
the  interests  of  the  upper  as  well  as 
the  lower  classes.  1  his  will  cause, 
which  we  hold  to  be  equally  neces- 
sary, the  Opposition  to  have  its  pa- 


pers governed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Farther,  the  aristocracy  and  clergy, 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  sup- 
port, ought  to  bind  the  Ministry  and 
Opposition  to  keep  their  papers  rigid- 
ly attached  to  right  principles.  These 
newspapers  would  have  great  and  in- 
fluential circulation,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  would  lead  the  lower 
orders  to  hear  both  sides.  As  to  the 
popular  cause,  it  would  still  have  its 
full  share  of  the  press ;  saying  no- 
thing of  the  Opposition  prints,  the 
golden  patronage  of  gin,  beer,  dinner, 
and  coffee-shops,  would  have  no  lack 
of  newspaper  candidates. 

Our  decided  conviction  is,  that 
nothing  but  this  can  create  a  divided, 
balanced,  self-correctingpress.  Some 
years  since,  the  Quarterly  and  Edin- 
burgh Reviews  led  public  opinion 
and  the  newspapers ;  but  the  latter, 
and  the  Magazines,  now  equal,  and 
often  surpass  them  in  talent;  and 
they  have  lost  their  ascendency.  The 
newspapers  at  present,  in  influence, 
form  the  press ;  and  they  must  be 
divided  by  some  such  means  as  we 
have  described,  or  be  combined  and 
omnipotent.  As  to  their  independ- 
ence, it  is  out  of  the  question ;  they 
cannot  live  if  they  do  not  accommo- 
date their  opinions  to  their  party; 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  them  to  be  independent. 
The  choice  lies  between  a  united 
press,  independent  of  the  two  great 
constitutional  parties  of  the  State, 
but  the  slave  of  the  liquor  and  other 
shops,  and  the  lower  orders  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  divided  one,  governed 
partly  by  the  latter,  and  partly  by 
the  two  parties; — between  a  press  re- 
presenting the  diversities  of  public 
opinion,  and  one  representing  only 
the  opinion  of  the  shops  and  lower 
orders  we  have  named ; — between  a 
constitutional  press,  defending  all 
interests  and  classes,  and  promoting 
due  discussion  in  and  out  or  the  Legis- 
lature, and  a  revolutionary  one,  war- 
ring against  the  aristocracy,  church, 
ana  public  institutions  in  general, 
and  prohibiting  such  discussion. 

As  matters  are,  no  Ministry  or 
Parliament  can  exercise  its  discre- 
tion, and  do  its  duty;  none  has  been 
able  to  do  it  for  years.  It  signifies  not 
what  changes  of  men  there  may  be 
in  either;  there  must  be  no  change 
of  principles  and  measures,  because; 
the  supreme,  despotic,  irresponsible 
Ministry  and  Parliament  are  not 
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changed.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  the  tyranny  which  makes  pup- 
pets of  them  both,  also  makes  pup- 
pets of  the  newspapers  ;  it  consists 
of  the  gin  and  other  shops,  and  the 
motley  anti-English  and  foreign  mul- 
titude of  the  metropolis.  These  really 
form  the  source  of  that  irresistible 
public  opinion,  of  which  the  press  is 
falsely  called  the  parent ;  and  they 
are  the  primary  rulers  of  the  British 
empire. 

One  of  the  many  destructive  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  is  this  :  The  Mi- 
nistry and  Opposition  are  too  happy 
if  they  can  prevail  on  the  press  to 
puff  them  personally,  and  their  mea- 
sures, without  suffering  them  to  in- 
terfere with  it  farther ;  if  it  concede 
so  much  to  them,  it  still  must  take 
general  opinion  from  the  multitude. 
It  follows,  that  the  worst  doctrines 
are,  in  the  public  eye,  circulated  un- 
der their  authority ;  the  ministerial 
papers  are  also  the  revolutionary  ones. 
If  the  prints  of  the  Wellington  Mi- 
nistry attack  the  corn  law,  revile  the 
aristocracy,  and  slander  the  throne ; 
or  if  those  of  the  Grey  Ministry  teach 
the  absurdities  of  the  economists, 
rail  against  the  church,  defame  the 
magistracy,  and  feed  the  frenzy  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich ;  it  must 
have  the  worst  effects  on  the  general 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  not 
only  disable  the  Ministry  for  exer- 
cising its  functions,  but  create  the 
means  of  its  certain  destruction. 
The  Wellington  Ministry  was,  in  a 
large  degree,  ruined  by  its  newspa- 
pers ;  and  if  the  Grey  one  do  not 
take  care,  it  will  meet  the  same  fate. 

When  all  admit  the  stupendous 
power  of  the  newspapers,  and  de- 
plore the  manner  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised,— when  the  weathercock  guilt 
of  some  of  them  is  a  by-word  with 
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every  party,  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  establishing  and  governing  of 
them  is  left  solely  to  men,*  who  do 
it  on  principles  of  private  trade,  and 
who  cannot  afford  to  do  it  on  any 
other.  The  morning  ones  rule  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  commencing  of  one  on 
the  anti-popular  side,  would  dissi- 
pate a  large  fortune  before  it  could 
gain  a  living  circulation  ;  therefore, 
in  private  individuals,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  newspapers  possess 
the  power  ascribed  to  them,  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
rulers  and  upper  classes  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  endeavour  to  employ  a 
due  portion  of  it  on  the  right  side  of 
things.  It  is  obviously  as  essential 
for  the  opinion  and  reasoning  of  the 
Executive  and  higher  ranks,  to  have 
full  circulation,  as  it  is  for  those  of 
the  multitude  to  have  it ;  conse- 
quently, our  conviction  is,  that  in 
every  free  state,  which  must  depend 
for  freedom  and  prosperity  on  the 
due  publicity  and  collision  of  opinion 
and  reasoning,  it  is  essential  for  the 
Executive  to  have  its  OAVTX  avowed 
newspapers.f 

If,  however,  nothing  be  done,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  the  great  sources 
and  guides  of  public  opinion  must 
be  restricted  to  the  most  fatal  error 
and  impurity.  The  press  must  be 
the  slave  of  the  multitude  j  and  the 
Executive,  Legislature,  and  Aristo- 
cracy, must  be  the  slaves  of  the  press. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  local  go- 
vernment of  the  metropolis. 

It  most  fortunately  happened,  that 
in  former  times,  the  metropolis  was 
divided  into  three  great  divisions, 
and  these  were  subdivided  into  pa- 
rishes, &c.  Had  not  this  been  done, 
we  are  pretty  sure,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment it  would  have  been  regarded  as 
one  vast  undivided  whole,  and  go- 
verned, as  immense  undivided  masses 


*  The  public  language  of  newspapers  forms  a  most  amusing  contrast  to  the  private 
language  of  their  proprietors.  The  former,  of  course,  is  all  public  spirit,  independ- 
ence, and  patriotism  ;  the  latter  is,  of  necessity,  all  private  profit  and  subserviency. 
We  must  take  up  the  cause  of  these  interests,  because  it  will  gain  us  their  patronage. 
These  principles  will  not  do,  because  we  have  no  sale.  We  must  oppose  this  question, 
and  support  that,  or  be  ruined.  These  are  clever  articles,  and  quite  true ;  but  we 
dare  not  publish  them,  because  it  would  injure  our  circulation.  In  mere  trading  pro- 
prietors, this  is  perhaps  venial ;  in  the  nature  of  things  the  case  must  be  so,  for  pri- 
vate individuals  cannot  be  expected  to  ruin  themselves  for  public  good ;  but,  how- 
ever, let  us  hear  no  more  of  newspaper  disinterestedness  and  independence. 

•f-  If  any  morning  paper,  for  instance  the  Morning  Chronicle,  were  known  to  be  in 
general  principles,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  composition,  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  ; 
and  if  the  Morning  Post,  or  any  other,  were  known  to  be  in  the  same  respects  the 
organ  of  the  Opposition  ;  this  alone  would  give  these  papers  very  great  circulation 
and  weight  in  the  metropolis,  even  amidst  the  lower  orders. 
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of  souls  only  can  be,  by  brute  force — 
by  police,  and  other  sub-tyrants.  This 
is  evident  enough,  because,  notwith- 
standing its  enormous  increase  of  po- 
pulation, no  effort  is  made  to  multi- 
ply its  separate  local  governments. 

Casting  from  us  the  wild  and  de- 
structive generalities  of  the  age, 
which  are  as  fashionable  here  as  in 
all  other  matters,  we  will  look  at 
details.  In  proportion  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis  are  virtuous 
and  well  affected,  laws,  police,  and 
restraints  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject  must  be  unnecessary : 
to  prevent  crime,  disaffection,  and 
tumult,  vice  and  immorality  must 
be  prevented.  Of  course,  it  ought  to 
be  a  leading  object  of  local  govern- 
ment to  root  up  the  things  which 
corrupt  innocence,  and  supply  guilt 
with  means. 

Here  the  metropolis  exhibits  the 
most  extraordinary  deficiencies.  It  is 
notorious,  that  all  parts  of  it  abound 
with  houses  which  are  kept  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  women  of 
the  town,  and  the  men  they  pick  up ; 
and  also  for  that  of  men  and  the 
young  females,  wives,  &c.,  they  se- 
duce. It  is  a  modern  refinement, 
that  servant  girls  and  wives  have  now 
the  means  at  hand  for  regularly  ma- 
king their  secret  visits  to  a  brothel. 
The  lower,  and,  of  course,  the  chief 
part  of  these  houses,  are  known  by 
all  to  be  dens  of  robbery,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  crime.  Their  real 
character  admits  of  no  doubt — every 
respectable  inhabitant  of  the  streets 
in  which  they  are  situated  would 
gladly  give  evidence  against  them  : 
they  could  in  every  case  be  easily 
proved  to  be  what  they  are,  by  in- 
finitely more  conclusive  legal  testi- 
mony than  is  oftenrequired  for  taking 
away  life;  yet  they  are  rarely  mo- 
lested. Independently  of  the  guilt 
they  generate,  these  houses  cause 
serious  annoyance  to  the  respectable 
part  of  their  neighbours,  and  are 
highly  injurious  to  the  property 
which  surrounds  them. 

The  defective  state  of  the  law  is 
perhaps  a  great  cause  why  they 
flourish  with  impunity.  Their  cha- 
racter is  in  general  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  mistake;  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  magistrate  had  sum- 
mary power  to  convict  each,  with- 
out other  evidence  than  the  deposi- 
tions of  a  certain  number  of  respect- 
able housekeepers  declaring  it,  to 
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the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, to  be, what  we  have  described.  In 
regard  to  punishment,  it  ought  to  be 
the  great  object  to  reach  the  owner  ; 
therefore,  suppose  a  fine  were  levied 
on  the  house,  amounting  to  a  year's 
rent,  and  also  sufficient  sureties  were 
required  that  for  some  years  to  come 
it  should  be  let  to  none  but  people 
of  character; — some  such  plan  would 
be  effectual  for  putting  down  the 
worst  of  these  houses,  without  inva- 
ding in  the  least  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. When  we  daily  see  men  con- 
victed in  courts  of  justice  of  high 
crimes  on  slender  and  disputed 
circumstantial  evidence,  it  is  too 
much  to  tell  us  that  the  guilt  of 
houses,  which  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  baleful  to  society  than  that  of 
any  robber,  and  which  is  known  to 
all,  cannot  be  reached  by  law. 

Then  there  are  many  low  public 
and  other  houses  which  are  places 
of  resort  for  thieves  and  gamesters. 
The  character  of  these  is  notorious 
amidst  their  neighbours,  and  they 
could  easily  be  put  down  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  the 
low  lodging  houses  for  beggars  and 
the  destitute.  These  are  really  pub- 
lic places,  and  none  call  more  for 
proper  surveillance  than  they  do. 
Competent  parish,  or  magisterial 
authorities,  ought  very  frequently  to 
inspect  them  throughout,  rigorously 
examine  their  lodgers,  and  insist  on 
due  cleanliness,  separation  of  sexes, 
&c.  By  this  means  many  bad  charac- 
ters might  be  banished,  and  dis- 
tressed ones  assisted. 

There  are  various  streets,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  of  the  most 
barbarous  and  riotous  description. 
Husbands,  wives,  and  neighbours, 
continually  brawl  and  fight ;  and  fre- 
quently a  whole  street  engages  in 
conflict.  The  men  drink  most  of 
their  wages,  the  women  drink  like- 
wise all  they  can  procure ;  and  the 
children,  half-naked,  beg  and  steal, 
and  are  reared  in  all  kinds  of  iniquity. 
These  streets  are  well-known  to  all. 
Let  a  sufficiency  of  peace  officers  be 
constantly  stationed  in  them, not  only 
to  preserve  order,  but  to  ascertain 
the  character,  and  employment,  and 
wages,  of  every  inhabitant.  We  will 
never  admit,  that  the  law  ought  to 
suffer  a  father  to  starve,  and  make 
criminals  of  his  children,  by  his  own 
drunkenness ;  therefore,  let  the  chil- 
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dren  be  well  looked  after ;  if  they, 
as  is  now  the  case,  ragged  and  bare- 
footed, spend  their  time  in  running 
about  town,  let  the  parish  officers 
be  authorized  to  give  them  proper 
clothing  and  put  them  to  school,  and 
then  to  receive  of  their  father's  em- 
ployer a  part  of  his  weekly  wages  in 
payment,  taking  care  that  the  sum 
be  no  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
his  earnings.  This  would  benefit  the 
parents  as  much  as  the  children. 

We  would  confine  this  to  the  streets 
in  question,  and  subject  them  in  every 
point  to  the  most  rigorous  govern- 
ment, in  respect  of  both  owners  of 
the  houses  and  occupiers.  We  would 
punish  disorders  and  tumults  with 
unsparing  severity ;  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  make  the  owner  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  his  tenants.  The 
fact  is,  when  these  barbarians  enter 
a  street,  they  drive  all  other  people 
out  of  it;  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  have  no  recourse  but  flight ; 
they  thus  congregate  to  stimulate 
each  other  in  profligacy,  with  nothing 
to  instruct  and  restrain  them  save 
coercion.  If  they  were  compelled 
by  such  government  to  disperse,  and 
seek  lodgings  singly  in  better  streets, 
they  would  then  be  under  the  ex- 
ample and  restraint  of  orderly  neigh- 
bours and  housekeepers.  Every  thing 
ought  to  be  done  to  promote  their 
dispersion,  even  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. 

These  are  the  streets  which  sup- 
ply the  worst  of  the  mobs — provide 
the  mobs  with  blackguards  and  ruf- 
fians, and  fill  the  metropolis  with 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  wo- 
men, of  the  most  infamous  character. 

Sunday  labour  ought,  to  the  far- 
thest point,  to  be  vigilantly  prevent- 
ed by  law.  We  have  already  recom- 
mended that  liquor-shops  should  not 
be  opened  before  one  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  suffered  to  sell  any  thing  on  the 
same  day  to  be  consumed  in  them, 
save  in  special  cases. 

Our  general  objects  in  all  this  are 
— 1 .  The  suppression  of  the  houses 
which  form  the  schools  and  bul- 
warks of  vice  and  crime.  2.  The 
severe,  incessant  watching  of  the 
barbarous,  demoralized  houses  and 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  character  of,  and  duly  dispersing, 
their  inhabitants.  And,  3.  The  pro- 
hibition of  drinking  and  working  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  a  great  means,  amidst 
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other  things,  of  promoting  religion, 
morals,  and  order.  What  is  the  ex- 
isting system  ?  An  unconstitutional, 
despotic  police,  which  endangers 
public  freedom,  and  invades  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
overruns  the  metropolis;  and  yet 
the  great  sources  of  guilt,  barbarism, 
and  tumult,  are  not  reached  by  it. 
While  it  spares,  it  is  to  a  large  degree 
in  league  with,  and  protects,  much 
more  than  injures,  them, — it  places 
the  moral  and  peaceable  under  de- 
testable espionage,  insult,  and  op- 
pression. 

In  recommending  proper  laws,  let 
us  say  a  word  touching  enforcing 
them.  The  clergyman  is  the  espe- 
cial guardian  of  religion  and  morals 
in  his  parish ;  and  ne  is  the  most 
fitting  man  to  keep  it  free  from  bro- 
thels, gaming-houses,  and  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  If  the  duty  were 
specially  imposed  011  him  by  law — 
it  is  already  imposed  on  him  by  a 
much  higher  authority — of  watching 
it  carefully  on  these  matters ;  and  if, 
on  his  information,  the  magistrate 
were  required  to  collect  evidence, 
and  put  the  law  in  operation,  this 
would  be  highly  effectual.  The  Lon- 
don clergy  are  in  general  excellent 
men,  and  yet  we  never  hear  of  them 
taking  a  single  step  against  the  sinks 
of  debauchery  and  licentiousness 
which  flourish  in  their  parishes. 
This  cannot  at  any  rate  flow  from 
conscience. 

The  religious  people  of  the  metro- 
polis— Churchmen  and  Dissenters — 
are  extremely  active  and  liberal. 
Let  them  form  themselves  int&  a  so- 
ciety, subdivided  into  branch  paro- 
chial ones,  for  putting  down  the  re- 
ceptacles of  iniquity,  and  preser- 
ving the  Sabbath  from  violation.  Let 
their  appeals  to  law  be  cautious  and 
sparing ;  and  their  great  means  be, 
friendly  expostulation  and  assistance. 
Let  them  go  from  house  to  house 
amidst  the  lower  orders,  to  reclaim 
the  drunkard,  reform  the  Sunday- 
labourer,  and  civilize  the  barbarous 
family.  Let  them  freely  give  chari- 
table aid  when  necessary,  and  strain 
every  nerve,  both  by  providing  seats, 
and  all  other  means,  to  induce  the 
lower  classes  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship. We  tell  them,  the  aspect  of 
the  times  demands  that  they  should 
provide,  not  only  schools  for  chil- 
dren, but  churches  and  chapels  for 
adults— not  only  distribute  Bibles, 
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but  cause  thein  to  be  read — think 
less  of  the  ignorant  heathen  abroad, 
and  more  or  the  debauched  heathen 
at  home — labour  less  to  convert  fo- 
reigners, and  more  to  civilize  their 
own  countrymen. 

There  is  a  matter  which  we  would 
strongly  press  on  the  attention  of  the 
exalted  and  opulent  part  of  our  love- 
ly countrywomen.  Very  many  ser- 
vant girls  are  annually  driven  to  pro- 
stitution in  the  metropolis  by  want. 
They  lose  their  places,  perhaps,  from 
no  fault  of  their  own — they  are  often 
refused  characters,  when  those  who 
ought  to  give  them  are  more  blame- 
able  than  themselves — they  have  no 
friends — they  go  into  lodgings,  pawn 
their  clothes,  get  into  debt,  and  are 
then  forced  on  the  town.  We  speak 
of  that  which  is  not  rare,  but  which 
occurs  continually.  It  is  useless  to 
say  they  have  parishes,  because  they 
will  not,  and  often  cannot,  go  to  them. 
If  the  ladies,  to  whom  we  speak, 
would  form  an  establishment  for  pro- 
viding female  servants  out  of  place 
with  board,  lodging,  and  needlework, 
on  their  producing  reasonable  evi- 
dence of  their  virtue  and  honesty, 
we  are  sure  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  society.  It  would  be  the 
more  beneficial,  if  open  to  all  young 
females  of  such  character  in  want  of 
employment. 

To  a  large  extent,  marriage  is  now 
dispensed  with  among^  the  lower 
orders  of  the  metropolis.  The  me- 
chanic must  have  his  mistress  as  well 
as  the  gentleman ;  and  great  numbers 
live  together  as  man  and  wife  with- 
out being  married.  We  mention  the 
evil,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  provide 
a  remedy. 

With  regard  to  the  attendance  of 
these  orders  at  divine  service,  much 
might  be  done  by  the  following 
means: — 1.  Masters  might  stipulate 
for  it  with  their  workmen ;  a  man 
thinks  it  necessary  to  send  his  do- 
mestic servants  regularly  to  church, 
although  their  general  conduct  is  al- 
ways under  his  eye  ;  but  he  makes 
no  effort  whatever  to  send  his  work- 
men and  their  families  thither,  al- 
though a  large  part  of  their  conduct 
is  free  from  his  inspection.  This 
gross  inconsistency  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

2.  Benevolent  assistance  to  indivi- 
duals and  families,  might  be  given  on 
the  express  condition,  that  those  re- 
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ceiving  it,  should  regularly  attend 
some  place  of  worship. 

3.  Regular  attendance  at  divine 
service,  might  most  properly  be  re- 
quired of  all  persons  receiving  parish 
relief.  This  would  be  highly  instru- 
mental in  making  such  attendance 
habitual  among  the  lower  orders. 

If  ladies  of  rank  and  opulence  were 
to  form  themselves  into  societies,  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  twice,  or 
only  once,  in  the  year,  articles  of 
clothing  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  more  needy  labourers,  it  would 
be  highly  beneficial.  They  might 
restrict  their  bounty  to  women  of 
good  morals,  and  regular  attendants 
at  a  place  of  worship.  Such  ladies 
are  extremely  charitable,  but  they 
do  not  use  their  gifts  as  a  means  of 
promoting  morals.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  wives  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  metropolis  are  about 
as  partial  to  liquor,  and  as  irreligi- 
ous, as  their  husbands.  When  this  is 
looked  at,  with  reference  to  the 
charge  which  rests  on  them  in  regard 
to  their  children,  every  one  will  ad- 
mit that  it  calls  loudly  for  remedy. 
Who  is  so  fitting  to  administer  such 
remedy  as  the  more  exalted  part  of 
their  own  sex  ? 

In  all  this,  do  not  look  at  the  me- 
tropolis as  a  huge  undivided  whole. 
If  the  magistrates  of  Westminster  be 
in  many  respects  grossly  inefficient, 
Avhy  not  give  it  a  corporation,  on  a 
proper  model,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying it  with  competent  ones  ?  If 
need  be,  why  not  do  the  same  in 
Southwark  ?  After  giving  to  each 
grand  division  a  local  government, 
strong  in  both  physical  and  moral 
power,  give  one  to  each  parish  ;  and 
where  the  parishes  are  too  large,  di- 
vide them  into  districts,  and  give  one 
to  each  of  the  latter. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
to  society  than  good  parish  govern- 
ment, and  few  things  are  more  ne- 
glected. Select  vestries  have  been 
in  many  matters  beneficial,  but  they 
have  become  such  a  source  of  divi- 
sion and  contention,  that  they  per- 
haps now  produce  more  evil  than 
good.  A  few  active  executory  offi- 
cers, invested  with  proper  powers, 
seem  preferable  to  a  parochial  par- 
liament. The  great  deficiency  of 
parish  government  at  present  is,  it 
pays  scarcely  any  attention  to  mo- 
rals. If  each  church  had  a  certain 
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number  of  surrounding  streets  as- 
signed it  as  a  district,  and  it  were 
made  the  duty  of  the  clergyman,  and 
a  few  individuals  appointed  to  act 
with  him,  to  keep  the  district  free 
from  low  brothels,  &c. — enforce  pro- 
per conduct  in  places  of  public  resort 
— watch  the  morals  of  the  barbarous 
streets — repress  drunkenness  and 
Sunday  labour — cause  the  lower  or- 
ders to  attend  divine  worship,  &c.  &c., 
this  would  yield  the  greatest  advan- 
tages. The  latter  would  be  largely 
increased,  if  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  the  district  would  combine  for  the 
purposes  we  have  described.  By 
thus  breaking  the  population  into 
small  parts,  it  might,  as  a  whole,  be 
kept  in  the  best  state  of  moral  and 
political  feeling,  and  also  in  the  best 
circumstances. 

This  would  be  highly  serviceable 
in  procuring  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  applicants  for  parish  relief,  al- 
though the  large  parishes  should  not 
be  thus  divided  in  respect  of  the 
Poor-rates :  it  would  give  to  every 
parish  full  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  of  its  poorer 
inhabitants  individually,  and  thereby 
prevent  much  imposition  and  abuse. 
Our  conviction  is,  that  it  would  di- 
minish the  Poor-rates  materially. 

In  thus  giving  to  the  clergyman 
powers  and  duties  in  all  things  re- 
lating to  religion  and  morals,  it  would 
be  better  to  separate  him  from  other 
parts  of  parish  government. 

What  we  have  said  touching  the 
metropolis,  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  large  places.  Great  manufactu- 
ring and  trading  towns  have  sprung 
up  in  all  directions  since  the  found- 
ing of  corporations  ceased ;  and  they 
have  nothing  worthy  of  being  called 
local  government.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  vast  combined  masses 
of  the  working  classes  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  their  em- 
ployers; and,  on  the  other,  a  high 
constable  or  bailiff,  a  few  magistrates, 
perhaps  hired  ones,  and  a  police, 
destitute  of  moral  weight,  and  ruling 
only  by  coercion;  religion  and  mo- 
rals are  disregarded — the  mass  of 
the  poor  cannot  enter  a  church— pri- 
vate charity  is  little  attended  to — re- 
volutionary newspapers  are  about 
the  only  sources  of  political  instruc- 
tion— Sunday  labour  is  made  almost 
necessary  by  hunger — the  lower  or- 
ders are  separated  and  estranged 
from,  the  better  ones— and  peace, 


saying  nothing  of  order,  is  only  main- 
tained by  brute  force.  This  is  a  local 
tyranny;  its  fruits  are  vice,  demo- 
ralization, turbulence,  barbarism,  dis- 
affection, and  every  thing  that  can 
produce  a  general  tyranny. 

With  regard  to  country  places,  we 
will  only  say  a  word.  In  the  North 
of  England  the  unmarried  servants 
board  and  lodge,  and  the  married 
ones  board,  in  the  house  of  the  far- 
mer. This  is  invaluable,  in  the  first 
place,  for  giving  them  instruction; 
in  the  second,  for  placing  their  mo- 
ral and  general  conduct  under  pro- 
per control ;  and,  in  the  third,  for 
uniting  them  with  their  betters. 
What  flows  from  it?  A  virtuous, 
peaceable,  well-affected,  and,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  religious  peasant- 
ry. In  the  South  of  England,  the 
servants,  single  and  married,  do  not 
board  and  lodge  with  the  farmer; 
they  never  enter  his  house  to  gain 
knowledge,  and  they  are,  saving 
what  relates  to  their  labour,  inde- 
pendent of  him  in  conduct.  What 
is  the  fruit?  A  vicious,  barbarous, 
disloyal,  and  criminal  peasantry.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  lesson  this 
supplies ;  but  we  will  say,  it  proves 
abundantly,  that  if  there  be  not  mo- 
ral, there  must  be  tyrannical,  go- 
vernment. 

The  country  is  now  called  on  to 
decide  between  popular  government 
and  the  contrary — between  self-go- 
vernment, and  a  virtually  independ- 
ent Executive — between  the  govern- 
ment of  opinion,  feeling,  habit,  and 
influence,  and  that  of  flinty  law  and 
hired  mercenaries.  Let  it  be  assured, 
that  if  it  select  the  new  system,  the 
local  tyranny  will  very  speedily  cre- 
ate a  general  despotism.  The  trusting 
of  every  thing  to  restrictive  law  and 
police,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
separate  the  lower  classes  still  more 
from  their  superiors,  and  sink  them 
deeper  in  irreligion  and  barbarism. 
Bad  as  the  present  generation  of 
them  has  become,  it  was  reared  in 
better  times,  and  it  received  instruc- 
tion and  feelings  which  it  cannot 
wholly  get  rid  or ;  but  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  next  ?  The  ques- 
tion, what  kind  of  men  and  women 
Avill  the  children  of  these  classes  be  ? 
ought  to  make  every  friend  of  the 
empire  tremble. 

Let  us,  then,  like  our  fathers,  live 
without  this  disguised  martial  law, 
these  spies,  informers,  and  sub-ty- 
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rants.  Like  them,  let  us  be  ruled  by 
morals  and  feelings,  by  the  virtues  of 
all  classes,  and  by  keeping  the  poor 
in  friendly  communication  and  union 
with  their  superiors. 

But  where  is  the  ground  for  hope? 
Previously  to  late  years,  when  the 
government  was  really  a  popular 
one,  a  new  law  was  at  once  repeal- 
ed, if  it  were  injurious  or  distasteful 
to  public  feeling ;  in  proof,  we  may 
point  to  a  new  marriage  law,  and  to 
many  others.  But  the  laws  fabrica- 
ted in  these  days,  are  declared  to  be, 
like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
unalterable.  A  new  system  or  sta- 
tute operates  destructively,  and  is 
condemned  by  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  but  no  matter,  Parliament 
has  adopted  it,  therefore  it  must  be 
preserved.  The  main  defence  of  all 
pernicious  legislation  now  is,  Par- 
liament voted  certain  resolutions  in 
one  year,  and  sanctioned  certain 
principles  in  another ;  the  public  in- 
terests and  feelings  must  be  disre- 
garded. Public  men  and  Parliaments 
are  now  in  their  own  eyes  infallible ; 
and  one  of  them  must  not,  if  even 
the  salvation  of  the  empire  depends 
on  it,  undo  what  another  has  done. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  despotic  and 
detested  violations  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  which  modern  times 
have  seen ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  where  it  prevails,  there  is  popu- 
lar government.  Of  course,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  New  Police  will, 
we  imagine,  be  pronounced  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  retaining  it. 

Yet,  if  the  Whig  doctrines  touch- 
ing a  standing  army — the  employ- 
ment of  the  military — public  opi- 
nion— popular  rights,  privileges,  and 
government — and  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  be  not  wholly  table  ;— if  the 
Whigs  have  not  abandoned  the  es- 
sence of  Whiggism  for  the  reverse ; 
the  Whig  Ministry  is  bound  to  sup- 
press the  New  Police  and  stipendiary 
magistrates,  and  to  restore  to  Eng- 
land her  popular  government. 
But  who  can  trust  aWhig  Ministry  ? 
It  is  not  from  hostility  to  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet,  that  we  put  the  ques- 
tion. WTe,  at  least,  think  it  the  best 
amidst  the  bad,  and  more  trust- 
worthy than  any  other  party.  Far 
be  from  us  the  folly  of  believing 
that  public  distress  flows  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  precious  metals, 
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when  the  country  has  for  years  had 
an  unexampled  excess  of  them  ;  and 
far  be  from  us  the  greater  folly  of 
believing  that  the  corn  law  is  an  evil, 
and  that  the  taxes  form  the  only 
obstacle  to  a  free  trade  in  corn ;  and 
far  be  from  us  the  Avorse  than  folly 
of  leaping,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  from  one  set  of  opinions  to 
another.  Judging  from  the  debate 
on  Lord  Wynford's  motion  for 
enquiry,  the  present  Ministry  is  now 
the  only  party  of  character  willing 
to  save  what  is  left  of  property  and 
subsistence. 

We  say,  who  can  trust  a  Whig 
Ministry?  because  the  past  affords 
no  ground  for  trust — because  the 
Whigs  have  a  bad  character  to  get 
rid  of,  and  a  good  one  to  establish. 
We  tell  the  new  Ministers  that  they 
are  not  trusted ;  and  yet  that  all  men 
are  anxious  to  trust  them,  provided 
they  will  prove  by  their  conduct  that 
they  deserve  it.  In  this  anxiety  AVB 
share,  and  grieved  shall  we  be,  if 
they  give  us  cause  to  oppose  them. 
But  to  gain  that  confidence  which 
the  community  at  large  Avishes  to 
bestoAV  on  them,  they  must  look  at 
something  more  than  abstract  doc- 
trine. Instead  of  floundering  about 
in  vague  generalities  touching  the 
precious  metals,  bank-notes,  and 
machinery,  they  must  go  to  Avork 
like  men  of  business  j  they  must  ask 
the  farmer  separately  what  he  finds 
in  his  market  to  prevent  his  getting 
proper  prices,  not  only  for  his  corn, 
but  also  for  his  cattle,  wool,  talloAv, 
and  other  produce ;  in  like  manner, 
they  must  ask  of  every  producer 
separately,  what  he  finds  in  his 
market  to  cripple  his  trade,  and 
grind  down  his  prices.  By  this  they 
will  soon  discover  causes  and  reme- 
dies. 

As  friends,  we  tell  these  Ministers 
further,  that  names  are  noAV  nothing 
— that  it  will  do  no  longer  to  plead 
principles  and  systems,  the  work  of 
predecessors,  and  their  own  past 
sanction — and  that  they  must  re- 
move loss  and  suffering,  or  lose 
office  to  themselves,  and  the  monar- 
chy to  the  country.  The  times  are 
perilous  infinitely  beyond  Avhat  the 
Legislature  seems  to  dream  of;  and, 
alas  for  all  !  if  remedy  be  again  re- 
fused until  extorted  by  insurrection. 
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PASSAGES  FKOM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 


CHAP.  VI. 
The  Turned  Head— The  Wife. 


THE  TURNED  HEAD. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS,*  Janus-like,  has 
two  faces — a  melancholy  and  a  laugh- 
able one.  The  former,  though  oftener 
seen  in  actual  life,  does  not  present 
itself  so  frequently  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  practitioner  as  the  lat- 
ter ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  one  as 
imperatively  calls  for  his  interference 
as  the  other.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  a  permanently  morbid 
mood  of  mind  invariably  indicates  a 
disordered  state  of  some  part  or 
other  of  the  physical  system;  and 
which  of  the  two  forms  of  hypo- 
chondria will  manifest  itself  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 
Those  of  a  dull,  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, unstirred  by  intermixture  and 
collision  with  the  bustling  activities 
of  life,  addicted  to  sombrous  trains 
of  reflection,  and,  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy, always  looking  on  the  gloomy 
side  of  things,  generally  sink,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  lives,  into 
the  "  slough  of  despond" — as  old 
Bunyan  significantly  terms  it — from 
whence  they  are  seldom  altogether 
extricated.  Religious  enthusiasts  con- 
stitute by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
those  afflicted  with  this  species  of 
hypochondria — instance  the  wretch- 
ed Cowper ;  and  such  I  have  never 
known  entirely  disabused  of  these 
dreadful  fantasies.  Those,  again, 
of  a  gay  and  lively  fancy,  ardent 
temperament,  and  droll,  grotesque 
appetencies,  exhibit  the  laughable 
aspect  of  hypochondriasis.  In  such, 
you  may  expect  conceits  of  the  most 
astounding  absurdity  that  could  pos- 
sibly take  possession  of  the  topsy- 
turvied intellects  of  a  confirmed 
lunatic ;  and  persisted  in  with  a  per- 
tinacity— a  dogged  defiance  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary — which  is  it- 
self as  exquisitely  ludicrous,  as  dis- 
tressing and  provoking.  There  is 
generallypresevved  an  amazing  con- 


sistency in  the  delusion,  -in  spite  of 
the  incipient  rebuttals  of  sensation. 
In  short,  when  once  a  crotchet,  of 
such  a  sort  as  that  hereafter  men- 
tioned, is  fairly  entertained  in  the 
fancy,  the  patient  will  not  let  it  'go ! 
It  is  cases  of  this  kind  which  baffle 
the  adroitest  medical  tactician.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  several  during  the  course  of  my 
practice,  which,  if  described  coolly 
and  faithfully  on  paper,  would  ap- 
pear preposterously  incredible  to  a 
non-professional  reader.  Such  may 
possibly  be  the  fate  of  the  following. 
I  have  given  it  with  a  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, in  several  parts,  which  I  think  is 
warranted,  by  the  interesting  nature 
of  the  case,  by  the  rarity  of  such  narra- 
tives,— and,  above  all,  by  the  peculiar 
character  and  talents  of  the  well- 
known  individual  who  is  the  patient; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  would 
laugh  more  heartily  over  it  than  he 
himself — had  he  not  long  lain  quiet  in 
his  grave ! 

You  could  scarcely  look  on  N— — 
without  laughing.  There  was  a  sorry 
sort  of  humorous  expression  in  his 
odd  and  ugly  features,  which  suggest- 
ed to'you  the  idea  that  he  was  always 
struggling  to  repel  some  joyous 
emotion  or  other,  with  painful  effort. 
There  was  the  rich  light  of  intellect 
in  his  eye,  which  was  dark  and  full 
— you  felt  when  its  glance  was  settled 
upon  you ; — and  there  it  remained 
concentrated,  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  other  features; — in  the  clumsy 
osseous  ridge  of  eye -bone  impend- 
ing sullenly  over  his  eyes — the  Pitt- 
like  nose,  looking  like  a  finger  and 
thumb  full  of  dough  drawn  out  from 
the  plastic  mass,  with  two  ill-formed 
holes  inserted  in  the  bulbous  extre- 
mity— and  his  large  liquorish,  shape- 
less lips — looked  altogether  anything 
but  refined  or  intellectual.  He  was  a 
man  of  fortune — an  obstinate  bache- 
lor— and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  attained  considerable  dis- 


*  Arising,  as  its  name  imports,  from  disease  in  the  hypo-cltondres  (ia-oj^o'v^os)  i.e. 
the  viscera  lying  under  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  and  false  ribs,  the  liver,  spleen, 
&c- 
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tinction ;  and  at  the  period  of  his 
introduction  to  the  reader,  was  in  his 
thirty-eighth  or  fortieth  year.  If  I 
were  to  mention  his  name,  it  would 
recall  to  the  literary  reader  many 
excellent,  and  some  admirable  por- 
tions of  literature,  for  the  perusal  of 

which  he  has  to  thank  N .     The 

prevailing  complexion  of  his  mind 
was  sombrous — but  played  on,  occa- 
sionally, by  an  arch-humorous  fancy, 
flinging  its  rays  of  fun  and  drollery 
over  the  dark  surface,  like  moon- 
beams on  midnight  waters.  I  do  be- 
lieve he  considered  it  sinful  to  smile ! 
There  was  a  puckering  up  of  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  and  a  forced 
corrugation  of  the  eyebrows — the 
expression  of  which  was  set  at  nought 
by  the  conviviality — the  solemn  drol- 
lery of  the  eyes.  You  saw  Momus 
leering  out  of  every  glance  of  them! 
He  said  many  very  witty  things  in 
conversation,  and  had  a  knack  of 
uttering  the  quaintest  conceits  Avith 
something  like  a  whine  of  compunc- 
tion in  his  tone,  which  ensured  him 
roars  of  laughter.  As  for  his  own 
laugh — when  he  did  laugh — there  is 
no  describing  it — short,  sudden,  un- 
expected was  it,  like  a  flash  of  pow- 
der in  the  dark.  Not  a  trace  of  real 
merriment  lingered  on  his  features 
an  instant  after  the  noise  had  ceased. 
You  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
laughed  at  all,  and  to  look  about  to 
see  where  the  explosion  came  from. 
Except  on  such  rare  occasions  of  for- 
getfulness  on  his  part,  his  demean- 
our was  very  calm  and  quiet.  He 
loved  to  get  a  man  who  would  come 
and  sit  with  him  all  the  evening, 
smoking,  and  sipping  wine  in  cloudy 
silence.  He  could  not  endure  bustle 
or  obstreperousness ;  and  when  he 
did  unfortunately  fall  foul  of  a  son 
of  noise,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  "  a 
sample  of  his  quality,"  he  would 
abruptly  rise  and  take  his  leave,  say- 
ing, in  a  querulous  tone,  like  that 
of  a  sick  child,  "  I'll  go !"  [probably 
these  two  words  will  at  once  recall 
him  to  the  memory  of  more  than 
one  of  my  readers] — and  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word;  for  all  his  ac- 
quaintances— and  I  among  the  num- 
ber— knew  his  eccentricities,  and  ex- 
cused them. 

Such  was  the  man — at  least  as  to 
the  more  prominent  points  of  his 
character — whose  chattering  black 
servant  presented  himself  hastily  to 
my  notice  one  morning,  as  I  was 
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standing  on  my  door-steps,  ponder- 
ing the  probabilities  of  \vet  or  fine 
for  the  day.  He  spoke  in  such  a 
spluttering  tone  of  trepidation,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  con- 
jecture what  was  the  matter.  At 
length  I  distinguished  something  like 
the  words, "  Oh,  Docta,Docta,  com-a, 
and  see-aa  Massa!  Com-a!  Him  so 
gashly — him  so  ill — ver  dam  bad — 
him  say  so — Oh  lorra-lorra-lorra ! 
Com  see-a  a  Massa — him  ver  orrid!" 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  you  sable,  eh  ? — Why 
can't  you  speak  slower,  and  tell  me 
plainly  what's  the  matter  ?"  said  I, 
impatiently,  for  he  seemed  inclined 
to  gabble  on  in  that  strain  for  some 
minutes  longer.  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  your  master,  sirrah,  eh  ?"  I 
enquired,  jerking  his  striped  morn- 
ing jacket. 

"  Oh,  Docta!  Docta!  Com-a— 
Massa  d — n  bad !  Him  say  so  ! — 
Him  head  turned !  Him  head  turn- 
ed"— 

"  Him  what,  sirrah?"  said  I,  in 
amazement. 

"  Him  head  turned,  Docta — him 
head  turned,"  replied  the  man,  slap- 
ping his  fingers  against  his  forehead. 

"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,  I  see;  ah, 
yes,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  my  fore- 
head in  turn,  wishing  him  to  see 
that  I  understood  him  to  say  his 
master  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of 
insanity. 

"  Iss,  iss,  Docta — him  Massa  head 
turned — him  head  turned  ! — d — n 
bad !" 

"  Where  is  Mr  N ,  Nambo, 

eh?" 

"  Him  lying  all  'long  in  him  bed, 
Massa — him  d — n  bad.  But  him 
'tickler  quiet — him  head  turned" — 

"  Why,  Nambo,  what  makes  you 
say  your  master's  head's  turned,  eh  ? 
What  d'ye  mean  ?" 

"  Him,  Massa,  self  say  so — him 
did — him  head  turned— d — n."  I 
felt  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever;  it 
was  so  odd  for  a  gentleman  to  ac- 
knowledge to  his  negro-servant  that 
his  head  teas  turned. 

"  Ah !  he's  gone  mad,  you  mean, 
eh — is  that  it  ?  Hem  !  Mad — is  it 
so  ?"  said  I,  pointing,  with  a  wink,  to 
my  forehead.  "  No,  no,  doctor — him 
head  turned ! — him  head"  replied 
Nambo ;  and  raising  both  his  hands 
to  his  head,  he  seemed  trying  to  twist 
it  round !  I  could  make  nothing  of 
his  gesticulations,  so  I  dismissed  him, 
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telling  him  to  take  word,  that  I  should 
make  his  master's  my  first  call.  I 
may  as  well  say,  that  I  was  on  terms 

of  friendly  familiarity  with  Mr  N , 

and  puzzled  myself  all  the  way  I 
went,  with  attempting  to  conjecture 
what  new  crotchet  he  had  taken  into 
his  odd — and,  latterly,  I  began  to  sus- 
pect, half-addled — head.  He  had 
never  disclosed  symptoms  of  what  is 
generally  understood  by  the  word 
hypochondriasis  ;  but  I  often  thought 
there  was  not  a  likelier  subject  in 
the  world  for  it.  At  length  I  found 
myself  knocking  at  my  friend's  door, 
fully  prepared  for  some  specimen 
of  amusing  eccentricity — for  the 
thought  now  crossed  my  mind,  that 
he  might  be  really  ill.  Nambo  in- 
stantly answered  my  summons, 
and,  in  a  twinkling,  conducted  me  to 
his  master's  bed-room.  It  was  par- 
tially darkened,  but  there  was  light 
enough  for  me  to  discern,  that  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  his  appear- 
ance. The  bed  was  much  tossed,  to 
be  sure,  as  if  with  the  restlessness  of 
the  recumbent,  who  lay  on  his  back, 
with  his  head  turned  on  one  side,  and 
buried  deep  in  the  pillow,  and  his 
arms  folded  together  outside  the 
counterpane.  His  features  certainly 
wore  an  air  of  exhaustion  and  dejec- 
tion, and  his  eye  settled  on  me  with 
an  alarmed  expression  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  perceived  my  entrance. 

"  Oh,  dear  doctor  ! — Isn't  this 
frightful ! — Isn't  it  a  dreadful  piece 
of  ousiness  ?" 

"  Frightful ! — dreadful  business !" 
I  repeated,  with  much  surprise. 
"  What  is  frightful  ?  Are  you  ill- 
have  you  had  an  accident,  eh  ?" 

"  Ah— ah  ! — you  may  well  ask 
that !"  he  replied  ;  adding,  after  a 
pause,  "  it  took  place  this  morning 
about  two  hours  ago  !" 

"  You  speak  in  parables,  Mr  N ! 

Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?" 

"  About  two  hours  ago — yes,"  he 
muttered,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me. 
"  Doctor,  do  tell  me  truly  now,  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  what  did 
you  think  of  me  on  first  entering  the 
room  ? — Eh  ? — Feel  inclined  to  laugh, 
or  be  shocked — which  ?" 

"  Mr  N ,  I  really  have  no  time 

for  trifling,  as  I  am  particularly  busy 
to-day.  Do,  I  beg,  be  a  little  more 
explicit!  Why  have  you  sent  for 
me  ? —  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
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"  Why,  God  bless  me,  doctor ! " 
he  replied,  with  an  air  of  angry  sur- 
prise in  his  manner  which  I  never 
saw  before,  "  I  think,  indeed,  it's  you 
who  are  trifling  !  Have  you  lost 
your  eye-sight  this  morning  V  Do  you 
pretend  to  say  you  do  not  see  I 
have  undergone  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary alterations  in  appearance, 
that  the  body  of  man  is  capable  of — 
such  as  never  was  heard  or  read  of 
before  ?" 

"  Once  more,  Mr  N ,"  I  re- 
peated, in  a  tone  of  calm  astonish- 
ment, "  be  so  good  as  to  be  explicit. 
What  are  you  raving  about  ?" 

"  Raving  ! — Egad,  I  think  it's  you 
who  are  raving,  doctor  I"  he  answer- 
ed ;  "  or  you  must  wish  to  insult  me ! 
Do  you  pretend  to  tell  me  you  do 
not  see  that  my  head  is  turned?" — 
and  he  looked  me  in  the  face  stead- 
ily and  sternly. 

"  Ha — ha — ha ! — Upon  my  honour, 

N ,  I've  been  suspecting  as  much 

for  this  last  five  or  ten  minutes  !  I 
don't  think  a  patient  ever  described 
his  disease  more  accurately  before !" 

"  Don't  mock  me,  Doctor  ," 

replied  N ,  sternly.    "  By  G— -,  I 

can't  bear  it !  It's  enough  for  me  to 
endure  the  horrid  sensations  I  do  !" 

"  Mr  N— — ,  what  do  you"  — — 

"  Why,    d n,    Doctor   ! 

you'll  drive  me  mad ! — Can't  you  see 
that  the  back  of  my  head  is  in  front, 
and  my  face  looking  backwards  ? 
Horrible !"  I  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

"Doctor ,  it's  time  for  you  and 

me  to  part — high  time,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing his  face  away  from  me.  "  I'll  let 
you  know  that  I'll  stand  your  non- 
sense no  longer  !  I  called  you  in  to 
give  me  your  advice,  not  to  sit  grin- 
ning like  a  baboon  by  my  bedside  ! 
Once  more, — finally  :  Doctor  , 
are  you  disposed  to  be  serious  and 
rational  ?  If  you  are  not,  my  man 
shall  shew  you  to  the  door  the  mo- 
ment you  please."  He  said  this  in 
such  a  sober  earnest  tone  of  indigna- 
tion, that  I  saw  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  humour 
him  a  little,  shrewdly  suspecting 
some  temporary  suspension  of  his 
sanity — not  exactly  madness — but  at 
least  some  extraordinary  hallucina- 
tion. To  adopt  an  expression  which 
I  have  several  times  heard  him  use — 
"  I  saw  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  set 
my  watch  to  the  time." 
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"  Oh—well !— I  see  now  how  mat- 
ters stand  I—The  fact  is,  I  did  ob- 
serve the  extraordinary  posture  of 
affairs  you  complain  of —immediately 
I  entered  the  room — but  supposed 
you  were  joking  with  me,  ana  twist- 
ing your  head  round  in  that  odd  way 
for  the  purpose  of  hoaxing  me ;  so  I 
resolved  to  wait  and  see  which  of  us 
could  play  our  parts  in  the  farce 
longest! — Why,  good  God!  how's 

all  this,  Mr  N ?— Is  it  then  really 

the  case  ? — Are  you — in — in  earnest 
— in  having  your  head  turned?" — 
"  In  earnest,  doctor!"  replied  Mr 
N  • ,  in  amazement.  "  Why,  do 
you  suppose  this  happened  by  my 
own  will  and  agency  ? — Absurd !" — 
"  Oh,  no,  no — most  assuredly  not — 
it  is  a  phenomenon — hem  !  hem ! — 
a  phenomenon — not  unfrequently 
attending  on  the  nightmare"  I  an- 
swered, with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Pho,  pho,  doctor ! — Nonsense  ! 
— You  must  really  think  me  a  child, 
to  try  to  mislead  me  with  such  stuff 
as  that !  I  tell  you  again,  I  am  in  as 
sober  possession  of  my  senses  as  ever 
I  was  in  my  life ;  and,  once  more,  I 
assure  you,  that,  in  truth  and  reality, 
my  head  is  turned — literally  so." 

"  Well,  well !— So  I  see  !— It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  case — 
a  very  unusual  one ;  but  I  don't,  by 
any  means,  despair  of  bringing  all 
things  round  again ! — Pray  tell  me 
how  this  singular  and  afflicting  acci- 
dent happened  to  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  despond- 
ingly.  "  Last  night,  or  rather  this 
morning,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  got 
to  the  West  Indies — to  Barbadoes, 
an  island  where  I  have,  as  you  know, 
a  little  estate  left  me  by  my  uncle, 

C ;    and  that,  a  few  moments 

after  I  had  entered  the  plantation, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  slaves 
at  work,  there  came  a  suddenliurri- 
cane,  a  more  tremendous  one  than 
ever  was  known  in  those  parts; — 
trees — canes — huts — all  were  swept 
before  it !  Even  the  very  ground  on 
which  we  stood  seemed  whirled 
away  beneath  us  !  I  turned  my  head 
a  moment  to  look  at  the  direction  in 
which  things  were  going,  when,  in 
the  very  act  of -turning,  the  blast 
suddenly  caught  my  head,  and — oh, 
my  God  ! — blew  it  completely  round 
on  my  shoulders,  till  my  face 
looked  quite-^dii-ectly  behind  me— 
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over  my  back  !  In  vain  did  I  almost 
wrench  my  head  off  my  shoulders, 
in  attempting  to  twist  it  round  again ; 
and  what  with  horror,  and — and — 
altogether — in  short,  I  awoke — and 
found  the  frightful  reality  of  my  si- 
tuation!— Oh,  gracious  Heaven!" 

continued   Mr  N ,  clasping  his 

hands,  and  looking  upwards,  "  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  hor- 
rible visitation  as  this  ?" 

Humph!  it  is  quite  clear  what 
is  the  matter  Acre,  thought  I;  so  as- 
suming an  air  of  becoming  profes- 
sional gravity,  I  felt  his  pulse, 
begged  him  to  let  me  see  his  tongue, 
made  many  enquiries  about  his  ge- 
neral health,  and  then  proceeded  to 
subject  all  parts  of  his  neck  to  a  most 
rigorous  examination;  before,  be- 
hind, on  each  side,  over  every  natu- 
ral elevation  and  depression,  if  such 
the  usual  varieties  of  surface  may  be 
termed,  did  my  fingers  pass ;  he,  all 
the  while  sighing,  and  cursing  his 
evil  stars,  and  wondering  how  it  was 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
"  dislocation !"  This  little  farce  over, 
I  continued  silent  for  some  moments, 
scarcely  able,  the  while,  to  control 
my  inclination  to  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter,  as  if  pondering  the  possi- 
bility of  being  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  cure. 

"  Ah,— thank  God !— I  have  it— I 
have  it" 

"  What !— what— eh  ?— what  is 
it?" 

"  I've  thought  of  a  remedy,  which, 
if — if — if  any  thing  in  the  world  can 
bring  it  about,  will  set  matters  right 
again — will  bring  back  your  head  to 
its  former  position." 

"  Ob,  God  be  praised ! — Dear — 
dear  doctor! — if  you  do  but  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  consider  a  thousand 
pounds  but  the  earnest  of  what  I 
will  do  to  evince  my  gratitude  !"  he 
exclaimed,  squeezing  my  hand  fer- 
vently. "  But  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  that  we  shall  succeed,"  said 
I  cautiously.  "  We  will,  however, 
give  the  medicine  a  twenty-four 
hours'  trial ;  during  all  which  time 
you  must  be  in  perfect  repose,  and 
consent  to  lie  in  utter  darkness. 
Will  you  abide  by  my  directions  ?" 

"  Oli,  yes — yes — yes  ! — dear  doc- 
tor ! — What  i*  the  inestimable  re- 
medy ?  Tell  me — tell  me  the  name 
of  my  rausomer.  I'll  never  divulge 
it — never !" 
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"  That  is  not  consistent  with  my 
plans  at  present,  Mr  N ,"  I  re- 
plied, seriously;  "  but,  if  successful 
— of  which  I  own  I  have  very  san- 
guine expectations — I  pledge  my 
honour  to  reveal  the  secret  to  you." 
"  Well — but — at  least  you'll  explain 
the  nature  of  its  operation — eh  ?  Is  it 
internal — external — what?"  The  re- 
medy, I  told  him,  would  be  of  both 
forms ;  the  latter,  however,  the  more 
immediate  agent  of  his  recovery ;  the 
former,  preparatory — predisposing. 
I  may  tell  the  reader  simply  what 
my  physic  was  to  be :  three  bread- 
pills  (the  ordinary  placebo  in  such 
cases)  every  hour;  a  strong  lauda- 
num draught  in  the  evening ;  and  a 
huge  bread-and- water  poultice  for  his 
neck,  with  which  it  was  to  be  envi- 
roned till  the  parts  were  sufficiently 
mollified  to  admit  of  the  neck's  being 
twisted  back  again  into  its  former 
position;  and,  when  that  was  the 
case — why — to  ensure  its  perma- 
nency, he  was  to  wear  a  broad  band 
of  strengthening  plaster  for  a  week ! ! 
This  was  the  bright  device,  struck 
out  by  me — all  at  a  heat ;  and,  ex- 
plained to  the  poor  victim  with  the 
utmost  solemnity  and  deliberation 
of  manner — all  the  wise  winks 
and  knowing  nods,  and  hesitating 
"  hems"  and  "  has"  of  professional 
usage — sufficed  to  inspire  him  with 
some  confidence  as  to  the  results.  I 
confess  I  shared  the  most  confident 
expectations  of  success.  A  sound 
night's  rest— hourly  pill-taking — and 
the  clammy  saturating  sensation 
round  about  his  neck,  I  fully  believed 
would  bring  him  round  : — and,  in  the 
full  anticipation  of  seeing  him  dis- 
abused of  the  ridiculous  notion  he  had 
taken  into  his  head,  I  promised  to  see 
him  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
took  my  departure.  After  quitting 
the  house,  I  could  not  help  laughing 
immoderately  at  the  recollection  of 
the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed ;  and 

Mrs  M ,  who   happened  to  be 

passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  observed  my  involuntary  risibi- 
lity, took  occasion  to  spread  an  ill- 
natured  rumour,  that  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  "  making  myself  merry  at 
the  expense  of  my  patients  !" — I  fore- 
saw, that  should  this  "  crick  in  the 
neck"  prove  permanent,  I  stood  a 
chance  of  listening  to  innumerable 
conceits  of  the  most  whimsical  and 
paradoxical  kind  imaginable — for  I 


knew  N 's  natural  turn  to  hu- 
mour. It  was  inconceivable  to  me 
how  such  an  extraordinary  delusion 
could  bear  the  blush  of  daylight, 
resist  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and 
the  unanimous  simultaneous  assu- 
rances of  all  who  beheld  him.  Though 
it  is  little  credit  to  me,  and  tells 
but  small  things  for  my  self-control 
— I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  that 
at  the  bedside  of  my  next  patient, 
who  was  within  two  or  three  hours 
of  her  end,  the  surpassing  absurdity 
of  the  "  turned  head"  notions  glared 
in  such  ludicrous  extremes  before 
me,  that  I  was  nearly  bursting  a 
blood-vessel  with  endeavours  to  sup- 
press a  perfect  peal  of  laughter ! 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  next 

morning,    I  paid  N a  second 

visit.  The  door  was  opened  as  usual 
by  his  black  servant,  Nambo;  by 
whose  demeanour  I  saw  that  some- 
thing or  other  extraordinary  awaited 
me.  His  sable  swollen  features, 
and  dancing  white  eye-balls,  shewed 
that  he  was  nearly  bursting  with 
laughter.  "  He — he — he  !"  he  chuck- 
led, in  a  sort  of  sotto  voce,  "  him 
massa  head  turned!— him  back  in 
front !  him  waddle  ! —  he  —  he — 
he !" — and  he  twitched  his  clothes — 
jerking  his  jacket,  and  pointing  to 
his  breeches,  in  a  way  that  I  did  not 
understand.  On  entering  the  roonv 
where  N- — ,  with  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite silent  smoking  friends, 
(M ,  the  late  well-known  coun- 
sel,) were  sitting  at  breakfast,  I  en- 
countered a  spectacle  which  nearly 
made  me  expire  with  laughter.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  describing 
it  on  paper — yet  I  will  try.  Two 
gentlemen  sat  opposite  each  other  at 
the  breakfast  table,  by  the  fire  :  the 
one  with  his  face  to  me  was  Mr 

M ;  and  N sat  with  his  back 

towards  the  door  by  winch  I  entered. 
A  glance  at  the  former  sufficed  to 
shew  me,  that  he  was  sitting  in  tor- 
tures of  suppressed  risibility.  He 
was  quite  red  in  the  face — his  fea- 
tures were  swelled  and  puffy — and 
his  eyes  fixed  strainingly  on  the  fire, 
as  though  in  fear  of  encountering 
the  ludicrous  figure  of  his  friend. 
They  were  averted  from  the  fire,  for 
a  moment,  to  welcome  my  entrance 
— and  then  re-directed  thither  with 
such  a  painful  effort — such  a  comi- 
cal air  of  compulsory  seriousness — 
as,  added  to  the  preposterous  fashion 
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after  which  poor  N— —  had  chosen 
to  dress  himself — completely  .over- 
came me.  The  thing  was  irresist- 
ible ;  and  my  utterance  of  that  pe- 
culiar choking  sound,  which  indi- 
cates the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
suppress  one's  risible  emotions,  was 
the  unwitting  signal  for  each  of  us 
bursting  into  a  long  and  loud  shout 
of  laughter.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  bit 
my  under  lip  almost  till  it  brought 
blood,  and  that  my  eyes  strained 
till  the  sparks  flashed  from  them,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  cease  laughing ; 
in  full  before  me  sate  the  exciting 
cause  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  N— — , 
his  head  supported  by  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand,  with  his  elbow  prop- 
ped against  the  side  of  the  arm- 
chair. The  knot  of  his  neck-kerchief 
was  tied,  with  its  customary  formal 
precision,  back  at  the  nape  of  his 
neck ;  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were 
buttoned  down  his  back ; — and  his 
trowsers,  moreover,  to  match  the 
novel  fashion,  buttoned  behind,  and, 
of  course,  the  hinder  parts  of  them 
bulged  out  ridiculously  in  front ! — 
Only  to  look  at  the  coat-collar  fitting 
under  the  chin,  like  a  stiff  military 
stock — the  four  tail  buttons  of  brass 
glistening  conspicuously  before,  and 
the  front  parts  of  the  coat  buttoned 
carefully  over  his  back — the  com- 
pulsory handiwork  of  poor  Nambo ! 

N ,  perfectly  astounded  at  our 

successive  shouts  of  laughter — for 
we  found  it  impossible  to  stop — sud- 
denly rose  up  in  his  chair,  and,  almost 
inarticulate  with  fury,  demanded 
what  we  meant  by  such  extraordi- 
nary behaviour.  This  fury,  however, 
was  all  lost  on  me;  I  could  only 
point,  in  an  ecstasy  of  laughter,  al- 
most bordering  on  frenzy,  to  hie 
novel  mode  of  dress — as  my  apology. 
He  stamped  his  foot,  uttered  volleys 
x)f  imprecations  against  us,  and  then 
ringing  his  bell,  ordered  the  servant 
to  shew  us  both  to  the  door.  The 
most .  violent  emotions,  however, 
must  in  time  expend  their  violence, 
though  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
exciting  cause ;  and  so  it  was  with  Mr 
M— —  and  myself.  On  seeing  how 

seriously  affronted  N was,  we 

both  sat  down,  and  I  entered  into 
examination,  my  whole  frame  aching 
with  the  prolonged  convulsive  fits 
of  irrepressible  laughter. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
recital  of  one  of  the  drollest  conver- 
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sations  in  which  I  ever  bore  part. 
N 's  temper  was  thoroughly  sour- 
ed for  some  time.  He  declared  that 
my  physic  was  all  a  humbug,  and  a 
piece  of  quackery  ;  and  the  "  d— d 
pudding  round  his  neck,"  the  ab- 
surdest  farce  he  ever  heard  of  ;  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  make  Nambo 
eat  it,  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in 
making  it,  and  fastening  it  on — poor 
fellow ! 

Presently  he  lapsed  into  a  melan- 
choly reflective  mood.  He  protested 
that  the  laws  of  locomotion  were 
utterly  inexplicable  to  him — a  prac- 
tical paradox  ,•  that  his  volitions 
as  to  progressive  and  retrogressive 
motion  neutralized  each  other ;  and 
the  necessary  result  was,  a  cursed 
circumgyratory  motion — for  all  the 
world  like  that  of  a  hen  that  had  lost 
one  of  its  wings  !  That  henceforward 
he  should  be  compelled  to  crawl, 
crab-like,  through  life,  all  ways  at 
once,  and  none  in  particular.  He 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  which 
was  the  nearest  way  from  one  given 
point  to  another ;  in  short,  that  all 
his  sensations  and  perceptions  were 
disordered  and  confounded.  His  si- 
tuation, he  said,  was  an  admirable 
commentary  on  the  words  of  St 
Paul — "  But  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members  warring  against  the  laAv  of 
my  mind."  He  could  not  conceive 
how  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
neck  could  carry  and  return  the 
blood,  after  being  so  shockingly 
twisted — or  "  how  the  wind-pipe 
went  in,"  affording  a  free  course  to 
the  air  through  its  distorted  passage. 
In  short,  he  said,  he  was  a  walking 
lie !  Curious  to  ascertain  the  con- 
sistency of  this  anomalous  state  of 
feeling,  I  endeavoured  once  more  to 
bring  nis  delusion  to  the  test  of  sim- 
ple sensation,  by  placing  one  hand 
on  his  nose,  and  the  other  on  his 
breast,  and  asking  him  which  was 
which,  and  whether  both  did  not  lie 
in  the  same  direction ;  he  wished  to 
know  why  I  persisted  in  making  my- 
self merry  at  his  expense.  I  repeat- 
ed the  question,  still  keeping  my 
hands  in  the  same  position  ;  but  he 
suddenly  pushed  them  off,  and  asked 
me,  with  indignation,  if  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  keep  his  head  looking 
over  his  shoulder  in  that  way — ac- 
companying the  words  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  sigh  of  exhaustion, 
as  if  it  had  really  been  twisted  round 
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into  the  wrong  direction.  "  Ah  !"  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  pause, "  if  this  un- 
natural state  of  aft'airs  should  prove 
permanent — hem ! — I'll  put  an  end  to 
the  chapter !  He— he— he  !  He — he — 
he  !"  he  continued,  bursting  sudden- 
ly into  one  of  those  short  abrupt 
laughs,  which  I  have  before  attempted 
to  describe.  "  He — he — he!  how 
d — d  odd!"  We  both  asked  him,  in 
surprise,  what  he  meant,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  fire  in  apparently 
a  melancholy  mood. 

"  He— he — he  !  exquisitely  odd, 
by  G— !  He— he- he!"  After  re- 
peated enquiries,  he  disclosed  the  oc- 
casion of  his  unusual  cachinnations. 

"  I've  just  been  thinking,"  said  he, 
"  suppose — He,  he,  he  !— suppose  it 
was  to  come  to  pass  that  I  should  be 
hanged — he,  he,  he  !  God  forbid,  by 
the  way ;  but,  suppose  I  should,  how 
old  Ketch  would  be  puzzled  ! — my 
face  looking  one  way,  and  my  tied 
hands  and  arms  pointing  another ! 
How  the  crowd  would  stare !  He,  he, 
he !  And  suppose,"  pursuing  the 
train  of  thought, "  I  were  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped — how  I  could  su- 
perintend operations  !  And  how  the 
devil  am  I  to  ride  on  horseback,  eh  ? 

with  my  face  to  the  tail,  or to 

the  mane  ?  In  short,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me  ?  I  am,  in  effect,  shut  out 
from  society !" 

"  You  have  only  to  walk  circum- 
spectly" said  M ;  "  and  as  for 

6ac/d-biters — hem." 

"  That's  odd — very — but  imperti- 
nent," replied  the  hypochondriac, 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  chagrin 
and  humour. 

"  Come,  come,  N ,  don't  look 

so  steadily  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,"  said  I. 

"  The  dark  side  of  things  ?"  he  en- 
quired— "  I  think  it  is  the  back-side 
of  things  I  am  compelled  to  look 
at!" 

"  Look  forward  to  better  days," 
said  I. 

"  Look  for  ward,  again!  What  non- 
sense !"  he  replied,  interrupting  me  j 
"  impossible  !  How  can  I  look  for- 
ward? My  life  will  henceforth  be 
spent  in  wretched  retrospectives  I" 
and  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
conceit.  Having  occasion  during  the 
conversation  to  use  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, he  suddenly  reached  his 
hand  behind  as  usual,  and  was  a 
little  confused  to  find  that  the  usual 


position  of  his  coat-pocket  required 
that  lie  should  take  it  from  before  ! 
This  I  should  have  conceived  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  his  delusion,  but  I 
was  mistaken. 

"  Ah !  it  will  take  some  time  to  re- 
concile me  to  this  new  order  of  things 
— but  practice — practice,  you  know!" 
It  was  amazing  to  me,  that  his  sen- 
sations, so  contradictory  to  the  ab- 
surd crotchet  he  had  taken  into  his 
head,  did  not  convince  him  of  his 
error,  especially  when  so  frequently 
compelled  to  act  in  obedience  to  long 
accustomed  impulses.  As,  for  in- 
stance, on  my  rising  to  go,  he  sud- 
denly started  from  his  chair,  shook 
my  hands,  and  accompanied  me  to 
the  door,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter. 

"  Well  now  !  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?"  said  I,  triumphantly. 

"  Ah — ah  !"  said  he,  after  a  puz- 
zled pause,  "  but  you  little  know  the 
effort  it  cost  me !" 

***** 

He  did  not  persevere  long  in  the 
absurd  way  of  putting  on  his  clothes 
which  I  have  just  described ;  but 
even  after  he  had  discontinued  it, 
lie  alleged  his  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
front  of  his  clothes  ought  to  be  with 
his  face !  I  might  relate  many  simi- 
lar fooleries  springing  from  this  no- 
tion of  his  turned  head,  but  sufficient 
has  been  said  already  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  such  delusions.  My 
subsequent  interviews  with  him, 
while  under  this  unprecedented  hal- 
lucination, were  similar  to  the  two 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
The  fit  lasted  near  a  month.  I  hap- 
pened luckily  to  recollect  a  device 
successfully  resorted  to  by  a  sagacious 
old  English  physician,  in  the  case  of 
a  royal  hypochondriac  abroad,  who 
fancied  that  his  nose  had  swelled 
into  greater  dimensions  than  those  of 
his  whole  body  beside;  and  forth- 
with resolved  to  adopt  a  similar  me- 
thod of  cure  with  N .  Electri- 
city was  to  be  the  wonder-working 
talisman !  I  lectured  him  out  of  all 
opposition,  silenced  his  scruples,  and 
got  him  to  fix  an  evening  for  the  ex- 
orcisation  of  the  evil  spirit — as  it 
might  well  be  called — which  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  Let  the 
reader  fancy,  then,  N 's  sitting- 
room,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  illuminated  with  a  cheerful 
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fire,  and  four  mould  candles; — the 
awful  electrifying  machine  duly  dis- 
posed for  action ;  Mr  S of  — — 

Hospital,  Dr ,  and  myself,  all 

standing  round  it,  adjusting  the  jars, 
chains,  &c. ;  and  Nambo  busily  en- 
gaged in  laying  bare  his  master's 

neck,  N all   the  while  eyeing 

our  motions  with  excessive  trepida- 
tion. I  had  infinite  difficulty  in  get- 
ting his  consent  to  one  preliminary 
— the  bandaging  of  his  eyes.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  at  last,  in  persua- 
ding him  to  undergo  the  operation 
blindfolded,  in  assuring  him  that  it 
was  essential  to  success ;  for  that  if 
he  was  allowed  to  see  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conductor  to  the  precise 
spot  requisite,  he  might  start,  and 
occasion  its  apposition  to  a  wrong 
place  !  The  real  reason  will  be  seen 
presently;  the  great  manoeuvre  could 
not  have  been  practised  but  on  such 
terms ;  for  how  could  I  give  his  head 
a  sudden  twist  round  at  the  instant 
of  his  receiving  the  shock,  if  he  saw 
what  I  was  about  ?  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  we  also  prevailed 
upon  him  to  sit  with  his  arms  pinion- 
ed, so  that  he  was  completely  at  our 
mercy.  None  of  us  could  refrain 
from  an  occasional  titter  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  solemn  farce  we  were 
playing — fortunately,  however,  un- 
heard by  N .  At  length,  Nambo 

being  turned  out,  and  the  doors  lock- 
ed, lest,  seeing  the  trick,  he  might 
disclose  it  subsequently  to  his  master, 
we  commenced  operations.  S— — 
worked  the  machine — round,  and 
round,  and  round,  whizzing — spark- 
ling—crackling— till  the  jar  was  mo- 
derately charged:  it  was  then  con- 
veyed to  N 's  neck,  Dr using 

the  conductor.    N ,  on  receiving 

a  tolerably  smart  shock,  started  out 
of  his  chair,  and  I  had  not  time  to 
give  him  the  twist  I  had  intended. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  he 
protested  that  he  felt  "  something 
loosened"  about  his  neck,  and  was 
easily  induced  to  submit  to  another 
shock  considerably  stronger  than  the 
former.  The  instant  the  rod  was 
applied  to  his  neck,  I  gave  the  head 
a  sudden  excruciating  wrench  to- 
wards the  left  shoulder,  S stri- 
king him,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
smart  blow  on  the  crown.  Poor 
N !— "  Thank  God !"  we  all  ex- 
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claimed,  as  if  panting  for  breath. 
«  I— i_8    it    all    over?"    st 


stam- 


mered N faintly — quite  con- 
founded with  the  effects  of  the  three- 
fold remedy  we  had  adopted. 

"  Yes — thank  God,  we  have  at  last 
brought  your  head  round  again,  and 
your  face  looks  forward  now  as 
heretofore !"  said  I. 

"  O,  remove  the  bandage — remove 
it !  Let  my  own  eyesight  behold  it ! 
— Bring  me  a  glass  !" 

"  As  soon  as  the  proper  bandages 
have  been  applied  to  your  neck,  Mr 
N ." 

"  What,  eh — a  seconrfpudding,  eh  ?" 

**  No,  merely  a  broad  band  of 
dyachlym  plaster,  to  prevent — hem 
— the  contraction  of  the  skin,"  said 
I.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  we 
removed  the  handkerchiefs  from  his 
eyes  and  arms. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  how  delightful!" 
he  exclaimed,  rising  and  walking  up 
to  the  mirror  over  the  mantel-piece. 
"  Ecstasy  !  All  really  right  again" — 

"  My  dear  N ,  do  not,  I  beg, 

do  not  work  your  neck  about  in  that 
way,  or  the  most  serious  disarrange- 
ment of  the — the  parts,"  said  I — 

"  Oh,  it's  so,  is  it  ?  Then  I'd  better 
get  into  bed  at  once,  I  think,  and 
you'll  call  in  the  morning." 

I  did,  and  found  him  in  oed.  "  Well, 
how  does  all  go  on  this  morning  ?" 
I  enquired. 

"  Pretty  well — middling,"  he  re- 
plied, with  some  embarrassment  of 
manner.  "  Do  you  know,  Doctor, 
I've  been  thinking  about  it  all  night 
long — and  I  strongly  suspect" —  His 
serious  air  alarmed  me — I  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  discovered  the 
trick.  "  I  strongly  suspect — hem- 
hem" —  he  continued. 

"  What?"  I  enquired,  rather  sheep- 
ishly. 

"  Why,  that  it  was  my  brains  only 
that  were  turned — and — that — that 
— most  ridiculous  piece  of  busi- 
ness"  

."  Why,  to  be  sure,  Mr  N "  * 

*  *  and  he  was  so  ashamed  about 
it,  that  he  set  off  for  the  country 
immediately,  and  among  the  glens 
and  mountains  of  Scotland,  endea- 
voured to  forget  that  ever  he  dream- 
ed that  HIS  HEAD  WAS  TURNED. 


THE  WIFE. 

Monday  Evening,  25th  July,  18 — . 
—Well !  the  poor  martyr  has  at  last 
been  releasea  from  her  sufferings, 
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and  her  wasted  remains  now  lie  hid 
in  the  kindly  gloom  of  the  grave. 
Yes,  sweet,  abused,  forgiving  Mrs 

T !  I  this  morning  attended  your 

funeral,  and  let  fall  a  tear  of  unavail- 
ing regret !  Shall  I  tell  your  sad  story 
all  in  one  word  or  two  ?  The  blow 
that  broke  your  heart,  was  struck  by 

YOUR  HUSBAND  ! 

Heaven  grant  me  cal  mness  in  record- 
ing your  wrongs  !  Let  not  the  feel- 
ings of  outraged  humanity  prompt 
me  to  "  set  down  aught  in  malice ;" 
may  I  be  dispassionately  enough  dis- 
posed to  say  but  the  halft  nay  even 
the  hundredth  part  only,  of  what  I 
know,  and  my  conscience  will  stand 
acquitted!  Let  not  him  who  shall 
read  these  pages  anticipate  any  thing 
of  romance,  of  high-flown  rhodomon- 
tade,  in  what  follows.  It  is  all  about 
a  poor,  ill-used,  heart-broken  WIFK  : 
and  such  a  one  is,  alas !  too  often 
met  with  in  all  classes  of  society,  to 
attract,  in  an  ordinary  case,  any  thing 
of  public  notice.  The  ensuing  narra- 
tion will  not,  however,  be  found  an 
ordinary  case.  It  is  fraught  with  cir- 
cumstances of  such  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  exhibits  such  a  moving 
picture  of  the  tenderness  and  unre- 
pining  fortitude  of  woman,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  give  it  at  some  length. 
Its  general  accuracy  may  be  relied 
upon,  for  I  succeeded  in  wringing 
it  from  the  reluctant  lips  of  the  poor 
sufferer  herself.  I  must,  however, be 
allowed  to  give  it  in  my  own  way ; 
though  at  the  risk  of  its  being  thereby 
divested  of  much  of  that  sorrowful 
simplicity  and  energy — that  touching 
naivete,  which  characterised  its  ut- 
terance. I  shall  conclude  with  ex- 
tracting some  portions  of  my  notes 
of  visits  made  in  a  professional  capa- 
city. 

Miss  Jane  C had  as  numerous 

a  retinue  of  suitors  as  a  pretty  per- 
son, well-known  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, considerable  accomplish- 
ments, and  £  10,000  in  the  funds, 
could  nof  fail  of  procuring  to  the 
possessor  of  so  many  charms.  She 
was  an  orphan,  and  was  left  absolute 
mistress  of  her  property  on  attaining 
her  twenty-first  year.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family  most  strenu- 
ously backed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Curate  of  the  parish — a  young  man 
of  ascertained  respectability  of  cha- 
racter and  family,  with  a  snug  sti- 
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pend,  and  fair  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment. His  person  and  manners  were 
agreeable  and  engaging;  and  he  could 
not  conceal  his  inclination  to  fling 

them  both  at  Miss  C 's  feet.    All 

who  knew  the  parties,  said  it  would 
be  an  excellent  match  in  all  respects, 
and  a  happy  couple  they  would  make 

Miss  C herself  could  not  look  at 

the  Curate  with  indifference — at  least 
if  any  inference  might  be  drawn  from 
an  occasional  flushing  of  her  features 
at  church,  whenever  the  eyes  of  the 
clergyman  happened  to  glance  at  her 
— which  was  much  oftener  than  his 
duty  required.  In  short,  the  motherly 
gossips  of  the  place  all  looked  upon 
it  as  a  settled  thing,  and  had  pitcher 
upon  an  admirable  house  for  the  fu- 
ture couple.  They  owned  unani- 
mously that  "  the  girl  might  have 
gone  further  and  fared  worse,"  and 
so  forth;  which  is  a  great  deal  for 
such  people,  to  say  about  such  mat- 
ters. 

There  happened,  however,  to  be 
given  a  great  ball,  by  the  lady  of  the 

Ex-Mayor,  where  Miss  C •  was 

one  of  the  stars  of  the  evening ;  and 
at  this  party  there  chanced  to  be  a 
young  Londoner,  who  had  just  come 
down  on  a  three-weeks'  holyday.  He 
was  training  for  the  law,  in  a  solici- 
tor's office,  and  was  within  six  or 
seven  months  of  the  expiration  of  his 
articles.  He  was  a  personable  sort 
of  fellow  to  look  at — a  spice  of  a 
dandy — and  had  that  kind  of  air  about 
him  which  tells  of  toivn — if  not  of 
the  blandness,  ease,  and  elegance  of 
the  West,  still — of  town — which  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  compa- 
rative ungainliness  of  provincials.  He 
was,  in  a  word,  a  sort  of  small  star ; 
a  triton  among  the  minnows ;  and 
whatever  he  said  or  did  took  infalli- 
bly. Apprised  by  some  judicious  re- 
lations of  the  united  charms  of  Miss 

C 's  purse  and  person,  he  took 

care  to  pay  her  the  most  conspicuous 
attentions.  Alas !  the  quiet  claims 
of  the  Curate  were  soon  silenced  by 
his  bustling  rival.  This  young  spark 

chattered  Miss  C out  of  her  calm 

senses.  Wherever  she  went,  he  fol- 
lowed ;  whatever  she  said  or  did,  he 
applauded.  He  put  into  requisition 
all  his  small  acquirements — he  sung 
a  little,  danced  more,  and  talked  an 
infinity.  To  be  brief,  he  determined 
on  carrying  the  fort  with  a  coup  de 
H 
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main  ;  and  he  succeeded.  The  poor 
Curate  was  forgotten  for  ever  !  Be- 
fore the  enterprising  young  lawyer 

left .,  he  was  an  accepted  suitor 

of  Miss  C— — 's.  The  coldness  of  all 
herfriends  and  acquaintances  signi- 
fied nothing  to  her ;  her  lover  had, 
by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  so 
powerful  a  hold  of  her  affections, 
that  sneers,  reproaches,  remonstran- 
ces, threats  on  the  part  of  all  who 
had  previously  betrothed  her  to  the 
Curate,  "  passed  by  her  as  the  idle 
wind,  which  she  regarded  not."  She 
promised  to  become  his.wife  as  soon 
as  his  articles  should  have  expired, 
and  to  live  in  London. 

In  due  time,  as  matters  approached 
a  crisis,  friends  called  in  to  talk  over 

preliminaries.    Mr  T proved  to 

be  comparatively  penniless';  but  what 

was  that  ?    Miss  C acted  with 

very  unusual  generosity.  She  insist- 
ed on  settling  only  half  her  fortune — 
and  left  the  other  half  entirely  at  his 
disposal.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence from  her  own  lips,  the  young 
man  uttered  the  most  frantic  expres- 
sions of  gratitude — promised  her 
eternal  love  and  faithfulness — pro- 
tested that  he  idolized  her — and  took 
her  at  her  word.  It  was  in  vain  that 
cautious  relations  stepped  in  to  tender 
their  remonstrances  to  Miss  C 
on  the  imprudent  extent  to  which 
she  was  placing  her  fortune  beyond 
her  own  control.  Opposition  only 
consolidates  the  resolutions  of  a  wo- 
man whose  mind  is  once  made  up. 
The  generous  creature  believed  im- 
plicitly every  word  that  her  lover 
poured  into  her  delighted  ear ;  and 
was  not  startled  into  any  thing  like 
distrust,  even,  when  she  found  that 
her  young  husband  had  expended,  at 
one  fell  swoop,  nearly  £3000  of  the 
£5000  she  had  so  imprudently  placed 
at  Ids  disposal,  in  "  establishing  them- 
selves in  London,"  as  he  termed  it.  He 
commenced  a  rate  of  living  which  it 
required  an  income  of  at  least  L.I 000 
a-year  to  support ;  and  when  an  uncle 
of  his  Avife's  took  upon  him  to  repre- 
sent to  Mr  T the  ruinous  extra- 
vagance— the  profligate  expenditure 
of  his  wife's  funds — which  all  their 
mutual  friends  were  lamenting  and 
reprobating,  he  was  treated  with  an 
insolence  which  for  ever  put  an  end 
to  his  interference,  and  effectually 
prevented  that  of  any  other  party. 
All,  however,  might  yet  have  gone 
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right,  had  Mr  T paid  but  a  mo- 
derate   attention  to    business ;    for 
his  father  had  the  command  of  an  ex- 
cellent town  connexion,  which  soon 
put   enough  into   his   son's  hands 
to  keep  two  clerks  in  regular  em- 
ployment. His  wife  was  soon  shock- 
ed by  hearing  her  husband  make  in- 
cessant complaints  of  the  drudgery 
of  the  office,  though  he  did  not  de- 
vote, on  an  average,  more  than  two 
or  three  hours  a-day  to  it.     He  was 
always  proposing  some  new  party, 
some  delightful  drive,  some  enchant- 
ing excursion,  to  her,  and  she  dared 
not  refuse,  for  he  had,  already,  once 
disclosed  symptoms  of  a  most  impe- 
rious temper  whenever  his  will  was 
interfered  with.    She  began  to  grow 
very  uneasy,  as  she  saw  him  drawing 
cheque  after  cheque  on  the  banker, 
without  once  replacing  a  single  sum ! 
Good  God,  what  was  to  become  of 
them  ?    He  complained  of  the  tardy 
return  of  business ;  and  yet  he  left  it 
altogether  to  the  management  of  two 
hired  clerks  !     He   was  beginning 
also  to  grow  irregular  in  his  hours  j 
reiteratedly  kept  her  waiting  hours 
expecting  his  return  to   dinner  in 
vain ;  filled  his  table  with  frequent 
drafts  from  the  gayest  and  most  dis- 
sipated of  his  professional  acquaint- 
ance, whose  uproar,  night  after  night, 
alarmed  every  one  in  the  house,  and 
disturbed    the    neighbours.      Then 
he  took  to  billiard-playing,  and  its 
invariable    concomitants — drinking 
and  late  hours ; — the  theatres,  fre- 
quented alone,for  the  purpose — alas ! 
too  notorious  to  escape  even   the 
chaste  ears  of  his  unfortunate  and 
insulted  wife — of  mingling  with  the 
low    wretches — the     harpies — who 
frequent  the  slips  and  saloons  j — then 
"  drinking-bouts"   at  taverns — and 
midnight  "  larks" — in  company  with 
aset  of  vulgar,  ignorant  young  fellows, 
who  always  left  him  to  settle  the  reck- 
oning.    He  sent  one  of  the  clerks  to 
his  banker's,  with  a  cheque  for  £10 
one  morning ;  which  proved  to  be  the 
exact  amount  by  which  he  had  "over- 
drawn"  his  account — and  worse— 
returned  without  the  usual  accom- 
modation afforded.     He  was  a  little 
dismayed  at  finding  such  to  be  the 
state  of  things,  and  went  up  stairs 
to  his  wife  to  tell  her,  with  a  curse, 

of  the  "  meanness" — the   "  d d 

stinginess,"  of  Messrs . 

«  What !  Is  it  all  spent,  George  ?" 
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she  enquired,  in  a  gentle  and  very 
faint  tone  of  voice. 

"  Every  rap — d — ee,  Jane  !"  was 
the  reply.  She  turned  pale,  and 
trembled,  while  her  husband,  putting 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  walked  sud- 
denly to  and  fro  about  the  parlour. 

With  trembling  hesitation,  Mrs  T 

alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  her 
confinement,  and  asked,  almost  in- 
audible with  agitation,  and  the  fear 
of  offending  him,  whether  he  had 
made  any  provision  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  attending  it — had  laid 
up  any  thing.  He  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative, in  a  very  petulant  tone.  She 
could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tears. 

"  Your  crying  can't  mend  matters," 
said  he  rudely,  walking  to  the  win- 
dow, and  humming  the  words  of 
some  popular  air. 

"  Dear,  dear  George,  have  you 
seen  any  thing  in  my  conduct  to  dis- 
please you  ?"  she  enquired,  wiping 
her  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that,  Mrs 
T ?"  said  he,  walking  slowly  to- 
wards her,  and  eyeing  her  very  stern- 
ly. She  trembled,  and  had  scarcely 
breath  enough  to  answer,  that  she 
had  feared  such  might  have  been  the 
case,  because  he  had  become  rather 
cool  towards  her  of  late. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  say,  ma'am,  that  I 
have  used  you  ill,  eh?  Because  if 
you  do,  it's  a  d " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  George,  I  did  not 
mean  any  thing  of  the  kind  j  but — 
but — kiss  me,  and  say  you  have 
forgiven  me — do!"  and  she  rose  and 
stepped  towards  him  with  a  forced 
smile.  He  gave  her  his  cheek  with 
an  air  of  sullen  indifference,  and 
said,  "  It's  no  use  blubbering  about 
misfortunes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  fact  is,  something  must 
be  done,  or,  d — ee  !  I'm  done  ! — 
Look,  here  I  am  !  Bring  your  chair 
here,  do ! — What  do  you  say  to 
these  ?"  He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  crumpled  mass  of  papers — bills 
which  had  been  sent  in  during  the 
week, — some  of  them  of  several 
months'  standing.  L.70  were  due 
for  wine  and  spirits ;  L.90  for  articles 
of  his  dress ;  L.35  for  the  use  of  a 
horse  and  tilbury ;  L.10  for  cigars 
and  snuffs ;  and,  in  short,  the  above 
are  a  sample  of  the  items  which 
swelled  into  the  gross  amount  of 
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nearly  L.300— all  due — all  from  cre- 
ditors who  refused  him  longer  cre- 
dit, and  all  for  articles  which  had 
ministered  nothing  to  his  poor  wife's 
comforts  or  necessities.  She  burst 
into  tears,  as  she  looked  over  the 
bills  scattered  on  the  table,  and 
flinging  her  arms  round  her  hus- 
band's neck,  implored  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  business. 

"  I  tell  you  I  do"  he  replied,  im- 
patiently, suffering,  not  returning, 
her  affectionate  embrace. 

"  Well,  dearest  George !  I  don't 
mean  to  blame  you" 

"  You  had  better  not,  indeed !" 
he  replied  coldly ;  "  but  what's  to  be 
done,  eh? — That's  what  we  ought 
to  be  considering.  Do  you  think — 
hem ! — I  am — Could  you,  do  you 
think — "  He  paused,  and  seemed  em- 
barrassed. 

"  Could  I  what,  dear  George  ?" 
she  enquired,  squeezing  his  hands. 

"  D'ye  think— D ee !— no— I'll 

ask  you  some  other  day  1"  and  he 
rose  from  his  chair.  What  will  be 
imagined  was  his  request  ? — She 
learnt  some  days  afterwards,  that  it 
was  for  her  to  use  her  influence  with 
her  aunt,  an  old  widow  lady,  to  lend 
him  L.500 ! — To  return,  however. 

He  was  standing  opposite  the  fire, 
in  moody  contemplation,  when  a 
rude  puppy,  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  the  fashion,  with  three  different- 
coloured  waistcoats  on,  burst  unce- 
remoniously into  the  parlour,  and 
disturbed  the  sorrowful  tete-a-tete  of 

T and  his  wife,  by  rushing  up 

to  the  former,  shaking  his  hands, 
and  exclaiming  boisterously — "  Ah ! 

T ,  how  d'ye  do,  d ee  ?  Bill 

Bunce's  chaffer  has  beat  — — ;  he 
has,  by  — !  I've  won  L.15  on  it !  Oh, 
a  thousand  pardons,  ma'am — I  didn't 
see  you;  but  there's  been  a  great 
dog  fight,  you  see,  and  I  have  been 

luckier  than  what  Mr  T here 

has,  for  I've  won  L.15,  and  he  has 
lost  L.20 !" 

This  precious  puppy  was  one  of 
T 'a  bosom  friends !  Aye,  incre- 
dible as  it  may  seem,  it  was  for  such 
worthless  fellows,  such  despicable 

blockheads  as  these,  that  Mr  T 

had  squandered  his  generous  wife's 
property,  and  forsaken  her  company ! 
On  the  present  occasion — a  sample 
of  what  had  occurred  so  often  as  to 
cause  no  surprise— nothing  but  « 
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gush  of  bitter  tears  after  he  was 

gone — T civilly  bade  her  good 

morning,  and  departed  arm-in-arm 
with  his  "  friend,"  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  almost  dead  drunk.  Had 
lie  seen  how  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  by  his  poor  wife — in 
tears  and  terror — unsoothed  by  the 
thought  that  her  husband  was  absent 
on  errands  of  honourable  employ- 
ment— content  with  making  a  scanty 
dinner  of  that  at  which  the  servant 
"turned  up  her  nose,"  as  the  phrase  is 
— and  sitting  the  rest  of  the  evening 
sewing,  and  shedding  tears  by  turns, 
till  the  hour  of  midnight  warned  her 
to  retire  to  a  sleepless  bed :  could 
he  have  felt  the  hurried  beatings  of 
the  heart  whenever  her  wakeful  ear 
fancied  she  heard  the  sound  of  his 
approaching  footsteps  on  the  pave- 
ment beneath :  could  he  have  done 
this,  he  might  not,  possibly,  on  wa- 
king in  the  morning,  have  called  her 

a ,  nor  STRUCK  HER  on  the  mouth 

till  her  under-lip  was  half  cut  through, 
for  presuming  to  rouse  him  before 
he  had  slept  off  the  fumes  of  the 
brandy,  and  all  he  had  drunk  over 
night — in  order  that  he  might  be  in 
trim  for  a  consultation  appointed  for 
eleven  o'clock.  He  did  do  this;  and 
I  was  the  first  person  on  earth  to 
whom  she  reluctantly  told  it — on  her 
deathbed ! 

Though  her  delicate  and  interest- 
ing situation — within  a  very  few 
weeks  of  her  accouchement — might 
have  kindled  a  spark  of  tenderness 
and  pride  in  the  bosom  of  any  hus- 
band,  who  had  not  lost  all  the  feel- 
ings of  honour  and  manliness,  it  suf- 
ficed, apparently,  to  inspire  T 

•with  a  determination  to  treat  her 
more  unkindly  and  neglectfully  than 
ever.  She  scarcely  ever  saw  him 
during  the  day ;  and  when  he  came 
home  at  night — more  than  once  con- 
ducted by  the  watchman — he  was 
almost  invariably  stupified  with  li- 
quor j  and  if  he  had  the  power  of 
utterance,  he  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
moniacal pleasure  in  venting  upon 
her  the  foulest  expressions  which 
he  could  recollect  being  used  by  the 
rif-raf  of  the  taverns  where  he  spent 
his  time.  More  than  once  was  she 
so  horrifiedwitli  what  he  said,  that, 
at  the  peril  of  her  life,  she  insisted 
on  leaving  him,  and  sharing  the  bed 
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of  the  servant !  Her  wretched  looks 
might  have  broken  a  heart  of  stone ; 
yet  it  affected  not  that  of  the  wretch 
who  called  her  his  wife  ! 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence 
above  related,  the  maid-servant  put 
a  twopenny  post  letter  into  her  mis- 
tress's hands ;  and  fortunate  it  was 
for  Mrs  T that  the  girl  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  room  while  she  read 
it,  awaiting  orders  for  dinner.  The 
note  was  in  these  words,  written  in 
a  feigned,  but  still  a  lady's  hand : — 

"  UNFORTUNATE  MADAM  ! 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  acquaint 

you,  that  your  husband,  Mr  T ,  is 

pursuing  quite  disgraceful  courses 
all  night  and  day,  squandering  away 
his  money  among  sharpers  and  black- 
legs, and  that  he  is  persuaded  to  back 
one  of  the  boxers  in  a  great  fight 
that  is  to  be ;  and  above  all,  and 
what  I  blush  to  tell  you, — but  it  is 

fitting  Mrs  T should  know  it, — 

in  my  opinion,  Mr  T is  notori- 
ously keeping  a  woman  of  infamous 
character,  with  whom  he  is  constant- 
ly seen  at  the  theatres  and  most  other 
public  places,  and  she  passes  as  his 
cousin.  Hoping  that  you  will  have 
prudence  and  spirit  to  act  in  this 
distressing  business  as  becomes  a 
lady  and  a  wife,  I  am, 

Madam, 

With  the  truest  respect  and 
sympathy, 
"  A  REAL  FRIEND." 

Mrs  T  read  this  cruel  letter 
in  silence — motionless — and  with  a 
face  that  whitened  sensibly  as  she 
proceeded;  till,  at  the  disgraceful 
fact  mentioned  in  the  concluding 
part,  she  dropped  the  paper  from 
her  hands — and  the  servant  ran  to 
her  in  time  to  prevent  her  falling 
from  her  chair,  for  she  had  swooned ! 
It  was  long  before  she  came  to ;  and, 
when  that  was  the  case,  it  was  only 
that  she  might  be  carried  to  her  bed 
— and  she  was  confined  that  evening. 
The  child  was  still-born!  All  this 
came  on  the  husband  like  a  thunder- 
stroke, and  shocked  him  fo*  a  time 
into  something  like  sobriety  and 
compunction.  The  admirable  qua- 
lities of  his  wife — her  virtues  and 
her  meekness — shone  before  his 
startled  eyes  in  angel  hues.  He  for- 
sook the  scenes,  a  constant  frequent- 
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ing  of  which  had  rendered  him  un- 
worthy to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  her,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
regular  pursuits  of  business  with 
great  earnestness.  He  soon  found 
out  what  arduous  up-hill  work  it 
was  to  bring  again  under  his  con- 
trol affairs  which  had  been  so  long 
and  shamefully  neglected.  He  felt 
several  times  disposed  to  throw  it 
all  over  in  disgust;  for,  alas!  he  had 
lost  almost  every  vestige  of  the  pa- 
tience and  accuracy  01  business-ha- 
bits. He  succeeded,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, in  appeasing  the  more  cla- 
morous of  his  creditors,  and,  in  a 
word,  he  once  more  stood  a  chance 
of  clearing  his  way  before  him.  His 
poor  wife,  however,  was  brought 
several  times  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave,  and  was  destined  for 
months  to  the  monotonous  hours  of  a 
bed  of  sickness.  For  nearly  a  month, 
she  experienced  the  most  affection- 
ate attentions  from  her  husband,  that 
were  consistent  with  a  due  attention 
to  the  business  of  his  office.  She  felt 
revived  and  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  his  renewed  attachment,  and 
trusted  in  its  permanency .  But,  alas ! 
her  husband  was  not  made  of  such 
materials  as  warranted  her  expecta- 
tions ;  he  was  little  else  than  a  com- 
pound of  weakness,  vanity,  igno- 
rance, and  ill-temper ;  and  for  such 
a  one,  the  sober  loveliness  and  at- 
tractiveness of  domestic  life  had  no 
charms.  He  had  no  sooner  got  his 
affairs  a  little  into  train,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  the  confidence 
of  some  of  his  principal  clients,  than 
he  began  to  relax  his  efforts.  One 
by  one  his  old  associates  drew  around 
him,  and  re-entangled  him  in  the 
toils  of  dissipation.  The  first  time 

that  poor  ill-fated  Mrs  T came 

down  into  the  parlour  to  dinner,  after 
a  three-months'  absence  in  her  sick- 
chamber,  she  was  doomed  to  dine 
alone — disappointed  of  the  promised 
presence  of  her  husband  to  welcome 
her — for  the  same  low,  contemptible 
coxcomb,  formerly  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  one  of  her  husband's  most 
intimate  friends,  had  called  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  and  succeeded 
in  enticing  him  away  to  a  tavern-din- 
ner with  a  "  set  of  good  ones,"  who 
were  afterwards  to  adjourn  to  one 
of  the  minor  theatres.  In  vain  was 
the  little  fillet  of  veal,  ordered  by 
her  husband  himself,  placed  on  the 


table  before  his  deserted  wife  ;  she 
could  not  taste  it,  nor  had  strength 
enough  to  carve  a  piece  for  the  nurse ! 

Mr  T- had  had  the  grace  to  send 

her  a  note  of  apology,  alleging  that 
his  absence  was  occasioned  by  "  an 
affair  of  business !"  This  cruel  and 
perfidious  conduct,  however,  met 
with  its  due  punishment.  One  of 
his  principal  creditors — his  tailor — 
happened  to  be  swallowing  a  hasty 
dinner  in  a  box  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  T and  his  boisterous  asso- 
ciates were  dining,  and  accidentally 

cast  eyes  on  his  debtor  T .    He 

saw  and  heard  enough  to  fill  him 
with  fury;  for  he  heard  his  own 
name  mentioned  by  the  half-inebria- 
ted debtor,  as  one  of  the  "  served- 
out snips"  whom  he  intended  to  "do" 
— an  annunciation  which  was  recei- 
ved by  the  gentlemanly  young  men 
who  were  dining  with  him,  with 

cries  of  "Bravo,  T ,  do !  D ee, 

I — and  I — and  I — have  done  it  before 
this !" 

The  next  morning  he  was  arrested 
for  a  debt  of  L.I  10,  at  the  suit  of 
the  very  "  snip"  whom  he  intend- 
ed, in  his  own  witty  way,  to  "  do," 
and  carried  off  to  a  spunging-house  in 
Chancery  Lane.  There  he  lay  for 
two  days  without  his  wife's  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  true  state  of  things. 
He  could  get  no  one  to  stand  bail 
for  him,  till  one  of  his  wife's  insulted 
friends,  and  his  own  brother-in-law, 
came  forward  reluctantly  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  to  calm  her  dread- 
ful agitation,  which  had  flung  her 
again  on  a  sick-bed.  Her  husband 
wrote  her  a  most  penitential  letter 
from  the  spunging-house,  imploring 
her  forgiveness  of  his  misconduct, 
and  promising  amendment.  Again 
she  believed  him,  and  welcomed  him 
home  with  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  fondness.  He  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping ;  he  sobbed 
and  cried  like  a  child;  for  his  feel- 
ings— what  with  the  most  pungent 
sense  of  disgrace,  and  remorse,  and 
conscious  unworthiness  of  the  sweet 
creature,  whose  affections  no  mis- 
conduct of  his  seemed  capable  of 
alienating — were  quite  overcome. 
Three  of  his  largest  creditors  com- 
menced actions  against  him,  and  no- 
thing seemed  capable  of  arresting 
the  ruin  now  impending  over  him. 
Where  was  he  to  find  the  means  of 
satisfying  their  claims  ?  He  was  in 
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despair,  and  had  sullenly  and  stu- 
pidly come  to  a  resolution  to  let 
things  take  their  course,  when,  as  if 
Providence  had  determined  to  afford 
him  one  chance  more  of  retrieving 
his  circumstances,  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father  put  him  in  posseseion 
of  L.300  in  ready  cash ;  and  this 
sum,  added  to  L.200  advanced  him 
by  two  of  his  wife's  friends,  who 
could  not  resist  her  agonizing  sup- 
plications, once  more  set  matters  to 
rights. 


Passing  over  an  interval  of  four 
years,  spent  with  disgrace  to  himself, 
and  anguish  to  his  wife,  similar  to  that 
described  above,  they  must  now  be 
presented  to  the  reader  occupying, 
alas!  a  lowered  station  of  society. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish an  airy,  respectable,  and  com- 
modious residence,  for  a  small,  bad 
house,  in  a  worse  neighbourhood. 
His  business  had  dwindled  down  to 
what  was  insufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  of  one  solitary  clerk,  whom  he 
\vas  scarcely  able  to  pay  regularly 
—and  the  more  respectable  of  his 
friends  had  deserted  him  in  disgust. 
The  most  rigorous — nay  almost  star- 
ving— economy  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  barely  sufficed  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  She  abridged  herself  of 
almost  every  domestic  comfort,  of 
all  those  little  elegancies  which  a 
well-bred  woman  loves  to  keep  about 
her,  and  did  so  without  a  murmur. 
The  little  income  arising  from  the 
L.5000,  her  settlement-money,  might 
surely  of  itself,  with  only  ordinary 
prudence  on  his  part,  have  enabled 
them  to  maintain  their  ground  with 
something  like  respectability,  especi- 
ally if  he  had  attended  to  whatremain- 
ed  of  his  business.  But,  alas  !  alas ! 

T 's  temper  had  by  this  time  been 

thoroughly  and  permanently  soured. 
He  hated  his  good  wife — his  business 
—his  family — himself — every  thing 
except  liquor  and  low  company !  His 
features  bore  testimony  to  the  sort 
of  life  he  led — swelled,  bloated,  and 
his  eyes  languid  and  bloodshot.  Mrs 

T saw  less  of  him  than  ever; 

for  not  far  from  his  house  there  was 
a  small  taveru,  frequented  by  not 
the  most  respectable  sort  of  people ; 

and  there  was  T to  be  found, 

evening  after  evening,  smoking  and 
drinking  himself  into  a  state  of  stu- 
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pid  insensibility,  till  he  would  re- 
turn home  redolent  of  the  insuffer- 
able stench  and  fumes  of  tobacco- 
smoke  and  brandy-and-water !  In  the 
daytime  he  was  often  to  be  found 
for  hours  together  at  an  adjoining 
billiard-room,  where  he  sometimes 
lost  sums  of  money,  which  his  poor 
wife  was  obliged  to  make  up  for  by 
parting,  one  by  one,  with  her  little 
trinkets  and  jewellery  !  What  could 
have  infatuated  him  to  pursue  such 
a  line  of  conduct  ?  it  may  be  asked. 
Why,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  ruin  the 
peace  of  mind  of  one  of  the  fondest 
and  most  amiable  wives  that  ever 
man  was  blessed  with  ?  A  vulgar  but 
forcible  expression  may  explain  all, 
•—it  was  "  the  nature  of  the  beast." 
He  had  no  intellectual  pleasures — no 
taste  for  the  quiet  enjoyments  of 
home ;  and  had,  above  all,  in  his  wife, 
too  sweet,  confiding,  and  unresisting 
a  creature !  Had  she  proved  a  ter- 
magant, the  aspect  of  things  might 
have  been  very  different ;  she  might 
have  bullied  him  into  something  like 
a  sense  of  propriety.  But  here,  how- 
ever, he  had  it  all  his  own  way — 
a  poor  creature,  who  allowed  him 
to  break  her  heart  without  remon- 
strance or  reproach ;  for  the  first  she 
dared  not — the  second  she  could 
not !  It  would  have  melted  a  heart 
of  stone  to  see  her !  She  was  wasted 
to  a  skeleton,  and  in  such  a  weak, 
declining  state  of  health,  that  she 
could  scarcely  stir  out  of  doors.  Her 
appetite  was  almost  entirely  gone ; 
her  spirits  all  fled  long  ago !  Now, 
shall  I  tell  the  reader  one  immediate 
cause  of  such  physical  exhaustion  ? 

I  will,  and  truly.      Mr  T had 

still  a  tolerable  share  of  business, 
but  he  could  scarcely  be  brought  to 
give  more  than  two  hours'  attend- 
ance in  his  office  a-day,  and  some- 
times not  even  that.  He  therefore 
imprudently  left  almost  every  thing 
to  the  management  of  his  clerk,  a 
worthy  young  man,  but  wholly  in- 
competent to  such  a  charge.  He  had 
extorted  from  even  his  idle  and  un- 
worthy master,  frequent  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  obligations  for  the 
punctuality  with  which  he  transact- 
ed all  that  was  intrusted  to  him,  and, 
in  particular,  for  the  neatness,  accu- 
racy, and  celerity  with  which  he 
copied  drafts  of  pleadings,  leases, 
agreements,  &c.  His  master  often 
hiccupped  to  him  his  astonishment 
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at  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
"  turned  them  out  of  hand."  Little 
did  the  unworthy  fellow  imagine  that 
in  saying  all  this,  he  was  uttering, 
not  his  clerk's,but  his  WIFE'S  praises! 
For  she  it  was,  poor  creature  !  who, 
having  taken  the  pains  to  learn  a 
lawyer's  hand,  engrossing,  &c.  from 
the  clerk,  actually  sate  up  almost  re- 
gularly till  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  plodding  occasionally 
through  papers  and  parchments— 
making  long  and  laborious  abstracts 
— engrossingsettlements,  indentures, 
&c.  and  copying  pleadings,  till  her 
wearied  eyes,  and  her  little  hands, 
could  no  longer  perform  their  office  ! 
I  could  at  this  moment  lay  my  hands 
on  a  certain  legal  instrument  of  tire- 
some prolixity,  which  was  engross- 
ed, every  word,  by  Mrs  T !  This 

was  the  way  in  which  his  wife  spent 
the  hours  of  midnight,  to  enable 
him  to  squander  away  his  time  and 
money  in  the  unworthy,  the  infa- 
mous manner  above  related ! 

Was  it  wonderful  that  her  health 
and  spirits  were  wholly  borne  down 
by  the  pressure  of  so  many  accumu- 
lated ills  ?  Had  not  her  husband's 
eye  been  dulled,  and  his  perceptions 
deadened,  by  the  perpetual  stupors 
of  intoxication,  he  might  have  dis- 
cerned the  hectic  flush — the  coming 
fever — the  blood-spitting,  which  fore- 
tell— consumption  !  But  that  was  too 
much  to  be  expected.  As  for  the 
evenings — that  part  of  his  day  was 
invariably  spent  at  his  favourite  ta- 
vern, sotting  hour  after  hour  among 
its  lowest  frequenters ;  and  as  for 
her  night-cough  and  blood-spitting, 
he  was  lulled  by  liquor  into  too  pro- 
found a  repose  to  be  roused  by  the 
sounds  which  were,  in  effect,  his 
martyred  wife's  death-knell !  If,  du- 
ring the  daytime,  he  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, forced  to  notice  her  languor — 
her  drooping  spirits — the  onlynotice, 
the  only  sympathy  it  called  forth  on 
his  part,  was  a  cold  and  careless  en- 
quiry, why  she  did  not  call  in  a  me- 
dical man !  I  shall  conclude  this 
portion  of  my  narrative,  with  barely 
reciting  four  instances  of  that  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Mrs  T 's 

husband,  which  at  last  succeeded  in 
breaking  her  heart ;  and  which,  with 
many  other  similar  vices,  were  com- 
municated to  me  with  tears  of  tor- 
tured sensibility. 
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I.  Half-drunk,  half-sober,  he  one 
evening  introduced  to  her,  at  tea,  a 
female  "  friend,"  whose  questionable 
appearance  might,  at  first  sight,  have 
justified  his  wife's  refusal  to  receive 
her.     Her  conversation  soon  disclo- 
sed her  real  character ;  and  the  in- 
sulted wife  abruptly  retired  from  the 
room  that  was  polluted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  infamous  creature,whom 
he  avowed  to  be  his  mistress  !  He 
sprung  after  her  to  the  door,  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  her  back ;  but 
her  sudden  paleness,  and  the  faint 
tones    in  which   she    whispered — 
"  Don't  stop  me — don't — or  I  shall 
die !"  so  shocked  him,  that  he  allow- 
ed her  to  retire,  and  immediately 
dismissed  the  wretch,  whom  he  could 
have  brought  thither  for  no  other 
purpose   than    to  insult  his  wife  I 
Poor  creature !  did  a  portion  of  her 
midnight  earnings  go  towards   the 
support  of  the  wretch  who  was  kept 
by  her  husband?  Was  not  such  a 
consideration  sufficient  to  stab  her 
to  the  heart  ? 

II.  Having  occasion,  late  one  even- 
ing, to  rummage  amongher  husband's 
office-papers,  in  search  of  something 
which  was  to  be  engrossed  that  night, 
her  eye  happened  to  light  on  a  docu- 
ment, with  a  pencil  superscription — > 
"  Copy,  case  for  counsel,  concerning 

Mrs    T 's  marriage  settlement." 

A  very  excusable  curiosity  prompted 
her  to  peruse  what  proved  to  be  a 
series  of  queries  submitted  to  coun- 
sel, on  the  following  points,  among 
others :  What  present  powers  he  had 
under  her    marriage  -settlement  ';— 
whether  her  own  interest  in  it  could 
be  legally  made  over  to  another,  with 
her  consent,   during  her   life-time, 
and  if  so,  how ; — whether  or  not  he 
could  part  with  the  reversion,  pro 
vided  she  did  not  exercise  her  power 
of  willing  it  away  elsewhere  ? — From 
all  this,  was  it  possible  for  her  not 
to  see  how  heartlessly  he  was  cal- 
culating on  the  best  method  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  remnant  of 
her  fortune  ? 

"Oh, cruel — cruel — cruel  George! 
So  impatient ! — Could  you  not  wait 
a  month  or  two  ?  I'm  sure  I  shall 
not  keep  you  out  of  it  long !  I  al- 
ways intended  to  leave  it  you,  and  I 
won't  let  this  alter  my  mind,  though 
it  is  cruel  of  you !"  sobbed  Mrs 
T ,  till  her  heart  seemed  break- 
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ing.  At  that  moment  she  heard  her 
husband's  loud  obstreperous  knock 
at  the  door,  and  hastily  crumpling  up 
the  paper  into  the  drawer  of  the 
desk  from  which  she  had  taken  it, 
she  put  out  the  candle,  and  leaving 
her  midnight  labours,  flew  up  stairs 
to  bed — to  a  wretched  and  sleepless 
one! 

III.  Mrs  T 's  child,  which  was 

about  three  years  and  a  half  old,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  convulsive  fits, 
as  she  was  one  evening  undressing 
it  for  bed.  Fit  after  fit  followed  in 
such  rapid  succession,  that  the  medi- 
cal man  who  was  summoned  in,  pre- 
pared her  to  expect  the  worst.  The 
distraction  of  her  feelings  may  be 
easier  conceived  than  described,  as 
she  held  on  her  knee  the  little  crea- 
ture on  whose  life  were  centred  all 
the  proud  and  fond  feelings  of  a 
mother's  love,  deepened  into  exclu- 
sive intensity — for  it  seemed  the  only 
object  on  earth  to  return  her  love ; 
— as  she  held  it,  I  say,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  for  its  tiny  limbs  were 
struggling  and  plunging  about  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  And  then  the 
frightful  rolling  of  the  eyes !  They 
were  endeavouring  to  pour  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Dalby's  carminative,  or 
some  such  medicine,  through  the 
closed  teeth,  when  the  room  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  in 
reeled  Mr  T ,  more  than  half- 
seas  over  with  liquor,  and  in  a  mer- 
rier mood  than  usual,  for  he  had  been 
successful  at  billiards  !  He  bad  en- 
tered unobserved  through  the  street- 
door,  which  had  been  left  ajar  by  the 
distracted  servant  girl,  and  hearing  a 
bustle  in  the  room,  he  had  entered, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  Wh — wh — what  is  the  matter, 
good  fo — oiks,  eh  ?"  he  stammered, 

reeling  towards  where  Mrs  T 

was  sitting,  almost  fainting  with 
teiTor  at  seeing  the  frightful  contor- 
tions of  her  infant's  countenance. 
She  saw  him  not,  for  her  eyes  were 
fixed  in  agony  on  the  features  of  her 
suffering  babe. 

"  What  the — the — the  d— 1  is  the 
matter  with  all  of  you  here,  eh  ?"  he 
enquired,  chucking  the  servant  girl 
under  the  chin,  who,  much  agitated, 
and  shedding  tears,  had  approached 
to  beg  he  would  leave  the  room.  He 
tried  to  kiss  her,  and  in  the  presence 
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of  the  medical  man — who  sternly  re- 
buked him  for  his  monstrous  con- 
duct. 

"  D — n  you,  sir — who  the  d — 1 
are  you  ?"  he  said,  putting  his  arms 
a-kimbo — "  I  will  know  what's  the 
matter !"  He  came  near — he  saw  all ! 
— the  leaden-hand,  quivering  fea- 
tures, the  limbs  now  rigid,  and  strug- 
gling violently,  the  starting  eye-balls. 

"  vVhy,  for  God's  sake,  what's  the 
matter,  eh  ?"  he  stammered,  almost 
inaudibly,  while  the  colour  fled  from 
his  face,  and  the  perspiration  started 
upon  his  forehead.  He  strove  to 
steady  himself,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible. He  had  drunk  too  deeply. 

"  What  are  you  doing  to  the  child 
— what— what?"  he  again  enquired, 
in  a  feeble  and  faltering  voice,  in- 
terrupted by  a  hiccough.  No  notice 

whatever  was  taken  of  him  by , 

who  did  not  seem  to  see  or  hear  him. 
— "  Jane,  tell  me,"  addressing  his 
wife,  "  has  the  child  had" — hiccough 
— "  an — an — ac — ci — dent  ?"  The  in- 
fant that  moment  gave  a  sudden  and 

final  plunge ;  and  Mrs  T 's  faint 

shriek,  and  the  servant  girl's  wringing 
of  the  hands,  announced  that  all  was 
over!  The  little  thing  lay  dead  in 
the  arms  of  its  mother. 

"  Sir,  your  child  is  dead,"  said  the 
apothecary,  somewhat  sternly,  sha- 
king Mr  T by  the  arm — for  he 

stood  gazing  on  the  scene  with  a  sul- 
len, vacant  stare,  scarcely  able  to 
steady  himself. 

«  Wh— wh— at !  D—e—a—d!"  he 
muttered. 

"  Oh,  George,  my  darling  is — is 
dead !"  groaned  the  afflicted  mother, 
for  the  first  time  looking  at  and  ad- 
dressing her  husband.  The  word 
seemed  to  sober  him  in  an  instant. 

"  What !— Dead !    And  I  DRUNK  !" 

The  medical  man,  who  stood  by, 
told  me  he  could  never  forget  the 
scenes  of  that  evening  !  When  Mrs 

T discovered,  by  his  manner,  his 

disgraceful  condition,  she  was  so  ut- 
terly overcome  with  her  feelings  of 
mingled  grief,  shame, and  horror,  that 
she  Tell  into  violent  hysterics,  which 
lasted  almost  all  night  long.  As  for 

T ,he  seemed  palsied  all  the  next 

day.  He  sate  alone  during  the  whole 
of  the  next  morning,  in  the  room 
where  the  dead  infant  lay,  gazing 
upon  it  with  emotions  which  may  be 
imagined,  but  not  described  ! 
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IV.  Almost  the  only  piece  of  orna- 
mental furniture,  her  last  remaining 
means  of  amusement  and  consolation, 
was  her  piano.  She  played  with 
great  taste  and  feeling,  and  many  a 
time  contrived  to  make  sweet  sounds 
pour  an  oblivious  charm  over  her 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  by  wandering 
over  the  airs  which  she  had  loved  in 
happier  days.  Thus  was  she  engaged 
one  afternoon  with  one  of  Dr  Arne's 
exquisite  compositions,  the  air  be- 
ginning, "  Blow,  blow,  thou  bitter 
wind."  She  made  several  attempts 
to  accompany  the  music  with  her 
voice — for  she  had  a  very  sweet  one, 
and  could  sing — but,  whenever  she 
attempted,  the  words  seemed  to 
choke  her.  There  was  a  sorrowful 
appropriateness  in  them,  a  touching 
echo  of  her  own  feelings,  which  dis- 
solved her  very  spirit  within  her. 
Her  only  child  had  died,  as  the  reader 
was  informed,  about  six  months  be- 
fore, and  her  husband  had  resumed  his 
ill  courses,  becoming  more  and  more 
stern  and  sullen  in  his  demeanour — 
more  unreasonable  in  his  require- 
ments. The  words  of  the  air,  as  may 
be  easily  conceived,  were  painfully 
appropriate  to  her  situation,  and  she 
could  not  help  shedding  tears.  At 
that  moment  her  husband  entered  the 
room,  with  his  hat  on,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  before  the  fire  in  si- 
lence. 

"  Mrs  T !"  said  he,  as  soon  as 

she  had  concluded  the  last  stanza. 

"  Well,  George  ?"  said  she,  in  a 
mild  tone. 

"  I — I  must  sell  that  piano,  ma'am 
— I  must !"  said  he. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  a 
low  whisper,  turning  round  on  the 
music-stool,  and  looking  him  in  the 
face  with  an  air  of  sorrowful  sur- 
prise. "  Oh,  you  cannot  be  in  ear- 
nest, George !" 

"  Ton  my  life,  ma'am,  but  I  am — 
I  can't  afford  you  superfluities  while 
we  can  hardly  afford  the  means  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together." 

"  George — dear  George — do  for- 
give me,  but  I — I — I  cannot  part  with 
my  poor  piano  !"  said  she. 

"  Why  not,  ma'am,  when  7  say  you 
MUST  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  it  was  the  gift  of  my 
poor  mother  !"  she  replied,  bursting 
into  tears. 

"  Can't  help  that,  ma'am — not  I.  It 
must  go,  I  hate  to  hear  its  cursed 
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noise  in  the  house — it  makes  me  me- 
lancholy— it  does,  ma'am — you're  al- 
ways playing  such  gloomy  music," 
replied  her  husband,  in  a  severe  and 
less  decisive  tone. 

"  Well,  well !  if  that's  all,  I'll  play 
any  thing  you  like — only  tell  me, 
dear  George  !  what  shall  I  play  for 
you,  now  ?"  said  she,  rising  from  the 
music-stool,  and  approaching  him. 

"  Play  a  farewell  to  the  piano,  for 
it  must  go,  and  it  shall !" 

"  Dear,  kind  George !  let  me  keep 
it  a  little  longer,"  said  she,  looking 
him  beseechingly  in  the  face — "  a  lit- 
tle— a  little  longer" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  sit  down  and  play 
away  till  I  come  in  again,  any  thing 
you  like." 

He  left  the  room ;  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour — oh,  hardness  of  heart 
unheard  of ! — returned  with  a  stran- 
ger, who  proved  to  be  a  furniture 
broker,  come  to  value  the  instru- 
ment !  That  evening  it  was  sold  to 
him  for  L.15;  and  it  was  carried 
away  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
before  his  wife  came  down  stairs ! 
What  will  be  supposed  the  cause  of 
this  cruelty  ?  It  was  to  furnish  Mr 

T with  money  to  pay  a  bill  of 

the  infamous  creature  more  than 
once  alluded  to,  and  who  had  obtain- 
ed a  complete  ascendency  over  him ! 
It  was  a  long-continued  course  of 
such  treatment  as  this,  that  called 
me  upon  the  scene,  in  a  professional 
capacity,  merely,  at  first;  till  the 
mournful  countenance  of  my  patient 
inspired  me  with  feelings  of  concern 
and  friendly  sympathy,  which  event- 
ually led  to  an  entire  confidence. 
She  came  to  me  in  the  unostenta- 
tious character  of  a  morning  patient, 
in  a  hackney  coach,  with  an  elderly 
female  friend.  She  looked  quite 
the  lady,  though  her  dress  was  of  but 
an  ordinary  quality,  yet  exquisite- 
ly neat  and  clean ;  and  she  had  still 
a  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
pretty  face,  though  long-continued 
sorrow  had  made  sad  havoc  with  her 
features  !  These  visits,  at  intervals 
of  a  week,  she  paid  me,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  take  my  fee  of  one 
guinea,  on  each  occasion— though  I 
would  have  given  two  to  be  enabled 
to  decline  it  without  hurting  her  de- 
licacy. Though  her  general  health 
had  suffered  severely,  still  I  thought 
that  matters  had  not  gone  quite  so 
far  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  reco- 
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very,  with  due  attention; — though 
her  cheeks  disclosed,  almost  every 
evening,  the  death-rose,  the  grave- 
flowers  of  hectic,  and  night-sweats, 
and  a  faint  cough,  were  painfully 
regular  in  their  recurrence,  still  I 
saw  nothing,  for  a  long  time,  to  war- 
rant me  in  warning  her  of  serious 
danger.  I  insisted  on  her  allowing 
me  to  visit  her  at  her  own  house, 
and  she  at  last  permitted  me,  on  con- 
dition that  I  would  receive  at  least 
half-a-guinea — poor  creature  ! — for 
every  visit.  That,  however,  I  soon 
dropped ;  and  I  saw  her  almost  every 
day  gratuitously,  whenever  any  tem- 
porary aggravations  of  her  symptoms 
required  my  attendance.  The  first 
time  I  saw  her  husband,  I  could  not 
help  taking  a  prejudice  against  him, 
though  she  had  never  breathed  a 
syllable  to  me  of  his  ill  conduct. 
He  was  apparently  about  forty  years 
old,  though  his  real  age  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three-and-thirty.  His 
manners  and  habits  had  left  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  impress  upon  him, 
to  enable  a  casual  beholder  to  form 
a  shrewd  conjecture  as  to  his  charac- 
ter. His  features,  once  rather  hand- 
some than  otherwise,  were  now  red- 
dened and  swollen  with  long-conti- 
nued excess ;  and  there  was  altogether 
an  air  of  truculence — of  vulgar  as- 
surance and  stupid  sullenness,  about 
him,  which  prepossessed  me  strongly 
against  him.  When,  long  afterwards, 
Mrs  T  gave  me  that  description 
of  his  appearance  and  manners  under 
which  he  is  first  placed  before  the 
reader  of  this  narrative,  I  could  not 
help  frequently  interrupting  her  with 
expressions  of  incredulity,  and  re- 
minding her  of  his  present  ill-favour- 
ed looks :  but  as  she  went  on  with 
her  sad  story,  my  scepticism  vanish- 
ed. Personal  deterioration  was  no 
incredible  attendant  on  moral  declen- 
sion ! 

March  26th,  1 8— .—There  can  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature 

of  Mrs  T 's  symptoms.     She  is 

the  destined  victim  of  consumption. 
The  oftener  I  go  to  her  house,  the 
stronger  are  my  suspicions  that  she 
is  an  unhappy  woman,  and  that  her 
husband  ill-uses  her.  I  have  many 
times  tried  to  hint  my  suspicions  to 
her,  but  she  will  declare  nothing. 
She  will  not  understand  me.  Her 
settled  despondency,  however,  ac- 
companied with  an  undue  current  of 
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feverish  nervous  trepidation,  whirl] 
she  cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  con-  I 
vinces  me  something  or  other  u 
wrong.  I  see  very  little  of  her  hus-  i 
band,  for  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  her 
company  when  I  call.  Though  his  bu- 
siness is  that  of  an  attorney,  and  his 
house  and  office  are  one,  I  see  scarcely 
any  indications  of  business  stirring. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  in  sinking  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  sure  that  she,  at 
least,  was  born  and  bred  for  a  higher 
station  than  she  now  occupies.  Her 
manners  have  that  simplicity,  ease, 
and  elegance,  which  tell  of  a  higher 
rank  in  society.  I  often  detect  her 
alone  in  tears,  over  a  low  fire.  In  t 
word,  I  am  sure  she  is  wretched,  and 
that  her  husband  is  the  cause  of  it. 
That  he  keeps  late  hours,  I  know — 
for  she  happened  to  let  slip  as  much 
one  day  to  me,  when  I  was  making 
enquiries  about  the  time  of  her  re- 
tiring to  sleep.  I  feel  a  great  interest 
in  her ;  for,  whenever  I  see  her,  her 
appearance  reminds  me  of  "Patience 
on  a  monument,  smiling  at  Grief," — 

"  Sorrow  deck'd 
In  the  poor  faded  garb  of  tarnish'd  joy, 
111  fitting  to  her  wasted  form." 

April  5th. — To  day  I  found  them 
both  together — sitting  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fire-place,  he  smoking — 
in  the  parlour, — and  she,  with  a  little 
flowering-work  in  her  lap.  I  though 
he  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed  a 
my  entrance  j  which  probably  had  pu 
an  end  to  some  scene  of  unpleasant 
ness,  for  her  face  was  suffused  witl 
crimson.  It  soon  retired,  however 
and  left  the  wanness  to  which  I  hat 
been  accustomed  in  her. 

"  So  my  wife's  ill,  sir,  it  seems,' 

said  Mr  T ,  putting  his  pipe  or 

the  hob,  and  addressing  me.     "  Fir 

sorry  to  say  she  is,  Mr  T ," 

replied,  "  and  that  she  is  worse  to 
day  than  she  has  been  for  some 
time." 

Mrs  T let  fall  tears. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  doctor 
Fve  just  been  telling  her  it's  all  o\ving 
to  her  own  obstinacy  in  not  calling 
entirely  on ." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  used  a 
milder  word,  sir,"  said  I,  with  invo- 
luntary sternness,  at  the  same  time 
directing  my  attention  exclusively 
to  his  wife — as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
hinting  the  propriety  of  his  retiring. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her,  sir  ?" 
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he  enquired,  in  a  more  respectful 
tone  than  he  had  hitherto  assumed. 

"  General  debility,  sir,  and  occa- 
sional pain,"  said  I  coldly. 

"  What's  it  owing  to  ?" 

I  looked  suddenly  at  Mrs  T ; 

our  eyes  met — and  hers  had  an  ex- 
pression of  apprehension.  I  deter- 
mined, however,  to  give  a  hint  that 
I  suspected  all  was  not  right, 
and  replied — "  I  fear  she  does  not 
take  suitable  nourishment — keeps 
irregular  hours — and  has  something 
or  other  in  her  mind  which  harasses 
her."  The  latter  words  I  accom- 
panied with  a  steady  look  into  his 
face.  He  seemed  a  little  flushed. 

"  You're  mistaken,  sir,"  said  he 
with  a  brusque  air ;  "  she  may  eat 
what  she  likes— that  I  can  afford — 
may  go  to  bed  at  what  hour  she 
likes — and  it's  all  her  own  fault 
that  she  will  sit  moping  over  the 
fire  night  after  night,  and  week 
after  week — waiting  for  my  return — 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing"  

"  That  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
account  for  her  illness,"  said  I,  point- 
edly. He  began  to  lose  his  temper, 
for  he  saw  the  shameful  acknow- 
ledgment he  had  unwittingly  made. 

"  Pray,  Mrs  T ,"   he  enquired, 

looking  angrily  at  his  wife,  who  sate 
pale  and  trembling  by  my  side, — 
"  Have  you  any  thing  on  your  mind 
— eh  y — If  so — why — speak  out — no 
sneaking  ?" 

"No!"  she  stammered;  "and  I 
never  said  I  had — I  assure  you.  Did 
I  ever  give  you  even  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  of  the  kind,  doctor  ?"  she 
continued,  appealing  to  me. 

"  By  no  means,  madam, — not  in 
the  slightest,  on  any  occasion,"  I 
replied;  "  it  was  only  a  conjecture 
— a  suspicion  of  my  own."  I  thought 
he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  made 
some  instant  reply,for  his  eye  glared 
furiously  on  me.  He  bit  his  lips, 
however,  and  continued  silent.  His 
conscience  "  pricked  him."  I  began 
to  feel  uneasy  about  the  future  quiet 

of  Mrs  T ,  lest  any  observations 

of  mine  should  have  excited  her 
husband's  suspicions  that  she  made 
disclosures  to  me  of  family  matters. 

"  What  would  you  advise  for  her, 
sir  ?"  he  asked  coldly. 

"  Removal,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  the 
sea-side;  a  liberal  diet,  and  lively 
society." 

«  Very  well,  sir,"  said  he,  after  a 


puzzled  pause  ;  "  very  good,  sir — 
very ;  it  shall  be  attended  to. — Per- 
haps you  want  to  be  alone — eh  ? — So 
I'll  leave  you!"  and  directing  a  pe- 
culiar look  towards  his  wife,  as  if 
warning  her  against  something  or 
other,  he  left  the  room.  She  burst 
into  tears  directly  he  was  gone. 

"  My  dear  madam,  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  I  suspect  your  husband's 
behaviour  towards  you  is  somewhat 
harsh,  and,  perhaps,  unkind"  said  I, 
in  as  soothing  a  tone  as  I  could  com- 
mand, and  pressing  her  hand  kindly 
into  mine. 

"  Oh  no,  doctor, — no  !"  she  re- 
plied, adding  in  an  altered  manner, 
indicating  displeasure,  "what  makes 
you  think  so,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  madam,  simply  because  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  or  my  ears  to 
what  passes  even  while  I  am  here 
— as  for  instance — only  just  now, 
madam— *just  now." 

She  sighed,  and  made  me  no  reply. 
I  told  her  I  was  in  earnest  in  recom- 
mending the  course  I  had  mentioned 
to  her  husband. 

"  Oh  dear,  doctor,  no,  no, — we 
could  not  afford  it,"  said  she,  with  a 
sigh.  At  that  moment  her  husband 
returned, — and  resumed  his  former 
seat  in  sullen  silence.  I  soon  after 
took  my  departure. 

April  7th. — Does  not  the  following 
make  one  blush  for  one's  species  ?— 
I  give  it  merely  as  I  received  it  from 

the  lips  of  Mrs  T .    Inestimable 

woman !  why  are  you  fated  to  endure 
such  pangs  ? 

About  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
hearing  her  husband  come  in,  and 
thinking,  from  his  looks,  of  which 
she  caught  a  casual  and  hasty  glance 
through  the  window,  that  he  was 
fatigued,  and  stood  in  need  of  some 
refreshment,  she  poured  out  a  glass 
of  port  wine,  almost  the  last  in  a  so- 
litary bottle  which  she  had  pur- 
chased, under  my  directions,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and,  with  a  bis- 
cuit, brought  it  herself  down  stairs — 
though  the  effort  so  exhausted  her 
feeble  frame,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  for  several  moments  on 
the  last  stair  to  recover  her  breath. 
At  last  she  ventured  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  little  back-office  where 
he  was  sitting,  holding  the  little 
waiter  with  the  glass  of  wine  and 
the  biscuit  in  her  left  hand. 

"Who's  there?"  enquired  the  gruff 
voice  of  T— ». 
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"  It's  only  I,  my  dear.  May  1 
come  iii,  please  ?"  replied  the  gentle 
voice  of  his  wife. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  eh  ? — 
What  the  d — 1  do  you  want  with 
me  now  ?"  said  he,  surlily. 

"  I've  brought  you  something,  my 
dear,"  she  replied,  and  ventured  to 

open  the  door.     T was  sitting 

before  some  papers  or  parchments, 
alone,  and  his  countenance  shewed 
that  he  was  in  a  worse  humour  than 
usual.  So  soon  as  he  saw  her  er- 
rand, he  suddenly  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  exclaiming  in  an  angry 

tone — "  What  the  brings  you 

here  in  this  way,  plaguing  me  while 

engaged  at  business,  you !   Eh, 

woman?"  Oh,  my  God !  In  a  sudden 
fit  of  fury,  he  struck  the  waiter,  wine, 
biscuit  and  all,  out  of  her  trembling 
hands  to  the  floor,  rudely  pushed  her 
out  of  the  room,  and  slammed  the 
door  violently  in  her  face.  He  did 
not  re-open  it,  though  he  could  not 
but  have  heard  her  fall  upon  the 
floor,  the  shock  was  so  sudden  and 
violent 

There,  stretched  across  the  mat, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  lay 
that  suffering  creature,  unable  to 
rise,  till  her  stifled  sobbings  brought 
the  servant  girl  to  her  assistance. 

"  I  can't  help  saying  it's  most  abo- 
minable usage  of  you,  ma'am ;  it  is 
— and  I  don't  care  if  master  hears 
me  say  so  neither,"  said  the  girl, 
herself  crying;  "  for  I'm  sure  he 
isn't  worthy  of  the  very  shoes  you 
wear — he  isn't."  She  was  endea- 
vouring to  lift  her  mistress,  when 

Mrs  T- suddenly  burst   into   a 

loud  unnatural  laugh,  and  went  off 

into   violent  hysterics.     Mr  T , 

hearing  the  noise  of  talking  and 
laughing,  sprung  to  the  door,  threw 
it  open,  and  shouted  to  them  to  be 
"  off  with  their  noise — disturbing 
business  !" — but  the  piteous  spec- 
tacle of  his  prostrate  wife  stopped 
him — and,  almost  petrified  with  hor- 
ror, he  knelt  down  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  her  all  he  could.  *  * 

About  an  hour  after  this  occurrence 
I  happened  to  call — and  found  her 
lying  in  bed,  alone — her  husband 
having  left  her  on  business.  When 
the  servant  told  me — and  her  mistress 
reluctantly  corroborated  what  she 
said — the  circumstances  above  re- 
lated, I  felt  such  indignation  swell- 
ing my  whole  frame,  that  had  he 
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been  within  reach,  I  could  not  have 
resisted  caning  the  scoundrel  within 
an  inch  of  his  unworthy  life !  The 
recollection  of  this  occurrence  tor- 
tures me  even  now,  and  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  such  brutality  as  T — —'s 
could  have  been  shewn  by  man! — 

Mrs  T kept  her  room  from  that 

hour,  and  never  left  it,  till  she  was 
carried  out  for  burial ! — But  this  is 
anticipating. 

April  8tK,  9th,  10th,  llth.— I   see 

clearly  that  poor   Mrs   T will 

never  rise  from  her  bed  again.  She 
has  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  grief 
to  the  dregs ! — She  is  one  of  the 
meekest  sufferers  I  ever  had  for  a 
patient.  She  says  little  to  me,  or  to 
any  one ;  and  shews  a  regard — a  love 
for  her  unworthy  husband,  which,  I 
think,  can  be  called  by  no  other 
name  than  absolute  infatuation.  I 
have  never  yet  heard  her  breathe  a 
hint  to  his  disadvantage.  He  is  not 
much  with  her ;  and  from  what  little 
I  have  seen,  feel  convinced  that  his 
eyes  are  opening  to  a  sense  of  the 
flagrant  iniquity  of  his  past  conduct. 
And  what  are  the  effects  produced 
by  his  feelings  of  shame  and  re- 
morse ?  He  endeavours  to  forget  all 
in  the  continual  stupor  induced  by 
liquor ! 

April  \-2th. — Mrs  T delirious. 

Raved  while  I  was  there  about  her 
child — convulsions — said  something 

about  "cruel   of  Mr   T to  be 

drunk  while  his  child  lay  dying," — 
and  said  many  other  things  which 
shocked  me  unutterably,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  her  primary  dis- 
order was — a  broken  heart.  I  am 
sure  she  must  have  endured  a  series 
of  brutal  usage  from  her  husband  ! 

13th. — The  whole  house  up- 
side down — in  disorder  and  confu- 
sion from  the  top  to  the  bottom — 
for  there  is  an  execution  in  it,  and 
the  officers  and  an  appraiser  are 
making  an  inventory  of  the  furni- 
ture ; — poor — poor — poor  Mrs  T 

lying  all  .the  while  on  her  death-bed  ! 
— The  servant  told  me  afterwards, 
that  her  mistress,  hearing  strange 
steps  and  voices,  called  what  was 
the  matter ;  and  on  receiving  word 
of  the  real  state  of  matters,  lifted  up 
her  hands,  burst  into  an  agony  of 
weeping,  and  prayed  that  the  Al- 
mighty would  be  pleased  to  remove 
her  from  such  a  scene  of  wretched- 
ness. T— -  himself,  I  learnt,  was 
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sitting  cowering  over  the  kitchen 
fire,  crying  like  a  child  ! — Brute ! 
coward !  fool ! — Such  was  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  of  my  arrival.  I 
was  inconceivably  shocked,  and  hur- 
ried to  Mrs  T 's  room,  with  un- 
usual haste  and  trepidation.  I  found 
her  in  tears — sobbing,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Why  won't  they  let  us  rest  a 
little  ? — why  strip  the  house  before 
I  am  gone? — can  they  not  wait  a 
little  ?— where,  where  is  Mr  T ?" 

I  could  not  for  several  minutes 
speak  myself, — for  tears.  At  length 
I  succeeded  in  allaying  her  excite- 
mentand  agitation.  At  her  request, 
I  sent  for  the  appraiser  into  her 
room.  He  came — and  seemed  a 
respectable  and  feeling  man. 

"  Were  you  bent  upon  stripping 
the  house,  sir,  while  this  lady  is  lying 
in  her  present  dangerous  state  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  indeed,  sir,"  replied 
the  man,  with  considerable  emotion 
— "  I'm  sorry  for  it — very — but  it  is 
my  duty — duty — ordered — "  he  con- 
tinued, composedly ;  "  if  I  had  my 
own  way,  sir" 

"  But  at  least  you  need  not  ap- 
proach this  chamber,  sir,"  said  I, 
rather  sternly.  He  stammered  some- 
thing like  the  words,  "  obliged — 
sorry — court  of  law,"  &c.  &c.  Mrs 

T again  burst  into  an  agony  of 

tears. 

"  Retire,  sir,  for  the  present,"  said 
I,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  "  and  we 
will  send  for  you  soon."  I  then  en- 
tered into  a  conversation  with  my 
poor  persecuted  patient,  and  she  told 
me  ot  the  L.5000  settled  to  her  sepa- 
rate use,  and  which  she  intended, 
under  a  power  in  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment, to  will  to  her  husband.  I 
spontaneously  promised  to  stand  se- 
curity for  the  satisfaction  of  the  exe- 
cution, provided  the  creditors  would 
defer  proceedings  for  three  months. 
She  blessed  me  for  it ! — This,  how- 
ever, I  afterwards  learned  would  be 
illegal,  at  least  so  I  was  told ;  and  I 
therefore  wrote  a  cheque  on  my 
banker  for  the  amount  awarded  by 
the  court,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
distress  from  that  quarter.  At  Mrs 

T 's  urgent  request,  I  returned 

to  her  bedside  that  evening.  I  found 
a  table,  with  writing  materials  placed 
before  a  chair,  in  which  she  begged 
me  to  be  seated.  She  then  dictated 
to  me  her  will — in  which,  after  de- 


ducting the  sum  I  had  advanced  in 
satisfaction  of  the  execution,  and 
leaving  me,  in  addition,  sufficient  to 
purchase  a  plain  mourning  ring,  she 
bequeathed  the  whole  absolutely  and 
unreservedly  to  her  husband;  and 
added,  my  hand  shaking  while  I 
wrote  it  down,  "  hoping  that  he  will 
use  it  prudently,  and  not  entirely  for- 
get me  when  I  am  gone.  And  if  he 
should — if  he  should — "  her  utter- 
ance was  choked — "  and  if  he  should 
—marry  again — "  again  she  paused. 
"  Dear,  dear  madam  !  compose 
yourself !  Take  time !  This  dread- 
ful agitation  will  accelerate  the  event 
we  are  all  dreading !"  said  I. 

"  No — don't  fear.  I  beg  you  will 
go  on !  If  he  should  marry  again, 
may  he  use  her — use  her — No,  no, 
no  ! — strike  all  the  last  clause  out ! 
Give  me  the  pen !"  I  did  as  she 
directed  me — struck  out  from  the 
words,  "  and  if  he  should,"  &c.,  and 
put  the  pen  into  her  hand.  With 
trembling  fingers  she  traced  the  let- 
ters of  her  name ;  I  witnessed  it,  and 
she  said, "  Now,  is  all  right  ?"— "  Yes, 
madam,"  I  replied.  She  then  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, "  Oh, 
George !  George  !  this  will  shew  you 
that,  however  tired  you  may  have 
grown  of  me,  I  have  loved  you  to  the 
end — I  have— I  have !"  She  burst 
into  louder  weeping. 

"  Oh,  it's  hard,  it's  hard  to  part 
with  him,  though  he  might — he  might 
have  used  me — No !"  she  paused. 
I  suffered  her  excited  feelings  to  grow 
calm  ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  soothe  her,  I  took 
my  departure  from  witnessing  one 
of  the  most  heart-breaking  scenes  I 
have  ever  encountered.  Her  husband 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  enter 
her  room  that  day ;  but  all  night 
long,  I  was  told,  he  sate  outside  the 
door,  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the 
stairs,  and  more  than  once  startled 
her  with  hi*  sighs. 

April  \±th  to  May  6th. — Sinking 
rapidly.  I  shall  be  astonished  if  she 
survive  a  week.  She  is  compara- 
tively in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and 
has  availed  herself  of  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  to  some  purpose. 
On  this  day  (May  6th)  I  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  her  the  facts  which 
compose  the  former  part  of  this  nar- 
rative. Her  gentle,  palliating  way  of 
telling  it,  divested  the  conduct  of 
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her  husband  of  almost  all  blame- 
worthiness  !  She  could  not  allow 
me  to  make  a  harsh  or  condemnatory 
comment  all  the  way  through !  She 
blamed  herself  as  she  went  on; 
accused  herself  of  want  of  firmness ; 

said  she  was  afraid  Mr  T had 

been  disappointed  in  her  disposi- 
tion ;  said  that  if  he  HAD  done  any 
thing  wrong,  it  was  owing  to  the 
bad  companions  who  had  enticed 
him  from  the  path  of  duty  into  that 
of  dissipation ;  tliat  he  had  not  ex- 
actly neglected  her,  or  wilfully  ill- 
used  her ;  but— but — she  could  say 
nothing  to  extenuate  his  guilt,  and  I 
begged  her  not !  I  left  her  in  tears 
myself. 

O  woman !  woman !  woman ! "  We 
had  been  brutes  without  you,"  and 
the  mean  and  miserable  T  was 
a  brute  with  you ! 

May  8th.— Mrs  T— —  wasted  to 
a  shadow :  all  the  horrors  of  con- 
sumption !  Her  husband,  though 
apparently  broken-hearted,  cannot, 
though  probably  no  one  will  believe 
it — he  cannot  refrain  from  frequent- 
ing the — public-house !  He  pretends 
that  his  spirits  are  so  low,  so  op- 
pressed, that  he  requires  the  use  of 

stimulating  licjuors!  MrsT made 

me  promise  this  morning  that  I  would 
see  her  coffin  closed ;  and  a  small 
locket,  containing  a  portion  of  her 
child's  and  husband's  hair,  placed 
next  her  heart.  I  nodded  acquies- 
cence,  for  my  tongue  refused  me 
words  I 

10/A. — I  was  summoned  this  even- 
ing to  witness  the  exit  from  our 
world  of  one  of  the  sweetest,  love- 
liest spirits,  that  it  was,  and  is,  un- 
worthy of !  I  was  not  sent  for  under 
the  apprehension  that  her  end  was  at 
hand,  but  on  account  of  some  pain- 
ful symptoms  which  had  manifested 
themselves  since  my  visit  in  the 
morning.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock 
when  I  arrived,  and  found  her  in  a 
flow  of  spirits,  very  unexpected  and 
unusual  in  her  situation.  Her  eye 
was  bright,  and  she  could  talk  with 
a  clearness  and  rapidity  of  utterance, 
to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stran- 
ger. She  told  me  that  she  had  been 
awakened  from  sleep  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  sweet  singing — which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  was  wholly  imagi- 
nary. She  was  in  a  very  happy  frame 
of  mind ;  but  evidently  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  excitement,  Her  sottish 


husband  was  sitting  opposite  the  fire, 
his  face  entirely  hid  in  his  hands ;  and 
he  maintained  a  stupid  silence,  un 
disturbed  even  by  my  entrance.  Mrs 
T— —  thanked  me,  in  almost  enthu- 
siastic terms,  for  my  attention  to  her 
throughout  her  illness,  and  regretted 
that  I  would  not  allow  her  to  testify 
her  sense  of  it,  by  leaving  me  a  tri- 
fling legacy. 

"  George — George  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, with  sudden  and  startling  energy 
— an  inspiration  of  tone  which 
brought  him  in  an  instant,  with  an 
affrighted  air,  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
"  George,  I've  a  message  from 
Heaven  for  you  !  Listen — God  will 
never  bless  you,  unless  you  alter 
your  courses  !"  The  man  shrunk 
and  trembled  under  the  scorching, 
burning,  overpowering  glance  of  her 
eye.  "  Come,  dearest,  come — Doctor 
1  '••  will  let  you  sit  beside  me  for  a 
few  moments !"  I  removed,  and  made 
way  for  him.  She  clasped  his  hand 
in  hers. 

"  Well,  George,  we  must  part !" 
said  she,  closing  her  eyes,  and  breath- 
ing fast.  The  husband  sobbed  like 
a  child,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
handkerchief. — "  Do  you  forgive 
me !"  he  murmured,  half  choked  with 
emotion. 

"  Yes,  God  knows  I  do,  from  my 
heart !  I  forgive  all  the  little  you 
have  ever  grieved  me  about !" 

"  Oh,  Jane — Jane — Jane !"  groan- 
ed the  man,  suddenly  stooping  over 
the  bed,  and  kissing  her  lips  in  an 
apparent  ecstasy.  He  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  cried  bitterly. 

"  Rise,  George,  rise,"  said  his  wife, 
faintly.  He  obeyed  her,  and  she 
again  clasped  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  George,  are  you  there — are  you  ?" 
she  enquired,  in  a  voice  fainter  and 
fainter. 

"  Here  I  am,  love  ! — oh,  look  on 
me !— look  on  me  !"  he  sobbed,  ga- 
zing steadily  on  her  features.  "  Say 
once  more  that  you  forgive  me  !  Let 
me  hear  your  dear,  blessed  voice 
once  again — or — or" 

"I  no  !  Kiss  me— kiss  me,"  she 
murmured,  almost  inaudibly;  and 
her  unworthy  husband  kissed  away 
the  last  expiring  breath  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  injured  women, 
whose  hearts  have  been  broken  by  a 
husband's  brutality  1 

IZth. — This  evening  I  looked  in  at 
the  house  where  my  late  patient  lay 
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dead,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
my  promise,  and  seeing  her  locket 
placed  near  her  heart,  and  the  coffin 
closed.  I  then  went  into  the  parlour, 
where  sat  the  bereaved  husband,  in 
company  with  his  clerk,  who  had, 
ever  since  his  engagement,  shewed 
a  deep  regard  and  respect  for  Mrs 
T .  After  I  had  sat  some  mo- 
ments in  their  company, — 

"  I've  something  on  my  mind,  Mr 
T- — ,"  said  the  young  man  with 
emotion, "  which  I  shall  not  be  happy 
till  I've  told  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  enquired  his  mas- 
ter, languidly. 

"  Do  you  recollect  how  often  you 
used  to  praise  my  draft-copying,  and 
wondered  how  I  got  through  so  much 
work?" 

"  Why,  yes,  d-*-n  you,  yes !"  re- 
plied his  master  angrily;  "  what 
have  you  brought  that  up  for  now, 
eh?" 

"  To  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not 
deserve  your  praises" • 

"  Well — well — no  more,"  inter- 
rupted his  master,  impatiently. 
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"  But  I  must,  and  will  tell  you, 
that  it  was  all  done  by  poor  Mrs 
T  ",  who  learnt  engrossing,  and 
sat  up  whole  nights  together  writing, 
that  you  might  not  lose  your  busi- 
ness, till  she  was  nearly  blinded, 
poor  dear  lady  !  and  she  would  not 
even  let  me  tell  you!  And  I  shall 
make  free  to  tell  you,"  continued 
the  young  man,  rising,  and  bursting 
into  tears, — "  I  shall  make  free  to  ten 
you,  that  you  have  behaved  shame- 
fully— brutally  to  her,  and  have  bro- 
ken her  poor  heart — you  have — and 
God  will  remember  you  for  it  !"— • 
And  he  left  the  room,  and  never  again 
entered  the  house,  the  scene  or  his 
beloved  mistress's  martyrdom. 

Mr  T— —  listened  to  all  this  with- 
out uttering  a  word — his  eyes  dila- 
ted— and  he  presently  burst  into  a 
fit  of  loud  and  lamentable  weeping, 
which  lasted  long  after  I  left;  and 
that  evening  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  unable,  like  one  before  him, 
to  endure  the  heavy  smitings  of  a 
guilty  conscience, 


THOMSON'S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

BY  DELTA, 

"  Is  Ednam,  then,  so  near  me  ?  I  must  gaze 

On  Thomson's  cradle- spot,— as  sweet  a  bard 

As  ever  graced  the  name, — and  on  the  scenes 

That  first  to  poesy  awoke  his  soul." 

So  saying  to  myself,  with  eager  step, 

Down  through  the  avenues  of  Sydenham, 

The  birth-house  of  the  being  with  whose  fate 

Mine  own  is  sweetly  mingled,  on  I  stray'd 

In  a  perplexity  of  pleasing  thoughts, 

Amid  the  perfume  of  blown  eglantine, 

And  hedge-row  wild-flowers,  memory  conjuring  up 

The  bright  and  soul-subduing  lays  of  him, 

Whose  fame  is  with  his  country's  being  mix'd, 

And  cannot  die ; — until  at  length  I  gain'd 

An  opening  in  the  road,  between  the  stems 

Of  two  green  sycamores, — and  lo !  at  once, 

The  downward  country  like  a  map  unfuii'd 

Before  me, — pastures  green, — and  forests  dark,*— 

And,  in  its  simple  quietude  reveal' d, 

Ednam — no  more  a  visionary  scene ! 

A  rural  church, — some  scatter'd  cottage  roofs, 
From  whose  secluded  hearths  the  thin  blue  smoke, 
Silently  wreathing  through  the  breezeless  air, 
Ascended,  mingling  with  the  summer  sky — 
A  rustic  bridge,  mossy  and  weather-stain.' d— 
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A  fairy  streamlet,  singing  to  itself — 
And  here  and  there  a  venerable  tree 
In  foliage  d  beauty :— of  these  elements, 
And  only  these,  the  simple  scene  was  form'd. 

Oft  had  I  dream'd  of  Ednam,  of  the  spot 
Where,  to  the  light  of  life,  the  infant  eye 
Of  Thomson  open'd ;  till  the  syllables 
Brought  to  my  heart  a  vista  of  delight, 
A  soft  Elysian  picture,  dipp'd  in  hues 
Of  pastoral  loveliness — an  atmosphere, 
Such  as  the  wizard's  wand  has  charm'd  around 
The  realm  of  Indolence,  where  every  sight, 
And  every  sound,  unto  tranquillity 
Smooth'd  down  the  ever-swelling  waves  of  thought ; — 
And  oft,  while  o'er  the  Bard's  harmonious  page, 
Nature's  reflected  picture,  I  have  hung 
Enchanted,  wondering  thoughts  have  cross'd  my  mind, 
Of  his  lone  boyhood,  and  the  eager  thirst 
With  which  his  opening  spirit  must  have  drank 
The  shews  of  earth  and  heaven,  till  I  have  wish'd 
That  on  his  birth-place  I  could  gaze,  and  tread 
The  pathways  hallow'd  by  the  feet  ot  him 
Whose  inspiration  sang  the  Vernal  morn 
With  its  refulgent  brow ;  the  Summer  day 
Glowing  and  endless ;  the  Autumnal  eve 
Of  mellow  dye  ;  and  Winter's  midnight  arch 
Unclouded,  paved  with  multitudinous  stars. 

Now  Ednam  was  before  me — but  the  thought 
Of  Thomson  vanish'd,  nor  would  coalesce 
And  mingle  with  the  landscape,  as  the  stream 
Loses  itself  within  the  summer  sea; 
For  why  ?  a  spell  was  broken ;  it  was  not 
My  vision  shadow'd  by  reality 
In  lineaments  harmonious,  it  was  not 
The  poet's  birth-place, — earth  etherealized 
And  spiritual, — but  quite  an  alien  scene, 
Fair  in  itself,  aud  only  for  itself 
To  seek  our  praises  or  regard  ;  the  clue 
Of  old  associations  was  destroy'd,— 
A  leaf  from  Fancy's  volume  was  torn  out, — 
And,  as  the  fairy  frost-work  leaves  the  grass, 
A  tract  of  mental  Eden  was  laid  waste, 
Never  to  blossom  more ! 

Alone  I  stood, 

Gazing  around  me  in  the  glowing  light 
Of  noon,  while,  overhead,  the  rapturous  lark 
Soar'd  as  she  sang,  less  and  less  visible, 
Till  but  a  voice  mid  Heaven's  engulfing  blue. — 
Yet  though  the  tones  and  smiles  of  Nature  bade 
The  heart  rejoice,  a  shadow  overspread 
My  musings,  and  the  fairy-land  of  thought 
"  Melted  into  the  light  of  common  day." 
A  moment's  look  had  disenchanted  years 
Of  cherish'd  vision ;  Ednam,  which  before 
Spoke  to  my  spirit  as  a  spell,  was  now 
The  index  to  a  code  of  other  thoughts ; 
And  turning  on  my  heel,  I  sigh'd  to  think 
How  oft  our  joys  depend  on  ignorance. 
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THE  LAST  SONG  OF  SAPPHO, 
BY  MBS  HEMANS. 

What  is  Poesy,  but  to  create 

From  overfeeling,  good  or  ill,  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate  ? 

Bestowing  fire  from  Heaven,  and  then,  too  late, 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain  ! 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 
Who,  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain. 

Lies  chaiu'd  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea  shore. 

BYRON'S  Prophecy  of  Dante, 

SOUND  on,  thou  dark  unslumbering  sea  ! 

MY  dirge  is  in  thy  moan ; 
My  spirit  finds  response  in  thee, 
To  its  own  ceaseless  cry — "  Alone,  alone !" 

Yet  send  me  back  one  other  word, 

Ye  tones  that  never  cease  ! 
Oh !  let  your  hidden  leaves  be  stirr'd, 
And  say,  deep  waters !  can  you  give  me  peace  ? 

Away ! — my  weary  soul  hath  sought 

In  vain  one  echoing  sigh, 
One  answer  to  consuming  thought 
In  human  breasts — and  will  the  wave  reply  ? 

Sound  on,  thou  dark  unslumbering  sea  ! 

Sound  in  thy  scorn  and  pride ! 
I  ask  not,  alien  world  !  from  thee, 
What  my  own  kindred  earth  hath  still  denied ! 

And  yet  I  loved  that  earth  so  well, 

With  all  its  lovely  things ! 
Was  it  for  this  the  death-wind  fell 
On  my  rich  lyre,  and  quench'd  its  living  strings  ? 

Let  them  lie  silent  at  my  feet ! 
Since,  broken  even  as  they, 
The  heart,  whose  music  made  them  sweet, 
Hath  pour'd  on  desert  sands  its  wealth  away. 

Yet  glory's  light  hath  touch'd  my  name, 

The  laurel  wreath  is  mine — 
With  a  worn  heart,  a  weary  frame, 
O !  restless  Deep  !  I  come  to  make  them  thine ! 

Give  to  that  crown,  that  burning  crown, 

Place  in  thy  darkest  hold  ! 
Bury  my  anguish,  my  renown, 
With  hidden  wrecks,  lost  gems,  and  wasted  gold ! 

Thou  sea-bird,  on  the  billow's  crest, 

Thou  hast  thy  love,  thy  home  ! 
They  wait  thee  in  the  quiet  nest— 
And  I— unsought,  unwatch'd  for— I  too  come  ! 

I,  with  this  winged  nature  fraught, 

These  visions,  brightly  free, 
This  boundless  love,  this  fiery  thought— 
Alone,  I  come !  O !  give  me  peace,  dark  Sea ! 
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THE  PENITENT  S  RETURN. 
BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Can  guilt  or  misery  ever  enter  here  ? 
Ah  !  no,  the  spirit  of  domestic  peace, 
•     Though  calm  and  gentle  as  the  brooding  dore, 
And  ever  murmuring  forth  a  quiet  song, 
Guards,  powerful  as  the  sword  of  Cherubim, 
The  hallow'd  Porch.     She  hath  a  heavenly  smile. 
That  sinks  into  the  sullen  soul  of  vice, 
And  wins  him  o'er  to  virtue. 

WILSON. 

MY  father's  house  once  more, 
In  its  own  moonlight  beauty  !   Yet  around, 
Something,  amidst  the  dewy  calm  profound, 

Broods,  never  markrd  before  ! 

Is  it  the  brooding  night  ? 
Is  it  the  shivery  creeping  on  the  air, 
That  makes  the  home,  so  tranquil  and  so  fair, 

O'erwhelming  to  my  sight  ? 

All  solemnized  it  seems, 

And  BtilPd,  and  darken'd  in  each  time-worn  hue, 
Since  the  rich  clustering  roses  met  my  view, 

As  now,  by  starry  gleams. 

And  this  high  elm,  where  last 
I  stood  and  linger  d — where  my  sisters  made 
Our  mother's  bower — I  deem'd  not  that  it  cast 

So  far  and  dark  a  shade  ! 

How  spirit-like  a  tone 

Sighs  through  yon  tree  !  My  father's  place  was  there 
At  evening-hours,  while  soft  winds  waved  his  hair ! 

Now  those  grey  locks  are  gone ! 

My  soul  grows  faint  with  fear  ! 
Even  as  if  angel-steps  had  inark'd  the  sod. 
I  tremble  where  I  move — the  voice  of  God 

Is  in  the  foliage  here  ! 

Is  it  indeed  the  night 

That  makes  my  home  so  awful  ?  Faithless  hearted ! 
'Tis  that  from  thine  own  bosom  hath  departed 

The  in-born  gladdening  light ! 

No  outward  thing  is  changed  ; 
Only  the  joy  of  purity  is  fled, 
And,  long  from  Nature's  melodies  estranged, 

Thou  hear'st  their  tones  with  dread. 

Therefore,  the  calm  abode 
By  thy  dark  spirit  is  o'erhung  with  shade, 
And,  therefore,  in  the  leaves,  the  voice  of  God 

Makes  thy  sick  heart  afraid  ! 

The  night-flowers  round  that  door, 
Still  breathe  pure  fragrance  on  the  untainted  air  ; 
Thou,  thou  alone,  art  worthy  now  no  more 
To  pass,  and  rest  thee  there ! 
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And  must  I  turn  away  ? 

— Hark,  hark ! — it  is  my  mother's  voice  I  hear, 
Sadder  than  once  it  seem'd — yet  soft  and  clear — 

Doth  she  not  seem  to  pray  ? 

My  name ! — I  caught  the  sound ! 
Oh  !  blessed  tone  of  love — the  deep,  the  mild — 
Mother,  my  mother  !  Now  receive  thy  child, 

Take  back  the  Lost  and  Found ! 


REMEMBRANCE. 

MINE,  Mary,  thou  canst  never  be, 
But  kindly  will  I  think  of  thee. 
The  memory  of  the  past  shall  fling 

A  balm  upon  each  bitter  thought, 
And  soften  with  its  shadowy  wing 

The  agonies  which  grief  hath  wrought. 
I  cannot,  though  I  would,  forget 

The  beauty  of  thy  youthful  years, 
Ere  Sorrow's  bitter  fountains  wet 

Mine  eyes  with  unavailing  tears. 
Then  we  were  happy;  and  thy  heart, 
Unused  to  play  the  mourner's  part, 
Responded  with  a  throb  divine 
To  each  enraptured  pulse  of  mine. 

Even  when  upon  the  boundless  deep, 

My  thoughts  were  ever  turn'd  on  thee ; 
In  vision,  I  beheld  thee  weep 

As  when  thou  bad'st  adieu  to  me. 
Thy  form  has  haunted  still  my  heart, 

By  starry  night  and  gaudy  day ; 
I  see  it  in  the  moonbeam's  start, 

I  see  it  in  the  morning  grey. 
Time  cannot  from  my  mind  erase 
The  memory  of  that  angel  face, 
Nor  the  corroding  hand  of  Care 
Sweep  out  the  thoughts  imprinted  there. 

Let  years  pass  on  of  earthly  woe, 

Still  thou  wilt  be  to  me  for  ever, 
As  if  Fate  doom'd  our  barks  to  go 

United  down  Life's  stormy  river. 
To  blot  thy  memory  from  my  breast, 

Absence  and  Time  alike  hath  striven ; 
Alas !  who  calm  on  earth  can  rest, 

That  once  hath  had  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  ! 

A  MODERN  PYTHAP.OREAN. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SAVINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


THE  business  of  the  Houses,  since 
the  appointment  of  the  new  Ministry, 
has  been  rather  of  a  rambling  and 
conversational  character.    The  Go- 
vernment has  been  wisely  cautious 
of  precipitating  itself  upon  the  im- 
portant measures  which  it  is  pledged 
to  bring  forward  and  to  support ;  and 
waits  to  consolidate  itself  before  it 
proceeds  to  unsettle  existing  systems, 
in  which  the  most  important  interests 
are  concerned.  There  have,however, 
been  some  measures  gravely  propo- 
sed in  the  Upper  House,  and  many 
matters   slightly  discussed    in    the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  which  some 
remarks  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor 
unuseful  at  the  present  moment.  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  more  prominent  matters  which 
have  occupied  Parliament  during  the 
present  month ;  and  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  du- 
ring the  current  session,  when  par- 
liamentary business  may  be  expected 
to  be  of  such  vivid  and  paramount 
interest,  we  shall  take  a  regular  and 
methodical  view  of  it,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  debates,  but  the 
papers  laid  before  the  House,  which 
frequently  contain  a  vast  quantity  of 
important  information  that  the  king- 
dom in  general  knows  nothing  about, 
though  the  public  pays  a  swinging 
sum  for  the  preparation  and  printing 
of  the  documents. 

Two  parliamentary  commissions, 
and  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  are  now  busily  employed  witli 
schemes  for  the  reformation  of  the 
administration  of  the  law;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  (unless,  according  to  the  old 
adage,  too  many  cooks  should  spoil 
the  oroth)  that  we  may  ere  long  ob- 
tain some  amendment  of  rules  of  law 
and  practice  so  obviously  contradic- 
tory to  common  sense,  so  plainly  a 
hinderance  in  the  way  of  justice,  that 
it  is  only  amazing  that  habit  should 
have  so  long  induced  men  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  such  monstrous  absurdity.  We 
may  boast  of  the  principles  of  British 
law  as  much  as  we  will ;  but  in  its 
details,  and  in  its  practice,  it  is,  and 
must  be,  in  the  view  of  every  man 
who  loves  truth,  and  plainness,  and 
simplicity,  the  most  revolting  and 
ridiculous  thing  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  The  simplest  action  at  law 
is  a  course  of  lie  upon  lie,  and  fiction 


upon  fiction,  the  expense  enormous, 
and  the  result  doubtful  to  the  end, 
although  the  truth  may  be  as  obvious 
as  the  sun  at  noonday.    If  you  go 
into  the  King's  Bench  with  a  com- 
mon action,  the  very  right  of  the 
court  to  try  it  is  founded  upon  an 
assumption  of  that  which  the  court 
knows  not  to  be  true.  The  declaration 
with  which  you  commence  must  be 
full  of  lies ;  and  when  you  know  right 
well  that  a  man  has  craftily  and  frau- 
dulently obtained  your  goods,  and  will 
not  give  them  back  unless  forced  by 
the  law,  you  are  obliged  to  aver  that 
you  lost  these  goods,  and  that  he  (the 
defendant)  casually  found  the  same. 
This  is  only  a  taste  of  the  quality  of 
all  legal  proceedings.  An  indictment 
where  a  man  is,  or  rather  should  be, 
solemnly  charged  with  taking  away 
the  life  of  another,  must,  of  necessity, 
be   a  hideous  jargon,  stuffed  with 
gross  and  trifling  absurdities,  and  al- 
together unintelligible   to    a    plain 
English  scholar.     It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  people  are  at  last  think- 
ing of  reform  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.  The  difficulty  of  real  reform, 
however,  lies  in  this,  that  lawyers, 
fromlonghabit,  and  because  the  law's 
intricacies  putmoney  in  their  pockets, 
are  not  sharp  to  see  the  absurdities 
which  ought  to  be  remedied ;  and  yet 
none  but  lawyers  can  be  intrusted  to 
prepare  the  bills  for  the  amendment 
of  the  administration  of  the  law,  be- 
cause none  but  they  can  see  his  way 
through  such  a  matter.    If  one  un- 
learned in  the  law,  should  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  such  an  amend- 
ment, he  would  be  apt  to  fare  no  bet- 
ter than  the  sage  on  ship-board,  who 
made  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom  to 
let  out  the  bilge  water,  and  had  the 
satisfaction    of   being  drowned  in 
clear  water  immediately  after. 

On  the  first  of  the  month,  Lord 
Wynford  brought  forward  his  bill  for 
amending  the  practice  of  pleading — 
for  lessening  the  expense  of  wit- 
nesses, by  allowing  written  interro- 
gatories to  be  used  in  law  courts 
as  they  already  are  in  courts  of 
equity — and  for  giving  power  to 
judges  to  make  security  be  entered 
into  in  certain  cases  for  costs.  The 
special  pleaders  say,  that  the  bill  is 
nonsense ;  but  they  have  an  interest 
in  keeping  up  the  abuse  which  the 
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bill  seeks  to  remedy.  It  is  left  over 
for  future  discussion,  and  at  another 
time  we  may  have  something  to  say 
about  it. 

On  the  second,  Lord  Brougham 
brought  fonvard  his  very  important 
bill,  for  the  establishment  of  local 
courts.  He  carefully  stated,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  no  government  mea- 
sure, but  one  emanating  from  him- 
self, as  an  individual  member  of  Par- 
liament. This  was  a  prudent  decla- 
ration, for  it  is  the  next  thing  to  im- 
possible that  the  bill,  in  its  present 
state  at  all  events,  should  pass  into 
a  law.  Like  many  other  of  Lord 
Brougham's  projects,  the  plan  is 
bold,  and  the  intention  good,  but  the 
practical  part  of  the  matter  has  not 
been  looked  to  with  sufficient  close- 
ness, and  we  believe  that  every  prac- 
tical man  who  has  examined  the  pro- 
ject, has  decided  that  such  a  scheme 
is  fit  only  for  the  imagination.  That 
much  may,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to 
reduce  the  wasteful  and  ridiculous 
excess  of  expense  in  law  proceed- 
ings, is  quite  certain ;  but  a  regiment 
of  flying  courts  like  those  proposed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  is  almost  as  wild  a 
notion  as  the  flying  men  and  women 
of  Peter  Wilkins's  celebrated  narra- 
tive, which  entertained  our  marvel- 
ling boyhood.  Lord  Brougham  should 
have  experience  enough  to  know, 
that  what  might  be  a  very  good 
scheme  if  he  had  to  build  society 
anew,  may  be  a  very  bad  one  for  a 
community  whose  habits  are  formed, 
and  arrangements  made,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  scheme  would  not 
fit  them,  unless  they  were  totally 
altered.  It  is  wise  to  undertake  the 
alteration  of  our  institutions,  (so  as 
it  be  done  cautiously  and  soberly,) 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  an  altered 
state  of  society,  because  the  matter 
is  within  our  view  and  our  power  of 
management ;  but  it  is  not  within  our 
power  to  alter  society,  so  as  to  suit 
it  to  new  institutions,  which  appear, 
to  our  abstract  reasonings,  better  than 
those  we  have.  In  former  days, 
when  people  were  thinly  scattered, 
when  they  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  laws,  were  more  simple  and 
natural,  and  when  a  plain  story  was 
told  in  a  plain  way,  and  decided 
without  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  books 
of  law,  and  thousands  of  books  of 
commentaries  upon  the  law,  county 
courts  were  fit  for  the  people,  and 
were  used,  but  even  then  they  did 
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not  fly  about  from  place  to  place.  In 
the  present  day,  people  are  so  close- 
ly locked  together — everything  be- 
ing done  by  societies  rather  than  by 
individuals,  the  various  descriptions 
of  property  so  much  increased,  and 
so  much  more  difficult  of  definition 
— the  quantity  of  rules  touching  the 
legal  distribution  of  property  in  va- 
rious cases  increased  a  thousand- 
fold, and  not  possible  to  be  known 
except  by  those  who  make  it  the 
study  of  their  lives ;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  a  description  of  people 
having  grown  up,  whose  interest,  and 
whose  constant  practice  it  is,  to  en- 
tangle and  perplex  every  dispute  by 
the  application  of  an  intricate  system 
of  laws  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
controversy,  it  is  supposed  that  none 
but  the  first  judges  of  the  land  can 
satisfactorily  preside  over  even  the 
least  important  cause,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered especially  beneficial  to  re- 
move it  out  of  the  way  of  local  inte- 
rests and  local  prepossessions,  which 
continually  operate  more  or  less 
against  strict  justice.  The  people 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  flying 
tribunal,  and  a  jury  of  their  next 
door  neighbours  to  decide  their 
causes  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  so  very 
difficult  a  thing  as  the  administration 
of  our  laws  in  civil  actions,  could  be 
properly  accomplished  by  itinerant 
local  judges,  even  though  a  spring 
van  Avere  appointed  to  travel  about 
with  the  library  of  the  court,  and 
lawyers  should  ride  post,  with  vo- 
lumes of  reports  and  decisions  stuff- 
ed in  their  saddle-bags. 

Those  who  had  not  read  the  Re- 
port of  the  Common  Law  Commis- 
sion would  doubtless  be  surprised 
to  see,  by  Lord  Brougham's  state- 
ment, how  much  of  the  litigation  of 
the  country  was  about  paltry  sums. 
He  said,  that  at  the  Lancaster  Spring 
Assizes  of  1826,  when  fifty-two  ver- 
dicts were  given  in  civil  cases,  the 
average  amount  of  each  verdict  Avas 
only  L.I 4,  15s.  In  the  year  1829,  out 
of  the  causes  tried  by  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  in  London,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  were  for  sums  under 
L!*20;  three  hundred  and  nine  for 
sums  under  L.f>0 ;  and  four  hundred 
and  six  for  sums  under  L.100.  In 
Middlesex,  in  the  same  year,  three 
hundredand  thirty-tAVO  Avere  for  sums 
under  L.20  ;  five  hundred  and  eight- 
een for  sums  under  L.50;  and  one 
third  of  the  Avjioje  number  in  Lon- 
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don  and  Middlesex  was  for  sums 
under  L.100.  Now,  what  does  all 
this  prove  ?  Not  certainly  that  itine- 
rant courts  are  necessary,  but  that 
there  is  a  premium  upon,  an  induce- 
ment to,  litigation  somewhere,  that 
ought  to  be  sought  out  and  cut  away; 
for  who  can  believe  that  many  per- 
sons, left  to  the  calm  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment  as  men  of  business, 
would,  for  the  settlement  of  a  sum 
under  L.20  or  L.50,  travel  into  Court, 
subject  themselves  to  the  loss  of  time, 
and  the  risk  of  defeat,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  costs  beyond  the  amount 
in  dispute  ?  They  do  not  follow 
their  own  judgment,  but  they  are 
artfully  led  along  step  by  step,  by 
those  persons  to  whom  lawsuits  give 
an  inordinate  profit.  No  doubt  in 
many  cases  where  the  sum  invol- 
ved is  nominally  small,  the  interest 
at  stake  is  great,  and  the  sum  put  in 
issue,  is  only  a  criterion  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a  much  larger  sum  ;  and 
this  circumstance  Lord  Brougham 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed ;  but 
still  many  of  the  actions — the  greater 
proportion  of  them — are  actually  for 
small  sums,  and  over  and  over  again 
is  the  trite  but  true  fable  illustrated, 
of  the  disputants  about  the  oyster, 
whose  controversy  was  settled  by  a 
lawyer  gobbling'up  the  fish,  and  hand- 
ing an  empty  shell  to  each  of  the 
parties  litigant.  What  is  required 
then,  we  humbly  apprehend,  is  not 
a  carrying  about  of  our  involved,  in- 
tricate, twisted,  unintelligible  forms 
of  enquiry  and  decision  from  door 
to  door ;  but  a  thorough  reform  and 
simplification  of  the  legal  means  of 
obtaining  redress  IN  WESTMINSTER 
HALL  AND  ON  THE  CIRCUITS;  at  least 
this  is  what  should  first  be  done. 
How  disgusting  it  is  to  remember, 
that  an  attorney  is  permitted  to 
charge  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  sheets,  lines,  words,  that  his  inge- 
nuity can  thrust  into  the  papers  in  a 
cause!  Which  of  our  readers  has 
been  happy  enough  not  to  have  seen 
an  attorney's  bill  of  costs  for  an  ac- 
tion in  an  English  court  ?  Was  there 
ever  seen  such  a  jargon  of  things  un- 
intelligible wave  in  their  expense  ? 
What  a  multiplicity  of  fees  of  which 
no  plain  suitor  can  it'll  the  meaning 
or  the  reason !  What  reasonable  per- 
son that  has  ever  looked  at  the  brief 
in  a  plain  two  and  two  affair,  but 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  non- 
sense of  so  much  paper,  and  so  many 


words,  to  a  matter  so  simple  ?  The  rea- 
son is,  that  the  man  who  prepared  the 
brief  is  paid  according  to  its  prolixity 
and  consequent  complexity.  Then 
the  barrister's  speeches !  Heaven  de- 
fend us,  and  bless  Lord  Brougham 
for  endeavouring  to  put  some  check 
upon  this  enormity !  Let  any  one 
who  has  learned  mathematics  or 
logic,  listen  to  any  barrister  making 
a  three-hours'  speech,  and  note  down 
the  propositions  he  has  enunciated 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  compare  the  number  of  words 
they  require,  with  the  mass  which 
has  been  uttered,  making  due  allow- 
ance at  the  same  time  "for  a  proper 
sprinkling  of  rhetorical  nourish,  and 
then  he  will  see,  how  capitally  thirty- 
five  minutes  might  have  done  the 
business.  By  some  it  is  contended, 
that  a  long  speech  is  but  the  "  men- 
struum," in  which  the  precious  pearl 
of  argument  is  dissolved,  in  order 
that  it  may  properly  soak  and  satu- 
rate the  minds  of  the  judge  and  jury; 
or,thatas  an  hostler  puts  chopped  hay 
into  the  oats  of  horses  who  swallow 
too  fast,  this  verbiage  is  necessary 
along  with  the  argument,  that  the 
judge  may  leisurely  chew  and  digest 
it ;  but  this  is  not  complimentary  to 
the  judges,  and  we  dismiss  the  excuse 
at  once.  But  one  very  principal  cause 
of  the  expense  is  the  delay.  Why 
is  this  delay  after  the  cause  is  ripe 
for  trial  ?  Because  the  King's  Bench 
has  more  to  do  than  it  can  dispatch. 
What  is  the  Exchequer  doing  '<  No- 
thing. Why  not  then  take  your  cause 
there  ?  Oh !  because  the  King's 
Bench  is  the  "  favourite  court;"  and 
having  commenced  our  proceedings 
there,  the  forms  of  the  other  court 
are  so  different,  that  in  order  to 
get  into  it,  we  should  commence  de 
novo.  How  absurd  is  all  this !  Here 
is  the  evil  to  be  remedied.  Let  no 
judges  be  appointed  to  any  court, 
who  are  not  competent,  and  then 
make  it  imperative  on  every  suitor 
to  have  his  cause  tried  by  whatever 
judge  of  the  land  is  at  leisure  to  try 
it.  When  proper  reforms  are  made 
in  the  law  itself,  or  rather  in  legal 
practice  in  the  highest  courts,  then 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  see  whether 
tribunals  must  be  sent  round  from 
town  to  town.  As  to  sums  under 
L.10,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  simple 
and  summary  jurisdiction  might  not 
be  given  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  assisted,  as  in  Ireland,  by  a 
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barrister  who  might  attend  periodi- 
cally for  the  purpose,  and  who  would 
be  well  enough  paid  for  his  tempo- 
rary absences  from  the  metropolis 
by  six  or  seven  hundred  a-year. 
Lord  Brougham  wisely  proposes  to 
try  the  experiment  of  his  bill  in  two 
counties,  before  he  carries  it  fur- 
ther. We  very  much  doubt  that  his 
system  will  ever  reach  those  two 
counties,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
it  will  never  go  beyond  them. 

On  the  3d,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
rose  in  his  place,  to  complain  to  the 
House  of  the  intemperate  language 
used  respecting  himself  by  the  King's 
Attorney-General,  at  an  election  in  the 
principal  town  of  the  county,  in  which 
he  (the  Duke)  is  the  King's  Lieute- 
nant. It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  man 
of  Sir  Thomas  Denman's  years,  and 
experience,  and  character,  should  be 
so  forgetful  of  himself,  and  the  office 
which  his  Majesty,  no  doubt  with 
some  reliance  on  his  discretion,  in- 
trusted to  him,  as  to  allow  a  vulgar 
desire  of  mob  applause  to  bear  him 
away  into  expressions  so  unbecoming 
and  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
We  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
Duke  did  not  bring  forward  his  com- 
plaint in  the  form  of  a  motion,  which 
would  have  compelled  the  Attorney- 
General  to  resort  to  a  defence  differ- 
ent in  manner  from  that  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  used  in  reply  to  the 
personal  application  for  explanation. 
It  may  belong  to  a  man's  infirmity  to 
be  easily  hurried  away  into  passionate 
language,  but  when  cooler  judgment 
returns,  candour  and  fairness  should 
induce  the  promptest  and  fullest 
reparation.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
however,  informed  the  House,  that 
"  when  he  called  for  an  explanation, 
the  answer  from  the  King's  Attorney- 
General  was  neither  explicit  nor 
distinct;  that  he  made  use  of  all  the 
legal  sinuosities,  twistings,  and  turn- 
ings, that  could  be  made  use  of;  but 
though  it  was  hard  to  know  what  was 
meant  in  the  answer,  it  was  sufficient 
to  identify  the  speech  of  the  learned 
gentleman  with  the  report."  It  does 
not  mend  the  matter,  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make,  on  his 
part,  a  more  explicit  denial  of  the 
offensive  expressions  than  he  himself 
would  make  when  applied  to,  nor 
does  the  excuse  put  forward  by 
Earl  Grey  appear  at  all  satisfactory. 
He  stated  >that "  all  he  could  then  say 
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was,  that  his  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  was  a  man  who  stood  not 
only  high  in  his  estimation,  but  in  the 
estimation  of  the  whole  country,  as 
a  man  of  great  acquirements,  great 
talent,  and  of  the  soundest  principles. 
It  was  to  be  observed  that  he  was  at 
Nottingham  riot  as  an  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, but  as  a  candidate  for  an 
election,  and  it  was  probable  that  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  that 
he  thought  most  conducive  to  that 
end."  We  submit  to  the  noble  Pre- 
mier, that  when  he  next  conde- 
scends to  defend  his  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-General, something  a  little  less 
resembling  special  pleading  would 
bemoresuitable  to  the  order  to  which 
he  belongs.  Sir  Thomas  Denman 
escaped  for  this  time  without  any 
other  censure  than  that  which  public 
opinion  gives,  but  the  lesson  to  ob- 
serve more  temperate  behaviour  we 
trust  will  not  be  lost  upon  him. 

On  the  6th,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  extremely  erudite  on  the  subject 
of  the  Regency  Bill,  and  displayed  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  a  portion 
of  family  history  full  six  hundred 
years  old.  The  Lords  "  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested,"  but 
no  one  opened  his  mouth,  so  the 
House  adjourned.  In  the  Commons, 
the  question  of  the  ballot  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  occasion  of  a  petition 
from  Armagh.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  to  which  an  incir 
dental  notice  can  by  no  means  do 
justice;  but  we  may  be  permitted 
briefly  to  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  refinementof  argument  which 
some  able  journalists  have  used  in 
favour  of  the  ballot,  and  which,  as  an 
abstract  argument,  it  is  not  easy  sa- 
tisfactorily to  answer,  the  common 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  middle 
orders  seem  to  be  against  its  use  in 
political  matters.  We  think  they  have 
decided  that  practically  the  ballot 
would  not  be  a  good  thing,  and  their 
judgment  about  the  matter  (assuming 
that  such  is  their  judgment)  is,  in  our 
view,  of  more  importance  than  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  any  subtle 
argument,  which  treats  matters 
touching  mind  and  morals,  as  it 
would  matters  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  exact  sciences.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  sound  practical 
sense  in  the  observation  of  Lord 
Acheson,  and  with  that  observation 
we  shall  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present. 
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be  gradually  diminished,  the  evil  may 


to  a  certain  extent,  be  remedied,  but 
how  it  is  to  be  totally  eradicated,  I 
know  not.  I  am  told  that  vote  by 
ballot  would  effect  all  this,  for  that  it 
would  establish  secrecy  and  security 
to  the  voter.  In  considering  this 
subject,  my  first  enquiry  naturally 
was,  how  this  could  be  proved?  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enquiry  at  all  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  assertion  is  every- 
where made,  arguments  are  founded 
upon  it,  but  I  find  nothing  to  satisfy 
me  that  the  assertion  itself  is  well 
founded.  The  voter  may  conceal  the 
actual  fact  of  his  vote  at  the  time  of 
delivering  it,  but  of  what  avail  is  this 
secrecy,  unless  it  be  followed  by  se- 
curity afterwards  ?  For  I  can  hardly 
call  that  a  state  of  security  in  which 
a  man  lives  as  it  were  by  a  perpetual 
falsehood,  and  in  continued  fear,  lest 
by  a  breach  of  confidence  in  some 
friend  to  whom  in  an  unguarded 
moment  he  may  have  disclosed  the 
truth,  or  by  some  other  chance,  the 
whole  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the 
landlord,  and  his  total  ruin  should 
ensue." 

On  the  same  evening  was  presented 
in  the  House,  two  scenes  from  a 
rather  trifling  farce,  the  plot  of  which 
turns  upon  the  rival  claims  of  the  in 
and  the  ex-government,  to  the  credit 
of  abolishing  the  office  of  Postmaster 
in  Ireland.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  Mi- 
George  Dawson  and  Mr  Goulburn 
shining  in  a  performance  of  this  sort, 
so  well  fitted  to  their  abilities.  Se- 
riously, we  wish  the  House  some 
better  employment  than  debating 
upon  whether  one  statesman  or  an- 
other decided  upon  so  magnificent 
an  act  of  executive  authority  as  the 
abolition  of  amanifestly  useless  office 
which  costs  a  few  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  If  the  late  government  have 
no  other  act  of  economy  than  this  to 
shew  for  themselves,  it  is  hardly 
worth  their  while  contending  for  it ; 
if  they  have  many  more,  they  may 
leave  this  act  of  grace  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  stock  in  trade  for 
their  successors  :  the  main  thing  that 
concerns  the  public  is  the  abolition 
of  the  office,  and  that,  it  appears,  at 
all  events,  is  done. 

On  the  8th,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  a  select  committee 
to  enquire  whether  any,  and  what, 


salaries  of  persons  holding  office 
under  the  crown,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  members  of  either  House 
of  Parliament.  This  is  a  matter  of 
more  importance  to  the  Ministers 
themselves  than  to  the  public.  It  is 
notthe  salaries  of  ministers  whoreally 
do  some  work  for  the  monies  they 
receive,  that  the  public  complains 
of,  but  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  boards 
and  offices,  and  the  superannuations 
and  pensions  held  by  ignorant  inso- 
lent persons,  Avho  have  neither  brains 
nor  manual  dexterity  to  transact  any 
business,  and  are  therefore  not  worth 
the  wages  of  ordinary  clerks.  Such 
places  are  made  the  resource  of  im- 
becility, or  the  reward  of  infamy, 
more  often  than  they  are  bestowed 
from  any  worthy  motive,  and  their 
pride  is  generally  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  helpless  incapacity. 
But  ministers  say,  we  shall  have 
it  in  our  power  to  reduce  others, 
when  we  can  point  to  ourselves  as 
having  suffered  reduction  already. 
Be  it  so ;  we  are  willing  to  give  mi- 
nisters credit  for  their  self-denying 
ordinances,  unless,  indeed,  they  ex- 
pect to  go  out  very  soon,  and  wish 
to  make  these  reductions  for  the 
benefit  of  their  successors.  But, 
after  all,  this  rather  too  much  re- 
sembles Mr  Goulburn's  fine  reason 
for  mixing  up  large  sums  with  the 
civil  list  grant  which  did  not  belong 
to  it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
seen  how  much  was  spent  by  the 
King.  This  is  no  time  for  mere 
prettinesses  in  politics :  let  it  be 
plainly  avowed,  that  those  who  do 
not  work  will  no  longer  be  paid ; 
but  let  those  whose  abilities  fit  them 
for  the  discharge  of  important  affairs, 
and  who  may  possibly  not  have  the 
advantage  of  a  private  fortune  be- 
sides, be  adequately  paid  for  their 
services. 

In  a  conversation  which  followed 
the  notice  given  by  Lord  Althorpe, 
Mr  John  Wood  of  Preston,  who  has 
lately  taken  upon  him  to  censure 
and  to  praise,  as  if  he  were  a  person 
of  some  consideration,  indulged  in  a 
little  severity  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  right  honourable  baronet 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  astounded 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  audacity. 
"  That  he  should  presume  to  lecture 
ME  !"  said  the  ex-secretary.  Now, 
there  Avas  Sir  Robert's  besetting  sin 
again  breaking  forth.  Was  there 
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any  thing  peculiarly  atrocious  in 
Mr  John  Wood  lecturing  Sir  Ro- 
bert, more  than  any  other  member  ? 
And  if  there  was,  was  Sir  Robert 
himself  to  be  the  man  to  put  the 
gravamen  of  the  offence  upon  that 
point?  Could  he  not  make  little  of 
Mr  John  Wood  of  Preston  without 
placing  the  colossus  of  his  own  dig- 
nity beside  him,  and  calling  upon 
the  House  to  "  look  on  this  picture, 
and  on  this  ?"  It  is  a  very  unfortu- 
nate and  provoking  thing  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  his  considerable 
abilities  and  fluent  habits  of  dis- 
course, will  not  lay  aside  this  self- 
complacent  manner,  which  is  the 
more  unpleasant  from  its  very  smooth- 
ness. 

On  the  8th,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Lords  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  procession  of 
the  trades,  which  had  taken  place 
that  day,  to  the  King's  palace.  The 
Duke  appears  to  have  considered 
that  there  was  something  alarming 
in  the  procession  of  so  large  a  body 
of  the  common  people  bearing  "  flags 
and  other  ensigns."  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose 
nerves  are  perhaps  not  so  sensitive 
as  those  of  the  Duke,  though  we 
would  think  the  sight  of  masses  of 
men  bearing  flags  and  other  ensigns 
rather  more  familiar  to  his  Grace 
than  to  the  others,  made  rather  light 
of  the  matter.  The  most  curious 
thing  in  this  affair  is,  that  the  law, 
as  laid  down  from  the  Woolsack, 
was  most  unceremoniously  contra- 
dicted by  ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  do  not  pretend  to 
be  lawyers  at  all. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  says,  "  Your 
Lordships  cannot  prevent  people 
from  walking  in  the  streets ;  and 
though  processions  are  not  conve- 
nient things,  you  cannot  prevent 
processions  even  with  banners, — for 
processions  are  but  long  lines  of 
people  walking  in  one  direction.  The 
law  gives  you  no  power  of  preven- 
tion until  there  is  an  actual  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  a  most  imminent 
risk  of  its  being  broken." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
says,  "  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
procession  was  not  strictly  legal,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  act;  but 
the  question  is,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  imprudent,  rash,  and  ill- 
advised,  to  have  prevented  such  a 
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procession  under  such  circu  instances, 
and  when  the  government  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  be  con- 
ducted orderly  ?  I  know  that  such 
addresses  are  illegal,  but  the  law  is 
frequently  violatea  with  impunity." 

Now,  in  whom  are  the  simple  to 
place  their  belief  touching  the  law 
of  this  land  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  pub- 
licly misrepresented  the  law  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  And  if  he  did  not, 
how  much  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  blame  for  being  so 
positive  in  his  error  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

On  the  9th, Lord  Wynford  brought 
forward  his  important  motion  for  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  existing  general  distress,  and 
to  consider  how  far  a  remedy  could 
be  provided  for  it.  At  a  period  when 
the  distress  and  discontent  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  this  country 
is  so  great,  that  outrage,  unheard-of 
for  its  violence  and  universality,  is 
going  on,  and  sober-minded  men  se- 
riously fear  a  violent  breaking  up  of 
the  established  rights  of  property 
and  relations  of  society,  it  does  seem 
unaccountable  that  the  government 
should  deem  it  expedient,  or  even 
safe,  to  set  their  faces  against  such 
an  enquiry.  Yet,  after  hearing  not 
only  the  motion,  but  all  that  was  so 
ably  urged  in  support  of  it,  the  Pre- 
mier replied,  that  "  in  every  respect 
he  felt  a  great  objection  to  the  en- 
quiry proposed,  and  he  would  not 
give  his  individual  assent  to  it;  if  he 
opposed  the  proposed  measure,  it 
was  solely  from  a  sincere  conviction 
that  it  could  produce  no  good.  It 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
the  country  presented  a  scene  of 
great  difficulty — how  the  difficulty 
had  been  produced  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say,  for  he  was  more  inclined 
to  look  forward  to  correct  the  faults, 
than  to  look  back  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  produced." 
Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  this 
language  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  and  ask  ourselves  how  it  is 
possible  that  a  reasonable  man  in 
such  a  situation  could  so  speak.  Let 
us  put  his  matter  into  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  propositions,  and  it 
will  stand  thus.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  the  country  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  great  difficulty. 
How  the  difficulty  has  been  pro- 
duced it  is  not  for  me  to  eay, —  that 
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is,  I  cannot  say  how  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. I  will  not  give  my  indivi- 
dual assent  to  an  enquiry  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  has  been  produced.  I 
am  more  inclined  to  look  forward  to 
correct  the  faults,  than  to  look  back 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  produced. 

Surely  such  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions as  this,  would  seem  to  be  un- 
worthy of  any  man  who  had  sufficient 
sense  to  button  on  his  own  clothes  ; 
yet  they  are  those  of  the  minister, 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  man  of 
first-rate  ability.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  refusing  to  go  into 
an  enquiry  of  this  description,  Lord 
Grey  follows  the  example  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  similarly 
refused  last  session.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  Duke  avowed  his 
dissent  from  the  motion,  because 
from  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  which  would  have  to  be  en- 
quired into,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  such  an  enquiry  without  ex- 
citing expectations,  and  involving 
the  country  in  difficulties  and  dan- 

§ers  ten  times  greater  than  those  un- 
er  which  it  at  present  suffers.  This 
is  very  plain,  blunt  talk,  and  makes 
the  Duke's  opinion  obvious  enough  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  reason 
that  enquiry  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  people's  distress,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  alleviating 
it,  would  make  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  ten  times  greater.  As  to 
"  expectations,"  why  should  the  peo- 
ple not  expect  ?  Does  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  Lord  Grey  think  that 
despair  is  preferable  to  expectation  ? 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that,  in  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  abundance,  where 
over-production  is  the  cry  of  econo- 
mists themselves,  and  where  every 
man  of  sense  and  observation  knows, 
that  with  our  soil,  rivers,  seas,  mines, 
machinery,  and  shipping,  all  the  peo- 
ple,and  txvice  that  number,might  live 
in  comfort,  not  labouring  above  half 
their  time — is  it  not  monstrous,  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  dreadful  de- 
fect in  our  political  or  social  arrange- 
ments, half  the  population  is  half 
starved,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
roaming  about  like  boasts  of  prey  to 
take  food  by  violence  ?  Are  we  not 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
shocking  evil ;  are  we  not  to  consi- 
der the  "means  of  remedying  it,  lest 
haply  expectations  might  be  created  ? 
Will  the  hereditary  legislators  of 
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Great  Britain  shut  their  eyes  in  ti- 
morous hope  that  the  clanger  will 
pass  by,  instead  of  looking  at  it  in 
the  face  like  men,  and  doing  what  is 
needful  ?  Will  they  listen  to  one 
man  telling  them  of  the  danger  of 
examining  what  is  the  matter,  and 
another  voiding  his  presumptuous 
folly  in  the  affected  phraseology  of  a 
misnamed  science,  while  the  people 
are  maddening  around  them,  and 
while  advantage  is  taken  of  their  hun- 
ger by  incendiary  villains  to  drive 
them  into  open  insurrection  ?  How 
long  will  men  be  blind  to  the  plain 
state  of  things  ?  The  time  was  when 
the  owners  of  land  and  the  manufac- 
turers could  not  do  without  the  la- 
bourers, because  their  assistance  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  produce  of 
the  ground,  and  to  turn  the  raw  ma- 
terial into  manufactured  goods.  The 
labourers  then  had  their  sure  hold, 
as  well  as  any  other  class.  True,  all 
the  property  was  in  the  hands  of 
others  ;  but  then  others  could  not 
use  that  property  without  the  labour- 
er's assistance ;  therefore  they  were 
sure  of  a  share.  In  the  present  time, 
labourers  have  so  much  increased, 
and  so  much  work  can  be  done  by 
machinery,  that  a  large  portion  of 
them  are  not  required  by  those  who 
possess  land  and  raw  material,  and 
such  working  people  are  left  without 
any  hold  upon  society  at  all.  But 
is  it  because  men  of  property  can  do 
without  them,  that  they  are  to  cast 
them  off  to  perish  ?  No.  They  are 
still  a  part  of  the  society,  and  ought 
to  be  supported  while  the  country 
affords  the  means.  It  is  true,  the 
capitalist  cannot  turn  their  labour  to 
profitable  account ;  but  why  should 
they  therefore  stand  idle  and  starve  ? 
Their  labour  would  support  them- 
selves if  they  had  something  upon 
which  to  apply  it;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  acre  of  cultivated  ground  in 
England  upon  which  additional  la- 
bour might  not  be  employed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,which  would  produce  food 
equal  to  the  support  of  that  labour. 
Besides,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
ground  not  cultivated  at  all  to  which 
this  surplus  labour  might  be  applied ; 
and  if  machines  have  been  invented, 
and  things  desirable  to  have  can  be 
made  easier  and  more  abundantly  than 
before,  why  should  it  not  be  contrived 
that  the  people  should  get  the  bene- 
fit of  such  improvements,  and  have 
more  than  they  had  before,  instead 
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of  wearing  rags,  and  eating  only  half 
enough  ?  As  it  is,  the  foreigner  gets 
the  benefit  of  our  machinery;  but 
our  own  people  do  not.  For  half 
the  quantity  of  wine,  or  gold,  or 
spices,  or  fruits,  the  foreigner  can 
and  does  obtain  as  much  British  cot- 
ton goods  as  he  used  to  do,  but  the 
man  at  home  has  nothing  but  his  la- 
bour to  give,  which  is  rendered  of  no 
value  by  the  very  machines  which 
make  the  cottons  cheap,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  get  them.  Is  machi- 
nery, then,  to  be  done  away  with  ?  By 
no  means;  but  if  we  will  not  give 
the  people  clothing  for  their  labour, 
let  us  give  them  machines  to  make 
clothing  for  themselves.  If  the  means 
be  in  existence  to  make  them  com- 
fortable, why  should  they  not  be 
made  comfortable? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  appeared 
to  considerable  disadvantage  in  the 
debate  on  Lord  Wynford's  motion  ; 
he  may  shift  about  as  he  will,  but  if 
he  would  call  to  his  aid  the  plain 
straight-forward  honesty  that  he  dis- 
played last  session,  and  the  manly 
feeling  for  the  suffering  peasantry  of 
England  that  he  evinced  then,  he 
would  not  be  driven  to  manoeuvre 
his  way  out  of  such  a  motion  as  Lord 
Wynford's ;  vainly  endeavouring  to 
bear  aloft  the  flag  of  consistency, 
while  he  retreated  from  a  measure  so 
similar  to  one  proposed  by  himself 
last  year. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  some 
questions  were  asked  respecting  the 
removal  .of  the  Irish  Chancellor. 
The  question  had  been  mooted  the 
preceding  evening  in  the  other 
House  by  Lord  Farnham,  when  Lord 
Brougham,  in  reply,  entered,  for  the 
first  time,  upon  that  style  of  oratory 
which  consists  in  the  uttering  of 
words  without  saying  any  thing. 
Lord  Althorpe  was  on  this  occasion 
rather  more  explicit  as  to  the  facts 
both  of  the  appointment  and  the  non- 
increase  of  expense  in  consequence 
of  it,  but  he  did  not  condescend  to 
explain  by  what  adroitness  he  was 
to  pension  off  Sir  A.  Hart,  at  no  cost 
to  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
Irish  legal  arrangements  appear  to 
be  rather  disgraceful  to  the  new 
ministry,  and  the  matter  has  been 
made  worse  by  the  shuffling,  undeci- 
ded way  in  which  the  ministers  have 
spoken  of  them  in  Parliament.  If 
they  must  have  their  job,  they  may 
at  least  talk  manfully  about  it,  and 
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confess  they  have  an  object  in  view, 
more  important  than  the  money 
which  it  will  cost.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  mince  and  shuffle  about  a  matter 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  come 
before  the  public  exactly  as  it  is. 

The  next  evening  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor indulged  himself  in  some 
facetiousness  at  the  expense  of  Earl 
Stanhope.  The  strain  in  which  his 
lordship  spoke  wouldhavebeen  more 
appropriate  in  the  Lower  House; 
and  was  less  becoming  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  any  other  noble  lord. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord 
Althorpe  intimated  that  the  partner- 
ship hitherto  subsisting  between  the 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, was  likely  to  be  dissolved. 

On  Saturday  the  llth,  the  House 
of  Commons,  contrary  to  custom, 
assembled,  but  to  what  good  purpose 
did  not  distinctly  appear.  There  was 
another  conversational  discussion  on 
the  Irish  Union  Repeal  question,  in 
favour  of  which,  not  ten  men  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  three  kingdoms 
would  be  found  to  say  a  word.  All 
the  persons  who  petition  about  it, 
are  poor  ignorant  people,  whom  Mr 
O'Connell  can  lead  by  the  nose,  into 
that  or  any  other  absurd  mischievous 
notion,  in  which  it  is  his  fancy  for 
the  time  to  indulge. 

Lord  Althorpe  moved  for  returns, 
which  it  is  understood  are  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  scheme  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  which  Government 
has  in  view.  The  returns  related  to 
the  amount  of  population  in  various 
places.  We  shall  say  no  more  upon 
this  question  at  present,  than  that 
the  notion  of  founding  a  scale  of 
representation  upon  numbers  mere- 
ly, is  one  of  the  most  fallacious  things 
in  the  world.  If  numbers  were  made 
the  sole  criterion,  the  three  counties 
of  Middlesex,  York,  and  Lancaster, 
would  return  a  third  of  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  all  Eng- 
land. There  are  not  above  half-a- 
dozen  cities  in  the  empire  containing 
as  many  inhabitants  as  the  single 
parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone  in 
Middlesex. 

On  the  1 3th,  there  was  a  very  great 
quantity  said  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  new  appointments, 
the  pensions  granted  by  the  late 
government  after  their  resignation, 
and  various  other  matters  interesting 
to  the  parties  concerned,  were  dis- 
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Lords.  Lord  Grey,  now,  to  preserve  his  consistency  ?  I 
ever  any  man  was  pledged  to  try  tc 
remedy  that  which  he  has  denouncec 
as  a  most  serious  evil,  Sir  James  is 
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cussed  in  the 

with  that  humbleness  of  phraseology 
which  aristocracy  sometimes  affects, 
alluded  to  a  stipulation  that  his  son 
should  be  immediately  "discharged," 
if  he  did  not  shew  himself  diligent 
and  capable  in  the  office  to  which 
lie  was  appointed.  We  have  no  doubt 
Lord  Howick  is  quite  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  lately  confided  to 
Mr  Horace  Twiss.  We  have  heard 
him,  three  years  ago,  lecture  Mr 
Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  :is  to  his  diligence,  his  sense  of 
honesty  will  of  course  prevent  him 
from  taking  a  salary,  if  he  does  not 
go  through  the  work,  for  which  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  remuneration. 

In  the  Commons,  the  proceedings 
were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  as  well 
as  important  character;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must 
have  found  his  repose  on  Monday 
night  particularly  pleasant,  after  such 
an  evening's  "  badgering."  He  was 
on  his  legs  at  least  a  dozen  times, 
making  statements  and  giving  ex- 
planations, and  as  he  is  not  a  very 
facile  speaker,  the  trouble  to  him 
must  be  the  greater.  A  brief  com- 
mentary on  this  evening's  proceed- 
ings, would  require  a  paper  to  itself. 
We  can  only  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  most  prominent  matters  :  the 
affairs  of  the  West  India  planters 
underwent  a  discussion  of  some 
length ;  Mr  Macauley  was  as  usual 
flippant  in  his  style,  and  talked  con- 
siderably about  the  "  periodicals." 
One  would  think  he  has  enough  of 
them,  without  troubling  the  House 
of  Commons  with  them,  which  has 
not  the  same  reason  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  periodicals  that  Mr 
Macauley  has.  Sir  George  Murray's 
peech  was  altogether  admirable; — 
whether  we  regard  the  soundness  of 
the  matter, or  the  natural  and  forcible 
eloquence  of  this  most  able  man,  we 
must  always  look  upon  him  as  agreat 
credit  to  the  representation  of  Scot- 
land. 

Lord  Althorpe  spoke  decisively  of 
the  Government's  intention  to  do  no- 
thing about  the  currency.  Undoubt- 
edly it  Is  for  the  present  the  easiest 
course  to  do  nothing,  but  how  is  Sir 
James  Graham,  a  Cabinet  Minister 


bound  to  do  his  best  to  overturn  Sii 
Robert  Peel's  currency  measures. 
Lord  Althorpe  thought  proper  to 
speak  in  rather  a  contemptuous 
manner  of  "  the  vague,  general,  and 
untangible  allegations,  of  those  who 
advocate  the  expediency  of  a  small 
note  currency."  Epithets  more  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  which 
truth  would  dictate  as  applicable  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  support 
a  well-secured  paper  currency,  could 
hardly  be  devised. 

On  the  14th,  the  subject  of  tithes 
was  discussed  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
follovvingremarkable  avowal  fell  from 
the  Bishop  of  London  at  the  close  of 
a  very  able  speech.  Speaking  of  the 
Church  property  he  said,  "  that  these 
funds  might  be  more  equally  divided, 
he  was  the  last  man  to  deny,  and  he 
agreed  that  so  far  as  it  was  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  stability  of  the 
Church,  some  such  arrangement  might 
be  made.  If  the  subject  were  taken 
up  in  time,  with  due  consideration 
for  vested  rights,  he  was  sure  that  the 
Church  of  England  would  stand,  as 
it  had  stood,  the  admiration  of  Pro- 
testant Europe,  and  the  pride  of 
great  England."  Such  words  as  these 
from  an  English  Bishop — the  metro- 
politan Bishop  too  !  Verily  these  are 
days  of  Reform  ! 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  Record  for  this  month.  The  re- 
cess will  give  us  time  to  bring  up 
arrears,  and  to  attend  to  the  docu- 
ments laid  upon  the  tables  of  the 
Houses,  which  in  this  paper  we  have 
not  had  room  nor  time  to  consider. 
Never  was  Parliamentary  business  so 
important,  or  the  course  it  will  take 
more  difficult  to  be  anticipated.  Mr 
Robert  Grant  already  complains  of 
the  "  premature  distrust"  of  the  new 
Ministers — they  have  indeed  an  un- 
ruly House  to  deal  with,  and  their 
pledges  towards  popular  measures, 
instead  of  being  a  shelter,  will  only 
make  their  difficulties  greater.  They 
have  themselves  set  the  tide  in  mo- 
tion ;  let  them  stop  it,  if  they  can. 
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WE  are  sick  arid  surly— and  no  wonder.  The  Whigs  are  In ;  and  "  Who, 
pray,"  we  ask  ourselves  in  soliloquy,  "  brought  them  In  ?"  A  well-known 
voice  replies,  "  Even  We — Christopher  North."  Yes — true  it  is,  and  of 
verity,  that  We  drove  that  apostate  and  renegade  Ministry  Out — We — 
Christopher  North — taking  that  Proper  Name  in  its  largest  sense  as  desig- 
nating all  the  True  Tories  of  Great  Britain.  "  See  how  Kit  will  trim  F" 
(taking  that  Proper  Name  in  its  narrowest  sense  as  designating  the  old  man 
with  the  crutch;  exclaimed,  from  a  hundred  holes,  the  Sneakers,  and  the 
Shufflers,  and  the  Snokers,  and  the  Scoffers,  at  the  unhallowed  hour  when 
Wellington  ordered  Peel  to  sacrifice  his  principles,  and  was  obeyed — aye  to 
sacrifice — as  the  Tyrant  afterwards  insolently  said — his  political  existence — 
which  no  man,  we  should  think,  can  do  without  having  previously  sacri- 
ficed his  personal  honour.  Kit  did  trim.  He  trimmed  the  Frigate  of  Athole 
Fir,  no  whit  inferior  to  Norwood  Oak,  in  which,  for  some  dozen  years,  he 
had  "  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze  ;"  and  scorning  to  take  in  an  inch  of 
canvass,  though  the  currents  were  cross,  and  the  winds  baffling,  and  the 
breakers  surfing  on  a  lee-shore,  he  laid  the  head  of  the  NIL  TIMEO  right  in  the 
storm's  eye,  with  "  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear"  flying  at  the  main — 
and  now,  while  the  craft,  in  ludicrous  alarm,  are  seen  scudding,  under  bare 
poles,  helter-skelter,  for  any  haven,  lo ! 

"  SHE  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife !" 

We  are  sick  and  surly — and  no  wonder.  The  Whigs  are  In.  But  "  yet 
there  is  ae  comfort  left" — the  Traitor-Tories  are  Out.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, sick  and  surly  though  we  be,  we  are  in  better  health  and  spirits— and 
more  amiable — than  we  were  a  month  ago ;  our  face  and  forehead,  our 
Physiognomical  and  Craniological  Developement  is  like  a  majestic  pile  of 
frowning  clouds  fitfully  illuminated  by  smiling  sunshine.  They  lower  but 
to  lighten  ;  and  ere  long  our  Countenance  and  Temples  will  be  as  the 
untroubled  sky. 

We  know  and  feel  our  strength.  It  lies  not,  like  Samson's,  in  our  hair — 
for  we  are  bald — but  in  our  brain,  and  in  our  bosom.  There  it  burns  and 
beats,  and  will  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  speak  "  with  most  miraculous 
organ."  Apostasy  has  not  palsied  our  tongue,  nor  padlock'd  our  lips.  Our 
garb  is  homely,  but  we  are  no  turncoat — 

"  An  honest  man,  close  button'd  to  the  chin  ; 
Broadcloth  without,  and  n  warm  heart  within ;" 

on  our  pow  a  sort  of  half-shovel,  half-quaker  hat,  a  bold  but  not  a  braggart 
beaver,  and  in  our  paw,  still  pointed  Whigward, 

''  A  staff  that  makes  them  skip." 

"  There  is  too  much  politics  in  Blackwood" — mutters  some  numskull.  No. 
There  has  been  too  little — but  there  shall  be  more.  All  the  most  sacred 
blessings  of  freemen  are  now  at  stake — in  danger  of  being  beaten  down  by 
bestial  feet.  That  many-mouthed  Monster,  the  Swinish  Multitude,  erects 
its  bristles,  and  grunts  fiercely  in  the  sty,  pretending  to  be  the  People, 
The  People  indeed !  Blaspheme  them  not — 

"  They  are  sprung 
From  earth's  first  blood — have  titles  manifold." 

And  we,  the  Friends  of  the  People,  will  uphold  those  titles— even  while  they 
"  imagine  a  vain  thing"r-and  assert— not  with  a  sword,  but  a  pen  of  iteel 
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—their  true  liberty  and  independence.  The  great  engine  now  of  peace  anc 
of  war— of  good  and  of  evil— is  the  Press,  and  we  know  how  to  work  it. 

"  FALSE  TKAJTOKS,  avaunt !  We  have  marshall'd  our  clan—- 
Their pens  are  a  thousand — their  bosoms  are  one !" 

The  First  of  February  shall  see  a  Double  Number  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Eighty  victorious  Pages— one  half  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  Liberty, 
and  one  half  to  Literature.  Not  such  Liberty  as  ye  would  give  us — not 
such  Literature ;  but  both  native  to  our  own  soil  and  sky — racy — and  to  en* 
dure,  like  Trees,  at  once  Forest -and-Fruit-Trees,  after  the  rootless  stumps 
ye  would  plant  have  rotted  in  their  own  fungous  poison. 

Ha !  Maga  is  neither  sick  nor  surly — but  healthy  as  Hebe  still — and  sweet 
as  all  the  Muses.  She  rejoices  loyally  to  stoop — but  scorns  slavishly  to 
prostrate  herself  before  a  Hereditary  and  Constitutional  Throne.  She  pays 
obeisance  due  to  a  time-honoured  and  time-honouring  Nobility,  but  star 
and  garter  glitter  in  her  eyes,  only  because  they  are  emblems  of  good  or 
great  deeds  done  for  the  Land  of  Liberty.  She  venerates  the  Priesthood — 
because  they  being  by  nature  but  frail  as  their  flocks — do,  nevertheless, 
minister  well  at  the  altars  of  a  pure  religion.  She  admires  the  "  Gentlemen 
of  England,"  because  they  care  for  the  People  whom  she  loves — and  she 
loves  that  People  because  it  is  writ  in  their  annals  that  they  have  been  good 
men  and  true — impatient  unto  the  death  of  foreign  or  domestic  tyranny — 
and  the  only  People  worthy  to  be  called — and. may  they  never  be  deluded 
into  forgetfulness,  or  ingratitude  to  Heaven  for  that  blessing— because  they 
are  the  only  People  now  worthy  to  be  called — FREE. 
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THE  PRESENT  CABINET  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TIMES. 


AT  length,  then,  we  have  lived  to 
see  a  Cabinet  of  Reformers !  Forty 
years  of  opposition  to  Reform,  as  a 
fantastic  speculation,  through  every 
organ  of  the  state ;  and,  until  lately, 
through  every  mode — shape — and 
function  of  the  national  property; 
opposition,  therefore,  which  (if  any 
ever  did)  expressed  the  language  of 
the  national  will,  has  at  last  given 
way.  It  has  sunk  under  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  design,  concurring 
with  accident,  and  the  temper  of  the 
times.  Yes :  Reform  has  triumphed  ! 
and  the  very  dust  of  some  great 
statesmen,  whom  England  once  vene- 
rated, might  be  supposed  to  suffer 
agitation  in  the  grave,  in  sympathy 
with  this  great  event.  Three  differ- 
ent agencies  have  co-operated  to  so 
unexpected  a  result ;  the  pestilent 
perseverance  of  the  sincere  reform- 
ers, which,  by  pressing  the  subject, 
has  at  length  reached,  penetrated, 
and  mastered  the  passive  or  the 
neutral  part  of  the  public  mind  ; 
secondly,  the  factious  necessities  of 
false  or  pretended  reformers ;  and 
lastly,  the  quickening  excitement  of 
the  late  French  Revolution.  Messrs 
Hunt,  Cobbett,  and  many  others  of 
a  more  literary  order,  who  have 
either  spoken  or  written  with  the 
same  violence,  and  the  same  perti- 
nacity, could  not  fail,  at  length,  by 
mere  dint  of  iteration,  to  produce 
some  impression  upon  the  many  in 
every  community  who  are  nerve- 
less in  will,  or  unsettled  in  opinion. 
The  seed  sowed  by  them  germinated 
powerfully  under  the  French  Revo- 
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lution  of  July.  And  at  length  the  acci- 
dental position  of  the  party  opposed 
to  government,  which  stood  greatly 
in  need  of  some  popular  occasion  for 
elevating  them  into  power,  concur- 
red, for  a  moment,  with  the  purposes 
of  these  real  reformers.  The  indis- 
cretion of  the  military  Premier,  who 
solemnly  threw  down  the  gauntlet, 
proclaiming  as  the  watchword  of  his 
future  government, no  reform!  threw 
open  to  the  antagonist  faction,  under 
the  temper  of  the  times,  a  sudden 
avenue  to  power;  but  under  one 
manifest  condition — that  they  should 
adopt,  as  their  badge  and  cognizance, 
that  cause  which  had  lent  them  so 
seasonable  an  aid.  The  existing 
passions  of  democracy  adopted  the 
soi-disant  Whigs,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Whigs  adopted  them. 
That  compact  was  well  apprehend- 
ed, and  upon  that  the  Whigs  vaulted 
into  power. 

The  foolish  many  are  weak  enough 
to  imagine  that  Lord  Grey's  cabinet 
are  unaffectedly  and  cordially  re- 
formers. Those  who  are  in  the 
secret,  or  have  discernment  enough 
to  read  what  passes  before  their  eyes, 
know  that  they  would  make  any  con- 
ceivable sacrifices  to  escape  from 
their  pledges.  Reform  they  must. 
To  that,  under  some  interpretation, 
and  for  some  extent,  they  are  sold 
irretrievably.  Escape,  loophole,  ab- 
solute evasion,  they  have  none. 
Something  in  the  shape  of  reform, 
some  one  or  two  of  those  changes 
which  are  within  the  meaning  of 
that  jealous,  watching,  suspecting 
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party,  which,  for  the  moment,  have 
lent  them  the  popular  countenance 
of  their  name  and  doctrine,  they  are 
under  a  twofold  necessity  to  grant ; 
the  necessity  of  character,  such  cha- 
racter as  they  have,  and  the  necessity 
of  immediate  interest.     Their  word 
is  pledged  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  storm  of  democratic 
vengeance  would  be  far  heavier  upon 
the  fraudulent  traitor,  than  upon  the 
frank  avowed  opponent.     The  re- 
action of  public  feeling  would  be 
tremendous  against  Lord  Grey  and 
his  colleagues,  if  they  were  to  shew 
any  disposition  to  evade  their  en- 
gagements.    And  yet  how,  or  under 
what  modifications,  is  it  possible  that 
they  should  observe  them  ?  The  con- 
test has  already  become — how  much 
shall  be  demanded,  how  little  shall 
be  conceded  ?   The  party  within  the 
Cabinet  know  that  they  are  suspect- 
ed ;  they  know  that  the  whole  world 
of  the  discenring  understand  their 
situation,  and  are  smiling  at  the  per- 
plexities in  which  a  feeble  instinct  of 
conscience,  and  a  strong  one  of  self- 
interest,  have  concurred  to  involve 
them.      Their    language    confesses 
their  sense  of  the  public  suspicions ; 
they  keep  exclaiming  that  they  will 
convince  the  world  that  they  are  in 
earnest ;  knowing  how  ruefully  they 
would  desire  to  be  tolerated  in  being 
in  joke.    Tentatively  seeking  to  find 
out  the  very  minimum  of  compromise 
which  will  be  accepted,  they  would 
wish  to  disarm  their  vigilant  overseers 
with  a  clamorous  outcry  that  they  are 
ready  to  go  along  with  them  to  ex- 
tremities.   Almost  we    could   pity 
their  dilemma,  were  pity  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  unprincipled   an  al- 
lowable infirmity ;  for  they  have  to 
deal  with  a  faction,  that,  beyond  all 
others,    n'entendent  pas  la  raitterie, 
gloomily  and  sternly  keeping  watch 
upon  them,  precisely  understanding 
what  they  want,  resolute  to  accept 
of  nothing  less,  absolutely  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  cajolery,  and  upon  any 
attempt  in  that  direction  armed  and 
competent  to  let  loose  a  storm  of 
popular  fury  upon  Lord  Grey  and 
his  party,  such  as  no  administration 
has  yet  experienced.  It  is  past  doubt- 
ing, that,  by  accepting  a  momentary 
strength  from  the  reformers,  Lord 
Grey  has  for   ever  communicated 
strength  to   them.     The   monstrous 
alliance  between  the  government  and 


the  very  refuse  of  the  jacobin  gang, 
may  supply  a  momentary  force  to 
either ;  but  in  the  end,  and  for  perma- 
nent effects,  it  can  elevate  only  the 
last.  A  minister  who  stoops  to  court 
aid  from  such  an  association,  may 
and  will  give  the  elevating  strength 
of  respectability  to  them,  but  inevi- 
tably by  degrading  his  ministry. 

In  such  a  contest,  in  such  a  com- 
petition for  overreaching  each  other, 
between  the  king's  ministers  and  a 
faction  of  disorganizes,  are  we  the 
men  to  abet  and  befriend  these  last? 
We  hope  not.  And  yet,  by  compa- 
rison, if  respect  were  not  out  of  the 
question  for  either,  we  readily  con- 
fess, that  we  could  grant  it  more 
cheerfully  to  the  frank  and  undis- 
sembling  patrons  of  disorder,  than 
to  those  who  have  adopted  an  alien 
cause, — fearing,  hating,  loathing  it, 
— as  the  one  sole  means  of  scramb- 
ling into  power. 

Is  it  then  certain  that  the  present 
Ministers  do  fear,  hate,  and  loathe 
the  cause  of  reform  ?  And  secondly, 
is  it  certain  that  this  cause  is  the 
cause  of  social  disorganizes  ?  We 
shall  answer  both  questions  firmly 
and  distinctly. 

First,  for  the  personal  question, — 
laying  aside  the  general  merits  of 
reform, — are  we  sure,  and  have  we 
convincing  evidence thatLord Grey's 
Cabinet  is  only  by  compulsion  the 
patron  of  that  measure,  as  applied 
to  the  constitution  of  parliament  ?  Is 
it  not  upon  record,  that,  in  very  early 
life,  Lord  Grey  himself  was  the  ori- 
ginator, and  even  intemperate  cham- 
pion, of  some  such  scheme,  differing, 
perhaps,  in  its  details,  but  going  upon 
the  same  grounds,  assuming  the 
same  abuses,  providing  the  same  re- 
medies in  substance,  as  Major  Cart- 
wright,  or  any  later  politician  who 
has  moved  in  that  cause?  The  Major, 
no  doubt,  being  a  thoroughly  honest, 
zealous,  incorrupt  man,  (however 
wrong-headed,)  and  more  unchecked 
by  aristocratic  prejudices,  was  dis- 
posed to  go  somewhat  farther  :  he 
would  wholly  have  annihilated  the 
influences  of  property;  and  he  would 
have  gone  the  full  length  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  even  of  annual  parlia- 
ments. But  Mr  Grey,  of  the  year 
1792,  was  not  very  far  from  Major 
Cartwright's  standard.  Whatsoever 
he  narrowed  in  the  Major's  sweeping 
plans,  would  very  soon  (and  that  he 
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could  not  disguise  from  himself) 
have  been  enlarged  to  the  most  libe- 
ral expansion  by  a  parliament  framed 
upon  his  democratic  constitution. 
Two  sessions  of  such  a  Parliament 
would  have  annihilated  the  distinc- 
tions between  him  and  the  most  re- 
volutionary of  his  rivajs.  How,  then, 
it  will  be  demanded  of  us,  should 
it  seem  so  clear  a  certainty  that  Lord 
Grey,  the  peer  of  1830,  may  not 
be  as  sincere  as  Mr  Grey,  the  aristo- 
cratic commoner  of  1 792  ?  As  sin- 
cere, by  possibility ;  that  we  can  be- 
lieve, though  age  is  found  to  modify 
a  man's  views  upon  such  questions. 
The  simple  and  child-like  Major 
Cartwright  might  be  an  exception ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  theories 
of  a  man  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
and  the  same  man  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  on  questions  affecting  popular 
privileges.  But  what  reason  is  there, 
we  demand,  in  our  turn,  for  presu- 
ming Mr  Grey  to  have  been  sincere 
in  1792  ?  It  is  a  most  obvious  policy 
for  a  young  man  to  court  popularity 
for  himself,  and  to  sustain  the  in- 
terests of  opposition  for  his  party, 
by  patronising  measures  of  reform, 
which  he  is  absolutely  certain  have 
no  chance  for  success.  Firmly  se- 
cured in  the  privileges  of  his  "  or- 
der," *  those  interests  placed  be- 
yond hazard,  he  could  well  afford  (as 
others  have  often  done  before  and 
since)  to  offer  ideal  concessions,  and 
to  parade  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  was  sure  of  being  called  to  no 
practical  test.  In  reality,  the  Whig 
leaders  of  that  day,  and  in  particu- 
lar Mr  Grey,  and  his  principal,  Mr 
Fox,  were  notoriously  more  aristo- 
cratic, and,  by  temper  and  in  man- 
ners, at  least,  more  jealous  of  their 
patrician  pretensions  than  Mr  Pitt, 
the  tutelar  support  and  patron  mi- 
nister of  the  aristocracy;  a  spirit 
which,  perhaps,  they  derived  in  part 
from  their  position  throwing  them 
more  frequently  upon  the  necessity 
of  courting  plebeian  favour,  and  in 
part  perhaps  from  the  novelty  of 
their  own  tamily  claims.  Mr  Grey 
relied,  at  that  era,  upon  three  mighty 
antagonists,  which  were  these,  Mi- 
Pitt,  the  King,  and  the  Nation,  There 


was  no  prospect  at  all  that  his  own 
party  could  come  into  power ;  none 
therefore  that  they  could  be  sum- 
moned to  give  effect  to  their  theo- 
ries. England  was  for  them  a  pure 
Utopia  or  Laputa,  in  which  they 
might  safely  indulge  any  excess  of 
speculation,  because  their  chance 
was  so  little  of  having  any  opportuni- 
ty, in  that  reign,  for  acting  or  legis- 
lating upon  the  wild  schemes  they 
threw  out,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  charge  them  even  with  excit- 
ing unreasonable  expectations.  None 
at  all  were  excited  in  any  quarter  ; 
their  own  exclusion  from  office 
seemed  very  probably  commensu- 
rate with  that  reign  and  that  war. 
Secondly,  even  on  the  slender  con- 
tingency of  their  acceding  to  office, 
the  sovereign  was  known  to  be  of  a 
temper  that  would  tolerate  no  inno- 
vations in  that  direction.  And  lastly, 
which  was  a  barrier  still  more  in- 
surmountable, the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, in  those  years,  and  the  all  but 
universal  hostility  to  innovating  doc- 
trines, was  an  absolute  guarantee  that 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  remain  unaltered.  With 
this  triple  security,  fenced  in  this 
impregnable  manner  by  his  very  an- 
tagonists, Mr  Grey  might  safely  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  young  man's  li- 
cense ;  nor  was  it  even  necessary  that 
he  should  question  his  conscience 
very  severely  upon  the  exact  measure 
of  his  own  sincerity. 

That  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1792.  At  present,  how  immeasura- 
ble are  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  the  whole  condition  of 
society;  and,  above  all,  in  such  of 
its  aspects  as  bear  upon  this  particu- 
lar question !  What  was  then  the 
most  romantic  of  chimeras,  is  now 
bare  fact,  and  matter  of  absolute 
practice.  What  was  pure  jest,  has 
become  the  most  earnest  of  realities. 
And  the  mere  vision  of  youthful  spe- 
culators, indulged  by  the  minister 
with  one  night's  discussion  in  each 
lustrum,  as  a  theme  for  academic 
rhetoric,  is  now  entered  upon  the 
minister's  note-book,  as  the  most  im- 
perative, and  the  most  immediate  of 
the  necessities  which  he  has  to  meet 
in  the  public  service.  Trifling  is 


*  Mr  Grey's  family  did  not  then  belong  to  the  peerage,  but  wai  sure  of  rising  t»> 
It  on  a  favourable  position  of  parties. 
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past — the  dallying  and  toying  of 
youthful  fancy  is  at  an  end.  Instant 
ratification  of  engagements,  absolute 
performance,  that  is  now  demanded 
loudly —  sternly —  inexorably.  And 
what  is  Lord  Grey's  present  dispo- 
sition? It  is  possible  that,  in  1792,  he 
was  cordial  with  respect  to  reform, 
for  the  very  reason,  that  circum- 
stances made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  entirely  sincere  j  now,  the  case 
is  exactly  reversed — cimimstances 
oblige  him  to  be  sincere ;  and  for 
that  very  reason,  if  there  were  no 
other,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  cordial.  A  proposition,  which 
cannot  be  other  than  a  fanciful  ex- 
ercise for  the  talents,  it  is  very 
natural  that  an  advocate  should 
seriously  take  to  his  heart.  That 
same  proposition,  when  it  is  extort- 
ed from  the  mere  necessity  of  his  si- 
tuation, it  is  not  possible  but  he  must 
abhor,  if  otherwise  even  he  were 
disposed  to  it.  But  we  know  that 
Lord  Grey  is  not  favourably  disposed 
to  it.  Upon  this  there  can  be  no  de- 
ception, except  for  those  who  wil- 
fully court  it.  We  all  know,  that  he 
has  stood  forward  as  the  volunteer 
champion  of  his  "  order."  The  occa- 
sions on  which  he  has  done  this  are 
memorable.  And  what  measure  is 
there,  which,  by  a  thousand  degrees, 
could  so  much  affect  his  order  as  a 
measure  of  reform  in  the  structure 
of  the  House  of  Commons — that  sort 
of  reform  which  is  contemplated, 
less  than  which  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  people,  under  the  guidance 
which  has  now  gained  the  mastery  ? 
Extensive  changes  might  be  borne 
in  the  composition  of  the  House — 
they  might  leave  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluence unaffected  for  the  present — 
and  would  be  chiefly  ominous,  as 
paving  the  way  for  other  changes, 
by  increasing  the  popular  infusion 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  House, 
and  throwing  an  overbalance  into 
the  democratic  scale.  For  example, 
the  thirty-six  new  members  for  the 
leading  commercial  towns  would  so 
far  present  neither  an  unbecoming 
nor  a  dangerous  innovation,  except 
in  as  far  as  this  addition  gave  a  pre- 
cedent of  revolution,  and  as  one 
means,  amongst  others,  of  securing 
its  democratic  tendency  in  future  ; 
the  commercial  and  moneyed  inter- 
est being  naturally  opposed  to  the 
territprial  and  aristocratic,  But  thus 


far  the  effect  would  be  limited ;  and 
that  change,  therefore,  is  the  least  of 
what  is  meditated.  Violent  and  ra- 
dical alteration  in  the  electoral  body, 
sweeping  changes  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  the  elective  franchise,  these 
are  what  the  reformers  demand  ; 
these  are  what  Lord  Grey  and  his 
cabinet  are  understood,  and  secretly 
understand  themselves, to  be  pledged 
to ;  these  are  what,  under  the  shel- 
tering ambiguities  of  language,  they 
have  for  the  occasion  countenanced  ; 
and  these  are  Avhat,  in  the  end,  they 
will  seek  to  evade,  or  will  most  re- 
luctantly fulfil.  To  a  man  who  has 
not  considered  the  subject,  it  may 
seem  but  a  trivial  or  merely  per- 
sonal change,  that  borough  influence 
should  be  abolished.  The  highest 
effect  that  it  can  work,  may  seem, 
probably,  to  him  no  more  than  the 
destruction  of  some  family  import- 
ance, or  perhaps  (in  the  event  of  no 
adequate  indemnification  being  yield- 
ed by  the  nation)  the  sudden  disso- 
lution of  some  fluctuating  wealth. 
But  Lord  Grey  knows  better  than 
that.  He  is  aware  that  every  part  of 
his  order — those  who  have,  and  those 
who  have  not,  borough  property ; 
nay,  the  whole  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy, and  eventually,  we  may  add, 
the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom, 
will  be  neutralized  as  political  pow- 
ers in  the  state,  by  the  abolition  of 
borough  influence.  It  matters  not, 
for  this  view  of  th-e  case,  that  no 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundreds, 
suppose,  of  aristocratic  proprietors, 
were  the  actual  depositaries  and  vir- 
tual exercisers  of  the  elective  privi- 
leges which  determined  the  compo- 
sition of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  iti 
the  nature  of  trustees  for  their  whole 
body ;  for  they  could  not  wield  their 
privilege  so  as  not  to  favour  the  in- 
fluence of  property. 

Property,  and  the  aristocracy  as 
the  fixed  and  abiding  possessors  of 
property,  and  as  the  representative 
guardians  of  the  stationary  and  con- 
servative interest  in  each  nation,  iu 
opposition  to  the  terra  filii  and  the 
innovating  interest, — through  Parlia- 
ment only — through  the  legislation 
of  the  land — and  by  no  imaginable 
substitution  for  that  mode  of  influ- 
ence upon  the  national  counsels,  ob- 
tain their  legitimate  political  weight. 
Deny  to  property  this  sort  of  weight, 
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and,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  this 
degree,  and  there  needs  no  Harring- 
ton to  shew  us  that  the  natural  poli- 
tical balance  is  overthrown.  That 
wise  speculator  has  demonstrated, 
(if  such  a  word  can  enter  into  poli- 
tics,) that  naturally  and  regularly 
the  balance  of  power  must  follow 
the  balance  of  permanent  and  abi- 
ding property ;  that  the  institutions 
of  a  country  should,  therefore,  be  so 
framed  as  to  provide  an  opening  for 
its  influence,  and  to  favour  its  na- 
tural functions ;  and  that,  Avhereso- 
ever  this  object  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  laws  or  political  institu- 
tions have  taken  the  course  of 
thwarting  this  original  function  and 
tendency  of  property,  in  that  case 
the  true  equipoise  of  power  is  dis- 
turbed, and  civil  dangers  and  irre- 
gularities without  end  are  invited, 
in  order  to  retrieve  indirectly  what 
has  been  lost  by  positive  ordinance. 
The  British  aristocracy  have  hitherto 
secured  their  just  weight  in  the 
country,  by  such  an  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as,  whilst  no- 
minally irregular,  opened  a  channel 
for  the  healthy  (and  virtually  con- 
stitutional) functions  of  property. 
The  change  which  is  contemplated 
in  borough  property,  will  apply  a 
remedy  to  a  mere  ideal  grievance, 
an  irregularity  which  existed  only 
in  the  name,  whilst  it  will  and  must 
inflict  the  deadliest  wound  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  by  defeat- 
ing the  natural  influences  of  pro- 
perty. This,  of  itself,  would  be  to 
offer  a  bounty  upon  some  irregular 
erection  of  an  extra-parliamentary 
influence,  which,  in  any  shape  which 
it  can  take,  must  involve  the  anarchy 
of  rival  powers  struggling  for  supre- 
macy. But  if  we  suppose  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  property  of  the 
land  would  quietly  retire  from  the 
contest,  a  result  would  follow  even 
more  terrific.  People  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine to  thernselv  es  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons,  exhibiting  the  same  dis- 
passionate temperance,  good  sense, 
and  sobriety,  as  that  which  we  have 
at  present,  and  differing  only  by  re- 
flecting more  powerfully  and  sen- 
sibly the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
in  the  respectable  middle  classes. 
"  Middle  classes"  is  a  vague  and 
most  latitudinarian  term  :  what  are 
called  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
comprehend  orders  of  people  that 
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differ  most  essentially  in  manners, 
education,  political  sympathies,  and 
the  power  of  self-control.  Under  any 
of  the  schemes  now  contemplated 
for  giving  effect  to  reform,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  elected 
chiefly  by  a  class  much  below  what 
is  often  understood  by  the  middle 
rank :  and  in  that  class,  moving  upon 
their  own  interest,  and  controlled  by 
no  interest  of  property,  hardly  any 
qualifications  in  a  candidate  would 
be  regarded  for  a  moment  but  those 
for  conciliating  immediate  effect  to 
the  instructions  (whatever  they 
might  be)  of  his  constituents.  For 
be  it  recollected  by  the  way,  that 
when  the  strong  resistance  of  pro- 
perty was  withdrawn,  the  relations 
of  dependency  between  the  con- 
stituency as  master  in  the  last 
resort,  and  the  representative  as 
servile  agent,  or  attorney,  would 
be  drawn  continually  sharper  and 
more  defined.  It  demands  a  virtu- 
ous and  self-controlling  electoral 
body,  spontaneously  to  concede  a 
liberal  indulgence  to  conscientious 
scruples,  and  to  forego  the  power 
which  is  theirs  in  possession.  The 
lower  orders,  therefore,  the  democra- 
tic part  xctr1  sfrx/.v  of  the  democracy, 
will,  upon  this  ground,  speak  directly 
through  their  organs  in  the  House, 
with  an  overwhelming  authority  of 
voice.  But  were  it  otherwise,  and 
supposing  the  old  relations  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  liberal  discretion  of 
judgment  maintained  between  the 
electors  and  their  representatives, 
still — considering  the  sort  of  quali- 
ties which  would  guide  their  choice, 
the  showy  revolutionary  kind  of 
merit  which  would  ensure  their  pre- 
ference, and  the  entire  absence  of  a 
controlling,  thwarting,  or  balancing 
influence  in  the  Legislative  Body, 
from  any  of  the  old  combinations  of 
hereditary  wealth,  we  may  rest  satis- 
fied of  this — that  the  composition  of 
the  House  itself,  apart  from  all  un- 
due influence  of  the  electors  (which 
yet  in  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  biennial  or  even  trien- 
nial parliaments,  could  not  fail  to  be 
excessive),  would  ensure  the  pre- 
valence of  a  most  revolutionary 
temper.  All  those  phenomena  would 
develope  themselves  in  such  a  se- 
nate, which  are  found  to  characterise 
mobs.  Servile  as  it  must  be  by  in- 
terest to  the  mob,  why  should  it  not 
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reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  qualities 
and  habits  of  a  mob  ?  Sudden  and 
hasty  resolutions,  violent  resolutions, 
judgments  formed  upon  first  ap- 
pearances or  the  fallacious  surface 
of  the  case,  consequently  abrupt 
changes  of  policy, contradictory  mea- 
sures, and  reckless  abandonments  of 
pledges — [for  in  all  extended  bases 
of  popular  rule,  where  personal 
guarantees  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  disgrace  is  annihilated  by  infi- 
nite subdivision,  measures  are  aban- 
doned without  shame,  as  they  were 
undertaken  without  responsibility] 
— such  are  the  features  of  mob  coun- 
sels, and  these  would  be  the  earliest 
characteristics  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons modelled  upon  the  popular 
taste.  For  what  qualities  would  it  be 
chosen  ?  For  talent,  and  for  effective 
violence ;  talent  of  a  peculiar  and 
exclusive  kind,  rarely  found  in  con- 
nexion with  legislative  wisdom,  and 
violence  that  acknowledges  no  re- 
straint of  decorum,  justice,  modera- 
tion, or  modest  doubt  ?  What  were 
the  qualifications  which  lately  point- 
ed out  Mr  Brougham  to  the  popular 
favour,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  plebeian  majority  amongst  the 
Yorkshire  electors  ?  Not  the  fine 
understanding,  expansive  statesman- 
ship, and  gorgeous  eloquence  of  an 
Edmund  Burke — no,but  far  cheaper, 
commoner,  and  more  apprehensible 
qualities;  his  sycophants,  and  many 
of  his  feeble  opponents,  styled  them 
transcendent:  since  Mr  Pitt's  time, 
that  has  been  the  Parliamentary 
word ;  but,  properly  speaking,  they 
were  these — a  plain,  but,  for  its  range, 
a  vigorous  understanding,  that  bred 
no  refinements,  nor  much  appre- 
hended them;  an  ornamented  but 
forcible  delivery ;  great  fluency,  and 
an  impressive  utterance;  moral  cou- 
rage that  shrank  from  no  odium, 
welcomed  opposition,  and  for  a  suf- 
ficient interest  defied  public  opi- 
nion ;  arrogance,  wherever  arro- 
gance was  likely  to  be  tolerated ; 
humility,  where  humility  could  be 
useful ;  and  finally,  which  more  than 
all  beside  armed  him  for  the  service 
of  a  populace,  a  natural  infirmity  of 
overmastering  violence  of  temper, 
womanish  weakness,  that  for  his  pur- 
poses was  often  a  crown  of  strength, 
and  whilst  it  called  burning  blushes 
upon  the  cheeks  of  his  judicious 
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friends,  met  the  cravings  of  plebeian 
malice  with  the  most  abundant  gra- 
tification. This  was  what  drew  ho- 
nour and  support  to  Mr  Brougham 
from  the  lowest  of  the  middle  classes. 
Confidence  he  had  not:  too  often 
he  had  forsaken  the  expectations  of 
his  natural  party  by  sudden  and 
astounding  acts  of  desertion;  and 
therefore,  in  the  classification  of  re- 
formers, when  characterising  the  qua- 
lity and  tendencies  of  the  politics  pro- 
fessed by  public  men,  he  was  noted 
as  "  inexpressible"^"  doubtful"  "  not 
to  be  counted  on."  But  for  one  thing 
he  was  relied  on :  the  virulence  of 
public  feeling,  and  the  positions 
of  party  questions,  occasionally  de- 
manded that  some  great  man  should 
"  have  a  dressing"  (to  use  a  slang 
phrase) ;  and  in  such  cases  the  pas- 
sions of  the  democracy  turned  with 
eager  expectation  to  Mr  Brougham. 
He  was  their  lictor — their  scourge- 
bearer  :  and  whether  it  were  a  fo- 
reign king,  some  autocrat  of  Russia 
or  the  Peninsula,  who  had  made  him- 
self a  mark  for  the  hatred  of  liberals 
by  the  austerity  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  privileges  of  monarchs 
against  republican  innovations  ;  or 
were  it  a  king  at  home,  who  kindled 
the  fury  of  his  plebeian  subjects 
by  claiming  that  right  which  the 
very  lowest  arrogated  amongst  them- 
selves, of  exposing  or  putting  away 
a  most  profligate  wife  when  she 
had  wilfully  refused  the  merciful 
compromise  which  Avas  proposed 
to  her ;  or  were  it  an  honest  prince, 
who  gave  an  extended  credit  to  the 
charges  against  this  modern  Mes- 
salina,  by  the  frank  expression  of 
his  manly  and  impartial  opinion; 
or  the  same  prince  who  offered  a 
centre,  in  his  own  person,  to  the 
struggles  of  a  constitutional  party 
against  the  pro-Catholic  violators  of 
those  sacred  pledges,  in  which  our 
ancestors  had  been  sponsors  for  their 
posterity  ;  or  were  it  a  lord  steward 
of  the  king's  household,  who  had 
failed  to  render  homage  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Commons,  simply  through 
the  necessities  of  his  office ;  in  any 
of  these  cases,  where,  to  a  generous 
or  high-bred  man,  there  would  have 
been  a  protection  almost  insurmount- 
able in  that  elevation  of  rank  which 
denied  the  possibility  of  retort,  or 
of  notice  upon  equal  terms,  Mr 
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Brougham  sprang  forward,  with  a 
chivalrous  malignity,  to  the  service 
of  plebeian  wrath.  The  hoarded 
spite  which,  in  so  large  a  multitude 
of  minds,  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
utterance,  but  either  wanted  the  gift 
of  adequate  expression,  (as  in  most 
cases,)  or,  at  any  rate,  wanted  the 
vantage  ground  of  commanding  sta- 
tion to  make  itself  audible  through 
the  empire,  (as  in  all  cases,)  found 
in  him  an  organ  that  corresponded 
to  the  fulness  of  its  demands.  One 
might  see  the  brooding  vulgar,  on 
such  occasions,  anticipating  their 
gratification;  and,  when  it  arrived, 
absolutely  writhing  with  ecstasy,  as 
this  faithful  servant  of  their  vindic- 
tive appetites  put  in  his  blows,  and 
following,  with  gestures  of  triumph- 
ant sympathy,  "  the  hits — the  palpa- 
ble hits,"  which  he  delivered. 

These  outlines  of  a  character  some- 
what singular,  as  regards  the  gene- 
ration that  is  past,  would  cease  to  be 
so  for  the  next.  Mr  Brougham,  we 
must  recollect,  Mohawk  as  he  shew- 
ed himself  upon  suitable  excite- 
ment, was  still  modified  and  checked, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  assembly  in  which  he 
acted.  The  present  constitution  of 
that  body  secures  a  very  preponder- 
ating infusion  of  the  high-bred  cour- 
tesies and  the  sobriety  of  demeanour 
which  distinguish  British  gentlemen. 
But,  on  its  new  model,  adjusted  to  a 
democratic  standard  of  plain-speak- 
ing and  ferocious  insolence,  these 
temperaments  and  restraints  would 
disappear;  the  very  rules  of  the 
House  would  bend  to  the  altered 
spirit  of  the  members ;  and  a  Ken- 
tucky violence,  and  savage  license 
of  tongue,  would  mark  the  character 
of  debate. 

In  these  "  reforms"  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  electors  and  the 
elected  would  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  Property  having  once 
retired,  or  being  forcibly  repelled, 
from  its  appropriate  and  constitu- 
tional influence,  the  very  widest  basis 
of  democracy  having  succeeded  to 
that  presiding  authority,  those  qua- 
lities would  be  invited  to  the  repre- 
sentation (as  we  have  now  been 
attempting  to  illustrate)  which  would 
minister  in  the  second  place  to  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  people,  but, 
in  the  first  place,  to  its  passions. 
Talent,  therefore,  of  a  particular  de- 


scription, would  be  all  in  all ;  talent 
for  public  speaking  and  for  managing 
a  debate,  of  course,  but  that  would 
not  be  enough;  talent  for  exciting, 
training,  governing,  and  serving  the 
mob  appetites  of  revenge,  cupidity, 
and  levelling  spoliation,  now  turned 
loose  upon  the  field  of  national  pro- 
perty, would  be  the  paramount  qua- 
lification for  public  service.  Needy 
men,  with  this  one  accomplishment, 
in  connexion  with  that  of  ready 
rhetoric,  profligate  fortune-hunters 
with  these  she wy  pretensions  in  their 
hands,  would  then  domineer  upon  the 
hustings.  But  why  ?  it  may  be  ask- 
ed. If  property  as  property,  if  birth 
as  birth,  would  no  longer  avail  their 
possessors,  still,  in  combination  with 
the  requisite  talents,  would  they  not 
have,  at  least,  a  parity  of  advantage  ? 
We  answer — No ;  because,  to  an 
excited  state  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
all  aristocratic  privileges  are  offen- 
sive ;  because,  with  an  equal  relative 
amount  of  talent  amongst  the  rich 
and  high-born,  the  positive  amount 
must  be  far  less  in  classes  compara- 
tively so  narrow;  but,  lastly,  upon 
the  much  more  powerful  argument 
of  the  inertia,  which,  in  all  commu- 
nities, is  associated  with  hereditary 
right,  and  with  property  protected 
by  law,  matched  against  the  vivacity 
and  the  subtle  activities  of  needy 
talent,  needing  to  be  protected  by 
itself.  Everywhere,  in  this  world, 
the  instincts  of  preservation  are  weak 
compared  with  those  of  creation. 
Hence,  it  will  follow,  that  men  of  the 
conservative  interest  will  be  almost 
excluded  from  the  hustings.  They 
will  come  forward  with  too  many 
inherent  disadvantages,  as  the  party 
who  have  every  thing  to  fear,  and 
very  little  to  hope ;  with  too  many 
public  discouragements,  as  a  class 
envied  and  hated ;  and  in  too  help- 
less a  minority  to  redress  them- 
selves by  combination. 

Indigent  talent,  thus  giving  the  tone 
within  the  senate  and  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country,  lending  and  re- 
ceiving democratic  excitement,  will 
reciprocally  encourage  their  consti- 
tuents to  new  manifestations  of  re- 
volutionary audacity.  No  man  can 
even  calculate  the  steps  by  which 
this  spirit  will  develope  itself,  or  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth ;  for  at  the  end 
of  one  five  years,  the  very  same  man 
would  look  back  upon  that  as  a  timid 
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expression    of   innovating    desires, 
which,  at  its   beginning,  he  would 
have  pronounced  impossible.    The 
old  sentiment  of  "  Tempora  mutan- 
tur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis,"  true  for 
every  kind  of  vicious  progress,  is 
never  more  true  than  when  applied 
to  the  advancement  of  political  dis- 
organization. Men  know  not  of  what 
they  are  capable — changing  with  the 
changes  of  all  about  them,  they  are 
carried  forward  from  stage  to  stage, 
until,  by  a  succession  of  ascents  im- 
perceptible in  its  several  moments, 
(to  use  the  mechanical  term,)  they 
take  their  station  of  survey  from  a 
level   at  which  those  very  objects 
seem  near  and  accessible  to  their 
grasp,  which  once  were  seen  at  an 
aerial    altitude   above    them.     The 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,  the 
confiscation  of  church  property,  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  branch  of 
the  legislature,  with  other  measures 
of  sweeping  spoliation  and  revolu- 
'  tion — these  are  not  meditated  at  this 
hour  except  by  some  ultra  reformers, 
nor   amongst  those   even  are   they 
avowed  distinctly ;  and  in  public  it 
would  be  most  premature  to  hint  ttt 
such  things.  As  yet  the  ice  has  hardly 
been  broken  on  those  speculations ; 
and  to  the  general  mind  they  are  still 
entirely  unfamiliarized  by  the  press. 
But  we  have  memorable  and  urgent 
evidences  before  us — that  the  tran- 
sition is  accomplished,  in  no  very 
formidable  lapse  of  time,  from  utter 
and  contemptuous  abhorrence  to  a 
consecrated  place  amongst  the  pri- 
vileged opinions  of  the  state.     Not 
many  years  are  gone,  those  were  then 
amongst  the  living  who  are  yet  but 
children,  when  such  was  the  credit 
of  reformers,  that  if,  by  accident,  a 
person  of  that  description  called  at 
the  house  of  a  gentleman,  his  butler 
failed  not  to  count  the  spoons  upon 
his  departure.     Now  we  all  see  him 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench ;  and 
the  best  of  us  would  do  well  to  re- 
vise  his  words  in   speaking  of  so 
respectable  a  personage.  Not  to  look 
so  tar  from  home  as  the  course  of 
the  early  French  revolution,  which 
.  in  three  years  advanced  to  a  stage  of 
exalted  frenzy  that  was  at  first  quite 
as  little  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  guilty  actors  as  of  the  innocent 
victims,  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
(successive  pretensions  of  the  Irish 


Papists — how  inevitably  people  are 
carried  forward  by  those  very  suc- 
cesses, which  (as  redressing  their 
original  complaints)  should  naturally 
have  brought  them  to  a  pause.  What- 
ever may  ue  thought  of  some  one  or 
two  far-looking  intriguers,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  great  body  of  the  Pa- 
pists are  not  to  be  regardefoas  pru- 
dentially  keeping  back  their  claims, 
and  developing  them  by  tine  degrees 
according  to  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  but  as  sincerely  and  un- 
consciously enlarging  their  horizon 
upon  each  successive  ascent  which 
they  attained.     To  keep  a  school,  to 
inherit  property,  to  sit  upon  juries, 
to  give  a  vote  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment— these  concessions  for  many 
years  bounded  their  ambition.     But 
at  length,  so  much  had  these  changes 
altered  the  level  from  which  they 
took  their  estimate  of  things,  that 
they  seriously  looked  upon  all  they 
had  gained  as  trivial  advances — they 
claimed    universal    liberation   from 
civil  restrictions  and  disabilities  j  and 
instead  of  sueing  for  license  to  par- 
ticipate as  electors  of  the  legislative 
body,  demanded  to  be   themselves 
elected  as  legislators.     Successive 
enlargements  of  privilege,  indeed,  or 
of  unprincipled  license,  operate  not 
merely  upon  the  conscious  policy 
and  cunning  of  the  party  interested 
as  so  many  evidences  and  exponents 
of  the  yielding  temper  and  facility  of 
the  conceder,  but  still  more  exten- 
sively,  and   even  unconsciously   to 
himself,  they  operate  upon  his  own 
appreciation  or  himself,   and  upon 
his  private  standard  of  right.     He 
finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
brief  years,  contemplating  a  class  of 
questions  with  calmness  or  compla- 
cency, which,  in  the  commencement 
of  that  era,  he   had  either  looked 
down  upon  with  pity  as  visionary,  or 
had  looked  away  from  with  horror  as 
detestable.    This  has  happened  even 
in  cases  left  to  their  own  unassisted 
operation  upon  the  mind;  much  more 
in  those  pushed  on  by  the  furious  agi- 
tation of  the  press.   For  this  tremen- 
dous instrument  has  a  double  action 
in  such  situations,  not  merely  by  ar- 
gument, which  may  chance  to  weigh 
only  with  the  friendly  or  the  neutral ; 
but  also  by  the  moulding  of  habitb, 
and  by  familiarizing  the  mind  with 
the  daily  prospect  of  the  last  extre- 
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inities,  in  which  view  it  includes 
within  its  agency  even  the  resisting 
and  the  hostile. 

With  so  many  examples  of  the 
changes,  sensible  or  insensible, 
wrought  in  men's  minds,  or  in  the 
attitude  of  particular  questions  ;  with 
this  near  remembrance  also  of  so 
inconceivable  a  change  wrought  in 
behalf  of  the  Reformers  themselves; 
no  prudent  man  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  extent  of  changes  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  in  every 
member,  organ,  function  of  the  state, 
instantly  or  derivatively,  upon  a  re- 
form in  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment. Changes  will  follow  that  are 
not  so  much  as  dreamed  of  yet,  in 
addition  to  others  that  are  not  yet 
openly  avowed.  What  limit,  indeed, 
will  a  wise  man  assign  to  a  career  of 
revolution,  whose  very  overture  com- 
mences with  a  measure  liable  to  this 
brief  analysis — an  analysis  that  we 
challenge  all  reformers  collectively 
to  shake — that  in  one  single  act  [the 
abolition  of  borough  influence]  it 
transfers  the  power  of  legislation, 
total,  unbroken,  undivided,  into  the 
hands  of  the  democracy  ?  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  prevailed  as 
to  the  amount  of  power  constitu- 
tionally due  to  the  aristocracy,  or 
actualfy  possessed  by  the  aristocracy. 
But  we  presume  that  nobody  will 
justify,  upon  principle,  the  stripping 
that  body  of  all  power — direct  or 
indirect,  formal  or  virtual.  Yet  this 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  mea- 
sure patronised  by  Lord  Grey,  if  it 
is  to  realize  the  expectations  he  has 
encouraged.  His  own  order  will  be 
the  very  earliest  sacrifice.  Ipsofacto, 
indeed,  it  is  sacrificed  substantially 
by  any  measure  which  robs  that  or- 
der of  its  influence  in  the  effective 
chamber  of  the  legislature ;  but  what 
we  mean  in  this  particular  sentence 
is — that  Lord  Grey's  order  will  be 
sacrificed  also,  formally,  and  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  legislature. 
The  very  same  preliminary  step  will 
be  taken  in  this  respect  by  the  new- 
modelled  House  of  Commons,  as  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  period 
of  1G50,  and  for  the  very  same  reason 
— viz.  to  rid  themselves,  when  sub- 
stantially possessed  of  the  entire  po- 
litical power,  of  the  formal  encum- 
brance involved  in  so  dilatory  and 
superfluous  a  machinery. 


Can  it  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Grey  is  unaware  of  these  probable 
results  ?  We  must  distinguish.  He 
trusts,  in  the  first  place,  to  time, 
which  may  give  him  the  benefit  of 
some  plausible  pretext  for  entire 
evasion.  If  none  should  ofl'er,  he 
then  relies  upon  a  fraudulent  per- 
formance of  his  contract — which,  by 
some  specious  concessions  of  form, 
may  stop  short  of  the  actual  surren- 
der which  is  understood,  meant,  and 
demanded.  Nominal  and  formal 
concessions,  involving  no  real  trans- 
fer of  power,  like  all  hollow  substi- 
tutions of  Avords  for  things,  will  sa- 
tisfy ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred  ; 
but  the  hundredth  will  detect  the 
fallacy,  and  then  expose  it  to  the 
foolish  niuety-and-nine.  Thus  fai- 
th ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Grey 
understands  his  situation  and  its  dif- 
ficulties. That  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  total  tendency  of  reform, 
we  think  equally  probable.  The  very 
men,  now  walking  about  amongst  us 
as  quiet  fellow-citizens,  who  will 
compose  that  "  reformed"  House  of 
Commons,  do  not  themselves  foresee 
or  understand,  nor  would  they  at 
present  own  as  possible  develope- 
ments  in  their  own  capacities  of  evil, 
those  fierce  appetites  of  disorgan- 
izing fury  which  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  disorganizing  power  will 
first  engender  within  them.  Not  a 
man  of  them  but  would  smile,  as  at 
a  romantic  extravaganza  or  malignant 
caricature,  could  any  power  of  anti- 
cipation present  him  with  his  own 
faithful  portrait  as  an  acting  senator 
under  his  revolutionary  commission. 
As  yet  he  is  not  incarnated,  as  it 
were,  in  the  fleshly  robe  of  his  new 
functions ;  and  he  knows  not  the 
amount  of  temptation  to  which  that 
flesh  is  heir.  People  confide  in  the 
sobriety  of  the  national  character. 
But  no  guarantee  of  that  sort,  liable, 
besides,  to  continual  over-rulings  of 
individual  temperament,  can,  in  any 
number  of  men,  avail  against  strong 
temptation  and  permanent  opportu- 
nities. 

No  man  ever  yet  was,  no  man  ever 
will  be,  faithful  to  a  trust  imposing 
obligations  so  imperfectly  determi- 
ned as  all  political  obligations  must 
be,  in  their  very  nature  under  the 
large  latitude  of  human  opinions  in 
those  matters,  after  an  immoderate 
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access  of  power  has  been  thrown 
into  the  class  which  he  represents, 
and  when  a  sort  of  bribe  is  held  out 
to  revolutionary  movements  as  the 
best  chance  for  forestalling  a  move- 
ment of  the  same  character  upon  a 
more  destructive  scale.  For  it  is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  at  this  moment, 
that  what  is  called  reform,  which,  in 
the  shape  chiefly  designed,  is  the 
most  fundamental  revolution  that 
could  be  comprehended  in  any  one 
act,  is  at  this  moment  necessary  to 
prevent  the  more  open  and  flagrant 
revolution  that  manifests  itself  by 
sanguinary  civil  confusions.  "  Re- 
form," says  the  fashionable  slang, 
"  that  we  may  prevent  a  revolution." 
And  reform  is  to  effect  this  in  two 
ways  :  by  strengthening  the  weak 
parts  of  the  constitution,  and  by  con- 
ciliating its  enemies.  As  if  (for  the 
first  purpose)  the  way  to  restore  a 
function,  lost  or  impaired,  were — to 
annihilate  an  organ ;  or  (for  the  se- 
cond), in  order  to  conciliate  the  ene- 
mies of  the  constitution,  that  is,  we 
presume,  the  enemies  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  natural  and  reasonable 
course  were — to  load  them  with 
power,  and  violently  to  tempt  them 
to  its  abuse.  But  such  is  the  doc- 
trine :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Lord  Grey  violently  regrets  it. 
Not  only  does  every  man  seek  to  re- 
concile his  necessities  with  his  choice, 
to  find  a  motive  of  civil  prudence  for 
doing  that  which,  after  all,  he  must 
do  ;  but,  for  Lord  Grey  in  particular, 
he  has  a  separate  and  peculiar  rea- 
son, available  even  if  he  were  not  in 
office,  for  seeking  the  countenance  of 
sober  discretion,  and  of  disinterested 
wisdom,  to  some  practicable  scheme 
of  reform  in  Parliament.  That  rea- 
son arises  out  of  his  past  life.  The 
most  conspicuous  act  (as  an  inde- 
pendent act)  of  his  long  political 
career,  though  moving  in  such  event- 
ful times,  has  been  a  proposition  of 
that  nature.  Nothing  more  import- 
ant will  be  recorded  of  him  through 
a  period  of  forty  years.  Now,  on 
principles  of  human  nature,  from 
weakness  not  more  than  from  the 
aspirations  of  an  honourable  ambi- 
tion, it  must  be  desirable  for  Lord 
Grey  that  a  justification  for  himself 
in  this  particular,  should  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
beyond  what  a  mere  partisan  would 


require.  He  must  wish  to  set  him- 
self right  with  posterity  as,  in  this 
celebrated  proposition  of  his  youth, 
a  discerning  patriot ;  as  one  who  saw, 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  tendencies 
of  things,  and  sought  to  control  them 
into  a  constitutional  direction,  by 
meeting  them  from  afar  with  anti- 
cipating provisions,  rather  than  as 
one  distinguished  for  his  zealotry  in 
the  cause  of  Whiggism,  and  who 
aimed  at  no  capital  object  beyond 
that  of  harassing  or  annoying  a  hos- 
tile minister.  Hence,  and  not  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  consistency,  but  to 
reflect  back  upon  his  whole  life  a 
new  interpretation,  and  to  give  to  its 
principal  act  a  sagacious  meaning, 
pointing  to  aspects  which  are  only 
now  evolving  themselves,  Lord  Grey 
would  be  delighted  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  reform  that,  in  the  latest 
measures  of  his  political  life,  should 
recall,  with  slight  differences,  the  ear- 
liest, and  should  thus  harmonize  the 
close  and  the  commencement  of  his 
course. 

For  such  reasons,  and  with  so 
strong  temptation,  gladly  would  Lord 
Grey  find  that  repose  and  hope,  or 
even  those  corrigible  tendencies, 
in  the  ascendant  plans  of  reform — 
which  (as  we  repeat)  he  all  but 
knows  to  be  impossible.  Knowing 
that,  or  but  suspecting  it,  why  did 
he  accept  power  ?  This  question 
we  shall  answer  very  briefly.  Per- 
haps he  was  aware  that,  in  contempt 
of  him  or  any  other  individual  what- 
ever, so  headlong  is  the  present 
tendency  of  society  in  England, 
under  the  combined  efforts  of  a  trai- 
torous press  and  a  band  of  reformers, 
who,  by  comparison  with  that  press, 
must  almost  appear  honest  patriots; 
and  (speaking  to  the  accidents  of 
the  immediate  year)  under  the  over- 
whelming irritation  of  the  stupen- 
dous convulsions  on  the  continent, 
so  perfect  and  mature  is  the  under- 
standing amongst  the  moving  forces 
of  the  democracy, — so  mighty  their 
means,  so  peremptory  and  absolute 
their  demand,  that  reform — and  of 
a  desperate  nature — cannot  long  be 
evaded.  True;  thinking  thus,  much 
we  fear  that  he  thought  rightly ; 
he  discerned  the  awful  temper  of 
the  times,  and  did  justice  to  the 
impending  fatality.  Reform,  and  of 
that  character  which  the  radical 
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reformers  call  for,  will  be  had  ;  this 
most  unwillingly  we  believe.  Our 
faith  is— that,  under  a  prince  of 
perhaps  little  personal  determina- 
tion of  character,  and  those  parties 
dissolved  by  Mr  Canning's  fatal 
intrigues,  which  were  indispensable 
for  the  support  even  of  a  much 
firmer  sovereign  ;  with  all  domestic 
barriers  shattered;  and  from  abroad, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  compass, — 
east  and  west,  north  and  south, — one 
whirlwind  of  tempestuous  anarchy 
wrapping  us  around  in  a  cloud  of  con- 
tagious sympathy,  personal  checks 
are  become  ridiculous;  even  the  for- 
midable name  of  Mr  Pitt  would  be 
but  as  a  bulrush  against  a  monsoon  : 
and  England,  it  is  fated,  shall  be 
given  up  at  last  to  the  experiments 
i  of  those  Jacobinical  innovators  whom 
for  forty  years  she  had  succeeded 
in  baffling.  Such  is  our  faith :  and 
that  will  acquit  Lord  Grey  of  ha- 
ving substantially  caused  the  crisis 
which  he  has  sanctioned.  By  this 
monstrous  alliance  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  cause  and  interests 
of  the  reformers,  we  believe  that  he 
has,  after  all,  done  no  more  than 
;  accelerate  a  movement  which  the 
I  tide  of  affairs  was  but  too  vehe- 
I  mently  hurrying  forward.  Yet,  with 
this  equity  of  allowance  for  Lord 
Grey,  can  any  can  clour  exculpate  him 
in  thus  impressing  the  official  coun- 
tersign and  seal  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  attestation  (though  a 
subordinate  matter)  even  of  his  own 
venerable  age  and  respectable  cha- 
racter, upon  the  general  name — 
cause — and  doctrine  of  reform, — 
without  distinction  of  modes,  plans, 
purposes,  or  political  alliances  ?  De- 
corum even  forbade  this  in  any  case ; 
and  supposing  the  creeds  and  mo- 
tives of  reformers  to  be  all  pure  and 
without  alloy,  surely  it  is  not  beco- 
ming in  the  executive  authority  of  a 
state  to  proclaim  the  practical  consti- 
tution which  it  administers,  and  has 
long  administered,  as  essentially  cor- 
rupt. But  a  far  higher  principle  of 
action  than  any  which  decorum  can 
furnish, forbids  us  to  sanction  innova- 
tions which  we  do  not  approve — 
(especially  of  so  indiscriminate  a 
character) — even  under  a  more  ab- 
solute assurance  that  these  innova- 
tions must  at  all  events  take  effect, 
than  any  which  Lord  Grey  can 


plead.  That  plea,  therefore,  cannot 
be  received  as  valid,  which  would 
rest  the  Premier's  defence  upon  this 
total  independency  of  reform  upon 
his  concurrence.  Perhaps  then,  se- 
condly, his  friends  will  do  well  to 
rely  upon  a  more  human  and  less 
pretending  apology,  viz.  that  he  felt 
his  right,  after  a  long  life  with  few 
of  the  ordinary  rewards  from  place 
or  power,  to  make  good  his  title 
and  his  sudden  opportunity  as  a 
candidate  of  old  standing,  and  fore- 
most pretensions  for  the  dignity  of 
Prime  Minister ; — that,  in  giving  ef- 
fect to  this  title,  he  found  himself 
thwarted,  and  the  duration  of  his 
power,  for  so  much  as  a  single  week, 
endangered  by  the  unprincipled 
menaces  of  a  first-rate  intriguer  ;  and 
that  he  yielded  the  cause  of  reform, 
not  to  the  party  outside,  but  to  the 
aspiring  candidate  within  ;  and  that 
upon  that  intriguer  devolves  the 
entire  burden  of  the  responsibility 
which  settles  so  heavily  upon  that 
head  which  first  made  Reform  a 
Cabinet  concern. 

So  be  it !  and  this  draws  off  our  at- 
tention from  Lord  Grey  to  Lord 
Brougham.  If  the  first,  as  we  began 
by  arguing,  be  an  insincere  friend  to 
Reform,  surely  (it  will  be  said)  the 
other  is  not :  One  real  patron  of  that 
measure,  at  least,  will  vindicate  the 
Cabinet  from  absolute  hypocrisy.  So 
it  is  thought.  And,  as  we  are  now 
considering  the  Cabinet  simply  in 
relation  to  the  times,  and  to  that  one 
absorbing  interest  of  the  times  which 
allows  no  account  or  place  to  any 
other,  we  shall  wind  up  our  present 
survey  with  one  overwhelming  state- 
ment, to  which  no  attention  has  been 
drawn,  and  which  places  Lord 
Brougham's  character,  and  the  since- 
rity of  the  existing  aoruinistration, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
position  of  its  presiding  members, 
beyond  all  further  question.  The  me- 
morable intrigue  of  Lord  Brougham 
for  securing  the  triumph  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  for  visiting  with 
condign  punishment  the  insult  offer- 
ed to  him  in  pressing  upon  his  accep- 
tance places  below  that  which  he 
now  holds,  all  this  has  been  amply 
exposed  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
Justice  has  been  done  also  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Cabinet,  as  beyond  com- 
parison, and  amongst  multiplied  pro- 
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fessions  (partly  volunteer,  partly  ex- 
torted) or  economy,  retrenchment, 
and  pure  hands,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed dealer  in  jobs  upon  record.  *  But 
what  we  are  now  going  to  call  for- 
ward into  public  notice,  has  totally 
escaped  animadversion:  and  we  shall 
not  weaken  the  impression  of  our 
statement  by  one  word  of  comment : 
the  memorable  fact  we  would  recom- 
mend to  our  readers'  attention  is  this : 

Lord  Brougham  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  in  Parliament  on  a 
sort  of  compulsion,  after  long  dally- 
ing throughout  his  political  life,  and 
(as  wo  have  good  reason  for  belie- 
ving) with  great  reluctance,  and  with 
as  hollow  a  spirit  of  insincerity  in 
taking  it  up  as  in  laying  it  down.  He 
took  it  up  from  the  necessities  of  his 
Yorkshire  connexion,  and  in  submis- 
sion to  the  pledges  which  were  then 
racked  out  of  him.  He  declared  that 
he  would  never  renounce  it;  and  in 
any  case,  to  have  slipped  out  of  his 
obligation  by  delegating  it  to  others, 
would  have  been  a  Jesuitical  eva- 
sion. A.  conscientious  delegation 
cannot  be  executed  in  a  sudden 
verbal  conveyance  of  such  a  trust 
to  another,  or  others,  who  have 
themselves  no  security  that  they 
Hhall  ever  be  in  a  situation  to  do  it 
justice.  He,  the  original  undertaker, 
was  solemnly  retiring  for  ever  from 
that  House  in  which  only  he  ever 
could  discharge  his  engagement.  So 
muchhasbeennoticedbythejournals. 

What  we  would  now  bring  for- 
ward to  light  is  this  : — On  accepting 
the  seals,  Lord  Brougham  declared, 
and  he  has  reduplicated  this  assu- 
rance, that  he  had  not  taken  office, 
or  countenanced  any  belief  that  he 
ever  ivov.ld  take  office,  until  after  a 
most  solemn  condition  yielded  by 
the  Premier  iliat  his  Cabinet  should 
apply  their  united  strength  and  in- 
fluence to  this  measure.  Reform, 
in  short,  that  measure  Avhich  Mr 
Brougham  twice  opened  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  £/ia<  measure,  we  repeat, 
and  not  some  one  of  a  thousand  pos- 
sible schemes  pretending  to  the  same 
verbal  title,  was  secured,  pledged, 
fastened  upon  the  Cabinet.  Now, 
hear  ;  two  days  after  this,  Lord  Grey 
declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 


«  measure  of  Reform,  some  measure 
or  other  was  determined  on ;  but  so 
far  from  this  being  the  measure,  that 
identical  scheme,  or  necessarily  any 
likeness  of  that  scheme  meditated  by 
Mr  H.  Brougham  on  the  two  memo- 
rable days  of  Nov.  1830,  that  Lord 
Grey  begged  he  might  not  be  pressed 
upon  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  on 
this  particular  ground — that  none  at 
all  was  yet  arranged  ;  no  scheme  of 
reform  had  been  yet  distinctly  con- 
templated; nor  any  outline  of  it 
adopted  by  the  New  Cabinet,  or  so 
much  as  proposed ! 

Yes!  the  die  is  cast!  Great  times 
are  at  hand,  times  of  confusion,  which 
hereafter  may  leave  any  of  us  but 
little  leisure  or  motive  to  enquire 
after  the  individual  defaulter  whose 
criminal  intrigues  have  precipitated, 
if  they  have  not  occasioned,  the  re- 
volutions which  impend.  The  King's 
government  have  adopted  the  re- 
formers ;  and  upon  that  rock  the  re- 
formers will  build  their  church. 
Their  cause  is  now  safe,  placed  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  final  defeat, 
liable  no  longer  to  the  fears  of  the 
desponding,  and  transcending  even 
the  recent  hopes  of  the  visionary. 
Things  have  remotely  and  indistinct- 
ly tended  to  this  issue  for  some  few 
rapid  years :  private  ambition  has 
concurred  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  with  great  national  events : 
tendencies  have  been  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  the  composition  of  society, 
and  the  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
which  have  latterly  left  few  doubts 
for  the  discerning  that  all  things, 
whether  in  -the  chapter  of  accident 
or  design,  were  gradually  co-opera- 
ting to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  re- 
form :  of  that  cause,  in  short,  which, 
through  the  entire  last  generation, 
and  so  long  as  war  presided  over  the 
prospects  of  mankind,  was  of  all 
political  speculations  the  lowest,  least 
hopeful,  most  abject,  and  disreputa- 
ble. Under  what  necessity  of  party 
purposes,  sudden — instant — critical 
— these  tendencies  have  been  ripened 
or  crudely  forced  into  maturity,  and 
by  whom,  may,  in  a  few  short  years, 
by  comparison  with  the  tumultuous 
interests  that  are  on  the  point  of  un- 
folding themselves,  become  a  very 


*  See  note  on  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  p. 
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secondary  question.  For  us,  of  this 
day,  among  personal  questions,  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  singular  and  memo- 
rable, that  two  individuals,  among 
the  shewy  intriguers  of  the  day, 
two  Parliamentary  leaders,  differing 
much  in  the  quality  of  their  accom- 
plishments, and  agreeing  in  little 
else  than  laxity  of  principle,  have 
become  unintentionally  the  two  main 
personal  instruments ;  whilst  look- 
ing only  to  their  private  ambition 
for  hastening  forward  the  present 
unparalleled  crisis,  and  maturing 
the  preparatory  stage  which  we  have 
reached  already.  These  two  per-  • 
sons  were  Mr  Canning  and  Mr  , 
Brougham.  Both  were  accident- < 
ally  reduced  to  the  dire  alternative 
of  sacrificing  their  honour  and  pro- 
fessions on  the  one  hand,  or  their 
dearest  ambition  on  the  other.  For 
both  there  was  the  same  appalling 
dilemma;  for  both  the  same  exquisite 
temptation.  Mr  Canning  in  one 
hour  renounced  the  principles  of  his 
whole  life,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  glit- 
tering distinction,  (which  he  was 
destined  to  hold  only  for  a  few 
weeks,)  descended  to  one  of  the 
worst  of  coalitions,  actually  court- 
ing the  alliance  of  that  man  who 
had  prayed  that  he  might  be  known 
to  posterity  as  the  enemy  of  the 
great  anti-jacobin  minister,  whom 
Mr  Canning  himself  almost  lite- 
rally worshipped  as  his  guide  and 
patron.  By  this  act  he  dissolved,  or 
confounded  all  party  divisions ;  and 
by  this  first  and  general  apostacy, 
annihilated  all  those  bulwarks  which 
might  else  have  availed  us  against 
the  second,  and  more  special  apostacy, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Catholic  relief 
bill.  These  great  scenes  of  trial  and 
temptation  ended  in  shaking  most 
public  men,  both  in  their  party  con- 
nexions and  in  their  political  prin- 
ciples ;  and  furnished,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  great  stajje  of  preparation 
for  the  present  reforming  (or,  strict- 
ly speaking,  revolutionary)  frenzy. 
In  Mr  Canning,  the  dereliction  of 
principle  was  more  marked  and  no- 
ticed, simply  because  he  had,  and 
was  reputed  to  have,  more  principle. 
Mr  Brougham  had  always  made  it 
understood  that  his  opinions  and  his 
party  adhesions  were  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  Else,  for  the  individual 
question  at  issue — for  its  extent  and 
for  the  degree  which  it  was  certain 


of  suffering  by  Mr  Brougham's  vir- 
tual renunciation  of  it  at  that  crisis, 
under  those  circumstances^and  above 
all,  in  its  first  agonies  of  parliamentary 
birth, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  perfidy  of  Mr  Brougham  is  greater 
— more  unequivocal — and  more  re- 
dundantly hypocritical,  than  that  of 
Mr  Canning.  This  latter  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  not  himself  went 
over  to  the  Anti-Pitt  faction,  but  that 
faction  to  him.  And  perhaps  the 
profligacy  of  any  possible  alliance 
being  once  allowed  for,  that  was 
in  some  measure  true.  But  for 
Lord  Brougham,  the  betrayer  of  Mr 
Brougham's  pledges,  there  exists  no 
such  palliation.  Mr  Brougham,  twice, 
and  with  circumstances  of  memo- 
rable solemnity,bound  himself  under 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  looking 
on  with  attention,  to  the  zealous 
prosecution  of  a  known  public  ques- 
tion. Lord  Brougham  renounced  the 
personal  support  of  that  same  ques- 
tion, upon  this  ground,  that  all  his 
demands  on  behalf  of  the  people 
were  conceded  by  the  king's  official 
advisers  ;  that  the  question  was  now 
in  hands  the  very  same  as  his  own, 
for  its  particular  shape  and  manage- 
ment, but  in  hands  far  stronger  than 
his  own  for  its  prospects  of  success. 
.  No  part  of  this  was  true:  No 
shadow  of  this  could,  by  Lord 
Brougham,  be  believed  to  be  true. 
Government,  having  told  the  public, 
couldjiot  have  concealed  from  him — 
their  colleague — that; they  had  as  yet 
framed  no  plan  at  all.  Consequently, 
whether  any,  which  eventually  they 
designed  to  frame,  would  in  one  atom 
of  its  provisions  approximate  to  that 
plan  of  Mr  Brougham's,  which  was 
so  solemnly  adjourned  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  afterwards  so  perfidiously 
abandoned, — this  question  no  human 
being  could  at  that  time  answer,  or 
can  yet  answer.  What  was  Mi- 
Brougham's  own  plan  for  that,  Lord 
Brougham  was  a  satisfactory  gua- 
rantee. What  will  be  Lord  Grey's 
plan,  whose  vicarious  merits  were  at 
once  to  indemnify  the  nation — to  re- 
concile Mr  Brougham's  Yorkshire 
constituents — and  to  justify  Lord 
Brougham's  secession  from  the  arena 
of  his  volunteer  engagements,  Lord 
Grey  must  naturally  be  the  first  man 
to  know ;  and  as  yet  he  has  decla- 
red himself  ignorant, 
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This  astonishing  self-contradiction 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Brougham  has 
not  been  noticed  by  any  body.*  The 
mere  blank  impossibility  that  he 
could  have  made  over  his  popular 
schemes  to  government,  reposing 
upon  substitutions  of  theirs  which 
are  not  yet  developed  even  to  them- 
selves, seems  to  have  escaped  every 
man.  One  senator  has,  however, 
animadverted  with  egregious  seve- 
rity upon  the  general  air  of  bad  faith, 
recklessness,  and  indecorum,  which 
lies  upon  the  face  of  Lord  Brougham's 
conduct.  Mr  Croker  delivered  one 
of  the  most  stinging  reproofs  ever 
heard  within  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
upon  occasion  of  the  new  writ  being 
moved  for  Knaresborough  by  Mr 
Spring  Rice.  That  it  was  felt  keen- 
ly and  deeply,  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  may  be  well  satisfied  from 
the  abuse  it  has  drawn  upon  him. 
Having  obliquely  suggested  as  possi- 
ble motives  for  Lord  Brougham's 
conduct,  whatever  are  most  shrewdly 
suspected  to  have  been  the  actual  mo- 
tives, Mr  Croker  concluded  thus  : — 
"  Until  such  an  explanation,"  as  he  had 
described,  "  is  afforded,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  noble  Lord  is  under  a 
cloud,  which  nothing  but  an  explana- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  nature  can  dis- 
pel or  remove."  Yes  !— and  that 
explanation  never  will  or  can  be  of- 
fered. The  noble  Lord  who  bartered 
for  the  "  whistling  of  a  name,"  and 
for  the  bauble  of  a  title,  a  popular 


station,  which  never  can  be  retrieved, 
has  manifested  but  a  vulgar  quality 
of  ambition :  that  is  his  concern. 
But  he  has  conducted  his  barter  in 
a  spirit  of  perfidy  :  that  is  ours.  Had 
Lord  Grey's  scheme  been  even  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  have  warranted 
his  delegation  of  confidence,  still, 
(as  one  of  Mr  Brougham's  brother 
representatives  for  York  observed,) 
he  could  not,  as  a  Peer,  give  that 
support  to  the  measure  which  he  had 
promised  as  a  Commoner. 

He,  therefore,  is  under  a  cloud, 
from  which  he  never  can  emerge. 
And  a  Cabinet  that  either  could  be 
duped  by  him  in  so  capital  a  point, 
or  would  surrender  their  own  free 
choice  in  a  matter  of  that  moment 
to  a  bold  intriguer, — a  Cabinet  that 
would  suffer  any  man's  promised 
co-operation  to  weigh  with  them 
in  a  question  really  so  transcend- 
ent for  this  period, — they  also  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  under  a 
cloud.  They  proclaim  too  much 
conscious  weakness  for  the  respect 
of  the  politic  j  too  much  time-ser- 
ving duplicity  for  the  confidence  of 
the  upright.  That  Cabinet,  if  other- 
wise not  liable  to  speedy  dissolution, 
by  the  advanced  age  of  its  chief,  can 
have  no  root  in  the  reverence  of  the 
nation.  That  Cabinet,  having  made  a 
way  for  the  inroads  of  revolution, 
will  fall,  and  will  be  remembered 
only  for  the  intrigues  in  which  they 
arose,  or,  more  lamentably  by  far,  for 
the  confusions  which  they  introduced . 


*  How  very  prone  is  the  public  mind  to  this  oversight,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
party  tricks  now  commonly  pressed  upon  the  reforming  meetings  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  ministry.  "  Call  for  Reform,"  it  is  said,  "  but  leave  the  details"  [details,  in 
this  case,  meaning  the  whole  substance  and  extent  of  the  measure]  "  to  ministers." 
Strange  that  so  obvious  a  sophism  should  escape  any  man's  detection. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

EVEN  the  affair  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  a  job  of  the  most  scandalous 
kind ;  it  is  swindling  in  the  first  place — and,  secondly,  it  is  swindling  for  a 
vindictive  purpose.     We,  with  our  well-known  views  on  the  Catholic  bill, 
shall  not  need  to  clear  ourselves  from  the  odium  of  undue  favour  to  Dr 
Phillpotts.  For  his  own  sake,  we  shall  never  cease  to  lament,  that  a  champion 
so  powerful  should,  for  any  earthly  consideration  that  princes  or  courts  could 
offer,  have  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  enemy,  and  have  cancelled  the 
services  of  so  honourable  a  warfare,  by  his  ominous  silence  on  that  memo- 
rable catastrophe  of  the  cause.    From  people  in  our  situation  as  to  politics, 
the  language  of  reproach  would  have  a  natural  propriety.    But  to  those 
who  justify  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  set,  we  hardly  concede  the  same  license. 
A  privilege,  wide  enough  to  shelter  Sir  Robert  and  Mr  Derry  Dawson, 
might,  we  should  suppose,  be  available  to  Dr  Phillpotts.  We  see  no  differ- 
ence in  their  situations,  except  perhaps  this — that  the  plea  of  expedience, 
urged  in  bar  of  acknowledged  principles — policy  put  forward  as  paramount 
to  conscience,  sad  and  grievous  as  it  is  for  any  man's  character,  does  cer- 
tainly sit  less  unbecomingly  on  the  confessed  worldling  than  on  a  member 
of  a  consecrated  profession.     But  this  one  difference  allowed  for,  in  other 
respects  the  case  of  both  parties  seems  to  be  the  same.     And,  if  not,  that 
could  in  no  degree  affect  the  claims  of  Dr  Phillpotts  in  the  present  instance. 
Having  done  wrong,  he  did  not,  therefore,  forfeit  his  title  to  bare  justice. 
Now,  it  is  upon  record,  from  the  statement  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  that  his 
present  Majesty's  government  (in  the  persons  of  a  ministry  now  dissolved) 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Dr  Phillpotts,  and  acceded  to  a  most  distinct 
stipulation,  about  which  there  was  no  mistake,  that  in  any  case  Stanhope 
was  to  be  held  in  commendam  with  the  see  of  Exeter.     In  reality,  no  stipu- 
lation could  be  more  reasonable  or  proper,  and  there  never  has  been  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  matter  till  the  present  occasion.    But  were  it 
otherwise,  a  bargain  is  a  bargain  ;  and  none  could  honestly  seek  to  evade 
it.     Farther,  the  obligations  of  such  a  bargain  are  trebly  binding,  when 
one  party  has  done  that  upon  the  faith  of  its  provisions,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  any  less  consideration,  he  never  would  have  done,  and 
which,  secondly,  cannot  be  undone.    It  can  make  no  difference  at  all  in 
this  case,  that  his  Majesty's  government  was   then  administered  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  at  present  by  Lord  Grey.     Every  administration 
succeeds  to  the  absolute  engagements  of  its  predecessor,  and  inherits  all  its 
contracts,  unless  where  they  are  merely  personal.    But,  in  the  present  case, 
we  request  the  reader's  attention  to  this  plain  distinction,  that  though  a 
promise  may  originally  have  been  merely  the  minister's,  yet  when  ratified 
and  carried  into  effect  by  pledging  the  party  interested  to  corresponding 
acts,  which  else  he  would  notoriously  have  declined,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
king's  conge  d'elire,  it  is  no  longer  the  minister's  but  the  king's  engagement. 
It  is  the  king's  faith  that  is  now  pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  entire  stipu- 
lations— it  is  the  KING'S  honour  which  is  at  stake ;  and  the  minister  who 
dares  to  violate  such  a  compact,  is,  in  fact,  sporting  with  the  royal  word, 
and  pursuing  the  vengeance  of  his  faction  at  the  price  of  the  royal  honour. 
The  hollow  pretence  of  the  ministry  is,  that,  in  deference  to  public  opinion 
so  loudly  expressed,  they  had  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  complete  the 
engagement.     No,  no  ;  say  not  so,  my  Lord  Althorpe !  Not  in  deference  to 
public  opinion,  but  in  deference  to  the  hoarded  and  accumulated  malice  of 
your  faction — now  seeking  a  poor  pretext  for  a  mean,  ungentlemanly 
revenge.   The  fact  is,  many  have  joined  in  this  clamour,  who,  if  asked  their 
exquisite  reason,  would  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that,  upon  principle, 
they  were  hostile  to  pluralities.     That  may  be ;  but  what  justice  is  there 
in  applying  a  general  principle  thus  invidiously  to  the  oppression  of  an 
individual  ?    Deal  with  pluralities  as  you  like ;  but  take  up  the  question  in 
an  honourable  way,  upon  public  grounds,  and  without  distinction  of  per- 
sons ;  not  for  a  base  and  cruel  purpose  of  crushing  an  individual,  and,  at 
any  rate,  not  at  the  price  of  the  king's  honour,    For  it  is  as  evident  as  any 
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one  fact  in  politics,  that  the  king's  government  (no  matter  by  whom  admi- 
nistered) has  tricked  Dr  Phillpotts  as  shamefully  as  any  of  the  swindling 
gentlemen  who  are  daily  "  pulled  up"  to  Bow  Street  for  ring-dropping;  and 
that  they  have  made  their  sovereign  a  cat's  paw  in  this  base  intrigue. 

So  much  for  the  enemies  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  But  now,  at  parting,  we 
turn  to  the  Bishop  himself,  and  take  the  liberty  of  saying  one  word  to  him. 
His  Lordship,  on  one  occasion,  did  this  journal  the  honour  of  selecting  it 
for  the  channel  by  which  he  wished  to  convey  to  the  public  the  correction  of 
some  misstatements  of  his  enemies.  This  gives  us  an  interest  in  his  character, 
which  we  shall  most  unwillingly  resign;  and  upon  the  footing  of  that  friendly 
interest,  we  may  almost  plead  a  title  to  come  forward  as  the  public  spokes- 
men, in  stating  what  seems  to  be  the  Bishop's  present  position  in  respect 
to  public  opinion.     Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  has 
assured  us,  that  it  is  a  complete  delusion  (propagated,  in  fact,  originally  by 
the  press)  to  suppose  that  Dr  Phillpotts  approved  of  the  Catholic  bill.  He 
retained,  it  seems,  his  old  sentiments;  and  in  heart,  at  least,  was  faithful  to 
the  old  cause.'    Such  is  the  statement  of  the  gallant  officer:  and  what  he 
asserts,  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  his  own  personal  knowledge,  there  can 
be  no  pretence  for  doubting.     It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  all  of  us  were 
grossly  misled;  and  Dr  Phillpotts  himself  in  effect  aided  our  error,  by  refu- 
sing to  notice  it — a  policy  which  seems  to  us  perfectly  erroneous.  We  grant 
that  a  dignified  clergyman  ought  not,  upon  light  causes,  to  notice  newspaper 
attacks  :  but  for  his  character,  for  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  and  when 
the  mistake  by  which  he  suffered  had  become  national,  surely  it  was  allow- 
ing a  most  disproportionate  weight  to  the  restraints  of  etiquette — to  grant 
them  a  paramount  voice  in  opposition  to  the  clamours,  and,  we  may  say, 
passionate  pleadings  of  his  own  character.     An  Irish  Archbishop  came  for- 
ward, within  these  last  ten  years,  in  the  newspapers,  to  rebut  the  unsup- 
ported slanders  of  a  mob  orator,  upon  an  occasion  no  higher  than  the  terms 
asked  for  renewing  a  lease.   That  might  be  undignified  and  unclerical.    We 
do  not  wholly  defend  it.  But  in  a  question  so  critical,  so  urgent  as  that  which 
affected  Dr  Phillpotto,  the  simple  but  awful  question — Had  he,  or  had  he  not, 
behaved  like  an  honest  man  ?  no  earthly  punctilios  or  scruples  ought  to  have 
interfered  with  his  earliest  and  frankest  answer.  One  word  was  sufficient :  no 
call  for  details.  .Breach  of  etiquette,  we  con  tend,  under  such  an  overwhelming 
justification,  there  could  have  been  none  :  but,  had  there  been,  will  Dr  Phill- 
potts say,  that  it  is  notbetter  to  suffer  for  a  moment  in  the  opinion  of  his  order, 
as  a  violator  of  ceremonial  observances,  than  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  all 
his  countrymen,  as  a  man  who  bartered  his  conscience  for  preferment  ?  By 
his  silence,  he  has  allowed  that  construction  of  his  conduct  to  travel  far 
and  wide  :  by  a  word,  as  it  now  appears,  he  could  have  arrested  it.     The 
past,  however,  is  past.     That  explanation  which  he  would  not  make  for 
himself,  Sir  H.  Hardinge  has  made  for  him ;  but,  alas !  too  late  for  correct- 
ing the  false  impression  which  had  settled  into  the  public  mind.    One  thing 
still  remains,  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  can  and  ought  to  do  for  himself; 
and  it  is  our  main  object  in  what  we  are  now  saying.     We  have  a  pretty 
distinct  remembrance,  that,  on  the  first  notification  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's measure  of  relief  to  the  Catholics,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  or  some  similar  document,  he  delivered 
himself  to  this  effect: — that  as  yet  lie  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  that,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  so,  he 
would  discharge  his  conscience  by  a  public  declaration  of  his  opinion  upon 
its  merits  and  tendency.     This  he  promised :  this,  so  far  as  we  could  ever 
learn,  he  has  not  performed.     The  question  is — Why?  upon  what  circum- 
stances arose  this  breach  of  his  volunteer  engagement  ?    The  public,  the 
friends  of  Dr  Phillpotts,  the  many  who  admire  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  and 
thank  him  for  his  services,  earnestly  unite  in  this  question ;  not  as  a  question 
of  curiosity,  but  for  the  satisfaction,  and  in  right,  of  that  just  interest  which 
they  take  in  the  public  character  of  one  whom  they  had  long  valued  as  an 
efficient  servant  of  the  times — a  man  of  honour,  of  great  ability,  and  (as 
they  still  venture  to  hope)  of  untarnished  integrity. 
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HE  who,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  quitted  the  Irish  coast,  at  night- 
fall, for  Holyhead,  may  have  remark- 
ed, after  the  progress  of  a  few  miles, 
as  he  paced  the  deck,  a  speck  of  light 
glimmering  in  the  east,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  horizon,  now  dipping  be- 
low it,  now  emerging  above  it,  as  the 
vessel,  breasting  her  way,  rises  or  falls 
upon  the  wave.  On  a  nearer  approach, 
he  will  perceive  this  apparently  insig- 
nificant star  slowly  and  regularly  as- 
suming the  form  and  brilliancy  of  the 
brightest  planet ;  and  then  again  re- 
ceding, or  dying  away,  as  if  gradually 
absorbed  in  surrounding  darkness. 

The  traveller  by  day,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  in  his  passage  up  or  down 
channel,  nears  the  eastern  shores,  must 
have  observed  a  white  tower,  posted, 
like  a  sentinel,  on  the  brow  of  a  low 
hummock,  apparently  forming  a  pro- 
jecang  ledge  from  the  seaward  base  of 
Caer  gybi,  or  the  mountain  of  Holy- 
head.  On  approaching  still  nearer,  he 
will  perceive  that  this  hummock  is,  in 
fact,  an  island,  torn  from  the  main 
mass,  but  connected  therewith  by  a 
link,  at  a  distance  resembling  the 
gauze-work  of  a  gossamer,  which,  in 
its  fall,  had  accidentally  caught  upon 
the  corresponding  projections  of  the 
disjointed  rocks. 

Let  him  look  a  little  longer,  and  he 
will  now  and  then  detect  minute  ob- 
jects passing  to  and  fro,  and  come  to 
the  obvious  conclusion,  that  this  aerial 
pathway  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  connecting  ladder  of  accommodation 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  speck  by  night,  the  white  tower 
by  day,  with  its  hummock  and  fairy 
bridge,  comprise  what  is  called  the 
South  Stack ;  and,  taken  altogether,  it 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  bold, 
romantic  scenery  of  this  iron-bound 
coast,  and  combines  so  many  objects 
worthy  of  notice,  natural  and  artificial, 
that,  be  the  observer  what  he  may, 
poet,  philosopher,  mechanist,  or  na- 
turalist, he  will  find  wherewithal  to 
excite  his  curiosity,  and  reward  his 
labour,  in  visiting  a  spot  which  has 
not  many  rivals  in  its  kind  in  the  .wide 
world.  I.  am  not  aware  that  its  annals 
have  hitherto  been  recorded.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  many  hours  I  have 
strolled  upon  its  rocks  and  pry'd  into 
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its  recesses,  I  will,  therefore,  assume 
the  office  of  its  chronicler. 

Equally  attractive  by  sea  and  land, 
the  visitor,  who  would  fully  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  should  so  arrange  matters  as 
to  go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the 
other ;  in  failure  of  which,  he  may  rest 
assured,  that  if  he  has  any  taste  for 
the  sublime  or  beautiful,  he  will  lose 
much  which  he  ought  to  see. 

Some  preliminary  cautions  are,  how- 
ever, necessary,  in  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  expedition.  In  the  first 
place,  the  day  must  be  calm  and  the 
sea  unruffled,  or,  if  it  does  blow,  that 
it  is  with  due  moderation  from  the 
east ;  for  this  being  an  offshore  wind, 
in  a  great  degree  tends  to  counteract 
the  heavy  swell,  which,  rolling  in  from 
the  westward,  renders  a  passage  by 
water  either  impracticable,  or,  if  prac- 
ticable, disagreeable.  In  the  next  place, 
if  choice  of  season  is  available,  a  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  early 
part  of  June,  when  the  sea-birds  are 
assembled  in  congress  for  the  import- 
ant business  of  nidification  and  incu- 
bation, when  every  tenantable  cranny 
in  the  rocks  is  occupied,  and  the  whole 
shore  re-echoes  with  wild  cries,  "  their 
waste  of  music  in  their  voice  of  love." 

The  tides  also  should  be  consulted, 
for  if  unfavourable,  it  will  require  a 
stout  and  sturdy  crew  to  contend  with 
its  influence,  in  addition  to  the  "  race," 
a  certain  confluence  of  eddies,  which, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  has  been 
known  to  act  a  part  not  much  inferior 
to  its  worthy  congener,  the  Norwegian 
Maelstrom.  There  is  evidence  of  its 
having  once  swallowed  up  an  entire 
brig,  with  all  her  masts,  yards,  can- 
vass, and  cordage ;  the  luckless  vessel 
got,  by  some  means,  entangled  in  the 
vortex,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
yielded  to  her  fate,  foundering  in  a 
sea  of  foam,  before  the  eyes  of  a  spec- 
tator on  the  heights.  It  may  be  fear- 
ed, indeed,  that  feats  of  this  appalling 
nature  are  not  infrequent  in  the  long 
dark  nights  of  winter,  as  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  the  melancholy 
sight  of  broken  spars  and  lacerated 
rigging,  from  time  to  time  thrown  up 
from  its  fretful  cauldron. 

We  will  suppose  our  traveller,  with 
every  favourable  requisite,  on  his  way 
to  join  the  boat  waiting  for  him  at 
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the  pier-head.  Ere  he  reaches  it,  he 
•will  first  pass  the  bridge  connecting 
this  fine  pile  of  masonry  with  the 
town,  over  what  is  called  the  Sound, 
a  narrow  passage,  even  now  of  no  great 
width,  but  much  more  formidable  be- 
fore it  was  smoothed  down  by  chisel 
and  gunpowder,  through  which,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  Captain  Skinner 
stemmed  his  way  during  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind.  On  his  passage  from  Dub- 
lin, an  Irishman's  carriage  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  its  lashings,  and  vaulting 
through  his  mainsail,  bounded  into 
the  sea,  leaving  the  vessel  disabled  by 
such  an  untoward  exploit,  and  incom- 
petent to  adopt  the  then  hazardous 
step  of  running  for  a  crowded  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  already  exhibiting 
the  wreck  of  a  vessel  or  two  knocking 
their  bottoms  out  on  its  rocks  imme- 
diately to  leeward.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther will  conduct  him  under  a  very 
handsome  triumphal  arch  of  dark 
Anglesey  marble,  erected  to  comme- 
morate the  landing  of  his  late  Majesty 
on  the  island,  when  the  royal  squa- 
dron remained  wind-bound  in  the  bay, 
mourning,  with  half-mast  pendants 
and  ensigns,  the  loss  of  Caroline,  his 
Queen.  On  its  frieze  is  the  following 
inscription,  with  its  counterpart  in 
Welsh  on  the  corresponding  side : — 

GEO.  4.  REX, 

Monam  invisens,  hue  appulit, 
Aug.  vii.     A.  D.  1821. 

C6f— Adail .  I.  Ymweliad. 

y.  Brenin  .  sior  .  y  .  iv.  ag  .  ynys 

Fdn  .     Awst .  vii .  MDCCCXXI. 

Finally  embarked,  a  westerly  course 
is  steered,  usually  leaving  on  the  right 
a  villainous  nest  of  invisible  rocks, 
called  the  Platters ;  which,  if  stones 
had  tongues,  could  tell  many  a  dismal 
tale  of  misery  and  mischief  of  their 
own  production.  If  the  tide  admits, 
a  shorter  cut  is  practicable,  by  passing 
between  the  mainland  and  a  ragged- 
looking,  little,  rocky  island,  called 
Ynys  y  welt ;  of  this  island  and  its 
adjacent  rocks,  a  pair  or  two  of  oyster 
catchers  (hccmatopus  ostralegus}  seem« 
ed  to  have  taken  possession,  exhibit- 
ing, as  they  ran  along  or  flew  from 
point  to  point,  their  smart,  pieballed, 
glossy  coats,  in  full  contrast  with  their 
long,  bright,  orange  beaks  and  legs, 
and  crimson  iricles.  Beautiful,  and 
easily  domesticated  as  these  birds  are, 
it  is  surprising  they  are  not  more  fre-. 


quently  introduced  in  our  pleasure- 
grounds.  Those  who  have  visited 
Brighton  within  a  few  years,  may  re- 
member the  numbers  running  about, 
without  alarm,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Pa- 
vilion. For  a  short  distance  beyond 
this  island,  the  scenery  is  tame  and 
insipid.  As  we  advance,  however, 
the  rocks  assume  a  bolder  and  more 
precipitous  front ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, when  the  small  insulated  rock, 
called  the  North  Stack,  detaches  it- 
self, a  magnificent  picture  appears 
through  the  fissure ;  and  from  this 
point  may  be  said  to  commence  a  se- 
ries of  splendid  scenery,  continuing, 
without  intermission  or  diminution, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Ynys  y 
welt,  there  is  a  passage  between  the 
rock  and  the  main,  but  so  narrow, 
that,  unless  the  water  is  perfectly 
smooth,  an  inexperienced  navigator 
might  hesitate  to  attempt  it,  even  in 
a  boat ;  and  yet  through  this  channel, 
flanked  and  fringed  as  it  is  with  brist- 
ling rocks,  starting,  like  sharks'  teeth, 
from  its  yawning  sides,  it  is  on  record 
that  a  large  cutter  passed,  in  a  heavy 
sea.  The  event  took  place  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  particulars 
are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many  still 
living.  She  was  one  of  the  post-office 
packets,  conveying  the  mail  from  Dub- 
lin to  the  Head.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing tremendously,  and  a  thick  mist  had, 
for  a  time,  concealed  the  land.  At  a 
moment  of  extreme  anxiety — the  Cap- 
tain being  well  aware  of  his  proximity 
to  the  coast — it  cleared  up,  revealing 
as  fearful  a  situation  as  any  in  which 
mortal  men  could  well  be  placed;  an 
overpowering  sea  rolling  before  the 
gale,  was  hurrying  the  vessel  onwards 
to  a  fate  which  seemed  inevitable,  im- 
prisoned, as  she  was  now  discovered  to 
be,  in  a  sort  of  bay  of  precipices,  lashed 
by  sheets  of  foam,  bursting  not  only 
at  their  bases,  but  breaking  over  the 
ledges  of  rocks,  which  here  and  there 
reared  themselves  above  the  swell. 
Letting  go  an  anchor  would  have  been 
useless,  had  it  held  the  ground,  the 
strongest  tackle  must  have  instantly 
yielded  before  the  pressure  of  such  a 
sea.  To  beat  out  was  equally  hope- 
less, for  the  North  Stack  projected 
so  far  into  the  offing,  as  to  afford  no 
chance  whatever  of  weathering  it.  At 
this  awful  and  critical  juncture,  an 
experienced  sailor  stepped  forward, 
and  urged  the  possibility  of  escape. 
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"  It  is  high  water,"  said  he  to  the  cap- 
tain, "  but  there  is  r  channel  between 
that  island  and  the  main,  and  I  think 
we  may  pusli  her  through" — hidden 
as  it  was  behind  the  rocks  of  the 
Stack,  over  which  the  waves  were 
frightfully  breaking.  To  hesitate  was 
death — the  forlorn  hope  was  decided 
upon ;  and  with  that  ready  confidence, 
so  peculiar  to  British  seamen  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  the  order  was  given— 
"  Up  with  the  helm — haul  taught  the 
sheets ;"  and  away  luffing  to  the  wind, 
the  bounding  vessel  flew  towards  the 
terrific  chasm,  on  which  every  eye 
was  riveted.  Had  the  helmsman  re- 
laxed in  nerve  but  an  iota,  had  the 
swell  interrupted  the  action  of  the 
tiller,  though  but  for  an  instant,  had 
she  swerved  but  a  foot  from  her 
course,  her  planking  must  have  been 
rifted  from  her  ribs  by  the  grim  range 
of  serrated  rocks,  on  which  a  biscuit 
might  have  been  thrown  with  ease,  as 
she  floundered  through  the  foam,  and 
shot  by  them  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow.  For  a  minute,  their  fate  hung 
upon  a  hair ;  in  another,  they  were  in 
ssfety ;  and  within  an  hour,  firmly 
moored  in  the  harbour. 

On  passing  through  this  opening, 
the  eye  rests  on  pile  above  pile  of 
stupendous  rocks  ;  the  lower  range 
broken  into  fissures,  forming  natural 
vaults  and  caverns  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  picturesque  description. 
Immediately  on  the  left,  one  called 
Ogo  vaur,  (or  the  large  cavern,) 
actually  perforates  the  base  of  the 
high  headland,  called  Morva  llwm, 
or  the  bare  headland  of  the  boundless 
sea — from  Morva,  boundless  sea,  and 
Llwm,  bare,  exposed,  naked.  It  is, 
I  believe,  only  at  low  water  or  half- 
tide,  that  a  landing  can  be  effected,  on 
a  rough  shingly  beach,  mingled  with 
broken  masses  of  rock  in  a  spacious 
portal,  forming,  when  the  spectator 
lookstowards  the  sea  from  the  interior, 
a  suitable  frame-work  to  as  fine  a 
marine  view  as  can  be  imagined  ;  the 
perforation  is  perfect,  and  accessible 
to  those  who  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  clamber  over  broken  frag- 
ments in  the  dark,  with  the  chance  or 
the  certainty  of  slipping  over  tresses 
of  sea- weed  into  puddles  of  water  left 
by  the  tide.  Not  far  from  it,  there  is 
another  called  the  Parliament-house, 
far  more  worthy  of  inspection,  and 
which  will  amply  reward  the  candidate 
ambitious  of  taking  a  seat  within  its 


walls,  compared  with  which,  its  name- 
sake in  St  Stephen's  chapel,  in  all  its 
glory,  must  hide  its  diminished  head. 
If  it  is  in  the  breeding  season,  let  a  gun 
be  fired  on  entering  by  all  means,  and 
mark  the  effect— for  lo !  from  every 
chink,  and  crevice,  and  chasm,  as  if 
shovelled  out  or  exploded  from  a  cask, 
— for  I  know  not  by  what  apter  com- 
parison I  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
effect, — down  tumble    shower   upon 
shower,  and  pack  after  pack,  of  guille- 
mots   and   razor-bills,— -their   snow- 
white  breasts  and  dark  velvet  backs 
forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
back-ground    gloom,    as    they   dart 
through  the  aperture ;    while  above, 
below,  and  round  about,  gulls  glide 
or  hover,  screaming  and  wailing  at 
this    ill-timed    intrusion    on     their 
privacy.     Here  the  empire  of  birds 
commences,   and  is  continued  with 
little  interruption,  though  with  singu- 
lar selection  and  variety,   for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  more  in- 
accessible heights  of  the  coast.    The 
claimants  for  the  undivided  possession 
of  this  empire  of  air  and  water,  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  who  occa- 
sionally contest  possession  of  certain 
spots  and  allotments.     Of  these,  the 
most  numerous   are   the  gulls  and 
guillemots,  with  their  congeners,  or 
cousin- germans,  the  razor-bills  ;  but 
of  them  I  shall  speak  more  at  large 
when  we  set  foot  on  their  favourite 
haunts  in  the  South   Stack,  merely 
noticing  them  at  present,  as  forming 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  this  part  of 
the    scenery ;   dotting    in    fixed    or 
movable  patches,  the  rocks,  the  sky, 
or  the  sea,  according  to  their  imme- 
diate occupation  of  nursing,  flying> 
or  feeding.      But   though   fewer  in 
number,  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
and    characteristic    are  the    gloomy 
ominous  forms  of  the  shags  and  cor- 
morants, and  the  stately,  grave,  and 
sedate  figures  of  the  herons.    On  the 
lower  rocks,  forming  sunken  ledges, 
with  pinnacles  just  level  with   the 
water,  or  a  few  feet  above,  may  be 
seen  small  assemblages  of  the  former. 
Milton,   though  an  excellent    poet, 
makes  but  an  indifferent  remark  for 
an  ornithologist ;  he,  I  suspect,  being 
the  first  who  ever  saw  one  of  this  sable 
tribe  sitting  on  a 

"  Tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew ;" 
but  he  is  truth  itself,  when  he  de« 
scribes  the  foul  fiend 

"  Like  a  cormorant." 
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Observe  the  slouching  form,  the  wet 
and  vapid  wings  dangling  from  her 
sides  to  catch  the  breeze,  while  his 
weird  and  wildly  staring  eye  scans  and 
scowls  about  in  all  directions.  Sur- 
feited with  his  morning's  meal,  the 
filthy  gormandizer  reposes,  gaping  his 
naked  yellow-skinned  mouth,  from 
whence  in  loose  folds  hangs  a  distend- 
ed flap,  big  enough  to  form  the  float- 
ing bladder  of  a  Greenlander's  fishing 
tackle  ;  while  a  greasy  imp  or  two  sits 
waiting  for  a  fermented  portion  of  food 
from  the  parental  pouch.  Higher  up 
behold  the  heronry;  from  little  jutting 
shelves  or  corners,  a  few  sticks  project, 
slightly  covered  with  a  scattering  of 
withered  sea  tang ;  these  are  the  nests, 
on  which  the  mother  may  be  seen 
sitting,  or  near  which,  if  the  season 
be  further  advanced,  the  young  brood 
stand,  patiently  expecting  the  return 
of  their  parents  from  the  marshes  and 
shallows,  with  a  wonted  supply  of 
small  fish.  One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
associated  location,  is  the  absolute  line 
of  demarcation  and  boundary  observed 
on  both  sides ;  each  species  taking  a 
separate  site,  and  never  intruding  on 
the  appropriated  districts  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  The  guillemots  and 
razor-bills  nestle  for  the  most  part  in 
their  holes  and  corners ;  the  gulls  are 
scattered  with  rather  a  more  latitudi- 
narian  spirit  over  the  whole  surface  ; 
while  the  cormorants  usually  sojourn 
on  a  somewhat  lower  range,  as  if  more 
suitable  to  their  heavy  awkward  flight. 
But  most  select  and  ascetic,  as  far  as 
communication  with  others  is  concern- 
ed, are  the  herons.  Simon  Stylites, 
on  his  column,  could  not  have  more 
effectually  secluded  himself  from  the 
world,  than  one  of  these  long-legged 
birds  upon  his  solitary  ledge. 

Having  left  the  caves  of  the  North 
Stack  some  distance,  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock  presents  itself,  of  which 
the  herons  have  taken  exclusive  pos- 
session, reminding  me,  from  the  pecu- 
liar positions  of  their  nests,  of  the 
hermits  of  Montocvrat,  who,  by  a  re- 
finement on  solitude,  and  stretch  of 
self-denying  ingenuity,  have  so  con- 
trived their  dwellings,  that  the  door 
of  one  may  be  placed  within  a  few 
yards  of  another,  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  tenants  holding  the  slight- 
est converse  or  communication.  Thus, 
if  a  square  foot  of  insulated  space  can 
be  found,  there  one  of  these  6taid  and 


melancholy  birds  is  sure  to  be  found 
posted  like  a  warder  on  a  watch-tower 
— motionless,  grey  as  the  rock  itself, 
he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  but  for  the  harsh  cry  ever 
and  anon  uttered,  or  by  his  now  and 
then  drawing  back  his  neck  and  bury- 
ing his  head  between  the  shoulders ; 
and  then  stretching  out  his  long  legs 
far  behind,  in  lieu  of  a  tail,  to  act  as 
a  rudder,  he  launches  himself  silently 
from  his  resting  place,  and  floats 
away,  slowly  flapping  his  wide-spread- 
ing pair  of  flagging  wings.  A  colony 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  appear  to 
have  monopolized  this  dreary  fafade, 
and  year  after  year,  at  the  appointed 
time,  their  rude  eyries  are  refitted,  for 
the  reception  and  perpetuation  of  this 
lonely  tribe. 

This  rugged  amphitheatre  affords 
other  features  also  of  considerable 
interest ;  the  eye  is,  in  its  progress, 
attracted  by  an  extensive  surface  of 
recently  exposed  rock,  evincing  the  in- 
calculable powers  of  electric  fluid, 
which  in  an  instant  severed  an 
enormous  superficies,  and  shattering 
thousands  of  loosened  fragments,  hurl- 
ed them  like  pebbles  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  remain,  the  everlasting  re- 
cord of  an  event,  occurring  on  the 
29th  December,  1823;  further  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  reserved  till 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  signal  station 
on  the  mountain,  where  its  effects 
were,  if  not  so  powerfully,  at  least 
more  singularly  exhibited.  About 
midway,  in  crossing  the  bay,  there  is 
a  chasm  so  uniformly  regular  and 
direct,  that  its  formation  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  by  any  other  theory 
than  an  actual  recession  of  the  origi- 
nally united  parts  forming  the  line  of 
precipice, — a  phenomenon  not  un 
frequent  in  several  similar  mountain 
ranges,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to 
this,  which  bears  throughout  unques 
tionable  marks  of  having  been  exposed 
to  upheavings  and  concussions  fully 
sufficient  to  rend  in  twain  far  mightier 
mounds.  This  singular  fissure,  clea- 
ved in  so  direct  a  line  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  forms,  or  rather  did 
form,  a  passage  of  communication,  of 
no  small  celebrity  in  ancient  days,  and 
retaining  its  odour  of  sanctity  till  a  very 
recent  date.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ogo  Lochwydd,  Ogo,  as  before 
mentioned,  signifying  a  cave.  Respect- 
ing the  word  Lochwydd,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion ;  by  persons  of 
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Mr  Ellis,  the  worthy  incumbent  of  the 
parish,  duly  abhorring  all  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  alike  associated 
with  paganism  and  popery,  opposed 
himself  with  the  zeal  of  a  John  Knox 
to  all  such  unhallowed  assemblages, 
and,  as  the  surest  mode  of  cutting 
them  up  root  and  branch,  he  forthwith 
reduced  the  chapel  to  ruins,  and  con« 
cealed  the  well,  by  filling  it  up  with 
rubbish.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
truly  orthodox  exertions  of  this  mo- 
dern reformer,  till  within  twenty  years 
or  thereabouts,  walls,  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  remained  sufficient- 
ly entire  to  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  perfect  building,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  substantial, 
though  rude  and  simple  edifice,  com- 
posed of  unhewn  stones  cemented  with 
mortar,  the  window  and  door-frames 
excepted,  which  were  well  wrought  by 
the  chisel,  with  considerable  labour, 
from  very  obdurate  materials;  the 
whole  consisting  apparently  of  one 
chamber  of  an  oblong  form,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  few  yards  in  length.  Of  the 
well,  however,  not  a  trace  was  left, 
though  its  existence  was  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  doubt  very  few 
years  ago,  by  a  party  who  landed,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
spot,  from  which,  after  removing  a 
quantity  of  sand  and  loose  stones,  again 
gushed  the  fountain  of  pure  water,  in 
all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  doubtless, 
inherent  virtues;  but  time,  that  "edax 
rerum,"  has  pressed  with  so  relentless 
a  hand  on  the  long  neglected  pathway, 
that  I  fear  few  candidates,  under  any 
circumstances,  much  less  with  water- 
tight mouths  and  unclenching  hands, 
would  now  venture  with  a  prospect  of 
success  to  ascend  the  precipitous  pass 
of  Ogo  Llochwydd. 

At  no  great  distance,  there  is  a  soli- 
tary escarpment,  for  it  deserves  not 
the  name  of  a  landing- place,  on  which, 
during  a  tempestuous  night  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March  1808,  a  luckless 
sloop,  driving  before  a  snow-storm, 
strewed  her  broken  timbers ;  it  was  no 
subject  of  congratulation,  that  the  ill- 
fated  crew  reached  the  land  in  safety, 
doomed  as  they  were  to  suffer  a  pro- 
tracted and  more  bitter  fate;  for  when 
the  morning  dawned,  they  were  dis- 
covered frozen  in  the  attitudes  in 
which  death  had  assailed  them.  The 
captain  seemed  to  have  patiently  re- 
signed himself  to  what  was  irremedia- 
ble. He  was  found  stretched  at  the 
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foot  of  a  rock,  under  which  he  vainly 
sought  a  remnant  of  shelter,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hands,  having  breathed 
his  last  in  a  frozen  sleep.  Of  his  com- 
panions, some  had  struggled  more, 
some  less,  wandering  amidst  the  snow, 
or  in  vainly  attempting  to  reach  the 
summit.  One  poor  fellow  had  nearly 
succeeded ;  he  must,  it  was  evident, 
have  persevered  gallantly  through  the 
night,  but  human  efforts  were  of  no 
avail ;  he  too  was  doomed  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  messmates,  leaving  his 
remains  within  a  few  yards  of  a  place 
of  safety,  which  he  was  destined  never 
to  attain. 

This  interesting  amphitheatre,  be- 
ginning with  the  North  and  termina- 
ting with  the  South  Stack,  embraces 
something  more  than  a  mile,  being 
flanked  on  its  southern  extremity  by 
the  leading  object  of  this  article.  A 
glimpse  or  two  might  have  been  caught 
previous  to  passing  the  North  Stack, 
according  to  the  course  steered,  whe- 
ther closing  with  the  land  or  keeping 
more  to  seaward.  But  it  is  not  till  the 
bay  is  fairly  entered,  that  it  stands  out, 
in  all  its  details.  As  few  visitors  ap- 
proach it  before  the  sun  has  gained 
the  meridian,  and  therefore  long  after 
the  eastern  rays  are  withdrawn,  the 
island  usually  appears  of  a  gloomy, 
sombre  hue,  approximating  to  black, 
its  dingy  uniformity  broken  only  by 
the  indented  sinuosities  and  irregula- 
rities of  its  surface;  whereas  the  main- 
land, either  from  being  somewhat  less 
assailable  by  the  sea,  or  more  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun,  and  also  from  the 
operations  of  the  artificers  employed 
in  forming  the  communication,  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  shades,  in  which, 
however,  a  dull  red  is  predominant. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  every  part  as- 
sumes more  importance  and  interest. 
On  the  left,  the  headland  precipices 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
In  front,  the  light  and  airy  bridge 
springs  from  rock  to  rock,  while  on  the 
right,  a  dark  deep  cavern  forms  the 
aperture  of  another  natural  tunnel,  si- 
milar to  that  of  Ogo-vawr,  penetrating 
through  the  north-eastern  side,  and 
curving  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
where  it  opens  on  a  little  gulf,  the  sea 
rolling  through  it,  I  believe,  without 
interruption,  at  low  as  well  as  high 
water. 

It  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  cavern, 
alongside  a  shelving  rock,  that  the 
boat  is  laid  ;  and  by  means  of  a  rude 
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incident.  It  was  known  that  a  home- 
ward bound  ship,  wine  laden,  had 
gone  to  pieces  off  the  Scilly  islands, 
when  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  several  butts  of  sherry,  form- 
ing part  of  her  cargo,  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  drifted  ashore  on  various 
parts  of  this  coast.  There  are  many  anec- 
dotes of  hair-breadth  escapes  to  confirm 
the  danger  of  this  indraft.  During  an 
intense  fog,  and  light  breeze  from  the 
S.E.  a  fisherman  in  a  skiff,  close  in 
shore,  examining  some  lobster  baskets, 
was  surprised  by  the  sound  of  voices  ; 
and  on  looking  up,  was  still  more  asto- 
nished by  seeing  the  looming  of  a  large 
square-rigged  vessel  almost  on  board 
of  him.  On  his  loudly  hailing,  she 
steered  clear,  and  he  immediately  pull- 
ed  alongside,  conveying  the  unexpect- 
ed information  to  the  captain,  that,  if 
he  persevered  on  that  course  but  a  few 
minutes  longer,  he  would  bring  him- 
self upon  a  parcel  of  rocks  almost  un- 
der his  bows.  Measures  were  of  course 
instantly  taken,  and  a  danger  easily 
avoided,  which,  but  for  this  timely  no- 
tice, must  inevitably  have  been  fatal. 
The  fisherman  was  requested  to  re- 
main on  the  look-out,  as  several  other 
vessels  were  supposed  to  be  not  far 
astern.  And  so  it  proved  ;  for  on  the 
fog's  clearing  up,  a  little  fleet  was 
discovered  standing  on  steadily  and  un- 
consciously to  certain  destruction.  One 
other  anecdote  may  be  mentioned, 
which,  though  it  terminated,  as  far  as 
the  vessel  was  concerned,  less  fortu- 
nately, was  certainly  one  of  the  nar- 
rowest escapes  in  one  of  the  most  cri- 
tical situations  in  the  annals  of  ship- 
wrecks. 

I  shall  give  it  nearly  in  the  words  of 
an  observer  on  the  spot :  Soon  after 
dusk,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1826, 
a  fine  new  brig,  named  the  Alexander, 
on  her  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  Liver- 
pool, made  Bardsey  light,  and  shaped 
her  course  for  the  Skerries,  with  a 
strong  breeze  at  SS.W.,  weather  hazy. 
At  ten  o'clock  she  shortened  sail ; 
soon  after  which  a  rock  was  observed 
close  on  her  larboard  bow,  and  break- 
ers right  a-head :  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  the  affrighted  passengers  hastily 
dressing  themselves,  and  collecting 
their  valuables,  prepared  for  the  worst. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  master  came 
down,  announcing  the  grateful  intel- 
ligence that  the  danger  was  over,  and 
they  again  retired  in  confidence  to 
rest ;  but  they  had  scarcely  done  so, 
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when  the  vessel  struck  violently  abaft, 
and  the  cabin  was  almost  immediate- 
ly filled  with  such  a  rush  of  water, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  seek  in- 
stant safety  on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
brig,  when  the  first  alarm  was  given, 
had  been  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack,  with  the  intention  of 
laying  her  along  the  land  till  an  off- 
ing was  gained ;  but  as  in  the  con- 
fusion they  omitted  to  brace  up  her 
yards,  on  coming  to  the  wind  the  sails 
were  taken  aback,  and  getting  stern 
way,  she  grounded  on  the  cliff:  after 
a  few  heavy  blows,  she  swung  round 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
there  remained,  beating  violently,  with 
her  masts  and  yards  entangled  in  the 
projecting  rocks,  which  snapping  and 
shattering  with  the  repeated  shocks, 
fell  down  on  the  deck,  and  added  to 
the  danger  and  confusion.  By  this 
time,  the  passengers  had  assembled 
round  the  master,  who  stood  irreso- 
lute, until  the  chief  mate  assured  them 
that  the  spritsail-yard  lay  upon  a  low 
table  rock,  upon  which  he  thought  it 
possible  to  conduct  the  women  and 
children,  if  they  made  haste  ;  a  young 
lady  from  Kingston  was  the  first  to 
offer,  and  with  much  difficulty  reach- 
ed  the  rock  in  safety  ;  when  the  gal- 
lant mate  returned  to  the  wreck,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  landing  two  other 
ladies,  three  children,  and  a  Spanish 
and  English  merchant.  The  master 
and  crew  then  followed,  and  just  as 
the  last  man  landed,  the  yard  was 
carried  away,  and  all  communication 
with  the  wreck  cut  off.  Nineteen 
persons  were  thus  huddled  together 
at  midnight  on  a  ledge  of  rock  just 
sufficient  to  hold  them,  but  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  exact  position  in 
which  they  were  first  landed,  lest  by 
the  slightest  movement,  they  should 
precipitate  the  person  before  them  in- 
to the  sea.  The  night  was  dark  and 
cold,  and  no  one  but  the  watch  on 
deck  had  any  covering  beyond  their 
night-clothes.  But  all  their  miseries 
were  trifling  compared  with  the  ter- 
rible anxiety  with  which  they  watch- 
ed the  flowing  tide,  with  an  apparent- 
ly inaccessible  cliff  behind  them,  and 
the  water  even  then  curling  round 
their  feet ;  each  wave  evidently  reach- 
ed a  higher  mark  than  its  predecessor, 
and  it  was  too  clear  that  another  half 
hour's  flood  must  sweep  them  all  into 
the  sea.  At  length,  when  the  dead 
level  of  the  water  was  only  a  foot  and 
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a  half  below  them,  with  inexpressible 
joy  and  thankfulness  they  observed  it 
first  to  pause,  and  then  gradually  but 
perceptibly  recede.  Just  before  dawn, 
the  chief  mate  and  a  boy,  with  great 
difficulty,  scaled  the  cliff,  and  calling 
up  the  country  people,  obtained  ropes, 
by  which  the  whole  party  were  suc- 
cessively drawn  up  in  safety,  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  whose 
thigh  was  fractured  by  a  splinter  from 
the  rock. 

The  next  day  the  wind  changed, 
and  blew  hard,  breaking  up  the  un- 
fortunate vessel,  from  which  little  of 
the  cargo  was  saved  ;  but  her  boat 
drifted  safely  on  shore  from  the  booms, 
with  three  small  goats,  which  long 
survived  the  miseries  of  that  eventful 
night. 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  all 
vessels,  but  more  especially  the  post- 
office  packets,  the  necessity  of  a  light 
became  of  paramount  importance, 
compelled  as  their  commanders  were 
by  the  nature  of  the  service,  when  ex- 
posed to  thick  weather,  or  particular 
winds,  (knowing  full  well  the  cha- 
racter of  the  coast  right  a-head,)  to 
make  the  Skerries,  or  at  other  times 
to  land  their  mail  and  passengers  at 
the  back  of  the  Head. 

Impressed  at  length  with  the  ob- 
vious advantages,  not  to  say  necessity 
of  the  case,  the  Trinity- House  finally 
entered  into  the  views  of  Captain 
Evans,  and  decided  upon  adopting 
his  suggestions,  assigning  to  his  su- 
perintendence the  preparatory  opera- 
tions, which  were  commenced  in  May 
1808,  when  temporary  shelter  was 
erected,  and  a  cook's  galley  set  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  70  men,  who 
were  only  allowed  to  absent  them- 
selves, when  weather  permitted,  from 
the  Saturday  evening  till  the  Sunday 
morning. 

At  this  period,  it  should  be  obser- 
ved, that  the  present  landing-place, 
on  the  north  side,  indifferent  as  it  still 
is,  at  certain  times  of  tide,  was  then 
altogether  impracticable ;  and  that  on 
the  south-east  alone,  where  at  all  times 
more  or  less  there  is  a  considerable 
swell,  a  precarious  footing  was  attain- 
able. The  difficulties  of  landing  be- 
ing thus  so  great,  and  the  power  of 
supplying  this  large  population  so 
precarious,  particularly  with  water, 
there  being  none  on  the  island,  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
against  this  inconvenience.  Accord^ 


ingly  a  canvass  hose,  900  feet  in  length, 
was  made  to  communicate  with  a 
small  tarn,  about  800  feet  from  the 
summit  of  the  nearest  headland,  de- 
scending thence  at  a  sharp  angle  the 
remaining  100  feet,  till  it  reached  the 
island ;  in  connexion  with  this  hose, 
a  stay  and  traveller  were  rigged  out, 
by  which  milk,  instruments,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  were  safely 
and  commodiously  passed  to  and  fro. 
On  one  occasion,  a  passenger  of  a  very 
different  description  attempted  this 
fearful  communication  in  the  person 
of  an  active  young  man,  one  of  the 
workmen.  Having  received  intima- 
tion of  his  mother's  sudden  illness,  he 
resolved,  as  the  surf  was  too  high  to 
admit  of  the  usual  egress  by  water, 
to  trust  himself  to  this  aerial  con- 
veyance. Accordingly,  firmly  grasp- 
ing the  hose  and  tackling,  he  slowly 
but  steadily  made  his  way  good,  with 
every  eye  intently  fixed  upon  him, 
and  trembling  for  his  safety,  up  this 
terrific  pathway,  and  safely  landed 
himself  on  the  mountain's  brow.  This 
hazardous  adventure  took  place  with- 
out the  superintendent's  knowledge, 
who  very  properly,  upon  hearing  of  it, 
issued  a  positive  order,  that  it  should 
on  no  account  whatever  be  repeated. 

As  the  works  proceeded,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  frequent  and  certain 
communication  naturally  increased. 
Accordingly  an  ingenious  old  mill- 
wright, in  com'unction  with  Captain 
Evans,  set  their  heads  together  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
object,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  box  or  cradle,  sus- 
pended on  two  strong  stays,  running 
through  sheaves,  and  swung  across 
the  chasm,  a  distance  of  150  feet,  (a 
space  30  feet  wider  than  the  present 
bridge  and  subsequent  cradle  passage,) 
being  made  fast  to  the  nearest  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  mainland  rocks, 
from  whence  an  ascent  was  practi- 
cable. We  would  request  the  light- 
headed and  nervous  portion  of  the 
community,  who  may  chance  to  visit 
the  South  Stack,  to  have  pointed  out 
to  them  the  precise  point  on  the  main- 
land rocks,  from  whence  this  first  and 
original  cradle  took  its  departure ;  and 
thence  to  trace  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  goat-like  ascent  up  and  down, 
which  all  who,  whether  from  busi- 
ness or  curiosity,  visited  the  island, 
were  necessitated  to  clamber  and  crawl. 
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The  cradle  itself,  moreover,  in  its  in- 
fant state,  was  by  no  means  a  bed  of 
roses,  before  experience  and  practice 
had  vouched  for  its  security ;  and  it 
is  but  fair  to  allow  to  Captain  Evans, 
who  was  the  first  to  embark  and  ferry 
himself  over,  something  of  the  "  ro- 
bur  et  CES  triplex,"  assigned  by  Horace 
to  the  man  who  first  ventured  his  per- 
son on  the  wide  seas,  in  the  crazy 
barks  of  ancient  times. 

Confidence  in  its  stability,  however, 
soon  removed  all  reasonable  fears  ; 
and  as  one  of  the  passengers  who  tried 
it  in  this  its  early  day,  I  can  perfectly 
recollect  that  even  the  first  moment 
of  its  launching  from  terra  firma,  was 
a  change  much  for  the  better,  com- 
pared with  the  headlong  scramble 
down  certain  parts  of  the  precipice 
leading  to  its  point  of  suspension.  In 
the  meantime,  workmen,  lowered  by 
ropes,  were  constantly  employed  in 
forming  a  more  commodious  stair- 
case on  the  broad  face  of  the  rock, 
from  which,  in  January  1809,  a  shorter 
passage,  120  feet  in  length,  was  effect- 
ed. Still,  however,  by  means  of  a 
cradle,  though  of  a  somewhat  impro- 
ved structure,  which  remained  as  the 
sole  direct  mode  of  communication  for 
five  years,  during  which  time  no  acci- 
dent occurred  to  any  living  being, 
Captain  Evans'  dog  excepted,  who  one 
day,  in  his  haste  to  secure  a  passage, 
at  the  moment  of  the  cradle's  depar- 
ture, sprung  forward  unsuccessfully, 
and  was  precipitated  into  the  waters 
below,  from  whence,  as  the  sea  was 
comparatively  smooth,  he  was  rescued 
without  receiving  the  slightest  injury. 
Two  passengers  were  the  legal  com- 
plement of  the  limited  dimensions  of 
this  carriage ;  but  occasionally  three, 
if  not  four,  contrived  to  pack  them- 
selves on  board.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  inmates  being  all 
females,  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind, 
what  with  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
whirling  eddies,  combined  with  the 
extra  gravitating  weight  of  the  over- 
loaded vehicle,  it  so  happened  that 
the  workmen  were  for  a  time  unable 
to  haul  it  forward  on  the  strained 
cordage,  leaving  the  ladies  for  a  time 
to  enjoy  their  leisure,  and  meditate 
upon  the  scenery,  heightened  by  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  cordage,  and  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waves  below  them. 

To  this  cradle,  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years,  succeeded  a  regular  foot 


bridge,  of  the  most  simple,  primitive, 
and  picturesque  construction.  Strong 
cables  were  thrown  across,  over  which 
planks  were  laid,  and  on  either  side  a 
light  balustrade  of  stout  net- work  was 
raised,  the  whole  secured,  and  the  vi- 
bratory motion  in  part  counteracted, 
by  long  guys,  made  fast  to  appropriate 
points  on  either  side.  Over  this,  those 
possessing  tolerable  nerves  might  trip 
comfortably  enough,  for  there  was  no 
real  danger,  though  to  some  the  pass- 
age was  still  a  matter  of  hesitation. 
But  whether  from  the  march  of  in- 
tellect wishing  to  meet  the  advance- 
ment of  the  times,  or  whether  to  rival 
in  its  way  the  gigantic  undertaking 
over  the  Menai  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  the  bridge  which  suc- 
ceeded the  primitive  cradle  has  itself 
been  superseded  by  an  elegant  struc- 
ture on  the  true  scientific  principles 
of  permanent  suspension  bridges,  over 
which  a  regiment  of  horse  might  pass. 
But  to  return  to  the  light-house. 
The  preparatory  operations  having,  as 
has  been  stated,  commenced  in  May, 

1808,  and  the  foundation  of  the  build- 
ing laid  in  the  following  August,  so 
rapidly  were  the  works  carried  on,  that, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  February, 

1809,  the  light  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time.     The  lantern,  in  which  it 
is  placed,  is  elevated  above  the  sea 
about  200  feet,  the  summit  level  of  the 
island  being  140  feet.    The  reflectors 
cover  three  triangular  surfaces,  which 
revolve    by    clock-work    machinery, 
wound  up  every  nine  hours,  giving, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  light  from 
that  of  the  Skerries,  a  full  face  every 
two  minutes,  which  may  be  distinctly 
seen  from  a  ship's  deck,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  nine  leagues.     The 
tower  is  a  substantial  stone-building, 
with  walls  at  the  lower  part  five  feet 
thick  ;  but,  solid  as  was  this  founda- 
tion, it  was  found  on  trial  not  to  be 
sufficiently  dense  to  keep  out  the  pelt- 
ing of  the  winter  gales,    when   the 
waves  bursting  upwards,  dashed  their 
spray  with  such  inconceivable  force, 
that  the  water  actually  filtered  through, 
and  kept  the  interior  in  a  constant 
state  of  moisture ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
excite  an  apprehension  that  it  might 
seriously    injure    the    masonry.      A 
variety  of  remedies  were  suggested, 
and  the   most  experienced  opinions 
taken ;  copper  bolts  were  inserted,  on 
which  a  casing  was  to  be  made  fast. 
Persons  were  dispatched  from  Lon- 
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don  with  a  mixture  of  pulverised 
iron,  Parker's  cement,  ashes,  and 
sand.  With  this  composition,  every 
crevice  and  interstice  was  carefully 
filled,  and  the  whole  smoothed  down 
to  an  uniform  surface,  which  set,  and 
became  firm  as  stone  itself ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  for,  to  the  general  asto- 
nishment, water  was  still  forced 
through,  and  the  interior  walls  were 
as  damp  and  trickling  as  ever.  Cap- 
tain Evans  went  to  London,  and  re- 
ported the  case  to  the  Trinity-house 
Board  ;  small  slates  were  then  recom- 
mended, as  an  additional  casing  ;  but 
the  blast  of  the  first  hurricane  ripped 
them  away  like  shreds.  In  this  di- 
lemma, when,  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors,  no  wisdom  had  been 
found,  an  old  carpenter,  employed  in 
repairing  a  window-frame  and  door- 
case, which  he  knew  to  have  been  set 
up  above  40  years,  at  a  mansion- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  remark- 
ed that  every  part  of  the  casing  below 
ground  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  whereas 
the  other  parts,  which  had  been  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  painting  oil,  white 
lead,  and  sand,  remained  as  sound  as 
ever.  Happening  at  this  juncture  to 
meet  Captain  Evans,  he  mentioned 
the  fact,  which  thus  accidentally  sug- 
gested a  similar  application  at  the 
light- house. 

Accordingly,  a  mixture  was  pre- 
pared, consisting  of  sand  from  Port 
Davaich,  free  from  sea-water,  which, 
after  being  thoroughly  dried  in  an 
oven,  was  well  sifted.  Two  men  were 
then  employed  to  paint  as  far  as  they 
could  reach,  with  a  mixture  of  white 
lead  and  oil ;  and  then  over  this  glu- 
tinous surface,  the  sand  was  dashed 
on,  and  left  to  dry  and  harden  for  five 
or  six  days,  after  which  the  process 
was  repeated  ;  when,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  two  coats  were  found  fully  to 
answer  the  purpose ;  for  since  that 
time,  the  water  has  been  effectually 
excluded,  and  not  a  drop  of  moisture 
ever  penetrating  within. 

Exclusive  of  this  tower,  there  are 
two  dwellings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  light-keepers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  another,  on  a  small  scale, 
fitted  up  by  Captain  Evans  for  his 
own  use,  when  detained  by  business 
on  his  frequent  visits  to  the  island. 
And  thus  a  spot,  hitherto  rented  at 
L.I,  Is.  for  the  summer- pasture  of  a 
few  sheep,  on  its  scanty  patches  of 
grass  and  thrift,  became  at  once  an 
object  of  interest  and  importance  to 


the  public  in  general.  To  the  geolo- 
gist and  naturalist,  it  must,  indeed, 
have  been  always  so. 

The  whole  coast  partakes  more  or 
less  of  a  micaceous  schistose  character, 
traversed  here  and  there,  as  may  be 
seen   at    Port   Dafaich,   about   three 
miles  east  of  the  South  Stack,  by  a 
vein   of   trap,   in  itself  a  sufficient 
indication,   that   indirect  igneous,  if 
not  immediate  volcanic  causes,  have 
been  no   slumbering    agents   in   the 
formation  of  this  range  of  coast.     Of 
its  having  been  upheaved  or  severely 
compressed  by  some  adequate  force 
from  an  original  position  in  the  earth's 
crust,  a   glance  upon    the  precipice 
fronting  the  island,  affords  undispu- 
table  proof ;  and  that  a  great  portion 
of  this  stratification  was  at  one  period 
in  a  semi-fluid  or  pliant  state,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  equally  unquestion- 
able.    I  can  nowhere  recollect  such  a 
series  of   fantastic    festoonings    and 
twistings,  as  the  face  of  the  rock  pre- 
sents, a  few  yards  on  the  right  of  the 
mainland  gateway,  opening  upon  the 
suspension  bridge.     I  can  compare  it 
to  nothing  more  analogous  than  rolls 
of  ribbon  uniformly  plaited,  resting 
on  an  uneven   irregular   foundation. 
A  little  further,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rock  changes  not  only  its  integral 
character,  but  its  stratification  ;  assu- 
ming, instead  of  the  horizontal,  a  per- 
pendicular form,  exhibiting  finer  and 
bolder,  though  perhaps  less  curious, 
features,  than  its  intimate  neighbour, 
on  which   it  immediately    impinges. 
Thus,   the   Parliament- house  cavern 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  fall- 
ing in   of  fragments   disturbed   and 
disjointed  by  a  sudden  change  from  a 
horizontal  to  a  perpendicular  stratifi- 
cation ;    when,  at  the  period  of  its 
rising,  it  shoved  aside  and  elbowed 
away  the  more  yielding  masses  of  the 
tortuous  schist.     An  additional  proof 
that  this  unbending  obdurate   mass 
was  the  aggressor,  may,  I  think,  be 
inferred  from    the  shattered   face  of 
the  elevated  surface,  forming  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  mountain,  rising  far 
above  the  surrounding  and  more  de- 
cidedly micaceous  schistose  beds,  ex- 
hibiting a  dismal  scene  of  fraction, 
dislocation,  and  of  trituration,  (if  the 
term  may  be  applied  to  fragments  of 
many  tons  in  weight,) as  if  the  cumu- 
lus had  contended  with  sturdy  obsta- 
cles in  its  process  of  elevation.    An 
experienced  observer  will  require  no 
directions  to  detect  various  points  of 
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masses ;   but 

there  is  one  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  on  which  he  first  treads  upon  the 
island,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  so 
well  adapted  for  observation,  that  it 
may  be  allowable  to  point  it  out.  On 
proceeding  towards  the  light-house, 
he  will  perceive  a  deep  indenture  very 
conspicuous  on  the  south-east  side, 
where  the  sea  rolls  in,  forming  the 
gulf  before  mentioned,  into  which  the 
natural  tunnel  opens;  proceeding  to 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  im- 
mediately fronting  the  abrupt  face  of 
the  opposite  side  of  this  gulf,  he  will 
trace  a  marked  difference  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  arm  on  which  he  stands, 
and  that  directly  facing  him  ;  the  one 
being  in  part  more  massive,  while  the 
other  inclines  to  the  micaceous  schis- 
tose form — and  on  following  the  two 
curves  of  the  gulf  to  their  point  of 
junction,  he  will  readily  remark,  that, 
although  in  very  close  contact,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  not  identically  the 
same  stratum  ;  and  possibly  the  inter- 
mediate chasm  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  rupture  which  took 
place  in  their  component  parts  at  the 
moment  (and  if  it  was  the  work  of  a 
moment — what  a  moment!)  of  colli- 
sion— when  these  mighty  rocks  rose 
from  the  sea,  grinding  and  grating 
the  one  against  the  other. 

Thus  much  of  the  geological  attrac- 
tions. As  for  the  naturalist,  in  the 
scene  which  appears  in  all  its  feather- 
ed glory  before  him,  he  will  find  cer- 
tain species,  which  can  nowhere  be 
contemplated  with  such  ease  and  satis- 
faction, as  at  the  points  of  this  project- 
ing promontory.  There  have  I  sat,  and 
could  have  remained  for  hours,  watch- 
ing these  sea-birds,  and  listening  to 
their  wild  cry,  mingling  with  the 
hoarse  roar  of  the  waves  lashing  the 
rocks  below.  The  perpendicular  faces 
of  this  little  gulf  are  intersected  by 
innumerable  fissures,  crevices,  ledges, 
and  shelves,  admirably  adapted  for 
birds  requiring  these  accommodations; 
and  here  accordingly  an  army  of  razor- 
bills (alea  torda)  and  guillemots  (co- 
lymbus  troile)  had  taken  up  their 
position,  almost,  though  not  entirely, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  gulls.  And 
therein,  as  if  conscious  of  their  safety, 
it  being  an  inviolable  rule  never  to 
disturb  them,  they  were  carrying  on 
their  usual  occupations  with  the  most 
perfect  unconcern,  permitting  one  to 
enter  fully  into  their  domestic  arrange- 


ments. Closely  jammed  in  a  lateral 
niche,  just  opposite,  sat  72  guillemots, 
all  bowing  their  heads  at  each  other, 
with  a  gravity  and  solemnity  unac- 
countable. On  they  went  for  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  intermis- 
sion, each  nodding  slowly  to  his  neigh- 
bour, who,  with  equal  composure, 
nodded  as  slowly  in  return.  Now 
and  then,  from  another  ledge,  one  or 
two  would  come  in  from  a  short  ex- 
cursion, and,  jostling  the  whole  line, 
send  a  dozen  or  two  backwards  over 
the  edge,  croaking  disapprobation  at 
the  intruders,  who  took  the  vacant 
places,  utterly  disregarding  the  con- 
fusion they  had  caused.  It  was  im- 
possible at  first  to  divest  oneself  of  an 
involuntary  shudder,  as  they  slided 
headlong  or  backwards  into  the  abyss, 
their  squab  plump  bodies  supported 
by  such  comparatively  disproportioned 
wings.  I  felt  at  every  moment  a  sort 
of  rising  cry,  "Ah,  poor  bird,  no- 
thing can  save  him!  he  must  be 
killed."  When  flapping  his  little  pi- 
nions, away  he  went,  cleaving  the  air, 
making  his  circuit  of  a  mile,  skim- 
ming now  and  then  over  the  sea,  but 
not  touching  the  waves,  and  then  re- 
turning to  his  friends.  Amidst  the 
myriads  of  old  ones,  I  looked  in  vain 
for  any  thing  like  a  corresponding 
number  of  young  ;  I  could  scarcely  see 
a  single  individual.  It  is  true,  that 
the  females  only  produce  one  egg ; 
but  still  that  could  not  account  for 
the  paucity  of  progeny.  I  suspect 
from  certain  sympathetic  croakings 
uttered  by  the  old  ones,  when  turn- 
ing their  heads  towards  little  chinks, 
the  recesses  of  which  were  invisible, 
that  the  infant  birds  were  kept  in  the 
background  ;  and  well  they  are  so,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  constant  disturb- 
ances, and  tumblings  over,  that  take 
place,  they  must  inevitably  break 
their  necks  in  the  confusion. 

But  a  greater  surprise  was  excited 
by  perceiving  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle 
a  solitary  egg  here  and  there  lying  on 
the  bare  rock,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  edge.  By  what  care  or  instinct  is 
it  preserved  from  falling  ?  It  has  been 
said,  that  if  they  are  removed  by  the 
human  hand,  it  is  impossible,  or  at 
least  extremely  difficult,  to  replace  them 
in  their  former  steady  situation;  whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  they  are  glued 
by  some  secreted  liquid  to  the  rock. 
One  of  our  best  ornithologists,  Mon- 
tagu, on  good  evidence,  doubts  the 
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fact,  but  still  the  mystery  is  great,  if    being  evident,  from  the  moment  of  his 


not  greater ;  there  they  are  in  a  most 
hazardous  situation,  but  they  are  pre- 
served— by  what  means  ?  How  many 
are  the  things  which  our  philosophy 
cannot  fathom  !  The  razor-bills  were 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  the  guil- 
lemots, and,  generally  speaking,  did  not 
mingle  with  them;  they  seemed  to 
hold  themselves  apart  as  the  better 
bird  of  the  two,  peering  at  one  ano- 
ther, and  pluming  their  coats  with  a 
sort  of  dandy  consciousness  of  their 
superior  brilliancy  and  glossiness.  But 
both  agreed  in  keeping  aloof  from  me ; 
there  was  nothing  like  intrusion  on 
the  spot  I  had  selected  for  observing 
them.  Not  so  the  gulls,  at  least  the 
Larus  canus,  or  common  gull.  They 
were  all  familiarity ;  some  flew  so  near, 
that  I  could  almost  feel  the  fanning  of 
their  wings ;  while  others  settled  with- 
in a  few  yards,  cenning  me  over  with 
a  vacant  simple  stare,  uttering  their 
plaintive,  melancholy,  imploring  sort  of 
note.  While  on  the  other  hand,  a  pair 
or  two  of  the  large  black-beeked  gulls 
(Larus  marinus)  now  and  then  sailed 
by,  and  then  alighting  on  an  inacces- 
sible ledge,  reconnoitred  me  with  a 
scrutinizing  look  from  their  keen,  sus- 
picious, penetrating  eye,  expressing  a 
very  different  language.  The  former, 
barely  opening  their  slender  beaks  suf- 
ficiently to  give  vent  to  a  gentle  cry, 
seemed  to  say,  "  We  are  poor  harmless 
creatures,  do  not  hurt  us."  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moment  they 
had  perched,  opened  theirs  as  wide  as 
possible,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
loud  hearty  scream,  ab  imo  pectore,  as 
much  as  to  say, "  This  is  our  territory; 
you  have  no  business  here ;  we  wish 
you  would  go  away."  Not  far  from 
the  resting-place  of  this  pair  of  black, 
beeked  gulls,  a  pair  of  the  common 
sort  had  established  themselves  on  a 
bit  of  a  plateau  that  made  one  giddy 
to  look  at,  and  quite  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  their  sole  offspring,  a  little  grey 
down-covered  toddler,  with  about  half 
an  inch  between  his  toes  and  destruc- 
tion, for  a  breath  would  have  blown 
him  over  ;  but  there  he  stood  quite  at 
his  ease,  so  well  tutored  apparently, 
that  when  the  old  ones  successively 
returned  with  food,  he  was  indifference 
itself.  No  tremulous  movement  of  his 
flappers,  no  impatient  stretchings  of 
neck,  or  gaping  of  mouth,  like  other 
young  birds.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
melancholy  advance  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  than  this  youngster's;  it 


quitting  his  egg-shell  to  the  present 
hour,  the  choice  of  standing  on  his 
right  or  left  leg,  or  a  cautious  putting 
of  one  before  the  other,  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  inches,  was  the  only  source 
of  amusement  or  variety  within  his 
reach.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the 
proceedings  of  many  of  the  older  birds. 
The  din  was  incessant,  and  some  seem- 
ed quite  exhausted  with  screaming,  or 
hearing  others  scream;  for  I  could 
perceive  them  retiring  from  the  main 
body  to  rest  a  while  in  perfect  silence. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  the  uproar  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  whole  body  settled  on  a  rocky 
inclined  plain,  interspersed  with  grass, 
of  some  extent,  just  below  the  light- 
keepers'  dwellings,  which  formed  their 
grand  nursery  establishment ;  for  there, 
in  every  stage  of  growth,  hundreds  of 
young  ones  were  moving  about;  I 
conclude  that  each  parent  had  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  its  own  nestlings, 
though,  generally  speaking,  there  were 
no  striking  symptoms  of  recognition ; 
apparently,  old  and  young  seemed  to 
mingle  without  much  reference  to  re- 
lationship, and  a  stranger  might  have 
supposed  that  there  was  a  commu- 
nity of  offspring.  The  only  sign  of 
attachment  I  remarked,  was,  that  an 
old  bird  would  now  and  then  fix  its 
eye  in  a  more  pointed  manner  on  some 
one  of  these  movable  puff-balls  of 
downy  feathers,  and  then  suddenly 
opening  its  mouth,  deposit  at  the  feet 
of  the  fledgling,  a  crawful  of  half- 
digested  shrimps  or  soft  crabs.  Nu- 
merous as  they  are  even  now,  before 
the  erection  of  the  light- house  and 
bridge,  these  assemblages  in  the  breed- 
ing season  were  tenfold  greater.  When 
the  works  were  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  the  unusual  appearance 
of  persons  on  the  island,  with  their 
operations  of  blasting,  &c.  so  disturbed 
the  proceedings  of  the  birds  who  had 
recently  arrived,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  solitary  pair  of  gulls,  the 
whole  body,  including  guillemots  and 
razor-bills,  took  to  flight,  leaving  the 
intruders  in  lull  possession  of  a  spot 
which  they,  from  time  unknown,  had 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right, 
although  occasionally  annoyed  by  other 
birds,  as  well  as  accidental  visitors 
from  the  mainland.  This  solitary  pair 
had  taken  post  on  that  inaccessible 
plateau  of  bare  rock  where  I  noticed 
the  single  young  gull,  and  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  nothing  but  shot  or 
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stones  could  dislodge  them.  Their 
determined  confidence  in  the  security 
of  their  stronghold  met  with  its  due 
reward,  orders  being  issued  that  none 
should  molest  them.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  short  time  they  became 
quite  familiarized  to  the  noise  and 
bustle,  and  remained  until  their  young 
were  reared,  and  in  a  condition  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  same 
pair,  as  was  supposed,  retook  posses- 
sion of  their  old  post,  and  strict  orders, 
as  before,  were  given,  on  no  account 
to  disturb  them,  and  as  a  further  pro- 
tection, no  fire-arms  were  allowed  to 
be  used,  and  any  strangers  disregard- 
ing these  rules  were  not  to  be  admitted 
again  on  the  island.  In  consequence 
of  a  rigid  attention  to  these  humane 
regulations  the  same  pair  continued 
for  five  successive  years  to  visit  the 
same  ledge,  and  rear  their  young,  con- 
sisting generally  of  two,  and  never  ex- 
ceeding three  in  number.  But  although 
only  this  single  pair  were  observed  to 
breed  on  the  island,  a  considerable 
number  at  times,  as  if  aware  of  their 
security,  sought  shelter,  denied  them 
on  the  mainland,  where, notwithstand- 
ing the  bare  and  perpendicular  cha- 
racter of  the  precipices,  there  was 
scarcely  a  spot  among  the  clefts  and 
hollows  to  which  the  young  men  and 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not 
find  their  way  in  search  of  eggs,  for 
which  they  found  a  ready  demand. 

The  main  body  of  gulls  at  length, 
finding  that  these  wonted  haunts  no 
longer  afforded  security,  and  whether 
taught  by  the  experience  of  the  above 
pair,  or  from  their  own  observation, 
in  the  spring  of  the  sixth  year  took 
refuge  in  the  island,  chiefly  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  the  inclined  plain 
before  mentioned,  where  they  have 
remained  during  the  breeding  season 
ever  since,  and  on  this  spot,  in  particu- 
lar, their  artless  nests  are  spread  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  is  difficult  at 
times  to  avoid  treading  upon  them.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  only  two 
pair  of  theblack-beeked  gulls  returned, 
and  these,  according  to  their  usual 
habits,  not  only  build  apart,  but  never 
herd  with  the  rest.  Neither  have  the 
razor-bills  and  guillemots  re-establish- 
ed themselves  in  the  same  abundance, 
or  with  the  same  apparent  confidence, 
which  may  in  some  degree  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  parts  of  the  rock  most 
suited  to  their  habits  having  been 
more  or  less  used  as  landing-places, 


But  although  these  poor  birds  have, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  found  a 
protector  in  man,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  their  troubles  and  annoyances. 
Certain  crows,  the  light-keepers  say,  a 
pair  only  of  one  particular  species,  come 
at  the  same  time,  and  build  their  nest 
just  opposite  the  Stack,  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  of  harassing  and  steal- 
ing their  eggs.  For  no  sooner  do  the 
gulls  begin  to  lay,  than  these  two 
crows  are  perpetually  on  the  look-out, 
frequently  hovering  over  and  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  a  prize. 
The  moment  the  thieves  appear,  the 
whole  gull  colony  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion and  consternation ;  those  on 
their  nests  cowering  over  their  new- 
laid  treasures,  while  the  others,  by 
their  screams  and  menacing  attitudes, 
do  their  best  to  frighten  and  drive  the 
marauders  away;  but  the  cunning 
crows  usually  gain  their  point.  Watch- 
ing an  opportunity,  down  they  pounce, 
pierce  an  egg  with  their  sharp  beak,and 
fly  off  with  it  in  a  trice.  The  light- 
keepers  assert,  that  these  crows  are  of 
a  species  known  only  in  Ireland,  and 
never,  with  the  exception  of  these  two 
individuals,  seen  in  Anglesey;  from 
their  description,  I  have,  however,  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  hooded  or  Roy- 
ston  crow  (corvus  comix,)  well  known 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  in  the 
north,  very  destructive  to  the  eggs  and 
young  of  the  red  grouse.  A  curious 
circumstance  fell  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  light- keeper  :  a  pair  of 
these  birds  had  for  some  years  fre- 
quented the  same  spot,  when  one  sea- 
son the  female  was  shot,  and  the  male 
almost  immediately  disappeared,  re- 
maining absent  for  the  space  of  three 
or  four  days,  when  he  returned  with 
another  partner,  and  the  business  of 
nidification  was  carried  on  as  before. 

The  gulls,  at  this  season  so  nume- 
rous on  the  island  and  adjacent  coast, 
disperse  themselves  for  half  the  year, 
and  are  never  seen  congregated  in 
great  numbers,  except  when  attracted 
by  shoals  of  herrings,  or  some  similar 
cause ;  but  it  is  positively  asserted  by 
the  light-keepers,  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  they  all  instinctively 
return  to  the  South  Stack  on  the  same 
night,  viz.  the  10th  February,  and  re- 
tire, with  the  exception  of  those  that, 
having  been  robbed  on  the  main,  had 
resorted  to  the  island  to  renew  the 
labours  of  incubation  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  August.  The  keepers  state 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  former 
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night,  they  are  warned  of  their  arrival 
by  a  great  noise,  as  it  were  a  mutual 
greeting  and  cheering,  adding,  that 
they  look  to  their  return  as  that  of  so 
many  old  acquaintances  after  a  long 
absence,  announcing  the  winter  to  be 
over,  and  spring  approaching.  For  a 
time  they  appear  to  congregate  toge- 
ther without  any  order  whatever ;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  begin  to 
pair,  and  getting  their  nests  in  readi- 
ness, proceed  to  lay  their  eggs.  On  a 
lonely  spot,  facing  the  South  Stack,  a 
couple,  of  what  are  familiarly  here 
termed  mountain  hawks,  but  which  I 
ascertained  to  be  the  peregrine  falcon 
(falco  peregrinus),  annually  build ;  and 
as  they  occasionally  give  chase  to  the 
sea-birds,  they  are  frequently  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  light-keepers. 
One  day  the  hawk  was  seen  pursuing 
a  razor-bill,  but  aware  probably  of  the 
toughness  of  its  skin,  instead  of  as- 
saulting his  prey  with  the  usual  death- 
pounce  from  the  beak,  he  seized  the 
unfortunate  bird  by  the  head  with 
both  his  claws,  and  made  towards  the 
land,  his  prisoner  croaking,  screaming, 
and  struggling  lustily.  Being  a  heavy 
bird,  he  so  far  incommoded  or  overbal- 
lasted  his  aggressor,  that  both  descend- 
ed fast  towards  the  sea  ;  when  just  as 
they  touched  the  water,  the  falcon  let 
go  his  hold  and  ascended,  the  razor- 
bill as  instantaneously  diving  below. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  an  American 
ship  was  lost  near  the  sound  between 
the  South  Stack  and  the  Main,  when 
a  great  number  of  rats,  described  to 
be  of  a  very  large  size,  probably  the 
Norway  rat  (mus  decumanus),  landed 
upon  the  island,  where  their  descend- 
ants remained  until  about  six  years 
ago,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
light-keepers,  who  adopted  every  pos- 
sible means  to  get  rid  of  them,  by 
poison,  guns,  dogs,  and  traps ;  a  con- 
siderable number  were  at  length  kill- 
ed, and  probably  this  incessant  war- 
fare decided  them  upon  decamping, 
which  they  did,  it  is  supposed,  in  a 
body,  at  the  same  time,  for  not  one 
has  been  ever  seen  on  the  island  since 
a  particular  night.  There  is,  moreover, 
good  reason  for  believing  that  they  not 
only  went  off  in  a  body,  but  to  the 
same  identical  spot,  as  immediately 
afterwards  the  nearest  farm-yard  at 
Tymaur,  about  a  mile  from  the  head 
of  the  Stairs  inland,  was  found  to  be 
overrun  with  them  ;  and  in  one  rick 
of  corn,  which  was  nearly  half  con- 
sumed, no  less  than  eighty  wer&  kill- 


ed in  makiirg  their  escape.  I  believe 
no  other  wild  quadrupeds  breed  on  the 
island ;  but  stoats  and  weasels  fre- 
quently destroy  tame  rabbits  kept  near 
the  dwelling-houses ;  and  that  they 
come  from  the  mainland  cannot  be 
doubted,  half- consumed  dead  rabbits 
having  been  found  on  the  bridge,  evi- 
dently the  prey  of  these  animals  en- 
deavouring to  carry  them  off.  In  en- 
deavouring to  collect  any  particulars 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  mys- 
terious subject  of  migration,  I  ascer- 
tained that  five  woodcocks,  and  several 
small  birds,  such  as  thrushes,  &c.  had 
flown  against  the  plate-glass  reflectors 
with  such  force  as  to  kill  themselves,  not 
always  coming  from  seaward,  but  often 
from  the  land ;  and  I  was  further  as- 
sured, that  they  invariably,  in  these 
cases,  came  from  leeward,  flying  against 
the  wind. 

On  crossing  the  bridge,  the  visitor 
will  find  a  commodious  ascent  up  a 
steep  zig-zag  flight  of  374  steps,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  commanding,  at  its 
various  angles  and  windings,  a  near 
and  picturesque  view  of  precipices  on 
every  side ;  and  if  he  is  fortunate,  he 
may  perad venture  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  frightful  risks  to 
which  human  beings  will  fearlessly 
expose  themselves  in  search  of  eggs, 
or  samphire  (crithmum  maritimum), 
equally  "  dreadful  trade."  The  latter 
however,  I  believe,  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  precipitous  rocks  to  the  east- 
ward. That  nine-tenths  of  these  ad- 
venturers do  not  come  to  untimely 
ends,  must  be  matter  of  astonishment 
to  all  who  see  on  what  apparently 
rotten  or  slender  tackling  their  exist- 
ence depends.  Held  on  by  an  urchin 
or  two,  heedless  of  consequences,  and 
often  inefficient  in  bodily  strength,  a 
lad  will  lower  himself  with  perfect 
sang froid  down,  the  face  of  a  precipice, 
enough  to  curdle  one's  blood  to  look 
upon,  and  on  reaching  a  ledge,  barely 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  foot  of  a 
goat,  away  will  he  scramble  with  or 
without  the  rope,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  pillage  the  nest  of  a  gull, 
which,  if  aware  of  its  own  powers, 
might  not  only  baffle  his  attempt,  but 
flap  him  headlong  to  the  bottom. 
Wonderful,  however,  to  say,  very  few 
fatal  slips  are  on  record  ;  but  narrow 
escapes  naturally  enough  occur  fre- 
quently. A  lady  living  near  this  part 
of  the  coast,  dispatched  a  boy  in  search 
of  samphire,  with  a  trusty  servant  to 
hold  the  rope  at  the  top ;  while  the 
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boy  was  dangling  in  her  service  mid- 
way between  sky  and  water,  whether 
unused  to  his  situation,  a  sudden  diz- 
ziness from  looking  downwards  at  the 
boy's  motions,  or  misgivings  as  to  his 
own  powers  of  holding  him  up,  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
servant  felt  a  cold  sickly  shivering 
creeping  over  him,  accompanied  with  a 
certainty  that  he  was  about  to  faint,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  which,  he  had 
sense  enough  left  to  know,  would  be 
the  unavoidable  death  of  the  boy,  and 
the  probability  of  his  own,  as  in  the 
act  of  swooning,  it  was  most  likely  he 
would  fall  forward,  and  follow  the 
rope.  In  this  dilemma  he  uttered  a 
loud  despairing  scream — by  good  for- 
tune a  woman  working  in  an  adjoining 
field  heard  him,  ran  up  just  in  time, 
and  caught  the  rope  as  the  fainting 
man  fell  senseless  at  her  feet. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  head- 
land, a  walk  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  signal.station,  an  esta- 
blishment connected  with  two  differ- 
ent departments,  one  belonging  to 
government,  to  report  the  arrival  of 
the  packets,  and  other  information  con- 
nected with  the  public  service;  the 
other  under  the  control  of  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  by  tele- 
graphic signals,  to  Liverpool,  notices 
of  homeward  or  outward  bound  ves- 
sels. This  was  the  station  which  so 
severely  felt  the  effects  of  the  light- 
ning alluded  to  before,  when  we  pass- 
ed the  avalanche  of  fragments  shat- 
tered from  their  primeval  resting-place, 
and  forming  part  of  the  surface  of  rock 
near  the  North  Stack.  It  was  soon 
after  midnight  on  that  dreadful  night, 
when  the  electric  fluid  seemed  to  be 
in  action  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
mountain,  from  its  apex  to  its  base, 
that  a  servant  girl,  sleeping  with  two 
children  in  the  signal  cottage,  was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  by  a 
crash  which  shook  the  house  to  its 
foundation.  The  lightning  stripping 
the  shutters,  and  displacing  a  large 
bow-window,  entered  the  bedroom  of 
the  signal-man,  who  was  asleep  with 
his  two  other  children,  one  of  whom 
and  the  father  were  scorched,  the  latter 
from  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  a 
spiral  form  up  to  his  neck,  burning 
several  holes  in  his  flannel  waistcoat, 
which,  with  the  shock,  rendered  him 
some  time  senseless.  On  examining 
the  room,  it  was  found  that  the  bed- 
posts were  all  broken,  the  curtain  rods 
melted,  the  pillow  of  the  bed  ripped 


up  in  all  directions,  the  clock-case  and 
the  bell  shivered  to  atoms,  the  wain- 
scot, and  the  dresser  behind  it,  cut  to 
pieces,  the  front  door  forced  some 
yards  out,  a  large  shelf  above  the 
kitchen  fire-place  forced  through  the 
front  window,  and  three  of  the  beams 
that  supported  the  deck  roof  broken, 
forcing  all  the  others  out  of  their 
sockets.  It  then  tore  a  hole  through 
a  twenty- inch  stone- wall,  and  made 
its  way  into  another  bedroom,  where 
it  shivered  to  pieces  all  the  furniture, 
iron  pots,  earthenware,  &c.,  also  the 
wainscoting  of  the  bedroom  in  which 
the  servant  maid  and  children  lay,  but 
without  doing  them  material  injury. 
It  then  made  its  way  through  another 
twenty-inch  stone-wall,  into  the  store- 
room, where  it  wrenched  from  the 
wall  a  large  cupboard,  shivering  to 
pieces  its  front,  shelves,  and  all  the 
paint-pots,  glass,  &c.  that  it  contained; 
then  through  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  and  destroying  large  stones, 
it  finally  furrowed  up  the  pavement, 
and  disappeared  through  a  potato 
clump  twenty  yards  off.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  the  only  article  untouch- 
ed, was  a  chest  containing  some  dozen 
cartridges  used  for  signal  guns,  which, 
had  they  exploded,  would  have  blown 
up  the  building,  and  destroyed  every 
individual  in  it.  A  brass  pan  was 
also  blown  from  a  shelf,  bottom  up- 
wards, upon  a  turf  fire,  blazing  on  the 
hearth-stone,  thereby  preventing  that 
destructive  element  from  doing  fur- 
ther mischief.  The  servant,  after  re- 
covering from  her  fright,  called  to  her 
master,  but  receiving  no  answer, 
scrambled  over  the  wreck,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  him  out,  placed  him 
under  a  wall  some  yards  from  the 
place,  and  then  carried  two  of  the 
children,  and  led  the  other  two,  all 
with  scarcely  any  clothing,  to  a  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  full  half 
a  mile  distant.  Then  returning  to 
her  master,  she  found  him  still  sense- 
less in  the  place  where  she  had  deposit- 
ed him  ;  by  proper  treatment  he  was 
gradually  restored,  though,  for  a  time, 
it  was  feared  he  would  lose  his  sight ; 
this,  however,  he  at  length  recovered, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
weakness,  which  still  remains. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  not 
far  distant,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
extensive  area,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
stone- wall,  usually  assigned  to  the  Ro- 
mans, though  probably  of  much  more 
remote  antiquity.  That  the  Romans 
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may  have  occupied  it  as  a  post,  there 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt,  as  seven 
very  fine  coins,  of  the  date  of  Con- 
stantine,  were  lately  found  on  the 
mountain';  and  a.sinall  inlet  and  island, 
about  four  miles  S.E.  of  Holyhead, 
still  bear  the  name  of  Forth  and  Ynys 
Diana,  (Port  and  Island  of  Diana.) 
Near  this  latter  spot,  is  a  small  sandy 
bay,  called  Forth  y  Capel,  (Port  of  the 
Chapel,)  on  the  borders  of  which  a 
tumulus  of  considerable  elevation  is 
surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
much  resembling,  in  size,  construc- 
tion, and  form,  Capel  Llochwydd  on 
the  mountains.  Of  late  years,  the 
sea  has  made  extensive  encroachments 
on  the  shores  of  this  bay,  and  almost 
entirely  laid  bare  the  seaward  face  of 
the  mound,  and  strewed  the  whole 
surface  with  human  bones,  evidently 
shewing  that  it  was  of  artificial  origin, 
erected  over  the  remains  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  bodies.  The  spot 
deserves  the  minute  attention  of  the 
antiquarian.  From  an  examination  of 
the  lower  strata,  and,  indeed,  the 
occasional  heterogeneous  manner  of 
many  of  the  upper  deposits,  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
bodies  collected  after  a  battle,  and 
thrown  together  without  reference  to 
order ;  but  in  other  places,  entire 
skeletons  are  deposited  in  rude  graves, 
formed  of,  and  covered  in  with,  small 
laminar  slabs.  On  a  slight  search,  I 
discovered  the  entire  remains  of  an 
infant,  as  well  as  others  of  full-grown 
persons ;  and  about  a  year  ago,  a  small 
tin  box  was  picked  out  of  one  of  these 
graves,  containing  ornaments,  which, 
from  all  that  now  can  be  collected, 
(for  the  boys  who  discovered  them 
threw  them  away  as  valueless,)  were 
probably  necklaces  and  ear-rings  ;  the 
box,  however,  which  I  saw,  was  in 
too  perfect  a  [state  to  have  been  of 
Roman  manufacture,  and  rather  in- 
clined me  to  conclude  that,  as  was 
often  the  case,  this  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, be  its  antiquity  what  it  may, 
acquired  a  sanctity  which  rendered  it 
a  favourite  depository  for  the  dead, 
till  much  later  times. 

One  thing  I  must  remark,  which, 
though  possibly  accidental,  may  be  of 
importance  in  establishing,  if  not  the 
exact  date,  at  least  the  race  of  people 
by  whom  it  was  originally  formed. 
I  observed  that  most,  rather,  I  should 


say,  all  those  rude  graves,  whose  direc- 
tions I  could  accurately  ascertain,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  some  of  the 
lower  skeletons,  were  placed  north 
and  south.  And  I  further  ascertain- 
ed, from  an  intelligent  friend,  that 
some  skeletons  discovered  in  forming 
a  road  in  the  island,  not  many  years 
ago,  were  also  laid  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  far  too  wide  a  field, 
in  an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter 
into  the  manifold,  and,  I  think,  con- 
vincing proofs,  that  the  early  Northern 
and  Indian  nations  were  of  oneand  the 
same  stock,  and  to  trace,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  latter,  their  mysterious 
veneration  for  the  north.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  as  the  main  front  and  gate- 
ways o'f  the  great  Jain  temple  at  Ajmir 
were  due  north,  so  do  we  find  that 
the  passages  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  temples  of  the 
sun-worshippers,  who  originally  peo- 
pled this  country,  invariably,  for  some 
equally  mysterious  cause,  were  also 
north  and  south ;  for  example,  that  of 
Grian-an  (signifying  literally  the  place 
of  the  sun,  or  appertaining  unto  the 
sun,)  on  Greenan  mountain,  in  Done- 
gal ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
and  many  similar  ruins  have,  by  anti- 
quarians, been  compared  and  classed 
with  the  circular  erections  on  themoun- 
tain  of  Holyhead. — Time  warns  me  to 
conclude,  or  I  might  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  holy  legends  of  this  sacred 
mountain.  I  might  speak  of  the  dis- 
courses held  by  its  patron  saint,  the 
holy  Gybi,  with  his  brethren,  on  the 
isle  of  Baedrey,  or  enquire  into  the 
possible  causes  which  prompt  him  at 
daily  dawn,  as  the  chronicles  have  it, 
to  walk  forth  upon  the  waters  to  meet 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Ormshead, 
and  then  having  met  and  spoken,  why 
each  turns  upon  his  heel,  and  retires 
by  the  way  he  came;  thus,  by  Gybi's 
morning  course  being  ever  towards 
the  east,  and  his  evening  towards  the 
west,  and  the  sun's  rays  thus  ever 
falling  upon  his  face,  his  countenance 
is  described  to  be  dark  and  sunburnt ; 
whereas  that  of  his  companion  being 
ever  in  a  counter  direction,  beholdeth 
not  the  sunbeam,  and  is,  therefore, 
fair  and  comely  to  look  upon.  But 
upon  matters  of  such  high  import,  I 
feel  some  hesitation  in  speaking  with- 
out more  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion than  are  now  at  my  command. 
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ERROR  is  never  so  dangerous  as 
when  it  is  involved  in  propositions 
containing  a  large  intermixture  of 
truth.  The  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween what  is  just  and  what  is  erro- 
neous in  human  affairs,  are  so  evan- 
escent; the  distinction  on  which  they 
are  founded  so  subtle,  that  they  en- 
tirely escape  the  observation  of  the 
generality  of  mankind;  and  entire 
generations,  deceived  by  the  obvious 
truth  with  which  the  falsehood  is 
blended,  implicitly  adopt  the  whole, 
and  rush  on  their  own  destruction, 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  they  are 
adopting  the  only  means  capable  of 
averting  it. 

It  is  thus  that  the  empiric  deceives 
so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  in  pri- 
vate life.  He  adopts  a  bold  and  ha- 
zardous course,  well  adapted  for  most 
cases,  utterly  ruinous  in  others. 
Ignorant  of  the  symptoms  which  dis- 
tinguish the  situations  where  it 
should,  from  those  where  it  should 
not,  be  applied,  he  practises  in  the 
same  way  in  all.  The  public,  decei- 
ved by  the  undoubted  cures  which  he 
effects  in  the  first  class  of  cases, 
never  anticipate  the  danger  to  be  in- 
curred in  the  last ;  and  unfortunate 
victims  are  sent  to  their  graves,  from 
no  bad  intention  on  any  part,  but 
from  not  accurately  distinguishing 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  prac- 
tice is  safe,  from  those  in  which  it  is 
dangerous,  and  yielding  implicit  con- 
fidence where  experience  proves  it 
is  misapplied. 

National  diseases  have  their  empi- 
rics, as  well  as  those  of  individuals  : 
whole  generations  are  seized  with 
fatal  prepossessions,  as  well  as  high- 
born dames :  the  ablest  and  wisest 
men  are  misled  by  the  intermixture 
of  error  with  truth,  as  well  as  the 
thoughtless  votaries  of  fashion. 

In  no  instance  is  the  truth  of  these 
principles  more  obvious,  than  hi  the 
opinions  now  generally  received  as 
to  the  expedience  of  concession  to 
the  demands  of  the  people,  in  periods 
of  great  political  excitement. 

Timely  concession,  it  is  said,  is  the 
only  way  to  prevent  disaster.  The 
disturbances  which  afflict  society  are 
almost  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ob- 


stinate adherence  to  old  institutions, 
in  circumstances  where  the  state  of 
society  requires  their  modification. 
Change,  in  time,  is  reformation ; 
when  too  late,  revolution. 

The  observation  is  perfectly  just 
in  one  sense,  and  when  applied  to 
trouble  springing  from  one  cause ; 
and  perfectly  erroneous  in  another, 
and  when  applied  to  discontent 
springing  from  a  different  source.  It 
is  only  by  attending  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  great  objects 
of  popular  ambition,  that  the  differ- 
ent practice  to  be  adopted  in  differ- 
ent situations  can  be  distinguished  : 
and  the  means  attained  of  allaying 
public  discontent,  without  unhinging 
the  frame  of  society. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
love  of  freedom,  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  of  immunity  from  restriction, 
oppression,  or  injury.  This  prin- 
ciple is  perfectly  innocent,  and  is  the 
spring  of  all  elevation  of  individual 
character,  and  all  improvement  of 
political  condition.  Every  conces- 
sion which  is  calculated  to  increase 
this  species  of  liberty,  is  safe  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  places.  No  matter 
how  strong  political  excitement  may 
be,  if  it  is  directed  towards  the  re- 
dress of  practical  grievances,  it  can- 
not be  too  soon  allayed  by  their 
removal. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  differ- 
ent principle,  strong  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  to  be  dreaded  in  mo- 
ments of  agitation.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  ambition;  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders 
of  exercising  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty, of  usurping  the  government 
of  the  state.  This  is  the  dangerous 
principle  ;  the  desire,  not  of  exerci- 
sing industry  without  molestation, 
but  power  without  control. 

Such  is  the  intermixture  of  good 
and  evil  which  is  contained  in  the 
cup  of  liberty,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  human  affairs.  From  the  first 
principle  have  sprung  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  effects  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  the  arts  of  Greece,  the 
arms  of  Rome,  the  taste  of  Italy,  and 
the  navy  of  England.  From  the  last, 
the  most  dreadful  disasters  which 
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have  ever  afflicted  humanity;  the 
factions  of  Athens,  the  proscriptions 
of  Rome,  the  discord  of  the  Italian 
commonwealth,  the  bloody  sway  of 
the  French  republic. 

But  the  dangers  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  great  in  all  circumstances,  and 
such  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
where  freedom  has  existed,  are  no- 
thing to  what  may  be  anticipated, 
and  have  been  experienced  in  mo- 
dern times.  The  republics  of  anti- 
quity, and  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
confined  to  mere  towns :  Freedom 
was  experienced  only  by  their  citi- 
zens, the  storms  of  faction  were  limit- 
ed to  the  discussions  in  the  forum. 
But  the  discovery  of  printing,  amidst 
its  other  incalculable  consequences, 
has  spread  the  means  of  thinking  and 
acting  on  political  subjects  among 
the  whole  community.  Journals 
have  assumed  the  place  of  orators  and 
demagogues  :  the  influence  of  the 
editors  of  newspapers  almost  super- 
seded that  of  parliamentary  leaders. 
The  storms  or  faction  are  not  now 
confined  to  the  forum  of  Rome,  the 
Place  of  St  Marc  at  Venice,  or  the 
market-place  at  Ghent ;  they  are  dif- 
fused over  immense  nations,  and 
embrace  millions  of  mankind.  They 
are  not,  as  Voltaire  said  of  the  fac- 
tions at  Geneva,  "  storms  in  a  tea- 
cup," but  the  vast  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic, wafted  from  distant  lands,  and 
heaved  on  the  bosom  of  an  insurgent 
ocean. 

The  first  principle,  the  love  of  real 
freedom,  Avill  only  produce  disturb- 
ances where  actual  evils  have  been 
felt ;  and  with  their  removal,  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity  may  be  anti- 
cipated. The  second,  or  the  passion 
for  power,  frequently  occasions  con- 
vulsions, independent  of  any  real 
cause  of  complaint ;  or,  if  they  have 
been  excited  by  such,  they  continue 
after  the  grievance  has  been  re- 
moved. The  first  never  spreads  by 
mere  contagion ;  the  second  is  fre- 
quently most  virulent  when  the  dis- 
ease has  been  contracted  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  love  of  freedom  may  always 
be  distinguished  from  the  passion 
for  power.  The  one  is  directed  to 
objects  of  practical  importance,  and 
the  redress  of  experienced  wrongs  : 
the  other  aims  at  visionary  im- 
provement, and  the  increase  of  de- 
mocratic influence.  The  one  com- 


plains of  what  has  been  felt,  the  other 
anticipates  what  may  be  gained. 
Disturbances  arising  from  the  first, 
subside  when  the  evils  from  which 
they  sprung  are  removed.  Troubles 
originating  in  the  second,  magnify 
with  every  victory  which  is  achie- 
ved. Experienced  evil  is  the  cause 
of  agitation  from  the  first:  antici- 
pated power  the  source  of  convul- 
sion from  the  last.  Reform  and  con- 
cession are  the  remedies  appropriate 
to  the  former  :  steadiness  and  resist- 
ance, the  means  of  extinguishing  the 
flame  originating  in  the  latter. 

The  greatest  political  errors  which 
have  ever  desolated  the  world,  have 
arisen  from  confounding  these  oppo- 
site principles.  They  produce  the 
same  effects,  popular  complaint, 
and  disaffection :  but  the  modes  of 
allaying  them  are  as  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness.  The  concession  which 
is  calculated  to  allay  the  discontent 
arising  from  real  suffering,  adds  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  democratic  ambition. 
The  more  the  latter  gains,  the  more 
it  desires  :  so  long  as  power  or  influ- 
ence are  in  the  hands  of  their  supe- 
riors, so  long  will  it  never  cease  to 
envy  and  assail  them. 

In  moments  of  political  agitation, 
it  should  be  the  object  of  the  states- 
man to  remove  all  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint, but  firmly  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  popular  ambition.  All  re- 
strictions upon  personal  liberty,  all 
oppressive  taxes,  all  odious  civil  dis- 
tinctions should  be  abandoned ;  all 
prosecutions  calculated  to  inflame 
the  passions,  and  convert  a  dema- 
gogue into  a  martyr,  should  be 
avoided.  If  punishment  is  required, 
the  mildest  which  the  case  will  ad- 
mit, should  be  selected ;  in  choosing 
the  species  of  prosecution,  the  least 
vindictive  should  be  preferred.  The 
inflicting  of  death  should,  above  all 
things,  be  avoided,  unless  for  crimes 
which  public  feeling  has  stigmatized 
as  worthy  of  that  penalty.  But  ha- 
ving conceded  thus  much  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  the  growth 
of  freedom,  all  measures  calculated 
suddenly  to  augment  the  power  of 
the  people,  should  be  firmly  resist- 
ed, and  nothing  yielded  likely  to  in- 
flarnc  the  passion  of  democracy. 
During  the  flames  of  a  fever,  it  is 
not  the  moment  to  stimulate  the 
frame  by  ardent  spirits. 
The  expansion  of  popular  power 
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should  be  left  for  cooler  moments,  and 
made  to  take  place  by  insensible  ad- 
ditions. It  is  thus  that  all  the  great 
changes  of  nature  are  effected.  The 
darkness  of  winter  melts  into  the 
light  of  summer,  without  any  day 
being  sensibly  longer  than  the  one 
which  preceded  it.  All  violent  and 
sudden  accessions  of  power  are  dan- 
gerous .to  society, — ruinous  to  those 
who  receive  them.  The  riches  of 
harvest  are  gradually  ripened  by  the 
increasing  warmth  of  summer ;  but 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
the  sun  of  July  were  suddenly  to 
succeed  the  chill  of  February  ? 

Reflections  of  this  sort  are  natu- 
rally produced,  upon  comparing  the 
jresent  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Gtreat  Britain  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded in  France  the  first  Revolu- 
tion. They  cannot  be  useless  at  this 
moment.  Past  experience  is  the  best 

ide  to  future  safety. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the 
irst  Revolution,  a  vague  feeling  of 
lisquietude  pervaded  France.  The 
reight  of  the  public  debt  was  exces- 
ive,  and  totally  disproportioned  to 
he  revenues  of  the  state ;  increasing 
jurdens,  and  diminishing  income, 
laily  augmented  the  embarrassments 
)f  the  financiers ;  the  Parliament  of 
'aris  and  the  provinces  were  refrac- 
ory,  and  refused  to  register  the 
;dicts  of  taxation,  or  sanction  the 
cans  that  had  been  contracted  by  the 
•oyal  authority;  the  people  groaned 
jeneath  the  weight  of  feudal  servi- 
ude  and  oppressive  taxation;  the 
niddling  ranks  were  impatient  under 
he  invidious  distinctions  between 
hem  and  the  privileged  classes.  A 
general  cry  for  Reformation  perva- 
Jed  the  nation ;  from  the  peasants, 
or  liberation  from  their  burdens ; 
unong  the  burghers,  for  extension  of 
Jieir  civil  rights.* 

No  administration,  in  such  ardu- 
)us  times,  was  able,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  maintain  its  place  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
old  courtier,  Maurepas,  called  to 
iis  aid  the  enlightened  Turgot,  and 
;he  virtuous  Malesherbes,  to  com- 
mie the  favour  of  the  people  with 
;he  support  of  the  court.  The  re- 
x>rm  which  they  attempted,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  noblesse,  and 


they  were  overturned.  Calonne  next 
endeavoured,  by  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture, to  increase  the  public  activity, 
and  put  in  practice  his  favourite 
maxim,  that  "  prodigality  is  a  large 
economy;"  but  the  contraction  of 
new  debt  soon  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  discovery  of  an  annual 
deficit  of  L.7,000,000,  overthrew  his 
administration.  The  Archbishop  of 
Sens  then  succeeded,  and,  yielding 
to  the  increasing  clamour  of  the  na- 
tion, agreed  to  convoke  the  States- 
General  in  1789;  but  being  unable 
to  avert  a  national  bankruptcy,  or 
provide  funds  for  the  public  credi- 
tors, he,  too,  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  Neckar,  the  idol  of  the  populace, 
was  recalled. 

Two  courses  to  alleviate  the  pub- 
lic suffering;  presented  themselves 
to  the  Swiss  minister.  The  first  was 
to  redress  the  real  and  experienced 
grievances  of  the  people :  the  ser 
cond,  to  seek  their  favour  by  the 
concession  of  political  power.  Tur- 
got had  been  the  great  advocate  of 
the  former :  he  himself  had  always 
espoused  the  latter.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  made  his  election  for  the  adop- 
tion of  his  favourite  democratic  prin- 
ciples, yielding  to  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  it  was  said,  "  to  ar- 
gue that  the  representation,  as  it 
stood  on  the  last  convocation  of  the 
States  General,  in  1614,  is  to  regulate 
the  National  Assembly  in  1789.  New- 
cities  have  arisen,  new  districts  have 
been  covered  with  inhabitants  :  the 
relative  importance  of  the  nobility 
and  the  commons,  have  been  totally 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  time.f 
Something  is  necessary  to  tranquil- 
lize the  public  mind :  the  only  way 
to  prevent  a  revolution^  to  remove 
the  causes  of  popular  complaint." 

These  considerations  prevailed 
with  the  liberal  administration  of 
France ;  and  Neckar,  to  tranquillize 
the  country,  and  gain  the  discon- 
tented party  to  his  side,  obtained  an 
ordinance  of  the  king,  increasing  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  number  of 
popular  representatives  in  the  ap- 
proaching States  General.  Tran- 
quillity, gratitude,  and  peace  were 
anticipated  from  this  liberal  con- 
cession to  the  popular  party;  and 
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what  was  the  consequence  ?  Did  it 
satisfy  the  public  mind;  did  it  put  a 
stop  to  the  clamour  for  innovation ; 
did  it  avert  the  horrors  of  the  revo- 
lution ?  The  answer  will  be  found 
in  the  words  of  the  man  in  existence 
who  gained  most  by  the  revolution, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  "The  con- 
cessions of  Neckar,  were  ".the  work 
of  a  man  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  of  mankind. 
It  was  he  who  overturned  the  mo- 
narchy, and  brought  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold.  Marat,  Danton,  Rob- 
spierre  himself,  have  done  less  mis- 
chief to  France  than  Neckar :  It  was 
he  that  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion. I  have  lived  through  it.  I 
have  witnessed  those  days  of  disas- 
ter and  public  mourning ;  but  be  as- 
sured, while  I  live,  they  shall  never 
return.  Such  reformers  as  M.  Nec- 
kar, such  framers  of  Utopian  plans 


[Feb. 

plaint  were  removed.  And  what 
was  the  consequence?  Were  the 
commons  satisfied  with  the  advan- 
tages they  had  gained?  Were  the 
new  representatives  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  order?  Their 
conduct  was  diametrically  the  re- 
verse. No  sooner  had  they  obtained 
real  freedom,  no  sooner  had  they 
got  quit  of  the  feudal  fetters,  than 
they  were  seized  with  the  passion 
for  political  power  :  their  very  first 
act  was  an  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty ;  they  subverted  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  by 
compelling  the  other  orders  to  form 
one  assembly  with  them,  instead  of 
voting  according  to  immemorial 
usage  in  separate  houses;  and  then, 
by  the  force  of  numerical  majorities, 
confiscated  the  whole  property  of 
the  church ;  struck  off  two-thirds  of 
the  national  debt;  abolished  titles  of 


of  government,  do  incredible  mis-     dignity,  and  the  right  of  primogeni- 


chief.  The  weak  read  their  works  ; 
the  populace  are  carried  away  by 
them.  Thepublichappinessis in  every 
mouth,  and  soon  after,  the  people 
find  themselves  without  bread ;  they 
revolt,  and  that  is  all  that  is  gained 
by  such  theories.  Neckar  was  the 
author  of  all  the  evils  which  have 
desolated  France  during  the  revo- 
lution :  all  the  blood  shed  during  it 
rests  on  his  head."  * 

In  truth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  nothing  can  be  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  give  any  considerable 
accession  to  the  power  of  the  people, 
during  a  period  of  public  excitement. 
It  is  an  equal  error  to  augment  their 
power,  in  such  circumstances,  as  to 
repress  it  with  undue  severity  in 
prior  periods  of  tranquillity.  Nec- 
kar granted  to  the  tiers  etat,  a  great 
accession  of  numbers ;  he  gave  re- 
presentatives to  many  places  which 
had  previously  possessed  none,  and 
by  these  liberal  concessions,  he 
hoped  to  have  allayed  the  public 
discontents.  Immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General,  viz. 
on  23d  June,  1789,  the  king  publish- 
ed an  ordinance,  which,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  of  the  re- 
publicans, redressed  all  the  real  evils 
of  France,  t  Thus  the  people  had 
obtained  parliamentary  reform,  and 
all  their  practical  causes  of  com- 


ture ;  and  established  the  most  tho- 
rough democracy  which  the  world 
had  ever  beheld. 

Nor  was  the  fate  of  this  popular 
minister — this  champion  of  the  com- 
mons of  France — this  leader  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  less  remarkable 
than  the  consequences  of  the  mea- 
sure which  he  introduced.  For  a 
few  weeks,  he  was  hailed  by  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  ;  and  when 
the  king,  acting  under  the  influence 
of  other  councils, dismissed  him  from 
the  ministry,  he  was  brought  back 
from  Coppet,  in  Switzerland,  by  the 
popular  voice,  in  triumph,  equalled 
only  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.  But,  from  that  day,  his  popu 
larity  declined.  The  popular  party 
having  gained  their  object  of  aug- 
menting their  own  forces  in  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  speedily  abandon 
ed  the  minister  who  had  conceded 
that  great  addition  to  their  power  ; 
dismissed  by  the  assembly,  who  now 
adopted  other  leaders,  more  audaci- 
ous and  less  honest  than  himself,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  populace  on  the 
very  road  which  he  had  recently 
traversed  in  triumph,  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  permission  to  leave  France, 
from  that  very  assembly  which  owed 
its  elevation  to  his  concessions. 

There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  suppose,  that  because  the  conces- 
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sion  to  popular  desire  for  power  is 
supported  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 
most  generous  men, — because  it  can 
boast  of  partisans  among  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  nobility, — because 
it  seems  to  be  almost  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  whole  writers  and  ora- 
tors of  the  day,  that  therefore  it  is 
not  fraught,  in  periods  of  excitement, 
with  the  utmost  danger.  It  is  chiefly 
to  be  dreaded,  because  it  is  introdu- 
ced under  such  auspices :  and  men 
of  inferior  weight  could  not  let  loose, 
though  they  might  flow  with  the  cur- 
rent. The  duplication  of  the  tiers 
etat  in  France — that  fatal  measure 
which  brought  on  the  Revolution — 
was  supported  by  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  day.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  great  and  good  men,  who  now 
support  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform ;  but  they  are  neither  more 
virtuous  than  Turgot  and  Neckar, 
nor  abler  than  Mirabeau  and  Bailly. 
Yet  the  concessions  of  these  great 
men  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  Revolution.  "  No  revolution," 
says  Madame  de  Stael, "  can  succeed 
in  a  great  country,  unless  it  is  com- 
menced by  the  aristocratical  class ; 
the  people  afterwards  get  possession 
of  it,  but  they  cannot  strike  the  first 
blow.  When  I  recollect  that  it  was 
the  Parliament,  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
who  first  strove  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  people  in  France,  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  insinuate  that  their  de- 
sign in  doing  so  was  culpable ;  a  sin- 
cere enthusiasm  then  animated  all 
ranks  of  Frenchmen;  public  spirit 
had  spread  universally ;  and  among 
the  higher  ranks,  the  most  enlighten- 
ed and  generous  Avere  those  who 
most  ardently  desired  that  public 
opinion  should  have  its  due  weight 
in  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  can 
the  privileged  ranks  who  commence 
a  revolution  accuse  those  who  carry 
it  on  ?  Some  will  say,  we  wished 
only  to  go  a  certain  length,  others,  a 
step  farther ;  but  who  can  regulate 
the  impulse  of  a  great  people  when 
the  torrent  is  onceletloose?"  *  These 
are  the  words  of  M.  Neckar' s  daugh- 
ter, the  intrepid  defender  and  faith- 
ful worshipper  of  her  father's  me- 
mory; herself  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  of  the  age,  and  the  warm- 


est friend  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
She  had  lived  to  seethe  consequences 
of  those  concessions  to  the  people, 
which  her  father  was  the  first  to 
support. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  moved  by 
the  great  names  who  now,  seriously 
and  conscientiously,  support  the  ex- 
tension of  the  popular  representa- 
tives. We  have  seen  many  delu- 
sions as  great,  universally  prevalent ; 
we  have  seen  the  whole  public  press 
of  the  country  unanimous  one  year 
in  support  of  opinions,  which  in  the 
next  were  universally  abandoned. 
The  existence  of  a  general  clamour 
in  newspapers,  orators,  and  public 
meetings,  proves  that  the  passions 
are  afloat,  not  that  reason  is  predo- 
minant. 

During  the  whole  of  1828,  the 
journals,  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
Europe,  were  unanimous  in  main- 
taining that  the  Russian  arms  had 
experienced  the  greatest  disasters. 
No  one  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
Ottoman  forces  would  not  be  tri- 
umphant. "  The  Sultan  has  saved 
himself  by  his  firmness,  and  Europe 
by  his  example,"  was  the  language 
universally  used  by  all  the  writers, 
orators,  and  popular  men  in  Europe. 
The  retreat  of  the  Russians,  on  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  was  hailed 
Avith  almost  as  much  exultation  as 
the  flight  of  Napoleon  from  Mos- 
cow. It  was  in  vain  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  attended  to  the  facts, 
observed  that  the  Russians  had  con- 
quered in  that  campaign  half  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe  ;  that  the 
loss  of  the  Danube  deprived  the 
Ottomans  of  their  chief  source  of 
revenue ;  and  the  possession  of  Varna 
gave  their  enemies  a  seaport,  the  key 
to  the  Balkan,  and  the  outwork  of 
Constantinople.  All  such  opinions 
were  treated  with  utter  disdain. 

A  year  passed  over :  the  Russian 
soldiers,  issuing  from  the  stronghold 
of  Varna,  captured  Silistria,  defeated 
the  Grand  Vizier  on  June  11,  crossed 
the  Balkan,  took  Adrianople,  and 
dictated  peace  almost  within  sight 
of  the  seraglio.  Confounded  and 
perplexed  by  such  events,  the  jour- 
nals of  Europe  were  silenced,  and 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  1828  was, 
in  1829,  unanimously  abandoned. 
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Concession  to  the  Catholics,  it 
was  universally  said  by  the  ablest 
men  in  Britain,  would  extinguish 
the  jealousies  and  animosities  of 
Ireland.  Religious  rancour  would 
no  longer  distract  that  beautiful 
island :  the  great  military  force  hi- 
therto maintained  in  it  would  be 
withdrawn  for  the  protection  of  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  and  instead  of  a 
focus  of  sedition  it  would  become  a 
fortress  of  loyalty.  This  measure, 
in  itself  just  and  reasonable,  was 
carried  by  a  great  exertion  of  minis- 
terial vigour  and  capacity ;  and  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Is  Ireland 
less  formidable  to  Britain,  her  pea- 
santry less  discontented,  her  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  more  grateful 
than  before  ?  Have  any  of  the  troops 
who  compose  her  garrisons  been 
withdrawn  to  protect  the  south  of 
England  from  violence  and  confla- 
gration ?  The  fact  is  notoriously  the 
reverse,  the  democratic  spirit  has 
come  instead  of  religious  fervour; 
Repeal  of  the  Union  has  become  the 
war-cry  instead  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  late  ministry,  have  been  those 
very  men  who  owed  their  seat  in 
the  Legislature  to  their  exertions. 

The  great  error  of  the  friends  of 
order  in  the  present  time,  consists 
in  not  attending  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  the  concessions  to  the 
democratic  part  of  the  constitution, 
which  are  now  proposed.  They  see 
it  brought  forward  by  able  and  en- 
lightened men ;  splendid  orators  and 
gifted  statesmen;  supported  by  those 
who  have  a  great  stake  in  the  coun- 
try, and  whose  interests  are  deci- 
dedly adverse  to  popular  violence. 
Nothing  brought  Forward  by  such 
men,  it  is  thought,  can  have  a  revo- 
lutionary tendency.  This  is  per- 
fectly true  with  reference  to  the  mea- 
sures which  will  be  proposed  by 
them.  But  the  question  is,  if  they 
give  an  impulse  to  democratic  am- 
bition by  conceding  one  point,  will 
the  government  be  hereafter  able 
to  resist  additional  concession,  when 
demanded  by  an  inferior  class,  rou- 
sed to  revolutionary  energy  by  the 
hopes  and  ambition  which  the  first 
great  victory  of  the  people  will  in- 
fallibly excite  ? 


Democratic  ambition,  it  is  always 
to  be  recollected,  is  insatiable ;  it 
will  never  rest  satisfied  till  all  the 
power  of  government  is  at  the  imme- 
diate disposal  of  the  people.  It  is 
totally  unlike  the  discontent  arising 
from  oppression  ;  like  all  other  pas- 
sions, it  is  repressed  by  the  absence, 
and  increased  by  the  revival  of  hope. 
It  is  never  so  strong  as  when  it  has 
the  nearest  prospect  of  complete 
gratification. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations  occurred  in  both  the 
French  revolutions.  The  revolu- 
tionary energy  of  France  was  qua- 
drupled by  the  duplication  of  the 
tiers  etats ;  it  multiplied  an  hun- 
dred-fold with  the  Tennis  Court 
oath.  "  The  Commission  proposed 
by  the  King  on  23d  June,  1789,"  said 
Mirabeau,  "  would  have  been  hailed 
with  transport  two  years  ago ;  now 
it  is  too  late."*  Why  was  it  too  late  ? 
Because  in  the  interval  Neckar  had 
yielded  to  popular  clamour ;  because 
he  had  doubled  the  number  of  the 
Commons  and  excited  the  revolu- 
tionary ardour  of  all  classes  by  this 
extraordinary  addition  to  the  power 
of  the  people. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  revolt  of 
July  14th  and  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tile,"  says  Mignet,  "  were  immense. 
Half  a  million  of  National  Guards 
immediately  rose  into  action ;  the 
movement  of  the  Revolution  became 
irresistible."f  This  is  the  language 
of  the  ablest  of  the  republican  histo- 
rians— this  was  the  consequence  of 
the  next  victory  of  the  people.  So 
far  from  inspiring  moderation,  it 
increased  audacity ;  because  the  spi- 
rit which  got  possession  of  the  na- 
tion was  not  the  desire  of  freedom, 
but  the  passion  for  power. 

Twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  guided 
by  a  Ney,  a  Davoust,  or  a  Murat, 
placed  in  battery  at  the  Louvre,  on 
July  28,  1830,  would  have  changed 
the  destinies  of  France.  They  would 
have  crushed  a  hydra  which  five 
hundred  thousand  brave  men  now 
could  not  overcome.  Such  are  the 
consequences  of  irresolution  and 
imbecility,  in  resisting  the  first  at- 
tacks of  revolutionary  aggression. 

Napoleon  knew  well  how  to  act 
against  popular  insurrections — no 
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man  understood  better  that  the  way 
to  quiet  the  people  was  not  to  yield 
to  their  demands.  On  the  2d  Oc- 
tober, 1795,  all  Paris  was  in  insur- 
rection against  the  government  of 
the  Convention ;  40,000  National 
Guards,  well  armed  and  disciplined, 
and  animated  by  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm, advanced  against  the  Tuile- 
ries,  defended  only  by  five  thousand 
regular  troops  and  a  train  of  heavy 
artillery.  But  these  troops  were 
commanded  by  Napoleon.  Menou 
had  nearly  ruined  the  government  by 
his  irresolution  on  the  preceding  day 
— the  committees  of  government — 
the  Convention  were  trembling ;  pro- 
posals of  capitulation  to  the  insur- 
gent capital  were  openly  made  in  the 
Assembly.  But  Napoleon  was  immo- 
vable. A  few  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  from  his  powerful  batteries  dis- 
persed the  dense  columns  of  the 
assailants;  and  a  revolt  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  was  extin- 
guished in  three  hours. 

On  July  28,  1830,  the  same  posts 
at  the  Tuileries  were  attacked  by  a 
mob,  not  exceeding  6000  men, imper- 
fectly armed,  and  totally  undiscip- 
lined ;  but  they  Avere  not  met  by  Na- 
poleon. The  whole  effective  regular 
forces  in  the  city  did  not  then  amount 
to  5000  men ;  they  had  only  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  only  four 
rounds  of  grape  were  discharged  in 
the  whole  three  days'  conflict.*  The 
consequence  was,  the  Tuileries 
were  forced,  the  government  over- 
turned, the  disaffected  over  all 
France  roused  into  action,  revolu- 
tionary hopes  universally  diffused, 
the  dynasty  of  Belgium  overthrown, 
and  Europe  threatened  with  a  gene- 
ral war. 

Such  are  the  different  effects  of 
steady  resistance,  and  imbecile  sub- 
mission to  popular  clamour. 

Where  was  it  that  the  Revolutionary 
spirit  so  powerfully  excited  by  these 
memorable  events  was  arrested  ? 
Was  it  by  the  system  of  concession 
and  temporization  which  went  on  at 
Brussels  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolt,  or  the  feeble  and  dastard- 
ly attack  of  the  Dutch  troops  ?  It  was 
by  the  fire  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp : 


Had  General  Chasse  commanded  at 
Paris,  the  approaching  devastation  of 
Europe  would  have  been  averted. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  in 
order  to  recommend  any  illegal  or 
violent  acts  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. We  have  an  utter  horror  for 
all  coups  d'etat,  especially  when  sup- 
ported by  five  thousand  men,  and 
four  rounds  of  grape  shot.  The  stea- 
diest adherence  to  existing  law,  the 
most  rigid  observance  of  the  Rights 
of  the  People,  should  form  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  every  administration: 
nay,  the  existence  of  public  excite- 
ment is  a  sufficient  reason  for  select- 
ing this  as  the  period  for  the  most 
anxious  examination  into  any  real 
grievances  that  may  oppress  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  immediate  repeal  of  all 
restrictions  on,  or  unnecessary  bur- 
dens on,  public  industry.  But  while 
all  this  is  conceded,  the  question 
still  remains,  is  this  the  time  for  a 
great  and  unprecedented  addition 
to  the  powers  of  the  people  ?  When 
the  democratic  spirit  has  been  every 
where  set  afloat  by  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  Belgian  and 
French  Revolutions ;  when  the  da- 
ring, the  reckless,  the  desperate,  are 
only  waiting  the  commencement  of 
any  considerable  change  to  work 
upon  the  people  by  their  ambitious 
projects  ;  is  it  a  fitting  season  to  give 
a  greater  increase  to  the  popular  part 
or  the  constitution  than  it  has  recei- 
ved since  the  Norman  Conquest? 
is  there  no  danger  that  if  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  opposing  forces 
in  the  machine  is  so  suddenly  chan- 
ged, its  balance  may  be  subverted, 
and  the  flywheel  become  incapable 
of  regulating  its  movements  ? 

There  is  a  principle  in  the  consti- 
tution which  admits  of  a  progressive 
and  gradual  addition  to  the  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  state ;  and  we 
deeply  lament  that  it  has  not  been 
matured  into  a  regular  system.  This 
is  in  the  disfranchisement  of  such 
boroughs  as  are  convicted  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  transference  of  their 
right  of  electing  to  the  most  consi- 
derable manufacturing  cities.  Such  a 
system  would  produce  that  gradual 
addition  to  the  democratic  power  in 
the  constitution,  which  is  consistent 
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with  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole. 
Were  it  fixed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  as  soon  as  any  borough 
is  disfranchised  for  corruption,  its 
member  should  be  returned  by  the 
unrepresented  town,  containing  the 
greatest  population,  a  clear  inlet 
would  be  opened  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  popular  power.  It  is  just 
because  we  feel  strongly  the  benefit 
of  any  such  progressive  change  that 
we  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any 
sudden  and  general  measure  at  this 
juncture. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  decla- 
ration against  Reform  in  the  House 
of  Lords  has  been  more  the  subject 
of  obloquy  than  any  statement  by  a 
minister  in  the  recollection  of  any 
man  living.  So  also  was  the  battle  of 
Navarino :  the  most  glorious  event 
almost  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of 
Britain,  the  justest  and  "bravest 
deed"  ever  done  by  a  Christian 
power.  Yet  who  now  concurs  in  the 
vituperation  that  was  once  lavished 
on  that  heroic  achievement  ?  We  are 
proud  to  take  the  lead  in  dissenting 
from  the  clamour ;  and  in  recording 
the  assertion  on  Feb.  1,  1831,  that, 
situated  as  the  country  was,  assailed 
by  domestic  incendiaries,  and  con- 
vulsed by  foreign  revolutionary  ex- 
ample, it  was  the  wisest  statement 
that  could  then  have  been  made  by  a 
Prime  Minister.  General  dissent  will 
probably  be  expressed  against  this 
opinion  :  and  it  will  be  said,  timely 
concession  was  the  only  way  to  avert 
a  revolution.  We  shall  see,  when  it 
becomes  matter  of  history,  to  which 
side  the  verdict  of  reason  will  incline. 
From  the  language  and  conduct 
of  all  parties  at  the  present  crisis, 
one  would  imagine  that  the  lessons 
of  experience  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  young,  the  experience  of 
years  by  the  old.  The  13th  Charles 
II.  c.  32,  enacts,  "  That  no  person  or 
persons  shall  repair  to  his  Majesty, 
or  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  pretence  of  presenting 
or  delivering  any  petition,  com- 
plaint, remonstrance,  declaration,  or 
other  addresses,  accompanied  with 
excessive  numbers  of  persons,  nor  at 
any  one  time  with  above  the  number 
of  ten  persons,  under  the  penalty  of 
L.I 00  in  money  and  three  months' 
imprisonment."  In  the  case  of  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riot  in.  1781,  it  was 


determined  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that 
this  act  was  in  full  force.  Neverthe- 
less, in  December  1830,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  trades  of  London,  attend- 
ed by  8000  persons  bearing  a  tri- 
color flag,  presented  a  congratula- 
tory address  to  the  sovereign. 

We  acquit  all  concerned  in  this 
measure  of  the  remotest  bad  inten- 
tion. We  know  the  demeanour  of 
the  trades  in  the  procession  was  per- 
fectly becoming  j  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  con- 
scientiously believed,  that  contesting 
the  point  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  worse  effects  than  conceding 
it  to  the  people.  But  still  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure  remains  a 
question,  and  it  is  material  to  attend 
to  the  consequences  of  the  practice 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 

Early  in  the  revolution,  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  of  presenting 
addresses  to  the  French  king  by  nu- 
merous deputations  from  different 
bodies,  and  for  some  time  without 
any  bad  consequences.  But  what 
was  conceded  to  one  set  of  peti- 
tioners could  not  be  refused  to  ano- 
ther; and  what  was  yielded  in  periods 
of  tranquillity  as  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, came  to  be  demanded  in  mo- 
ments of  agitation  as  a  matter  of 
right.  At  length,  on  October  5, 1789, 
four  months  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions in  Paris,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution,  produced  an 
unusual  degree  of  excitement  among 
the  labouring  classes.  They  set  off 
in  a  body,  30,000  strong,  to  present 
their  petitions  to  the  king.  La 
Fayette  in  vain  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce the  National  Guard  to  resist 
the  tumult :  after  labouring  for  five 
hours  without  intermission,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent.  A 
furious  multitude  of  drunken  men 
and  abandoned  women  proceeded 
to  Versailles,  where  they  insulted 
the  King,  broke  at  midnight  into  the 
palace,  ransacked  the  royal  apart- 
ments, and  pierced  the  bed  of  the 
Queen  with  their  bayonets  in  spite 
at  the  escape  of  their  victim.  On 
the  following  day,  the  royal  family 
were  brought  captives  in  mournful 
procession  to  Paris.  "  Two  of  the 
Body  Guard,  with  all  the  parade  of 
the  execution  of  justice,  were  cruel- 
ly and  publicly  dragged  to  the  block, 
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their  heads  stuck  upon  spears,  and 
led  in  the  procession;  while  the 
royal  captives,  who  followed  in  the 
train,  were  slowly  moved  along, 
amidst  the  horrid  yells  and  thrilling 
screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  in- 
famous contumelies  of  furies  of 
hell  in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest 
of  women.  After  they  had  been 
made  to  taste  drop  by  drop  more 
than  the  bitterness  of  death  in  the 
slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelve 
miles,  protracted  to  six  hours,  they 
were,  under  a  guard  composed  of 
those  very  soldiers  who  had  thus 
conducted  them  through  this  mourn- 
ful triumph,  lodged  in  the  old  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  now  become  a  Bas- 
tile  for  kings."  * 

On  June  20,  1792,  when  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  were  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  refusal  of 
the  king  to  sanction  the  inhuman 
laws  against  the  nonjuring  priests 
and  emigrant  nobility,  an  immense 
body  of  workmen  proceeded  from 
the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  him 
to  withdraw  the  veto.  The  unruly 
torrent  first  approached  the  National 
Assembly,  and  tumultuous  bands 
defiled  through  the  Hall  of  the  De- 
puties, amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Ja- 
cobins. Next,  they  inundated  the 
Tuileries,  filled  every  apartment  of 
the  palace,  insulted  the  royal  family, 
surrounded  the  king  for  hours  with 
vociferous  threats,  and  compelled 
him  to  put  on,  in  derision,  the  red 
cap  of  liberty.  The  smallest  acci- 
dent on  that  day  would  have  ex- 
posed to  destruction  the  whole  royal 
family. 

On  2d  June,  1793,  forty  thousand 
armed  men  proceeded  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  National  Convention, 
that  very  democratic  assembly  which 
had  so  recently  beheaded  the  king, 
praying  for  the  immediate  impeach- 
ment of  six  of  its  members.  Beset  on 
all  sides,  the  deputies  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  impose  on  the  people  by 
the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  and 
force  a  passage  through  the  columns 
of  the  assailants ;  the  insurgents 
pointed  their  cannons  against  the 
Assembly,  and  drove  them  back  in 
dismay  to  their  seat  of  deliberation. 
"  Retire,  deliberate,  and  OBEY  !"  said 


Marat,  and  the  trembling  legislators, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  death, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  sove- 
reign multitude,  and  gave  up  the 
thirty-one  illustrious  leaders  of  the 
Gironde,  the  bravest  and  noblest 
republicans,  to  captivity  and  death. 
With  the  presenting  of  that  petition 
commenced  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France. 

On  the  20th  May,  1795,  an  assem- 
blage of  the  populace  of  Paris  sur- 
rounded the  Hall  of  the  Convention 
to  present  a  petition,  praying  for 
"  bread  and  the  constitution  1793." 
Unable  to  resist  such  formidable 
supplicants,  the  Convention  were 
compelled  to  admit  them  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly.  Vociferous  multitudes 
defiled  in  their  presence,  exclaiming, 
"  Bread  and  the  constitution  1793!" 
Pikes  and  pistols  were  presented  to 
the  breast  of  the  president,  the  de- 
puty Feraud,  who,  with  generous 
devotion,  interposed  his  body,  re- 
ceived a  fatal  stroke,  and  was  seized 
by  the  mob.  His  body  was  dragged 
out  and  beheaded  in  the  lobby ;  and 
the  murderers  returned  with  the 
head  on  a  pike,  and  presented  it  to 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  president  of  the 
Assembly.  With  Roman  constancy 
he  bowed  before  the  lifeless  remains 
of  duty  and  devotion,  and  was  at 
length  dragged  by  his  friends  from 
the  jaws  ot  destruction. 

All  these  petitioners  founded  their 
right  to  be  received  en  masse  upon 
the  practice  of  such  petitions  having 
been  admitted  in  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  They  were  all 
preceded  by  the  tri-color  flag. 

And,  on  the  7th  December,  1830, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  King 
or  England  by  eight  thousand  persons, 
bearing,  amongst  other  banners,  the 
tri-color  flag. 

Was  the  flag  of  England,  that 
which  waved  at  Cressy,  and  Blen- 
heim, and  Waterloo,  then  not  suffi- 
cient ?  Were  the  citizens  of  London 
driven  to  seek  devices  from  the 
French  republic  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  any  heart-stirring 
emblems  in  the  records  of  their  own 
city  ?  Truly,  the  present  generation 
of  English  seem  to  have  forgot  the 
ancient  glories  of  their  race. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended,  we 
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repeat,  is  not  from  the  present  ad- 
ministration, or  the  immediate  and 
foreseen  consequences  of  any  mea- 
sure which  they  may  bring  forward. 
Neither  was  the  danger  to  France, 
from  the  anticipated  effects  of  the 
increase  of  the  Commons  by  Neckar. 
Yet  that  fatal  measure  immediately 
brought  on  the  Revolution.  It  is  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  con- 
cessions to  the  people  now  so  much 
the  object  of  encomium,  which  are 
to  be  dreaded.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
they  will  excite,  the  hopes  they  will 
revive,  the  passions  they  will  awa- 
ken. The  spirit  which  revolutionized 
France  was  excited  by  sudden  addi- 
tions to  the  popular  representations 
brought  forward  by  men  as  great, 
supported  by  arguments  as  plausible 
as  those  which  are  now  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  reform.  But  these  great 
and  good  men  were  speedily  over- 
thrown by  the  democratic  energy 
which  they  had  excited ;  the  idols  of 
the  people  one  day,  they  became  the 
objects  of  universal  execration  the 
next,  the  moment  they  strove  to 
moderate  the  fury  on  which  they  had 
risen  to  eminence.  The  present  admi- 
nistration, like  Lafayette,  Mirabeau, 
and  Bailly,  will  maintain  their  popu- 
larity as  long  as  they  concede  to  the 
demands  of  the  people ;  the  moment 
they  oppose  them,  they  will,  like 
him,  become  the  objects  of  popular 
detestation — and  lament,  when  too 
late,  the  growth  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  which  all  the  might  of  Eng- 
land will,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  sub- 
due. 

The  growth  of  this  spirit  lias  al- 
ready been  frightfully  rapid.  Since 
it  was  announced  that  reform  was  to 
be  made  a  Cabinet  measure,  it  has 
augmented  tenfold — the  vehemence 
of  its  partisans  has  increased  in  that 
short  period  to  a  degree  unprece- 
dented in  the  memory  of  man.  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  are 
talked  of  by  the  people  as  inevitable 
acquisitions.  The  addition  of  a  hun- 
dred new  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  commercial  cities 
is  spoken  of  as  certain — an  addition 
which  will  render  the  democratic 
party  irresistible.  "  Were  opinion," 
says  the  Atlas,  "  not  so  strong  and 
irresistible,  the  weakness  or  wicked- 
ness of  nature  might  come  in  to  de- 
lay the  consummation  of  the  great 
national  events  which  are  now  in 


progress.  The  Minister  is  now,  he 
cannot  help  it,  impelled  by  the  vox 
populi.  He  is  carried  on  with  the 
tide,  and  although  he  may  be  the 
very  last  convert  in  the  kingdom,  he 
has  no  time  to  wait  for  conviction. 
The  question  of  reform  has  advanced 
Avith  inconceivable  rapidity  even 
since  the  date  of  our  last."  Such  is 
one  of  the  consequences  already  pro- 
duced by  concession  even  on  the 
admission  of  the  very  party  in  whose 
favour  it  is  made.  Reform  has  made 
inconceivable  progress  "  since  the 
date  of  our  last;"  the  minister  has 
now  "  no  time  for  conviction,"  "  he 
is  impelled  by  the  vox  populi."  A 
graver  and  more  serious  question 
than  any  which  has  been  agitated 
since  the  revolution;  one  on  which 
the  future  destinies  of  Britain  hinge, 
is  hastened  on  in  this  manner.  How 
clearly  does  this  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  "  passion  for  democracy!"  How 
exactly  does  it  resemble  the  fatal 
precipitance  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly ! 

Objects  of  real  practical  import- 
ance are  now  disregarded — a  sure 
proof  that  it  is  the  desii-e  of  power, 
not  the  love  of  freedom,  which  is 
agitating  the  country.  The  repeal  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  the  reformation 
of  the  poor-laws,  the  limitation  of 
corporeal  punishment  in  the  army; 
the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code; 
the  amelioration  of  Ireland ;  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  occupy  no 
portion  of  the  public  attention.  No 
public  meetings  are  called  on  such 
subjects  —  no  journals  think  them 
worthy  of  discussion.  When  passion 
is  awakened,  the  voice  of  reason  be- 
comes inaudible — real  benefits  are 
overlooked  in  the  struggle  for  politi- 
cal supremacy. 

Mr  Stanley,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
men  in  Parliament,  of  an  old  and  il- 
lustrious Whig  family,  himself  one 
of  the  most  able  advocates  of  popu- 
lar reform,  has  been  thrown  out, 
and  Mr  Hunt  is  elected  Member  for 
Preston  !  This  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected ;  it  is  an  example 
of  what  may  be  generally  anticipated 
from  a  sudden  extension  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  the  great  manufac- 
turing cities.  The  high-minded  and 
upright  Whigs  will  be  immediately 
discarded,  as  the  Constitutionalists 
and  Girondists  were  in  the  French 
Revolution.  To  be  a  reformer  and 
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a  patriot,  will  no  longer  be  a  re- 
commendation with  the  populace — 
stronger  popular  flattery  will  be  re- 
quired— more  extravagant  profes- 
sions of  zeal  for  the  majesty  of  the 
people  demanded — those  who  head- 
ed the  movement  will  speedily  be 
supplanted  by  those  who  have  adopt- 
ed it. 

We  devoutly  hope  the  returning 
good  sense  of  the  nation  may  avert 
the  calamities  we  apprehend;  but 
should  a  convulsion  arise,  it  will  be 
very  different  from  any  which  have 
preceded  it  in  this  country.  The 
next  revolution  which  Great  Britain 
undergoes,  if  so  deplorable  an  event 
should  ever  occur,  will  not  be  long 
headed  by  the  higher  orders ;  it  will 
not  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons — it  will  not  be  direct- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  any  civil 
immunities.  Power,  not  freedom, 
will  be  its  object ;  it  will  be  directed 
against  both  Lords  and  Commons — 
it  will  aim  at  the  destruction  of  all 
influence  save  that  which  emanates 
from  the  lower  orders  of  society.  It 
will  be  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
lower  orders  against  the  higher ;  an 
effort  of  the  populace  to  take  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  into  their  own 
hands,  and  divide  among  themselves 
all  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  their  su- 
periors. It  will  be  followed  by  the 
consequences  which  attended  a  simi- 
lar effort  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom. It  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
loudly  praised,  and  it  will  excite  the 
most  extravagant  expectations ;  it 
will  be  headed  by  many  good  men, 
warm  in  their  hopes  of  human  feli- 
city, ardent  in  their  expectation  of 
the  regeneration  of  society.  Speed- 
ily their  ascendant  will  be  at  an  end ; 
vice,  reckless  ambition,  daring  sel- 
fishness, will  rise  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society;  philosophic  enthu- 
siasm will  instantly  be  annihilated  by 


vulgar  ambition.  The  property  of 
the  church  will  be  the  first  victim  ; 
the  regenerators  of  society  will  de- 
clare, that  they  take  the  public  wor- 
ship under  the  safeguard  of  the  state, 
and  they  will  perform  their  promises 
by  giving  its  ministers  L.40  a-year 
each.  The  national  debt  will  be  the 
next  object  of  attack;  the  people  will 
find  it  intolerable  to  pay  the  interest 
of  burdens  which  they  had  no  hand 
in  imposing ;  the  public  creditors  will 
be  swept  off,  and  the  industry  of  the 
people  relieved  by  destroying  the 
accumulation  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  estates  of  the  nobility  will  then 
become  an  eyesore  to  the  purifiers 
of  society ;  land  will  be  viewed  as 
the  people's  farm ;  the  public  mise- 
ries will  be  imputed  to  the  extortions 
of  these  unjust  stewards,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  great  properties,  will  be 
the  consequence.  In  the  consterna- 
tion occasioned  by  these  violent 
changes,  commercial  industry  will 
come  to  a  stand — agricultural  pro- 
duce will  be  diminished — the  em- 
ployment of  capital  will  be  with- 
drawn— famine,  distress,  and  want  of 
employment,  will  ensue — the  people 
will  revolt  against  their  seducers — 
more  violent  remedies  will  be  pro- 
posed— stronger  principles  of  demo- 
cracy maintained.  In  the  struggle  of 
these  desperate  factions,  blood  will 
be  profusely  shed.  Terror,  that  de- 
stroyer of  all  virtuous  feeling,  will 
rule  triumphant.  Another  Dan  ton, 
a  second  Robespierre,  will  arise ; 
another  Reign  of  Terror  will  expiate 
the  sins  of  a  new  Revolution ;  and 
Military  Despotism  close  the  scene. 
Should  we  be  accused  of  gloomy 
predictions,  we  ask  our  readers  to 
study  the  History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution ;  they  will  find  that  what  in 
this  country  is  Anticipation  for  our- 
selves or  our  children,  is  there  His- 
tory. 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIES— ANTI-COLONISTS. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EARL  GREY,  &C.  &C. 

Mv  LORD, 

THE  following  letter,  forming  the  fourth  of  a  series,  addressed  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  your  predecessor  in  office,  upon  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  the  British  empire,  was  written  out  and  ready  for  the  press 
at  the  time  when  the  political  change  took  place,  which  brought  your  Lord- 
ship into  a  station  which  has  placed  the  destinies  of  the  British  Colonial 
empire,  together  with  the  naval  preponderance  of  this  country,  entirely  in 
your  hands ;  but,  as  connecting  itself  with  the  other  letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  address  to  his  Grace  is  retained.  Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  Lordship  to  the  facts  which  it  contains  regarding  the  colonies,  and 
the  great  Colonial  question,  which  at  present  agitates  this  country.  The 
passages  relating  to  myself,  rendered  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  my 
character  and  my  labours  in  the  controversy  with  the  Anti-colonial  calum- 
niators with  whom  I  have  to  deal,  are  not  of  material  consequence  to  the 
statesman,  except  in  so  far  as  these  afford  remarkable  examples  of  that  total 
disregard  for  truth  which  directs  and  impels  my  reckless  adversaries  in 
their  unconstitutional,  their  unrighteous,  and  their  ruinous  course. 

To  you,  my  Lord,  the  British  colonies  now  look  for  protection  and  for 
justice — that  protection  and  that  justice  which  has  so  long  been  denied 
them,  but  which,  as  British  possessions  and  British  subjects,  they  are 
entitled  to  expect,  to  receive,  and  to  demand,  from  the  rulers  of  their  coun- 
try. Your  Lordship  cannot  forget  that  they  are  possessions  which  NAPO- 
LEON, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  coveted ;  and  that  which  he,  as  a  poli- 
tician and  a  statesman,  coveted,  your  Lordship,  as  a  British  minister,  will 
most  assuredly  neither  endanger  nor  throw  away. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  British  property  in  the  colonies,  a  trade 
giving  annually  ten  millions  of  imports,  and  Jive  millions  of  exports,  and 
employment,  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  mother  country,  to  260,000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  17,000  British  seamen,  depend  upon  the  solution  of  the 
Colonial  question — depend  upon  the  judgment,  firmness,  and  discretion  of 
your  Lordship;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  upon  the 
protection  or  the  destruction  of  all  the  vast  interests  just  alluded  to, 
the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietor,  and,  consequently,  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  are  deeply,  most  deeply,  connected  and 
involved. 

The  question  before  your  Lordship  is  not  a  political  party  question,  but 
a  question  relating  exclusively  to  property — to  the  property  of  men  of  all 
parties, — a  question  whether  TWO  HUNDRED  millions  of  British  property  and 
capital,  and  the  existence  and  support  of  millions  of  individuals  dependent 
upon  these,  shall  be  protected  and  preserved,  or  abandoned  and  destroyed. 
This  is  the  real  point  at  issue;  nor  is  the  question  confined  to  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Charalbbean  Archipelago.  No  !  it  extends  to  Hindostan ;  and, 
if  carried  and  enforced,  as  the  anti-colonists  proclaim  they  mean  to  do, 
throughout  all  the  British  dominions,  it  will  convulse  that  vast  peninsula  to 
its  centre,  and  be  the  means  of  driving  every  Briton  far  from  its  shores.  An 
awful  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  on  your  Lordship's  head,  while  you 
have  it  in  your  power  at  this  moment,  by  acting  as  a  statesman,  and  not  as 
a  schoolboy,  to  do  more  good,  or  more  evil  to  your  country — to  her  empire, 
toher  resources,  and  to  her  power — than  any  statesman  who  has  gone 
before  you  ever  had ;  and  your  Lordship  has,  I  feel  assured,  had  too  much 
experience  in  human  affairs,  to  make  me  doubt  about  the  proper  and  the 
favourable  result. 

I  am,  &c. 

JAMES  MACQUEEN. 
Glasgow,  January  4th,  1831. 
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LETTER  FOURTH. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  &C.  &C. 
FROM  JAMES  MACQUEEN,  ESQ. 


MY  LORD  DUKE, 

YOUR  Grace  has  had  numerous 
opportunities  to  learn  that  there  are 
many  inconsistent  and  turbulent  cha- 
racters in  the  world,  and  how  far 
these,  in  order  to  gain  any  particu- 
lar object,  will  depart  from  the  truth. 
This  being  the  case,  I  may  peril  aps 
stand  excused  for  bringing,  in  vindi- 
cation of  myself,  the  following  col- 
lection to  the  notice  of  your  Grace, 
and  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

First  in  the  list,  and  "  the  Goliath" 
of  the  band,  I  must  mention  JAMES 
STEPHEN,  Esq.  Master  in  Chancery.* 
This  gentleman,  thinking  he  had,  by 
his  customary  way  of  classing  things, 
a  fine  opportunity  to  do  me  an  in- 
jury with  the  powers  that  be,  tells 
the  world  in  his  new  anti-colonial 
volume,  p.  197,  and  after  garbling  a 
silly  and  malicious  statement  in  a 
Jamaica  journal,  in  order  to  help  out 
his  case,  that  my  labours  in  defence 
of  the  colonies,  had  been  extended 
to  "  the  Glasgow  Courier,  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  the  Morning  Jour- 
nal, and  other  ordinary  vehicles  of  his 
mercenary  labours" 

Your  Whig  Attorney-General  ha- 
ving, for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, extinguished  the  Morning  Jour- 
nal, Mr  Stephen  conceived  it  would 
be  a  good  opportunity,  judging  of 
your  Grace's  feelings  and  ideas  by 
his  own,  to  win  your  ear,  and  to  at- 
tach odium  to  me,  by  coupling  my 
name  and  labours  with  that  journal. 
In  this  way  I  appreciate  the  attack. 
On  this  account  I  notice  and  reply  to 
it  shortly  thus  :  In  or  for  "  the  Morn- 
ing Journal,  or  other  ordinary  vehicles 
of  mercenary  labours,"  I  never  wrote 
a  line  at  any  time,  nor  on  any  sub- 
ject; and  in  the  face  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, I  brand  the  dastardly  accusa- 
tion as  a  falsehood,  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. The  volume  to  which  I  refer, 
so  far  aslhave  yetbeeuabletoglance 
into  it,  is  made  up  of  similar  repre- 


hensible, disingenuous,  and  disgrace- 
ful accusations  and  matter. 

At  a  meeting  of  "  the  Dublin  Anti- 
slavery  Society,"  held  (see  Dublin 
Morning  Post,  April  14th)  in  that 
city  on  the  8th  ot  April  last,  an  in- 
dividual named  "  JOSHUA  ABELL," 
secretary,  after  adverting  to  a  new 
establishment  "  for  the  culture  of 
potatoes  and  tobacco  in  the  moon," 
the  only  place  where  African  free 
labour  has  yet  succeeded,  proceed- 
ed thus : — "  But  let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  this  same  Mr  Macqueen  re- 
ceives about  L.3000  yearly  of  that 
which  is  robbed  from  the  slaves,  in 
order  to  bribe  him  to  write  against 
law,  justice,  and  the  rights  of  the 
British  people." 

It  is  time,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  I 
should  draw  upon  friend  Joshua  for 
this  munificent  income,  which  some 
unconscionable  knave  of  his  acquaint- 
ance has  hitherto  withheld  from  me. 
I  do  this  without  ceremony  or  cour- 
tesy, where  neither  are  due,by  brand- 
ing, as  I  do,  in  the  face  of  my  coun- 
try, the  statement,  in  all  its  parts,  as 
an  odious  and  a  positive  falsehood, 
and  further,  that  Joshua  Abell,  when 
he  made  it,  knew  it  to  be  so. 

This  paragon  of  veracity  further 
told  his  hearers,  that  the  West  In- 
dia Colonies  cost  this  country  "  al- 
together ten  millions  a-year  /"  The 
magnitude  of  this  falsehood  no  one 
can  better  appreciate  than  your 
Grace.  The  gross  income  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1 828,  the  year 
I  can  first  lay  my  hands  on,  was  in 
roundnumbersL.60,000,000.  The  ex- 
penditure stood  thus:  L.28,200,000 
for  the  interest  and  management  of 
the  national  debt;  L.5,300,000,  ex- 
pense of  collecting,  &c. ;  L.8,000,000 
for  the  army;  L.5,700,000  for  the 
navy;  L.I, 500,000  for  the  ord- 
nance ;  civil  list  and  miscellaneous, 
L.2,200,000 ;  naval  and  military  pen- 
sions, &C.L.1, 700,000;  miscellaneous, 


*  In  my  last  letter,  I  shewed  that  this  gentleman  and  his  family  and  relations  re- 
ceived above  L.I 3,000  of  the  puWic  money  yearly.     Hence  his  anger  ! 
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L.2,000,000,  leaving  aboutL.5,900,000 
for  the  sinking  fund,  and  to  make 
good  the  reduction  of  taxation,  and  all 
the  casualties  attending  the  finances 
and  the  expenditure  of  this  great 
country. — (See  Finance  Accounts, 
1829,  p.  19.) 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  personal  slavery  in  the 
East  Indies,  Joshua  Abell  told  his 
meeting,  "  that  the  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety never  denied  this  point — they 
merely  said,  that  no  sugar  was  raised 
by  slaves;  and  Macqueen  does  uot 
deny  this  point."  Now,  "  Mac- 
queen"  did,  and  does  "  deny  this 
point."  He  shewed  also  that  the 
Anti-slavery  Society  did  deny  it,  till 
the  production  of  the  documents 
called  for  by  themselves,  and  first 
noticed  by  your  humble  servant,  de- 
stroyed all  their  impudent  assertions. 
"  Macqueen"  not  only  shewed  this, 
but  from  the  report  published  by  the 
East  India  Company  regarding  the 
cultivation  and  the  production  of 
sugar  in  India,  he  further  shewed, 
that  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, sugar  included,  was  raised  In 
various  districts  in  India  by  the  la- 
bour of  personal  slaves. 

It  would  be  to  insult  the  memory 
and  the  understanding  of  your  Grace 
and  my  readers,  to  return  even  for  a 
single  moment  to  the  official  docu- 
ments previously  referred  to  and 
produced,  in  order  to  establish  these 
facts,  but  Abell  may  do  so  at  his  lei- 
sure. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  in  question, 
Mr  O'CoNNELL,  after  vomiting  forth 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  blarney  as 
senseless  as  the  adoration  of  a  wafer 
or  the  worship  of  an  image,  proceed- 
ed thus  to  demolish  the  anti-colonial 
battery  which  himself  and  friend 
Abell  had  raised : 

"  There  was  one  thing  which  filled 
him  with  melancholy;  it  was  this — 
the  slave  owner  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  was,  in  general,  a  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  statesman  in  all 
questions  of  general  and  national  po- 
licy. He  generally  voted  against 
every  job  and  every  oppressive  law, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  advocates 
of  negro  emancipation  in  that  House 
were,  i\  GENERAL,  THE  SUPPORTERS 
of  every  bad  measure  of  domestic 
policy  and  of  ministerial  profligacy  1" 

The  records  of  the  Treasury,  and 


of  every  other  department  and  office 
and  place  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, or  within  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence, if  produced,  will,  I  am  in- 
formed, attest  the  fact,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  interested  job  by  which 
influence  or  emolument  could,  du- 
ring the  last  forty  years,  be  wrung 
from  the  country,  in  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  anti-colonial  or  Wilberforce 
party  have  not  for  themselves,  or 
their  friends  and  their  dependents, 
been  engaged.  The  fact  is  notori- 
ous ;  and  the  day,  my  Lord  Duke,  is 
not  distant,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
some  honest  British  senator  will  tear 
to  pieces  the  veil  which  has  for  so 
many  years  concealed  the  imbecility 
of  government,  and  the  dark  doings 
— the  boldness  and  the  venality,  and 
the  sordid  pursuits,  of  that  "  merce- 
nary" party,  as  poor  in  numbers,  as 
its  members  in  general  are  deficient 
in  honesty,  in  plain  dealing,  in  jus- 
tice, in  judgment,  and  in  truth* 

I  leave  Joshua  Abell  and  his  anti- 
slavery  associates  to  reply  to,  or  to 
refute,  if  they  can,  the  above  state- 
ments, simply  and  shortly  observing 
to  "  the  supporters  of  every  bad 
measure  of  domestic  policy  and  mi- 
nisterial profligacy,"  that  no  measure 
can  be  worse  or  so  profligate  as  to 
take  away  by  force  and  injustice  the 
lawful  property  of  "  British  people." 

At  some  anti-slavery  collection 
held  about  Carshalton,  Surrey,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  a  reverend 
gentleman  named  King,  told,  as  I  am 
informed,  his  gaping  hearers,  that 
your  humble  servant  was  "  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind."  If  I  was  to  act 
towards  this  gentleman  as  he  has 
chosen  to  act  towards  me,  I  might 
recriminate  by  remarking,  what  a 
blockhead  of  a  Parsort  he  must  be 
who  could  utter  this  as  Gospel ;  but 
upon  enquiry,  I  find  that  Mr  King 
is  an  honest  but  hot-tempered  man, 
and  on  colonial  subjects  misled  by 
"  the  arch-enemy,"  therefore  I  leave 
him  to  ruminate  upon  the  falsehood 
and  the  injustice  of  his  accusation, 
and  recommend  him  in  future  to  en- 
quire before  he  proceeds  so  rashly 
to  asperse  and  to  condemn. 

Some  months  ago,  this  country  was 
stunned  with  the  annunciation  of  "  a 
glorious  revolution  in  France"  and 
presently  after,  we  saw,  as  notified 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  4th 
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August,  at  the  head  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list,  by  special  desire,  "  T.  P. 
THOMSON,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  half- 
pay,  three  months'  half-pay,"  L.52, 
12s.,  "  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Bourbons !" 

My  Lord  Duke,  these  are  inquisi- 
tive times,  and  being  so,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask,  is  this  "  T.  P. 
Thomson,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  half- 
pay,"  the  individual  who  was  eight 
years  in  India,  "  above  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,"  and  who  wrote 
the  atrocious  article  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  recommending  the  rob- 
bery and  massacre  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects in  the  West  Indies  ?  I  have  a 
right  to  make  this  enquiry,  because 
the  above  Colonel  is  a  portion  of 
that  "  dead  weight"  to  whom  half- 
pay  was  granted,  not  for  rearing  up 
the  tri-coloured  flag,  but  for  putting 
it  down.  Some  British  legislator 
will,  I  trust,  enquire,  if  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Treasury  does  not, 
where  this  man  earned  the  laurels 
which  entitled  him  to  receive  half- 
pay,  or  any  pay,  and,  moreover,  to 
find  out  how  he  came  to  learn  the 
principles  of  liberty,  while  engaged 
in  enslaving  Hindoos. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
disclosing  the  inconsistency  and  hy- 
pocritical obliquity  of  the  human 
mind  as  connected  with  the  subject 
of  West  India  property,  occurred  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  (Paisley,)  where 
Mr  CARLISLE,  late  provost  of  the 
town,  and  Dr  BURNS,  established  mi- 
nister of  the  Abbey  Church  there, 
lately  figured,  the  former  as  chairman 
of  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  violent  speaker,  each  clamour- 
ing for  the  annihilation  of  colonial 
property  in  slaves,  as  a  most  sinful 
and  criminal  thing  for  either  nations 
or  individuals  to  hold  or  to  be  con- 
nected with.  Some  time  ago,  JOHN 
PARK  and  MARGARET  HUTCHISON  of 
Paisley  left,  as  the  deed  of  trust 
will  shew,  one  West  India  estate,  and 
a  mortgage  upon  another,  having  on 
both  at  least  250  slaves,  in  legacies 
and  endowments.  Mr  Carlisle  and 
the  other  trustees  sold  the  estate,  the 
mortgage,  and  the  slaves.  Out  of 
the  proceeds  Mr  Carlisle  got  one 
large  legacy,  and  Mr  Ninian  Hodgart, 
another  trustee,  another  large  legacy. 
Hutchison's  Charity  School,  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  parochial  clergy  of  Pais- 
ley, and  Dr  BURNS,  I  presume, 


amongst  the  rest,  was  established 
and  endowed  with  L.1500,  as  direct- 
ed by  the  benevolent  testators,  and 
carried  into  effect  by  Mr  Carlisle  and 
his  co-trustees  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  estates  and  slaves 
mentioned !  Mr  Carlisle,  therefore, 
should  remain  silent  till  he  regorges 
his  "  LARGE  LEGACY"  with  interest. 

Has  your  Grace  been  told  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr  Smith,  a  custom-house 
officer  in  Jamaica  ?  This  gentleman 
has  an  anti-colonial  brother  in  the 
established  church  in  Ireland.  At 
the  request,  and  from  instructions 
furnished  by  the  latter,  Mr  Smith 
transmitted  a  long  account  of  cruel- 
ties and  oppression  exercised  within 
his  own  knowledge  upon  the  slaves 
in  Jamaica.  This  letter  the  reverend 
clergyman  receives  and  adds  to,  and 
interlards  it  with  the  worst  passages 
from  Mr  Stephen's  first  volume  on 
"  Colonial  Slavery"  and  prints  the 
whole  in  the  Irish  and  English  jour- 
nals as  the  letter  which  he  nad  recei- 
ved from  Jamaica !  This  made-up  let- 
ter went  to  Jamaica.  Astonishment 
and  indignation  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  that  colony.  Mr  Smith  was 
called  before  the  assembly,  and  on  his 
oath  declared  how  far  the  letter  had 
been  extended,  and  also  that  what  he 
had  written  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  was  altoge- 
ther untrue !  Has  this  officer  been 
dismissed  from  the  place  he  holds? 
Is  such  a  system  to  be  tolerated  for 
ever  ? 

It  may  be  as  irksome  to  your  Grace 
to  read,  as  it  is  to  me  to  write,  about 
individuals  like  these,  but  as  the  anti- 
colonial  chieftains  in  Aldermanbury 
Street  employ  such  individuals  as 
their  tools,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
notice  them.  Leaving,  hoAvever,  the 
smaller  anti-colonial  fry,  I  proceed  to 
notice  the  labours  of  those  who,  be- 
ing more  confident  and  ferocious 
than  their  fellows,  think  that  they  are 
beings  superior  to,  and  wiser  than, 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Your  Grace  has  heard  of  MrOrwAY 
CAVE,  a  fraction  of  those  dangerous 
political  materials  which  you  had  to 
watch  and  to  manage  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  this  country.  This  ex- 
senator  was  ousted  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  Leicester,  although  he  was 
drawn  into  and  through  that  town 
by  a  cavalcade  of  free  labour  Ladies, 
instead  of  horses!  Mr  Lovell,  the 
mayor,  informs  ua  (see  Leicester  He- 
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raid,  Sept.  1,  an  able  and  honest 
journal)  that  they  were  "  only  able 
to  draw  L.2450  from  Mr  Cave  to- 
wards an  account  of  many  thousands 
due  from  him" — for  "  expenses  in- 
curred in  taking  up  freedoms,"  that 
is,  buying  the  bodies  and  the  souls 
of  Englishmen !  The  newspapers  also 
inform  us  that  he  has  lately  been 
dismissed  from  the  commission  of 
the  peace  in  a  county — not  surely  for 
preaching  righteousness  or  building 
churches.  This'Otway  Cave,  in  his 
senatorial  capacity  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  June  14,  (see  London  Cou- 
rier,) spoke  thus  :— 

"  He  called  upon  any  lawyer,  if  he 
could,  to  point  out  to  him  the  statute  by 
which  slavery  was  established  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions ;  it  existed  not 
by  law,  but  by  connivance." — "  He  main- 
tained, that,  under  the  existing  law,  the 
West  India  proprietors  possessed  no  legal 
property  in  their  slaves." — "  To  say  that 
the  slave  had  not  a  right  to  resist  the  man 
who  oppressed  him,  was  a  doctrine  too 
monstrous  for  any  man  of  common  sense 
to  assert.  The  right  was  as  clear  as  the 
right  of  resistance  in  the  beasts  of  the 
field." — "  They  would  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man  in  using  their  best 
efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  by  which  they 
are  now  oppressed." 

The  West  India  proprietors  and 
their  slaves  not  being  either  op- 
pressors or  oppressed,  nor  "  beasts 
of  the  field"  are  guided  in  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  by  different 
principles  from  those  which  animate 
Mr  Cave,  whose  reasoning,  if  it  was 
good  for  any  thing,  would  entitle 
every  Colonist  to  knock  him  on  the 
head  like  a  wild  beast,  in  their  "  ef- 
forts to  shake  off  the  yoke  by  which 
they  are  now  oppressed"  by  the 
real  oppressor ;  but  quitting  this 
fiery  and  senseless  legislator,  I  have 
to  observe,  that  Otvvay's  language 
and  reasoning  have  become  the  pro- 
minent matter  of  every  anti-colonial 
pamphlet  since  published,  and  of 
every  anti-colonial  meeting  since 
held,  while  a  stiff-necked  senator  in 
the  British  senate,  Mr  William  Smith, 
a  leading  lawyer  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
Mr  Jeffrey,  and  a  leading  divine  in 
the  Scotch  church,  Dr  Thomson, 


have  condescended  to  preach  from 
Otway's  text,  with  inferences,  each 
peculiar  to  himself. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  June 
16,  (I  quote  from  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament,) Mr  Smith  said :  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  claim  a  property  in  a  man's 
person,  and  another  to  claim  a  right 
to  his  labour,  enforcible  by  law. 
The  first,  I  maintain,  is  FORBIDDEN 
ALIKE  BY  THE  LAW  OF  GOD  and  man 
— by  the  former  ever  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world."  At  the  Edin- 
burgh anti-slavery  meeting,  held  in 
October  last,  Mr  Jeffrey  took  the 
same  course,  thus :  "  In  the  courts 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  had 
been  ruled  that  man  had  no  right  in 
property  of  man;"  and  he  confidently 
asked,  "  Had  he  (God)  given  him  a 
right  of  property  over  his  fellow 
man  ?"  It  is  easy  to  ask  a  question 
with  legal  quibble,  but  not  so  easy  or 
convenient  to  solve  it.  Dr  Thomson, 
the  divine,  takes  the  same  ground, 
and  demands  "  immediate"  emanci- 
pation, reckless  of  the  consequences. 
"  They  were  afraid,"  said  he,  "  of 
shedding  a  little  blood.  He  would 
deprecate  as  much  as  any  man  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  he  would  ra- 
ther that  a  GREAT  DEAL  WAS  SHED,  if 

necessary,  than  that  800,000  indivi- 
duals should  remain  in  the  hopeless 
bondage  of  West  India  slavery,  which 
was  an  infinitely  greater  evil  than  all 
that  COULD  BE  SUFFERED  by  their  op- 
ponents"— "  he  would  break  the  fet- 
ters of  the  slaves ;  and  if  it  should 
be  on  those  who  resisted  their  eman- 
cipation, let  their  blood  be  upon  their 
own  heads." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  same 
divine  held  still  more  bloodthirsty 
language ;  and,  as  it  was  gloried  in 
and  applauded  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  Edinburgh,  so  your  Grace 
and  the  ill-fated  Colonists  may  rest 
assured  that  the  precept  and  the 
principle  will  be  acted  upon.  Let 
"  a  great  deal"  of  blood  flow  to  ac- 
complish our  object,  is  the  doctrino 
of  a  Christian  divine,  and  the  re- 
commendation of  British  legislators, 
and  no  one  either  in  the  colonies 
or  in  this  country  can  possibly  mis- 
understand the  object  or  the  import* 
of  such  declarations. 


*  In  his  intemperate  course,  Dr  Thomson  has  been  followed  by  a  minor  member 
of  the  Scotch  church,  namely,  Dr  P.  Macfarlane  of  St  Enoch's  Church,  Glasgow.  This 
gentlem.au  is,  I  am  told,  setting  his  face  upon  removal  to  Edinburgh,  by  way  of 
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The  miserable  quibble  which  Mr 
Smith  raises  about  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  person  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  labour,  as   if  the   person 
could  be  separated  from  the  labour, 
or  the  labour  from  the  person,  is 
tterly  contemptible  and  unworthy  of 
otice.  But  for  the  better  elucidation 
f  the  points  at  issue,  it  becomes 
ecessary  to  shew  the  course  which 
ic   Anti-colonists  have,  during  the 
ist  thirty  years,  pursued.  First,  they 
aboured  to  calumniate  and  to  de- 
;roy  the  characters  of  the  Colonists, 
y  falsely  charging  them  with  gene- 
al  cruelty  to  their  slaves.     This  ef- 
cted,  they,  secondly,  proceeded  to 
iculcate  the  doctrine,  that  to  be  the 
asters  of  slaves  was  contrary  to  the 
•uvs  of  God,  and  a  crime  in  his  sight, 
""his  object  effected  amongst  the  ere- 
ulous  and   unthinking,  they  next 
oceeded,  thirdly,  to  maintain  that, 
y  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  Co- 
nists  had  no  right  of  property  in 
ieir  slaves,  and,  consequently,  that 
ese  slaves  might  be  forcibly  and 
wfully  taken  from  them.    This  has 
ien  the  course  pursued  against  the 
'fenceless  Colonies,  and  with  what 
uccess,let  an  agitated  and  a  deluded 
juntry,  and  a  government  intimi- 
ated  and  trembling,  as  it  is  at  this 
ay,  bear  witness. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  bring  to 
i;  test  of  truth  and  facts  the  asser- 
ons,  that  a  state  of  personal  slavery 

contrary  to  the  laws,  "  both  of 
od  and  man,"  and  a  crime  in  the 
yes  of  both. 

What  God  it  is  whose  laws  Mr  W. 
nith  refers  to,  I  know  not,  and 
ave  him  to  say.  Some  men  never 
ok  above  or  beyond  a  Prime  Mi- 
ster for  any  Deity ;  but  the  God 
hose  word  and  whose  laws  I  am 
)out  to  refer  to,  is  THE  GOD  who 
ade  the  world  and  man  upon  it; 
id  although  the  point  may  not  be 
edited  in  certain  corners  of  Alder- 
anbury  Street  and  Downing  Street, 
ill  I  must  maintain  that  those  are  au- 
orities  infinitely  superior  to  either 
r  Smith,  Dr  Thomson,  or  the  Anti- 
avery  Report. 

Amongst  the  Hebrews,  God's  cho- 


sen people,  personal  slavery  always 
existed ;  while,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  laws  of  Moses  merely  regu- 
lated a  state  of  society  which  had 
previously  existed  in  every  country, 
as  may  be  seen  by  looking  into  the 
history  of  Abraham,  and  the  people 
and  princes  contemporary  with  him. 
Slavery  amongst  the  Hebrews  was 
of  two  kinds,  temporary  and  perpe- 
tual. The  first  state  was  the  servi- 
tude of  Hebrew  to  Hebrew,  and 
which  was  limited  to  the  year  of  Ju- 
bilee following  the  commencement 
of  his  bondage,  on  which  year  he 
was  dismissed  free ;  but  if  his  mas- 
ter had  given  him  a  female  slave  to 
wife,  he  could  not  take  this  wife  nor 
the  children  by  her  with  him.  They 
remained  the  property  of  the  master. 
So  strongly  did  the  Hebrew  legisla- 
tor and  law  guard  property  in  right 
of  inheritance,  that  the  indissoluble 
ceremony  of  marriage  was,  I  believe, 
never  performed  to  slaves :  but  the 
union  which  took  place  betwixt 
them  was  that  concubinage  which 
existed  amongst  the  Jews,  not  in  it- 
self immoral,  but  which,  in  law, 
gave  no  legal  right  to  the  children  to 
inherit  any  property  in  absolute  right. 

Let  me  quote  the  law,  the  words 
and  command  of  JEHOVAH  himself 
from  Mount  Sinai  :— 

"  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  he  shall  serve  :  and  in  the  se- 
venth, he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing. 
If  he  came  in  by  himself,  he  shall  go  out 
by  himself:  if  he  were  married,  then 
his  wife  shall  go  out  with  him.  If  his 
master  have  givin  him  a  wife,  and  she 
have  borne  him  sons  and  daughters ;  the 
wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  mas- 
ter's, and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself.  And 
if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my 
master,  my  wife,  and  my  children ;  I 
will  not  go  out  free :  Then  his  master 
shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges  ;  he  shall 
also  bring  him  to  the  door-post ;  and  his 
master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an 
awl,  and.be  shall.,'  D^V  TOyf— 
SERVE  HIM  FOR  EVER  !"  (Exodus,  chap. 
xxi.  ver.  2 — G) ;  that  is,  he  shall  be  his 
bondman  for  ever." 

Perpetual  servitude  amongst  the 
Hebrews  was  restricted  to  the  pur- 


omotion  ;  and,  like  others,  he  pursues  the  destruction  of  our  colonies  as  the  stepping- 
one  to  popularity,  and  to  Dr  Thomson's  favour  and  assistance. 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXVI.  N 
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chase  of  the  heathen  around  them, 
and  of  the  children  of  strangers  set- 
tled under  their  government ;  and 
which  individuals,  so  purchased,  with 
all  their  descendants,  became,by  law, 
the  master's  property— "his money," 
in  ABSOLUTE  RIGHT — "  for  ever." 
Let  us  adduce  the  law  itself  :— 

"  Both  thy  '  "I/I^NI  "J"Q.yt'  bond- 
men  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  tlioti 
shall  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
bondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover,  of 
the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  so- 
journ among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy, 
and  of  their  families  that  are  with  yon, 
•which  they  begat  in  yofcr  land  :  and  they 
shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a 
possession  ;  they  shall  be  '  DJ"Q  D /^  7 

V"fD..y/l '  YOUR  BONDMEN  FOR  EVEK."  (  Lev. 

chap.  xxv.  v.  44 — 46.)  On  Mount  Sinai, 
Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  "  And  if  a  man 
smite  '  TTliy~J"lN '  his  servant —  (bond- 
man or  slave) — or  '  VlttMTlN)'  n'3 
maid — (bondmaid  or  slave) — with  a  rod, 
and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be 
surely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he 
continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be 
punished :  for  HE  is  HIS  '  *)DDD  '  (s^~ 
ver)  MONET."  And  again,  "  if  a  man 
smite  the  eye  of  '  VO^ '  n's  servant, 
(bondman,)  or  the  eye  of  '  VlQN  '  his 
maid  (servant),  that  it  perish,  he  shiill  let 
him  GO  FREE  for  his  eye's  sake."  (Exo- 
dus, chap  xxi.  ver.  20,  21,  and  26.) 

The  express  law  of  the  Almighty 
having  thus  fixed  the  legal  slave  as 
property  in  absolute  right,  it  follows 
that  such  a  state  of  civil  society  was 
neither  contrary  to  ins  law,  nor  mo- 
rally wrong  in  his  sight.  The  bond- 
man thus  legally  constituted  pro- 
perty, the  Decalogue,  eternal  as  its 
author,  unchangeable  as  its  judge, 
guards,  along  with  every  other  spe- 
cies of  property ;  and  this  great  and 
unchangeable  moral  law  applies 
equally  to  whatever  the  laws  of  any 
country  or  people,  in  any  age,  con- 
stitute property,  as  it  did  to  the  Jews. 
This  law,  delivered  by  JKIIOVAII  from 
Sinai,  amidst  earthquake,  thunder, 
and  flame,  my  Anti-colonial  oppo- 
nents will  surely  acknowledge  was 


given  by  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
Its  sublime  introduction  says  so.  Le 
us  for  a  moment  attend  unto  it. 

Exodus,  chap.  xx.  ver.  1 .  "  An 
'  DTJ1?^'  T!IK  ALKIM  spake  a 
these  words,  (rb^T\,with an  oath, 
saying,  I  am  indeed  '  "JTPtf  i"PiT 
Jehovah  thy  God,  which  brough 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egyp 
'  Qi"ny  JTH£ '  out  of  the  hbus 
of  bondage."*  Proceeding,  in  th 
Fourth  Commandment,  to  proh 
bit  all  work  on  the  Sabbath,  th 
great  Lawgiver  says — "  Thou,  no 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, '  "p^} 
thy  bondman,  (male  slave,)  no 
'  ~t.nfttt>'  thy  bondmaid,  (fema 
slave)  ;"  and,  after  prohibiting  stea 
ing,  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  goes  o 
to  state  that  man  shall  not  covet  an 
thing  that  is  not  his  own,  thus  :- 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigl 
hour's  house ;  thou  shalt  not  cov 
thy  neighbour's  wife,  '  il^l ;'  n( 
his  bondman,  *  IDDNtJ'  nor 
bondmaid,"  &c. 

It  is  considered  unnecessary 
quote  other  texts,  to  shew  that  tt 
Hebrew  words  quoted  mean  slav 
and  ought  to  have  been  so  translate 
This  will  be  seen  by  referring 
Genesis,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  1 — 3  ;  cha 
xxi.  ver.  10—12,  and  chap.  xxx.  ve 
3,  4,  9,  and  18,  and  numerous  oth 

6 issages  of  the  sacred  volume.   Tl 
ebrew    verb,    "Q3A    signifies 
"serve""  to  till  the  ground  ;''  empli 
tically,  "  to  serve  thyself  of  another 
&c.,  and  is  the  word  used  by  Jeh 
vah,  Gen.  chap.  iii.  ver.  23,  when 
drove  Adam  from  Eden,  "  to  till  t 
ground"— to  be  a  slave  to  the  grown 
which  he  and  all  his  posterity  ha 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  exce 
where  some  sapient  British  legis 
tors  have,  contrary  to  this  law,  enai 
ed,  that  no  black  man  shall  till  t 
ground  in  the  western  world !     Tl 
Hebrew  verb,   nS'^»  from  when( 
the  noun,  r"HTSt£N  another  name  f< 
female    slave  or  bondmaid,  "  wo- 
man of  a  servile  condition,"  as  may 
be  seen  in  Gen.  chap,  xxx.,  above 
referred  to,   signifies  literally  "  t( 
depress,"   "   humble,"    "    subject;' 
Slid,  with  a  reference  to  two  remark 

|! 1       1      !!, 


*  Or  out  of  the  plarc  or  the  "  housr  of  bondmen"  as  (he  ITrhrcw  words  mran,  ami  at 
so  rendered,  Jeremiah,  c.  xxxiv.  \cr.  [3 ;  and  in  the  margin  of  our  common  Bible 
Deuteronomy,  chap.  vi.  ver,  12, 
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able  passages  of  Scripture,  in  proof 
|  of  what  lias  been  stated,  I  shall  quit 
tliis  part  of  the  subject.     The  first  is 
|  in   Gen.   chap.   ix.   ver.  25,  where 
I  Noah  curses  Ham  in  his  youngest 
i  son  Canaan,  thus  : — "  JJMDl   Tntf 
ji  DHUy  "my,   cursed,    cursed,    (or 
j  cursed  exceedingly^)  Canaan ;  a  bond- 
man  of  bondmen    shall   he  be  unto 
!  his  brethren."      The  next  is  in  the 
Icxxiii.    Psalm,    the    expressiveness 
Band  beauty  of  which,  every  one  ac- 
iquainted    with    Eastern   countries, 
where  the  same  custom  and  state  of 
|j  society  exist  at  this  day,  will  readily 
[(appreciate.     "  Behold  as  the  eyes 
n^y '  of  bondmen  look  unto  the 
hands  of  their  masters,  and  as  the 
yes  '  nnBiy'  of  a  bondmaid  unto 
he  hand  of  her   mistress,  so   our 
yes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  lie  have  mercy  upon  us." 
So  much  for  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  upon  this  question ; 
md,  in  reference  to  the  authority  of 
he  New  Testament,  I  may  shortly 
tate,  that  when  Christianity  was  in- 
roduced  into  the  world,  half  thehu- 
nan  race  were  slaves,  and  yet  we 
owhere  find  its  great  author,  nor 
my  one  of  his  inspired  apostles,  de- 
nouncing this  state  of  society  as  sin- 
ul  and  criminal,  either  on  the  part 
if  nations  or  individuals.     On  the 
ontrary,  we  find,  in  the  writings  of 
he  latter,  numerous  injunctions  and 
ositive  commandments  given  unto 
laves  to  be  obedient  to  their  mas- 
ers.     In  almost  every  part  of  the 
New   Testament  where  the  words 
servant,"  or  "  servants,"  occur,  it 
s,  in  the  original,  "doulos"  "douloi" 
lave  or  slaves;  and  I  must,  with 
hese  observations,  leave  my  Anti- 
:olonial  opponents,  more  especially 
he  clerical  part  of  them,  to  shew 
low  they  dare  assume  an  authority 
tvhich  neither  the  Author  of  Chris- 
ianity,  nor  his  immediate  and  in- 
spired apostles,  who  never  refrained 
Tom  denouncing  that  as  sinful  and 
•riininal  which,  iu  the  eyes  of  God 
ind  of  man,  was,  in  ideality,  sinful  and 
riminal,  have  ventured  to  exercise, 
:>r  to  call  upon  or  instruct  any  one 
o  assume  or  to  exercise  after  them. 
Let  me  not  be  mistaken,  my  Lord 
3uke  ;  I  do  not  adduce  "these  refer- 
nces  because  I  consider  personal 
slavery  in  civil  society  as  a  prefer- 
ible  state  to  any  other,  as  my  sense- 


less Anti-colonial  enemies  state  and 
maintain;  but  I  adduce  them  to  prove 
all  that  thej-  assert  on  these  points, 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  be  wrong,  and  by  which,  and  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  they  seek  to 
assist  and  to  accelerate  the  march  of 
injustice. 

Christianity,  my  Lord  Duke,  so 
often  appealed  to  by  these  men,  is 
the  religion  of  the  soul,  of  the  closet, 
not  of  the  debating  arena — its  empire 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  it  reforms, 
meliorates,  and  removes  the  harsher 
features  of  civil  society,  not  by  vio- 
lence, injustice,  and  bloodshed,  but 
by  a  reformation  of  the  inward  man, 
whether  he  be  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  bond  or  free.  Our  modern  phi- 
lanthropists cannot  see  or  understand 
this  great  truth,  but  like  their  pre- 
decessors, the  Pharisees  of  old,  they 
proceed,  in  their  system  of  reforma- 
tion, to  wash  "  the  outside  of  the 
bowl  and  the  platter"  while  they 
leave  the  filthy,  unwashed  inside  to 
concoct  and  to  bring  forward  laws 
and  regulations  to  reform  distant 
countries  in  every  quarter  of  this 
globe.  Misery,  mischief,  blood,  and 
ruin  have,  in  every  age,  attended  such 
conduct,  and  such  results  will,  in, 
every  succeeding  age,  attend  the  la- 
bours of  such  one-eyed  legislators. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  man,  I 
observe  that  personal  slavery  exists 
by  law  in  all  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  of  Holland,  of  Sweden, 
and  of  Denmark.  In  Europe,  it  exists 
by  law  in  the  dominions  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  Asia,  it  ex- 
ists by  law  in  the  dominions  of 
Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  China ;  in  all 
Hindostan,  and  in  all  the  minor 
states  and  isles  of  Asia.  It  exists  by 
law  ia  ALL  AFRICA  ;  for  Sierra  Leone, 
planted  to  teach  the  rest  liberty,  is 
now  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
African  Slave  Trade!  It  exists  by 
law  in  the  dominions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Columbia,  and 
of  the  Brazils,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  And  melancholy  as 
the  fact  is,  still  it  is  the  fact,  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  is  free  from  that  state  of  so- 
ciety; while  it  is  a  still  more  melan- 
choly fact,  that  more  than  a  moiety 
of  the  human  race  are  unfit  to  be  in 
any  other  state  either  with  advan- 
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chase  of  the  heathen  around  them, 
and  of  the  children  of  strangers  set- 
tled under  their  government ;  and 
which  individuals,  so  purchased,  with 
all  their  descendants,  became,by.law, 
the  master's  property— "his money," 
in  ABSOLUTE  RIGHT — "  for  ever." 
Let  us  adduce  the  law  itself : — • 

"  Both  thy  '  "j/lftM  "p3itt'  bond- 
men  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
hondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover,  of 
the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  so- 
journ among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy, 
and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you, 
•which  they  begat  in  yoiir  land  :  and  they 
shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a 
possession ;  they  shall  be  '  fiPQ  D  7,V  7 

V73V/V  YOUR  BONDMEN  FOR  EVER."  (Lev. 

chap.  xxv.  v.  44 — 46.)  On  Mount  Sinai, 
Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  "  And  if  a  man 
smite  '  YlDlT'J'lS'  his  servant — (bond- 
man or  slave) — or  '  *|J1£N~J1N.'  n'3 
maid — (bondmaid  or  slave) — with  a  rod, 
and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be 
sorely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he 
continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  he 
punished :  for  HE  is  HIS  '  *)DDD  '  (s^~ 
ver)  MONEY."  And  again,  "  if  a  man 
smite  the  eye  of  '  VOy  ^'s  servant, 
(bondman,)  or  the  eye  of  '  IJlDN  '  his 
maid  (servant),  that  it  perish,  he  shall  let 
him  GO  FREE  for  his  eye's  sake."  (Exo- 
dus, chap  xxi.  ver.  20,  21,  and  26.) 

The  express  law  of  the  Almighty 
having  thus  fixed  the  legal  slave  as 
property  in  absolute  right,  it  follows 
that  such  a  state  of  civil  society  was 
neither  contrary  to  HIS  law,  nor  mo- 
rally wrong  in  his  sight.  The  bond- 
man thus  legally  constituted  pro- 
perty, the  Decalogue,  eternal  as  its 
author,  unchangeable  as  its  judge, 
guards,  along  with  every  other  spe- 
cies of  property ;  and  this  great  and 
unchangeable  moral  law  applies 
equally  to  whatever  the  laws  of  any 
country  or  people,  in  any  age,  con- 
stitute property,  as  it  did  to  the  Jews. 
This  law,  delivered  by  JKHOVAH  from 
Sinai,  amidst  earthquake,  thunder, 
and  flame,  my  Anti-colonial  oppo- 
nents will  surely  acknowledge  was 


I 
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given  by  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Its  sublime  introduction  says  so.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  attend  unto  it. 

Exodus,  chap.  xx.  ver.  1.  "  And 
'  CTH^N)'  TIIF:  AI.KIM  spake  all 
these  words,  (H^NHj with  an  oath,) 
saying,  I  am  indeed  '  "]^il/^  (TIT' 
Jehovah  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
'  tD"n2y  JTOQ '  °ut  °f  tno  house 
of  bondage."*  Proceeding,  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  to  prohi- 
bit all  work  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
great  Lawgiver  says — "  Thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, '  "|13^ ' 
thy  bondman,  (male  slave,)  nor 
'  "infttt/  thy  bondmaid,  (female 
slave)  ;"  and,  after  prohibiting  steal- 
ing, the  Almighty  Lawgiver  goes  on 
to  state  that  man  shall  not  covet  any 
thing  that  is  not  his  own,  thus : — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house;  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife,  '  ilQ^*);'  nor 
his  bondman,  '  IDQNT;'  nor  llis 
bondmaid,"  &c. 

It  is  considered  unnecessary  to 
quote  other  texts,  to  shew  that  the 
Hebrew  words  quoted  mean  slave, 
and  ought  to  have  been  so  translated. 
This  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Genesis,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  1 — 3  ;  chap, 
xxi.  ver.  10—12,  and  chap.  xxx.  ver 
3,  4,  9,  and  18,  and  numerous  other 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
Hebrew  verb,  *T"33/>  signifies  to 
"serve"  "  to  till  the  ground  ;''  empha< 
tically,  "  to  serve  thyself  of  another  " 
&c.,  and  is  the  word  used  by  Jeho- 
vah, Gen.  chap.  iii.  ver.  23,  when  he 
drove  Adam  from  Eden,  "  to  till  the 
ground" — -to  be  a  slave  to  the  ground, 
which  he  and  all  his  posterity  have 
been,  and  Avill  continue  to  be,  except 
where  some  sapient  British  legisla- 
tors have,  contrary  to  this  law,  enact- 
ed, that  no  black  man  shall  till  the 
ground  in  the  western  world  !  The 
Hebrew  verb,  n3!#>  from  whence 
the  noun,  nn3^>  another  name  foi 
female  slave  or  bondmaid,  "  wo 
man  of  a  servile  condition,"  as  may 
lie  seen  in  Gen.  chap,  xxx.,  above 
referred  to^  signifies  literally  "  to 
depress,"  "  humble,"  "  subject;' 
and,  with  a  reference  to  two  remark- 


*  Or  out  of  the  place  or  the  "  house  of  bondmen,"  as  the  ITrhrcw  \vord*  mrnn,  and  nre 
so  rendered,  Jeremiah,  c.  xxxiv.  rer.  13;  and  in  the  margin  of  our  common  Bibles, 
Deuteronomy,  chap.  vi.  ver,  12, 
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able  passages  of  Scripture,  in  proof 
of  what  has  been  stated,  I  shall  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  first  is 
in  Gen.  chap.  ix.  ver.  25,  where 
Noah  curses  Ham  in  his  youngest 
son  Canaan,  thus  : — "^31  "VHtf 
OH^  "TH,y,  cursed,  cursed,  (or 
cursed  exceedingly,')  Canaan ;  a  bond- 
man of  bondmen  shall  he  be  unto 
his  brethren."  The  next  is  in  the 
cxxiii.  Psalm,  the  expressiveness 
and  beauty  of  which,  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  Eastern,  countries, 
where  the  same  custom  and  state  of 
society  exist  at  this  day,  will  readily 
appreciate.  "  Behold  as  the  eyes 
'  Cn^ '  °f  bondmen  look  unto  the 
hands  of  their  masters,  and  as  the 
eyes  '  !"in3iy'  of  a  bondmaid  unto 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our 
eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us." 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  upon  this  question  ; 
and,  in  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  I  may  shortly 
state,  that  when  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  world,  half  the  hu- 
man race  were  slaves,  and  yet  we 
nowhere  find  its  great  author,  nor 
any  one  of  his  inspired  apostles,  de- 
nouncing this  state  of  society  as  sin- 
ful and  criminal,  either  on  the  part 
of  nations  or  individuals.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find,  in  the  Avritings  of 
the  latter,  numerous  injunctions  and 
positive  commandments  given  unto 
slaves  to  be  obedient  to  their  mas- 
ters. In  almost  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament  where  the  words 
"  servant,"  or  "  servants,"  occur,  it 
is,  in  the  original,  "doulos"  "douloi" 
slave  or  slaves;  and  I  must,  with 
these  observations,  leave  my  Anti- 
colonial  opponents,  more  especially 
the  clerical  part  of  them,  to  shew 
how  they  dare  assume  an  authority 
which  neither  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  his  immediate  and  in- 
spired apostles,  who  never  refrained 
from  denouncing  that  as  sinful  and 
criminal  which,  hi  the  eyes  of  God 
and  of  man,  was,  in  reality,  sinful  and 
criminal,  have  ventured  to  exercise, 
or  to  call  upon  or  instruct  any  one 
to  assume  or  to  exercise  after  them. 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken,  my  Lord 
Duke  ;  I  do  not  adduce~these  refer- 
ences because  I  consider  personal 
slavery  in  civil  society  as  a  prefer- 
able state  to  any  other,  as  my  sense- 


less Anti-colonial  enemies  state  and 
maintain;  but  I  adduce  them  to  prove 
all  that  thej^  assert  on  these  points, 
in  referenqe  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  be  wrong,  and  by  which,  and  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  they  seek  to 
assist  and  to  accelerate  the  march  of 
injustice. 

Christianity,  my  Lord  Duke,  so 
often  appealed  to  by  these  men,  is 
the  religion  of  the  soul,  of  the  closet, 
not  of  the  debating  arena — its  empire 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  it  reforms, 
meliorates,  and  removes  the  harsher 
features  of  civil  society,  not  by  vio- 
lence, injustice,  and  bloodshed,  but 
by  a  reformation  of  the  inward man, 
whether  he  be  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  bond  or  free.  Our  modern  phi- 
lanthropists cannot  see  or  understand 
this  great  truth,  but  like  their  pre- 
decessors, the  Pharisees  of  old,  they 
proceed,  in  their  system  of  reforma- 
tion, to  wash  "  the  outside  of  the 
bowl  and  the  platter"  while  they 
leave  the  filthy,  unwashed  inside  to 
concoct  and  to  bring  forward  laws 
and  regulations  to  reform  distant 
countries  in  every  quarter  of  this 
globe.  Misery,  mischief,  blood,  and 
ruin  have,  in  every  age,  attended  such 
conduct,  and  such  results  will,  in 
every  succeeding  age,  attend  the  la- 
bours of  such  one-eyed  legislators. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  man,  I 
observe  that  personal  slavery  exists 
by  law  in  all  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  of  Holland,  of  Sweden, 
and  of  Denmark.  In  Europe,  it  exists 
by  law  in  the  dominions  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  Asia,  it  ex- 
ists by  law  in  the  dominions  of 
Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  China ;  in  all 
Hindostan,  and  in  all  the  minor 
states  and  isles  of  Asia.  It  exists  by 
law  in  ALL  AFRICA  ;  for  Sierra  Leone, 
planted  to  teach  the  rest  liberty,  is 
now  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
African  Slave  Trade !  It  exists  by 
law  in  the  dominions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Columbia,  and 
of  the  Brazils,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  And  melancholy  as 
the  fact  is,  still  it  is  the  fact,  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  is  free  from  that  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  while  it  is  a  still  more  melan- 
choly fact,  that  more  than  a  moiety 
of  the  human  race  are  unfit  to  be  in 
any  other  state  either  with  advan- 
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tage  to  themselves,  or  the  more-  civi- 
lized portions  of  mankj^dj.,,,,.  y-,m 
,  By  the  act  of  Ifar^a^ik'^^,,  JI. 
c,  7,  and  by  the  fipflfimeft  wfepf 
Jamaica,  and  of  every  other  British 
colony,  slaves  are  declare^  j^^ts 
and  inheritance  in  like  manner  ;is 
real  estates  are  by  the  laws  of  Kng- 
land.  They  are  dealt  with  as  such 
every  day  in  the  supreme  courts  of 
this  kingdom — in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The  re- 
cords of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
all  the  offices  under  the  British  Go- 
vernment at  home  and  abroad,  are 
filled  with  official  acts,  decrees,  or- 
ders, and  proclamations,  both  as  re- 
Jates  to  Hindostan  and  other  British 
transmarine  possessions,  constituting 
slaves  property  in  absoluteriyht,\v\\\\Q 
our  most  able  lawyers,  Brougham, 
Denraan,  Lushington,  Bosanquet, 
Adam,  £c.  &c.,  have  a  large  and 
most  important  portion  of  their  pro- 
fessional labours  engaged  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  before  the 
Privy  Council,  in  maintaining  that 
they  are  so.  How  monstrous,  there- 
fore, is  it,  my  Lord  Duke,  with  all 
these  facts  before  their  eyes,  both 
from  divine  and  human  records,  for 
.men  like  Mr  Jeffrey,  Dr  Thomson, 
William  Smith,  Mr  Buxton,  and  the 
Caves  and  the  O'Connells  of  the  day, 
to  proclaim  and  to  maintain  the 
contrary ! 

I  recur  with  reluctance  to  the 
'African  slave  trade;  but  as  the  legal 
title  to  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slaves  is  denied  to  the  West  India 
Colonists,  because  it  is  said  that  they 
were  procured  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, or,  in  the  words  of  Sir  GI:OUC;E 
MURRAY  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  IGth  of  July  last,  by  "  injus- 
tice and  inhumanity;"  and  tliis  Ix'-niir 
the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
shew  how  these  slaves  were  "  got" 
by  the  colonist?,  and  who  they  wore 
that  brought  them  unto  them  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  I  must  have  recourse  to 
facts  disencumbered  from  the  veil 
•with  which  feeling  without  jud"-- 
menthas  concealed  thein.MO)M, 

Every  dispassionate  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  state 
of  Africa  is  aware  how  African  slaves 
are  procured,  namely,  in  wars  ori- 
ginating from  similar  causes  to  those 
which  induce  their  civilized  Euro- 
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pean  brethren  to  quarrel  with  each 
Bother,  and  criminals  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  their  respective  states 
jfpj'l  Crimes,  such  as  adultery,  mur- 
der,  robbery,  theft,  witchcraft,&c.&c. 
iidiuicr,  a  late  and  unsophisticated 
traveller,  tells  us  expressly,  in  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  slaves  for 
the  trade  carried  on  by  Europeans  are 
procured  in  Africa;  and  whenever 
those  prisoners  arid  culprits  cannot 
be  sold,  they  are  murdered  by  whole- 
sale in  sacriiices  to  their  bloody 
$e$^,,Qr  drowned  in  bands  to  get 
clear  of  them!  The  late  Kenneth 
'fflttffiiiltii/  told  us,  that  all  those 
J^qugM  mto  Sierra  Leone  and  libe- 
rated  tpejre- were  "prisoners  taken 
in  war,  or  the  savage  natives  of  bar- 
barous states  enslaved  for  crimes." 
And  a  Report,  just  published  by  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
(Par.  Pap.  No.  GG1,  Session  1830,) 
tells  us,  that  the  Africans  which  con- 
tinue to  be  landed  there,  are,  upon 
their  arrival,  more  like  <  "  brnlc. 
leasts"  than  men!  With  such  the 
.people  of  Great  Britain  filled  the 
Antilles,  as  KING  WILLIAM  said,  "  for 
the  advantage  of  this  nation;"  and 
which  refuse  population,  greatly  im- 
proved and  civilized,  the  penitent 
children  of  British  shiye-morchanls 
seek  to  snatch  away  from  tho&e  to 
whom  they  were  sold  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try ! 

Yes,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws  of  their  country !  In  the  records 
of  every  office  under  the  British  Go- 
vernment, you  will  find  the  legal 
history  of  this  trade.  The  Report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  1789,  con- 
tains in.  part  Ji  rat,  upwards  of  four- 
teen, closely-printed  folio  pages,  fill- 
ed with  the  enumeration  of  the 
mere  names  and  dates  of  the  char- 
ters, statutes,  orders,  and  resolutions 
of  the  G.qy.e,rument,aaHl  the  Legisla- 
ture, extending  over  a  period  of -200 
years,  establishing, encouraging,  rind 
protecting  this  tflailejiauidngainst  :  ::y 
WiWflR9torii«fr/it  .llMnftuy  particular 
p:irt,  ,%i,n|toM>«'>Rl»tayB  fought  as 
&WceJy0?iflipi»t,i6ree  rtmdei/s,  of  the 
present, day0^,|ag!a<in$ti:every  thing 
that  they,|<roqcieiYSit0;be. monopoly. 

Great  Britain  ostablUhwl  the,  slave 
trade  in  the  reign  of  C^ueen  Eliza- 
beth, who  pei'Bonnlly  took  a  share 
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in  it.  The  colonies  did  not  then 
exist.  Groat  Britain  encouraged  it 
iu  the  successive  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  by  every 
means  that  could  be  devised.  King 
Charles  I.  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Young, 
Sir  Kenelin  Digby,  and  sundry  mer- 
chants, the  sole  enjoyment  of  the 
trade  to  Guinea,  Benin,  and  Angola, 
between  Cape  Blanco'  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  thirty-one  years ; 
and  for  that  purpose  erected  them 
by  charter  into  a  company.  In'tMl, 
the  Parliament  granted  a  charter  to 
carry  on  this  trade  for  five  years, 
TO  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPAQ v,  who 
erected  two  new  forts.  In  1662, 
Charles  II.  granted,  by  letters  patent, 
an  exclusive  right  of  trade  to  Queen 
Catherine,  Mary  the  Queen  Dowager, 
the  Duke  of  Fork,  and  several  others, 
as  a  Company  of  royal  adventurers, 
to  SUPPLY  THE  WEST  LNDIA  planters 
with  3000  slaves  annually !  This 
Company,  reduced  by  war  and  in- 
terloping traders,  surrendered  their 
charter,  in  1672,  for  the  sum  of 
L.34,000.  The  last  charter  granted 
was  in  the  24th  year  of  Charles  II.,  and 
which  charter  extended  to  the  term 
of  1000  years.  The  Company  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  African  Company.  This  Com- 
pany was  supported,  shifted,  and 
changed  in  various  ways  till  our 
own  times,  when  it  was  abolished 
and  swallowed  by  that  devourer  of 
every  thing,  Sierra  Leone,  in  which, 
the  slave  trade  is  at  present  revived, 
and  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ! 

But  it  was  William  III.  who  out- 
did them  all.  With  Lord  Somers  for 
Lis  minister,  he  declared  the  African 
slave  trade  "  to  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  nation;"  not  merely  as  it  con- 
nected itself  with  the  Colonies,  but ' 
as  a  general  trade.  For  this  purpose 
the  Assicnto  treaty  AVRS  concluded  in 
1713,  in  which  Great-Britain'  bound 
herself  to  supply •thfc'iS#Ahfe1l  Colo- 
nies with  1 44,800' fflttvgsi,1  a* 'the  rate 
of  4800  per  annum.  With  this  treaty 
the  British  Colonies (W.d"  nothing  to 
do.  From  that  pe>i'iod"tiHr'o6t'  own 
times  the  'nattewsjKhteJtoty1  is  full  of 
grants  and  m^asuraS'ifot1 'the 'encou- 
ragement nnd  protection  of  this  as  a 
national  trade,  evou  to  the  regulation 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  carrying  it  on. 

Puring  the  latter  part  of  last  cen- 


tury, the  Colonies,  both  in  tile  United 
'Stares,  o^' America  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  again  and  again  called  out 
for  a  suppression  of  the  trade,  but 
were,  as  often  as  they  did  so,  told, 
in  the  most  dictatorial  language,  that 
the  trade,  being  greatly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nation,  must  be  continued. 
The  land,  in  almost  all  the  West 
India  islands,  was  granted  by  Go- 
vernment to  be  cultivated  by  slaves, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  if  it 
was  not.  Amongst  the  last  acts,  if 
not  the  very  last  act,  which  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  as  colonial  secretary,  did,  was 
to  settle  the  titles  of  estates  in  Tri- 
nidad, which  was  disturbed  by  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  having  been 
threatened,  because  the  terms  of  the 
grants  had  not  been  complied  with,  as 
to  the  number  of  slaves  placed  upon 
different  properties,  while,  to  this 
hour,  the  orders  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  the  governors  of  all  our 
Colonial  possessions,  commanding 
them  to  protect  and  to  encourage 
the  slave  trade,  stand,  I  believe,  un- 
repealed ! 

From  1 729  to  1 788,  the  Legislature 
granted  L.593,113, 2s.  7d.  in  order  to 
protect  and  to  encourage  this  trade ; 
and,  by  act  25  George  II.,  L.I  12,162, 
3s.  3d.  additional  was  granted  as  a 
compensation  to  the  old  company; 
and  the  same  official  authority, — Re- 
port Privy  Council  1789,  Part  First, 
— continues  to  tell  us  about  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  nation  in  general 
derived  from  the  trade.  John  Shol- 
bred,  secretary  to  the  African  Com- 
pany, informed  the  Lords  thus  :  "  In 
its  immediate  effect  it  employs  about 
150  sail  of  shipping,  which  carry 
annually  from  this  country  upwards 
of  a  million  of  property,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  manufactures."  The 
Bristol  delegates,  headed  by  Mr 
Penney,  state :  "  The  African  trade 
constitutes  a  very  important  part  of 
the  British  commerce,  annually  em- 
ploying at  least  200  ships,  with  va- 
luable cargoes."  The  exports  from 
Bristol  to  Africa  were,  yearly, 
L.240,000  ;  the  imports,  L.15,000,  in 
30  ships,  4195  tons.  According  to  a 
Liverpool  advocate,  the  exports  from 
Liverpool  to  Africa  were,  in  1787, 
L.800,000;  and  the  value  of  negroes 
purchased  by  that  investment  a- 
mounted  to  one  million  sterling  an- 
nually, yielding  yearly  a  very  large 
profit.  General  Tarlton  and  other  Lit 
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verpool  delegates  stated  the  trade 
thus:— • 


Exports  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house books,  L.390,222 
Real  value         .          430,784 

Imports,  exclusive  of  slaves  to  the 
Colonies,  L.I 20,000,  in  80  ships, 
14,028  tons.  Mr  Samuel  Taylor,  the 
deputy  from  Manchester,  stated  the 
Manchester  African  trade  to 
Exports,  L.200,000  annually; 
which  L.180,000  "  are  for  the  purpose 
of  negroes  only.  This  manufacture 
employs  immediately  about  18,000 
men,  women,  and  children."  In  this 
way,  the  manufacturers  employ 
L.300,000  capital,  besides  a  still 
greater  capital  in  furnishing  annually 
L.300,000  exports  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  employ  "  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  hands"  than  the  trade  to  Africa. 
According  to  the  Custom-house  re- 
turns, the  British  trade  to  Africa,  in 
1786,  stood  thus:  Exports,  in  146 
ships,  21,483  tons ;  British  manufac- 
tures, L.583,025,  12s.  7d.  ;  India 
goods,  L.176,076, 8s.  5d.;  and  foreign 
manufactures,  L.129,609,  Is.  lOd. ; 
total,  L.888,738,  14s.  4d.;  Imports, 
L.I  17,683,  Is.  Id.,  exclusive  of  Afri- 
can produce,  by  way  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of  the  slaves  to  the  Colonies. 

The  trade,  therefore,  was  most 
unquestionably  a  national  trade.  It 
was,  moreover,  wholly  British,  not 
Colonial ;  and,  as  nations  never  die, 
so  the  present  generation  cannot 
justly  get  clear  of  the  consequences 
of  the  legal  acts  of  their  forefathers ; 
nor  can  they,  without  being  guilty  of 
the  most  wanton  injustice  and  rob- 
bery, take  away  from  the  Colonists 
that  property  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  sold  and  guaranteed  to 
them,  until  they  have  paid  down  a 
full  and  fair  compensation.  The 
quota  of  Manchester,  which  purcha- 
sed about  18,000  annually,  will,  fora 
century  and  a  half,  amount  to  no 
trifle ;  Liverpool  and  Bristol  still 
larger  sums ;  and  Buxton's  purse 
must  refund  the  value  of  those  sold 
by  Hanbury,  and  taken  as  an  inherit- 
ance by  his  heirs  after  him,  inde- 
pendent of  the  compensation  to  be 
given  to  the  slaves  themselves  for 
the  injury  which  they  have  sustained 
by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain ! ! 

The  official  report  of  1789,  already 
referred  to,  enables  us  to  fix  the 
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compensation  which  the  Colonists 
ought  to  receive.  The  value  of  Co- 
lonial property  stood  thus ;— • 


o  o 

450,000  slaves,  at 

0    0 

L.50         .          L.22,500,000 

0 

0 

L,,  +ViA 

Lands,  buildings, 

to  tne 

cattle,  &c.  &c.     45,000,000 

0 

o 

ships, 

Houses  in  towns, 

>r,  the 

dtlio 

shops  in  Colo- 

tile 

i  be  : 

nies,  &c.       .         2,500,000 
i«'th 

0 

0 

;    of 

n-nfisa 

Total     L.  70,000,000 

0 

0 

Including  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  excluding 
India,  the  number  of  slaves  now  in 
the  Colonies  is  nearly  double,  while 
the  value  of  the  property  in  build- 
ings and  machinery  is  greatly  in- 
creased j  and,  therefore,  the  value  of 
Colonial  property  now  must  be  dou- 
ble, or  L.I 40,000,000,  exclusive  of 
the  British  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade,  and  which,  with  all  property 
in  warehouses,  and  buildings  in  har- 
bours here,  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions more,  must  sink  or  swim  with 
the  fate  of  the  Colonies.  Where  is 
the  wildest  Anti-colonist  who  will 
be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  this  na- 
tion can  either  pay  this  enormous 
sum,  or  withstand  the  shock  which 
would  follow  the  destruction  of  it  ? 

When  the  British  government,  af- 
ter the  revolts  in  the  colonies,  first 
purchased  slaves  to  form  the  West 
India  regiments,  they  paid  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  rate  of  L.80  sterling 
for  each ;  and  when  our  government 
reimbursed  the  people  ot  the  United 
States,  for  the  slaves  encouraged  by 
our  naval  commanders  to  leave  Ame- 
rica, they  paid  at  the  rate  of  L.70  to 
L.107  sterling  for  their  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  cultivation  in  the 
state  from  which  they  had  been  in- 
veigled away.  The  British  public 
cannot  offer  to  British  subjects  less 
for  their  slaves  than  the  British  na- 
tion paid  a  foreign  nation  for  their 
slaves,  encouraged,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations^  to  run  away.  Paid 
at  this  rate,  I  leave  the  British  Trea- 
sury to  calculate  the  cash  which 
would  be  required. 

We  are  confidently  told,  that  the 
existence  of  personal  slavery  amongst 
any  people,  degrades  and  debases 
alike  the  nation  and  the  individuals. 
Where  is  the  understanding  of  my 
countrymen  supposed  to  be  fled  to  ? 
Does  history  say  this  ?  Is  the  Creole 
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slave  in  our  colonies  the  same  stu- 
pid and  rude  being  that  the  newly 
imported  African  savage  was?  Did 
possession  of  slaves  debase  Abraham, 
and  any  of  the  great  characters  which 
appeared  in  the  world  from  his  day 
to  the  day  of  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington ?  Did  it  degrade  and  debase 
the  Hebrews — the  Egyptians — the 
Babylonians — the  Persians — the  in- 
telligent Greek — the  manly  and  no- 
ble Roman?  Did  it  degrade  and 
debase  the  Saracen  ?  Does  it  debase 
and  degrade  France — Great  Britain 
—or  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
History  answers,  No !  The  degrada- 
tion and  debasement  of  nil  the  an- 
cient nations  proceeded  from  other 
causes ;  and  if  ever  the  degradation 
and  debasement  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  take  place,  these 
will  be  found  to  proceed  from  other 
causes  also. 

Naming  the  United  States,  brings 
me  properly  to  notice  the  opinions 
of  the  legislators  of  that  country 
upon  this  great  question,  for  the  rea- 
soning which  applies  to  them  applies 
equally  forcibly  to  the  point  at  issue 
between  this  country  and  her  colo- 
nies, as  these  were  delivered  by  some 
of  their  ablest  legislators,  thus  :— 

Mr  RANDOLPH  said,  "  he  would  earn- 
estly request,  that  no  member  south  of 
the   Ofiio,   and  west   of  the  Mississippi, 
would  debate  this  question  ;   that  no  one 
would  deign,  would  condescend,  to   de- 
bate the  point   which   had   now  arisen, 
whether  persons  can  or  cannot   be  pro- 
perty ;  or  allow  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, touch  It  directly  or  indirectly. 
It  was  a  question  with  which  the  Fede- 
ral Government  had  nothing  to  do  ;    for 
the  moment  it  lays  its  unhallowed  hands 
on  that  ark  of  our  safety,  it  ceases  to  be 
n  government.      The  gentleman  had  said 
that  this  question  was  settled  forty  years 
ago.      It  was  settled  200  years  ago.      It 
was  settled  when  the  first  cargo  of  Afri- 
cans was  sold  in  our  market.    And  what 
is  the  difference  between  persons  and  pro- 
perty, as  if  there  was  art  incompatibility 
on  that  point?     There  is  no  difference. 
There  can  be  no  difference.      PROPERTY 
is  THE  CREATURE  OF  THE  LAW.      What 
the  law  makes  property  is  property.  What 
it  does  not,  is  not  property.     Here,  and 
here  alone,  exists  the  distinction.      The 
point  was  settled  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  at  the  same  time  that  ive  threw 
off  our  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.    Slaves 
are  made  property  by  law,  and  you  can- 


not make  them  other  than  property.  We 
may  cavil  about  religion,  but  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile,  we  cannot  interfere  with  this 
property.  If  ever  the  time  should  arrive 
when  those  persons  shall  be  considered 
other  than  property,  our  business  will, 
not  be  here,  but  at  home." — Mr  STORES 
said,  "  The  United  States  constitution 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  property. 
We  may  debate  as  much  as  we  please 
upon  abstract  metaphysical  points,  but  it; 
must  at  last  come  to  this,  what  are  the 
rights  which  the  owner  has  in  the  slave  ? 
It  Is  an  absolute  right  of  services,  and  an 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  custody 
of  his  person,  free  from  all  interference 
by  individuals  or  by  the  United  States 
government,  or  any  other  authority  bufe 
that  of  the  state  on  unusual  occurrences. 
On  the  sacredness  of  this  depends  the 
security  of  a  great  portion  of  our  union, 
and  he  who  would  interfere  with  it,  la 
guilty  of  a  great  violation  of  individual 
rights.  This  government  cannot  touch, 
it.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  debated* 
No  man  of  any  reflection  in  his  state, 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  United 
States  government  is  competent  to  touch 
it." — Mr  DRAYTON,  of  South  Carolinat 
said,  "  What  were  the  doctrines  ?  Why, 
that  the  inhabitant  of  any  southern  state 
holds  his  personal  property  at  the  will  of 
the  United  States — who  can  take  it  when 
they  please,  allowing  no  compensation 
therefore !  What  security,  then,  have  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South,  that  all  their 
property  will  not  be  taken  from  them — . 
that  they  may  not  at  a  breath  be  reduced 
to  ruin  and  beggary  ?  And  when  the 
inhabitant  of  the  South  is  brought  to  this 
situation,  will  he  sit,  and  count  and  cal- 
culate whether  he  is  to  gain  or  lose  by 
submission  to  such  invasion  of  his  rights? 
No,  sir,  he  will  not  count  and  calculate 
upon  such  a  question.  He  would  rather 
perish,  than  submit  to  such  degrading  vas- 
salage. If  I  know  my  countrymen,  they 
would  sooner  perish  with  arms  in  their 
hands — arms  dyed  with  the  blood  of  those 
whose  oppression  shall  have  brought  upon 
them  such  calamitous  necessity." 

My  Lord  Duke,  if  the  West  In- 
dians, at  home  and  abroad,  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  Parliament,  had 
adopted  similar  constitutional,  ra- 
tional, honest,  and  manly  language, 
they  would  not  have  stood  in  the 
perilous,  and  apparently  helpless, 
situation  that  they  do  this  day.  John 
Bull  despises  the  man  who  is  afraid 
to  defend  his  property;  and  when 
the  legislators  and  government  of 
Great  Britain  adopt  the  rational  and 
statesmanlike  language  of  Mr  Ran- 
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dolph  and  his  fellows,  theniour  coun 
try  and  our  colQBi^/;wMlri&ftiiB$fe,t>i 
prosperous,  and  haftpft  yqoo  A 

Mr  Broughaitt'e  ?ps«cjfcdelfateyeaiii 
on  the  16th  July  last>/afld  Wfl»p*x-9J 
tensively  circulated  over  ,Jfe^.[B0Dn-  >' 
try,  scarcely  deserves  notice.    It  is 
in  character — full  of  unconstitutional 
invective  and  forensic  insolence.    It 
is  made  up  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  fabrication — of  state- 
ments which  have  often  been  made, 
and  often  refuted,  and  put  into  his 
hands,  cut  and  dry,  by  that  great 
father  of  lies,  the  Anti-slavery  Re- 
porter, which,  as  Colonel  SIBTHORPE 
justly  observed,  had  "  in  five  thou- 
sand words"  hardly  one  word  of  truth ! 

According  to  his  instructions,  Mr 
Brougham  made  the  most  that  he 
could  of  the  case  of  MR  AND  MRS 
Moss  of  the  Bahama  islands.  This 
case  has  afforded  the  anti-colonists 
food  for  a  considerable  time.  It  has 
become  one  of  their  "  stock  stories" 
with  which  they  work  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  1  enter  upon 
this  case  with  reluctance.  I  notice 
it,  not  to  justify  severity  or  cruelty, 
but  to  lay  the  simple  facts  concisely 
before  the  British  public,  free  from 
that  malignant  misrepresentation  and 
exaggeration  wi  th  wh  i  ch  anti-col  onial 
rancour  has  clothed  it. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Moss,  of  the  Bahamas, 
were  indicted  for  murder.  The 
Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bill.  By  a 
bare  majority  they  afterwards  found 
a  true  bill  for  a  misdemeanour.  They 
were  tried,  and  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced; Mr  Moss  to  pay  a  fine  of 
L.300,  over  and  above  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution ;  and  both  to  impri- 
sonment for  five  months  in  the  com- 
mon jail  of  Nassau,  amongst  thieves 
and  prostitutes  of  all  grades  and 
colours,  but  chiefly  blacks.  The  pro- 
secution originated  in  private'  ma- 
lice on  the  part  of  a  worthless,  dis- 
carded black  driver ;  and  the  trahs- 
mission  of  the  documents  connected 
with  the  trial  to  this  country,  gar- 
bled, and  mutilated,  and  imperfect 
as  they  are,  had  the  same  despicable 
and  dangerous  origin.  There  are 
two  names  which  appear  in  the  pa- 
pers, as  published  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  now 
lie  before  me,  namely,  John  J.  For- 
bes and  President  Mniinings,  whose 
feelings,  when  they  reflect  upon  this 
subject,  I  do  not  envy,  and  shall  not 


attempt  to  lay  open.  The  cause  of 
4h». prosecution,  or,  as  I  may  call  it, 
ipersecutien,  wa»  th  is  :  Mr  mid  Mrs 
jMb&t"had  'a'tfemate' donrestfo  slave, 
Blamed  Kntc.t  who  having  been  de- 
twted  in  theft,  was,  as  a  punishment, 
sent  to  labour  in  the  lields.  This 
labour  she  most  obstinately  and  po- 
sitively refused  to  perform.  She 
was,  in  consequence,  ordered  into 
confinement  ih  the  stocks,  where  she 
rernainodseyeutcen  days; andthough 
well  supplied  with  food,  no  threats 
nor  punishment  could  induce  her, 
during  that  period,  to  do  the  work 
t-he  was  required  to  do,  and  which 
was  by  uo  means  heavy,  no,  not  even 
to  mend  her  own  clothes.  Not  even 
the,  entreaties,  the  commands,  and 
punishment  inflicted  by  her  own 
father,  could  induce  her  to  do  so. 
During  the  time  she  was  in  confine- 
ment, she  received  at  different  times 
sixty-four  stripes,  "all  over  h  cr 
clothes,"  twenty-four  of  which'  were 
by  her  own  father,  "  of  his  otr/t  ac- 
cord!" At  the  e»d  'of  the  period 
mentioned  she  was  again  sent  to  the 
field — her  obstinacy  continued,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  disease  in  the  head, 
dropped  down,  and  died.  This  dis- 
ease was  very  common,  and  also 
fatal  to  many  slaves  in  the  Bahama 
islands  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a  single  witness  adduced, 
that  this  woman's  death  was  at  all 
occasioned,  or  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree occasioned,  by  the  punishment 
which  she  had  received.  Nay,  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  on  exa- 
mination and  cross-examination,  de- 
cidedly proves  the  reverse.  I  shall 
condense  a  few  of  the  leading  and 
more  material  passages  of  it,  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Grace  and  the 
public,  as  follows  :»**  •»•"$  i?At*  <#>IM* 
v'idt  iiailw  •  gesndoje  bus  dtfuarf  nlilwi 
"  '  Kate  was  not  severely  flogged  while 

in  th*  8j$Cfl?ft,f.f  SwX^Fi^'*11^  .K;ite»'  SUJ'S 
Jainrs  f>pci/Cf r,  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, '  «SRlto"jre  fir^iWn.  Witness  told 
*"hkfr  rttft  w-shM  WbUiff'JfieHJr^eV  own 
clothes,  she  •Vftfulfl'ti.iJTOiiJK'Wr'. "  She  re- 
j»«eXf>'dn'A''^vtf<i'l(?'JrtM\  *AiMl:  did  not  care 
•whet  lid*  lsnw>w!ft  UWwut'bP'tlitf'iforks  or 
not.  Ifel  WrlVlWdl'JRitt/ltri  nioiid  her 
clothes^  <ShW>tvai>!'>iriS*jl<ttfti  fO»'<lWin  lor 
doing  soi'  /I^waold')ri*tTbaY«f<>iJ*riipitd 
her  more  than  tiro  bowWiitf  She  would 
not  mend  her  clutho*,  nor  do  any  thing,' 
says  another  witness.  While  her  fathey 
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was  punishing  her  '  of  his  own  accord,' 
says  a  witness,  '  Mr  Moss  came  ou*  and 


the  instrument  with  which  Kate  was 
punished,  was  the  mildest  in  use. 


PREVENTED  HIM,  saying  it  was  of  nojuse      "   A  copy  of  tfee  proceedings  on  this 
flogging  her;  it  was  better  to  put  Hdr  in.t>oftfgi'»frlM'->*fettt  to   tins    country   by 


the  field  j'  and  he  further  wd(ls,t,^liate 
did  not  mind  the  flogging.'  Once,  while 
in.  confinement,  she  had,  in  order  to  keep 
her  from  sleeping,  cayenne  pepper  ruhbed 
into  her  eyes,  a  practice  that  Africans 
frequently  resort  to  with  their  children  ; 
hut  says  the  witness  who  rubbed  it,  '  does 
not  know  whether  any  of  the  pepper  got 
into  her  eyes.  She  shut  them  when  he 
was  going  to  do  it ;'  and  another  witness 
says,  '  does  not  think  any  got  in.  It  was 
done  to  prevent  her  from  sleeping."  A 
witness  for  the  prosecution  says,  '  does 
not  think  Kate  could  have  died  from  any 
ill-treatment  she  received  while  in  the 
stocks.  Never  heard  any  surmise  that 
such  was  the  ease,  until  three  weeks  af- 
terwards. Never  heard  any  surmises 
that  the  body  of  Kate  exhibited  any 
marks  of  lashes,  bruises,  or  injuries.' 
Any  one  could  have  seen  the  body.  '  Does 
not  think  she  was  lacerated  by  th  e  floggings. 
There  was  a  fever  raging  at  that  time  on 
the  island,  and  particularly  on  Mr  Moss's 
plantation.  The  fever  was  attended  with 
dizziness,  that  made  the  patient  spin 
round  and  fall.  Every  one  of  Mr  Moss's 
people  had  had  the  fever  in  the  course  of 
two  months.  Kate's  sister,  Eliza,  died 
of  it  after  an  illness  of  four  days.  She 
was  five  or  six  years  old.  The  general 
conduct  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  towards 
their  slaves,  was  that  of  great  humanity. 
They  are  particularly  attentive  to  them 
in  times  of  sickness.  Mrs  Moss  person- 
ally attends  them.  He  imagines  many 
of  the  negroes  would  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  fever,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  at- 
tention of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss.'  Several 
•witnesses  of  great  respectability,  and 
wholly  unimpeached  and  uncontradicted, 
gave  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  the  highest  cha- 
racter for  humanity  and  attention  to  their 
negroes ;  and  one  witness,  ELIZA  CAMP- 
BELL, who  had  known  them  twenty  years, 
states, '  they  are  very  kind  to  their  negroes 
both  in  health  and  sickness ;  when  they 
are  ill,  they  are  as  attentive  to  them  as 
if  they  were  their  own  children.'  " 

Such  are  the  facts  and  real  merits 
of  the  case  and  trial  of  Mr  arid  Mrs 
Moss,  except ,,l£a,teV  statement,  that 
she  had  a  slight  fever  on  the  day  be- 
fore she  ' died, ,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  correct,  nor  does 
any  other  matter  elicited  in  the  exa- 
mination, or  the.  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses,  alter  the  general 
features  of  the  case,  one  way  or  the 
Other  j  and  according  to  the  evidence, 


"Vtesav  MANNINGS,  President  of  the 
1 'Btthawfrtis', '  accompanied  by  a  letter 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  which  that  hu- 
tonane  functionary  informs  his  Lord- 
ship thus : — "  I  have  been  solicited 
to  remit  or  to  shorten  the  ternVof  Mr 
and  Mrs  Moss's  imprisonment,  but 
I  shall  in  no  degree  whatever  alter 
the  sentence  of  the  general  court,  by 
the  extension  of  mercy  to  those  by 
whom  it  appears  none  was  exerci- 
sed ! "  This  was  a  noble  ruler  for 
the  purposes  of  those  who,  in  anti- 
colonial  phraseology,  drive  Downing 
Street!  Soon  after  this,  however, 
GENERAL  GRANT  came  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Bahamas,  and  that 
gallant  officer  readily  transmitted  to 
Earl  Bathurst  two  memorials  ad- 
dressed to  him,  one  from  Mr  and 
Mrs  Moss,  and  one  from  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  New  Providence, 
praying  that  the  Crown  would  liber- 
ate Mr  and  Mrs  Moss.  On  this  sub- 
ject General  Grant,  under  date  3d 
July  1827,  writes  Lord  Bathurst  as 
follows : — 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Lordship,  that  I  had  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  case  of  cruelty  towards  Kate 
from  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss,  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  treatment,  but 
an  especial  exception,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  have  resulted  from  a  perseve- 
ring obstinate  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  slave  Kate,  and  an  equal  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  owners,  to  carry 
their  authority  into  effect.  This  I  truly 
believe  was  the  case  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss. 
I  will  be  candid,  and  say,  my  Lord,  that 
I  regret  the  nature  of  the  sentence  which 
has  been  past  on  thorn."  And  in  a  letter, 
dated  16th  January,  1828,  written  to  his 
friend  the  Honourable  CHARLES  GRANT, 
solid  ling  his  friendship  to  turn  aside  Mr 
Huskissoii's  anger,  as  will  presently  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  the  governor 
says  ;  "  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  going 
round  the  several  governments  of  this 
island,  to  see  Mr  Moss's  treatment  of  his 
slaves,  and  certainly  they  appeared  to  me 
to  have  MORE  than  ordinary  indulgence, 
and  their  condition  in  all  that  met  the 
eye,  seemed  particularly  comfortable  ;  he 
gave  them  as  much  land  on  their  own  ac- 
count as  they  could  cultivate,  and  he 
allowed  them  a  fair  proportion  of  time  to 
work  it.  Mr  Moss  bestowed  most  praise 
and  encouragement  qn  those  who  were 
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most  industrious ;  and  the  children, as  soon. 
as  they  were  of  an  age  fit  to  be  taktjn  from 
their  mothers,  were  usually  brought  up 
about  the  family,  and  in  this  way  ac- 
(juired  a  degree  of  CIVILISATION  FAR  BE- 
YON))  that  which  is  to  be  found  on  most 
other  properties." 

Such  are  the  simple  facts  of  thia 
Case,  which  the  anti-colonists  have  BO 
dreadfully  exaggerated  and  misre- 
presented. Governor  Grant,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas,  consi- 
dered mercy  to  be  due.  Mr  Huskis- 
son  was  compelled  to  think  otherwise; 
and  in  a  letter  filled  with  special 
pleading,  remark,  and  twisting,  (on 
my  conscience,  I  believe  Dr  Lush- 
ington  and  Mr  Stephen,  not  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  were  the  concocters  of  this 
letter,)  severely  reprimands  the  go- 
vernor for  being  so  stupid  as  to  re- 
commend a  white  man  and  woman 
to  mercy !  This  letter  terrified  the 
governor  more  than  the  appearance 
of  a  regiment  of  Napoleon's  old 
guard  ever  did  or  could,  and  in  alarm 
he  wrote  his  friend,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Grant,  as  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  earnestly  soliciting  him 
to  express  to  Mr  Huskisson  how 
*'  much  he  had  been  instmcted  by  the 
contents  of  the  dispatch,  as  to  the 
manner  of  viewing  both  faults  and 
offences,"  and  imploring  his  friend 
to  procure  pardon  and  forgiveness 
for  him  !  But  had  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral merely  returned  to  the  Jesuitical 
advisers  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  calm  dignified  reply  that,  as  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign,  he 
had  only  done  his  duty  in  recom- 
mending to  mercy  where  he  concei- 
ved mercy  was  due,  he  would  have 
required  no  friend  to  have  interceded 
for  him,  nor  left  himself  exposed  to 
the  sarcasm  and  reproach  which  Mr 
Brougham,  when  he  mentioned  this 
case  in  the  House  of  Commons,  le- 
velled against  him. 

When  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  were 
liberated,  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  Bahamas  welcomed  them  with 
satisfaction.  The  Anti-slavery  Re- 
porter sets  this  conduct  down  as 
proceeding  from  a  hardened  feeling, 
and  a  love  of  cruelty.  Charity  and 
common  sense  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve and  to  say  that  it  proceeded 
from  better  motives,  and  from  a  con- 
viction that  they  had  been  hardly 
dealt  with.  The  praise  which  the 
Honourable  ADMIRAL  FLEMING,  in  his 


reply  to  their  address,  13th  May  last, 
bestows  upon  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  for  their  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  bears  us  out  in  this  view  of 
tin?  subject.  He  addresses  them 
thus  : — 

"  The  local  situation  of  these  islands, 
and  their  valuable  productions,  -will  at  all 
times  render  them  of  great  importance  to 
the  British  Empire;  while  the  praise- 
worthy morality,  sobriety,  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  will  ensure  the  respect 
of,  and  endear  them  to,  their  fellow-sub- 
jects j"  and  "the  KIND  AND  HUMANE  TREAT- 
MENT of  the  black  population,  will  ever  be 
acceptable  and  admired  by  all  those  whose 
prejudices  do  not  lead  them  into  those 
errors  which  you  have  dispelled,  by  raining 
that  class  of  the  inhabitants  to  an  intelli- 
gence, probity,  and  industry,  far  above  that 
of  any  of  their  colour,  and  EQUAL  to  those 
in  the  same  sphere  IN  ANT  COUNTRY*" 

Bitterly  and  unjustly,  however,  as 
our  western  colonies  have  been  tra- 
duced, still  the  accusations  against 
them  have  been  light,  compared  to 
those  which  have  been  directed 
against  that  important  and  more  dis- 
tant colony, the  Mauritius.  The  most 
savage  venom  of  the  pen  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter  has  been  directed 
against  this  appendage  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  conduct  of  its  free, 
population  has  been  presented  to  the 
British  public,  as  exceeding  in  wick- 
edness and  ferocity  the  conduct  and 
the  actions  of  people  the  most  savage 
and  barbarous.  Its  late  governor, 
Sir  ROBERT  FARQUHAR,  was  long  the 
butt  of  Buxtonian  venom,  while  the 
official  authorities,  who,  knowing  the 
truth,  ought  to  have  vindicated  and 
defended  him,  remained  silent  before 
his  implacable  foes,  until  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  latter,  and  the  labour, 
grief,  and  anxiety  which  these  perse- 
cutions entailed  upon  him,  brought 
him  to  an  untimely  grave!  In  my 
former  letter,  I  gave  your  Grace 
shocking  proofs  of  the  cruel  persecu-r 
tioa  which  was  directed  against  Sir 
Robert.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  advert  to 
them  here,  simply  observing  that  the 
Buxtonian  accusations  were  drawn 
from  the  'testimony  of  men  outcasts 
from  society,  as  appears  from  the 
papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  received  from  SIR 
LOWRY  COLE;  but  as  these  convict 
informers  will,  in  their  proper  cha- 
racters, be  presently  brought  before 
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your  Grace  in  another  case,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  any  thing  more  re- 
garding them  here. 

Two  individuals  of  great  respecta- 
bility in  that  colony,  namely,  MR 
and  MRS  TELFAIR,  the  owners  of  an 
estate  called  Bel  Ombre,  stand  with- 
out cause  exposed  to  the  blackest 
venom  of  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter. 
The  author  of  this  vile  publication 
possesses  an  advantage  over  every 
honest  man,  as  he  can  tell  so  many 
lies  in  a  page,  as  will  require  a  vo- 
lume on  the  part  of  the  accused  to 
answer,  and  hence  his  wicked  works 
are  read,  while  the  defence  is  ne^ 
glected.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enter  upon  all  the  atrocious  accusa<- 
tions  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  people  of  the  Mauritius  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Telfair  in 
particular;  and  still  less  can  I  go 
into  the  clear  and  manly  defence  of 
the  latter,  occupying,  as  it  does,  near- 
ly 300  octavo  pages ;  but  I  shall  en-> 
deavour,  and  as  shortly  as  possible, 
to  bring  the  leading  features  of  both 
before  your  Grace  and  the  public. 
It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  knock  the 
head  of  Mr  Pringle  against  the  brains 
of  Mr  Macaulay,  and  to  smash  them 
with  their  own  contradictions ;  but  I 
prefer  giving  the  worst  parts  of  their 
charges,  ana  breaking  them  down 
with  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
adduced  by  Mr  Telfair. 

The  Reporter,  No.  44,  gives  length- 
ened details  respecting  Mauritius 
slavery  in  general,  and  this  planta- 
tion, Bel  Ombre,  in  particular,  where 
the  free  population  are  represented 
as  "  torturing  and  murdering  inch 
by  inch  the  cultivators  of  the  soil," 
in  "  a  regular  business-like  daily 
march ;"  but  as  my  limits  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  give  all  his 
details,  so  I  must  in  a  condensed 
form  bring,  and  nearly  in  his  own 
words,  his  charges  before  you  thus : 

"  On  Bel  Ombre  the  slaves  received 
over  night  their  food  for  the  following  day. 
This  wretched  and  scanty  aliment  was 
manioc  cakes.*  Even  out  of  crop  the 
daily  labour  extended  from  sixteen  to 
nineteen  hours.  !No  time  was  allowed 
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them  for  breakfast.  A  great  part  of  the 
two  hours  allowed  for  dinner  was  taken 
up  in  collecting  wood  or  grass.  When  at 
work,  the  slaves  were  followed  hy  drivers, 
and  were  continually  receiving  blows  and 
lashes.  They  were  occasionally  taken 
out  from  the  line  and  punished  with 
twenty  or  thirty  lashes,  and  then  sent 
back  to  work.  These  inflictions  were 
merely  regarded  in  the  light  of  discipline. 
The  I'egular  punishments  were  reserved 
on  Bel  Ombre  for  Sundays.  The  of. 
fenders  of  the  week  were  reserved  in 
chains  (in  which  they  were  made  to  work) 
for  that  day,  and  they  were  often  nume- 
rous, generally  about  thirty,  and  amount- 
ing on  one  occasion  to  about  fifty.  The 
informant  often  counted  the  lashes,  and 
never  knew  any  of  the  offenders  to  receive 
less  than  one  hundred,  excepting  two 
youths,  who  received  about  seventy  each,  f 
Salt  and  pepper  were  rubbed  into  the 
wounds  to  prevent  them  from  festering, 
or  to  enable  the  sufferers  to  return  sooner 
to  labour,  or  to  bear  a  repetition  of  punish- 
ment. The  pain  of  this  application  is 
described  as  excruciating.  The  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  either  a  whip  or 
split  rattan.  Either  instrument  would 
make  incisions  into  the  flesh,  and  lacerate 
it  at  every  blow.  The  sharp  edge  of  the 
rattan  would  divide  the  flesh  like  aknife. 
Military  floggings  were  nothing  to  these. 
The  whip  was  a  very  ponderous  instru- 
ment. One  was  seen  on  Bel  Ombre 
weighing  upwards  of  seven  pounds!  If 
the  slaves  fell  asleep  during  night  la- 
bour, they  were  severely  flogged,  and 
sometimes  their  hands  were  drawn  into 
the  mill  along  with  the  canes,  and  com- 
pletely crushed  and  mangled.  In  proof 
of  this,  three  of  the  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre 
are  described  as  '  estropie  des  deux 
mains,'  mutilated  in  both  hands.  Mar- 
riage was  unknown  amongst  the  slave's. 
The  most  open  prostitution  prevailed 
universally  among  the  females.  Ladies 
hired  out  their  negresses  to  the  soldiers 
by  the  month  for  this  purpose.  The 
slaves  were  generally  excluded  from  all 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  In  July, 
1821,  an  eye-witness  saw  a  Mosambique 
negro  receive  150  lashes  when  he  left  the 
spot,  and  cannot  tell  how  many  more  he 
received.  The  same  person  saw  two 
young  women  who  had  run  away,  the 
one  for  one  month,  the  other  for  two  years, 
in  the  woods,  and  who  were  both  advan- 


*   Better  known  by  the  name  of  cassada.     It  is  a  most  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  coveted  by  every  one,  and  is  the  flour  from  which  tapioca  is  made. 
^  f  Five  thousand  lashes  each  Sunday  morning,  with  a  whip  seven  pounds  weight !  ! 
John  Bull  is  a  credulous  animal,  but  not  so  credulous  as  to  credit  this  seven  pound  lie. 
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ced  in  pregnancy,  receive  lG01hhhe9e«ich. 

They  were  made  to  suffer 

cause  one  of  them 

might   not    be    pnnishidtllf ' 

delivery.     Collars,  wi 

and  attached  to  each  other  by  an 'Iron 

chain,   were  afterwards  fastened    round 

their  necks,  &c."  '  '    <? 


The  Reporter  proceeds  at  g 
length  with  a  list  of  what  he  calls 
judicial  cruelties — one  of  the  most 
atrocious  of  which — the  case  of  the 
woman  Nagle — I  alluded  to  in  my 
last,  and  shewed  how  horridly  he 
had  misrepresented  the  facts  regard- 
ing it.  Mark  his  disingenuity.  In 
page  374,  he  says  of  the  ordinances 
of  1723  and  1767,  that  "  while  they 
armed  the  master  with  absolute 
power  over  the  slave,  they  afforded 
to  the  slave  no  effectual  protection, 
scarcely  even  the  shadow  of  protec- 
tion, against  its  abuse ;"  and  yet  when 
he  wants  to  blame  the  judges  of  par- 
tiality, he  finds  out  that  the  laws  were 
just  and  humane,  for,  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  Nagle,  he  says  they  re- 
fused "  to  avail  themselves  of  a  hu- 
mane provision  of  the  ordinance  of 
1723,  which  authorized  them  to  re- 
sort to  slave  evidence,  when  white 
evidence  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
when  that  of  slaves  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  ends  of  justice  1" 

With  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
the  two  pregnant  females,  the  ma- 
lignity with  which  it  is  related,  is  a 
proof  of  its  falsehood ;  nor  has  the 
jackass  of  a  Reporter  condescended 
to  shew  us  how  the  trees  of  "  tJie 
woods"  got  a  negro  wench  with  child, 
who  had  been  two  years  dwelling 
alone  in  them.  With  regard  to  the 
whip  weighing  7  Ibs.,  (I  wonder  old 
Mac  did  not  make  it  70  Ibs.  at  once 
—it  would  just  have  been  a&  readily 


swallowed,)  Mr  Tel  fair  tells  us  that 
hfe' •actually  had  one  from  thirty  to 
fortyfeet  long,  which  a  waggoner, 
tkrttted  "William  Wilberforcc  Hiilme, 
had  got  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hojje,  to  direct  teams  of  oxen  by  its 
crack,  but  that  this  was  the  only  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  applied. 
Moreover,  the  hands  of  the  negroes 
that  had  been  mutilatcd,hadnot  been 
so  by  their  being  put  through  the 
milt  like  :Sugar  canes,  but  by  the 
leprosy,  and  an  epidemic  disease 
called  berri^beM  !  ! 
"The"itafrian1y  charge  levelled  by 
thi^ base1  writer  against  the  free  white 
females  in '  the  Mauritius,  namely, 
that  they  hire  their,  female  slaves  to 
the  soldiers  by  the  month  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  is  a  mosi  in- 
famous slander,  and  carries  in  the 
face  of  it  its  own  refutation.  The 
pay  of  a  common  soldier  is  barely 
sufficientfor  his  absolute  necessaries, 
and  how  then  could  he  procure  se- 
veral dollars  a-month  to  pay  for  pro- 
stitutes to  gratify  his  passions  ?  Such 
"  Ladies"  may  be  in  the  Mauritius, 
but  they  are  no  doubt  of  a  descrip- 
tion similar  to  those  who,  in  London, 
under  the  Reporter's  nose,  let  out 
their  female  slaves  for  prostitution, 
or  such  ladies  perhaps  as  that  anti- 
colonial  informer,  GENERAL  HALL, 
started  in  his  secret  rides  in  the  Mau- 
ritius. Moreover,  my  Lord  Duke, 
the  charge  is  an  infamous  slander  on 
the  character  and  the  discipline  of 
the  British  army.  If  General  Hall 
has  given  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter 
such  information,  I  would  ask  him 
how  he  dared  to  disgrace  himself  as 
a  general  officer  by  permitting  such 
proceedings,  and  further,  if  the  offi- 
cer who  did  so  is  fit  to  command  a 
British  soldier?* 


*  General  Hall  became,  I  believe,  a  chum  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  because  he 
could  not  get  the  government  of  the  Mauritius.  From  such  jaundiced  sources  the 
Reporter  draws  his  information!  Speaking  of  General  Haff-,  I&'cotidUct  induces  me 
to  contrast  it  with  the  conduct  of  that  gallant  officer,  tUe'lBraveVafid'ihe-lK>noliral>le, 
and  the  lamented  GENERAL  DAVID  STEWART  of  Gn«hlh  iWfc  Jgtt&fl  dfrtofl£sttl)e  last 
he  ever  wrote,  dated  St  Lucia,  20th  November*  J820,'«!Ha'b*^e'9sy«'*o  Jlis  friend 
SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  he  alludes  to  the  labour  and  the  staftf  of'fl)!e'*!ave"f)0pnlation  of 
that  Crown  colony  thus:  --d'jiqfjo  nn«  .siBinrnuIsa  oJ  bna  ,98B9J  oj  ir- 

"  Looking  out  of  the  window  this  moment}"! isefc  «fto§n»H<Pttefr«  BtfHF'dlstant 
upwards  of  100  men  and  women,  each  with  a  lioe,  pn-parntbiy  to  the  planting  of 
the  cane.  Three  good  ploughs,  each  with  a  pair  of  horses,  would  do  more  Work  than 
this  large  body  of  people.  \Vhilc  such  a  waste  of  labour  is  lamentable,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  appearance  of  comfort  the  people  exhibit.  All  the  women  with  white 
or  calico  short-gowns  arid  petticoats,  and  various  head  coverings,  and  the  men  >vitli 
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With  regard  to  the  punishments  said 
to  be  inflicted  on  Bel  Ombre,  Mr  Tel- 
fair  minutely  refutes  each,  and  adds, 
"  Of  all  the  punishments  on  record 
at  Bel  Ombre,  as  far  as  I  knowv/Ofliy 
one  case  occurred  in  which,  the  offend- 
er received  above  twenty-five  lashes, 
and  they  were  inflicted  by  judicial 
order,  and  by  the  police  officers." 
Speaking  of  education,  he  says, "  far 
from  neglecting  education  at  Bel 
Ombre,  it  was  the  favourite  employ- 
ment of  the  family,  who  never  miss- 
ed the  school  hours,  and  who  were 
accompanied  in  this  pleasing  avoca- 
tion by  visitors,  either  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Mau- 
ritius^ or  of  the  constant  stream  of 
travellers  who  considered  this  island 
as  a  house  of  call  in  their  journey  to 
and  from  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  blacks  on  my  estates  are 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  church, 
and  the  Scriptures  are  explained  to 
them  every  Sunday.  Many,  indeed 
most,  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
are  more  like  fathers  than  masters  on 
their  estates.  Their  negroes  repay 
them  witli  a  just  fidelity  and  love. 
The  habitation  becomes,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  an  immense  family,  and 
the  owner  resembles  a  patriarch." 

But  let  us  draw  the  characters  of 
the  Anti-slavery  Reporter's  inform- 
ants, and  the  contradiction  to  his  in- 
famous charges,  from  disinterested 
and  unimpeachable  pens. 

COLONEL  DRAPER,  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  Port  Louis,  states,  p.  184-,  "that 
the  lower  class  of  informers  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter,  consists  of  drunken  and 
discarded  convict  overseers,  one  of  whom, 
by  name  Kendrick,  deposed  in  England, 
that  he  witnessed  an  importation  of  slaves 
at  Bel  Onnhre,  on  the  very  day  when  lie 
was  in  prison  at  Port  Louis  as  a  gcns-dc- 
arme,  for  bad  conduct." — "  The  first  in- 
formant," says  COLONEL  STAVELEY,  de- 
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puty  quarter,  master  general,  "  is  a  man 
qf , ,Uie  name  of  Higginson,  whom  I  dis- 
cbargqdiAroia  the  department  of  roads  for 
g*os,*.  misconduct  as  an  overseer.  lie  had 
^fn-iJAijthe  habit  of  employing  the  con- 
victs .placed  wilder  his  charge  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  habi- 
tation of  a  woman  with  whom  he  was 
living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  /*  He 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  '  The  other 
is  named  JKendrick.  I  met  him  in  a  state 
of  filth  and  nakedness.  He  had  former- 
ly been  an  overseer  in  the  convict  depart- 
ment. He  had  been  more  than  once 
discharged,  and  was  finally  dismissed  for 
drunkenness.  I  found  his  character  in 
that  department  to  be  bad.  He  subse- 
quently entered,  and  was  dismissed  from, 
the  Oen-tfarmerie,  as  a  worthless  vaga- 
bond." The  Colonel  gives  Mr  Telfair 
the  highest  character  for  humanity,  and 
the  "  extreme  attention  paid  to  the  com- 
fort and  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks" 
on  his  estates. 

Such  are  the  characters  and  the 
witnesses  on  which  the  Anti-slavery 
Reporter  has  built  and  directed  his 
gigantic  fabric  of  falsehood  and  cru- 
elty against  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  and 
Mr  and  Mrs  Telfair.  The  enormity 
of  the  Reporter's  guilt  will,  however, 
appear  more  conspicuous  when  it 
is  shewn,  that  the  falsehood  of  these 
statements  was  known  to  the  Report- 
er and  his  associates,  and  that  too 
from  a  most  unquestionable  source 
of  information,  several  years  before 
they  published  their  catalogue  of  hor- 
rors. On  the  24th  November,  1820, 
Mr  STEPHEN,  upon  the  authority  of 
some  spies  in  the  Mauritius,  wrote 
his  friend  Judge  Smith  of  that  colony, 
censuring  him,  it  would  appear,  in 
no  very  civil  terms,  for  associating 
with  slave  traders  and  the  perpetra- 
tors, of  cruelties.  The  Judge,  trem- 
bling' at  the  charge,  coming  from  the 
quarter  from  which  it  did,  refutes  it 


o£  ^mvBla-tonA  aril  to  murio  R  .avaibd  1  ,smfjso  IteH  ) 

blue  cr  light- colqured  jackets  and  trowsers.  The  field  at  this  distance  exhibits  a  gay 
and  enlivening  iigAi.with  so  many  moving  objects,  more  especially  if  within  hearing 
of  their  j^£^,,^{&brftyp^99{gi|H|j"rj'jifio  juiiilDsg  ifii- 

Here  are  no  whips,  no  chains,  no  collars,  and  no  lacerations  !  But  General 
Stewart  was  neither  th-e  informant  nor  the  slave  of  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter,  nor  can 
the  slanders  of  that  little  anti-colonial  owl,  picked  up  about  the  English  Channel, 
and  ?ent  to  tease,  and  to  calumniate,  and  oppress  British  subjects,  affect  or  injure 
the  character  and  the. memory  of  that  excellent  man  and  lamented  officer,  whose 
death  w^^^ajpiftj^cipitatcd  by  the  mental  torture  which  the  headstrong  conduct 
of  the  other  brought  upon  him. 

*  On  this  infamous  conduct  and  fact  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter  grounds  his  charge 
«f  ladies  in  the  Mauritius  hiring  their  female  slaves  for  prostitution.  .  , 
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as  far  as  it  applies  to  himself,  telling 
Mr  Stephen,  in  a  letter  dated  July 
1st,  1821,  that  in  the  colony  he  only 
associated  with  the  "  families  of  the 
Governor-General  Darling  and  Mr 
Telfair,"  adding,  with  strong  marks 
of  terror  and  alarm,  "  do  for  God's 
sake  let  me  know  with  whom  I  am 
thus  associated.  As  for  Telfair,  I 
should  think  the  Missionary  Society 
could  vouch  in  his  favour,  and  I  can 
only  further  say,  that  I  have  made 
both  open  and  secret  enquiries  *  as  to 
his  slave  property — and  I  solemnly 
declare  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man, that  I  firmly  believe  him  to  have 
been  most  infamously  and  wickedly 
slanderedby  those  who  have  accused 
him ! !" 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
this  refutation  by  the  judge  of  the 
colony,  and  that  judge,  too,  Mr 
Stephen's  particular  friend,  of  the 
slanders  against  Mr  Telfair  and  the 
Mauritius,  given  so  far  back  as  1820 
and  1821,  would  have  prevented  the 
publication  of  calumnies  and  false- 
hoods by  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter 
in  January,  1829.  But  no  such  thing. 

The  defence  of  Mr  Telfair  and  his 
amiable  wife  I  must  continue  to  draw, 
not  from  himself,  but,  as  being  more 
conclusive,  from  disinteresteo.  wit- 
nesses. 

B.  D.  SAGE,  Esq.,  page  227,  says : — 
"  The  chains,  hooks,  and  collars,  described 
by  the  Anti- slavery  Monthly  Reporter, 
are  matters  of  pure  invcnlion,and  in  short, 
all  that  he  says  about  yourself  and  Bel 
Ombre,  is  a  rhapsody  of  disgusting  folly, 
a  tissue  of  bare-faced  falsehoods.  He 
must  have  had  the  heart  of  a  demon 
who,  amidst  such  a  scene  as  your  estates 
exhibit,  could  have  imagined  that  man 
alone  was  starved  and  wretched,  and 
tortured  with  unheard-of  cruelty,  and 
flogged  to  death."  Mr  LE  Biuw,  mis- 
sionary, page  189,  states,  "  that  Mr 
Telfair  was  the  first  who  attempted  With 
success  to  teach  the  slaves  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  moral  and  religious  instruction." 
And  of  Mr  Telfair's  estate,  he  says, 
"  The  little  villa  we  saw  in  1828,  bore 
more  the  resemblance  of  a  country  village 
in  England,  than  to  huts  for  slaves.  I 
admired  it,  and  said  to  my  late  friend  (Mr 
Jones),  how  many  country  peasants  in 
Europe  would  feel  happy  it  they  had  such 
comfortable  dwellings  to  put  their  fami- 


lies in,  and  every  family  with  a  Bible,  and 
some  among  them  capable  of  reading  it 
to  them.  I  could  scarcely  believe  those 
were  dwellings  for  slaves!"  The  Rev. 
Mr  DENNY,  first  civil  chaplain,  Mauritius, 
gave  equally  strong  and  satisfactory  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Mr  Telfair,  Lis  charac- 
ter and  his  conduct. 

Mr  WARWICK,  civil  engineer,  says, 
page  182,  "  I  had  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  events  of  every 
passing  day  on  the  whole  of  the  negroes 
on  Bel  Ombre.  The  instances  of  cruelty 
enumerated  as  having  occurred  during 
the  years  1821  and  1822,  the  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  mentioned,  and  the 
details  relative  to  the  housing,  bedding, 
clothing,  over-working,  half-starving,  and 
general  punishment  of  the  blacks,  all  so 
ingeniously  published  for  the  information 
of  the  world,  in  the  44th  number  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  are  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods !  /"  Colonel  DRAPER, 
collector  of  the  customs,  1st  Sept.  1829, 
says :  "  These  assertions  in  the  Anti- 
slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  are  gross  vio- 
lations of  truth.  Indeed,  were  I  called 
upon  to  delineate  a  character  whose 
clemency  would  bear  the  strictest  ordeal, 
the  true  likeness  would  be  found  in  the 
proprietor  of  Bel  Ombre,  whom  I  could 
present  even  to  the  members  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  institution,  and  particularly  to  the 
speakers  at  its  anniversary  in  1828,  as  a 
philanthropist  in  whom  nature  had  im- 
planted the  best  affections  of  the  heart." 
Captain  MACKAY  of  his  Majesty's  82d 
Regt.,  thus  writes  Mr  Telfair:  "I  went 
over  every  part  of  the  establishment  of 
Bel  Ombre  in  1819.  This  was  no  cur- 
sory  view.  I  walked  alone  among  the 
people  at  all  times,  saw  them  at  their 
meals,  at  their  work,  at  their  dances, 
at  their  devotions,  and  in  their  houses, 
I  have  never  seen  more  hilarity  and  abun- 
dance in  the  same  number  of  the  labour- 
ing class  at  home.  They  are  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  sensible  of  their  happiness. 
Their  children  are  kept  clean  and  neat  in 
dress,  and  daily  schooled  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
I  never  saw  any  punishment,  nor  heard 
the  sound  of  the  whip  in  correction  !  As 
for  the  occupation  of  Sunday,  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  devotion  in  your  family,  when  I 
often  read  sermon  after  you  had  read  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  surrounded  by  all 
youroverseers, servants, and  house  slaves, 
and  the  whole  of  the  estate  had  orders 
to  attend  at  the  school-house  every  even- 
ing, to  join  in  prayers,  &c.  Such  is  the 


*  What  infambus  and  dangerous  employments  colonial  judges  are  thus  compelled 
to  undertake,  by  those  who  are  suffered  to  rule  and  to  trample  upon  our  colonies  ! ! 
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statement  which  I  can  with  truth  solemnly 
give  to  the  anonymous  witnesses  whom  the 
Anti-slavery  Reporter^  mentions,  ami  no 
doubt  these  persons  will  he  found  as  little 
entitled  to  credit  as  those  already  brought 
forward  before  the  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  PERJURIES  were 
rendered  evident  BY  THE  OATHS  of  those 
men  in  my  own  regiment,  whom  they 
appealed  to  for  corroboration  !!" 

About  four  years  ago  Mr  Buxton, 
•frith  his  customary  asperity,  attacked 
Mr  Telfair's  character  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  consequence  of 
this,  a  lady,  named  MARY  ANNE 
BERRY,  in  a  letter  dated  Warrington, 
2d  April,  1827,  wrote  Mrs  ADMIRAL 
CHAMBERLAYNE,  mother  to  Mrs  Tel- 
fair^  thus : 

"  Had  I  been  asked  to  point  out  two 
men  in  the  Colony  of  Mauritius,  against 
whom  such  an  accusation  would  have  been 
brought  by  any  person  of  respectability, 
Mr  FARQUHAR  and  Mr  TELFAIR  would 
have  been  the  last  in  my  mind,  they  would 
have  been  the  most  remote  from  any  sus- 
picion. Mr  Telfair  stood  amongst  the 
highest,  not  only  for  science  and  general 
knowledge,  but  still  more  so  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  philanthropy.  Never  did  I 
hear  him  accused  of  severity  towards  his 
slaves,  never  in  one  single  instance!  On 
the  2Gth  April,  1820,  I  reached  Bel 
Ombre,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs  Telfair,  and  I 
remained  her  gurst  till  the  7th  July  fol- 
lowing. During  that  time  I  never  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  act  of  cruelty,  nor  even 
of  severity,  towards  his  slaves.  On  the 
contrary,  I  witnessed  many  instances  of 
his  fatherly  care  and  kindness  towards 
them.  As  much  wine  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  as  Dr  Desnoyers  chose  to  order, 
and  sometimes  I  thought  profusely.  On 
the  2d  May  I  went  to  the  school,  and 
heard  the  children,  about  fifty — spell, 
read,  sing,  and  pray.  The  two  last  exer- 
cises were  very  affecting  and  gratifying. 
All  seemed  to  have  made  a  wonderful 
progress,  particularly  in  their  prayers. 
To  hear  so  many  little  voices  lifted  up  in 
praise  of  their  Maker  and  Redeemer,  af- 
fected me  even  to  tears.  Mrs  Telfair 
was  so  much  afraid  of  the  slaves  being 
overworked,  that  I  frequently  thought 
that  she  sometimes  ran  a  little  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  I  never  sa\v  a  black 
household  servant  in  the  isle  of  France 
do  a  tithe  of  the  work  done  by  many  female 
servants  in  England.  There  is  no  starv- 
ing population  in  the  country ;  no  beggars ; 
would  I  could  say  so  here  !" 

J.  ALEXANDER,  Esq.,  chief  of  the 
ordnance  department,  Mauritius,  on  the 
17th  Oct.  1829,  writes  Mr  Telfair  thus; 


"  If  the  united  wisdom  of  Wilberforce 
and  Buxton  had  been  consulted  to  make 
an  estate  happy,  the  illustration  was  to  be 
found  at  Bel  Ombre,  which  proved  the 
anxiety  of  the  owner  to  do  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  fellow  creatures — the 
slaves.  The  Anti-slavery  Reporter,  No. 
44",  is  a  pamphlet  replete  with  misrepre- 
sentation, and  its  aim  is  to  libel  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Mauritius,  and  to  reflect 
discredit  upon  the  Government  at  home. 
.The  statements  made  by  the  said  Report- 
er, of  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  upon  the  Bel  Ombre,  are  false; 
and  rather  than  become  the  slave  of  a 
faction,  the  dupe  of  a  party,  to  give  aid 
and  support  to  publications  like  No.  44 
of  the  Anti-slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  I 
would  prefer  to  be  a  slave  on  the  Bel 
Ombre  estate."  PATRICK  SALTER,  Esq. 
acting  registrar  of  slaves  in  the  Mauritius, 
on  the  7th  Sept.  1829,  writes  Mr 
Telfair  thus  :  "  I  have  perused  with 
horror,  indignation,  and  utter  contempt,  an 
attack  that  is  made  upon  you  in  the  44th 
number  of  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter. 
I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  declare  so- 
lemnly my  perfect  conviction,  that  never 
•was  any  individual  so  deeply  injured  by 
an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  I 
DECLARE  TO  GOD  I  never  heard  of  such 
cruelties  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter  at  Bel  Ombre,  nor  on 
any  other  estate  of  the  colony."  &c.  &c. 

To  add  testimonies  to  the  same 
effect,  is  deemed  superfluous.  Is  it 
possible,  my  Lord  Duke,  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  hideous,  iniquitous, 
and  reprehensible,  than  such  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
colonists  ?  No  British  subject  can 
patiently  submit  to  have  his  charac- 
ter thus  murdered  by  the  most  pro* 
fligate  falsehoods,  nor  can  the  colo- 
nists ever  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  government  of  their  country  in- 
tends to  do  them  justice,  or  to  afford 
them  security  and  protection,  while 
such  proceedings  and  such  libels,  on 
the  part  of  their  enemies,  are  conti- 
nued uncensured  and  unpunished. 
If  the  Colonial  Office  did  its  duty, 
such  things  uttered,  either  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  Parliament,  would 
instantly  be  noticed,  replied  to,  and 
refuted.  But  no  such  thing  is  done, 
and  the  mischievous  lies  circulated 
over  this  country,  consequently,  re- 
main uncontradicted,  and  are  left  to 
work  the  mischief  which  they  were 
calculated  to  do. 

Yet  the  authors  of  such  falsehoods 
and  such  misrepresentations,  are  the 
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guides  which  this  country  takes,  and 
is  called  upon  to  take,  ami  these  men 
are  the  foremost  to  cry  out  calumny, 
uttered  by  all  those  who  expose  to 
public  reprobation  their  proceedings 
and  their  statements ! 

The  dogmas  and  orders  of  the 
Colonial  department  direct  the  au- 
thorities, more  especially  in  the  Co- 
lonies under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  King  in  Council.  ,.  The  con- 
sequences are  sometimes  as  extra- 
ordinary as  they  are  reprehensible. 
Take  in  proof  the  following  occur- 
rences which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  the   Mauritius.    In  that  Colony 
they  have  no  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  press  is  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Governor, 
whose  Secretary  is  its  Master  and 
the  Censor.     This  Censor  lately  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  an  article 
giving  an  account  of  two  negroes 
aving  killed  and  eaten  a  man  and  a 
boy,  their  comrades,  lest  the  publica- 
tion might  reflect  disgrace  upon  our 
African  brethren ;  and  by  direction 
of  the  Governor,  he  has  lately  pro- 
hibited the  publication  in  the  island 
Gazette  of  the  letters,  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  second,  which  I  have 
addressed  to  your  Grace  on  the  Co- 
lonial question.    But  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  anti-colonial  prompters 
and  directors  of  the  Coldnial  empire 
of  Great  Britain,  is  still  more   re- 
markably and  sadly  exemplified  in 
some  late  proceedings,  as  these  have 
been  stated  to  me  in  a  communica- 
tion from  that  island,  dated  in  June 
last.     It  is  in  substance  as  follows : — 
Some   time  ago,  the  planters  in 
this  island,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  labour- 
ers, and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  in- 
troduce some  system,  independent 
of  slave  cultivation,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
free   labourers  to  the  island.     Ac- 
cordingly, they  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with   mercantile    houses    in 
Port  Louis,  having  the  command  of 
ships,  to  procure  for  them  the  trans- 
portation  of    free    labourers   from 
India  and  the  Malay  Islands,  and  they 
were  given  to  understand,  that  the 
scheme  would  meet  with  the  Gover- 
nor's support  and  approbation.     Se- 
veral vessels  were,  accordingly,  fitted 
out  to  Singapore  and  Madras.     A 

§reat  number  of  Chinese  and  Mala- 
ar  free-labourers,  proffered   their 


services,  and  were  hired  for  periods 
varying  from  3  to  5  years,  at  a  rate  of 
wages  somewhat  lower  than  what  pre- 
vailed in  the  Mauritius,  but  consider- 
ably higher  than  what  couldbeobtain- 
ed  in  their  own  country.  The  scheme 
was  attended  with  much  more  dif- 
liculty  and  expense  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  The  charge  of  transport- 
ing these  people  came  to  about  L.6 
a-head,  which,  along  with  other  in- 
cidental and  unforeseen  expenses, 
very  nearly  counterbalanced  the 
cheapness  of  the  wages  at  which 
they  had  been  hired. 

After  considerable  difficulty,  about 
1500  of  these  labourers  were  landed 
at  Port  Louis,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1829.  But,  to  the  surprise 
and  mortification  of  the  Mauritius 
planters,  the  moment  that  these 
people  came  ashore  on  the  island,  the 
Colonial  authorities  interfered,  and 
refused  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to 
the  plantations,  till  security  had  been 
found  by  their  employers,  at  the  rate 
of  L.25  a-head,  for  the  good  and 
peaceable  behaviour  of  these  foreign- 
ers, so  long  as  they  should  remain 
on  the  island.  The  chief  commissary 
of  police,  who  had  shortly  before 
been  the  pay-master  of  a  regiment 
in  the  garrison,  was  ordered  to  sum- 
mon the  planters  to  his  office,  where 
the  peremptory  orders  of  the  autho- 
rities were  announced  to  them,  and 
the  planters  found  themselves  com- 
pelled, though  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible inconvenience,  to  lodge  the  se- 
curity required,  amounting  to  about 
L.37,500  sterling ! 

After  the  planters  had  thus  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment, these  Chinese  and  Malabar 
labourers  were  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  estates  of  their  respective  em- 
ployers; and  though  they  had  re- 
ceived two  months'  wages  in  ad- 
vance, they  soon  became  discontented 
with  their  situation,  chiefly  instigated 
by  the  bad  advice  which  was  given 
them  by  some  of  their  countrymen, 
who  were  settled,  in  the  island  as 
servants,  shop-keepers,  &c.  They 
told  them  that  they  were  great  fools 
to  work  for  so  low  a  rate  of  wages, 
that  even  tho  slaves  received  more 
than  they  did ;  that  they  ought  to 
strike  work,  desert  from  their  em- 
ployers, and  stand  out  till  higher 
•wages  were  offered.  Unfortunately 
for  all  parties,  these  ignorant  crea- 
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tures  listened  to  the  advice  thus  ad- 
ministered. At  first,  a  few  only 
deserted  from  the  plantations  where 
they  were  settled.  These,  their  em- 
ployers immediately  sought  to  re- 
claim by  the  gentle  means  of  per- 
suasion, but  finding  them  obstinate, 
they  were  obliged  to  request  the  aid 
of  the  police  department  to  compel 
them  to  implement  their  agreement, 
and  continue  in  service  for  the  pe- 
riod, and  at  the  wages,  agreed  on. 

What,  however,  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  planters,  when  in  answer 
to  their  application,  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  chief  commissary  of 
police,  that  these  Chinese  and  In- 
dians, being  free  men,  had  a  right  to 
leave  their  service  if  they  pleased,  and 
that  government  could  not  interfere 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  their 
stipulated  service !  The  planters  felt 
astonished  and  disappointed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  local  authorities  in 
thus  thwarting  their  honest  endea- 
vours to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  by  trying  to  eradicate 
the  system  of  slavery,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  free  and  voluntary  labour 
in  the  Colony.  But  what  was  their 
indignation  and  disgust,  when  they 
found  that  their  runaway  workmen 
were  receiving  every  possible  pro- 
tection, supplied  daily  with  H  Ibs. 
of  rice  for  each  man,  with  plenty  of 
wood  to  cook  it,  and  in  this  manner 
befriended  and  encouraged  by  go- 
vernment, in  the  unlawful  dereliction 
of  their  services  and  engagements. 

Intelligence  of  these  circumstances, 
soon  spread  through  the  island,  and 
the  disastrous  effects  were  only  such 
as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen. 
All  the  plantations  to  which  the  news 
had  reached,  were  speedily  abandon- 
ed by  their  Indian  cultivators,  who 
resorted,  in  crowds,  to  the  police- 
office  in  Port  Louis,  where  they  met 
with  the  most  ample  protection.  The 
bounty  of  the  government  even  went 
so  far,  as  to  grant  them  permission 
to  build  huts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  hfitbotir-master,  and 
immediately  adjoining  his  villa.  In 
an  incredibly  short  time,  between 
500  and  (300  of  these  idlers  encamp- 
ed on  this  spot,  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  the  government,  scorning 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
masters,  to  compel  them  to  fulfil  their 
agreement.  But  the  unfortunate 
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planters  were  not  the  only  persons 
doomed  to  sufl'er  from  the  protection 
thus  given  to  these  Indian  miscreants. 
Freed  from  control,  and  following 
no  regular  employment,  they  soon 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  com- 
mission of  every  sort  of  aggression ; 
they  began  to  prowl  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, seeking  for  plunder,  rob- 
bing poultry  yards,  stealing  sheep, 
calves,  and  pigs,  and  attacking  black 
servants  on  the  high-ways.  In  vain 
did  those  who  suffered  from  such 
depredations,  endeavour  to  represent 
the  lawless  violence  of  these  savages. 
No  complaint  was  listened  to  by  the 
local  authorities. 

After  this  state  of  things  had  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  a  government 
notice  appeared  in  the  official  Ga- 
zette, calling  on  the  respective  plant- 
ers to  shew  cause  why  all  Indian 
labourers  should  not  be  sent  back 
to  their  native  country,  and  the  ra- 
tions given  them  by  the  police  paid 
for  at  the  expense  of  the  planters. 
Some  of  the  planters,  rather  more 
bold  than  the  rest,  ventured  humbly 
to  represent,  in  written  memorials 
to  the  governor,  the  intolerable  hard- 
ship of  being  saddled  with  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them,  and  of 
transporting  them  back  to  their  own, 
country,  after  the  dreadful  loss  they 
had  sustained  by  the  advance  of 
wages  and  the  expense  of  bringing 
them  to  the  island.  To  this  tempe- 
rate and  legitimate  address  no  reply 
was  given,  and,  immediately  after,  a 
peremptory  order  was  issued  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  police  to  have 
all  the  Indians  embarked  forthwith. 
The  order  was,  of  course,  instanta- 
neously obeyed.  Three  vessels  were 
got  ready  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
tumultuous  host  of  these  lawless  va- 
grants, who  seemed  to  glory  in  the 
impunity  with  which  they  had  been 
able  to  perpetrate  so  much  mischief, 
embarked  with  banners  flying,  and 
such  shouts  of  malicious  triumph, 
as  at  first  spread  consternation 
through  the  whole  town. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempt  to 
establish  free  labour  in  the  Mauri- 
tius ;  but  its  results,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts,  had  not  termina- 
ted. The  government  advocate  had 
received  instructions  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  nineteen 
of  the  principal  planters,  in  order  to 
draw  from  them  payment  of  the 
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expenses  incurred  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  passage  of  these  In* 
dians !  On  the  subject  of  this 
prosecution  will  depend  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  measures  against  the 
rest  of  the  planters  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  concerned  in 
this  abortive  scheme  of  introducing 
free  agricultural  labour  into  the 
Mauritius.  What  the  result  will  be 
it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate.  The 
ill-fated  colonial  planter  is  a  being 
whom  every  colonial  authority  may 
trample  in  the  dust  at  pleasure,  cer- 
tain that  the  harsher  he  treats  them, 
the  more  he  will  be  praised  in  the 
mother  country,  and  the  higher  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  directors 
who  direct  the  heads  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  But  enquiry  must  come ; 
and  when  it  does  come,  the  results 
cannot  be  pleasant  to  those  more 
immediately  interested.  The  colo- 
nial government  of  the  Mauritius 
woula  not  have  ventured  to  have 
acted  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described,  unless  they  had  had  higher 
authority,  and  unless  they  had  been 
certain  that  they  would,  against  the 
planters  in  the  Mauritius,  have  the 
support  of  Aldermanbury  Street, 
which,  on  any  day  it  chooses,  can 
make  Downing  Street  tremble.* 

Is  there,  my  Lord  Duke,  an  honest 
and  right-thinking  Briton,  who  can 
contemplate  the  proceedings  I  have 
noticed  without  a  feeling  of  alarm 
and  indignation  ?  Is  there  an  inde- 
pendent mind  in  the  British  empire 
who  can  look  at  them,  and  yet  not 
blush  for  his  country  V 


Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  for 
a  moment  to  advert  to  that  den  of 
pestilence  and  vice,  Sierra  Leone. 
Official  shame  and  concealment  can 
no  longer  deny  the  complete  failure 
of  this  senseless  experiment.  Du- 
ring the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
two  important  reports  have  been 
published  regarding  this  place  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first,  paper  No.  57,  was  made 
up  of  papers  selected  to  defend  it; 
the  last,  paper  No.  661,  containing 
the  evidence  of  naval  officers  and 
others  employed  on  the  coast,  shew- 
ing the  horrid  nature  of  the  place, 
the  total  want  of  improvement  of 
the  population  collected  in  it,  and 
the  vast  superiority  of  Fernando  Po, 
iii  salubrity,  fertility,  and  eligibility, 
over  it.  In  the  first  report,  DR  BARRY 
describes  the  climate  as  terrific. 
Owing  to  the  great  heat  during  the 
rains,  and  owing  to  "  the  sand  and 
porous  red  sandstone  which  forms 
the  stratum  on  which  the  town  is 
erected,  we  are,"  says  he,  "for  more 
than  six  months  in  the  year,  LIVING 

IN  AN  OCEAN  OF  VAPOUR  !"   So  thick 

is  this  steam  vapour,  as  Commodore 
BULLEN  in  his  evidence  informs  us, 
that  when  ashore  at  the  governor's 
house,  but  which  he  was  as  seldom  as 
possible,  he  has  seen  his  excellency 
"  get  on  his  horse,  at  his  own  door, 
in  the  morning,  and  shortly  after- 
wards I  have  merely  seen  PARTS  OF 
HIS  BODY — I  have  not  seen  his  horse 
at  all ! !"  No  European  constitution, 


*  Mauritius  is  one  of  those  colonies  which  is  arbitrarily  governed  by  the  regula- 
tions and  laws  of  those  who  govern  the  official  heads  in  Downing  Street.  How  it 
imjrrovcs  under  these,  the  following  list  of  sentences,  passed  upon  slaves  in  the  crimi- 
nal court  of  the  colony,  particularly  since  the  application  of  the  orders  in  council  of 
1824,  will  shew:— 
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nor  any  Constitution,  can  stand  this 
steam -hath.     Colonel  NICHOLS  gives 
us  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  pesti- 
lence of  the  place.     In  his  passage 
out  to  Fernando  Po  he  was  a  few 
days  at  Sierra  Leone.     The  ship's 
crew  caught  the  fever.     "  In  their 
way  down,"  says  he,  "  a  seaman,  a 
marine,   and  a    midshipman,  died. 
They  had  a  most  extraordinary  erup- 
tion upon  them.   I  said, '  This  is  not  a 
fever  of  the  West  Indies,  but  a  ma- 
lignant yellow  fever ;  therefore  do 
not   dissect  them.'     The   surgeons 
dissected  them,  and  EVERY  ONE  of 
the  surgeons  were  taken  ill,  and  ALL 
OF  THEM  died  but  one ;  two  of  them 
died  just  as  we  had  got  to  Fernando 
Po,  and  the  third  died  afterwards." 
Regarding  the   character   of  the 
black  population,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  that  population  which  we 
have  collected  in  Sierra  Leone,  let 
tlio  following  short  extracts,  taken 
from  the  last-mentioned  official  re- 
port, testify  and  shew  :— 

GEOIIGF.  JACKSON,   Esq.   one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Court, 
examined  by  the  Committee,  states : — 
"  Quest.  Their  joy  at  first  landing  pro- 
bably is  very  great  ?  Ans.  One  can  hard- 
ly speak  of  any  feeling  they  have ;  they 
are  more  like  BRUTE  BEASTS  than  any 
tiling  else,  when  they  come  ashore.  Quest. 
You  have  made  use  of  the  expression 
that  the  slaves  landed  were   more  like 
brutes  than  human  beings;  does  that  re- 
fer to  their  habits  of  lite,  or  their  under- 
standing?   Ans.  Those  who  come  from 
the  country  north    of  Sierra  Leone,   I 
should  not  so  describe ;  but  those  from 
the  Bight  of  Benin  and  from  the  south,  I 
should.      Quest.  They  are  lower  in  the 
class  of  intelligence,  taking  them  toge- 
ther?  Ans.  Yes.    Quest.  Could  you.  get 
any  satisfactory  information  from  them  on 
the  topics  on  which  you  examine  them  ? 
Ana.  With  the  greatest  difficulty.    Quest. 
Did  that  arise  from  want  of  power  of 
expression,  or  want  of  capacity?    Ans. 

BOTH  THE  ONE  AND  THE  OTHER  !  !"       Mr 

GEORGE  CLARK,  Second  Cleik  of  the 
Ordnance  Works,  and  who  had  been  five 
years  at  Sierra  Leone,  questioned  by  the 
Committee,  states  ; — "  Ans.  They  are 
scarcely  half  clothed  in  the  villages. 
Quest.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
opportunities,  on  the  part  of  liberated 
Africans,  to  pursue  useful  occupations? 
Ans.  I  do  not  think  they  are  capable  of 
it.  Quest.  From  want  ef  industry  ?  Ans. 
FROM  WANT  or  CAPACITY,  Quest.  Is 


there  any  want  of  industry?  Ans.  No, 
I  think  riot.  Quest.  Did  you  perceive 
any  advance  in  intelligence  in  the  libera- 
ted Africans  who  had  been  there  any 
length  of  time?  Ans.  No,  I  DID  NOT! 
Quest.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  no 
improvements  in  their  houses  ?  Ans.  No, 
not  among  the  liberated  Africans." 
COLONEL  NICHOLS  examined,  states  :— 
"  Quest.  Are  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  the  blacks  resident  in  Fernan- 
do Po  generally  abstain  from  liquor? 
Ans.  The  blacks  we  take  in  slave  vessels 
do  not  like  liquor,  but  those  fellows  in 
Sierra  Leone  are  the  biggest  drunkards  / 
ever  met  with  in  my  life,  and  the  biggest 
rascals  too,-  they  are  also  great  thieves." 

A  communication,  dated  Freetown, 
July,  1830,  (see  Morning  Post,  llth 
October,)  describes  the  character  of 
the  population  thus :  "  You  would 
be  astonished  to  see  the  prevalence 
of  vice  in  this  wretched  place.     All 
the  great  landmarks  of  civilisation  are 
noticed  only  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing fresh  supplies  from  the  Northern 
Country.     They  are  never  dwelt  on 
as  being  conducive  to  happiness,  or 
practised  in  the  search  of  it.     Here 
the  European  and  the  African,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  know  but  the 
resemblance  of  virtue,  and  that  only 
as  the  means  of  ENABLING  THEM  TO 
INDULGE  IN  VICE."     But  this  is  not 
all.    The  reports  referred  to,  and  the 
communication  just  alluded  to,  tell 
us  decidedly,  that  "  the  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
this  very  colony  !  /"  JUDGE  JEFFCOTE, 
lately  sent  from  this  country,  in  an. 
address  to  a  jury,  told  them,  how- 
ever "  appalling  the   fact  may  be, 
and  incredible  as  it  must  appear  to 
many,"  still  that  in  this  Colony  per- 
sons are  "  found  who  aid  and  abet 
the    abominable  traffic  in   slaves." 
"  Vessels  are  purchased,  after  their 
condemnation  by  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission Courts,  to  make  a  second  and 
'a  third  experiment  in  the  slave  trade, 
to  be  perhaps  again  captured  by  our 
cruizers,  and  again  bought  up  by  the 
skulking  foreigners  who  prowl  about 
this  place  as  the  one  best  calculated 
for  their  iniquitous  purposes ! !"   At 
that  sitting  he  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, THOMAS  EDWARD  COWAN,  a 
missionary  schoolmaster,  for  having 
stolen  in  order  "  to  sell  into  slavery" 
a  liberated  African,  and  one  of  his 
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is,  also  a  liberated  "AfirldirtM 
The  Judge  at  the  same. 
hearers,  that  during  " 
years,  upwards  'of  S2;OW 
had  been  liberated  and  I 
Sierra  Leone,  at  an  expense  to  the' 
British  Government,  taking  into  ac- 
count every  thing,  of  "  SEtEN  MIL- 
LIONS STERLING  ! !"  Commodore 
BULLEN,  in  hia  evidence,  informs  us 
that,  in  three  years  ending  1827,  du- 
ring which  time  he  was  on  the  Afri- 
can station,  his  squadron  captured 
and  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  11,000 
slaves ! 

The  expenses  incurred  by  this 
country,  on  account  of  this  place,  are 
ipcredible.  Government,  in  fact,  can- 
not ascertain  the  amount,  as  in  many 
instances  no  accounts  were  kept,  and 
consequently  no  accounts  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  following  document, 
which  I  have  obtained  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  FINANCE  COMMITTEE,  (for 


the  use  and  information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  u  liirli  only,  the  return  was 
published,))  gives  us  the  best  account 
that 4hd> government  iCan  furnish  of 
the 'expenditure  to  the  close  of  the 
yeitt  48M,  It  is  entitled,  "  From 
Revewae  Booh,  No.  114,  Finance  Ac- 
counts,  Slaxe  Trade,  Public  Income 
and  Expenditure^  1826."  The  auda- 
cious compiler  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter  had- the  impudence  to  pro- 
nounce this  paper j  referred  to  by  SIR 
HI-:M;\  PAKM;!.!.,  the  Chairman  of 
that'  Committee,,  in  his  publication 
about  tli e  li nances  of  this  country,  as 
"-je\po&GM<Y  1"  '  'It  is  futile  for  the 
Reporter  td  a'ssert  that  the  whole 
expenditure  was  not  upon  Sierra 
Leone.  'Everjr  thing  done  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  has  been  done  to 
raise  up  and  to  make  that  place;  and 
therefore,  every  expense  incurred  is 
justly  and  properly  charged  against  it. 


HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 
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tbifcMfnpoqjj.deu  of  deception,  de- 
IgftloHioie^Fftvagance,  waste,  pesti- 
ath,  or  the  system  for 
established  ?  He  must 
EhlntotM;  >vrho  will  do 
89riJ  qj  aeneqxo  trr,  ju  ,  ., 

National  insanity,  my  Lord  Duke, 
was; never  before  exhibited  to  the 
world  in  more  striking  and  in  more 
remarkable  characters,  than  it  has 
been  in  the  conduct  pursued  by  this 
country  in  whatever  concerns  our 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  whatever  relates  to  our  West 
India  Colonies.  In  the  former  we 
have,  after  repeated  violations  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  in  the  face  of  all 
rational  counsel  and  advice,  spent 
millions,  many  millions  of  money,  not 
only  to  no  purpose,  but  absolutely, 
after  a  labour  of  forty  years,  left 
things  where  we  found  them,  and 
have,  at  last,  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, not  only  that  the  Afri- 
cans, whom  we  have,  at  such  a  vast 
expense,  collected  in  Sierra  Leone, 
have  not  improved  in  character,  in- 
dustry, and  civilisation,  but  that  they 
never  can  improve,  (see  MR  MAC- 
ORMICK'S  evidence,  a  friend  to  the 
place,  in  the  official  report  already 
referred  to,)  unless  we  cease  to  bring- 
any  more  of  their  brutal  and  bar- 
barous countrymen  amongst  them! 
This  is  the  result  of  forty  years'  la- 
bour, and  the  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  ten  millions  of  money !  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  West  India  Co- 
lonies, we  have,  in  order  to  benefit 
the  former  quarter,  pursued  and 
pursue  a  system,  which  paralyzes, 
crushes,  and  destroys  that  vast 
branch  of  British  capital,  trade,  and 
industry,  which  had  been  planted  in 
then),  and  not  only  so,  but  while 
thus  forcing  on  the  ruin  of  British 
subjects  aud  British  property  in  these 
possessions,  we  are  driving  British 
capital,  withdrawn  from  them,  into 
the  cultivation  of  foreign  countries, 
thereby  giving  employment  to  the 
population  of  those  countries  instead 
of  our  own,  and  also  creating  wealth, 
capital,  and  trade  to  those  countries, 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.  My  Lord 
Duke, the  fact  is  notorious,  that  great 
London  capitalists  have  lately  been, 

••• «..UA.n«  ij.c  <iiit  in.,<ibt-n  ui     and  are  at  this   moment,   investing 

tli is  wretclreu1  pla'whiay  to  these  large  sums  of  money,  on  the  security 
facts,  or  where  is  th*  minister  or  the  of  slave-cultivated  susar  estates  in 
legislator  who  will,  after  such  dis-  Louisiana  and  in  the  "Brazils.  How 
closures,  stand  forward  and  defend  humiliatinginustitbetoBntish states* 
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All  the  officers  examined  by j the, 
Committee,  condemn  Sierra/  Leotigo 
as  unfit  for  any  useful 
give  the  most  unqualified  and' 
ded  testimony  in. 

brity  and  fertility  of  Fernafad&  fioji 
and  of  its  superiority  over  Sierra 
Leone  in  every  respect,  for  any  pur- 
pose that  this  country  can  require  in 
its  future  connexion  with  Africa. 
The  delusive  tales  of  free  labour  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  are  qlsp  complete- 
ly set  at  rest  by  the  report*  %i  ques-i  < 
tion,  but  more  particularly  «o>  from 
the  following  extract  from'  a Uetteit, 
dated  1st  May,  182!),  from  iLieut.- 
Colonel  FIM.AY  to  R.  W.  HAY,  Esq. : 

"  I  beg  leave  to  state  -Jo,,^'.  '%,fflf  j 
information  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  a  great  jwrtinn  of 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Mary's,  iu  the  Gam- 
bia, are  composed  of  SLAVES  belonging  to 
the  French  of  Goree  and  Senegal,  who 
resort  to  the  British  settlement  for  em- 
ployment; and  although  many  of  them 
liave  resided  OH  the  settlement  for  years, 
they  are  strongly  attached  to  their  owners, 
and  regularly  remit  to  them  the  produce 
of  their  labours,  which  draws  a  large  sum 
of  money  out  of  the  settlement  annually." 

This,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  a  new  and 
a  remarkable  fact,  but  what  is  more 
remarkable  is,  that  while  French 
slaves  are  permitted  to  labour  in  this 
manner  in  British  settlements  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  French  slaves,  who 
come  from  French  colonies  to  any 
British  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  are 
confiscated  and  liberated.  Whence 
comes  this  African  partiality? 

The  official  report  last  alluded  to 
confirms,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the 
fact,  that  the  slave  trade  is  actually, 
at  this  moment,  carrying  on  in  Sierra 
Leone,  almost  openly,  and  with  ap- 
probation. But  this  is  not  all.  Is 
your  Grace  aware  that  MAJOR  RICK-. 
ETTS,  lately  governor  of  the-  place, 
has  brought  with  liHftta.the  Colonial 
Office  a  petition,  signed  byralmtost 
all  the  Nova  Scotia^  and  jl\fafrox>n« 
in  the  place,  PRAYING,"?/!*  t 
earnest  manner,  that  they  may 


. 

maica,  and  placed  upon  any1*  estate 
that  Government  mjcfi  <$ioosexin  that 
island  ! !  What  ran  the  advocates  of 
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men  tohave  it  thus  shewn  unto  them, 
that  British  subjects  consider  their 
capital,  when  fixed  and  employed  in 
distant  foreign  countries,  more  se- 
cure than  it  is,  or  can  be,  under  the 
dominion  of  their  own  country  I 

It  might  have  been  prudent  and 
politic  in  this  country  never  to  have 
nad  any  thing  to  do  with  colonies  so 
peopled  and  so  cultivated,  as  our 
tropical  colonies  are,  and  it  may  now 
be  politic  and  prudent  to  abandon 
them.  The  first  point  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  discuss,  neither  am  I  called 
upon  to  discuss  or  to  determine  the 
latter,  further  than  to  observe  and  to 
maintain,  that  having  established 
these  colonies,  the  property  in  them 
can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  taken 
away  without  a  fatal  departure  from 
true  national  policy,  and  the  most 
profligate  violation  of  national  cha- 
racter, honour,  and  justice. 

The  government  recommended 
and  called  for  by  all  the  Anti-colo- 
nists for  our  Colonies  is  a  pure  and 
unmixed  despotism.  MR  Twiss,late 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
when  lately  writing  to  MR  STEWART, 
of  the  Treasury,  about  the  liberated 
Africans,  who  swarm  idle  in  our  Co- 
lonies, stated,  that  if  they  did  not 
forthwith  become  industrious  and 
independent, "  the  Crown  would  RE- 
SUME ITS  ARBITRARY  DISPOSAL  of 

them,"  in  order,  as  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, in  a  circular  letter,  states,  that 
they  might  be  "  constrained  to  la- 
bour" If  these  British  pets,  the  free 
blacks,  are  to  be  thus  governed,  what 
are  the  white  Colonists  to  expect 
from  the  sway  of  a  country,  the  ears 
of  which  are  every  hour  poisoned 
against  them  ? — What  are  they  to  ex- 
pect— but  that  which  they  feel- 
namely,  degradation,  insult,  and 
ruin? 

I  observe,  with  regret,  that  MR 
HORTON'S  first,  and  otherwise  able  and 
excellentletter,addressed  to  the  Elec- 
tors of  Yorkshire,  is  disfigured  by  such 
anti-British  and  anti-constitutional 
principles  and  sentiments.  He  boasts 
how  the  Orders  in  Council  had  been 
enforced  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  al- 
though these  orders, by  their  direct  in- 
terference with  private  property,  vio- 
lated the  capitulations  on  which  the 
colonies  surrendered,  and  also  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  1823,  which  both  alike  gua- 
ranteed the  inviolability  of  private 


property.  Having  done  this,  Mr  Hor- 
ton  proceeds  in  a  tone  wholly  unbe- 
coming the  statesman  of  a  free  coun- 
try, to  inform  his  readers,  that  unless 
the  old  British  Colonies  surrender 
their  birthright  and  privileges  as 
Britons,  and  submit  to  be  ruled  as 
the  conquered  colonies  are  ruled, 
that  "  their  ruin  would  be  as  inevi- 
table as  the  case  of  the  infatuated 
Ministry  of  Charles  the  Tenth  ;" 
and,  moreover,  "  that  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  will  neither  have 
success  nor  pity,"  if  they  perish  in 
their  attempts  to  resist  such  autho- 
rity. 

Mr  Horton  never  attempts  to  shew 
the  justice  of  the  application  of  this 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells 
us,  that  "  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
approve  of  the  change"  which  its  ap- 
plication will  create,  but,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  must  be  obeyed.  No  act  of 
Polignac  or  his  colleagues,  or  of  any 
other  ministry,  however  "  infatua- 
ted," ever  can  be  compared,  in  dan- 
ger and  folly,  to  Mr  Horton's  threat- 
enings.  The  framers  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  were,  in  fact,  the  Polig- 
nacs  and  "  infatuated"  ministry,  and 
not  the  ill-treated  and  ill-ruled  colo- 
nies. 

In  order  that  the  colonists  "  may 
have  the  country  with  them,  to  se- 
cure them  equitable  compensation 
for  loss,"  Mr  Horton  requires  of 
them — for  such  is  the  real  meaningof 
the  words,  when  the  declarations  are 
stripped  of  the  veil  thrown  over 
them  by  the  jargon, "  public  opinion" 
— that,  after  having  denuded  them- 
selves of  a  large  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  should  in  future,  and  in 
order  to  make  African  savages  indus- 
trious, moral,  and  civilized,  apply 
their  time,  their  talents,  their  indus- 
try, their  capital,  and  their  credit,  to 
enforce  such  regulations  as  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  mother-country,  and 
a  prejudiced  party  in  it,  may  think 
necessary  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jects ;— in  other,  and  in  a  few  words, 
that,  politically  speaking,  the  slaves 
should  be  emancipated,  and  the  mas- 
ters constituted  slaves  !  Such  would 
be  the  results ;  but  such  doctrines  are 
not  yet  become  "  public  opinion"  in 
Great  Britain,  and  I  trust  they  never 
will. 

"  Who  are  the  West  Indians,"  said 
a  limb  of  office,  "  that  they  should 
complain  of  the  proceedings  of  go- 
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vernment,  or  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  dwell  in  streets  and 
squares  in  the  West-end  of  London  ? 
In  early  life,  they  were  only  accus- 
tomed to  receive  bread  and  beer,  and 
they  never  ought  to  have  any  thing 
better."  Such  is  the  language  of  men 
who,  if  we  had  not  colonies  and  of- 
fices to  govern  them,  would  never 
have  had  any  thing  but  bread  and 
beer,  and  never  seen  either  the 
West-end  or  the  East-end  of  London. 
Their  country  disowns  men  who 
trample  in  this  manner  upon  the 
feelings  of  their  industrious  coun- 
trymen, and  it  would  be  well  for 
such  individuals  to  remember  that 
insult  from  public  servants  is  worse 
to  bear  than  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Such  feelings  and  such  principles 
having  obtained  a  seat  in  high  places 
in  the  mother-country,  they  quickly, 
and  in  every  shape,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion, find  their  way  into  the  co- 
lonies, where  they  are  acted  upon 
without  shame  and  without  compas- 
sion. The  colonies  are  thus  for  every 
valuable  purpose  abandoned  by  the 
mother-country.  They  are  oppress- 
ed and  fleeced  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  every  theorist  and  hypocrite. 
Complaint  is  unavailing,  remon- 
strance is  set  down  as  "  contumacy;" 
and  on  which  ever  side  we  turn  our 
eyes  upon  our  colonial  possessions, 
we  find  injustice  and  oppression  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  capital,  indus- 
try, and  character  in  despair,  lan- 
guishing, and  becoming  heartbroken, 
and  extinguished  under  the  galling 
rod  which  is  permitted  to  rule  them. 
Law  and  justice  are  prostituted  and 
trampled  upon,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  security  for  character, 
liberty,  or  property.  Look,  my  Lord 
Duke,  at  the  desperate  and  unblush- 


ing proceedings  of  open  violence 
which  go  on  without  restraint,  cen- 
sure, or  punishment,  in  Tortolaj  and 
look  at  St  Lucia,  where  proceedings 
are  going  on  which  are  an  indelible 
stigma  to  a  British  Government,  and 
which  continued  must  bring  ruin  on 
the  colony.  Look  at  what  was  done 
by  a  Judge  in  Grenada,  and  at  what 
was  attempted  by  an  Attorney-Ge- 
neral in  Tobago  !  Look  at  the  im- 
portant colony  of  Jamaica,  connect- 
ed with  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  Great  Britain  is  compelled  to  in- 
sult the  constitutional  understand- 
ing of  the  British  empire,  by  placing 
the  fables  of  the  anonymous  informer, 
and  the  irresponsible  and  unconsti- 
tutional authority  of  the  upstarts  of 
Aldermanbury  Street,  above  and  be- 
fore the  enquiry,and  the  decisions  by 
the  laws  and  the  legal  tribunals  of  that 
colony  1  Good  God,  my  Lord  Duke, 
are  such  proceedings  to  be  permitted 
to  continue,  without  check  or  con- 
trol, to  degrade  our  country,  and,  by 
oppressing  parts  of  our  dominions, 
produce  a  mischief  which  will  go  to 
dismember  our  empire?  Impossible! 
From  the  slavery  to,  from  the 
galling  chains  of,  that  ambitious  party 
which  has  brought  my  country  to 
this  contemptible  and  degraded  state, 
by  "  SAVING  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MINIS- 
TERS THE  TROUBLE  OF  THINKING,"  I 

pray,  and  most  sincerely,  my  Lord 
Duke,  in  the  language  of  the  Liturgy, 
"  Good  Lord  deliver  us,"  this 
country,  your  Grace,  and  every 
Statesman  who  may  in  future  be 
called  upon  and  appointed  to  direct 
the  affairs,  and  to  watch  over  the 
interests,  of  this  country  ! 
I  am,  &c. 

JAMES  M'QuEEN. 
Glasgow,  ±ih  Jan. 
1831. 
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taifqoiq  1o  Jivgil 

"  PAINTING  IB  a  mystprjrjV  •Straige' 
that  an  art  which  addresses  the  most 
perfect  of  the  senses  should  not  be, 
plain  as  daylight.  Yet  the  morte  pic- 
tures I  see,  the  more  I  read,  and  hear, 
and  reflect  about  painters  and  their 
works,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
Pompey  the  clown  is  right  in  his  ob- 
servation. The  more  I  seem  to  know, 
the  nearer  I  approach  the  Socratic 
conviction,  "  that  I  know  nothing  !" 
I  speak  not  of  the  mystery  of  ma- 
king  pictures,  but  of  that  which  in- 
volves their  merits  and  demerits, 
when  made.  That  there  should  be 
technical  secrets,  mysteries  of  the 
craft,  is  no  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. I  can  easily  conceive,  that 
to  paint  air,  may  be  as  difficult  as  to 
raise  the  wind,  and  that  I  never  could 
do  by  whistling  —  that  middle  tint, 
like  other  happy  middles,  is  hard  to 
hit,  and  harder  to  keep  —  that  a  true 
carnation  is  as  skilful  a  compound  as 
a  haggis  —  that  to  group  a  picture 
(successfully  may  be  as  delicate  a 
concern  as  to  marshal  a  country 
dance  at  a  country  assembly,  (and 
that  would  puzzle  a  modern  herald, 
or  seneschal  of  the  olden  time,)  — 
that  the  inner  light  of  the  Venetian 
colouristsmaybe  as  unaccountable  as 
the  inward  illumination  of  the  elect 
—  nay,  I  apprehend  and  appreciate 
the  science  and  dexterity  which  can 
distinguish  a  horse  from  a  crocodile, 
and  a  tree  from  a  birch-broom.  As 
for  chiaroscuro,  tone,  keeping,  con- 
tour, repose,  &c.  they  are  words 
which  I  venerate  and  understand  as 
well  as  your  worthy  precentor  doth 
Selah,  Michtham,  Negonoth,  or  Hal- 
lelujah. Yet  I  doubt  not  they  havie« 
meaning,  as  precise  and  categorical 
as  the  polarity  of  moral  truth.'  <>  Of, 
the  executive  difficulties  of  art  I  may: 
be  allowed'  to  judge—  inasmuch  as, 
after  many  years'  self-instruetion,and 
six  lessons  from  an  itinerant  draw- 
ing-master, I  never  could  represent 
a  joint  stool  in  just  perspective,  or 
delineate  the  correct  profile  of  a  gib- 
bet. As  for  colouring,  though  I  Was 
early  aware  that  light  and  shade  in 
nature  do  not  lie  in  jogged  patches 
like  the  skin  of  a  spotted  negro,  nor 
resemble  London  snow,  or  a  damsel 
in  a  white  gown  newly  emerged  from 
the  embraces  ofa  chimney-sweeper  —  • 
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anoij'jalloo  rtail^nS  rfliv/  y>in. 
that  Spring, the  Iight8ame;la8sie,does 
not  \vear;green  gi'ograro,iw»"Autumn 
iriseBt  Herimatuiier  ehavma  in  a  red 
and-  y.dlew  Manchester  print— 1  was 
totally  unable  to>m*ke  aoy  practical 
use  of  the  knowledge,  except  indeed 
to  convince! a«(jweWi*het  a  precocious 
passion  for  pencils  and  colour-boxes 
is-«bof«laHiUI»'8Jgii  bfitt^gonius  for 
the  fine  ar'tsjuhi  n  ui  •/!•*• 

•  In'  tniiAhJ  ft  i  Ann  well  contented  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  meohanital  arcana 
of  ark1  j  Seeiiets  of  practice  aa-e  pro- 
fitable to '  i  none  .but  practitioners. 
When  I  look  on  a  line  picture,  I 
would  gladly  forget  the  laborious, 
greasy,  dirty- handed  process  that 
produced  so  much  beauty,  and  be- 
lieve it  a  living  emanation  of  the  in- 
spired intellect — a  magic  mirror  of 
the  artist's  mind.  \Vhatyouthfnl  poet, 
wooing  his  Fancy's  Queen  with  ten  der 
poesy,  would  choose  to  have  her  wit- 
ness to  his  "  poetic  pains": — the  blots, 
the  erasures,  the  gnawing  of  his  pen 
— his  stolen  glances  at  the,  rhyming 
dictionary,  his  furtive  forays  into  the 
"  Elegant  Extracts,"  and  the  "Beau- 
ties of  the  Living  Foots '?"  What 
extempore  preacher  would  expose 
his  note-book  to  his  congregation  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  like  a  good  beef- 
steak, but  have  no  desire  to  follow 
it  from  the  stall  to  the  gridiron.  1 
dearly  love  a  Christinas  pantomime. 
Old  Prynne  and  Jeremy  Collier,  if 
their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place, 
(and  Jeremy  was  a  sound  nonjuring 
Tory,)  would  have  uncursed  the 
stage,  had  they  seen  the  bliss  of  won- 
derment, the  bright,  round,  rosy,  in- 
nocent faces  of  the  children,  the 
smug,  rustic,  half-childish  delight  of 
country  cousins,  and  the  glorious 
independence  of  the  one-shilling  gal- 
lery, at  these  silent  dramas.  But  I 
would  not,  like- the,  gallants  of  Shak- 
speare's  days,  plane  my  stool  on  the 
stage  dnriiig'  I  tfxr  fp'orfaiipancie,  ifor 
fear  of  slippringitkrotigda  aitrap-door, 
nor  venture  behind  the  scenes,  lest 
I  should  forget  To  "give  Columbine 
her  title^pr  jnifs^ej^Wie  -venerable 
Peer  for  PantaJteoib  ,,,o  .esuiij 

But  there  is  ftnay.atej-y/jnjtfft  which 
I  would  fain  dive,  ilito«na  mystery  of 
grace,  of  grandeur,  of  harmony — a 
power  in  lines  and  colours,  which  I 
cannot  explain,  and  only  half  enjoy. 
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It  never  was  my  fortune  to  visit 
the  foreign  seats  of  art,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  English  collections 
is  neither  intimate  nor  extensive  ;  «f 
course,  therefore,  my  notions  of.  the 
grand  style  are  vague,  metaphysical, 
or  at  least  poetical,  for  engraving*  of 
epic  or  tragic  pictures,  are  as  unsa- 
tisfactory as  prose  versions  of  epic, 
poems.  They  shew  what  the  ivork 
ja  about,  not  what  it  is.  The  temples 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  suIbOimei  in>  de- 
solation, lovely  in  widow's,  weeds, 
are  to  me  unreal  as  the  hidden  bowers 
of  Izem.  I  never  trode  the  long'  gal- 
leries of  the  Escurial,  where  the  Ti- 
tians  slumber  in  peaceful  beauty, 
ripening  with  mellow  years;  The 
Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  are  hard 
words,  which  I  dare  not  pronounce, 
and  scarce  can  spell.  The  Vatican, 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Florentine 
Gallery,  are  fair  imaginations,  or  ra- 
ther indistinct  yearnings,  not  so  defi- 
nite or  vivid  as  the  hall  of  Valhalla. 
Michael  Angelo  is  like  Demogorgon, 
an  awful  name,  and  that  is  all,— 
Raphael,  Titian,  Salvator  Rosa,  I 
have  heard  and  read  of.  I  believe 
in  them — love  them — but  what  are 
they  to  me  ?  Were  Raphael's  miracles 
of  grace  decayed — if  nought  remain- 
ed to  shew  where  they  had  been, 
but  such  quaint  mockeries  of  shapes 
as  mouldy  damps  describe  on  the 
walls  of  a  deserted  mansion,  I  could 
dream  of  him  still — still  could  I  drearn 
of  faces  whose  beauty  was  no  formal 
symmetry  of  outline,  no  bloom  that 
Time  bestows  and  takes  away — but  a 
permanent  law  and  generative  prin- 
ciple of  loveliness,  a  visible  efflux  of 
divinity — still  would  I  believe  that 
what  to  me  was  but  a  dream,  the  fa- 
shion whereof  I  strove  in  vain  to  re- 
call, was  to  Raphael  a  waking  intui- 
tion, a  clear  idea,  distinct  in  part  and 
lineament,  informing  his  skill,  and 
ruling  his  hand,  and  substantiated  in 
his  "  human  forms  divine."  Had 
Titian's  colours  been  evanescent  as 
the  rainbow,  I «ould  yet  believe  (and 
alas!  the  time  must  come;  when  none 
'•n\-t-\-  -nil  boiifoa  siijlfl 


can  more  than  believe  it)  that  his 
canvas*  Clewed  with  the  gorgeous 
light  of  prophetic  vision,  and  melted 
\v il.li  t lie  voluptuous  hues  of  lovers' 
fanoji-'wthabbe'clathedhis  naked  god- 
desses'with  beautyas  a  garment — re- 
vealed young  seraphs  trailing  clouds 
of  glory,  and  shed  immortal  sunshine 
on  Elysian  plains.  Salvator  Rosa— 
never  was  man  so  blessed  in  a  name  ! 
— But  I  once  did  see  a  landscape  of 
Salvator' s,  which  taught  me  what  an 
imaginative  thing  a  landscape  may 
be,  when  drawn  by  a  painter,  not  a 
land-surveyor — byapoet-painter,not 
a  mere  portrait-maker  of  wood,  earth, 
and  water  (Nature's  three  flat  notes, 
as  Sir  William  Chambers*  called 
them,  like  a  flat  as  he  was.)  That 
shall  positively  be  the  last  pun — this 
page — Such  shaggy  rocks — such  dark 
and  ruinous  caves — such  spectre- 
eyed,  serpent-headed  trees,  wreathed 
and  contorted  into  hideous  mimicry 
of  human  shape,  as  if  by  the  struggles 
of  evil  spirits  incarcerated  in  their 
trunks — such  horrid  depths  of  shade 
— such  fearful  visitations  of  strange 
light — such  horrid  likenesses 

"  Ot'allthe  mishaped  half-human  thoughts 
That  solitary  nature  feeds," 

were  surely  never  congregated  in 
any  local  spot,  assuredly  not  in  merry 
England,  nor  Scotland  either,  for  Ro- 
bin Hood  and  "  brave  Rob  Roy" 
were  outlaws  of  another  vein  than 
Salvator's  banditti,whoseem  not  men 
of  women  born,  nor  fed  with  m  other's 
milk, "  nor  ever  dandled  on  a  father's 
knee,"  but  natural  kindred  of  the  mur- 
derous woods  and  unholy  dens  they 
lurk  in.  They  are  no  more  sib  to 
the  free  dwellers  of  Sherwood,  than 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Beggar's 
Opera.  And  then,  such  women ! 
horribly  beautiful !  It  is  pleasant  to 
talk1  of  Cortegio,  Caravaggio,  Julio 
Romano,  Carlo  Dolci,  Domenichino, 
Parmegiano,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese 
schools,  their  names  are  so  musical. 
I  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for 


ot  rtiiioi  Dli 

*  See  the  "  Heroic  'fettle,"  attributed  to  Mason,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  satires 
of  latter  times.  One  shrra'M  hftrJly  have  expected  it  from  so  grave  and  reverend  a  gen- 
tleman. Yet  who  move  grave  and  proper  than  Virgil,  and  he  has  displayed  a  strong 
satiric  vein  in  more  than  one  passage. 

"  Qui  Bavium  non  edit — amet  tna  carmina,  Mscvi," 

is  worth  a  wilderness  of  Baviads  and  Mseviads.      Gray,  too,  precise  as  he  was,  could, 
wjeld  the  knout  with  a  knowing  spirit.      See  his  lines  upon  Tophet. 
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Albert  Durer,  a  sort  of  bowing  and 
speaking  acquaintance  with  Teniers; 
I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to  that 
pleasant,  good-for-nothing  French- 
man, Watteau,  his  pictures  are  such 
smooth,  well-bred  pieces  of  court 
scandal,  as  good  as  Grammont  or 
Horace  Walpole.  I  often  quote  Thom- 
son's lines  about  "  learned  Poussin  ;" 
and  am  heartily  tired  of  hearing  Eng- 
lish sun-sets  always  called  Claude- 
like  scenes.  As  for  Beck,  Bolswert, 
Bischop,  Sceldt,  Rottenhammer, 
Heere,  Helmskirk,  Hondekdtter, 
Hoskins,  Howbraken,  Ketel,  Ralf, 
Cock,  Block,  Mengs,  and  Hink,  I 
perfectly  abhor  their  names,  and 
arn  determined  never  to  mention 
them  in  a  sonnet  as  long  as  I  live. 

With  respect  to  Sculpture,  my  faith 
is  great,  and  my  knowledge  very 
small.  It  is,  however,  much  easier 
to  conceive  a  statue  than  a  painting, 
because  the  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole  is  much  simpler,  and  more 
obvious.  Casts  and  prints  give  a 
very  tolerable  idea  of  what  sort  of 
excellence  can  be  attained  in  marble 
or  bronze.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
JMedicean  Venus,  and  thought  it  an 
exceedingly  clever  model  ot  a  pretty 
loveable  little  woman.  But  I  was 
neither  "  dazzled"  nor  "  drunk  with 
beauty,"  and  must  be  excused  if  I 
doubt  whether  Byron  was  either. 
In  Don  Juan  he  speaks  out,  sensibly 
and  plainly — 

ft  I've  seen  far  finer  women,  plump  and 

real, 
Than  all  the  creations  of  their  stone  ideal." 

"  Loving  in  stone"  must  needs  be 
Platonic  love  with  a  vengeance. 
Venus  and  common  sense  defend  me 
from  falling  in  love  with  a  statue, 
either  literal  or  metaphorical !  In  soft, 
fascinating,  sexual  loveliness,  marble 
is  a  very  inadequate  representative 
of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  in  bodying 
forth  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  the 
inexplicable  combinations  of  thought 
and  feeling,  Sculpture  is  almost  as 
inferior  to  Painting,  as  Painting  to 
Poetry, — all  are  poor  in  comparison 
of  Nature,  who  is  true  Poetry.  Still 
the  Venus  de  Medici  is  all  it  can  or 
ought  to  be ;  it  is  more  glorious  to 
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have  given  a  title  to  such  a  work,  than 
to  have  reigned  over  the  vale  of  Arno. 
There  is  another  Venus,  known  by 
the  untranslatable  epithet  Kallipyga, 
which  I  have  also  seen  in  little — con- 
cerning which  I  shall  borrow  the 
rapture  of  that  amiable  cockney, 
Janus  Weathercock,  whilom  con- 
noisseur in  ordinary  to  that  dear  de- 
funct—  the  London  —  (Taylor  and 
Hessey.)  "  Where  shall  we  find  a 
light  sufficiently  pervading  for  my 
exquisite  coquette,  my  alluring  bash- 
fulness,  that  with  such  ravishing  af- 
fectation gathers  sidelong  the  thin 
robes  high  from  her  blooming  limbs 
long-stepping — 
Thoubeauteous-ankled  nameless  one,  what 

country  gave  thee  birth  ? 
Who  was  the  god,  or  godlike  youth,  made 

blessed  with  thy  love  ? 
What  thrilling  fingers 
Drew  o'er  the  rounded  wrist  the  elastic 

ring  of  gold  ? 

Is  Nature  now  worn  out  ?  Or  wert 
thou  always  as  now,  a  vision  of  de- 
sire, the  floAver  of  a  mind  burning 
with  the  Idea  of  Beauty  never  to  be 
realized,  but  by  its  own  faint  reflec- 
tion?" Well  done — now  were  I  to  try 
all  night,  I  could  not  put  myself  into 
such  an  ecstasy.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
figure,  however,  but  my  frigid  bar- 
barism has  been  far  more  affected 
by  the  sight  of  a  rosy  Westmoreland 
lassie,  tripping  over  a  swoln  brook, 
with  her  basket  on  her  head,  looking 
behind  and  around  her,  to  see  if  she 
were  unobserved,  and  bursting  out 
in  a  half-pleased,  half-alarmed  laugh 
at  the  rustle  of  the  copse  hard  by — 
than  with  any  dim  reflection  of  even 
Greek  ideas.  There  is,  methinks, 
a  pravity  of  taste,  a  positive  moral 
disproportion,  in  lavishing  so  much 
fond  foolishness  on  an  unsympathi- 
sing  block,  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic 
craft.  The  legitimate  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  works  of  art  is  calm, 
austere,  intellectual.  The  true  object 
of  admiration,  is  the  intellect,  that 
can  so  enshrine  itself  in  passive  mat- 
ter, and  fix  a  thought  for  perpe- 
tuity, awake  the  sense  of  beauty  in  a 
thousand  minds  through  countless 
generations,  and  make  us  venerate 
the  godlike  in  our  possible  selves.* 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  another  Venus,  a  copy  from  the  antique,  in 
the  most  immaculate  marble.  It  is  a  crouching  figure,  supported  on  one  knee,  with 
exquisite  gracefulness,  half  concealing  the  face  and  bosom  with  the  round  flexile 
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I  confess  I  suspect  the  Apollo  to 
be  of  a  higher  style  of  excellence 
than  even  the  Venus;  perhaps  be- 
cause Milman's  prize  verses  have 
taught  me  how  to  admire  it.  But  is 
not  masculine  beauty  more  truly 
statuesque,  more  coldly  and  correct- 
ly ideal,  than  the  charm  of  woman- 
hood? It  addresses  itself  purely 
to  the  understanding,  through  the 
eye ;  it  is  a  matter  of  measurement 
— a  geometric  diagram.  Theory 
and  Nature  are  not  there  at  strife. 
Men,  to  be  sure,  such  as  one  sees 
of  a  market-day,  or  in  the  Ser- 
pentine river  on  a  Sunday,  are  not 
Apollos;  their  visage  must  be  seen 
in  their  mind  before  they  can  be 
loved ;  but  this  is  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  sculptor.  His  work  is 
the  less  liable  to  suffer  by  a  compa- 
rison with  Nature's.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  seen  much  sweeter  women  than 
the  Venus — I  never  saw  a  man  half 
so  handsome  as  the  Apollo.  One  great 
merit  of  this  statue  is,  that  it  is  not  ef- 
feminate. With  all  the  showery  luxu- 
riance of  unshorn  locks,  the  smooth 
and  radiant  aspect,  the  rounded 
limbs,  that  lead  the  eye  unchecked 
along  the  undulating  maze  of  beauty 
—it  is  every  inch  a  god,  instinct 
with  immortal  youth  and  masculine 
divinity.  Now,  common-place  art- 
ists, and  poets  too,  seem  to  copy  the 
modern  practice  of  the  theatres— 
when  they  want  to  shew  a  nice  young 
man,  they  put  a  buxom  female  into 
male  attire.  Who,  that  ever  has  seen, 
can  forget  the  Vestris  in  Giovanni  ? 
and  more  than  one  pretty  little  lady 
has  made  her  musical  debut  in  Mac- 
heath.  To  see  how  the  dear  crea- 
tures play  with  the  pistols !  It  were 


a  pleasure  to  be  robbed  by  such 
high  way- women.  However,  the  de- 
vice serves  to  unrealize  the  play, 
which,  delightful  as  its  just  and  pow- 
erful satire  makes  it  in  perusal,  is  a 
great  deal  too  real  for  decorous  re- 
presentation. By  the  way,  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera  is  far  above  the  cus- 
tomary pitch  of  Gay — Swift  had 
surely  a  hand  in  it.  But  this  is  di- 
gressing. 

The  Farnese  Hercules — a  huge 
mass  of  muscle,  sullenly  reclining 
on  a  knotty  club — is  a  terrible  per- 
sonification of  animal  power — a  sort 
of  animated  oak-tree.  Nothing,  com- 
pact of  bone  and  fibre,  could  with- 
stand the  explosive  force  of  its  si- 
news ;  yet  it  is  as  sluggish,  and  ap- 
parently as  unthinking,  as  powder  in 
a  mine,  before  the  train  is  ignited. 
It  is  said  to  be  admirable  in  its  ana- 
tomy ;  and  being  a  genuine  antique, 
is  free  from  that  disgusting  pedantry 
which  some  modern  muscle-mongers 
have  brought  from  the  dissecting- 
room — a  school  in  which  it  is  as  vain 
to  seek  for  the  grace  of  the  body,  as 
for  the  seat  of  the  soul.  Better  that  a 
statue  should  not  be  quite  correct  in 
anatomy,  than  that  it  should  look  like 
a  mummy,  and  smell  of  putrefaction. 
Let  the  surgeons  make  casts  and 
preparations  for  themselves.  Con- 
trasted with  the  Apollo,  this  gnarled 
protuberant  heap  of  iron  flesh  hap- 
pily illustrates  the  difference  between 
corporeal  strength  and  spiritual  ener- 
gy— between  Charles  and  Orlando. 
Still,  it  is  an  ugly  monster;  and  I 
like  it  the  worse,  because  I  wrote 
fifty  lines  in  its  praise,  which  did  not 
obtain  the  Newdigate  prize.* 

I  have  gazed  for  hours  at  the  Elgin 


arms.  The  face,  as  usual  in  Grecian  statues,  has  little  expression.  It  is  not  the 
crafty,  laughter-loving  goddess  of  wiles  and  witcheries;  but  Aphrodite,  fresh  from 
the  pure  ocean,  a  being  mature  in  beauty,  with  the  soul  of  new-born  infancy,  simply 
conscious  of  its  own  sweet  life,  and  the  light  of  Heaven.  It  has  not  the  holiness  of 
Eve,  but  scarce  less  innocence.  The  man  who  could  be  offended  at  its  nudity,  must 
have  the  imagination  of  a  monk,  or  a  French  atheist,  and  should  read  none  but  the 
Family  Dramatists.  I  should  not  like  to  see  a  lady  looking  grave  at  it.  It  is  as 
fine  au  illustration  of  the  infinite  unity  of  beauty,  as  ever  I  saw  in  art.  You  cannot 
point  out  where  a  single  line  begins  or  ends.  It  is  the  property  of  James  Branker, 
Esq.,  a  worthy  citizen  of  a  state  whose  "  merchants  are  princes,"  who  will  make  Wi- 
nander  merry  tvud  musical  as  in  days  of  yore. 

*  Considering  the  wide  circulation  of  Maga,  not  only  in  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  but  in  the  United  States,  and  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Sclavonic  versions,)  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  her  readers  may  not  know  what  the  Newdigate  prize  is.  Sir  Roger  New- 
digate, a  wealthy  nabob,  bequeathed  L.20  per  annum  for  ever,  to  the  University  of 
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marbles—"  the  importation  where-  lysis  that  Michael  Angelo  discover- 

of  constitutes  an  era  in  British  artptf  edifthe>)me  of  beauty  in  a  Torso,  was 

and  having  read  in  Hogarthte  AA&-  not  u  without  hopes:  of   eliciting    a 

•!<Ui  niil>  *nil  S'A'tl  fi    frillijtqd    *j7».it    "i'  '  _ 

^     Mil'd     /hfiL        «T{Bl>    J*4C1    Oil)    III    !'<U-i«[ 

Oxford,  for  the  best  copy'  dfYeVsefy  rf*M*ceedinglnfty  lines,  on  some  subject  of  ancient 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture;  "itfrofessor  WilHOti  was  the  first  winner,  and  he 
hiis  been  followed  by  Milman,  Chinnery,  and  other*  of  minor  note  ;  for  a  University 
which  is  continually  stocking  the  country  with  tcholar*  and  divines,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  to  produce  a  great  poet  every  year.  IOI39I  /.  •,> 

Not  for  so  vain  and  impertinent  a  purpose  as  to  arraign  the  decision  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  both  the  Proctors,  the  Poetry  Professor,  and  I'ublic  Orator,  in  my  own 
case,  but  simply  to  warn  future  aspirants  against  injudicious  borrowing  from  the 
ancients,  I  mention  a  little  circumstance  attending  my  Jine$  on  the  Farnese  Hercules. 
Speaking  of  the  protuberance  of  the  muscles,  I,.  wrote  as  follows  : 

Those  starting  sinews,  whicfc  thiolHIHiiiged  appear*  UK    ,fioa*»'l 
Like  the  broad  pebbles  in  a  river  clear,  ,,  ,,]-;.  j^mii  1o  J1H>  b'tA'A 

This  couplet  excited  considerable  ridicule,  was  nrotmmced  "  lakish,"  (a  term  as 
opprobrious  at  Oxford,  in  respect  of  poetry,  as  Whiggish,  applied  to  politics,)  and,  as 
my  flatterers  insinuated,  caused  the  rejection  of  my  fifty  liiws.  Now,  in  fact,  the 
obnoxious  simile  originated,  not  on  the  banks  of  Winander  or  Derwent,  but  by  the 
classic  fount  of  Arethusa.  la  Theocritus's  description  of  the  Athlete  Amycus,  Idyll 
:-'•-,  we  read  thus  : 


*nl  i"iW, 
Ev  Stftvtf  ^rtptiri  fyotxt6ffivax.pl  VTT  apov 


Literally,  "  His  breasts  enormous,  and  expansive  back,  were  covered  with  iron  flesh 
—  as  a  colossus  fashioned  with  the  hammer;  and  in  his  stalwart  arms,  beneath  his 
shoulders'  tip,  the  muscles  stood,  like  round  rolling  stones,  which  a  river,  swollen  with 
winter  rains,  tumbles  along  with  it,  and  boils  about  in  mighty  eddies."  On  which 
passage  Coplestone  ("  Prffilectiones  Academics,"  p.  79)  observes,  "  Amyci  Ath- 
letse  forma  ad  exemplum  stature  alicujus  insignis  aut  tabula;  videtur  exprimi  ;"  perhaps, 
if  chronology  permit,  Theocritus  might  be  thinking  of  the  Farnese  Hercules  at  the 
very  time.  I  hate  chronology,  and  love  Shakspeare  for  his  anachronisms  as  much  as 
for  his  puns.  Seriously  —  I  mean  not  to  murmur  at  the  criticisms  of  my  academical 
superiors,  or  contemporaries.  There  is  an  idle  fashion  of  disparaging  prize  poems,  as 
if  the  tamest,  tritest  compositions  had  the  best  chance  of  success—  as  if  Heber's  Pa- 
lestine had  not  been  a  pri'/.e  poem—  as  if  Porteous,  and  Lowth,  and  Wilson,  and  Mil- 
man, had  not  been  prize  men.  It  is  neither  likely  nor  fit  that  academic  judges  should 
authorize  daring  innovations  on  ,  established  models,  or  encourage  the  audacity  of 
empiric  genius.  Nor  dpesiEng)iflb./.P««try  properly  belong  to  the  course  of  college 
studies.  I  am  not  sure  that  pri/.os  for  English  verse  are  necessary  or  advantageous  in 
an  University  at  all.  They  yerta^uly  withdraw,  the  attention  from  the  regular  course 
of  studies,  and  sometimes  gain  a  temporary  eolat  for  clover  idle  meo,  which  is  not 
desirable.  Surely,  then,  the  rulers  of  public  instruction  art:  right  in  patronising  that 
cast  of  poetry  which  is  most  strictly  academical  —  which  indicates  most  care,  study, 
and  self-possession  —  though  it  should  not  always  be  the  most  promising.  Whatever 
political  economists  may  think  of  bounties  upon  exportation,  bounties  upon  genius 
are  little  needed  in  this  generation.  After  all,  of  tli«  number  of  rejected  prize  poems 
•which  their  authors  have  thought  proper  to  print,  is  there  one,  which  does  not  justify 
the  award  of  the  Dons? 

Talking  of  lakishness  —  the  Southrons,  and  some  of  you  Northerns  too,  have  a 
strange  idea  of  the  Lakes  —  as  if  they  constituted  a  sort  of  rural  Grub-street  —  as  if 
rhyme,  rhythm,  blank  verse,  and  English  hexametkr;ii*lei%'«rieIV<er«ffcnfifif!  dialect  of 
the  hills  —  as  if  Wimlermere  were  a  huge  puddle  of  ink,  'atru1  tHe''iWld-gee*c,  when 
they  fly  over  onr  vales,  dropped  ready-made  pens  out  of  theft"  iptnTotis.  '"JVM  tin  Con- 
traire,  I  assure  you,  gentkmen.  Th«  Lake  Poets  are  aliens  to  a  irmrt  ;  they  brought 
their  disease,  with  thorn,  and  not  a  single  native  h;;s  caught  thft  inlWtion. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  inordinately  egotistical  note,  without  a  word  of  just  praise 
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theory  from  the  headless  Hiss-us, 
while  in  the  Theseus,  whoso  features 
have  not  suffered  much  mompunish* 
meat  than  would  have  befallen  a 
successful  pugilist  in  the  best  days 
of  the  prize-ring,  I  fain  would  have 
imagined  an  Olympic  victor,  repo- 
sing after  the  strife  of  the  Coestus — 
only  there  were  no  marks  of  body 
blows.  I  conjured  up  a  legion  of 
fancies,  each  attended  with  a  note 
of  admiration  for  its  squire — outline 
ecstasies,  raptures  in  chiaroscuro — 
but  it  would  not  do.  In  vain  I  cull- 
ed the  finest  words  in  English,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  what  Italian  I 
had  picked  out  of  music-books— and 
tried  to  talk  myself  into  a  taste,  by 
explaining  their  superlative  excel- 
lence to  whomsoever  I  could  get 
to  seem  to  listen.  I  was  as  cold 
as  the  marbles  themselves ;  and  all 
my  imaginations  were  like  the  silent 
practice  in  which  a  cathedral  organ- 
ist exercises  his  fingers  during  the 
lessons  and  sermon,  which  only 
wants  the  puff  of  the  bellows  to  be 
eloquent  music.  I  tried  the  anti- 
quarian tack — bethought  me  how 
these  shattered  relics  grew  beneath 
the  hand  of  Phidias — how  joyously 
he  marked  the  approximation  of  the 
rude  bloqk  tolas  preconceived  idea — 
how  quickly  and  thankfully  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  every  hint  which  the 
grain  of  the  marble,  a  slip  of  the 
chisel,  any  passing  object  or  acci- 
dent, suggested  to  his  quick-concei- 
ving fancy — how  Pericles,  Sophocles, 
Socrates,  watched  his  progress,  and 
young  Plato  stood  by  musing  on 
the  quiddity  of  the  K«X«V — how  often 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  freaks  of 
that  mischievous  urchin  Alcibiades — 
and  how  divinely  drunk  the  (whole 
city  of  Athens  got  at  the  house- 
warming  of  the  Parthenon,  antici- 
pating the  Dionysia,  and  seeing 
every  grace  and  perfection  of  the 
consummate  divinities  double.  I 
wonder  whether  a  drunk  Athenian 
was  as  assinme  as. a  drunk  English- 
man— how  many  generations  of  fair, 


and  wtsej  and  wicked  citizens  gazed 
upon  then* — on  those  very  statues 
tfeeh  -before"  Mi e,  till  they  became 
like  the  dim  blue  Hymettus,  and  the 
dark  blue  sea,  the  natural  inherit- 
ance of  Athenian  eyes,  the  pride  of 
Athenian  prosperity,  the  prouder 
solace  of  Athens  in  decay.  But  this 
also  was  vanity,  and  worse — it  was 
a  sore  vexation.  Better  that  Britain 
had  remained,  as  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  of  Spenser,  even  of  Milton, 
a  land  where  thought  alone  reflected 
or  consummated  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture, than  that  we  should  learn  the 
mechanism  and  trick  of  the  cunning 
artificer,  by  plundering  the  helpless 
and  the  fallen.  If  it  please  Heaven 
that  we  should  have  painters  and 
sculptors,  they  will  rise  in  due  time ; 
and  the  same  power  that  made  Ho- 
mer a  poet,  without  antique  models 
— that  in  every  art  has  made  the 
makers  of  models  with  no  model  but 
Nature,  will  teach  our  artists  to 
realize  their  own  ideal,  and  to  equal, 
not  resemble,  the  masters  of  brighter 
climes,  and  ages  of  historic  fame. 
The  Elgin  marbles  may  make  sculp- 
tors of  lads  who  ought  to  be  car- 
penters— they  may  possibly  human- 
ise the  bodiless  cherubs  on  our 
churchyard  stones;  but  they  will 
not  conjure  the  soul  of  Phidias  into 
John  Bull.  The  coward  Philistine, 
who  bribed  a  harlot  to  deprive  Sam- 
eon  of  his  strength,  was  none  the 
stronger  for  his  treachery. 

Such  were  my  reflections  in  the 
year  18 — ,  when  I  last  visited  the 
British  Museum.  If  I  erred,  at  least 
I  erred  in  good  company  j  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  restored 
the  works  of  art  to  Italy,  and  Feli- 
cia Hemans,  who  sang  so  sweet  a 
song  of  triumph  for  their  return, 
were  manifestly  of  my  opinion.  Lord 
Byron's  maledictions  on  "  the  scoun- 
drel Scot,"  are  too  well  known  to 
be  quoted,  and  far  too  anti-patriotic 
to  be  quoted  in  this  Magazine.  Let 
us  rather  suppose  that  Lord  Elgin 
was  incited,  like  Brutus,  by  the  love 


IJOY   lo  -HTTP- - — 


•1'iyii*  .iitnr)  nriu'f  '1o  noa  r  •  if>    ow*1 

to  the  qxr^lll^ifj.Tyyj^.^/I,)^v«i quoted  in  ray  own  justification  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  enough 
to  say  thaV^.fajthe^pijfc.pf  gflplestMie.  Whoever  would  form  a  right  judgment  of 
the  characteristic, *$fieU.e,0c«  of  ancient  poetry,  unbiassed  by  mere  veneration  for 
ancient  names,  \vill  find  himself  improTed  by  its  perusal.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  rules  of  his  office  (that  of  Poetry  Professor)  prevented  his  illustrating  his  position 
by  the  collation  of  modern  examples  with  the  antique  prototypes^  But  English  was 
to  him  a  forbidden  speech,  and  French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  unholy  as  wizard's 
spells. 
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of  his  country — by  pure  love  of  the 
arts — like  the  man  that  stole  the  sa- 
cramental plate  out  of  pure  religion, 
because  he  did  not  approve  ot  the 
churchwardens.  No  more,  proba- 
bly, does  Lord  Elgin  of  the  modern 
Athenians ;  he  thought,  perhaps,  that 
statues  were  of  no  more  use  to 
them  than  books  to  a  man  who 
cannot  read — that  Britain  is  now 
the  true  Greece,  and  London  "  the 
city  of  the  soul."  At  any  rate,  he 
bought  the  statues,  and  paid  for 
them,  and  sold  them  again  at  a  loss  ; 
and  were  I  a  sculptor,  the  chance  is, 
that  I  should  feel  truly  grateful  to 
him.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  think  I  will 
vote  for  sending  them  back,  at  least 
till  the  Government  of  Greece  is 
settled  on  a  firm  basis.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  we  were  willing  to  have 
given  the  Greeks  a  king  if  we  could 
have  found  any  body  to  accept  the 
honour  ?  Alas !  they  are  much  in 
the  situation  of  the  trees  in  Jo- 
tham's  parable,  and  I  fear  the  thorn 
will  reign  over  them  at  last, 

"  To  fall  to  somewhat  of  a  slower 
method,"  as  King  Dick  says,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  pictures  and  statues 
lose  some  portion  of  their  sentimen- 
tal interest,  though  not  of  their  in- 
trinsic worth,  by  expatriation.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  injury  to  the  mighty 
dead — to  the  memory  of  their  au- 
thors, who  bequeathed  them  to  their 
countries  for  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion. Poetry  floats  on  the  wind,  it 
is  as  communicable  as  fire,  and  all 
are  gainers  by  its  diffusion.  But  the 
genius  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  architect,  is  embodied  in  mat- 
ter circumscribed  by  locality.  The 
temple  must  stand  or  fall  beneath 
the  same  point  of  heaven  that  shone 
propitious  on  its  erection.  The  pic- 
ture, the  carved  image,  though  in 
some  sort  appertaining  to  the  uni- 
versal intellect,  do  yet  partake  of 
the  nature  of  property,  of  national 
property ;  and  though  it  may  plausi- 
bly be  argued  that  the  fee-simple 
ought  to  reside  in  the  nation  that 
can  make  the  best  use  of  them, — • 
such  a  line  of  reasoning  would  prove 
too  much — at  least  for  the  security 
of  vested  interests  in  general.  What 
would  the  Courts  think,  if  it  were 
advanced  as  a  plea  for  appropriating 
another  man's  horse,  that  the  said 
owner  was  a  bad  jockey? 
There  is  one  purpose  to  which 


sculpture  has  imniemorially  been 
applied — wherein  I  think  Gothic  ig- 
norance has  stumbled  on  the  right 
way,  and  modern  skill  "  overleaps 
itself."  I  mean  in  sepulchral  effi- 
gies. The  old  recumbent  figures  with 
hands  joined  over  the  bosom,  as  if 
they  had  died  praying,  with  the 
quaint  black-letter  inscriptions,  ac- 
cord far  better  with  the  repose  of 
death,  than  the  most  artful  imitation 
of  life  which  even  a  Chantrey  would 
execute.  Death  will  still  be  death, 
and  the  bare  skull  will  look  ghastly, 
though  you  crown  it  with  roses. 
Faith  makes  our  departure  joyful; 
but  the  best  that  sense  can  shew  of 
death  is  peace,  marble  stillness.  Un- 
seemly is  the  cold,  unmoving  mimic- 
ry of  life,  in  the  holy  neighbourhood 
of  dust  that  hath  lived. 

But  why  did  I  speak  of  British  art  as 
of  an  unborn  contingency  ?  Ages  roll- 
ed awaybefore  a  real  painter  stepped 
on  British  ground ;  and  long  after 
England  became  a  resort  of  foreign 
artists,  and  a  shrine  for  their  choicest 
relics,  when  poets  and  sages  had 
consecrated  our  language  to  immor- 
tality, the  silent  universal  language 
of  lines  and  colours  was  graced  with 
no  English  composition  above  the 
grade  of  a  plain  prose  epitaph  or 
obituary  notice!  For  to  what  else 
can  a  mere  portrait  or  deathlike 
bust  be  compared  ?  But  art,  though 
late,  has  come  to  us  at  last,  and  like 
a  Lapland  summer,  fairer  and  more 
perfect  for  its  long  delay. 

Why  were  we  not  earlier  blest  with 
native  artists?  Many  reasons  have 
been  assigned,  but  none  completely 
satisfactory.  Winkelman  wrote  an 
essay,  which  Barry  thought  worthy 
of  serious  confutation,  to  shew,  that 
unless  England  could  be  towed  some 
degrees  farther  south,  her  sons  must 
toil  after  the  classic  style  in  vain. 
But  Winkelman,  I  believe,  was  never 
in  England,  perhaps  never  saw  an 
English  woman — or,  more  probably, 
saw  no  beauty  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  only  one  kind  of  beauty  in 
works  of  design.  Besides,  he  died 
in  1 768.  Yet,  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  English  literature  and  English 
mechanism,  he  ought  to  have  known, 
that  we  possessed,  in  no  stinted  mea- 
sure, the  two  grand  requisites  of  art 
—poetical  conception,  and  manual 
dexterity.  The  fault,  therefore,  is 
not  in  our  climate,  bad  as  it  is  for 
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asthmatical  and  consumptive  sub- 
jects, not  in  our  stars,  or  in  our  phy- 
sical constitution,  or  craniological 
conformation — for  all  these  are  much 
in  statu  quo ; — yet  England  is  pre- 
eminently the  country  of  living  Art. 
Wars  and  factions  are  very  wicked 
things,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  do  not  rather  foster  than  re- 
press the  growth  of  intellect.  In- 
vention is  a  tree  that  droops  in  the 
sunshine,  and  expands  its  proud 
blossoms  to  the  storm.  What  have 
been  the  times,  and  what  the  regions, 
which  science,  art,  imagination,  have 
most  renowned  ?  The  eras  of  revolu- 
tion, the  habitations  of  discord- 
Athens,  Syracuse,  Republican  and 
Papal  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Nor- 
thern Germany,  England  —  names 
habitually  associated  with  sedition, 
persecution,  tumults,  battles,  and 
sieges.  And  what  periods  in  the 
world's  history  have  produced  more 
intellectual  excellence,  more  orna- 
mental skill,  than  those  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  of  the  Roman  Trium- 
virates, wlien  the  minds  which  adorn- 
ed the  Augustan  age,  were  formed 
and  instructed — of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  contests — of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Puritan  rebellion,  and  the 
French  revolution  ? 

But  it  may  be  argued — the  fine 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  are 
loss  independent  than  their  sisters. 
They  require  an  expensive  material, 
and  much  leisure,  and  ample  space, 
to  develope  their  beauties.  The  min- 
strel could  convey  his  harp,  the  mo- 
dern bard  his  inkhorn,  from  town 
to  town — over  hill  and  dale — could 
exercise  their  faculties  beneath  the 
green  forest,  in  the  camp  or  the  pri- 
son, wherever  the  vocal  air  or  the 
silence  of  thought  can  enter — need- 
ing no  patronage  but  what  suffices 
to  preserve  them  from  starving. 

Not  so  the  poet  of  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel.  This  is  an  undertaking 
that  requires  capital.  His  employers 
can  only  be  the  opulent,  and  they 
are  little  disposed  to  purchase  pic- 
tures or  statues,  which  an  invader 
may  carry  away  to  grace  his  triumph, 
a  bullet  pierce,  or  a  bomb-shell  crush 
to  atoms — a  drunken  mob  deface,  or 
a  fanatic  multitude  burn,  with  the 
mass  of  abominable  things.  Nor  are 
men's  minds,  in  troubled  times,  much 
given  to  produce  quiet  grace,  or  si- 
lent expression,  by  slow  and  patient 


touches.  David  himself  had  little 
leisure  for  painting,  while  he  sat  up- 
on Robespierre's  committee.  There 
is  some  plausibility  in  this.  But  it 
will  not  account  for  the  dearth  of 
art  in  England.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  there  was  room,Jeisure, 
and  magnificence,  to  erect  some  of 
the  grandest  works  of  architecture, 
the  slowest,  bulkiest,  and  most  ex- 
pensive, of  all  art's  operations — • 
the  least  capable  of  escape,  and  the 
most  exposed  to  hostile  aggression. 
For  never  since  the  Temple  was 
levelled  on  Mount  Moriah,  has  the 
patient  toil  and  beautiful  genius  of 
mankind  upreared  a  house  of  prayer, 
so  reverend,  so  fitted  to  a  sacred 
purpose,  so  fair  with  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  as  those  aged  cathedrals, 
those  abbeys  and  minsters,  which 
solemnize  our  ancient  cities,  or  lift 
their  grey  heads  amid  the  stillness  of 
deep,  umbrageous,  winding  vales,  by 
lulling  streams,  or  dark  embowered 
with  "  old  contemporary  trees,"  from 
whence,  in  elder  times,  the  sacred 
bell  and  the  slow  midnight  psalm 
fell  sweetly  on  the  ear  ot  wood-be- 
wildered pilgrim — fabrics,  so  ad- 
mirable in  their  perfection,  that  we 
could  scarce  deem  charitably  of  their 
destroyers,  were  they  less  holy  in 
their  hallowed  ruins.  Yet,  even 
were  they  deprived  of  the  sublimity 
of  age  and  association,  and  consider- 
ed merely  as  efforts  of  architectural 
skill,  they  would  still  be  the  glory 
of  our  isle.  To  execute  so  great  a 
variety  of  minute  and  curious  parts, 
requires  a  masterly  hand,  and  a 
pregnant  fancy — to  combine  them  in 
one  massy  and  stupendous  whole, 
was  the  achievement  of  a  mighty 
imagination.  In  the  multitude  and 
delicate  elaboration  of  the  Gothic 
ornaments,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fragile  pencilling  of  frost,  or  the 
vegetation  of  mosses — yet  the  total 
effect  is  immensity,  and  eternity. 
We  scarce  believe  them  feats  of  me- 
chanic agency,  or  think  a  time  has 
been,  when  yet  they  were  not.  We 
are  always  pleased  with  discovering 
analogies  between  the  sister  arts, 
but  the  only  thing  to  which  we  can 
assimilate,  or  parallel,  the  British 
sacred  architecture,  is  the  music  of 
Handel.  The  Grecian  orders,  like 
pictures,  are  to  be  seen  and  com- 
prehended at  once — the  whole  and 
the  parts  are  viewed  together,  and,' 
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their  coinherence  is  judged  by  the 
eye.  But  our  cathedrals,  from  their 
screens,  side-aisles,  transepts,  and 
subsidiary  chapels,  can  never  be  seen 
altogether;  there  is  always,  as  when 
you  are  listening  to  a  solemn,  rich, 
and  varied  harmony,  employment  at 
once  for  memory  and  anticipation. 
The  whole  is  not  objected  to  the 
senses,  but  must  be  constructed  by 
the  imagination — always  implied — 
but  never  present. 

Now,  the  music  of  Handel,  though 
multitudinous  as  the  ocean, possesses 
as  complete  an  unity  as  the  simplest 
air — with  the  high  excellence,  that 
each  part  is  prophetic,  as  it  were,  of 
the  parts  that  are  successively  to  be 
unfolded.  But  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
make  myself  quite  understood,  tte- 
venons  a  nos  moutons. 

Surely  the  wealth,  zeal,  and  ge- 
nius that  erected  those  sacred  fanes, 
might  have  adorned  them  with  sem- 
blances of  natural  or  ideal  beauty,  at 
less  expense  than  went  to  fill  them 
with  gilded  monsters  and  gorgeous 
deformity.  There  was  plenty  of  oc- 
cupation, and  probably  sufficient  pay, 
for  carvers  and  limners,  when  our 
churches  were  populous  with  idols, 
gleaming  with  saints,  burning  with 
martyrs,  grinning  with  devils,  and 
staring  with  miracles.  The  shafted 
windows,  so  curiously  elegant  with 
wirelike  tracery,  shed  "  dim  religious 
light"  through  prophets  and  apostles, 
radiant  with  gold  and  purple,  sap- 
phire and  emerald — heraldic  griffins 
and  monsters  stained  the  lettered 
pavement  with  transmitted  lustre — 
the  clustering  pillars  were  hung  with 
festival  array  of  legends  woven  in 
tapestry,  and  not  a  font  nor  altar, 
stall  or  pulpit,  screen  or  "  buttress, 
or  coigne  of  vantage,"  that  was  not 
as  industriously  flourished  over  as 
an  Oriental  manuscript.  Grotesque 
and  graceless  as  all  this  "  antique 
imagerie"  would  probably  appear  in 
Protestant  daylight,  it  doubtless  was 
fearfully  impressive  in  Catholic  eyes, 
when  seen  by  the  faint  flickering  of 
yellow  tapers,  which,  struggling  with 
the  discoloured  gleam  ot  painted 
glass,  produce  by  their  very  number 
an  aggravating  indistinctness.  The 
colouring  was  brilliant  and  expen- 
sive, and  profusely  bestowed  on  the 
statues,  busts,  and  relievos,  after  the 
Grecian  fashion.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  few  remnants  of  euurch- 


limnery  that  have  escaped  the  fana- 
tics and  the  modernizers,  there  was 
no  lack  of  manual  cleverness  or  in- 
ventive ingenuity  about  the  idol- 
makers.  They  wanted  not  hands  or 
wits  to  have  done  better.  And  if,  as 
is  most  probable,  they  were  monks 
and  ecclesiastics,  they  must  many  of 
them  have  visited  Italy,  and  seen  the 
antique.  But  they  seem  not  to  have 
aimed  at  grace  or  beauty.  Scienti- 
fic composition  of  course  was  out  of 
the  question.  All  they  attempted, 
they  did  well,  and  that  was  to  dazzle 
the  eye,  and  tell  their  story.  Single 
figures  are  sometimes  powerfully  de- 
signed ;  the  features,  though  harsh, 
expressive,  and  the  attitudes,  though 
any  thing  but  elegant,  and  not  al- 
ways possible,  are  not  without  a  pur- 
pose ;  they  do  help  to  tell  a  tale.  All 
is  hard,  awkward,  quaint,  exaggera- 
ted— but  nothing  unmeaning.  Their 
ends  were  wonder  and  faith — and 
doubtless  they  worked  well.  In 
style,  merit,  and  purport,  the  reli- 
gious paintings  of  the  dark  ages  close- 
ly resembled  the  wood  prints  to  be 
found  in  popular  Dutch,  German, 
and  English  books  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries — such  as 
Quarles'  Emblems,  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs, the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  and  others,  which  have 
perhaps  given  more  pleasure,  cer- 
tainly have  pleased  a  greater  num- 
ber, than  the  finest  productions  of 
Italian  genius. 

Antiquarians  may  lament  the  de- 
struction of  carved  virgins,  and 
legends  gay  with  gold  and  purple  ; 
but  the  loss  is  not  to  art,  but  to  his- 
tory. Whatever  cleverness  may  have 
been  in  the  contrivance  or  execution 
of  these  things — and  there  was  no 
little — they  involved  not  the  idea  of 
legitimate  art,  and  therefore  con- 
tained no  germ  of  improvement. 
Had  the  skill  that  wrought  them 
been  cultivated  to  the  exactest  nice- 
ty, it  could  never  have  excelled  the 
indefatigable  idleness  of  a  Chinese 
toy-maker.  Still  they  prove  that  it 
was  not  for  want  of  pay  or  patron- 
age, that  England  .was  not  as  early  a 
land  of  painters  as  of  poets. 

Most  nations  exhibit  the  rudi- 
ments of  design — all  appear  to  be 
delighted  with  gaudy  colours.  Sa- 
vages, of  every  tribe  and  climate, 
paint  their  huts,  their  canoes,  their 
weapons,  or  their  skins.  Such  as  are 
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a  little  raised  above  animal  life  dis- 
cover the  instinct  of  imitation — are 
amused  with  casual  resemblances  of 
dissimilar   objects,    and    set   about 
producing    them.     If   a    stump    of 
wood,  or  fragment  of  shattered  rock, 
present  a  hideous  similitude  to  hu- 
man forms  or  features,  the  likeness 
is  helped  out  with  a  few  finishing 
touches,  and,  lo,  it  is  a  God.     Chil- 
dren have  almost  invariably  a  turn 
for  drawing  and  colouring,  as  the 
fly-leaves  of  their  copies,  Hie  white- 
washed walls  of  the  nursery,    and 
many  a  poor   print    defaced  with 
lake,   gamboge,   and  ochre,  abund- 
antly testify."    But  notwithstanding 
the    universality  of   these   graphic 
impulses,  it  is  to  the  especial  en- 
dowments of  a  few — it  may  be,  of  a 
single  soul — that  all  the  genuine  art 
on  earth  is  owing.  To  a  few — a  very 
few — has  the  good  seed  been  in- 
trusted.   When   once   that  seed  is 
sown,   it  has   seldom  perished  for 
want  of  fostering  hands,  or  withered 
in  the  blasts  of  stormy  politics.     It 
sends  its  roots  far  away  under  the 
earth ;  and  grows   up,  in   many   a 
goodly  grove,  with  flowers  of  diverse 
line,  and  fruits  of  various  savour. 

In  a  word,  I  conceive  the  reason 
Avliy  wo  liad  not  a  school  of  art  be- 
fore the  days  of  Hogarth  and  Rey- 
nolds, to  be,  that  it  had  not  pleased 
Heave ri  'to  send  us  any  one  great 
master.  Our  want  of  ancient  mo- 
dels prevented  talent  from  develop- 
ing itself;  but  it  will  not  account 
for  the  absence  of  genius ;  and 
where  that  is  not,  to  erect  acade- 
mies, and  propose  prizes,  is  as  vain 
as  to  water  a  garden,  wherein  no- 
thing is  planted,  or  to  set  up  burn- 
ing-glasses and  reflectors,  where  the 
surf  hath  never  shone.  True — the 
painter  has  a  mechanical  craft  to 
learn,  and  is  dependent  on  mechanic, 
scientific,  and  chemical  inventions, 
for  the  fall  display  of  his 'powers; 
but  these  appliances  and  means  were 
as  cheap — these  menial  faculties  as 
easy  to  be  hired— in  England  as 
elsewhere.  But  our  day  was  not 
come.  Lot  us  be  thankful  that  it 
lias  come  at  lust. 

In  the  age  of  Dryden,  a  list  of 
native  artists  had  been  but  an  inven- 
tory of  poverty,  like  tho.  schedule  of 
an  insolvent — :a';  catalogue  of  the  il- 
lustrious obscure.  Now  we  have 
already  three  volumes  of  the  "  Lives 
VOL,  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXVI. 
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of  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,"  from  the  pen  of  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  hope  to  have 
more. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  have 
launched  a  criticism  on  this  delight- 
ful little  book,  under  the  colours  of 
Clulstopher  North.  Little  imports 
it  to  the  world  to  know  what  con- 
trary winds,  what  blockade  or  em- 
bargo has  so  long  detained  my  re- 
viewatory  bark  from  sailing.  But, 
alas  !  sero  nunquam  is  not  the  motto 
of  my  muse.  The  very  morning  that 
I  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  long- 
promised  prologue  to  my  friend 

's  Farce,  I  received  intelligence 

that  the  farce  was  damned.     The 
consolatory    exhortation,    which    I 
culled  with  such  care  from  the  fa- 
thers and  philosophers,  and  address- 
ed to  the  young  and  wealthy  widow, 
was  all  but  finished,  when  she  mar- 
ried her  second  husband.     Now  a 
review  is  not  one  of  those  composi- 
tions, which  Horace  counsels  to  be 
kept  nine   years.     It  is   very  well 
upon  a  work,  which  either  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  read ;  but  very  ab- 
surd on  one  which  nobody  will  read, 
or  every  body  has  read.     In  the  lat- 
ter case,  if  it  be  good  for  any  thing, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  review,  and  becomes 
a  commentary,  as  the  best  possible 
dinner,  if  deferred  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  could  only  be  a  good  supper. 
As  a  commentator,  then,  I  proceed 
to  communicate  such  reflections  as 
Mr  Cunningham's  work  has  suggest- 
ed to  me  ;  to  which  I  am  the  rather 
encouraged,  inasmuch  as  he  appears 
from  choice  and  judgment,  as  I  from 
ignorance  and  necessity,  rather  to 
appreciate  'the  intellectual  than  the 
technical,  the  poetic"  power  than  the 
executive;  mastery  ot  art.     He  con- 
siders-<>fdrm   and   colour  rather  as 
exponents  of  thought,  than  as  capa- 
ble of  distinct  and  final  excellence, 
and  treats  his  subject  less  like  an 
artist  than  a  philosopher.     It  is,  in- 
deed, to   be   regretted,  that  he  so 
seldom  ventures   upon  the  critic's 
ground;   and  is  for  the  most  part 
contented  to  be  the -biographer  of 
artists,  when  he  appears   so  fully 

qualified  to  be  the  historian  of  art 

But,  dearest  Kit,  let  the  First  Part 
of  the  Article  of  Ignoramus  conclude 
here — and  the  Second  illumine  the 
March  Number. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AZ1MANTIUM. 
We  ate  weary  of  the  present— Let  us  turn  and  rest  our  minds  for  a  while  upon  a  tale  of  the  past. 


THERE  was  a  dreamy  stillness  in 
the  air — there  was  a  golden  glory 
over  the  sky — there  was  a  music  in 
the  far-off  hum  of  distant  nature  sink- 
ing to  repose — there  was  a  fragrance 
in  the  soft  hreath  of  the  valley,  as  it 
stole  timidly  through  the  multitude 
of  drowsy  flowers,  as.  if  afraid  to 
wake  them  from  their  evening  sleep ; 
all  told  of  one  of  those  few  days 
which  last  in  loveliness  from  their 
dawning  to  their  close — so  full  of 
every  fine  essence  of  joy,  that  we 
tremble  to  see  them  pass,  lest  we 
should  never  find  any  thing  so  beau- 
tiful upon  earth  again.  The  whis- 
pering murmur  of  the  small  long 
waves,  as  they  woo'd  the  quiet  sands 
upon  the  sea-shore — the  pale  and 
timid  lustre  of  the  stars,  as  they  shone 
out,  one  by  one,  through  the  still 
purple  heaven — the  slow  changes  of 
a  rosy  cloud,  as  it  dallied  with  an 
unseen  wind — spoke  peace ! — Peace, 
the  first,  last,  great  blessing — the 
mightiest  of  promises — the  object  of 
virtue,  of  wisdom,  of  knowledge — 
the  only  desire  that  experience  leaves 
—the  hope  beyond  our  life — the  glo- 
ry of  eternity — Peace ! 

High-eyried  on  the  rocky  emi- 
nence, where  now  the  overthrown 
stones  of  a  massy  wall  tell  of  cities 
and  their  dwellers,  passed  like  sha- 
dows down  the  dim  vista  of  the  gone, 
stood  the  fair  town  of  Azimantium, 
with  its  long-disused  battlements,  its 
temples,  and  its  columns,  marked  in 
fine  lines  of  shadowy  purple,  high 
upon  the  broad  expanse  or  the  rich 
evening  sky.  The  mountain  on  which 
it  stood,  clothed  in  the  splendid  robe 
of  the  setting  day's  calm  violet-colour, 
hung  over  the  valleys  and  the  plains 
around,  with  an  air  of  protecting  ma- 
jesty. On  one  side  a  gentle  slope, 
covered  with  green  pastures,  and 
clumps  of  high  trees,  with  ever  and 
anon  a  temple  or  a  villa  in  their 
shade,  declined  softly  towards  the 
fair  land  of  Greece — the  country  of 
poetry  and  song — to  which  Aziman- 


tium had  long  belonged.  Two  other 
sides,  that  towards  the  Euxine,*  and 
that  which  looked  over  Thrace,  were 
rough  and  steep,  broken  with  gigan- 
tic crags ;  and  though  many  a  piece 
of  smooth  short  turf  intervened  be- 
tween the  masses  of  cold  grey  stone 
— though  many  a  tree  waved  its  leafy 
arms,  as  if  in  sport,  above  each  rug- 
ged cliff,  and  many  a  green  parasite 
trailed  its  fantastic  garlanding  of 
verdure  over  the  harsh  and  stony 
limbs  of  the  mountain — no  footing 
was  there  for  things  of  mortal  mould. 
The  goat,  the  sure-footed  goat,  look- 
ed down,  with  sidelong  glance,  from 
the  flat  summit  above,  but  tempted 
not  the  descent;  the  fox  earthed 
himself  at  the  foot ;  and  but  the  eagle, 
of  all  living  things,  in  his  kingly  lone- 
liness, chose  it  for  his  dwelling,  from 
its  very  solitude.  The  fourth  side 
turned  towards  the  barbarian  ene- 
mies of  the  Grecian  name,  and  frown- 
ed defiance  in  one  savage,  dark,  un- 
broken precipice. 

But  now  all  was  peace  around. 
Splendour,  and  feasting,  and  music, 
reigned  through  the  Grecian  em- 
pire. The  brow  of  every  man  was 
calm  and  joyful,  the  voice  of  every 
one  was  rich  in  poetry  and  song; 
and  it  would  have  seemed  that  no- 
thing but  a  smile  had  ever  curled  the 
lip,  or  danced  in  the  eye.  Oh  fatal 
softness !  Oh  hard  lot  of  man !  that 
peace  can  never  rest  without  power ! 
that  enjoyment  can  never  continue 
without  strength !  that  the  shield,  and 
the  glaive,  and  the  javelin,  should  be 
the  only  safeguards  of  tranquillity ! 

All  was  peace.  Many  a  century 
of  decaying  years  had  swept  over  the 
proud  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  what  had  been  mighty,  was  now 
hastening  towards  a  name.  The  men 
who  had  conquered  a  world,  mould- 
ered in  the  dust;  and  their  children 
were  contented  to  enjoy.  The  arms 
which  should  have  wielded  the  sword, 
or  braced  on  the  shield,  now  only  rai- 
sed the  cup,or  struck  thelyre.  Voices 


*  See  Procopius  de  Edificiis,  1.  iv%  cap.  xi.     Several  reasons  have  Induced  me  to 
place  Azimantium  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
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which,  in  former  days,  would  have 
breathed  the  soul  of  freedom  to  the 
swelling  hearts  of  a  mighty  people, 
or  pleaded  for  the  laws  before  that 
senate  which  should  have  been  im- 
mortal, now  sung  the  loose  and  ribald 
song,  in  the  halls  of  luxury  and  the  re- 
sorts of  intemperance,  or  urged  some 
vain  and  subtle  theme,  in  schools 
that  had  become  schools  of  folly. 
Honour  was  no  longer  to  the  brave, 
or  to  the  good;  and,  though  peace 
spread  over  the  whole  eastern  realm, 
it  was  peace  bought  by  tributary 
gold,  won  by  degradation,  and  spent 
in  effeminacy,  indulgence,  and  vice. 
One  small  city  alone  of  the  whole 
empire,  still  held  within  its  walls  the 
nobler  spirit  of  Rome's  ancient  days. 
One  small  city  alone,  like  an  altar  to 
some  sublime  but  nearly  forgotten 
deity,  upheld  the  flame  of  virtuous 
courage — simple,  grand,  noble,  inde- 
pendent— enjoyed  the  smile  of  peace, 
but  feared  not  the  frown  of  war;  re- 
posed without  softness,  and  rejoiced 
without  debauchery.  That  city  was 
Azimantium.  Its  youth,  trained  to  the 
nobler  amusements,  only  descended 
from  the  free  mountain-air  of  their 
sky-surrounded  dwelling,  to  war 
with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests 
around,  or  to  chase  the  swift  deer 
over  the  Thracian  plains.  Such  were 
their  sports  of  peace;  and  if  a  lin- 
gering influence  of  the  genius-brea- 
thing climate  taught  the  Pentellican 
marble  to  start  into  life,  woke  the 
Achaian  flute,  or  struck  the  Teian 
lyre,  the  godlike  spirit  of  a  purer  age 
gave  fire  to  the  song,  and  vigour  to 
the  statue.  The  mighty  and  majestic- 
scenes  amidstwhich  they  beat,  raised 
and  dignified  the  hearts  of  Aziman- 
tium; and  though  the  passions  of 
humanity  were  there  in  all  their 
force,  the  better  soul,  the  nobler  pur- 
pose of  the  mind,  linked  those  pas- 
sions to  all  that  is  grand  and  dignified 
in  nature.  The  aspirations  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  desires  of  the  body, 
were  not  waging  the  horrific  strug- 
gle mutually  to  destroy  each  other ; 
but,  joined  together  in  thrilling  fel- 
lowship, like  the  immortal  twins  of 
Laconia,  they  strove  alone  to  guide 
and  elevate  each  other.  Love  dwelt 
in  Azimantium  ;  but  it  was  that 
brighter  love,  wherein  the  radiant 
share  of  the  deathless  soul  invests 
the  earthly  portion  with  a  blaze  of 
light. 


I  have  said  that  it  was  the  evening 
of  a  summer's  day— a  day  such  as  is 
hardly  known  to  more  northern  cli- 
mates— a  day  on  which  the  kingly 
charioteer  of  heaven  seems  to  hold 
some  high  festival,  and  robe  himself  in 
more  majestic  lustre.  The  sunshine 
had  passed,  and  it  was  evening — but 
an  evening  full  of  rays.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  mysterious  power  had 
robbed  the  daylight  of  half  its  beams, 
to  weave  them  into  purple  with  the 
dark-blue  woof  of  night,  and  then 
had  studded  it  over  with  golden  stars, 
to  curtain  the  cradle  of  the  sleeping 
earth. 

Through  the  still  calm  valleys  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Azimau- 
tium — by  the  side  of  the  living  stream 
that  sparkled  onward  on  its  brief  gay 
course — amidst  tall  and  scattered 
trees,  where  the  nightingale  raised 
his  glorious  anthem  to  the  first  star 
— wandered  two  of  the  children  of 
that  city,  who  had  seen  no  other 
dwelling,  and  never  desired  to  do  so. 
They  had  risen  from  infancy  in  scenes 
which  had  every  day  grown  dearer ; 
and  as  years  had  flown,  mutual  love, 
uncrossed,  unopposed,  untainted,  had 
given  those  scenes  a  light,  whose 
spring  was  in  their  own  hearts,  a 
charm  wrought  by  that  potent  magi- 
cian, Affection.  They  loved  as  fully 
as  mortal  things  can  love ;  and  from 
all  external  nature,  from  every  song, 
from  every  sight,  a  sweet  commu- 
nion of  thrilling  enjoyments  gathered 
itself  round  their  mutual  hearts.  The 
memory  of  all  their  past  was  to- 
gether ;  the  joy  of  thejfpresent  was 
tasted  together ;  the  future — misty 
and  vague  as  that  dim  profound  must 
ever  be — they  never  dreamed  could 
be  otherwise  than  together.  One 
month  had  yet  to  fly  ere  the  dearest, 
because  the  most  durable,  tie  was  to 
bind  Honoria  to  Menenius  for  ever; 
and  now  they  wandered  alone  through 
those  sweet  valleys,  and  amidst  those 
soft  scenes,  unwatched,  undoubted, 
by  those  whose  duty  was  to  guard 
and  to  protect,  because  there  was 
not  one  heart  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city,  who  dared  to  think  that  Ho- 
noria was  unsafe  with  Menenius. 

They  talked  of  love  and  hope ;  and 
those  bright  visions  that,  in  the  sum- 
mer-morning of  our  youth,  dance  be- 
fore our  dazzled  and  untaught  eyes, 
came  thick  upon  them  :  and  they  lent 
each  other  willing  aid  to  raise  fabric 
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after  fabric,  out  of  thin  air  alone,  till 
the  unsubstantial  architecture  readi- 
ed to  the  very  sky.  Oh  how  they 
dreamt !  and  though  a  sultry  and  un- 
nerving air  grew  up,  one  knew  not 
whence,  casting  a  sort  of  doubtful 
faintness  on  Honoria's  frame;  and 
though  vague  rumours  of  dangers  to 
the  state,  and  new  demands  from  the 
pensioned  enemies  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  had  reached  the  ears  of  Me- 
nenius, an  atmosphere  of  their  own 
hope  surrounded  them,  in  which  joy 
seemed  to  breathe  secure. 

They  had  wandered  long,  pouring 
their  souls  into  each  other's  bosom, 
till  at  length  they  turned  to  mount 
the  gentle  ascent  that  led  them  to 
their  home.  And  yet  they  lingered, 
and  yet  they  paused  to  take  another 
look  over  the  twilight-world  which 
spread  out  beneath,  wider  and  wider 
at  every  step  as  they  ascended ;  and 
to  say,  "  How  fair !"  and  still  to  speak 
one  kind  word  more.  As  thus  they 
paused  beneath  a  group  of  tall  trees, 
near  which  an  ancient  tower  marked 
the  burial-place  of  the  great  of  other 
days,  and  stretched  their  eyes  over 
the  darkening  landscape,  a  sudden 
feeling  of  terror  shot  through  Hono- 
ria's breast — she  knew  not  why.  She 
heard  nothing,  she  felt  nothing,  she 
saw  nothing,  which  could  awaken 
fear ;  and  yet  with  a  sudden  and  in- 
stinctive impulse,  she  clung  to  Me- 
nenius,  exclaiming,  "  What  is  co- 
ming ?"  The  horses  that  were  feed- 
ing on  the  slope,  with  a  shrill  cry 
broke  in  madness  down  the  hill ;  an 
eagle  started  from  the  rock  below, 
and  screaming,  soared  into  the  sky ; 
while  the  lover  cast  his  strong  arm 
round  her  he  loved,  and  unconscious- 
ly laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  All 
felt  the  dreadful  coming  of  some 
great  change.  It  came— with  a  roar 
like  the  accumulated  thunder  of  a 
thousand  storms  !  The  lightning, 
bursting  from  no  visible  cloud,  swept 
over  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  shone 
amongst  the  stars;  and  in  the  livid 
blaze,  the  towers  of  Azimantium, 
with  each  line  dark  and  clear  on  the 
broad  glare,  were  seen  to  quiver,  and 
rock,  and  fall;  while  beneath  the 
lovers'  feet,  the  earth  heaved  and 
panted,  as  if  the  globe  were  rent  with 
dying  agonies.  The  air  was  one  wild 
scream — the  sky,  from  pole  to  pole, 
was  all  on  fire— the  ground  refused 
its  footing.  Then  came  a  moment  of 


dead  calm.  All  was  silent !  all  was 
still !  and  Menenius  felt  Honoria's 
arms  relax  the  terrified  clasp  in  which 
they  held  him.  "  It  is  over,  beloved," 
whispered  he,  as  if  afraid  to  break 
the  restored  tranquillity  even  by  his 
voice :  "  It  is  over ;  thank  God,  the 
earthquake  has  passed  by !" 

But  before  the  words  were  well 
pronounced,  a  fitful  gleam,  a  broader 
flash,  another  roar,  swept  through 
the  air ;  the  ground  yawned  and  qui- 
vered; the  tottering  tower  beside 
them  was  hurled  in  crashing  ruins 
over  the  brink.  Menenius  caught  at 
a  tree  for  support ;  but  it,  too,  sha- 
king like  a  willow  bough  in  a  storm, 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  staggered  as 
if  plucked  up  by  some  gigantic  force. 
Its  boughs  crashed;  its  centuried 
roots  gave  way,  and  rushing  on  those 
who  had  sought  support  in  its 
strength,  it  overwhelmed  them  in  its 
descent.  What  was  the  lover's  only 
thought  as  he  fell  ?  To  save  her  he 
loved ;  and  by  a  sudden,  scarcely  con- 
scious, effort  of  all  his  natural  vigour, 
he  kept  her  off,  while  the  uprooted 
tree  was  dashed  upon  himself. 
***** 

The  earthquake  had  passed  by, 
and  become  a  thing  of  memory. 
Nineteen  of  the  towers  of  Constan- 
tinople had  fallen ;  the  walls  of  Azi- 
mantium lay  broken  and  destroy- 
ed; and  on  the  day  which  was  to 
have  lighted  the  marriage  torch  for 
Honoria  and  Menenius,  the  lover 
lay,  slowly  recovering  from  the  even- 
ing of  the  earthquake,  and  the  beau- 
tiful girl  watched  him  with  glad,  yet 
anxious  eyes.  The  father  of  Me- 
nenius, too,  stood  beside  him,  and 
marked  the  reviving  glow  in  his  son's 
cheek  with  joy,  although  there  was 
a  deep  and  thoughtful  shadow  on 
his  brow,  which  brightened  into 
something  of  triumph  and  of  hope, 
as  his  eye  ran  over  the  bold  and 
swelling  muscles  of  his  frame,  and 
thought  that  but  a  few  days  more 
would  restore  that  frame  to  all  its 
pristine  vigour.  The  triumph  and 
the  hope  were  those  of  a  true  son  of 
ancient  Greece,  for  they  were  kindled 
and  inspired  by  the  proud  thought 
that  the  energetic  strength  of  mind 
and  body  which  were  no  longer 
united  in  himself,  would,  in  his  son, 
prove  the  safeguard  of  his  country. 
He  had  news  to  tell  which  might 
well  have  quelled  the  feeble  spirits 
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of  that  degenerate  age,  but  Menenius 
was  a  child  of  Azimantium,  and  knew 
not  fear,  even  though  crushed,  and 
sick,  and  wounded.  He  had  borne 
the  cautions  of  the  leech,  and  the 
restraint  of  a  sick-chamber,  with 
some  what  of  impatience  and  disdain; 
but  when  his  father  told  him  that 
the  false  Bishop  of  Margus  had  open- 
ed the  gates  of  that  city  to  the  bar- 
barian Attila,  the  destroyer  of  arts, 
the  waster  of  empires,  the  scourge  of 
God;  that  unnumbered  myriads  of 
the  Huns  were  pouring  over  the 
frontier  barriers  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire ;  that  Sirnium  and  Sardica,  Ra- 
tiaria  and  Naissus,  had  fallen,  and 
that  but  a  few  days  more  would  see 
the  blood-gorged  savages  beneath 
the  rocks  of  Azimantium,  Menenius 
became  docile  as  a  lamb  to  all  that 
might  hasten  his  recovery.  Hono- 
ria's  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  lip 
forgot  its  smile,  but  not  a  word  of 
fear  was  breathed  upon  the  air,  and 
her  dark  dark  eye  shot  out  rays  of 
more  intense  and  brilliant  light,  as 
she  gazed  on  each  piece  of  her  lover's 
armour,  and  scanned  them  jealously 
for  fault  or  flaw. 

***** 

There  was  a  cry  through  the  whole 
of  Greece,"  They  come !  They  come !" 
Over  the  fields,  through  the  valleys, 
on  the  mountains ;  from  voice  to 
voice,  and  castle  to  castle,  and  city 
to  city,  the  cry  went  forth,  "  Death 
to  the  nations !  They  come !  They 
come !  Vultures,  prepare  to  feast ! 
They  come !  They  come !" 

All  fell  down  before  them  or  fled, 
and  those  who  timidly  spoke  but  the 
name  of  war,  died  by  their  own 
hearths.  Fortress  after  fortress,  town 
after  town,  was  attacked  and  taken, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed ;  not 
one  stone  was  left  upon  another,  and 
captivity  and  the  sword  shared  the 
children  of  the  land  between  them ; 
and  still  went  on  the  cry,  "  They 
come !  They  come  !  Vultures,  pre- 
pare !  They  come.!  They  come!" 

The  "weak  luxurious  Romans  of 
that  degenerate  day,  knew  not  the 
very  arms  with  which  to  oppose 
their  barbarous  enemies.  What  did 
the  song  avail  them?  What  the  dance  ? 
What  the  wine-cup  and  the  feast? 
Could  the  soft-tongued  sophist  cheat 
the  dark  Hun  from  his  destined 
prey?  Or  the  skilful  lawyer  shew 
Attila  the  code  which  forbade  the 


strong  to  plunder  and  subject  the 
weak  ?  No,  no  !  After  three  disgrace- 
ful scenes  of  defeat,  all  fled,or  yielded, 
or  died,  or  were  made  slaves,  and 
the  whole  land  was  red  with  flaming 
cities,  and  with  blood-stained  fields. 

At  length,  the  watchers  on  the 
steep  of  Azimantium  beheld  a  dim 
cloud  sweeping  over  the  distant  pro- 
spect, so  vast,  so  mighty,  that  the 
whole  land  seemed  teeming  with  a 
fearful  birth.  "  They  come !  They 
come!"  was  all  the  cry;  "  They 
come  !  They  come !  The  Myriads  of 
the  north !  Warriors,  prepare  your 
swords !  They  come !  They  come  !" 

On  they  swept,  like  the  wind  of 
the  desert.  The  ruined  walls  of 
Azimantium,  rifted  by  the  earth- 
quake, offered  nothing  to  oppose 
their  progress.  Three  sides,  indeed, 
were  defended  by  Nature  herself, 
but  the  fourth  was  free,  and  up  the 
soft  slope  they  rushed,  tribe  upon 
tribe,  nation  upon  nation,  flushed 
with  conquest,hardened  to  massacre, 
eager  for  spoil,  contemptuous  of  dan- 
ger and  death. 

Across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
approach — where  the  steep  natural 
rock  on  one  side,  and  the  chasm  left 
by  the  overthrown  tower  on  the  other, 
impeded  all  passage  but  by  the 
smooth  ascent — in  long  bright  line, 
with  casque,  and  buckler,  and  blade, 
stood  the  youth  of  Azimantium,  be- 
tween their  dear  familiar  homes  and 
the  dark  enemy.  On  rushed  the 
Huns,  with  glad  eyes  gleaming  in 
the  fierce  thirst  for  blood.  The 
horsemen  came  first,  their  harness 
loaded  with  the  golden  ornaments  of 
plundered  cities,  and  hanging  at  each 
knee  the  bleeding  head  of  a  fresh 
slain  Greek,  while  myriads  of  foot 
swarmed  up  behind  them,  so  that, 
to  the  eyes  above,  the  whole  steep 
appeared  alive  with  a  dark  mass  of 
rushing  enemies.  An  ocean  of  grim 
faces  was  raised  to  the  devoted  city, 
and  glared  upon  the  young  band  of 
Azimantines,  as  the  first-prepared 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  victory. 

Nearer  and  more  near  they  came. 
Forth  flew  the  Scythian  javelins,  and, 
repelled  from  a  thousand  shields, 
turned  innocent  away,  and  then,  the 
gazers  from  the  house-tops  of  Azi- 
mantium mjght  see  the  closer  fight 
engaged.  1'he  unbroken  line  of  gal- 
lant champions  still  maintained  the 
strife  against  the  swelling  multitude 
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that  rushed  like  a  tremendous  sea 
upon  them.  Barbarian  after  barba- 
rian fell  stricken  from  his  horse,  and 
still  they  saw  the  battle  rage,  and 
swarms  of  fresh  enemies  pour  up  to 
the  assault.  Still  waved  the  swords, 
still  advanced  the  spears,  and  still 
the  bands  of  Azimantium  held  their 
narrow  pass,  while  behind  them  stood 
the  old  men  of  the  town,to  encourage 
them  by  the  presence  of  their  fathers 
— to  carry  them  fresh  arms — to  bear 
away  the  dead. 

But  oh  what  a  sight  it  was,  when 
first  the  gazers  beheld  four  of  the 
parents  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
wavering  crowd,  and,  bearing  a  heavy 
burden,  come  back  towards  the  city ! 
Oh,  with  what  terrified  speed  did 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  wives,  and 
the  beloved,  rush  forth  to  meet  the 
ghastly  spectacle,  and  learn  the  dread- 
ful truth  !  And  oh,  how  they  crowd- 
ed round,  when  the  old  men  laid 
down  their  load,  and,  the  cloak  cast 
back,  shewed  the  fair  boy  stricken 
in  his  spring  of  beauty,  the  red  blood 
clotted  in  his  golden  hair,  the  energy 
of  being  passed  from  his  young  eyes, 
and  the  "  pale  flag  of  death  advanced" 
where  the  joy  of  life  had  reigned. 

His  sister  wrung  her  hands  and 
tore  her  hair,  and  wept,  but  his  mo- 
ther gazed  calmly, proudly,  painfully, 
upon  the  clay.  Then  bending  down 
to  take  one  kiss  of  his  cold  cheek, 
"  Weep  not,"  she  cried,  "  weep  not, 
Eudocia,  for  your  brother  !  He,  the 
first,  died  for  his  country !  My  child 
is  in  heaven !" 

"  They  come  I  They  come !"  was 
shouted  from  below :  "  Fly  to  the 
altars !  Lo,  they  come !  they  come !" 
and  breaking  through  the  line  of 
brave  defenders,  on  rushed  a  body 
of  the  Huns.  On,  up  the  steep  they 
ui'ged  their  horses,  reeking  with 
blood  and  battle — on,  on,  towards 
the  city.  The  women  fled  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  shrines,  but  there 
was  none  to  defend  the  town;  the 
streets  were  vacant ;  the  youths  and 
the  old  men  had  alike  gone  forth  to 
the  battle ;  the  Huns  were  at  the  gate, 
and  all  seemed  lost. 

It  was  then  that  Menenius,  red 
from  the  brow  to  the  heel  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemies,  shouted  to  his 
brave  companions  to  follow  him,  and 
hurling  a  gigantic  Scythian  down  the 
steep,  with  one  bound  he  passed  the 
chasm,  and  lighted  on  a  point  of  rock 


where  the  foot  of  man  had  never 
stood  before — another  brought  him 
to  a  higher  crag,  whence  a  small 
green  ridge  ran  round  the  steepest 
of  the  precipice  under  the  city  walls. 
One  after  another  his  bravest  com- 
rades followed.  Some  missed  their 
footing  and  were  dashed  to  atoms  on 
the  rocks  below ;  but  still  another 
and  another  succeeded,  for  Aziman- 
tium knew  not  fear.  The  Huns  were 
on  their  threshold,  and  who  dared 
hesitate  ?  A  hundred  of  the  most 
agile  passed  the  depth,  pursued  the 
green  path,  cleared  another  and  an- 
other spring,  reached  the  city  wall, 
climbed  over  its  ruined  stones,  and 
in  the  narrow  entrance  street  met  the 
victorious  Huns,  who  had  paused  to 
plunder  the  first  shrine  they  found. 

No  words  were  spoken  :  nor  jave- 
lins nor  arrows  were  now  used;  brow 
to  brow,  and  sword  to  sword,  the 
struggle  was  renewed.  But  who  can 
conquer  men  who  combat  for  their 
hearths  ?  The  Huns  fell,  died,  or 
were  driven  back,  for  that  narrow 
way  had  no  outlet  but  by  the  gate 
through  which  they  had  entered, 
and  the  close  street  where  fought  the 
youth  of  Azimantium.  Not  a  Grecian 
glaive  fell  in  vain,  and  at  every  step 
Menenius  trod  upon  a  slain  barbarian. 
Like  a  reaper,  each  sweep  of  his  un- 
ceasing arm  made  a  hollow  vacancy  in 
the  rank  before  him,  and  death  grew 
so  fearfully  busy  amongst  the  Huns, 
that  vague  imaginings  of  some  su- 
pernatural power  being  armed  to 
their  encounter,  took  possession  of 
their  bosoms.  The  form  of  the  young 
hero  swelled  to  the  eyes  of  their 
fancy.  "  It  is  a  god !"  they  cried, 
"  it  is  a  god!"  They  shrank  from 
his  blows — they  turned — they  fled. 
Those  who  were  behind  knew  not 
the  cause  of  terror,  but  caught  it  as 
it  came.  Each  saw  his  fellow  flying, 
and,  touched  by  the  same  dim  un- 
nerving influence,  sought  but  to  fly. 
"  A  god !  a  god !"  they  cried,  and 
rushed  forth  tumultuously  on  those 
who  followed  towards  the  city. 

The  broken  line  of  Azimantium 
through  which  they  had  forced  their 
way,  now  divided  into  two  by  the 
barbarian  multitude,  still  waged  ter- 
rific warfare  on  either  side,  Avhile 
Menenius,  pressing  on  with  his  com- 
panions, drove  the  ferocious  Huns 
from  the  gate.  The  contagious  ter- 
ror of  the  fugitives  spread  to  those 
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without,  and  all  were  hurrying  down 
tlie  descent,  when  one  chief  rushed 
through  the  struggling  crowd.  "  A 
god  ?  cried  he.  "  This  hand  shall 
try  his  immortality !"  and  on  he 
urged  his  steed  against  Menenius. 
For  an  instant  the  Greeks  paused 
in  their  pursuit,  and  the  barbarians 
rallied  from  their  flight,  and  all  eyes 
turned  upon  the  Hun  and  his  op- 
ponent. The  fate  of  Azimantium 
— the  last  relic  of  Grecian  and  of 
Roman  glory — hung  upon  that  brief 
moment.  An  instant  decided  all,  for 
before  fear  could  become  hope  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Huns,  the  charger  of 
the  barbarian  chief  was  wild  upon 
the  plain,  and  he  himself,  cleft  to  the 
jaws,  lay  motionless  before  Mene- 
nius. A  thousand  souls  seemed  in 
the  hero's  bosom,  and,  plunging  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemies,  he  drove 
them  down  the  steep.  All  Aziman- 
tium followed,  and  their  footsteps 
were  upon  the  necks  of  the  dying. 
The  rout  was  complete,  and  terror 
and  dismay  hung  upon  the  flank  of 
the  defeated  Hurisj  but  still  Mene- 
nius urged  the  furious  pursuit.  On, 
on  he  cleft  his  way.  He  marked  not, 
he  saw  not  who  was  near,  he  heeded 
not,  he  felt  not  what  opposed  him. 
His  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  white  and 
fluttering  object  which  was  borne 
along  amidst  the  brown  masses  of 
the  flying  barbarians,  and  towards  it 
he  rent  his  way,  while  his  unwearied 
arm  smote  down  all  things  that  im- 
peded his  progress,  as  if  but  to  make 
a  path  to  that. 

As  long  as  the  rout  and  the  pur- 
suit were  confined  by  the  narrow 
sides  of  the  ascent  to  Azimantium, 
he  kept  that  one  spot  in  view ;  but 
afterwards,  when  the  path  of  the 
flyers  opened  out  upon  the  plains, 
the  horse  which  bore  it,  carried  it 
away  from  his  straining  eyes,  while 
the  grey  falling  of  the  evening  gave 
every  distant  thing  a  vague  shadowy 
uncertain  form,  like  the  objects  of 
the  past  seen  through  the  twilight 
memory  of  many  years — he  followed 
it  to  the  last — night  fell,  and  it  was 
lost. 

With  triumph  and  with  song  the 
children  of  Azimantium  wound  up 
towards  the  city.  Joy!  joy!  joy! 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  victory  upon 
their  brows.  They  had  overcome 


the  myriads,  they  had  conquered 
the  invincible  !  they  had  rolled  back 
the  barbarian  torrent  from  the  gates 
of  their  glad  city,  and  every  step 
that  they  took  among  the  unburied 
dead  of  the  enemy  told  they  had 
won  for  themselves  both  victory  and 
peace.  With  a  quick  step,  but  with 
a  cast-down  eye  and  a  knitted  brow, 
Menenius,  the  hero  of  the  triumph, 
followed  the  path  up  the  hill.  Every 
voice  was  glad,  every  heart  seemed 
joyful,  but  his ;  but  there  was  a  fear, 
a  dread,  a  conviction  in  his  bosom, 
that  his  was  the  home  that  had  been 
plundered  of  its  treasure,  his  was 
the  hearth  to  be  for  ever  desolate. 
He  strode  on  to  the  town,  and  joy 
and  glory  hailed  him ;  and  gratitude 
and  admiration  proclaimed  his  name 
to  the  skies.  They  called  him  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  the  saviour 
of  his  native  place — they  saluted 
him  as  victor — they  acknowledged 
him  as  chief. 

"  Honoria  ?"  he  asked, "  Honoria  ?" 
but  no  one  answered.  Honoria  was 

Sme.  Since  the  entrance  of  the 
uns  into  the  city,  Honoria  had  not 
been  seen:  and  casting  himself  down 
upon  a  couch,  he  bid  his  eyes  in  his 
cloak,  while  gladness  and  rejoicing 
filled  the  midnight  air,  and  all  Azi- 
mantium was  one  high  festival. 

'Twas  strange,  'twas  wonderfully 
strange  !  that  one  small  city  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world — while 
an  inundation  of  barbarians  poured 
over  the  land — while  fortress  and 
town  were  cast  down  and  levelled 
with  the  earth — while  legions  fled 
dismayed,  and  nations  bowed  the 
head — and  while  the  very  suburbs 
of  Constantinople,  the  imperial  city, 
beheld  the  fearful  faces  of  the  Huns, 
— 'twas  strange,  'twas  wonderfully 
strange,  that  one  small  city  should 
stand  in  its  solitary  freedom,  bold, 
fearless,  and  unconquered.  'Twas 
strange,  'twas  wonderfully  strange ! 
Yet  the  deeds  of  the  children  of 
Azimantiura  are  recorded  in  an  im- 
mortal page,  wherein  we  read,  that 
"  they  attacked,  in  frequent  and  suc- 
cessful sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns, 
who  gradually  declined  their  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood ;  they  res- 
cued from  their  hands  the  spoil  and 
the  captives,  and  recruited  their 
domestic  force  by  the  voluntary  as- 
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sociation  of  fugitives  and  desert- 
ers."* 

In  every  sally,  in  every  irruption 
made  by  the  Azimantines  into  the 
vast  tract  of  country  now  covered 
with  the  Huns,  Menenius  was  the 
leader ;  and  in  the  fierce  incessant 
warfare  thus  carried  on,  he  seemed 
to  find  his  only  consolation,  his  only 
enjoyment.  At  other  times,  he  would 
sit  sad  and  gloomy,  his  vacant  eye 
fixed  unobserving  upon  space,  and 
his  heart  meditating  sad  dreams.  In 
the  visions  of  the  night,  too,  when 
weariness  dimmed  the  fire  in  his 
heart,  and  suffered  his  eyes  to  close, 
the  white  and  fluttering  object  he 
had  pursued  in  the  fight  of  Aziman- 
tium  would  again  be  carried  off, 
while  imagination  would  fill  up  all 
that  sight  had  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, and  the  form  of  Honoria,  torn 
away  from  him  by  the  barbarian, 
would  hold  forth  its  phantom  arms, 
and  implore  aid  and  succour  in  vain. 
Then  his  vigorous  and  manly  limbs 
would  writhe  with  the  agony  of  his 
dreaming  soul,  till  horror  and  des- 
pair would  burst  the  bands  of  sleep, 
and  he  would  start  again  upon  his 
feet  to  wreak  his  great  revenge  up- 
on the  enemy.  And  yet  there  was 
a  quality  in  his  soul  which — although 
while  an  adverse  sword  was  drawn, 
or  a  threatening  bow  was  bent,  his 
step  was  through  blood  and  carnage, 
his  path  was  terror  and  death, — yet 
there  was  a  quality  in  his  soul  which 
suspended  the  uplifted  blow  when 
the  suppliant  and  the  conquered 
clasped  his  knee ;  and  many  was  the 
train  of  captives  which  he  sent  home 
to  the  city;  the  pledges  of  future 
security  and  respect  to  Azimantium. 

At  length  when  seventy  cities  had 
fallen  before  the  Scythian  hordes, 
and  nought  but  ruins  were  left  to 
say  where  they  had  been,  and  to 
point  to  after  ages  the  sad  moral  of 
an  empire's  decay,  the  weak  Theo- 
dosius,  unable  to  protect  his  sub- 
jects, or  defend  himself,  agreed  to 
treat  with  the  mighty  Barbarian, 
and  to  buy  precarious  peace  with 
gold  and  concession,  when  he  dared 
not  purchase  true  security  by  the 
sword.  Attila  dictated  the  condi- 
tions, and  Theodosius  yielded  to  all 
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his  demands,  but  one,  with  which 
the  emperor  had  no  power  to  com- 
ply ;  and  that  was,  that  the  city 
of  Azimantium  should  restore  the 
captives  taken  from  the  Huns.  At- 
tila felt  how  little  power  a  feeble 
and  degenerate  monarch  could  have 
over  a  fearless,  noble,  unconquerable 
race;  and  he  felt,  too,  that  all  his 
own  power,  great  and  battle-born  as 
it  was,  could  scarcely  suffice  to  crush 
the  hearts  of  Azimantium.  The 
monarch  of  all  the  Eastern  empire 
confessed  his  inability  to  compel 
the  restoration  of  the  captives ;  and 
Attila,  the  terror  of  the  world,  the 
scourge  of  God,  the  conqueror  of 
nations,  treated  on  equal  terms  with 
the  small  city  of  Thrace. 

Oh  how  the  heart  of  Menenius 
beat,  when  the  monarch  of  the  Huns, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  envoys,  pro- 
posed that  all  prisoners  taken  be- 
tween his  myriads  and  the  city  of 
Azimantium  should  be  mutually 
restored !  And  oh  how  his  bosom 
heaved,  when,  surrounded  by  the 
Hunnish  cavalry,  the  little  knot  of 
Azimantine  captives  were  conduct- 
ed up  the  hill !  But  where  was  Ho- 
noria ?  where  was  the  beloved  ? 

The  Huns  declared  they  had  de- 
livered all,  and  Honoria  was  not 
there — Honoria,  without  whom  all 
was  nothing.  Ten  of  the  principal 
barbarian  chiefs  were  detained  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  her  who 
had  not  returned ;  while  the  envoys 
of  Attila  were  sent  back  to  learn  the 
savage  monarch's  Avill.  The  reply 
soon  came,  that  if  any  of  the  chiefs 
of  Azimantium  dared  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  dominions  of  Attila,  he 
should  have  free  means  and  aid  in 
making  every  search  for  the  captive 
said  to  be  detained.  Maximin  and 
Priseus,  the  messengers  added,  were 
then  on  their  journey  as  ambassa- 
dors from  the  imperial  court  to  the 
king  of  the  Huns,  and  if  the  Azi- 
mantine chief  would  join  them  at 
Sardica,  he  would  be  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  Attila,  who  loved 
the  brave,  even  when  his  enemies. 

Menenius  sprang  upon  his  horse, 
and,  followed  by  a  scanty  train,  took 
the  way  to  Sardica,  his  heart  torn 
with  the  eternal  struggle  of  those 
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two  indefatigable  athletes,  Hope  and 
Fear.  Still,  as  he  went,  his  eye 
roamed  over  the  landscape — for  even 
the  absorbing  sorrow  of  his  own 
breast  had  not  obliterated  his  love 
for  his  country — and  how  painful 
was  the  sight  upon  which  the  eye 
rested !  Desolation — the  vacant  cot- 
tage, the  extinguished  hearth,  the 
threshold  stained  with  blood,  the 
raven  and  the  vulture  gorged  and 
gorging,  the  mangled  and  unburied 
slain,  the  overthrown  cities,  the  de- 
serted streets  through  which  the 
speedy  grass  was  already  growing 
up,  where  multitudes  had  trod — the 
grass — the  verdant  and  the  speedy 
grass,  which,  like  the  fresh  joys  of 
this  idle  world,  soon  covers  over  the 
place  that  we  have  held  when  once 
we  are  passed  away — ruin,  destruc- 
tion, death — such  was  the  aspect  of 
the  land.  And  as  he  gazed  and  saw, 
the  thought  of  all  the  broken  ties 
and  torn  fellowships,  the  sweet  asso- 
ciations and  dear  thrilling  sympa- 
thies dissolved,  the  wreck  of  every 
noble  art,  the  scattering  of  every 
finer  feeling,  which  the  blasting, 
withering,  consuming  lightning  of 
war  had  there  accomplished,  found 
an  answering  voice  deep  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  own  wrung  and  ago- 
nized heart.  At  the  ruins  of  Naissus 
— for  one  stone  of  the  city  scarcely 
remained  upon  the  other — he  joined 
the  legates  of  the  emperor,  and  with 
them  pursued  his  way.  His  mind 
was  not  attuned  to  much  commune 
with  his  fellows ;  and  though  Priscus, 
with  learned  lore,  tempted  him  to 
speak  of  science,  and  arts,  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  Maximin,  with  courtly 
urbanity,  Avhich  softened  and  orna- 
mented the  sterner  firmness  of  his 
character,  and  Vigilius,  the  inter- 
preter, with  subtle  and  persuasive 
art,  strove  to  win  the  Azimantine 
chief  to  unbend  from  his  deep  gloom, 
Menenius  could  neither  forget  nor 
forgive,  and  sadness  was  at  once  in 
his  heart,  and  upon  his  brow. 

Over  high  mountains,  through 
brown  woods,  across  dark  and  tur- 
bulent rivers,  the  ambassadors  were 
led  on  by  that  part  of  the  barbarian 
army,  Avhich  was  destined  to  be  both 
their  protection  and  guide.  They 
saw  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  little  cultiv  ated  ground. 
Droves  of  oxen  and  sheep  seemed 
the  riches  of  the  land.  Pasture  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  Avar  their  sport. 

Their  march  was  regulated  by  the 
Huns  Avho  accompanied  them,  and 
by  them  also  was  each  day's  journey 
limited.  The  spot  for  pitching  their 
tents  was  exactly  pointed  out,  and 
the  hour  for  departure  was  not  only 
named,  but  enforced.  Each  day, 
long  before  that  hour  came,  Mene- 
nius was  on  foot,  and  he  would  wan- 
der forth  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
and  gaze  through  the  deep  vacuities 
in  the  woods,  or  let  his  eyes  rest 
upon  the  misty  and  uncertain  moun- 
tains, Avhile  the  vast  wild  wideness 
of  the  land  would  force  upon  his 
heart  the  madness  of  hoping  that  his 
search  would  prove  successful.  Thus 
had  he  gone  forth  one  morning, 
when,  in  the  glade  of  the  forest  where 
their  tents  were  raised,  he  saAv  be- 
fore him  one  of  the  barbarians  Avhom 
he  had  never  beheld  before.  The 
cold  stern  eye  of  Menenius  rested 
on  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  turn- 
ed to  the  dim  woods  again.  There 
Avas  nothing  pleasing  in  his  form  or 
in  his  countenance,  and  Menenius 
was  passing  on.  He  Avas  short  in 
stature,  but  broad  as  a  giant,  and 
with  each  muscular  limb  swelling 
with  vigour  and  energy.  His  head 
Avas  large  and  disproportioned,  his 
face  flat,  his  brow  prominent,  his 
colour  sAvarthy.  A  few  long  and 
straggling  hairs  upon  his  chin,  and 
deep  lines  of  powerful  thought,  told 
that  he  had  long  reached  manhood, 
while,  his  white  and  shining  teeth, 
and  his  bright  keen  speckless  eye, 
spoke  vigour  undecayed  by  one  year 
too  many. 

"  Whither  stray'st  thou,  stranger  ?" 
said  the  barbarian;  "  can  a  Greek 
enjoy  the  aspect  of  solitary  nature  ; 
can  the  dweller  in  cities — the  pitiful 
imitator  of  the  meanest  of  insects, 
the  ant — can  he  look  Avith  pleasure 
on  the  wilds  that  were  given  man 
for  his  best,  and  original  home?" 

"  Thou  art  ignorant,  Hun!"  re- 
plied Menenius,  "  and  with  the  pride 
of  ignorance,  despisest  that  which 
thou  dost  not  comprehend.  Man, 
in  raising  cities  and  ornamenting 
them  Avith  art,  only  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  herself.  To  the  brutes 
she  gave  the  wild  world,  but  added 
no  intellect  to  her  gift,  for  the  world, 
in  its  wildest  state,  was  sufficient. 
To  man  she  gave  intellect,  and  the 
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whole  universe,  full  of  materials,  on 
which  to  employ  it.  He  who  is 
most  elevated  by  nature  herself,  will 
use  her  gifts  in  the  most  diversified 
ways,  and  he  who  least  uses  them, 
approaches  nearest  to  the  brute. — 
Nay,  barbarian,  roll  not  thy  furious 
eyes  on  me ;  I  sought  thee  not,  and 
he  who  speaks  to  me  must  hear  the 
truth." 

For  several  minutes,  however,  the 
Hun  did  roll  his  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  fury  that  strangely  con- 
trasted with  his  perfect  silence.  Not 
a  word  did  he  speak — not  a  quiver 
of  the  lip  betrayed  the  suppression 
of  any  angry  tone,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  fierce  glance  of  his  wrath  was 
completely  subdued,  that  he  replied, 
"  Vainson  of  a  feeble  race,  upon  whose 
necks  Attila,  my  lord  and  thine,  has 
trod,  boast  not  the  use  of  arts  which 
have  reduced  thy  people  to  what 
they  are,  and  made  them  alike  unfit 
for  war  and  peace.  Look  at  their 
bones  whitening  in  the  fields;  look 
at  their  cities  levelled  with  the  plains; 
look  at  their  manifold  and  wicked 
laws,  which  protect  the  strong  and 
oppress  the  weak;  look  at  their  silken 
and  luxurious  habits,  which  effemi- 
nate their  bodies  and  degrade  their 
minds.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
arts  thou  praisest.  This  is  the  de- 
grading civilisation  that  thou  huggest 
to  thy  heart." 

"  Not  so,  Hun,"  replied  Mene- 
nius ;  "  the  corruption  which  thou 
hast  seen  with  too  sure  an  eye, 
springs  not  from  art,  or  knowledge, 
or  civilisation.  It  springs  from  the 
abuse  of  wealth  and  power.  The 
Roman  empire  was  as  a  man  who, 
covered  with  impenetrable  armour, 
had  conquered  all  his  enemies,  and 
finding  none  other  to  struggle  with, 
had  cast  away  his  shield  and  breast- 
plate, and  lay  do  wn  on  a  sunny  bank  to 
sleep.  In  his  slumber,  new  adversaries 
came  upon  him,  his  armour  was  gone, 
and  he  was  overthrown.  The  ar- 
mour of  the  empire  was  courage, 
decision,  and  patriotism,  the  slum- 
ber was  luxury,  and  thus  it  was  that 
the  myriads  of  thy  Lord  penetrated 
to  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  the 
cities.  The  arts  thou  despisest,  be- 
cause thou  knowest  them  not,  had 
no  share  in  bringing  on  the  slumber 
which  has  proved  so  destructive ;  but 
let  the  Huns  beware,  for  the  giant 
may  awake." 

"  Ha !"  cried  the  barbarian,  with 


a  triumphant  smile,  "  what  is  the 
city  that  could  stand  an  hour,  if 
Attila  bade  it  fall  ?" 

"  Azimantium !"  replied  Menenius. 

The  Hun  threw  back  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  glared  upon  the  Thra- 
cian  chief,  with  a  glance  more  of 
surprise  than  anger — then  gazed  at 
him  from  head  to  foot,  visited  each 
particular  feature  with  his  eye,  and 
marked  every  vigorous  and  well- 
turned  limb  with  a  look  of  scrutin- 
izing enquiry.  "  Thou  art  Mene- 
nius!" he  exclaimed  abruptly,  after 
he  had  satisfied  himself,  "  Thou  art 
Menenius!  'Tis  well!  'Tis  well! — 
I  deemed  thou  hadstbeen  Maximin." 

"  And  had  I  been  so,"  asked  Me- 
nenius, "  would  that  have  made  a 
difference  in  thy  language  ?" 

"  Son  of  a  free  and  noble  race," 
replied  the  Hun,  "  ask  me  no  far- 
ther. That  which  may  well  become 
thee  to  speak,  would  ill  befit  the  sup- 
pliant messenger  of  a  conquered 
king ;  and  that  which  1  would  say  to 
the  vanquished  and  the  crouching, 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  brave 
and  the  independent.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  thy  country  had  she  pos- 
sessed many  like  to  thee,  for  then 
she  would  have  fallen  with  honour  : 
and  happy,  too,  had  it  been  for  At- 
tila my  Lord,  for  then  his  triumphs 
would  have  been  more  glorious." 

Menenius  was  silent.  The  tone  of 
the  Hun  was  changed.  The  rudeness 
of  his  manner  was  gone ;  and  though 
he  spoke  with  the  dignity  of  one 
whose  nation  was  rich  in  conquests, 
there  was  no  longer  in  his  language 
the  assumption  of  haughty  superio- 
rity which  he  had  at  first  displayed. 

"  And  thou,"  said  Menenius  at  last 
— "  Who  am  I  to  fancy  thee  ?" 

"  I  am  Onegesius,  the  servant  of 
Attila  the  King,"  replied  the  Hun; 
"  and  mark  me,  chieftain  of  a  brave 
people.  Hold  but  little  communion 
with  the  slaves  of  Theodosius  as 
they  pass  through  the  dominions  of 
the  Huns.  The  lion  may  be  stung 
by  the  viper,  if  he  lie  down  where 
he  be  coiled.  Now,  farewell ;"  and 
thus  speaking,  the  Hun  turned,  and 
with  a  proud  firm  step,  each  fall  of 
which  seem  planted  as  for  a  combat, 
he  took  his  path  away  from  the 
Grecian  tents. 


The   ambassadors   pursued   their 
way,  and.  after  some  days,  encamped 
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late  at  night  upon  the  banks  of  the 
dark  and  rushing  Tebiscus. 

The  heavens  were  obscured  by 
heavy  leaden  clouds  driven  by  the 
wind  into  large  masses,  through  the 
breaks  of  which,  a  dull  and  sickly 
moon  glared  forth  with  a  fitful  and  a 
watery  light  upon  the  misty  earth. 
The  dim  shapes  of  shadowy  moun- 
tains, too,  were  vaguely  sketched 
upon  the  sky,  covered  with  quick 
passing  shades,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  winds  howled  forth  their  melan- 
choly song,  a  wild  and  sombre  an- 
them to  the  grim  genius  of  the  scene 
around. 

The  tents  were  pitched,  the  plain 
meal  was  over,  the  mead  had  passed 
round,  and  sleep  had  relaxed  every 
weary  muscle  of  the  travellers'  limbs, 
when  suddenly  a  hurricane  rushed 
over  the  whole  scene,  the  river  rose, 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
the  temporary  encampment  was  in  a 
moment  overthrown.  Drenched  and 
terrified,  the  legates  of  the  Emperor 
disengaged  themselves  with  difficul- 
ty from  their  falling  pavilions,  and 
called  loudly  for  help.  Noise  and 
confusion  spread  around,  and  the 
roaring  stream  rising  quickly  over 
the  meadow  in  which  they  had  been 
sleeping,  the  howling  of  the  over- 
powering wind,  and  the  heavy  pat- 
tering of  the  rain,  added  to  the  dis- 
turbance and  fear  of  the  scene. 

A  moment  after,  a  blazing  light 
upon  the  nearest  hill  rose  like  a 
beacon  to  direct  their  steps,  and  thi- 
ther the  ambassadors  were  led  by  the 
Huns. 

Menenius,  after  he  had  provided 
for  the  safety  of  his  horses  and  at- 
tendants, followed  the  rest.  As  he 
approached  the  light,  he  saw,  by  the 
figures  of  several  Huns  supplying 
a  large  fire  of  dry  reeds  with  fresh 
fuel,  that  it  had  been  raised  on  pur- 
pose to  guide  any  travellers  over- 
taken by  the  storm,  to  a  place  of 
shelter  and  repose.  Attention  and 
kindness  awaited  him,  and  he  was 
instantly  led  into  a  large  wooden 
house,  where  Priscus  and  Maximin 
were  already  seated  by  a  cheerful 
hearth,  at  which  a  young  widow,  the 
wife  of  Attila's  dead  brother  Bleda, 
was  busy  in  the  gentle  cares  of  hos- 
pitality. Along  the  extreme  side  of 
the  apartment  was  drawn  a  line  of 
Scythian  slaves,  armed  as  became 
those  who  waited  on  the  widow  of  a 
king ;  and  as  Menenius  entered,  their 


rank  was  just  closing,  after  having 
given  exit  to  a  form  which  made  the 
Thracian  chief  start  forward,  as  his 
eye  caught  the  last  flutter  of  her  re- 
tiring robes.  "  Who  passed  ?" — he 
exclaimed  abruptly,  forgetting,  in 
the  anxious  haste  of  the  moment,  all 
idle  ceremony.  "Who  passed  but 
now  ?" — "  Ella,  the  daughter  of  the 
King,  and  her  maidens,"  was  the  re- 
ply. The  heart  of  Menenius  sunk, 
and  his  eye  lost  its  eager  fire.  In  a 
few  brief  words  he  excused  his 
abruptness ;  but  the  widow  of  Bleda 
was  one  of  those  whose  kind  hearts 
find  excuses  better  than  we  can  urge 
them.  "  The  maiden  is  fair,"  she 
said,  "  and  well  merits  a  stranger's 
glance.  In  truth,  she  knew  not  that 
there  was  another  guest  of  such  a 
mien  about  to  be  added  to  our  hearth, 
or  she  would  have  staid  to  pour  the 
camus  and  the  mead.  Much  would 
she  grieve  were  she  not  here  to  shew 
that  part  of  hospitality."  And  Bleda's 
widow  sent  a  maiden  to  tell  her 
niece  that  Menenius,  the  Azimantine 
chief,  sat  by  the  fire  untended. 

She  came  —  a  dark-haired  girl, 
with  a  splendid  brow,  and  eyes  as 
pure  and  bright  as  if  a  thousand 
diamonds  had  been  melted  to  fur- 
nish forth  their  deep  and  flashing 
light.  A  rose  as  glorious  as  that 
upon  the  brow  of  morning  warmed 
her  cheek,  and  a  quick  untaught 
grace  moved  in  her  full  and  easy 
limbs,  like  those  of  a  wild  deer. 
But  she  was  not  Honoria;  and  the 
eye  of  Menenius  rested  on  her,  as 
on  a  fair  statue,  which,  in  its  cold 
difference  of  being,  however  lovely, 
however  it  may  call  upon  admira- 
tion, wakens  no  sympathy  within 
our  warmer  bosoms.  She,  however, 
gazed  on  him,  as  on  something  new 
and  strange,  and  bright;  and  there 
was  in  her  glance  both  the  untutored 
fire  of  artless  nature,  and  the  fearless 
pride  of  kingly  race,  and  early  ac- 
quaintance with  power.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  and  contemplated  the 
Thracian  chief,  with  her  sandalled 
foot  advanced,  and  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  lustrous  eye  full  of 
wild  pleasure ;  but  then  suddenly  a 
red  flush  'rose  in  her  cheek,  and 
spread  over  her  brow,  and,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  she  filled  a  cup  of 
mead,  touched  it  with  her  lips,  gave 
it  to  Menenius,  and  again  retired. 

Menenius  lay  down  to  rest,  but  his 
dreams  were  not  of  her,  Gay  visions 
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of  the  former  time  rose  up  and  visit- 
ed his  brain.  From  out  the  dreary 
tomb  of  the  past,  long-perished  mo- 
ments of  joy  and  hope  were  call- 
ed, as  by  an  angel's  voice,  to  bless 
his  slumber — Honoria — Azimantium 
— happiness. 

Pass  we  over  the  onward  journey. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  march,  the 
ambassadors  arrived  at  the  royal  vil- 
lage of  the  Huns,  which  was  then 
surrounded  by  uncultured  woods, 
though  at  present  the  rich  vineyards 
of  Tokay  spread  round  the  land  in 
which  it  stood.  Houses  of  wood  were 
the  only  structures  which  were  boast- 
ed by  the  chief  city  of  the  monarch 
of  one  half  the  earth;  and  to  the 
eye  of  the  Greeks,  every  thing  seem- 
ed poor  and  barbarous  in  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Huns.  Yet,  even  lowly  as 
were  their  cottage  palaces,  they  had 
contrived  to  bestow  much  art  on 
their  construction.  Fantastic  trellis- 
work,  and  rich  carved  screens,  and 
Avreathed  columns,  cut  of  polished 
and  variegated  woods,  were  scattered 
in  every  direction  ;  and  while  the  first 
faint  efforts  of  an  approach  to  taste 
were  to  be  found  in  the  taller  build- 
ings and  more  correct  proportions  of 
the  royal  dwellings,  the  idea  of  war 
— the  national  sport  and  habitual 
passion  of  the  people — was  to  be  seen 
in  the  imitative  towers  and  castles 
with  which  they  had  decorated  their 
dwellings  of  peace. 

Attila  himself  had  not  yet  return- 
ed from  his  last  excursion;  but  a  day 


did  not  elapse  before  his  coming  was 
announced  by  warrior  after  warrior 
who  arrived,  their  horses  covered 
with  gold,  and  their  followers  loaded 
with  spoil.  All  his  subjects  went  forth 
to  gratulate  their  conquering  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  Greeks,  standing  on  a 
little  eminence,  beheld  his  approach. 
First  came  innumerable  soldiers, 
in  dark  irregular  masses,  and  then 
appeared,  chieftain  after  chieftain, 
all  the  various  nations  that  he  ruled. 
Then  was  seen  a  long  train  of  maid- 
ens, in  white  robes,  walking  in  two 
lines,  each  bearing  aloft  in  her  hand 
one  end  of  a  fine  white  veil,  which, 
stretching  across  to  the  other  side, 
canopied  a  row  of  younger  girls,  who 
scattered  flowers  upon  the  path.  Be- 
hind these,  mounted  on  a  strong- 
black  horse,  clothed  in  one  uniform 
dark  robe,  without  jewel,  or  gold,  or 
ornament  whatever,  came  the  mo- 
narch whose  sway  stretched  over  all 
the  northern  world.  As  he  advanced, 
he  paused  a  moment,  while  his  at- 
tendants raised  a  small  silver  table, 
on  which  the  wife  of  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite chiefs  offered  him  refresh- 
ments on  his  return.  He  was  still 
at  some  distance,  but  the  Greeks 
could  behold  him  bend  courteously 
to  the  giver,  and  raise  the  cup  to  his 
lips.  The  table  was  then  removed, 
and  onward  came  the  king — nearer 
— more  near — till  Menenius  might 
distinguish  the  features  of  the  dark 
Hun  he  had  met  in  the  forest. 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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IT  would  now  be  very  unprofitable 
to  enquire  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  reformed  ;  the 
die  is  cast ;  Reform  is  resolved  on  by 
both  the  Ministry  and  the  Country, 
therefore  the  question  for  beneficial 
discussion  is — what  change  ought  to 
be  adopted  ?  In  devoting  this  paper 
to  it,  our  object  is  less  to  propose  a 
plan,  than  to  throw  light  on  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  the  changes  advo- 
cated by  certain  of  the  reformers. 
Plans,  we  fear,  abound  far  more 
than  the  knowledge  which  is  essen- 
tial for  preventing  them  from  being 
ruinous. 

All  parties  have  been  long  the 
avowed  friends  of  Reform ;  even  the 
Tories,  who  profess  the  most  deci- 
ded opposition  to  it,  have  still  their 
own  plan,  to  which  they  give  its 
name  ;  on  their  declarations,  they, 
as  well  as  the  Radicals,  are  Reform- 
ers. These  men,  for  many  of  whom 
we  entertain  thehighest  respect,have 
therefore  small  right  to  cast  censure 
on  us,  because  our  "  pet  system" 
does  not  happen  to  correspond  with 
theirs  ',  if  they  do  not  err  in  prin- 
ciple, we  do  not ;  and  if  we  differ 
from  them  in  measure,  they  are  as 
liable  to  err  in  it  as  ourselves.  We 
are,  as  we  stated  several  months  ago, 
the  friends  of  such  reform  as  may  be 
cautious,  gradual,  and  practical ;  but 
this  avowal  only  makes  us  such  re- 
formers in  principle  as  they  profess 
to  be;  and  it  forms  no  proof  that 
our  views  are  more  pernicious  than 
theirs. 

The  system  of  reform,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  as  warmly  sup- 
I  ported  by  Tory  as  by  Whig,  always 
appeared  to  us  excessively  objection- 
able in  respect  of  both  justice  and 
policy.  We  of  course  allude  to  the 
transferring  of  the  franchise  from 
i  boroughs,  proved  to  be  corrupt,  to 
other  places.  There  is  scarcely  a 
I  principle  of  reason  and  equity  which 
lit  does  not  violate.  The  right  of 
sending  members  to  Parliament  be- 
longs to  the  place,  but  not  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  exercise  it  for  life; 
posterity,  however,  is  robbed  of  its 
Inheritance,  solely  on  the  guilt  of  the 
Jife-tenant.  If  a  place  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  franchise,  to  disfranchise  it 


from  the  corruption  of  the  electors, 
is  to  punish  private  guilt  by  the  pro- 
duction of  public  wrong ;  if  it  ought 
not,  the  franchise  should  be  taken 
from  it  without  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
system  punishes  the  innocent  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  criminal.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  almost  all  open  boroughs, 
large  as  well  as  small,  are  equally 
corrupt;  therefore,  according  to  it, 
almost  all  ought  to  be  disfranchised : 
of  course,  if  its  application  were  co- 
extensive with  the  corruption  it  pro- 
fesses to  punish,  it  would  deprive 
various  or  the  most  important  in- 
terests and  places  in  the  empire  of 
representatives. 

There  are  at  this  moment  two 
cases — the  Evesham  one  and  that  of 
Liverpool,  before  Parliament.  In 
the  former,  only  a  very  trifling  pro- 
portion of  the  electors  are  represent' 
ed  to  have  been  bribed ;  in  the  latter, 
nearly  three-fourths  are  accused  : 
while  this  is  the  case  at  present,  the 
one  place  has  at  the  least  been  quite 
as  corrupt  in  past  times  as  the  other. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  disfran- 
chise Evesham ;  and  if  this  be  done, 
Liverpool  can  only  be  spared  through 
the  most  gross  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.  Yet  who  will 
venture  to  say  that  a  place  like  the 
latter  ought  to  be  deprived  of  repre- 
sentatives? Thus  the  Legislature 
must  either  trample  on  justice,  or 
produce  a  great  public  evil. 

Many  of  the  close  boroughs  are 
regularly  sold ;  that  is,  the  owners  at 
every  election  sell  their  votes  for  a 
sum  of  money, — as  the  corrupt 
burgesses  of  open  boroughs  do.  Yet 
these,  the  system  of  reform  in  ques- 
tion does  not  attempt  to  touch,  al- 
though the  bribe  or  the  borough- 
owner  is  not  a  whit  more  defen- 
sible than  that  of  the  burgess.  Thus 
the  same  conduct  is  legalized  in  one 
man  as  innocence,  and  punished  in 
another  as  guilt;  moral  law  is  made 
a  matter  of  political  expediency. 

Most  of  the  members  for  open 
boroughs,  as  well  as  those  for  close 
ones,  are  elected  through  bribery ;  it 
therefore  follows,  that  the  men  who 
sit  in  judgment  on  a  borough  char- 
ged with  corruption,  are,  with  their 
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constituents,  guilty  of  precisely  simi- 
lar corruption.  The  country  knows 
this — it  knows  that  the  shameless 
fellow  who  inveighs  against  the  guilt 
of  one  place,  has  produced  the  same 
guilt  in  another;  and  that  he  repre- 
sents burgesses  who  have  been  made 
as  corrupt  through  him  as  those  are 
whom  he  seeks  to  punish.  The  pro- 
ceedings, therefore,  in  disfranchising 
a  borough,  only  excite  public  scorn 
and  disgust ;  and  they  are  rather  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  general  bri- 
bery, than  the  contrary.  They  fix  no 
stigma,  and  promote  no  virtue ;  the 
great  example  and  source  are  spa- 
red; and  the  principal  effects  are, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  covered 
with  public  odium  on  the  one  hand, 
and  corruption  is  taught  how  to  make 
itself  more  secure  and  extensive  on 
the  other. 

The  system  asserts  that  boroughs 
which  are  corrupt  ought  to  be  dis- 
franchised, yet  it  makes  not  the 
smallest  effort  to  detect  them.  In 
general,  at  elections  the  candidates 
and  their  committees  are  all  equally 
guilty  of  bribery,  and  they  give  pled- 
ges to  each  other  against  bringing  it 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament ;  it  is 
in  consequence  scarcely  possible  for 
sufficient  evidence  of  corruption  to 
be  voluntarily  tendered  against  any 
place.  Thus  one  solitary  case  is 
about  all  that  flows  from  a  general 
election.  While  it  is  matter  of  no- 
torious fact  that  nearly  all  boroughs 
are  as  guilty  as  the  few  which  are 
punished,  it  is  matter  of  proof  that 
the  system  punishes  hardly  any,  and 
is  wholly  incapable  of  producing  that 
reform  which  it  declares  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  follows  that  the  principal 
fruits  of  the  system  are  comprised 
in  this — it  feeds  and  justifies  the  cry 
for  reform,  and  the  distrust  with 
which  the  country  regards  the  House 
of  Commons. 

This  alone  is  amply  sufficient  for 
demonstrating,  that,  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  anti-re- 
formers, a  far  more  efficient  system 
of  reform  than  their  own  is  imperi- 
ously called  for  by  public  good.  It 
is  aided  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
other  evidence.  Their  system  does 
not  attempt  to  remove  many  evils  of 
the  first  magnitude,  which  either 
exist  in  defiance  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  or  could  be  removed  with- 
out speculative  change  and  innova- 


tion.   Some  of  them  we  will  enu- 
merate. 

1 .  To  a  large  extent,  a  single  indi- 
vidual regularly  sells  both  the  seats 
of  a  borough    to   whomsoever    he 
pleases ;  and  through  his  power  to 
do  so,  he  regularly  sells  himself  and 
his  members  to  the  Ministry  or  Op- 
position. No  one  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  constitution  ever  intended 
an  enormity  like  this  to  have  exist- 
ence, or  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
laws. 

2.  A  man,  no  matter  what  his  ta- 
lent and  virtue   may  be,  can   only 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  making   himself  a  party 
slave,  or  throwing  away   a  pretty 
large  fortune.     He  must  at  the  door 
of  this  House  sacrifice  his  independ- 
ence, or  plunge  himself  into  debt,  and 
rob  his  family,  if  he  be  not  very  rich, 
else  he  can  never  enter  it.     In  con- 
sequence, the  best  qualified  men  are 
excluded,    and   the  House  is  com- 
posed of  the  least  trustworthy  and 
capable.    This  is  just  as  much  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  constitution,  as  with  the  letter 
of  the  laws ;  and  it  is  equally  at  va- 
riance with  the  public  weal. 

8.  The  power  to  elect  members  is 
in  the  majority  confined  to  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  lower  orders;  it  is 
virtually  withheld  from  the  middle 
classes.  For  example,  Liverpool,  it 
is  said,  contains  somewhat  more  than 
four  thousand  electors ;  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  consists  of 
mechanics,  labourers,  &c.,  and  the 
respectable,  intelligent  part  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  a  great  measure  des- 
titute of  votes.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  all  open  boroughs,  and,  under  the 
present  system,  it  must  continually 
get  worse.  Thus,  while  disqualifica- 
tion gives  the  seat  to  the  representa- 
tive, it  also  gives  the  vote  to  the 
elector.  Because  the  power  to  elect 
is  mainly  vested  in  the  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  the  member  is  chosen  with- 
out r«gard  to  fitness,  and  on  the 
ground  of  destructive  creed,  or  will- 
ingness to  distribute  liquor  and 
bribes.  It  follows,  that  members  for 
open  boroughs  can  only  hope  to  re- 
tain their  seats  by  sacrificing  duty 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
populace.  The  constitution  never 
intended  this  to  be  the  case,  and  a 
remedy  could  not  be  other  than  be- 
neficial. 
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4.  The  election  of   every    open 
borough  is,  to  a  large  extent,  under 
the  control  of  electors  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  it,  take  no  interest  in 
its  welfare,  and  sell  their  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  but  price.     These  hired  stran- 
gers often  throw  out  the  best,  and 
elect  the  worst  representatives,  in 
spite  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  practically,  they  disfranchise 
the  latter.  Farther,  they  form  a  lead- 
ing cause  in  preventing  all  but  the 
most  incompetent  men  from  beco- 
ming candidates.     Remedy  here  is 
called  for  by  the  constitution,  to  re- 
move innovation. 

5.  Bribery  prevails  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  almost  every  open  borough. 
The  Constitution  and  laws,  of  course, 
are  opposed  to  it. 

We  could  add  largely  to  the  list, 
but  it  is  wholly  needless.  The  de- 
fence of  all  this  rests  chiefly  on  two 
assertions;  the  first  is — It  works  well} 
and  the  second  is — Reform  must  pro- 
duce revolution. 

Touching  the  first,  it  is  really  the 
odious  doctrine — the  end  sanctifies 
,he  means  :  the  constitution  is  tramp- 
ed on,  the  law  is  violated,  and  gross 
crime  is  committed,  but  it  works 
veil,  ergo,  it  must  continue.  The 
assertion,  however,  is  totally  untrue  ; 
he  present  system  has  long  worked 
n  the  most  baleful  manner  possible. 
When  the  Catholic  Question  was  car- 
ried, it  was  proved  that  a  coalition  of 
the  great  borough  interests  could 
make  almost  any  change  of  law  and 
nstitution,  in  defiance  of  the  public 
voice,  and  the  solemn  engagements  of 
the  Legislature.  No  upright  man 
can  say  that  this  ought  to  remain 
without  remedy.  For  several  years 
the  House  of  Commons  has  treated 
the  sentiments  and  petitions  of  the 
community  with  the  utmost  disre- 
gard ;  and  it  has  never  even  attempt- 
ed to  remove  the  unexampled  public 
suffering  which  has  prevailed  with- 
out intermission.  At  present  the 
House  proclaims  the  population  to 
be  in  great  distress,  yet  it  takes  no 
statesmanlike  view  of  causes,  and 
proposes  no  adequate  remedies ;  it 
contents  itself  with  repeating,  par- 
rot-like, the  vulgar,  ignorant,  fac- 
tious cry  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
duction of  taxes,  although  every 
schoolboy  knows  that,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  the  lat- 


ter to  yield  any  relief  worthy  of  no- 
tice to  national  loss  and  want.  Thus 
it  is  proved  by  experience,  that  the 
present  system  forms  a  House  of 
Commons  which  neither  supplies 
proper  security  for  public  posses- 
sions, nor  possesses  the  ability  requi- 
red for  the  discharge  of  its  ordinary 
duties. 

This  system  is  so  far  from  pre- 
venting change  in  the  distribution 
of  election  power,  that  it  is  hourly 
making  it.  It  is  an  argument  with 
the  anti-reformers,  that  reform  would, 
of  necessity,  be  revolution,  because 
it  would  place  power  in  new  hands  : 
now  that  which  they  defend,  is  con- 
tinually producing  the  revolution 
they  profess  to  oppose;  it  is  con- 
stantly transferring  power  from  the 
Aristocracy  to  the  Democracy,  and 
giving  effect  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Radicals.  We  need  only  point  to  late 
elections,  and  particularly  the  last 
one,  for  proof  that  in  many  open  bo- 
roughs it  has  given  the  populace  as 
complete  an  ascendency  as  universal 
suffrage  could  do;  and  that  in  various 
counties  it  has  placed  both  the  Aris- 
tocracy and  Agriculture  in  the  mi- 
nority. These  anti-reformers  be- 
wailed the  issue  of  the  last  election, 
and  yet  it  was  produced  by  change 
of  interest  and  person,  but  not  of  sen- 
timent and  conduct,  in  the  elector ; 
it  was  the  natural  and  certain  fruit 
of  the  system  they  defend.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  latter  must  re- 
gularly extend  what  is  tantamount  to 
universal  suffrage  amidst  the  bo- 
roughs, and  enlarge  the  command 
of  manufactures  and  trade  over  coun- 
ties. If  it  make  no  direct  change  in 
the  close  boroughs,  it  makes  a  very 
sweeping  indirect  one ;  it  destroys 
the  means  by  which  they  work  for 
good,  combines  them  and  degrades 
them  into  engines  of  vicious  private 
gain. 

This  system  causes  an  election  war 
between  the  Aristocracy  and  the  De- 
mocracy, which  reform  only  can  ter- 
minate. The  lower  orders,  so  far 
as  principle  is  concerned,  elect  none 
but  professed  enemies  of  the  former; 
and  manufacturing  and  trading  free- 
holders act  in  the  same  manner  in 
counties.  While  it  thus  makes  it  the 
great  object  of  the  elector  to  return 
the  most  unfitting  representative—- 
to elect  the  demagogue  and  profli- 
gate, it  of  necessity  carries  the  same 
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war  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
makes  it  the  great  object  of  a  large 
part  of  this  House  to  sacrifice  public 
interests  for  the  sake  of  aspersing 
and  trampling  on  the  Aristocracy. 
The  system,  therefore,  fills  the  mass 
of  the  people  with  disaffection,  leads 
them  to  embrace  the  most  pernicious 
principles  of  policy,  and  renders  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  tin 
engine  of  discord  and  public  ruin ! 

Having  shewn  that  the  first  de- 
fensive assertion  is  of  no  value,  we 
will  now  look  at  the  second.  To  say 
that  reform  must  necessarily  be  re- 
volution, is  to  say  what  is  not  only 
groundless  but  ridiculous ;  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  it  maybe  revolution 
or  preservation ;  a  loss  to  the  Aris- 
tocracy or  a  gain,  according  to  kind 
and  degree.  Is  there,  then,  any  dan- 
ger that  none  but  ruinous  reform 
will  be  adopted  ?  The  passion  of  the 
lower  classes  for  reform  has  greatly 
abated — the  middle  and  upper  ones 
wish  for  such  only  as  will  be  cau- 
tious, practical,  and  moderate. — Mi- 
nisters have  pledged  themselves  to 
stop  too  soon  rather  than  proceed 
too  far ; — the  honest  part  of  the  re- 
formers ask  only  such  as  will  dis- 
franchise the  corrupt  democrat  as 
well  as  aristocrat,  and  base  the  re- 
presentation on  property — and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Legislature  is  at  least 
strongly  opposed  to  all  that  may  be 
speculative  and  dangerous.  It  seems 
to  be  scarcely  possible  for  any  per- 
nicious scheme  of  reform  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  teeth  of  all  this. 

We,  of  course,  conclude  from 
what  we  have  stated,  that  a  general 
reform  ought  to  be  no  longer  delay- 
ed ;  but  in  saying  this,  we  must  dis- 
avow all  participation  in  the  opinions 
which  the  reformers  have  lately  put 
forth  at  public  meetings.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  others, 
the  intellect  of  these  men  has  not 
"  marched"  an  hair's  breadth,  and 
they  have  never  been  visited  by  the 
"  schoolmaster."  They  can  only  re- 
peat the  silly,  senseless,  factious 
trash  which  was  current  amidst  the 
lowest  of  the  Radicals  ten  years  ago. 
Exceptions  there  are,  but  the  body 
of  them  have  proved  that  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  question 
they  pretend  to  decide  on.  If  we 
consent  to  have  reform,  we  must 
have  nothing  more ;  we  must  have 
no  change  of  principle—no  innova- 
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tion— nothing  which  is  not  reform  in 
reality  as  well  as  name ;  and  farther, 
we  must  have  no  partial  and  corrupt 
reform.  We  are  willing  to  repair  di- 
lapidation, supply  defect,  and  re- 
move abuse,  on  substantial  proof, 
but  not  on  controverted  opinion  ; 
and  also  to  dispense  impartial  jus- 
tice to  Aristocrat  and  Democrat,  An- 
ti-reformer and  Radical,  without  re- 
gard to  person,  and  solely  with  re- 
ference to  public  interests ;  beyond 
this  we  cannot  go. 

The  close  boroughs  form  the  great 
object  of  contention  between  the  re- 
formers and  their  opponents;  the  for- 
mer attack,  and  the  latter  defend  them , 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  possessed 
by  the  Aristocracy.  Both  sides  err 
egregiously.  The  Aristocracy,  as  a 
whole,  does  not  possess,  and  it  draws 
little  exclusive  benefit  from  them. 
They  belong  to  a  few  Peers  and  Com- 
moners, who  use  them  as  individuals 
for  private  gain ;  and  the  great  body 
of  the  Peers  have  no  boroughs.  On 
all  matters  which  more  directly  affect 
the  Aristocracy,  for  example,  the 
Game  and  Corn  Laws,  it  finds  the 
close-borough  members  divided;  and 
at  the  best,  it  has  only  the  few  votes 
which  one  division  possesses  more 
than  the  other.  With  the  exception 
of  a  number  too  small  to  have  any 
material  effect  on  the  general  deci- 
sions of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
close  boroughs  practically  belong  as 
much  to  the  Democracy  as  to  the 
Aristocracy ;  their  members  act  like 
those  of  the  open  ones. 

When  the  history  of  late  years  is 
looked  at,  it  seems  a  most  ludicrous 
absurdity  to  argue  that  the  close  bo- 
roughs form  a  source  of  exclusive 
benefit  to  the  Aristocracy  as  a  body. 
The  men  who  have  regularly  attack- 
ed the  latter — who  have  continually 
taken  the  lead  in  depriving  it  of  its 
possessions — who  have  made  it  the 
object  of  popular  animosity — and 
who  have,  as  even  its  enemies  assert, 
placed  it  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
have  been  the  members  of  these  close 
boroughs.  It  has  found  in  these  very 
boroughs  the  most  bitter  of  its  foes ; 
it  has  suffered  infinitely  more  from 
them  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  there  is  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  its  situation  would  have 
been  far  better  than  it  is,  had  they 
not  been  in  existence. 

The  truth  is,  in  general  the  Aris- 
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tocrat  who  possesses  a  certain  num- 
ber attaches  himself  for  private  gain 
to  the  Ministry  or  Opposition  ;  in 
consequence,  they  are  not  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Aristocracy,  but 
for  that  of  party;  they  are  made  to 
operate  like  the  open  ones.  In  these 
days,  when  the  popular  side  has 
gained  the  ascendency  and  the  Mi- 
nistry follow  it,  the  close  boroughs 
are  in  the  majority  used  as  a  tremen- 
dous weapon  against  the  Aristocracy. 
The  assertion  that  they  give  to  the 
latter  a  monopoly  of  place,  is  not 
true;  they  only  give  it  to  a  few  in- 
dividual aristocrats,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Aristocracy  as  a  body.  Be- 
cause the  vicious  and  imbecile  ex- 
ception possesses  them,  the  great 
mass  of  virtuous  and  talented  Peers 
are  as  much  excluded  from  office,  as 
uniafluential  commoners. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  members 
of  these  boroughs  might  in  an  urgent 
case  be  made  to  act  in  a  body  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Aristocracy.  History 
pronounces  this  to  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible; but  however,  if  the  interests 
of  the  Aristocracy  cannot  be  protect- 
ed without,  they  cannot  be  with  such 
union  ;  it  would  create  an  opposite 
union  against  which  it  would  be 
powerless,  and  which  would  be  de- 
structive to  all. 

Our  deliberate  conviction,  there- 
fore, is,  that  if  the  close  boroughs 
were  abolished,  and  the  members  of 
them  were  transferred  to  the  landed 
interest  generally,  the  Aristocracy 
would  be  a  great  gainer  from  the 
I  change. 

But  how  would  the  abolition  affect 
I  the  community  at  large?  In  looking 
J at  this  question,  we  must  disregard 
jthe  silly  assertions  of  the  reformers. 
I  Whatever  these  boroughs  may  be  in 
[ownership,  they  have  always   sup- 
' plied  the  most  effective  bulwark  of 
the  popular  cause.     By  the  latter  we 
lean  the  real  cause  of  the  people- 
that  of  their  interests,  but  not  of  their 
passions   and  delusions — the  cause 
(which  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
3ternally  exist  as  one  distinct  from, 
jealous  of,  and  in  a  certain  degree 
[opposed  to,  that  of  the  government, 
in  Opposition,  that  is  a  party  in  the 
legislature  to  watch  vigilantly,  and 
Lvhen  needful  to  withstand,  the  acts 
knd  policy  of  the  Ministry,  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  public  good  as  a  Minis- 
try ;  to  make  it  beneficial,  it  ought 
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not  only  to  be  highly  endowed  with 
talent  and  knowledge,  but  to  be  al- 
most as  independent  of  the  people, 
as  of  the  government.  Such  inde- 
pendence is  essential,  because  the 
people  commonly  support  Ministers 
the  most  warmly  when  their  interests 
call  for  opposition ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  party  in  Parliament 
to  lead,  rather  than  follow  them.  The 
close  boroughs  have  furnished  such 
an  Opposition — they  have  placed  in 
the  Legislature  a  powerful  body  of 
men,  having  a  deep  personal  interest 
iu  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment, qualified  in  every  way  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  community 
with  the  greatest  effect,  and  alike 
independent  of  both  the  Ministry 
and  the  People. 

The  abolition  would  necessarily 
destroy  this  Opposition.  We  grant 
that  it  would  raise  up  another  in  its 
place,  but  what  would  be  its  charac- 
ter ?  A  question  of  greater  moment 
could  not  be  propounded.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  lights  and  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Commons  must,  in 
general,  enter  it  free  of  expense,  or 
be  excluded  ;  Auhatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  Pitts,  Burkes,  Can- 
nings, and  Broughams,  in  mature  life, 
they  cannot  gain  an  introduction  by 
popular  favour,  or  the  money  of 
others.  Without  these  boroughs, 
the  Ministry  might  have  as  much 
leading  talent  in  the  House  as  ever, 
but  the  Opposition  could  not  calcu- 
late on  any ;  the  former  would  be 
supported  by  the  ascendant  party  in 
the  country,  therefore,  the  leaders  of 
the  latter  could  scarcely  be  elected 
in  any  quarter  through  popular  fa- 
vour. If  there  were  now  no  such 
boroughs,  the  heads  of  the  existing 
Opposition  could  scarcely  hope  for 
seats,  save  through  weight  of  purse  ; 
and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  to 
sustain  a  contest  with  Mr  Hunt,  the 
latter,  in  all  probability,  would  tri- 
umph. Then  it  would  be  impossible 
for  untried  and  rising  young  men, 
possessed  only  of  ability,  to  gain  seats 
on  the  side  of  Opposition.  Under 
the  proper  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  case  would  always  be  the 
same,  because  the  Opposition  would 
have  only  the  minority  of  electors. 

'I  hus,  in  the  first  place,  the  new 
Opposition  would  be  destitute  of 
leading  talent  and  knowledge.  In  the 
second,  it  would  be  almost  powerless 
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in  numbers;  and  in  the  third,  it  would  be  fixed,  but  not 
be  compelled  to  pander  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  feed  popular 
delusion,  and  betray  the  cause  of  the 
people  in  important  matters,  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  re-elec- 
tion of  its  members.  If  one  of  the 
latter  should,  however,  conscien- 
tiously and  justly,  oppose  or  ad- 
vocate measures  in  hostility  to  po- 
pular clamour,  where  could  he  after- 
wards gain  a  seat  ? 

England  forms  the  only  great  na- 
tion, in  which  liberty  ever  could 
regularly  flourish,  reach  perfection, 
and  take  the  character  of  perpetuity. 
In  all  others,  it  could  only  obtain 
partial  and  transient  existence.  We 
ascribe  the  difference,  in  a  large  de- 

gree,  to  the  circumstance  that  Eng- 
ind  hitherto  has  placed  in  the  po- 
pular branch  of  her  legislature,  a 
powerful  body  of  men,  highly  gifted, 
and  alike  independent  of  govern- 
ment and  people,  to  inspect  and 
check  the  former,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  lead  and  restrain  the  latter,  on 
the  other.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
in  addition  to  its  effects  on  the  Minis- 
try, this  body  keeps  in  order  the 
democratic  party;  the  Humes  and 
O'Connells  are  rendered  insignifi- 
cant and  powerless  in  Parliament, 
not  by  Ministers,  but  by  the  regular 
Opposition. 

We,  therefore,  conscientiously 
believe,  that  these  maligned  close 
boroughs  enter  largely  into  the  root 
and  aliment  of  British  liberty ;  and 
that  their  abolition  would  inflict  in- 
finitely more  injury  on  the  democra- 
tic cause,  than  on  the  aristocratic 
one. 

The  example  of  America  is  of  no 
value.  She  is  yet  so  much  an  infant, 
that  she  has  not  reached  the  divi- 
sions between  poor  and  rich,  or  the 
age  of  demagogues  and  popular  dis- 
content. Besides,  she  has  no  aristo- 
cracy for  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude to  act  against. 

The  honest  part  of  the  Reformers 
are  willing  to  spare  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  boroughs  as  a  means  of 
admitting  talent  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  apprehend  there 
will  be  infinite  difficulty  in  making 
this  a  matter  of  legal  arrangement. 
The  talent  must  not  only  be  admit- 
ted, but  it  must  be  divided,  and  a 
full  share  of  it  must  always  be  in 
opposition.  The  number  might  easily 
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the  ownership. 

Although  they  are  at  present  filled 
by  the  choice  of  party,  they  belong 
to  individuals  who  very  frequently 
change  sides.  The  Marquis  of  Cleve- 
land is,  we  believe,  a  pretty  large 
proprietor;  this  man  has  been,  tor 
some  years,  constantly  leaping  trom 
side  to  side,  with  all  the  agility  of  a 
mountebank  ;  and  by  extraordinary 
accident,  some   piece    of   personal 
benefit  has  fallen  on  himself  at  al- 
most every  leap.    The  Marquis  of 
Hertford  is,  we  think,  another;  he 
supported,  in  succession,  the  Liver- 
poos,  Canning,  and  Goderich  cabi- 
nets, and  he  is  now  in  opposition. 
Various  of  the  great  borough  owners 
have,  in  late  years,  changed  sides 
more  than  once,  in  violation  of  prin- 
ciple, and  apparently  from  the  base 
motive  of  private  benefit.     Mr  Can- 
ning, by  the  formation  of  his  Minis- 
try, and  the   Duke   of  Wellington 
and  Sir  R.  Peel,  by  their  conduct  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  Avellnigh  de- 
stroyed integrity  amidst  public  men ; 
and  these  borough  owners  have  since 
taken   the  first  place  in  exhibiting 
sordid  and  shameless   disregard  of 
it.     A  number  of  ministerial  and  op- 
position boroughs  might  be  spared, 
but  it  would  be  neither  practicable 
nor  proper  to  bind  individual  owners 
of  them  constantly  to  the  same  side. 
What   Cleveland,   or    Hertford,    or 
Bedford,  or  Rutland,  could,  in  these 
liberal  times,  be  always  restricted 
to  the  bread  and  water  of  opposition? 
Without  bonds,  the  opposition  bo- 
roughs would,  probably,  be  nearly 
all  ministerial  ones,  a  month  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  law. 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  if  a  portion 
of  the  close  boroughs  should  be  re- 
tained, they  ought  to  be  no  longer 
individual  property.  Should  they 
remain  such  property,  the  reduction 
of  the  number  would  tend  to  range 
them  all  on  one  side,  and  give  them 
the  most  mischievous  character.  It  is 
because  they  are  so  numerous  that 
they  are  beneficial ;  that  however  the 
owners  may  change  sides,  there  must 
still  be  a  formidable  part  of  them  in 
opposition.  Diminish  the  number 
sufficiently,  and  it  will  make  them 
all  the  instruments  of  government 
Where  then  ought  the  ownership  to 
be  vested  ?  With  regard  to  the  mi- 
nisterial onef,  there  would  he  little 
difficulty.  Every  man  who  seeks 
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nothing  beyond  reform  and  public 
good,  will  say  that  Ministers  ought 
to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  if  this  be  true,  the  coun- 
try ought  to  provide  them  with  seats. 
A  number  of  boroughs  might  be 
given  to  them  without  any  danger  of 
their  being  improperly  used.  A  Mi- 
nister ought  not  to  represent  any 
populous  place  ;  he  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  election  unpopularity  and 
defeat,  or  to  be  enabled  to  employ 
the  mighty  means  given  him  by  office 
in  intimidating  and  corrupting  elec- 
tors; he  ought  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  every  place  and  interest. 
The  connexion  of  Mr  Canning  and 
MrHuskisson  with  Liverpool  had  the 
most  baleful  effects  on  the  councils 
of  the  empire,  and  it  frequently  cau- 
sed great  embarrassment  to  govern- 
ment by  the  disclosures  they  made, 
in  public  and  private,  to  their  consti- 
tuents ;  we  do  not  say  how  far  it 
produced  the  scandalous  corruption 
which  the  people  of  Liverpool  have 
just  displayed.  It  would  be  a  gain 
to  public,  convenience  and  benefit,  if 
Ministers  had  seats  in  virtue  of  their 
offices,  were  restricted  from  beco- 
ming candidates  for  populous  places, 
and  had  a  limited  number  ot  seats 
for  promising  young  men  as  subor- 
dinates or  supporters.  This  would 
exempt  them  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree from  the  pernicious  influences 
which,  not  the  Aristocracy,  but  a 
few  individual  Peers,  exercise  over 
them ;  and  it  would  remove  the 
things  which  so  often  deprive  the 
leading  Peers  of  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism. Practically  a  Minister  might 
as  well  sit  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
of  the  votes  of  the  electors  he  nomi- 
nally represents.  The  object  in  re- 
taining the  boroughs  is  to  retain  the 
seats,  without  giving  any  power  of 
choice  to  the  ostensible  electors. 

The  difficulty  would  rest  with  the 
Opposition  boroughs.  It  is  essential 
for  the  Opposition  to  have  as  many 
of  these  boroughs  or  free  seats  as 
the  ministry.  But  then  the  perplex- 
ing question  shews  itself — How  is  it 
to  be  defined  and  distinguished  ?  The 
Ministry  is  a  duly  appointed  and  re- 
cognised body ;  but  the  Opposition, 
although  quite  as  necessary,  is  not. 
The  world  knows  who  form  the  lat- 
j  ter,  but  the  constitution  knows  no- 
I  thing  of  it  save  in  sufferance.  The 
heads  of  it,  like  the  Ministry,  ought 


to  dispose  of  its  seats.  Assuming 
that  these  heads  at  present  consist  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  friends,  how  long 
will  they  continue  to  do  so?  Only, 
we  suspect,  until  Ministers  will  tako 
Sir  Robert  and  certain  of  his  col- 
leagues into  office.  If  afterwards 
the  heads  of  Opposition  be  found  in 
Mr  Hume,  Mr  O'Connell,  Mr  W. 
Harvey,  &c.,  it  will  scarcely  be  said 
that  they  ought  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  filling  of  the  free  seats.  If  the 
parties  which,  until  lately,  bore  the 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  were  per- 
petually separated,  the  matter  might 
be  arranged ;  but  they  are  not.  For 
some  time  before  the  change  of  Mi- 
nistry, there  were  two  great  hostile 
parties  in  opposition — the  old  Tories 
and  Whigs — the  one  of  which  had  at 
least  quite  as  much  right  to  be  deem- 
ed the  constitutional  Opposition  as 
the  other.  Thus  we  know  not  how 
the  difficulty  could  be  surmounted 
of  naming  proper  men  to  dispose  of 
the  seats  in  question. 

There  has  often  been,  and  there 
ought  always  to  be,  an  independent 
party — one  not  seeking  office,  and 
holding  the  balance  between  the  Mi- 
nistry and  Opposition.  This  party  is 
quite  as  necessary,  and  needs  talent 
as  much,  as  the  others.  It,  there- 
fore, ought  to  have  a  small  share  of 
these  seats. 

If  the  close  boroughs  be  wholly 
abolished,  and  no  provision  be  made 
for  securing  to  talent  admission  into 
the  House  of  Commons  without  cost, 
and  exempted  from  the  caprice  and 
control,  of  popular  electors,  we  are 
confident  that  the  abolition  will  in- 
flict infinitely  more  injury  on  the 
cause  of  the  People  than  on  that  of  the 
Aristocracy — will  be  chiefly  a  gain 
to  arbitrary  power — and  will  give  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire.  If  the  plan  of  the  re- 
formers we  have  mentioned  do  not 
secure  half  of  the  boroughs  it  may 
retain  to  the  constitutional  Opposi- 
tion, its  retention  of  a  part  will  be 
more  pernicious  than  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  would  be :  it  will  de- 
stroy the  portion  which  is  invaluable 
to  the  country,  and  give  the  worst 
operation  to  the  other.  Talent  will 
only  be  able  to  gain  the  free  seats 
by  ranging  itself  with  the  Ministry; 
and  the  heads  of  Opposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  ability,  knowledge, 
and  integrity,  must  make  themselves 
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the  slaves  of  popular  passion  and  de- 
lusion, or  be  expelled  Parliament. 

Every  Whig  reformer  will  declare 
that  it  would  have  been  a  great  pub- 
lic evil,  if  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
opposition,  such  men  as  Fox,  Burke, 
Brougham,  Tierney,  &c.,  had  been 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet  they  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  exclusion  at  every  elec- 
tion, and  they  could  only  have  esca- 
ped it  through  the  money  of  others, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  close  bo- 
roughs. If  such  men  ought  always 
to  have  seats,  it  needs  no  proof  to 
shew  that  seats  ought  always  to  be 
provided  for  them;  they  could  place 
no  dependence  on  popular  favour, 
and  their  election  through  it  would 
be  rather  injurious  than  beneficial; 
it  of  course  follows  that  they  ought 
to  have  seats  given  them  in  some 
other  manner.  The  man  who  would 
replace  a  system  which  secures  them 
constant  admission  into  the  House 
with  one  which  would  generally  ex- 
clude them  whefrjn  opposition — that 
is,  when  their  presence  in  it  would 
be  the  most  necessary  for  public 
good — is  not  a  friend  to  popular 
liberty  and  privilege. 

We  do  not  speak  thus  for  the  sake 
of  the  Aristocracy ;  the  distinction 
of  the  boroughs  might,  we  believe,  be 
effected  without  injuring  its  interests. 
We  are  anxious  to  see  the  abomina- 
tion they  form  in  principle  removed ; 
but,  seeking  nothing  beyond  reform, 
we  are  also  anxious  to  retain  the 
benefits  they  yield  in  operation.  We 
cannot  consent  to  sweep  away  good 
with  evil.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
generalize,  and  if  it  were  only  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  elector,  reform 
might  be  understood  by  the  factious 
dunces  who  decide  on  it  so  rashly. 
But  impartial  men  who  love  their 
country  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  glancing  at  the  surface ;  they 
will  not  be  moved  by  assertion  and 
calumny;  they  will  examine  deeply 
and  widely,  and  sanction  such  change 
alone  as  will  be  improvement.  Either 
substitute  for  these  boroughs  some- 
thing which  will  secure  to  the  great 
leaders  of  opposition  the  easy  and 
certain  entrance  into  Parliament 
they  have  hitherto  had,  or,  for  the 
sake  of  liberty  and  the  empire,  pre- 
serve them  with  all  their  iniquity  ! 

If  they,  or  any  part  of  them,  be  abo- 
lished, the  question  arises— to  whom 


are  their  seats  to  be  transferred  ? 
Putting  out  of  sight  the  Aristocracy, 
they  have  always,in  the  most  flourish- 
ing part  of  English  history,  belonged 
to  the  landed  interest ;  and  if  nothing 
beyond  reform  be  attempted,  they 
must,  after  the  abolition,  belong  to 
it.  The  name  of  this  interest  has, 
in  late  years,  been  as  studiously 
suppressed,  as  though  it  had  been 
without  existence.  The  newspaper 
scribes  and  gin-shop  reviewers  have 
always  spoken  from  motives  alike 
guilty  and  obvious,  as  though  the 
whole  land  of  the  country  were  held 
by  the  great  Aristocrats.  Placing 
the  latter  and  their  land  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  there  is  a  landed 
interest,  which  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
any  other;  and  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, justice  and  equity,  it  has  as 
much  right  as  any  other  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Every  honest  reformer  will  say,  that 
on  the  score  of  public  good,  the 
seats  which  are  now  its  own,  must 
not  be  taken  from  it  by  reform  ;  how 
to  secure  them  to  it,  requires  much 
consideration. 

This  great  interest  in  late  years 
has  been  far  more  inefficiently  re- 
presented than  any  other,  the  causes 
of  this  are  continually  enlarged,  and 
without  reform,  the  distress  which 
has  so  long  sat  on  it  must  soon  be- 
come ruin. 

In  circumstance  and  system  of 
election,  other  interests  have  a  de- 
structive superiority  over  it;  and  this 
is  utterly  indefensible,  even  on  the 
uniformity  doctrines  of  the  Radicals. 
In  the  first  place,  while  it  has  no  in- 
fluence in  filling  the  seats  of  other 
interests,  the  latter  have  almost  as 
much  as  itself  in  filling  the  only  seats 
it  possesses.  The  landowners  have 
no  share  in  electing  the  members  of 
manufacturing  and  trading  places ; 
but  the  manufacturers  and  traders 
have  a  vast  share  in  electing  the 
members  of  counties;  and  they  have 
lately  gained  the  support  of  various 
borough  owners.  Small  country 
towns  which  are  open,  are  about  as 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  land- 
ed interest  as  London  and  Liver- 
pool ;  and  their  inhabitants  are  as 
hostile  to  it,  as  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts. 

It  follows  that  the  members  of  ma- 
nufactures and  trade  represent  them 
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only,  and  therefore  they  zealously 
promote  their  interests  at  the  cost  of 
agriculture,  as  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing their  own  re-election;  but 
those  of  agriculture  represent  manu- 
factures and  trade  likewise;  in  con- 
sequence they  cannot,  in  many  cases, 
even  defend  its  interests,  without  en- 
suring their  expulsion  from  their 
seats  ;  probably  of  two  county  mem- 
bers, one  regularly  acts  with  its  ene- 
mies, while  the  other  opposes  them 
with  nothing  better  than  compro- 
mise. 

This  state  of  things  rapidly  grows 
worse.  The  cities  and  boroughs  con- 
tinually become  more  independent 
of,  and  hostile  to,  the  landed  inte- 
rest ;  and  manufacturing  and  trading 
freeholders  increase  very  greatly, 
while  agricultural  ones  remain  al- 
most stationary.  This  interest  has 
already  been  stripped  of  the  county 
members  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
and  if  no  reform  take  place,  it  will 
soon  share  the  same  fate  in  various 
other  counties.  Its  members  are 
losing  the  seats  for  boroughs  they 
formerly  possessed ;  and  not  many 
of  them  can  now  aft'ord  to  contest 
either  borough  or  county.  Not  only 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  but 
even  trading  lawyers  and  party  em- 
pirics, aspire  at  present  to  county 
seats. 

In  the  second  place,  the  elective 
franchise  in  manufactures  and  trade 
is  gained  not  only  by  purchase,  but 
by  birth,  servitude,  occupancy,  and 
we  think  marriage  :  in  agriculture  it 
is  gained  only  by  property.  In  the 
former,  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
petty  tradesmen,  to  an  enormous 
extent,  have  votes,  independently  of 
property  of  any  kind ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, neither  labourer  nor  farmer  has 
a  vote,  if  he  have  not  a  freehold  of  a 
certain  value.  In  manufactures  and 
trade,  the  poor  voters  go  with  the 
rich  ones,  and  surpass  them  in  hos- 
tility to  agriculture  ;  but  the  small 
and  middling  freeholders  of  country 
towns,  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
latter,  as  those  of  large  manufactu- 
ring places. 

In  the  third  place,  a  borough  can 
be  contested  at  far  less  cost  than  a 
county,  and  tbe  latter  cannot  be  con- 
ti'sU'il  on  the  side  of  agriculture, 
witli  any  hope  of  success,  without 
the  support  of  certain  great  families. 
It  follows  that  the  borough  has 


greater  choice  of  members,  and  is 
represented  with  more  ability  and 
independence,  than  the  county. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  members 
of  the  landed  interest  are  connected 
with  the  party  Aristocracy;  but  those 
of  other  interests  are  not.  If,  there- 
fore, Ministers  decide  on  sacrificing 
it,  they,  by  their  influence  with  this 
Aristocracy,  are  enabled  to  array  al- 
most half  its  own  members  against 
it,  and  neutralize  the  whole.  Although 
this  interest  has  a  great  number  of 
members,  it  is  little  better  than  no- 
minally represented;  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  government;  on  every 
emergency,  one  party  of  them  by 
their  dependence  on  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
party  Aristocrats  on  the  other,  make 
the  whole  powerless  in  its  favour. 
If  trade  and  manufactures  be  attack- 
ed, their  members  act  unanimously 
and  independently  in  their  defence. 

And  in  the  fifth  place,  government 
has  been  for  some  time  acting  on  the 
policy  of  basing  itself  more  and  more 
on  trade  and  manufactures,  and  con- 
ciliating them  by  inroads  on  agricul- 
ture— the  great  party  aristocrats  are 
ranging  themselves  more  and  more 
with  trade  and  manufactures — the 
latter  are  carrying  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  agriculture,  and 
both  the  Ministry  and  Opposition 
have  embraced  the  doctrine,  that  its 
continual,  though  gradual,  sacrifice 
to  them,  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

From  all  this,  our  own  most  care- 
fully formed  and  conscientious  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  Landed  Interest  and 
Aristocracy,  as  a  whole,  have  only 
this  choice  before  them — Reform  or 
ruin.  It  is  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience, and  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  present  system  will  soon  virtu- 
ally drive  them  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  render  them  defence- 
less against  the  mighty  enemies  who 
seek  to  plunge  them  into  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  constitution, 
right  and  public  good,  that  the  land- 
ed interest  ought,  in  respect  of  re- 
presentation in  Parliament,  to  be  pla- 
ced on  an  equality  with  every  other ; 
and  he  who  denies  it,  is  not  a  re- 
former, but  a  revolutionist.  We  care 
not  for  the  Peers ;  it  would  be  far 
better  for  this  interest  if  the  moro 
influential  of  them  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  choice  of  its  members ;  we 
will  throw  them  out  of  the  question, 
and  then  we  may  safely  affirm,  that 
the  landowners  who  are  not  Peers, 
farmers,  and  husbandry  labourers, 
have  as  much  right  to  be  directly  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
part  of  the  population. 

To  produce  the  equality,  it  is 
manifestly  essential  that  manufac- 
tures and  trade  should  have  as  little 
to  do  with  electing  the  members  of 
agriculture,  as  it  has  to  do  with 
electing  theirs.  Let  the  large  towns 
have  members,  but  restrict- their  in- 
habitants from  voting  for  county 
ones.  For  example,  let  the  free- 
holders of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or 
Leeds,  vote  for  its  members,  instead 
of  those  of  the  county.  This  would 
be  so  far  from  being  unjust,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  indefensible 
injustice.  The  town  freeholder  in 
general  has  as  much  connexion  with 
trade,  and  as  little  with  agriculture, 
as  the  burgess  ;  yet  he  is  prohibited 
from  voting  for  the  members  of  the 
town  who  represent  the  trade  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  county  ones  who  repre- 
sent an  interest  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  is  hostile  to.  In  number- 
less cases,  he  votes  for  both  the  town 
and  county  ones — he  votes  for  four, 
while  the  agricultural  freeholder 
can  rarely  vote  for  more  than  those 
of  the  county.  The  inhabitants  of 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  their 
suburbs,  elect  not  only  their  own 
members,  but  the  county  ones  also ; 
they  thus  usurp  a  double  portion  of 
the  franchise,  and  practically  dis- 
franchise the  landowners.  The  un- 
constitutional and  flagitious  charac- 
ter of  this  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  freeholder  of  the  town  too 
small  for  members  ought  still  to  vote 
for  county  ones. 

Having  thus  in  a  great  measure 
separated  the  electors  of  the  landed 
interest  from  others,  it  must  next  be 
considered  which  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  giving  them  the  members  of 
the  abolished  close  boroughs.  If 
these  members  be  given  to  country 
towns,  they  will  either  be  elected  on 
the  same  grounds  as  those  of  manu- 
facturing places— they  will  in  effect 
be  given  to  manufactures  and  trade, 
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or  they  will  again  become  the  pro- 
perty of  borough  owners. 

These  objects  must  be  kept  in 
view— the  vote  must  be  principally 
confined  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture — a  large  number  of 
landowners  must  share  in  the  elec- 
tion— and  the  expense  must  be 
greatly  reduced.  They  would  per- 
haps be  the  best  attained  by  a  modi- 
fication of  Mr  Pitt's  plan  for  increa- 
sing the  number  of  county  members. 
It  is  objected  that  the  experiment 
has  failed  in  Yorkshire ;  but  we 
imagine  matters  would  have  been 
quite  as  bad  in  this  county  as  they 
are,  if  no  change  had  been  made. 
The  four-member  system  might,  we 
think,  work  as  well  in  a  county  as  it 
does  in  the  city  of  London  ;  perhaps 
more  might  be  said  in  its  favour  ;  it 
might  break  the  power  of  the  great 
landowners,  and  cause — which  is  a 
thing  much  to  be  desired — many  of 
the  county  members  to  owe  their 
election  to  middling  and  small  ones. 
We  of  course  say  this  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  manufacturing  freeholders 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
counties. 

A  county  might  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
two  members  to  each;  or  a  number 
of  its  existing  divisions  might  be 
formed  into  a  whole,  and  receive 
two  members.  The  system  of  at- 
taching the  adjoining  hundred  to  a 
country  town  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  turn  of  the  elec- 
tion, either  to  men  who  are  hostile 
to  agriculture,  or  to  one  great  land- 
owner. Nothing  less  than  a  district 
ought  to  have  members. 

To  reduce  the  pernicious  ascend- 
ency of  the  great  landowners,  the 
number  of  electors  ought  to  be  en- 
larged. The  vote  should  be  given 
to  copyholders.  The  principle  of 


giving  it  to  occupancy  is  recognised, 
and  the  reformers  intend  to  make  it 
the  leading  one  in  bestowing  mem- 
bers on  the  large  towns ;  why  then 
cannot  it  be  adopted  in  agricultural 
elections  ?  The  great  landowners  let 
cheap  farms,  and  in  consequence 
their  tenants  are  to  a  wide  extent 
freeholders ;  the  middling  and  small 
ones  demand  high  rents,  therefore 
their  tenants  have  few  votes;  thus 
in  proportion  to  quantity  of  land, 
the  former  have  a  great  advantage 
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over  the  latter.  If  every  occupier  of 
land  worth  annually  twenty  pounds 
and  upwards,  had  a  vote,  the  effects 
we  think  would  be  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  middling  and  small  landown- 
ers. This  vote  for  occupancy  should, 
however,  be  confined  to  the  occu- 
piers of  land,  and  withheld  from 
every  freeholder ;  its  object  should 
be  to  put  the  respectable  occupier 
on  a  level  with  the  latter. 

For  the  same  purpose  the  ex- 
penses of  election  ought  to  be  re- 
duced. We  do  not  wish  to  substi- 
tute one  extreme  for  another ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that 
a  system  which  should  elect  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
free  of  cost,  would  be  a  very  ruinous 
one.  The  existing  law  of  qualifica- 
tion can  be,  and  often  is,  evaded ;  if 
there  were  no  election  expenses, 
men  without  a  shilling  could  easily 
gain  seats ;  and  it  is  evident  enough, 
that,  in  every  quarter,  such  men 
would  be  amidst  the  first  in  seeking 
them.  What  business  has  a  man 
without  fortune  in  the  House?  He 
must  live,  and  his  seat  Avill  yield 
him  no  honest  income ;  he  must, 
therefore,  either  follow  some  em- 
ployment which  will  disqualify  him 
for  discharging  his  public  duties,  or 
become  a  hireling ;  in  truth,  he  must 
at  once  be  a  slave  to  gain  his  nomi- 
nal property.  Such  a  system  would 
be  in  effect  an  extension  of  the  close 
borough  one ;  and  it  would  increase 
the  corrupt  power  of  the  leading 
Peers  and  Ministers.  This  of  course 
does  not  apply  to  what  we  have  said 
respecting  the  free  admission  of  ta- 
lent, because  it  is  to  be  confined  to 
talent  only,  not  elected  by  popular 
choice. 

We  wish  to  see  agriculture  still 
represented  by  reasonably  rich  coun- 
try gentlemen  j  but  we  also  wish  to 
see  that  practical  disqualification  re- 
moved which  now  rests  on  them. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  a  seat  for  a  county  or 
agricultural  district  so  far  as  to  put 
it  within  the  reach  of  any  of  them, 
in  order  that  the  candidate  might 
offer  on  ability  only— the  middling 
and  small  landowners  might  have  a 
proper  share  in  choosing  their  re- 
i  presentatives — and  the  members  of 
the  landed  interest  might  be  duly 
dependent  on  the  mass  of  their  con- 
stituents. 


We  will  observe,  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  abolished  boroughs  be 
given  to  counties,  without  taking 
from  manufacturing  and  trading  free-" 
holders  the  power  of  voting  for 
county  members,  it  will  be  virtually 
to  the  landed  interest  much  the  same 
as  though  they  were  given  to  the 
large  towns.  If  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
get  each  two  additional  members, 
who  will  elect  them '?  The  manu- 
facturing parts  of  Yorkshire  already 
boast  that  they  return  two  of  the 
county  members ;  and  it  is  evident 
enough,  that  in  the  space  of  seven 
or  fourteen  years,  they  will  be  able 
to  return  all  the  four.  In  most 
counties,  the  additional  members 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  free- 
holders we  have  named ;  who  be- 
sides must  neutralize  the  others  to 
the  landed  interest. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  close 
boroughs  in  question,  or  an  equal 
number  of  the  small  independent 
ones,  be  secured  to  agriculture ;  it 
is  however  evident,  that  if  the  pro- 
posed change  transfer  seats  from 
the  latter  to  hostile  interests,  it  will 
be  the  reverse  of  reform. 

Of  these  small  boroughs  we  need 
say  little ;  their  members  might  be 
given  to  the  large  towns ;  although 
they  are  in  many  cases  called  agri- 
cultural ones,  theyare  generally  in 
both  feeling  and  representatives  the 
contrary.  Should  they  be  retained 
for  agriculture  in  lieu  of  the  close 
ones,  the  combining  of  them  with  a 
large  track  of  surrounding  country 
will  not  be  sufficient;  the  vote  in 
them  ought  also  to  be  taken  from 
the  trading  and  given  to  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  inhabitants. 

What  will  reform  do  with  the 
large  boroughs  ?  They  are  the  most 
corrupt  and  dangerous  of  the  whole ; 
and  if  it  do  not  operate  on  them 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  it  will  pro- 
duce small  benefit.  The  system  un- 
der which  the  franchise  is  gained 
by  apprenticeship  and  birth,  is  not 
more  false  in  principle  than  perni- 
cious in  effects.  A  petty  tradesman 
is  free,  but  a  rich  one  is  not ;  from 
this  alone  the  apprentices  and  child- 
ren of  the  former  gain  the  vote ;  and 
those  of  the  latter  are  denied  it.  Be- 
cause a  labourer  is  free,  his  children 
are ;  because  a  merchant  or  profes- 
sional man  is  not  free,  his  children 
are  not.  This  system  confines  the 
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increase  of  freemen  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  shopmen,  mechanics,  and  la- 
bourers, and  scatters  them  through 
the  country.  It  has  already  esta- 
blished in  these  boroughs  what  is 
equivalent  in  effect  to  universal  suf- 
frage. 

If  in  each  borough  the  manufac- 
turing and  trading  freeholders,  and 
all  housekeepers  paying  more  than 
a  certain  rent,  be  allowed  to  vote; 
this  will  do  something  towards  form- 
ing a  balance  to  the  poorer  burgesses 
at  present ;  but  it  will  be  very  in- 
sufficient for  the  future.  Such  bur- 
gesses must  necessarily  multiply  far 
more  rapidly  than  freeholders  and 
housekeepers ;  consequently  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time 
they  must  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  respectable  electors  they  do 
now — they  must  gain  the  complete 
control  of  the  election.  A  burgess 
gives  the  vote  to  his  apprentices 
and  sons — we  think  he  even  in  some 
places  gives  it  to  the  husbands  of 
his  daughters ;  if  freeholders  and 
housekeepers  be ,  allowed  to  vote, 
they  must  do  the  same,  for  the  in- 
justice cannot  be  tolerated  of  con- 
ceding the  privilege  to  one  set  of 
electors,  and  refusing  it  to  another 
far  more  worthy  of  it.  We  need  not 
shew  how  this  would  operate  in  mul- 
tiplying electors,  particularly  non- 
resident ones.  At  present  the  bought 
outvoters  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
requires  a  fortune  to  bring  them  to 
the  poll,  and  they  hold  the  turn  of 
the  election ;  their  power  is  so  for- 
midable, that  a  candidate  frequently 
canvasses  them  the  first,  as  the  best 
means  of  discovering  how  far  he  can 
hope  for  success.  We  could  name 
several  places  in  which  at  the  last 
election  the  candidates  who  had  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
thrown  out,  and  the  sitting  members 
were  elected  by  the  outvoters.  The 
latter  continually  increase  largely 
in  numbers  and  power,  and  if  no 
change  be  made,  they  will  soon  in 
most  places  virtually  disfranchise 
the  inhabitants. 

The  evil  fruits  of  this  system  ex- 
tend much  farther.  The  same  men 
who  elect  members  of  Parliament 
also  elect  the  mayors  and  aldermen 
— the  magistrates — the  local  rulers 
of  the  place.  Thus  the  selection  of 
the  magistracy  is,  in  the  majority, 
confined  to  the  corrupt  and  preju- 


diced ignorant;  while  respectable 
merchants,  tradesmen,  professional 
men,  and  housekeepers,  have  no  voice 
in  it.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
bribery  also.  If  our  memory  do  not 
mislead  us,  the  Liverpool  papers 
stated,  not  long  ago,  that  as  much 
money  had  been  expended  in  this 
most  pure  place,  in  a  contest  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  as  is  often  expended 
elsewhere  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  addition,  the  Magis- 
trates must  be  taken  from  the  bur- 
gesses. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  this  mon- 
strous system  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree destructive  to  public  and  pri- 
vate morals;  it  strips  both  represent- 
ative and  constituent  of  patriotism 
and  integrity. 

Those  who  would  spare  it,  and  yet 
destroy  the  comparatively  beneficial 
close  boroughs,  are  not  reformers, 
but  men  whose  schemes  would  has- 
ten the  arrival  of  public  ruin.  We 
have  no  wish  to  take  the  franchise 
from  any  one  who  already  possesses 
it;  but,  however,  we  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  gained  any  longer  by  ap- 
prenticeship and  birth.  This  would 
gradually  extinguish  the  poor,  cor- 
rupt, and  non-resident  electors.  A 
boy  from  the  country  goes  to  any 
borough — for  example,  to  Hull — as 
an  apprentice,  and  in  consequence 
he  becomes  one  of  its  electors.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  removes  to  London  or  Liverpool, 
and  fixes  himself  there  for  life.  What 
stake  has  he  in  the  welfare  of  Hull  ? 
None  ;  it  is  not  the  place  of  his  birth 
or  residence ;  he  has  no  vote  during 
the  period  he  is  really  interested  in 
it,heonly gains  one  when  he  becomes 
to  it  a  stranger.  Yet  he  votes  for  its 
members,  while  its  respectable  inha- 
bitants are  restricted  from  doing  so ; 
and  he,  and  men  like  him,  hold  the 
turn  of  the  election,  in  spite  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  is  more  accessible 
to  bribery  than  the  resident  electors, 
and  he  almost  always  sells  himself, 
without  regard  to  anything  but  price. 
Either  this  is  thoroughly  indefensi- 
ble, or  the  members  of  a  place  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  corrupt  strangers  and 
enemies  to  it.  As  the  vote  is  given 
for  the  good  of  the  place,  and  not  of 
the  individual,  we  cannot  see  why 
a  man  should  not  forfeit  his  freedom 
by  removing  from  the  place,  of  which 
he  is  free;  but,  however,  we  would 
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at  once  permit  every  freeman  to  vote 
in  that  of  his  residence,  borough  or 
county,  and  prohibit  him  from  voting 
in  any  other.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  burgess  and  free- 
holder; the  latter  has  the  same  stake 
in  the  county  from  which  he  draws 
his  vote,  whether  he  reside  in  or  out 
of  it;  therefore  his  vote  ought  not  to 
be  aft'ected  by  non-residence.  The 
county  freeman  is  at  present  dis- 
franchised as  soon  as  he  parts  with 
his  stake  in  the  interest  of  the  county. 

If  reform  do  not  extend  to  those 
matters,  and  be  successful  in  putting 
an  end  to  bribery  and  the  influence 
of  superiors,  what  will  be  its  leading 
fruits  ?  The  seats  of  these  boroughs 
will  be  monopolized,  not  by  the 
Whigs — not  even  by  the  democrats 
of  Greek-loan  renown — but  by  the 
Cobbetts,  Hunts,  and  O'Connells. 
The  great  cause  why  better  men  now 
possess  them,  is,  such  men  monopo- 
lize the  means  of  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation; remove  this  cause,  without 
changing  the  majority  of  electors, 
and  every  seat  will  pass  to  dema- 
gogues and  traitors. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  and  im- 
purities of  the  scot  and  lot  places,  Ave 
are  inclined  to  spare  some  of  the  larger 
of  them.  We  even  think  that  a  very 
small  corner  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  given  to  the  Woods, 
Hunts,  and  O'Connells — to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  very  rabble.  We  are 
aware  that  these  members  are  always 
the  most  incapable,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
but  still  they  have  their  use.  They 
form  the  means  by  which  the  multi- 
tude can  always  bring  its  grievances 
and  politics  before  Parliament ;  and 
also  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
want  of  sense,  truth,  and  honesty  of 
the  demagogues  who  delude  it. 

All  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  in  gi- 
ving members  to  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  the  franchise  ought 
to  be  limited  to  property ;  we  will 
therefore  only  observe,  that  a  low 
qualification  will  operate  much  like 
universal  suffrage. 

We  will  now  offer  some  general 
observations.  Reform  is  not  to  cre- 
ate a  new  system  ;  it  is  cautiously  to 
remove  what  is  bad  and  supply  what 
is  defective ;  but  it  is  also  to  preserve 
what  is  valuable,  without  regard  to 
theory  and  speculation.  What  does 


the  elective  franchise  exist  for  ? 
Solely  to  provide  the  best  possible 
House  of  Commons.  To  Set  up  in- 
dividual right  to  it  against  general 
good  is  absurd;  the  right  can  exist 
in  the  good  only.  Each  interest  and 
class  must  be  duly  represented,  this 
is  essential  for  enabling  the  indivi- 
dual to  be  so ;  and  to  compass  it,  the 
existing  system  gives  a  number  of 
seats  to  each.  In  some  places  the 
lower,  in  others  the  middle,  and  in  a 
third  portion  the  upper  classes  elect 
the  members.  In  those  places  the 
agriculturists,  and  in  these  the  manu- 
facturers, are  theelectors;  the  seats  of 
this  place  belong  to  one  trade,  and  of 
that,  to  another.  The  effect  is  what 
it  would  be  if  the  labourers  of  the 
whole  country  were  to  elect  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  exclusively, 
and  the  other  classes,  and  each  of 
the  different  interests,  were  to  do  the 
same. 

This  is  perfect  in  principle ;  it  is 
the  only  mode  which  can  ensure  pro- 
per equality  of  representation,  in- 
dividual and  collective.  It  is,  how- 
ever, railed  against  by  the  reformers 
as  an  intolerable  evil.  They  must 
look  at  the  elector,  but  not  at  the 
House  of  Commons — at  the  indivi- 
dual right,  but  not  at  the  general 
good.  They  must  have  the  same 
system  in  every  place  without  re- 
gard to  consequences. 

This  is  false  in  principle,  and  it 
would  be  radical  change,  but  not  re- 
form. If  the  lower  classes  had  the 
same  proportion  of  power  in  every 
place,  they  would  elect  all  the  House, 
or  none  of  it :  the  case  would  be  si- 
milar with  the  upper  classes.  Uni- 
formity would  give  to  some  interests 
a  destructive  command  over  others : 
thus  it  is  now  in  freehold  votes  gi- 
ving many  of  the  seats  of  agriculture 
to  manufactures  and  trade.  The 
House  of  Commons  affords  abundant 
proof,  that  to  make  a  man  the  repre- 
sentative of  conflicting  classes  and 
interests,  is  to  make  him  no  repre- 
sentative—is to  render  him  a  cipher 
or  betrayer;  and  that  to  give  him  effi- 
ciency, he  must  represent  one  only. 

Reform,  therefore,  ought  to  retain 
the  principle  of  the  existing  system, 
and  give  to  each  interest  and  class 
the  number  of  seats  required  by  com- 
mon good :  by  this  it  ought  to  regu- 
late its  distribution  of  members  and. 
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the  franchise.  We  speak  not  of  mi- 
nute calculation,  but,  in  portioning 
out  the  House  of  Commons,  it  must 
disregard  individuals,  and  give  pro- 
per portions  of  it  to  proper  and  dis- 
tinct portions  of  the  community ;  or 
it  will  create  an  intestine  enemy  to 
destroy  the  empire.  With  reference 
to  the  larger  divisions,  manufactures 
and  trade  may  be  regarded  as  one ; 
but  they  are  opposed  to  agriculture, 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  balance  of  power  be- 
tween them  and  it :  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  have  many  feelings  in 
common  which  are  adverse  to  the 
upper  ones ;  of  course  the  latter  must 
have  a  sufficiency  of  seats  for  their 
defence.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual depend  on  those  of  the  class 
and  interest  to  which  he  belongs; 
consequently  it  is  preposterous  to 
look  at  him  only  in  distributing  the 
franchise  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  class  and  interest. 

We  are  not  friendly  to  the  princi- 
ple advocated  here  and  adopted  in 
France,  of  exalting  professional  men 
into  privileged  electors.  The  civil 
part  of  them  would  be,  in  general, 
entitled  to  vote  as  housekeepers; 
and  with  respect  to  the  naval  and 
military  part,  we  think  they  have  no 
more  right  to  the  franchise  than  cus- 
tom-house and  police  officers.  Pro- 
fessional men  would  make  the  least 
independent  of  all  electors.  In  most 
places  their  vote  would  be  little  felt, 
but  in  some  it  would  have  great  ef- 
fect; in  Westminster,  naval  and  mi- 
litary officers,  medical  men,  &c. 
would  almost  hold  the  turn  of  the 
election.  When  the  incessant  fierce- 
ness with  which  half-pay  and  other 
officers  hunt  employment  and  pro- 
motion is  looked  at,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  their  votes  would  be 
generally  at  the  command  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  reducing  the  expense  and 
length  of  elections,  we  wil  1  not  speak; 
it  excites  no  difference  of  opinion. 
We  will,  however,  repeat,  that  we 
have  no  wish  to  substitute  one  ex- 
treme for  another.  Public  good,  and 
even  purity  in  the  elector,  do  not 
require  that  an  election  should  be 
wholly  divested  of  expense.  Every 
Englishman  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  humours  and  festivities 
of  a  popular  one,  will  be  loath  to  see 


them    replaced    with    the    sombre, 
moody,  hungry,  sanctimonious  cha- 
racteristics of  a  Ranter  camp -meet- 
ing.    It  is  part  of  the  Englishman's 
nature   to  dine  on  his  political  so- 
lemnities— to  remove  their  gloom  and 
asperities  with  refreshing  viands  and 
generous  beverage;  let  not  reform 
do  violence  to  it.    Prohibit  the  vote 
from  being  sold — get  rid  of  outvoters 
— let  county  electors  vote  as  near 
home  as  possible — confine  the  du- 
ration of  an  election  to  one  day — let 
there  be  no  treating  until  the  close — 
but  still  let  poor  and  rich  have  the 
means  of  drinking  in  moderation  the 
health  of  the  members.    A  man  who 
cannot  afford  to  expend  a  thousand 
or  two  at  an  election,  is  not  a  fitting 
one  to  be  a  representative ;  woe  to 
the  purity  and  independence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  if  it  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  poor  and  needy ! 
The  reduction  of    expense  must 
bring  into  the  field  a  host  of  new 
candidates;  reform   must  therefore 
be  careful  to  exclude  improper  ones. 
By  the  constitution  and  law,  every 
member  is  bound  to  be  a  burgess  of 
the  borough,  or  freeholder  of  the 
county,  he  represents.     What  is  the 
intention  of  this  ?  Clearly  that  he 
shall  be  a  real  and  regular  inhabitant 
of  the  borough   or  county.     What 
would  be  the  fruits  if  duly  enforced? 
Each  borough  and  county  would  be 
represented  by   men    of   business, 
fully  acquainted  with  its   interests, 
and  having  a  deep  stake   in  them. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  be 
composed  of  men  minutely  informed 
touching  the  circumstances,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  their  constituents — 
little  liable  to  be   swayed   by  the 
temptations  of  power  and  party — 
largely  interested  in  honesty  and  in- 
dependence— free  from  the  spirit  of 
Cockneyism — andfilled  with  thesen- 
timents  of  the  whole  population  of 
the   country.     It   would   more   fre- 
quently  change   its   members,   and 
gain  new  spirit  and  ability ;  the  mem- 
bers would  be  infinitely  more  under 
the  proper  control   of  their  consti- 
tuents, than  is  the  case  at  present. 

The  law  here  is  constantly  evaded. 
A  man  who  has  never  even  seen  a 
borough  or  county  wishes  to  offer 
for  it  at  an  election ;  therefore  at  the 
moment  he  buys  his  freedom  or  a 
petty  freehold,  or  he  has  a  mock  free- 
hold given  him,  he  is  elected,  and 
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perhaps  he  never  sees  it  again.  This 
gross  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  law,  in  respect  of  their  spirit, 
has  the  most  baleful  consequences. 
The  boroughs  at  least  are  generally 
represented  by  utter  strangers  to 
them — by  men  who  are  divided  from 
them  in  sentiment  and  interest,  who 
are  incapable  of  representing  them, 
and  who  seek  their  seats  as  a  means 
of  corrupt  gain  to  themselves.  It  is 
a  fertile  source  of  corruption  to  the 
elector,  as  well  as  the  candidate;  it 
fills  the  place  with  factious  politics, 
and  causes  the  election  to  turn  on 
them.  It  forms  the  great  engine  by 
which  government  and  party  fill  the 
House  of  Commons  with  their  pro- 
fligate menials. 

South  wark  has  been  for  some  time 
represented  byaparty  military  officer. 
At  the  last  two  or  three  elections, 
Hull  was  infested  by  strange  Irish- 
men and  government  clerks  as  can- 
didates; and  on  one  occasion  an 
Irishman  was  elected.  The  members 
for  Nottingham  now  are  a  Scotch 
soldier  and  a  Cockney  lawyer.  A 
Scotch  placeman  sits  for  Norwich. 
One  of  the  York  members  is  an 
officer  in  the  Guards.  A  London 
merchant  and  a  military  Colonel 
represent  Worcester.  At  the  last 
election  for  Yorkshire,  a  practising 
barrister,  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  county,  was  returned ;  and  when 
he  vacated  his  seat,  the  party  which 
elected  him  wished,  according  to  the 
newspapers,  to  replace  him  with  Sir 
T.  Denman.  The  boroughs  generally 
are  represented  in  this  manner. 
What  could  an  Irish  stranger,  like 
Mr  O'Neil,  know  of  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  Hull  ?  How  can  those  of 
Norwich  be  known  to  Mr  R.  Grant ; 
or  those  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  R. 
Fergusson  and  Sir  T.  Denman?  What 
possibility  was  there  that  a  man  like 
Lord  Brougham  could  represent  the 
sentiments,  or  attend  to  the  weal  of 
Yorkshire  ?  Such  men  are  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  business,  local 
information,  and  provincial  feeling, 
requisite  for  enabling  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duties.  They  may  pre- 
sent petitions,  but  they  cannot  even 
be  depended  on  for  supporting  them. 
They  have  little  hope  of  being  again 
elected,  therefore  they  use  their  seats 
to  serve  the  Ministry  or  Opposition, 
in  utter  contempt  of  their  constitu- 
ents. It  is  notorious  that  many  of 
the  individuals  we  have  named,  were 


invited  to  stand  by  ignorant  profli- 
gate factions,  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  the  good  of  the  places  or  the 
empire,  and  to  prevent  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  part  of  the  electors  Irom 
returning  proper  representatives. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  in  con- 
sequence composed  mainly  of  men 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  London, 
Paris,  and  the  watering  places,  and 
who  all  move  in  the  same  kind  of 
society.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  ought, 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  population 
— an  assemblage  selected  from  the 
real  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  little  better  than 
a  body  of  fashionable  Londoners.  Its 
members,  of  course,  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  incompetent.  Are  laws 
made  or  altered  which  affect  agricul- 
ture and  trade— they  do  not  under- 
stand them :  is  the  population  dis- 
tressed— they  know  nothing  of  cir- 
cumstance and  fact,  cause  and  reme- 
dy :  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  speak 
the  opinion  of  the  country — they  are 
only  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of 
the  London  newspapers.  They  enter 
it  to  push  their  own  fortunes,  or  fol- 
low party  leaders  only ;  many  of 
them  are  furnished  with  money  and 
influence,  and  sent  to  the  places  they 
represent,  by  the  Ministry,  Opposi- 
tion, or  some  great  family,  solely  that 
they  may  be  its  instruments. 

All  honest  men  will  admit  that  it 
is  essential  for  the  electors  of  a  place 
to  have  due  knowledge  of  a  candi- 
date before  they  elect  him ;  they 
ought  to  know  his  political  creed 
from  better  authority  than  his  own 
declarations;  and  to  have  correct  in- 
formation touching  his  private,  as 
wellas  public  character.  Yet, through 
the  practical  violation  of  law  in  ques- 
tion, the  electors  of  most  open  places, 
save  counties,  return  men  of  whom 
they  know  nothing;  the  candidate 
may  be,  as  he  too  often  is,  a  dema- 
gogue, gamester,  turncoat,  profligate, 
or  party  slave,  and  still  they  elect 
him  in  utter  ignorance  of  it.  Let 
elections  be  divested  of  expense,  and 
then,  not  the  itinerant  Broughams, 
Denmans,  and  Grants,  but  the  itine- 
rant Hunts  and  Cobbetts,  will  gain 
the  borough  seats. 

There  is  not  a  single  point  on  which 
reform  is  more  necessary  than  it  is 
on  this.  To  fill  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  men  of  the  best  morals, 
creed,  and  heart — patriotically  inde- 
pendent— duly  acquainted  with  the 
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affairs  and  circumstances  of  the  com- 
munity— animated  with  the  feelings 
of  the  population  at  large — free  from 
the  passions  and  chains  of  party 
leaders — and  bound  to  make  a  right 
use  of  their  trust  it,  is  essential  that 
the  members  of  every  place  should 
be  elected  from  amidst  its  real  inha- 
bitants. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  this  ?  If 
Reform  give,  as  it  is  intended  to  do, 
members  to  populous  places  only, 
each  will  contain  a  sufficient  number 
of  duly  qualified  men  to  select  from ; 
noplace,  in  truth, ought  to  have  mem- 
bers, which  does  not  contain  men 
capable  of  representing  it.  A  great 
change  would  be  made  in  the  com- 
position of  the  House — so  much  the 
better.  Who  would  be  expelled  ?  A 
host  of  party  minions,  adventurers, 
slaves  of  faction,  officers,  lawyers, 
£c.,  who  only  occupy  their  seats  to 
disgrace  and  ruin  their  country. 
Every  upright,  able  man,  who  now 
sits  in  the  House,  could  still  sit  in  it ; 
nay,  his  chance  for  a  seat  would  be 
better  than  it  is.  The  free  seats 
would  admit  the  talented  members. 
The  Aristocracy  would  have  for  its 
connexions  the  agricultural  seats, 
which  are  about  all  it  can  hope  for, 
or  even  now  obtain:  in  many  respects 
it  would  be  a  great  gainer. 

We  would  therefore  make  the  ex- 
isting plan  properly  operative.  No 
man  should  be  permitted  to  offer  for 
a  place,  who  had  not  resided  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in,  or  within 
a  small  number  of  miles  of  it  If 
this  number  were  ten  or  twelve,  it 
might  enable  smaller  places  to  elect 
from  inhabitants  of  large  ones,  and 
country  gentlemen,  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  known  to  them,  as  their 
own  inhabitants.  In  counties,  this 
would  make  scarcely  any  practical 
change. 

We  must  now  bestow  a  brief  no- 
tice on  voting  by  ballot.  It  might  be 
very  properly  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  reform 
• — that  it  is  a  radical  change  of  mode, 
advocated  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  radical  change  in  the 
majority  of  electors — that  its  express 
object  is,  to  deprive  that  of  election 
power,  which  has  always  exercised 
it  with  the  sanction  of  the  first  au- 
thorities. 

Waiving  this,  the  ballot  places  be- 
fore us  the  following  question — Is  it 


beneficial,  or  the  contrary,  for  pro- 
perty to  have  influence  beyond  the 
vote  it  gives  to  its  owner  ?  The  ques- 
tion affects  the  manufacturer  and 
tradesman  as  much  as  the  landowner, 
the  borough  as  much  as  the  county. 
We  have  already  supported  change, 
for  taking  the  control  of  seats  from  the 
property  of  one  individual,  or  a  very 
small  number;  therefore  the  question 
may  be  stated  thus — If  the  influence 
acquired  through  property.in  a  coun- 
ty or  borough,  be  divided  amidst  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  ought 
it  to  be  destroyed,  or  preserved  ? 

How  is  such  influence  always  ex- 
ercised? The  owners  are  intelligent, 
honourable  men,  having  a  deep  stake 
in  the  interests  of  the  place  they 
dwell  in,  and  the  public  weal;  they 
are  pretty  equally  divided  in  politics ; 
their  party  feelings  are  pure  from 
corrupt  motives ;  they  wish  to  elect 
only  respectable  candidates,  and  they 
combine  to  exclude  demagogues  and 
traitors.  If  particular  individuals 
among  them  act  from  personal  rea- 
sons, the  body  does  not.  Now  sup- 
pose that, in  a  county  or  borough, for- 
ty or  fifty  such  men  control  the  votes 
of  their  tenants,  workmen,  &c. ;  the 
worst  which  can  be  said  is,  they  real- 
ly elect  the  members.  Is  there  the 
smallest  ground  for  believing,  that  if 
the  case  were  different,  the  electors 
at  large  would  have  better  qualified 
candidates  to  choose  from,  or  would 
make  a  better  choice  ?  No  ;  but  there 
is  proof  for  producing  an  opposite 
conviction. 

But  these  men  do  not  really  con- 
trol the  election.  The  turn  of  the 
latter — the  casting  vote,  is  still  held 
by  electors  who  possess  no  property- 
influence.  Assuming  that,  in  the 
county  of  York,  twenty  great  land- 
owners are  on  one  side,  and  twenty 
are  on  another,  their  votes  neutral- 
ize each  other  to  a  very  large  extent; 
the  middling  and  small  independent 
landowners  hold  the  turn  of  the 
election,  therefore  they  really  elect 
the  members,  and  the  influence  of 
the  great  ones  is  chiefly  felt  in  the 
exclusion  of  improper  candidates. 
Such  influence  is  now  carried  too  far 
in  exclusion ;  but  this  arises  from, 
and  of  course  may  be  corrected  by 
abolishing,  the  great  expense. 

If  the  influence  of  property  were 
entirely  destroyed,  what  would  fol- 
low ?  The  philosophers — the  men 


of  abstract  principle— reply  trium- 
phantly,— Every  elector  would  vote 
independently!  Is  independence  in 
them  all  that  is  necessary  ?  The  elect- 
ors who  returned  O'Connell,  who 
have  just  elected  Hunt,  and  who  on 
various  occasions  voted  for  Cobbett, 
were  no  doubt  perfectly  independ- 
ent ;  but  their  use  of  independence 
is  sufficient  to  convince  most  people 
that  they  ought  not  to  possess  it,  if 
the  constitution  and  public  welfare 
be  of  any  value. 

The  most  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion exists,  that  under  such  destruc- 
tion, the  lower  classes  of  electors 
throughout  the  country  would  all 
vote  on  one  side.  On  what  grounds 
would  they  vote  ?  Opposition  to, 
and  hatred  of,  their  superiors— pre- 
judice, passion,  and  delusion — fac- 
tious motives  and  objects — the  wish 
for  ruinous  changes  of  law  and  in- 
stitution. For  whom  would  they 
vote  ?  Projectors,  innovators,  de- 
magogues, and  traitors.  The  truth 
of  this  is  put  out  of  question  by  the 
conduct  they  have  so  long  exhibited. 

If  the  elector  be  not  qualified  to 
give  his  vote  wisely  as  well  as  in- 
dependently, he  must  be  guided  by 
the  intelligent,  virtuous  superior, 
who  has  a  deep  interest  in  guiding 
him  aright,  or  he  will  servilely  follow 
the  unprincipled  demagogue. 

The  choice  before  us,  therefore,  is 
this.  We  must  have  the  majority  of 
electors  ranged  on  one  side  as  a 
whole,  actuated  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous feelings,  and  supporting  the 
worst  candidates  ;  or  we  must  have 
them  broken  into  parties  combined 
with  their  superiors,  voting  on  prin- 
ciples of  public  good,  fmd  support- 
ing the  best  candidates.  The  evils 
on  one  side  are  so  trifling  compared 
with  those  on  the  other,  that  no  ho- 
nest man  can  hesitate.  The  history 
of  this  country  proves,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  when  duly  di- 
vided, is  of  the  most  necessary  and 
beneficial  character.  It  will  not  do 
to  tell  us  that  reform  will  lop  off 
the  bad  part  of  the  electors,  for  we 
know  better.  The  middling  house- 
keepers in  towns,  small  freeholders 
and  farmers,  are  infected  to  a  fearful 
extent  with  the  doctrines  of  Radical- 
ism. Cobbett's  influence  lies  chiefly 
amidst  farmers.  The  Irish  electors, 
jf  free  from  the  influence  of  property, 
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Avould  return  only  such  members  as 
O'Connell. 

Our  decided  conviction,  as  we 
have  stated  on  other  occasions,  is, 
that  the  influence  of  the  landlord 
over  the  tenant,  the  master  over  the 
servant,  the  superior  over  the  infe- 
rior, enters  into  the  essence  of  free 
and  good  government;  that  there 
can  be  no  harmony, liberty,  and  pros- 
perity without  it ;  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  state  necessity  for  that 
part  of  the  population  which  has  a 
deep  stake  on  the  right  side  of  things, 
to  be  able  to  combine  with  it,  or  at 
least  to  restrain  the  other.  It  must 
be  remarked,  that  this  influence  dif- 
fers widely  from  absolute  control; 
dissatisfaction  in  those  subject  to  it, 
aided  by  public  feeling,  commonly 
prevents  it  from  being  improperly 
exercised. 

As  the  ballot  is  advocated  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  influ- 
ence of  landowners,  we  will  observe 
that,  in  our  judgment,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns England  and  Scotland,  it  would 
injure  the  county  landowner  far  less 
than  the  borough  master  and  free- 
holder. 

We  might  safely  leave  the  matter 
here,  but  we  will  not  do  so.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ballot  does  not,  and 
cannot,  ensure  secrecy ;  in  regard, 
therefore,  to  its  great  object,  it  is  of 
no  material  value. 

With  it,  the  tenant  or  workman 
would  be  asked  by  his  landlord  or 
master  for  his  vote,  or  who  he  in- 
tended to  vote  for ;  a  refusal  to  pro- 
mise or  disclose,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to,  and  punished  as,  an  open 
vote  given  against  his  landlord  or 
master.  Thus  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  as  he  does  at  present, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  deliberate  false- 
hood ;  the  ballot  would  only  exempt 
him  from  the  influence  of  property 
by  destroying  his  morals. 

It  would  rather  promote  than  pre- 
vent bribery  and  corruption.  The 
committees  can  easily  ascertain  how 
far  the  promise  of  an  elector,  from 
his  politics  and  character,  can  be  re- 
lied on :  they  would,  therefore,  on 
his  solemn  promise,  as  readily  bribe 
him  as  they  do  now.  At  present,  if 
he  give  a  solemn  promise,  shame 
prevents  him  in  most  cases  from 
violating  it ;  but  with  the  ballot  he 
could,  after  selling  his  vote  to  one 
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side,  sell  it  to  the  other  in  security     of  certain  redemption. 
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from  detection,  or  the  ballot  would 
have  no  effect.  His  known  want  of 
morals  could  only  keep  the  bribe 
from  being  offered  him,  and  the  bal- 
lot would  strongly  tempt  him  to 
abandon  them,  by  leading  him  to 
suppose  he  could  do  it  without  dis- 
covery. 

At  present  it  is  a  hopeless  matter 
for  the  agents  of  one  candidate  to 
tempt  the  tenants  and  workmen  who 
are  engaged  through  their  superiors 
to  another  :  introduce  the  ballot,  and 
they  will  use  every  effort  to  gain 
such  tenants  and  workmen  by  cor- 
ruption. The  influence  of  property 
is  now  a  mighty  means  of  prevent- 
ing bribery  ;  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
votes  it  controls  would,  if  free  from 
it,  be  sold. 

If  voting  in  public  place  a  man 
under  influence  on  the  one  hand,  it 
also  binds  him  to  profession  and 
pledge  on  the  other.  It  forms  the 
great  bulwark  against  apostacy,  trea- 
son, support  of  a  bad  cause,  and  the 
pernicious  use  of  corrupt  votes.  If 
it  place  the  followers  under  control, 
it  restricts  the  leader  to  an  honour- 
able application  of  their  votes  ;  and 
it  furnishes  the  example  which  is 
essential  for  giving  a  beneficial  issue 
to  elections.  If  the  ballot  were  ef- 
fective, the  middle  class  of  electors 
could  barter  their  votes,  to  the  be- 
trayal of  their  cause,  and  govern- 
ment could  buy  its  powerful  oppo- 
nents in  security.  Are  we  to  find  any 
preservative  against  this  in  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  Liverpool  electors,  or 
the  history  of  the  last  House  of 
Commons  ? 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
the  ballot  would  be  inoperative,  or 
it  would  have  mighty  effect  in  de- 
stroying morals,  extending  corrup- 
tion and  treachery,  and  causing  elec- 
tions to  turn  on  falsehood,  bribery, 
and  apostacy.  In  America,  it  is  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter,  because 
her  circumstances  differ  totally  from 
those  of  England. 

We  must  say  a  word  of  it,  in  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  specially.  It  is  well- 
known,  that  there  the  Catholic  Priest, 
at  present,  prevails  against  the  land- 
lord; destroy  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  former  will  command 
every  Catholic  vote;  the  pledge  ex- 
acted by  him  in  secret,  will  be  a 
matter  of  conscience,  and,  therefore, 
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would  make  the  Catholic  Priests  as 
much  the  electors  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  members,  as  they  would  be,  if 
they  alone  had  votes.  This  ought 
to  be  sufficient  for  ensuring  its  re- 
jection. Other  things  may  be  pleaded 
against  it,  generally.  It  would  ren- 
der a  scrutiny  impossible,  and  this 
would  have  much  influence  in  giving 
the  turn  of  elections  to  bad  votes. 
It  would  operate  balefully  against 
public  spirit,  as  well  as  opinion ; 
and  prove  a  great  means  of  tempting 
neighbours  to  betray  and  ruin  each 
other. 

It  has  been  declared  highly  ridi- 
culous to  do  so,  but,  nevertheless, 
we  will  repeat  the  appeal  to  the 
Englishman's  nationality.  We  call 
on  every  right-hearted  Englishman 
to  array  himself  against  this  out- 
landish and  most  un-English  innova- 
tion. 

On  shortening  the  life  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  little  to  offer.  Ta- 
king into  account  that  the  term  of 
seven  years  is  not  the  constant,  but 
the  occasional  and  extreme  one,  and 
that  a  Parliament  sometimes  is  only 
suffered  to  live  two  or  three,  we  do 
not  say  that  change  is  necessary.  At 
any  rate,  the  term  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  five  years. 

But  Reform,  to  be  materially  be- 
neficial, must  be  extended  in  a  very 
unsparing  manner  to  the  reformers 
themselves.  Our  readers  are  aware, 
that  at  some  recent  elections  in  Ire- 
land, a  Catholic  Association  took  to 
itself  the  disposal  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  this  pestilential  body 
will  virtually  do  the  same  at  the  next 
election.  The  example  is  in  course 
of  rapid  imitation  in  England.  There 
is  an  Anti-Slavery  society,  headed  by 
sundry  flaming  reformers ;  this  body, 
at  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
did  its  utmost  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  almost  every  place.  A  mighty 
combination  exists,  called  the  Bir- 
mingham Union,  which  avowedly 
labours  to  control  every  election 
within  its  reach.  A  society  has  late- 
ly been  formed  at  Leeds,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  the  coun- 
ty of  York,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
close  borough, and  doubtlessly,  Leeds 
too,  if  the  latter  obtain  members. 
Similar  combinations  exist,  and  are 
forming  in  other  places  j  and,  appa- 
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rently,  they  will  soon  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country. 

Why  do  these  bodies  interfere 
with  elections?  Is  it  their  object  to  se- 
cure to  the  elector  freedom  of  choice 
and  fitting  candidates  ?  Or  do  they 
patriotically  labour  to  prevent  in- 
timidation and  delusion,  to  oppose 
falsehood,  prejudice,  and  madness, 
to  suppress  faction,  regulate  party, 
base  contests  on  public  interest,  and 
give  the  requisite  character  to  the 
House  of  Commons?  They  interfere 
to  do  exactly  the  contrary.  The 
Catholic  faction  deprives  the  legal 
electors  of  all  freedom  of  choice,  and 
binds  them  to  one,  and  the  very 
worst,  kind  of  candidates,  to  produce 
convulsion  and  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire.  The  Anti-Slavery  fac- 
tion labours  to  ruin  an  important 
part  of  the  empire,  to  the  mighty 
injury  of  the  whole.  The  Leeds 
faction  intends  practically  to  disfran- 
chise the  Yorkshire  freeholders,  ex- 
clude all  qualified  men  from  the 
representation,  and  force  on  the 
County  such  strangers  or  lawyers, 
as  Sir  T.  Denman  and  Mr  Sykes,  to 
compass  anti-national  and  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  its  own.  The 
case  is  similar  with  the  other  fac- 
tions. All  work  by  the  foulest  means 
—  by  falsehood,  intimidation,  and 
corruption — delusion,  passion,  and 
clamour — joint  purse  and  mob  vio- 
lence; and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  electors  and  candidates  acting 
severally  and  uprightly,  according 
to  the  constitution  and  laws,  to  stand 
against  them. 

These  factions  consist,  to  a  vast 
extent,  of  men  who  are  not  electors, 
and  they  are  really  the  tools  of  a  few 
individuals.  The  followers  are  just 
as  much  the  slaves  of  their  heads,  in 
regard  to  vote  and  candidate,  as  any 
tenants  are  of  their  landlords.  They 
would  give  us  this  reform ;  a  num- 
ber of  close  boroughs  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, on  the  one  hand,  and  every 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  coun- 
ties included,  is  to  be  made  a  close 
borough,  on  the  other.  The  Catholic 
faction  is  the  instrument  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  Papist  Priests  —  the 
Anti-Slavery  one  is  the  tool  of  a  knot 
of  Cockney  lawyers  and  traders — 
and  that  ot  Leeds  is  the  slave  of  a 
Unitarian  manufacturer,  and  certain 
newspaper  fanatics;  these  men  of 


course  are  to  be  the  new  borough- 
mongers.  Thus  the  control  of  elec- 
tions is  to  be  taken  from  property, 
which  is  placed  in  many  hands,  and 
divided  in  principle,  in  order  to  give 
it  to  concentrated  fanaticism  and 
despotism — the  nomination  of  mem- 
bers is  to  be  taken  from  honourable 
and  patriotic  men,  who  have  a  deep 
stake  in  the  public  weal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  it  on  depraved 
and  penniless  brawlers,  demagogues, 
and  traitors. 

If  these  factions  are  to  be  tole- 
rated, it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
reform,  or  to  say  that,  under  any 
system,  there  could  be  purity  and 
freedom  of  election.  With  them,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  other  than  a  profligate, 
factious,  imbecile,  anti-national,  and 
revolutionary  body.  They  must  be 
put  down  with  a  determined  hand, 
head  and  tail,  root  and  branch. 
There  can  be  no  real  representation, 
if  elections  are  to  be  governed  by 
combinations  and  factions. 

We  will  only  glance  at  another 
most  important  matter.  If  the  re- 
spectable electors  be  as  corrupt  as 
those  of  Liverpool  are  stated  to  be, 
what  but  the  greatest  evils  can  flow 
from  reform  ?  Vain  and  pernicious 
must  all  change  be,  without  private 
virtue  and  public  spirit  in  the  elec- 
tor. Here  reform  must  again  be 
comprehensively  applied  to  the  re- 
formers in  respect  of  morals. 

Time  and  space  compel  us  to 
leave  various  material  points  unno- 
ticed ;  but  we  s-hall  perhaps  return 
to  the  subject,  when  the  plan  of 
Ministers  is  placed  before  the  coun- 
try. 

No  change  ought  evidently  to  be 
consented  to  by  the  Aristocracy  and 
patriotic  men,  except  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions : — 

1.  That  talent,  particularly  on  the 
Opposition  side,  continue  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  has  been,  in  respect  of  free- 
dom from  expense  and  popular  in- 
fluence. 

2.  That  the  ignorant  and  corrupt 
part  of  burgesses  be  disfranchised  ; 
and  the  qualification  of  the  elector 
be  based  on  property  in  boroughs 
generally,  and  be  sufficiently  high  to 
ensure  a  reasonable  portion  of  intel- 
ligence and  integrity. 
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8.  That  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  lower  class  of  electors  from  com- 
manding the  elections. 

4.  That  the  landed  interest  be  rai- 
sed to  an  equality  with  others;  and 
have  its  full  number  of  seats  duly 
secured  to  it,  not  only  nominally,  but 
really,  by  the  restriction  of  manufac- 
turing and  trading  freeholders  from 
voting  for  county  members. 

5.  That  every  county  and  borough 
be  bound  to  select  members  from  its 
own  real  and  regular  inhabitants. 

6.  That  the  ballot  be  rejected,  and 
property  be  suffered  to  retain  its  due 
influence. 

7.  That  combinations   for  influ- 
encing elections  be  rigidly  put  down 
by  law. 

If  reform  do  not  comprehend  these 
matters,  it  must  be  sternly  opposed 
by  every  patriot. 

We  have  said,  we  imagine,  suffi- 
cient to  give  mortal  offence  to  both 
sides,  but  as  we  do  not  write  to  please 
either,  it  gives  us  no  concern;  both 
may  profit  in  some  degree  from 
what  we  have  written.  We  conclude 
with  offering  to  each  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

You  who  are  Whig  reformers,  must 
know  that  the  labouring  classes  are 
not  more  anxious  to  injure  the  land- 
ed interest,  than  they  are  to  impose 
ruinous  laws  on  the  manufacturers 
and  traders,  in  respect  of  wages, 
machinery,  &c.  &c.  You  must  be 
aware,  that  they  feel  as  little  affec- 
tion for  you  as  for  the  Tories :  they 
will  only  act  with  you,  when  they 
can  make  you  their  instruments  and 
followers.  Lord  Brougham  found, 
in  Yorkshire,  that  they  must  either 
be  his  "  schoolmasters"  or  enemies; 
at  the  last  election,  it  was  as  neces- 
sary for  a  candidate  to  conceal  his 
connexion  with  you,  as  it  was  for 


him  to  conceal  it  with  the  Ministry: 
the  men  whom  they  follow  hate  you 
even  more  than  the  Tories.  And 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  your 
strength,  even  more  than  that  of  the 
Tories,  lies  in  the  Aristocracy.  Know- 
ing all  this,  as  you  must  do,  can 
you  doubt,  that  if  you  give  to  these 
classes  the  ascendency  at  elections, 
they  will  ruin  manufactures  and 
trade,  as  well  as  agriculture — they 
will  destroy  yourselves,  as  well  as 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Tories  ?  And 
can  you  in  common  reason  doubt, 
that  the  scheme  of  reform  will  give 
the  best  House  of  Commons  to  them, 
which  will  give  the  best  to  the  rest 
of  the  population  ? 

You  who  are  Tory  opponents  of 
reform,  are  now  a  ruined  minority; 
and  how  do  you  expect  to  retrieve 
your  fallen  fortunes  5*  What  do  you 
hope  for  from  the  next  Irish  election  ? 
How  long  can  you  calculate  on  the 
Scotch  members  ?  In  England,  you 
are  nearly  driven  out  of  every  open 
borough,  and  you  are  undergoing 
rapid  expulsion  from  the  counties ; 
this  arises,  not  from  accidental  and 
momentary,  but  from  natural,  perma- 
nent,' and  growing  causes.  The 
present  system  will  make  the  next 
election  far  worse  to  you  than  the 
last  was;  it  will  soon  strip  you  of 
all  but  your  close  boroughs,  neu- 
tralised by  the  Whig  ones,  and  it 
is  injuring  your  creed  as  much  as 
your  party  power.  In  our  conscience 
we  believe  that  you  have  a  deeper 
interest  in  reform,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  community.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  change  your  opinion  on 
our  words,  but  we  strongly  urge  you, 
for  your  own  sake,  to  let  them  lead 
you  to  careful  examination  and  im- 
partial judgment. 
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THE  OLD  MAID  AND  THE  GUN. 


MY  DEAR  SIR  CRISTIFER, 

THERE'S  naething  I  so  much  ad- 
mire about  you  as  the  real  simpli- 
city o'  your  ways  of  going  on.  I  al- 
ways used  to  think,  that  as  folk  grew 
greater  they  grew  aye  the  prouder  : 
indeed,  I've  seen't  sae  in  some  folk 
myself;  there  was  Mrs  Duncason, 
the  bailie's  wife — as  douce,  quiet- 
behaved  a  woman  in  her  shop  as 
could  be — ceevil  and  respectable  to 
all  the  customers — when  her  man 
was  made  a  Sir,  for  carrying  up  a 
dress,  or  something  o'  that  kind,  till 
his  Majesty — no  the  present  man,  but 
his  brother — he  aye  cared  mair  for 
his  clothes  than  this  sailor  ane — she 
was  neither  to  hold  nor  bind, — she 
answered  as  sharp  as  could  possibly 
be,  if  a  body  only  spiered  the  price 
o'  an  article,  till  folk  was  just  fright- 
ed out  o'  her  shop;  for  ye  ken  it 
wad  not  have  done  to  have  threip'd 
about  maybe  a  bawbee,  wi'  such  a 
grand  woman,  and  "  yer  leddyship" 
coming  out  at  every  word.  But 
that's  no  the  way  with  you.  Ye  are 
just  the  same  kind-hearted,  even- 
down sort  of  a  man  that  I  have  al- 
ways known  ye,  unco  agreeable  to 
the  leddies,  and  no  elevated  wi'  yer 
dignity  above  what  is  just  an'  proper 
in  a  man  o'  yer  station.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  o'  this  the  ither  night 
when  ye  cam  yer  wa's  up  to  yer  tea, 
just  as  ye  used  to  do,  lang  lang  syne, 
afore  ye  ever  thought  o'  being  made 
a  knight  or  a  baronet  either.  We 
were  just  all  delighted  wi'  ye ;  but 
I'll  no  tell  ye  a'  that  was  said  of  you 
after  ye  were  gone.  I  most  sincerely 
hope  the  roomatism  has  not  return- 
ed, and  I  can  really  and  truly  recom- 
mend coarse  brown  paper  neist  the 
skin,  as  the  very  best  remedy  I  hae 
ever  tried.  It  keeps  out  the  cauld 
beyond  belief.  Weel,  that  night,  ye 
mind,  ye  were  sae  amused,  or  was 
pleased  to  say  sae,  with  my  adven- 
ture wi'  the  ship  at  Portsmouth,  that 
ye  begged  o'  me  to  write  it  down 
for  you,  to  read  and  laugh  at  it  at 
yer  leisure.  Ye'll  maybe  think  me 
an  auld  fool  for  my  pains,  but  I  can 
refuse  ye  naething  ;  so,  as  I  hae  nae- 
thing else  to  do  the  noo,  I  will  e'en 
write  it  a',  as  it  took  place,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect. 

VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXVI. 


Ye  remember  wee  Johnny  Hen- 
derson, the  white-headed  laddie, 
that  lired  wi'  me  ever  since  his 
mither,  my  niece,  died  o'  a  con- 
sumption, poor  thing :  he  was  aye 
a  mischievous  callant,  an'  I  hope 
ye've  forgi'en  him  for  the  tricks  he 
used  to  play  upon  us  baith — do  ye 
mind  when  he  sawed  awa'  about  a 
foot  frae  yer  crutch,  and  when  ye 
gaed  to  show  Mrs  G.  to  her  coach, 
ye  cam'  down  on  yer  nose  on  the 
carpet?  Aweel,  aweel,  I  hope  ye've 
past  a'  that,  for  there  was  nobody 
that  wee  Johnny  likit  sae  weel  as 
yersell.  He  was  ower  high  in  the 
spirit  for  a  poor  auld  maid  like  me 
to  manage,  so,  wi'  the  advice  o'  the 
ither  friends,  though  sair  again'  my 
inclination,  I  agreed  to  let  him  gang 
for  a  sailor,  for  he  was  extraordinar 
mad  for  the  sea.  I  had  had  the  care 
o'  him  by  that  time  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  he  was  just  the  same 
to  me  as  if  he  had  been  my  ain. 

Weel,  we  got  him  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  of  the  Jenny- 
vee  ve,  a  frigate  of  war,  with  thirty-six 
guns  in  her.  When  the  news  cam 
down,  he  was  just  wild  wi'  joy — he 
gaed  about  the  house  singing  "  Cease, 
rude  Boreas,"  and  "  The  Gallant 
Harry  Thusa,"  till  my  maid — do  ye 
mind  auld  Jenny  ? — declared  he  was 
fey,  and  naething  gude  would  come 
of  it.  The  time  cam  on  at  last  when 
he  had  to  gang  up  to  England  an'  join 
his  ship.  He  had  his  uniform  on — I 
mind  him  so  weel — wi'  his  little  dirk 
hinging  at  his  side,  and  looking  sae 
bonny,  wi'  a  little  cockit  hattie  upon 
his  head — oh,  he  didna  look  like  as 
if  he  was  ganging  to  the  wars ;  an'  I 
thought  he  was  a  bit  orphan,  an'  that 
he  might  have  staid  sae  happy  at 
hame  wi'  his  auld  auntie — and  my 
heart  nearly  misgave  me,  and  I  was 
sorry  I  had  agreed  to  let  him  gang. 
But  it  was  ower  late  to  draw  back ; 
an'  as  the  bit  creature  hung  greetm* 
ower  my  shouther,  I  vowed,  if  he 
was  spared  this  voyage,  he  should 
never  quit  me  again.  I,  wi'  tears  and 
grief,  said  fareweel  to  wee  Johnny, 
and  lookit  forward  wi'  the  greatest 
impatience  to  the  time  when  I  was 
to  see  him  again.  He  hadna  been 
gone  from  me  above  a  month,  when 
0* 
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he  writ  me  a  letter,  tellin'  me  his  ship 
was  ordered  to  go  to  a  station  in 
South  America,  an'  stay  there  for 
three  years — an'  I  vvasna  to  see  him 
for  a'  that  time!  It  made  me  regret 
a  thousand  times  that  ever  I  allowed 
him  to  gang,  but  it  couldnabe  mendit 
noo,  so  I  consoled  myself  as  weel  as 
I  was  able.  It's  extraordinar  how 
soon  ye  come  round  out  o'  the  bit- 
terness o'  grief  at  parting,  as  lang  as 
ye  hae  ony  hope  o'  meetin'  again.  I 
thought  every  time  I  heard  frae  him 
he  was  aye  nearer  the  hame-comin' ; 
and  I  amused  myself  in  the  mean- 
time by  mendin'  his  torn  shirts  he 
had  left,  and  putting  clouting^  in  the 
hinder  part  o'  his  breeks — five  pair 
o'  ankeens,  and  three  janes,  forbye 
an  auld  pair  o'  corduroys.  Every 
letter  he  wrote  me,  shewed  he  was 
getting  mair  and  mair  edication. 
They  had  a  chapfain  on  board  of  the 
vessel,  that  was  a  good  gentleman, 
and  very  kind  to  wee  Johnny,  learn- 
ing him  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  orra 
hours,  beside  navigation,  and  boxing 
the  compass,  and  astronomy,  that 
they  need  in  their  profession  as  offi- 
ghers.  The  other  parts  o'  their  duty, 
such  as  speeling  the  shrouds,  firing 
off  little  pistols,  and  rowing  in  boats, 
,I'se  warrand  Johnny  learned  them 
without  troubling  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman muckle  in  the  teaching — for 
he  was  aye  an  active  kind  o'  an 
.ettercap,  and  unco  fond  o'  the  pou- 
ther — an'  as  to  the  climbing,  I  lost 
him  ae  time  for  a  haill  day,  and  fand 
him,  at  last,  on  the  outside  o'  the 
lumm. 

The  three  years  at  last  past  ower, 
an'  a  letter  cam  frae  him  to  say,  his 
ship  would  be  at  Portsmouth  some 
time  in  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  o' 
August.  This  cam  to  me  in  June,  and 
I  couldna  sleep  for  thinkin'  o'  my 
4ear  wee  Johnny's  comin'  back  to  me 
again.  Atlastlmadeupmymindlwad 

fang  up  myself  and  receive  him  when 
e  cam  back;  for,  thinks  I,  the  bit 
laddie  will  need  some  decent  person 
that  knows  the  ways  o'  the  world  to 
tak  care  o'  him,  after  being  sae  lang 
awa'  frae  the  dry  land.  I  telled  my 
resolution  to  no  living ;  and  upon  the 
fifteenth  day  of  July,  I  took  my  place 
in  the  James  Watt  steam-boat  for 
London,  and  intended  to  tak  the 
coach  the  minute  I  got  there,  and 
wait  at  Portsmouth  till  the  Jenny- 
yeeve  cam  hame.  Captain  Bain,  the 
Captain  o'  the  James  Watt  steam- 


boat, was  a  very  nice  chatty  man,  and 
tell'd  me  in  every  way  how  it  was  best 
for  me  to  proceed.  So,  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  Blackwall,  I  gaed,  intill  a 
hackney  coach,  to  the  Green  Dragon 
hotel,  and  was  just  as  happy  as  if  I 
had  been  in  my  ain  house.  Next 
morning,  I  gat  into  a  coach  wi'  four 
horses,  in  a  long  street  called  Oxford 
Street,  and  was  just  entering  into  chat 
wi'  a  leddy  on  the  other  side,  when 
an  ill-fawred  man  opened  the  door, 
and  told  me  he  had  put  my  luggage 
into  the  boot.  I  tell'd  him  I  was 
muckle  obliged  to  him  for  being  sae 
kind,  and  was  gaun  on  speaking  to 
my  fellow-passenger,  when  the  man 
interrupted  me  again,  and  told  me, 
"  he  expected  me  to  pay  him  for  hie 
trouble,  as  he  had  put  the  trunk  and 
portmanty  at  the  very  bottom  o'  the 
boot,  as  I  was  going  the  whole  way 
thro'  to  Poachmuth." — "  Mercifu'J 
gracious !"  cried  I,  "  dinna  tak  me  to 
ony  such  place.  Tell  the  coachman 
not  to  gang  on,  on  ony  account ;  for 
I  took  my  place  last  night  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  paid."  Tne  impudent 
vagabond  turned  and  winkit  to  a 
companion  beside  him,  and  said 
something  about  "  queerin'  the  old 
Scotch  un;"  but,  thinks  I,  my  birkie, 
ye' 11  get  the  warst  o'  the  queerin'  if 
ye  begin  tilPt  The  leddy  noo  telt 
me  I  was  in  the  richt  coach,  and  it 
was  only  the  blackguard's  way  o' 
speech.  Upon  which  1  was  greatly 
at  my  ease,  and  resolved  no  to  gie 
the  insolent  rascal  a  single  bawbee. 
Weel,  he  threipit  on  an'  on ;  but  I 
aye  pretendit  to  be  deaf,  and  never 
answered  to  all  his  begging;  for  he 
didna  ask  it  at  a'  in  a  respectable 
manner.  At  last  he  grew  to  such  a 
pitch  of  abusing  me,  that  he  told  me 
to  keep  my  coppers,  as  he  supposed 
they  would  be  a  fortune  to  an  old 
skinflint  like  me  in  my  own  beggarly 
country.  Upon  which  I  put  my  head 
out  o'  the  window  o'  the  coach,  and 
telt  him,  says  I,  "  Ye  needna  laugh 
at  me,  ye  ill-fawred  loon,  or  speak 
about  beggarly  countries,  when  ye're 
a  beggar  yersell,  an'  wad  be  a  robber 
too,  an  ye  had  the  courage  !  Gin  ye 
hadkeepitaceevil  tongue  in  yer  head, 
ye  wad  hae  chanced  to  hae  had  a  sil- 
ler saxpence  in  yer  pocket !  Sirs,  wha 
has  the  best  o't  noo  ?"  Upon  that  a 
great  guffaw  gat  up  again'  the  vaga- 
bond ;  and  the  coachman  crackit  his 
whip,  an'  away  set  I,  still  in  a  great 
passion;  for  ye  ken  I'm  easy  angered, 
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Sir  Cristifer;  but  still  it  was  plea- 
sant to  hae  saved  a  sixpence  frae 
such  an  ill-mannered  scoundrel  as 
yon,  an'  so  thought  the  leddy  too, 
tor,  in  the  hurry  an'  stramash,  he  had 
forgotten  her  a'thegither. 

I  needna  tell  you  ony  thing  about 
the  journey  down,  but  it  was  a  lang 
way  o'  gate,  and  altho'  the  ither  leddy 
was  particular  kind,  and  telt  me  a' 
the  places,  as  we  passed  along  the 
road,  I'll  no  say  but  at  the  end  o'  the 
day  I  was  very  ow'rcome  with  sleep. 
The  ither  leddy  she  fell  asleep  too; 
but,  just  when  we  gat  within  maybe 
three  miles  o'  the  town,  there  was 
the  most  awfu'  firing  o'  guns  that 
could  be.     We  baith  started  up  in 
alarm,  and  the  firing  still  continued 
boom,  booming  extraordinar.     "  Oh 
it's  the  French,  the  weary  French  !" 
cries  I,  for  I  mindit  o'  the  panick 
in  Edenburgh  in  the  year  eighteen 
hunder  and  twelve,  Avhen  a  French 
fleet  was  reported  to  be  down  at  the 
Bass  ;  but  my  neighbour  pat  me  in 
mind   we  were  at  peace  with  the 
French,  and  then  she  thought  it  wad 
naybe  be  saluting  some  ither  fleet 
hat  was  coming  in  frae  foreign  parts. 
It'll  be  the  Jennyveeve,"  thinks  I; 
Oh !  I  hope,  mem,  they  dinna  sa- 
ute wi'  cannon-balls,  for  I  hae  a  ne- 
>hew  in  a  ship  that  I'm  expecting  is 
Doming  hame  just about  this  timer"' — 
Oh  no,"  says  she,  "  be  quite  easy ;" 
)ut  the  guns  still  gaed  on  firing  far 
'aster  than  the  Castle  on  the  fourth 
>'  June ;  an'  I  couldna  rest  till  I  fand 
out  the  occasion, — so  I  put  my  head 
out  o'  the  window  and  skirled  to  the 
coachman,  as  loud  as   I  was  able 
•"  Coachman  !"  says  I,  "  what's  a' 
he  guns  firing  for  the  noo?"  The 
coachman  was  a  very  ceevil  man,  as 
ndeed  a'  the  English  coachees  are, 
and  says  he,  "  It's  the  Lord  Igh  Had- 
miral,  maum,  a-kimming  hover  from 
;he  Hisle  of  Vight."     That  was  our 
king  that  is  noo;  and  an  awfu'  pluf- 
in  o'  the  pouther  they  made  about 
lira.    At  last  I  got  into  the  hotel, 
the  George,  where  the  coach  stop- 
pit,  and  they  telt  me  the  house  was 
unco  croudet,  because  the  Prince 
was  in  the  town,  and  a  great  army  o' 
officers  come  to  wait  on  him.     But 
after  a  deal  o'  do,  they  said  they  wad 
pit  me  up,  and  so,  after  a  cup  o'  tea, 
me  and  the  ither  leddy  gaed  out  to 
see  the  town.     Every  body  was  flee- 
iu'  about  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  the 
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gate,  grand  officers  wi'  their  cockit 
hats,  and  epalits  on  their  shoulders, 
and  fine  leddies  walking  about.  In- 
deed, we  were  baith  of  us  very  de- 
lighted wi  the  sight.  But  I  maun 
mak  my  story  short;  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I'm  no  muckle  used  to  the 
writiu',  and  my  fingers  are  getting 
unco  stiff. 

Weel,  the  next  morning  I  gat  up, 
and  after  my  breakfast,  I  askit  the- 
landlord  if  he  could  tell  me  ony  thing 
about  the  Jennyveeve,  for  I  expeckit 
her  in  about  that  time.  He  was  a 
very  polite  man,  and  promised,  the 
minute  she  cam  into  the  "  hoffing," 
which  I  thought  was  maybe  some 
part  o'  the  harbour,  he  would  let  me 
know.  A'  the  forenoon  I  gaed  walk- 
ing about  the  town,  ca'in'  every  noo 
and  then  at  the  hotel,  just  to  ask 
about  the  vessel ;  but  at  last  I  thought- 
I  wad  gang  doon  to  the  harbour  my- 
self. Weel,  the  first  thing  I  sees  is 
a  gentleman  wi'  a  prospect  glass  in 
his  hand,  and,  after  keekin'  through 
it  a  lang  time,  he  turned  about  to  his 
friend, and  said,  "Jennyveeve  in  the 
offing;  I  know  her  by  her  trim."  I 
gaed  up  till  him,  and  askit  if  it  was 
really  the  Jennyveeve  frigate,  and 
how  far  off  the  part  o'  the  offing  was 
she  was  in.  He  telt  me  she  was 
just  rounding  St  Helen's,  and  would 
be  at  anchor  in  two  hours.  Noo,  a 
thought  struck  me,  I  would  like  to 
surprise  wee  Johnny ;  and  as  the  sea 
was  quite  calm,  and  the  day  as  warm 
as  could  be,  I  agreed  wi'  a  man  to 
tak  me  out  to  her  in  a  boat.  Away 
we  went  through  the  water,  an' 
amang  a'  the  ships,  quite  enchantit. 
I  saw  the  Victory,  where  Lord  Nel- 
son was  killed,  and  she  lookitjust 
like  a  three-story  house  in  Aber- 
cromby  Place.  We  sailed,  and  sailed, 
and  at  last  we  reached  the  side  o' 
the  Jennyveeve.  A  gentleman  lookit 
ower  the  bannister  at  the  side  o'  the 
ship,  and  I  telt  him  I  wantit  him  to 
let  me  come  on  board,  as  I  had  a 
friend  in  the  ship,  that  I  was  very 
particular  to  see.  Weel,  he  gaed 
awa'  for  a  while,  and  then  he  cam 
back,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  stair 
was  let  down,  and  up  I  gaed,  and 
fand  myself  on  the  floor  o'  the  ves- 
sel, standin'  beside  the  gentleman 
that  had  spoken  to  me  first.  I  telt 
him  who  I  was,  and  that  I  wantit  to 
see  wee  Johnny  Henderson,  that 
was  a  bit  middle  in  their  ship.  He 
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said  I  wad  see  him  belive,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  wad  introduce  me  to 
the  captain — a  nice,  brisk  little  bust- 
ling man,  though  rather  ower  much 
given  up  to  the  swearing,  he  turned 
out  to  be.  He  was  standiu'  on  the 
raised  up  part  o'  the  floor,  giein'  his 
orders,  and  speakin'  to  me,  a'  in  the 
breath.  "  You  want  Mr  Henderson, 
I  think,  madam?  excellent  young  man 
—  highly  pleased  with  him" — and 
then  he  said  something  about  the 
ship.  "  Oh,  I  was  sure  ye  wad  be 
that,  captain,  for  I  aye  brought  him 
up  myself  \vi'  the  greatest  care." 
The  captain  laughed  and  spoke  very 
familiarly,  as  if  we  had  known  ane 
anither  for  long;  but  in  a  while  he 
turned  to  the  gentleman  I  spoke  till, 
and  desired  him  to  send  Mr  Hender- 
son. The  gentleman — he  was  a  life- 
tenant  o'  the  ship — turned  awa'  in  a 
moment,  but  as  he  passed  me  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  1  could  hear  the  bir- 
kie  was  humming  the  tune  o'  Black- 
Eyed  Susan.  Weel,  in  a  short  time 
up  cam  wee  Johnny ;  but  I  declare 
to  ye,  Mr  North — Sir  Cristifer,  I 
should  say — I  wad  not  hae  known 
him,  he  was  sae  changed.  He  had 
grown  tall  and  strong,  and  in  nae- 
thing  like  the  stripling  he  had  been, 
save  in  his  bonny,  wild-looking  blue 
ee ; — but  when  he  saw  me,  and  rush- 
ed forward  and  kissed  his  puir  auld 
auntie,  I  kent  he  was  the  same  warm- 
hearted creatur  he  used  to  be — I'll 
no  say  but  I  grat  wi'  perfect  happi- 
ness at  seein'  the  lad  again — and  I 
think  Johnny  hhnsell  was  unco  near 
the  greetin'. 

Thecaptainand  the  ithergentleman 
had  gaen  awa,  which  was  very  con- 
siderate, but  they  soon  cam  back 
again,  when  they  saw  us  in  conversa- 
tion. "  Oh,  Johnny,"  said  I,  "  what 
a  great  chield  ye  have  grown !  the 
breeks  that  I  mended  for  ye  '11  be 
o'  nae  use  to  ye  now,  and  the  sarks 
'11  be  perfectly  thrown  awa."  He 
began  to  laugh,  when  I  said  this, 
wi'  the  same  wild  laugh  he  used  to 
do  at  hame;  and  said,  "  What !  aun- 
tie, always  thinking  about  the  pence 
yet  ?" — "  It'll  maybe  be  the  better 
for  you  some  day,  if  I  do;  for,  if  ye're 
110  greatly  changed,  a  bawbee  aye 
burned  a  hole  in  your  pocket  unco 
soon."  But  now  began  a  great  bla- 
zing awa  o'  the  guns,  much  the  same 
as  the  day  before  ;  a'  the  ships  get- 
tin'  covered  up  wi'  the  smoke,  but 


sometimes  atwixt  twa  o'  the  clouds 
we  could  see  a  boat  rowed  wi'  some- 
body in't  o'  great  consequence,  and 
some  ither  boats  followin't  to  keep 
it  company.  I  telt  them  it  was  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  the  King's  bri- 
ther,  seein'  the  ships;  but  the  cap- 
tain cried  out,  it  was  very  unlucky 
he  had  not  known  of  it  before — but 
that  they  must  exert  themselves  noo. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  every  one 
to  his  station,  to  get  the  ship  in  the 
grandest  order,  in  case  the  Prince 
should  come  on  board  to  inspect  her. 
So  for  a  good  while  I  was  left  to  my 
ain  reflections. 

It  was  just  astonishin'  to  see  how 
neatly  they  gaed  about  it — a'  as  quiet 
an'  active  as  possible,  nae  clish-ma- 
claver  gaun  on  amang  the  men,  like 
what  ye  hear  whan  a  wheen  women's 
brushing  up  a  dining-room  or  wash- 
in'  a  stair.  I  stood  for  a  lang  time, 
and  admired  the  quickness  o'  their 
motions,  and  the  ship  at  last  lookit 
just  like  a  new  preen.  The  guns  in 
the  ither  ships  were  still  firin'  awa 
at  intervals,  and  we  were  very  neav 
to  them  noo,  and  could  see  every 
tiling  that  gaed  on.  The  boat  we 
had  seen  before,  keepit  rowin'  frae 
ship  to  ship,  and  aye  the  guns  keepit 
blawing  on,  till  my  very  een  grew 
sair  wi'  the  winkin' ;  for  it's  onpos- 
sible  to  keep  the  een  open  when 
such  a  great  thud  o'  sound  comes 
blash  upon  yer  ear ;  it  was  for  a'  the 
world  just  like  a  skelp  on  the  cheek 
o'  the  head.  Weel,  when  I  was 
tired  wi'  joukin'  my  head,  an  awfu' 
fear  cam'  upon  me,  that  the  guns  in 
our  ain  ship  wad  be  oblegated  to 
be  fired;  an'  I  weel  kent,  that  if  I 
wasna  killed  by  the  burstin'  of  the 
cannons,  I  wad  die  o'  the  fright.  So, 
says  I  to  the  captain,  "  Oh,  Captain 
Pagan,  Captain  Pagan,  do  ye  think 
ye' 11  hae  to  fire  aff  the  guns  o'  the 
ship?  It'll  just  kill  me  outright." 
Then  he  laughed  extraordinar,  and 
said,  "  Fire!"  said  he;  "  yes,  ega 
old  Billy's  a  bluff  one,  and  if  we 
don't  give  the  royal  salute,  he'll 
blow  us  up  sky-high !" — "  Oh  Lord 
hae  a  care  o'  me !  says  I,  "  he  wad 
surely  never  do  such  a  cruel  thing  as 
blaw  us  a*  up  for  no  firin'  a  salute  ? 
Oh,  they're  weary  things,  thae  sa- 
lutes, baith  for  auld  and  young  !"  I 
sat  down  just  perfectly  owercome  wi' 
my  apprehensions,  when,  to  my  great 
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cornea  up  to  me,  and  tells  me,  that  a 
flag  or  signal  o'  some  sort  or  ither 
was  put  up,  to  gie  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
didna  want  to  be  saluted  ;  but  he 
wad  just  come  in  about  half  an  hour, 
and  see  how  they  were  after  being 
three  years  from  home. 

Weel  pleased,  as  ye  may  imagine, 
was  I  to  hear  the  news ;  for  I  made 
sure  a'  danger  was  over;  and  I  could- 
na  help  thinkin'  how  very  kind  it  was 
in  the  Prince,  no  to  let  the  sailors, 
poor  fellows,  run  the  risk  o'  tiring, 
noo  they  had  come  sae  near  to  the 
shore  in  safety.  But  just  in  the  midst 
of  my  keckling  and  rejoicing,  up 
conies  wee  Johnny  again,  and  tells 
me,  that  as  the  Admiral  didna  like  to 
see  petticoats  on  board,  I  must  be 
stowed  away  into  some  quiet  corner 
where  his  Royal  Highness  wadna  see 
me.  Oh!  I  was  willing  to  gang ony 
place,  I  was  sae  perfeckly  happy  to 
have  escaped  the  guns.  But  oh,  Sir 
Cristifer !  whar  do  you  think  that 
neer-do-weel  callant  persuaded  me 
to  be  hidden  ?  There  wasna  a  single 
part  o'  the  ship,  he  said,  that  the  ad- 
miral wadna  see  in  a  jiffey;  he  wad 
gang  intill  every  corner,  till  no  a 
mouse  wad  be  in  the  haill  of  the  ves- 
sel that  he  wadna  ken  whar  its  hi- 
ding-hole was  ;  so,  after  threeping 
and  telling  me  every  thing  was  safe, 
he  just  prevailed  on  me  to  slip  intill 
ane  o'  the  guns.  Weel,  he  telt  me, 
and  swore  till't,  that  no  salute  was  to 
be  fired,  and  that  there  was  no  chance 
o'  my  being  fund  out  in  such  a  place 
as  that ;  and  so,  at  last,  in  great  fear 
and  trembling,  I  let  him  lift  me  up, 
and  put  me,  teet  foremost,  into  ane 
o'  the  cannons  at  the  side  o'  the  ship. 
Ye  ken  what  a  wee  jimp  body  I  am  ; 
and  1  assure  you  I've  lain  in  mony  a 
waur  situation  than  yon ;  I  couldna 
turn  myself,  to  be  sure,  but  I  was  in 
safety,  and  the  Prince,  they  telt  me, 
wadna  stay  m  ore  than  twenty  minutes. 
Weel,  I  hadna  been  lang  in  the  gun 
when  I  heard  the  patter  of  oars  in 
the  water  below  where  I  was  ;  then 
I  heard  the  boat  stop ;  and  syne  I 
heard  a  great  stamping  on  the  floor, 
or  the  deck,  as  they  call  it  in  a  ship. 
Then  the  noise  all  ceased  for  maybe 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the 
stamping  began  again.  And  as  the 
party  stood  very  near  whar  I  was,  I 
could  even  hear  a  wee  o'  what  they 
were  sayiu'.  I  could  just  catch  a 
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voice  nows  and  them  eayin'  some- 
thing about  damnation — an'  I  was 
sure  frae  the  rest  that  I  heard,  that 
it  was  the  Prince  was  speakin' ;  but 
the  captain  gied  as  good  as  he  got, 
and  spak'  a  great  deal  about  damna- 
tion too;  so  that  really  whether  they 
were  swearing,  as  sailors  generally 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  expound- 
ing a  text,  I  couldna  weel  determine; 
but,  however  that  may,  there  gat  up 
a  great  laughj'and^the  Prince  seemed 
unco  weel  pleased,  by  the  tone  o'  his 
voice.  But  oh,  Mr  North ! — there,  I've 
forgotten  yer  teetle  again — just  fancy 
my  feelings  when  I  heard  the  cap- 
tain ask  leave  to  salute  his  Royal 
Highness  as  he  went  away  !  Oh  dear 
me,  thinks  I,  I'll  be  sent  fleein'  thro' 
the  air  frae  the  mouth  o'  a  gun !  And 
what  sort  o'  death  is  that  for  a  de- 
cent auld  maiden  leddy  to  dee !  Oh 
that  I  had  never  set  my  foot  intill  a 
ship !  And  wi'  that  I  tried  to  scream 
to  them  to  stop,  but  my  throat  was  sae 
dry  I  could  mak'  no  sound; — 1  tried 
to  creep  out,  and  hoped  to  tumble 
intill  the  sea  and  be  drown'd ;  but  I 
couldna  move  hand  or  fit,  I  was  sae 
jammed  intill  the  gun.  And  noo, 
tho'  I  was  mair  than  half  dead,  I  had 
a  terrible  consciousness  o'  every 
thing  that  was  gaun  on.  I  heard  the 
party  gaun  down  into  their  boat;  I 
could  fancy  I  saw  them  laughing  and 
chatting  awa'  sae  happy  and  con- 
tentit ;  arid  there  was  I,  stuck  into 
the  mouth  o'  a  gun,  ready  to  be  fired 
awa'  in  honour  o'  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral ! ! !  I  thought  I  could  see  the 
very  part  o'  the  wall  about  twa  miles 
aff  that  I  wad  reach  to,  and  yet  I  had- 
na power  to  cry  out  and  tell  the 
Prince  the  jeopardy  I  was  in.  But 
very  soon  a  greater  degree  o'  the 
fear  cam'  ower  me,  for  the^ship  shook 
and  staggered  as  if  a  great  blow  had 
been  hit,  and  then  cam'  a  roar  o'  the 
cannon,  and  I  felt  that  the  bitterness 
o'  death  was  begun ;  then  gaed  aff 
anither :  and  then,  in  the  pauses  be- 
tween, my  ears  were  preternaturally 
sharpened,  and  I  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing, "  Oh,  auntie,  farewell — but  don't 
be  very  much  alarm'd,  for  she  is 
not  loaded  with  ball, — and  you've  a 
chance  of  being  picked  up  by  the 
boats."  Then  gaed  aff  anither  gun, 
and  I  felt  by  the  sound  they  were 
coming  regularly  up  the  row  where 
I  was— and  then  I  heard  the  captain, 
standing  just  at  the  end  o'  my  gun, 
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say  to  the  man  that  was  firing  them  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry.     So 

aff- — "  Here — run  out  this  old  jade !"  I  just  forgied  them  baith ;  but  if  ever 

Mercifu'  me,  could  the  cauld-heart-  ony  body  catches  me  playing  hide- 

ed  vagabond  be  speakin'  that  way  o'  and-seek  in  the  body  o'  a  gun,  they've 

me  ! — ft  Raise  up  her  breech  a  little,  my  free  leave  to  fire  it  aff,  and  send 

and  lay  on !" — Here  my  senses  a'  me  fleein'  to   the  back  o'  Beyont. 

thegkher  forsook  me — to  be  spoken  And  noo,  Sir  Cristifer,  I  hae  gien  ye 

o'  in  such  an  undelicate  manner  be-  the  account  o'  my  adventure,  that  ye 

fore  sae  mony  great  starin'  menfolk,  wantet.  Ye  maun  mak  a'  allowances 

was  waur  than  being  shot  out  o'  the  for  the  spelling  and  the  language  o' 

gun ;  and  being  perfectly  owercome  this  account ;  for  the  real  truth  o' 

wi'  shame  and  fright,  I  sank  into  a  the  matter  is,  that  if  I  tak'  either  to 

dwam.    The  rest  a  the  story  is  very  writin'  or  speakin'  o'  the  English,  I 

soon  told.     The  vagabonds  kent  a'  dinna  come  nearly  sae  good  a  hand 

the  time  they  were  never  gaun  to  as  when  I  think  and  write  in  my  ain 

fire  her  aff ;   but  the   captain   and  native  tongue.     So,  wi*  best  wishes- 

that    good-for-nothin'   creatur,  wee  to  yourself,  and  to  Mrs  G.  the  next 

Johnnie,  did  it  a'  for  their  ain  amuse-  time  ye  see  her,  I  remain, 

ment.     However,  when  they  gat  me  My  dear  Sir  Cristifer, 

out  o'  the  gun,  they  really  behaved  Your  affectionate  friend  and 

sae  weel,  and  made  sae  mony  kind  weel  wisher, 

speeches  about    it,  that  I   eoudna  . 


COMMUNiNGS  WITH  THOUGHT. 
BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Could  we  but  keep  our  spirits  to  that  height, 
We  might  be  happy  ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal. 

BYRON. 

RETURN,  my  thoughts,  come  home ! 
Ye  wild  and  wing'd  !  what  do  ye  o'er  the  deep  ? 
And  wherefore  thus  th'  Abyss  of  Time  o'ersweep, 

As  bird  the  ocean-foam  ? 

Swifter  than  shooting  star, 
Swifter  than  lances  of  the  northern  light, 
Upspringing  through  the  purple  heaven  of  night, 

Hath  been  your  course  afar  I 

Through  the  bright  battle-clime, 
Where  laurel-boughs  make  dim  the  Grecian  streams, 
And  reeds  are  whispering  of  heroic  themes, 

By  temples  of  old  Time  : 

Through  southern  garden-bowers, 
Such  as  young  Juliet  look'd  from,  when  her  eye, 
FilPd  with  the  fervid  soul  of  Italy, 

Wateh'd  for  the  starry  hours  : 

.  .IU*/    *HH!l    MlK<{    TU'HT 

Through  the  North's  ancient  halls, 

Where  banners  thrill'd  of  yore,  where  harp-strings  rung, 
But  grass  waves  now  o'er  those  that  fought  and  sung — 

Hearth-light  hath  left  their  walls  I 

Throogh  forests  old  and  dimr 

Where  o'er  the  leaves  dread  magic  seems  to  brood, 
And  sometimes  on  the  haunted  solitude, 

Rises  the  pilgrim's  hymn  : 
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Or  where  some  fountain  lies, 

With  lotus-cups  through  orient  spice-woods  gleaming! 
There  have  ye  been,  ye  wanderers  !  idly  dreaming 

Of  man's  lost  paradise ! 

Return,  my  thoughts,  return ! 
Cares  wait  your  presence  in  life's  daily  track, 
And  voices,  not  of  music,  call  you  back; 

Harsh  voices,  cold  and  stern ! 

Oh !  no>  return  ye  not ! 
Still  farther,  loftier,  let  your  soarings  be ! 
•Go,  bring  me  strength  from  journey  ings  bright  and  free, 

O'er  many  a  haunted  spot. 

Go,  seek  the  martyr's  grave, 
'Midst  the  old  mountains,  and  the  deserts  vast; 
Or  through  the  ruin'd  cities  of  the  past, 

Follow  the  wise  and  brave ! 

Go,  visit  cell  and  shrine  1 

Where  woman  hath  endured ! — through  wrong,  through  scorn, 
Uncheer'd  by  fame,  yet  silently  upborne 

By  promptings  more  divine  I 

Go,  shoot  the  gulf  of  death  I 
Track  the  pure  spirits  where  no  chain  can  bind, 
Where  the  heart's  boundless  love  its  rest  may  find, 

Where  the  storm  sends  no  breath  I 

Higher,  and  yet  more  high  I 

Shake  off  the  cumbering  chain  which  earth  would  lay 
On  your  victorious  wings — mount,  mount ! — Your  way 

Is  through  eternity  I 


THE  NECROMANCER. 
BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Shall  I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I  please  ? 

Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities  ? 

Perform  what  desperate  enterprises  I  will  ? 

I'll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 

Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl, 

And  search  all  corners  of  the  New-found  World 

For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates. 

MARROW'S  Favitut. 

A.N  old  man  on  his  deathbed  lay,  an  old  yet  stately  man ; 
lis  lip  seem'd  moulded  for  command,  tho'  quivering  now,  and  wan ; 
»y  fits  a  wild  and  wandering  fire  shot  from  his  troubled  eye, 
•ut  his  pale  brow  still  austerely  wore  its  native  mastery. 

There  were  gorgeous  things  from  lands  afar,  strewn  round  the  mystic  room; 

rom  where  the  orient  palm-trees  wave,  bright  gem  and  dazzling  plume ; 

ind  vases  with  rich  odour  fill'd,  that  o'er  the  couch  of  death 
ihed  forth,  like  groves  from  Indian  isles,  a  spicy  summer's  breath. 

k.nd  sculptured  forms  of  olden  time,  in  their  strange  beauty  white, 
itood  round  the  chamber  solemnly,  robed  as  in  ghostly  light ; 
111  passionless  and  still  they  stood,  and  shining  through  the  gloom, 
[ike  watchers  of  another  world,  stern  angels  of  the  tomb. 
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'Twas  silent  as  a  midnight  church,  that  dim  and  mystic  place, 
While  shadows  cast  from  many  thoughts,  o'erswept  the  old  man's  face ; 
He  spoke  at  last,  and  low  and  deep,  yet  piercing  was  the  tone, 
To  one  that  o'er  him  long  had  watch' d,  in  reverence  and  alone. 

"  I  leave,"  he  said,  "  an  empire  dread,  by  mount,  and  shore,  and  sea, 
Wider  than  Roman  Eagle's  wing  e'er  traversed  proudly  free ; 
Never  did  King  or  Kaiser  yet  such  high  dominion  boast, 
Or  Soldan  of  the  sunbeam's  clime,  girt  with  a  conquering  host. 

"  They  hear  me,  they  that  dwell  far  down  where  the  sea-serpent  lies, 
And  they,  th'  unseen,  on  Afric's  hills,  that  sport  when  tempests  rise  ; 
And  they  that  rest  in  central  caves,  whence  fiery  streams  make  way, 
My  lightest  whisper  shakes  their  sleep,  they  hear  me,  and  obey. 

"  They  come  to  me  with  ancient  wealth — with  crown  and  cup  of  gold, 
From  cities  roofd  with  ocean-waves,  that  buried  them  of  old  ; 
They  come  from  Earth's  most  hidden  veins,  which  man  shall  never  find, 
With  gems  that  have  the  hues  of  fire  deep  at  their  heart  enshrined. 

"  But  a  mightier  power  is  on  me  now — it  rules  my  struggling  breath ; 
f  have  sway'd  the  rushing  elements — but  still  and  strong  is  Death! 
I  quit  my  throne,  yet  leave  I  not  my  vassal-spirits  free — 
Thou  hast  brave  and  high  aspirings,  youth ! — my  Sceptre  is  for  thee ! 

"  Now  listen  I  I  will  teach  thee  words  whose^  mastery  shall  compel 
The  viewless  ones  to  do  thy  work,  in  wave,  or  blood,  or  hell ! 
But  never,  never  mayst  thou  breathe  those  words  in  human  ear, 
Until  thou'rt  laid,  as  I  am  now,  the  grave's  dark  portals  near." 

His  voice  in  faintness  died  away — and  a  sudden  flush  was  seen, 
A  mantling  of  the  rapid  blood  o'er  the  youth's  impassion'd  mien, 
A  mantling  and  a  fading  swift — a  look  with  sadness  fraught — 
And  that  too  pass'd — and  boldly  then  rush'd  forth  the  ardent  thought. 

"  Must  those  high  words  of  sovereignty  ne'er  sound  in  human  ear  ? 
I  have  a  friend — a  noble  friend — as  life  or  freedom  dear! 
Thou  offerest  me  a  glorious  gift — a  proud  majestic  throne, 
But  I  know  the  secrets  of  his  heart — and  shall  I  seal  mine  own  ? 

"  And  there  is  one  that  loves  me  well,  with  yet  a  gentle  love — 
Oh !  is  not  her  full,  boundless  faith,  all  power,  all  wealth  above  ? 
Must  a  deep  gulf  between  the  souls — now  closely  link'd — be  set  ? 
Keep,  keep  the  Sceptre ! — leave  me  free,  and  loved,  and  trustful  yet !" 

Then  from  the  old  man's  haughty  lips  was  heard  the  sad  reply — 
"  Well  hast  thou  chosen  ! — I  blame  thee  not — I  that  unwept  must  die ; 
Live,  thou  beloved,  and  trustful  yet ! — No  more  on  human  head, 
Be  the  sorrows  of  unworthy  gifts  from  bitter  vials  shed !" 
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XPH  A'EN  STMIIOSin  KTAIKHN 

I-IAEA  KflTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2. 
PHOC.  ap.  Ath. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning, "  'Tis  RIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WINEBIBBIXG  PEOPLE, 

NOT  TO  LET  THE  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE; 
BUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  coch  'tis—- 
And a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  ap.  Amir. 

Scene,  the  Snuggery— Time,  Nine— Present,  NORTH,  SHEPHERD,  and 

TICKLER. 

TICKLER. 

CENTAUR  !  No  more  like  a  centaur,  James,  than  he  is  like  a  whale.  Du- 
crow  is  not "  demi-corpsed" — as  Shakspeare  said  of  Laertes — with  what 
he  bestrides;  how  could  he,  with  half-a-dozen  horses  at  a  time?  If  the 
blockheads  will  but  look  at  a  centaur,  they  will  see  that  he  is  not  six  horses 
and  one  man,  but  one  manhorse  or  horseman,  galloping  on  four  feet,  with 
one  tail,  and  one  face  much  more  humane  than  either  of  ours 

SHEPHERD. 

Confine  yoursell  to  your  ain  face,  Mr  Tickler.  A  centaur  wou'd  hae  sma' 
diffeeculty  in  ha'in'  a  face  mair  humane  nor  yours,  sir — for  it's  mair  like 
the  face  o'  Notus  or  Eurus  nor  a  Christian's ;  but  as  for  ma  face,  sir,  it's 

meeker  and  milder  than  that  o'  Charon  himsell 

NORTH. 

Chiron,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  then,  Cheeron  be't — when  he  was  instilliu'  wisdom,  music,  and 
heroism  intil  the  sowle  o'  Achilles,  him  that  afterwards  grew  up  the  maist 
beautifu'  and  dreadfu'  o'  a'  the  sons  o'  men. 

TICKLER. 

The  glory  of  Ducrow  lies  in  his  Poetical  Impersonations.  Why,  the  horse 
is  but  the  air,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  flies!  What  godlike  grace  in  that 
volant  motion,  fresh  from  Olympus,  e'er  yet  "  new-lighted  on  some  heaven- 
kissing  hill !"  What  seems  "  the  feather' d  Mercury"  to  care  for  the  horse, 
whose  side  his  toe  but  touches,  as  if  it  were  a  cloud  in  the  ether  ?  As  the 
flight  accelerates,  the  animal  absolutely  disappears,  if  not  from  the  sight  of 
our  bodily  eye,  certainly  from  that  of  our  imagination,  and  we  behold  but 
the  messenger  of  Jove,  worthy  to  be  joined  in  marriage  with  Iris. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  just  sae  poetical's  you,  Mr  Tickler,  when  I'm  at  the  Circus ;  and 
ma  bodily  een,  as  ye  ca'  them,  that's  to  say,  the  een,  arie  on  ilka  side  o'  ma 
nose,  are  far  owre  gleg  ever  to  lose  sicht  o'  yon  bonny  din  meere. 

NORTH. 

A  dun  mare,  worthy  indeed  to  waft  Green  Turban, 

"  Far  descended  of  the  Prophet  line," 
across  the  sands  of  the  Desert. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ma  verra  thoclit !  As  she  flew  round  like  lichtnin',  the  saw-dust  o'  the 
Amphitheatre  becam  the  sand-dust  o'  Arawbia— the  heaven-doomed  re- 
gion, for  ever  and  aye,  o'  the  sons  o'  Ishmael. 

TICKLER. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  forgetting  Ducrow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  It's  only  you  that's  forgettin'  the  din  meere.  His  Mercury's  beau- 
tifu' ;  but  his  Glawdiawtor's  shooblime. 

TICKLER. 
Roman  soldier  you  mean,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  your  tongue,  Tickler.  Isna  a  Roman  sodger  a  Glawdiawtor? 
Does  na  the  verra  word,  Glawdiawtor,  come  frae  the  Latin  for  swurd  ? 
Nae  wunner  the  Romans  conquer'd  a'  the  warld,gin  a'  their  sodgers  foucht 
like  yon  !  Sune  as  Ducraw  tyeuck  his  attetud,  as  steadfast  on  the  steed  as 
on  a  stane,  there  ye  beheld,  staunin'  afore  you,  wi'  helmet,  swurd,  and 
buckler,  the  eemage  o'  a  warriour-king !  The  hero  looked  as  gin  he  were 
about  to  engage  in  single  combat  wi'  some  hero  o'  the  tither  side — some 
giant  Gaul— perhaps  himsell  a  king— in  sicht  o'  baith  armies— and  by  the 
eagle-crest  cou'd  ye  hae.  sworn,  that  sune  wou'd  the  barbaric  host  be  in 
panic-flicht,  What  ither  man  o'  woman  born  cou'd  sustain  sic  strokes, 
deliver'd  wi'  sovereign  micht  and  sovereign  majesty,  as  if  Mars  himsell  had 
descended  in  mortal  guise,  to  be  the  champion  o'  his  ain  eternal  city  ! 

NORTH. 

Ma  verra  thocht ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Your  thocht !  you  bit  puir,  useless,  triflin'  cretur  ! — Ax  your  pardon,  sir 
— for  really,  in  the  enthusiasm  o'  the  moment,  I  had  forgotten  wha's  vice  it 
was,  and  thocht  it  was  Mr  Tickler's. 

TICKLER. 

Who's  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sit  still,  sir.  I  wunner  gin  the  Romans,  in  battle,  used,  like  our  sodgers, 
to  cry,  "  Huzzaw,  huzzaw,  huzzaw  !" 

NORTH. 

We  learned  it  from  them,  James.  And  ere  all  was  done,  we  became  their 
masters  in  that  martial  vociferation.  Its  echoes  frightened  them  at  last 
among  the  Grampians ;  and  they  set  sail  from  unconquered  Caledon. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  bluidy  beatin'  Galgacus  gied  Agricola ! 

NORTH. 

He  did  so  indeed,  James — yet  see  how  that  fellow,  his  son-in-law,  Taci- 
tus, lies  like  a  bulletin.  He  swears  the  Britons  lost  the  battle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw,  haw,  haw  !  What  ?  I've  been  at  the  verra  spat— and  the  tradition's 
as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  but  the  verra  day  after  the  battle,  that  the  Romans 
were  cut  aff  till  a  man. 

NORTH.  - 

Not  one  escaped  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil  the  ane — the  hills,  whare  the  chief  carnage  rotted,  are  greener 
nor  the  lave  till  this  hour.  Nae  white  clover  grows  there — nae  white 
daisies— wud  you  believe  me,  sir,  they're  a'  red.  The  life-draps  seepit 
through  the  grun'— and  were  a  body  to  dig  doun  far  eneuch,  wha  kens 
but^he  wou'dna  come  to  coagulated  gore,  strengthening  the  soil  aneath, 
till  it  sends  up  showers  o'  thae  sanguinary  gowans  and  clover,  the  product 
o'  inextinguishable  Roman  bluid  ? 

TICKLER 

The  Living  Statues ! 

NORTH, 

Perfect.     The  very  Prometheus  of  ./Escliylus.     Oh  !  James  !  what  liiuli 
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and  profound  Poetry  was  the  Poetry  of  the  world  of  old  I  To  steal  fire  from 
heaven — what  a  glorious  conception  of  the  soul  in  its  consciousness  of 
immortality ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  a  glorious  conception  o'  the  sowle,  in  its  consciousness  o'  im- 
mortality, o'  Divine  Justice  !  O  the  mercy  o'  Almichty  Jove !  To  punish  the 
Fire-stealer  by  fastenin'  him  down  to  a  rock,  and  sendin'  a  vultur  to  prey 
on  his  liver — perpetually  to  keep  prey — preyin'  on  his  puir  liver — sirs — 
waur  even  nor  the  worm  that  never  dees — or  if  no  waur,  at  least  as  ill — 
rug — ruggin',  gnaw — gnawin',  tear — tearin',  howk — howkin',  at  his  meeser- 
able  liver  aye  wanin'  and  aye  waxin'  aneath  that  unpacified  beak — that 
beak  noo  cuttin'  like  a  knife,  noo  clippin'  like  shissors,  noo  chirtin  like 
pinchers,  noohagglin'  like  a  cleaver  !  A'  the  while  the  body  o'  the  glorious 
sinner  bun'  needlessly  till  a  rock-block — needlessly  bun',  I  say,  sir,  for 
stirless  is  Prometheus  in  his  endurance  o'  the  doom  he  drees,  as  if  he  were 
but  a  Stane-eemage,  or  ane  o'  the  unsufferin'  dead ! 

NORTH. 

A  troubled  mystery ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane  amaist  fears  to  pity  him,  lest  we  wrang  fortitude  sae  inajestical. 
Yet  see,  it  stirs  !  Ha  !  'twas  but  the  vultur.  Prometheus  himself  is  still — in 
the  micht,  think  ye,  sir,  o'  curse  or  prayer  ?  Oh !  yonner's  just  ae  single 
slight  shudder — as  the  demon,  to  get  a  stronger  purchase  at  his  food,  taka 
up  new  grun  wi'  his  tawlons,  and  gies  a  fluff  and  a  flap  wi'  his  huge  wirigs 
again'  the  ribs  o'  his  victim,  utterin' — was't  horrid  fancy? — a gurglin' throat- 
croak  choked  savagely  in  bluid ! 

NORTH. 

The  Spirit's  triumph  over  Pain,  that  reaches  but  cannot  pierce  its  core — 
"  In  Pangs  sublime, magnificent  in  Death!" 

TICKLER. 

Life  in  Death !  Exultation  in  Agony !  Earth  victorious  over  Heaven  ! 
Prometheus  bound  in  manglings  on  a  sea-cliff,  more  godlike  than  Jove  him- 
liimself,  when 

"  Nutu  tremefecit  Olympum  !" 

SHEPHERD. 

Natur  victorious  owre  the  verra  Fate  her  ain  imagination  had  creawted! 
And  in  the  dread  confusion  o'  her  superstitious  dreams,  glorifying  the  pas- 
sive magnanimity  o'  man,  far  ayont  the  active  vengeance  o'  the  highest  o' 
her  gods  !  A  wild  bewilderment,  sirs,  that  ought  to  convince  us,  that  nae 
licht  can  ever  be  thrown  on  the  moral  government  that  reigns  ower  the 
region  o'  human  life — nae  licht  that's  no  mair  astoundin'  than  the  blackness 
o'  darkness— but  that  o'  Revelation  that  ae  day  or  ither  shall  illumine  the 
uttermost  pairts  o'  the  earth. 

NORTH. 

Noble.  These  Impersonations  by  Ducrow,  James,  prove  that  he  is  a  man 
of  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  they  a'  his  ain  inventions,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Few  or  none.  Why,  if  they  were,  he  would  be  the  greatest  of  sculptors. 
But  thus  to  convert  his  frame  into  such  forms — shapes — attitudes — postures 
— as  the  Greek  imagination  moulded  into  perfect  expression  of  the  highest 
states  of  the  soul— that,  James,  shews  that  Ducrow  has  a  spirit  kindred  to 
those  who  in  marble  made  their  mythology  immortal. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  bonny — na,  that's  gran'.  It  gars  a  body  grue — just  like  ane  o' 
time  lines  in  poetry  that  suddenly  dirls  through  you— just  like  ae  smite  on 
a  single  string  by  a  master's  hauu'  that  gars  shiver  the  liaill  harp. 

TICKLER. 

Ducrow  was  not  so  successful  in  his  Apollo. 
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NORTH. 

'Twas  the  Apollo  of  the  painters,  Tickler ;  not  of  the  sculptors. 

TICKLER. 

True.    But  why  not  give  us  the  Belvidere  ? 

NORTH. 

I  doubt  if  that  be  in  the  power  of  mortal  man.  But  even  were  Ducrow 
to  shew  us  that  statue  with  the  same  perfection  that  crowns  all  his  other 
impersonations,  unless  he  were  to  stand  for  hours  before  us,  we  should  not 
feel,  to  the  full,  its  divine  majesty ;  for  in  the  marble  it  grows  and  grows 
upon  us  as  our  own  spirits  dilate,  till  the  Sun-god  at  last  almost  commands 
our  belief  in  his  radiant  being,  and  we  hear  ever  the  fabled  Python 
groan  I 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  North,  our  emotion  is  progressive — just  as  the  worshipper,  who 
seeks  the  inner  shrine,  feels  his  adoration  rising  higher  and  higher  at 
every  step  he  takes  up  the  magnificent  flight  in  front  of  the  temple. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  na,  na — this  '11  never  do.  It's  manifest  that  you  twa  hae  entered 
intil  a  combination  again'  me,  and  are  comin'  ower  me  wi'  your  set 
speeches,  a'  written  doon,  and  gotten  aff  the  nicht  afore,  to  dumbfounnor 
the  Shepherd.  What  bit  o'  paper's  that,  Mr  Tickler,  keekin'  out  o'  the 
pocket  o'  your  vest  ?  Notts.  Notts  in  short  haun' — and  a'  the  time  you  was 
pretendin'  to  be  crunklin't  up  to  licht  the  tip  o'  your  segawr,  hae  you  been 
cleekin'  haud  o'  the  catch-word — and  that's  the  gate  you  deceive  the  Snug- 
gery intil  admiration  o'  your  extemporawneous  eeloquence  !  The  secret's 
out  noo — an'  I  wunner  it  was  never  blawn  afore ;  for,  noo  that  ma  een  are 
opened,  they  set  till  richts  ma  lugs ;  and  on  considerin'  hoo  matters  used 
to  staun'  in  the  past,  I  really  canna  charge  ma  memory  wi'  a  mair  feck- 
less cretur  than  yoursell  at  a  reply. 

NORTH. 

You  do  me  cruel  injustice,  James— were  I  to  prepare  a  single  paragraph, 
I  should  stick 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  man,  hoo  I  wou'd  enjoy  to  see  you  stick !  stickin'  a  set  speech  in  a 
ha'  fu'  o'  admirin',  that  is,  wunnerin'  hunders  o'  your  fellow-citizens,  on 

Parliamentary  Reform,  for  instance,  or  Slavery  in  the  Wast  Indies,  or 

NORTH. 

The  supposition,  sir,  is  odious;  I 

SHEPHERD. 

No  in  the  least  degree  odious,  sir — but  superlatively  absurd,  and  ludi- 
crous far  ayont  the  boun's  o'  lauchter — excepp  that  lauchter  that  torments 
a'  the  inside  o'  a  listener  and  looker-on,  an  internal  earthquake  that  con- 
vulses a  body  frae  the  pow  till  the  paw,  frae  the  fingers  till  the  feet,  till  a' 
the  pent-up  power  o'  risibility  bursts  out  through  the  mouth,  like  the  laug- 
smouldering  fire  vomited  out  o'  the  crater  o'  a  volcawno,  and  then  the  asto- 
nished warld  hears,  for  the  first  time,  what  heaven  and  earth  acknowledge 
by  their  echoes  to  be  indeed — a  Guftaw ! 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  getting  extremely  impertinent. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  personality,  sir;  nae  personality  sail  be  alloo'd,  in  ma  presence  at 
least,  at  a  Noctes.  That's  to  say,  nae  personality  towards  the  persons  pre- 
sent— for  as  to  a'  the  rest  o'  the  warldj  men,  women,  and  children,  I  carena 
though  you  personally  insult,  ane  after  anither,  a'  the  human  race. 

NORTH. 

I  insult  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes — you  insult.  Haena  ye  made  the  haill  civileezed  warld  your  enemy 
by  that  tongue  and  that  pen  o'  yours,  that  spares  neither  age  nor  sect  ? 

NORTH. 

I??? 
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SHEPHERD. 

You ! ! I 

TICKLER. 

Come,  come,  gentlemen,  remember  where  you  are,  and  in  whose  pre- 
sence you  are  sitting ;  but  look  here — here  is  the 

APOLLO  BELVIDERE. 
(TICKLER  is  transformed  into  Apollo  Belvidere.) 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  canny. 

NORTH. 

In  his  lip  "  what  beautiful  disdain !" 

SHEPHERD. 

As  if  he  were  smellin'  at  a  rotten  egg. 

NORTH. 
There  "  the  Heavenly  Archer  stands." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wadna  counsel  him  to  shoot  for  the  Guse  Medal.  Henry  Watson  wou'd 
ding  him  till  sticks. 

NORTH. 

I  remember,  James,  once  hearing  an  outrageous  dispute  between  two  im- 
passioned connoisseurs,  amateurs,  men  or  vertu,  cognoscenti,  dilettanti, 
about  this  very  Apollo  Belvidere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confoun'  me,  gin  he's  no  monstrous  like  marble  !  His  verra  claes  seem 
to  hae  drapped  aff  him — and  I'se  no  pit  on  my  specs,  for  fear  he  should  pruve 
to  be  naked. — What  was  the  natur  o'  the  dispoot  ? 

NORTH. 

Simply  whether  Apollo  advanced  his  right  or  left  foot 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane  o'  the  disputants  maun  hae  been  a  great  fule.  Shou'dna  Apollo  pit 
his  best  fit  foremost,  that  is  the  right  ane,  on  such  an  occasion  as  shootin'  a 
Peethon  ?  Hut-tut — Stop  a  wee — let's  consider.  Na,  it  maun  be  the  left 
fit  foremost — unless  he  wae  kerr-haun'd.  Let's  try't. 

(  The  SHEPHERD  rises,  and  puts  himself  into  the  attitude  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere — insensibly  transforming  himself  into  another 
TICKLER  of  a  shorter  and  stouter  size. 

NORTH. 

I  could  believe  myself  in  the  Louvre,  before  Mrs  Hemans  wrote  her 
beautiful  poem  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy.  Were  the 
two  brought  to  the  hammer,  an  auctioneer  might  knock  them  down  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  each. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whilk  of  us  is  the  maist  Appollonic,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  you  have  the  advantage  of  Tickler,  in  being,  as  it  were,  in 
the  prime  of  youth — for  though  by  the  parish  register  you  have  passed  the 
sixtieth  year-stone  on  the  road  of  life,  you  look  as  fresh  as  if  you  had  not 
finished  the  first  stage. 

"     SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  hear  that,  Mr  Tickler  ? 

. NORTH. 

You  have  also  most  conspicuously  the  better  of  Mr  Tickler  in  the  article 
of  hair.  Yours  are  locks — his  leeks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  are  you  as  deaf  and  dumb's  a  statute,  as  weel's  as  stiff? 

NORTH. 

As  to  features,  the  bridge  of  Tickler's  nose — begging  his  pardon — is  of 
too  prominent  a  build.  The  arch  reminds  me  of  the  old  bridge  across  the 
Esk,  at  Musselburgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  you  to  that,  Mr  Tickler  ? 

NORTH. 

"  Tis  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a" — — 
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SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler  ? 

NORTH. 

But  neither  is  the  nose  of  the  gentle  Shepherd  pure  Grecian. 

TICKLER. 
Pure  Peebles  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Oho!  You've  fun'  the  use  o'  your  tongue. 

NORTH. 

Of  noses  so  extremely 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine's,  I  ken,  's  a  cockit  ane.    Oor  mooths  ? 

NORTH. 
Why,  there,  1  must  say,  gentlemen,  there's  a  wide  opening  for 

TICKLER. 
Don't  blink  the  buck-teeth. 

SHEPHERD. 

Better  than  nane  ava'. 

NORTH. 

Of  Tickler's  attitude  I  should  say  generally — that  is 

(Here  TICKLER  reassumes  SOUTHSIDE,  and  taking  the  Snuggery  at  a 
stride,  usurps  THE  CHAIR,  and  outstretches  himself  to  his  extre- 
mest  length,  with  head  leaning  on  the  ridge,  and  his  feet  some  yards 
off  on  the  fender. 

SHEPHERD  (leaping  about.) 

Huzzaw — huzzaw — huzzaw  ! — I've  beaten  him  at  Apollo !  Noo  for  Pan. 
(  The  SHEPHERD  performs  PCM  in  a  style  that  would  have  seduced 
Pomona. 

TICKLER. 

Aye — that's  more  in  character. 

NORTH. 
Sufficient,  certainly,  to  frighten  an  army. 

TICKLER. 
The  very  picture  of  our  Popular  Devil. 

NORTH. 
Say  rather,  with  Wordsworth — 

"  Pan  himself, 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god." 

SHEPHERD. 

Keep  your  een  on  me — keep  your  een  on  me — and  you'll  soon  see  a  change 
that  will  strike  you  wi'  astonishment.  But  rax  me  owre  the  poker,  Mr 
North — rax  me  owre  the  poker. 

(NORTH  puts  the  poker  into  Pan's  paws,  and  instanter  he  is  Her- 
cules. 

TICKLER  (clapping  his  hands.) 
Bravo !  Bravissimo ! 

NORTH. 

I  had  better  remove  the  crystal.  (  Wheels  the  circular  closer  to  the  hearth.) 
James,  remember  the  mirror. 

TICKLER. 
At  that  blow  dies  the  Nemean  lion. 

(  The  SHEPHERD,  flinging  down  the  poker-club,  seems  to  drag  up  the 
carcass  of  the  Monster  with  a  prodigious  display  of  muscularity,  and 
then  stooping  his  neck,  heaves  it  over  his  head,  as  into  some  pro- 
found abyss. 

NORTH. 

Ducrow's  Double ! 

SHEPHERD  (proudly.) 

Say  rather  the  Dooble,  that's  Twa,  o'  Ducraw.  Ducraw's  nae  mair  fit  to 
ack  Hercules  wi'  me,  than  he  is  to  ack  Sampson. 
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TICKLER. 

I  believe  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  cou'd  tell  ye  a  droll  story  about  me  and  Mr  Ducraw.  Ae  nicht  I  got 
intil  an  argument  wi'  him  at  the  Caffee,  about  the  true  scriptral  gate  o' 
ackin'  the  Fear  o'  the  Philistines,  and  I  was  pressin'  him  gaen  hard  aboot 
his  method  o'  puin'  doon  the  pillars,  when  he  turns  aboot  upon  me — and 
bein'  putten  o'  his  metal — says,  "  Mr  Hogg,  why  did  not  you  object  to  my 
representing  in  one  scene — and  at  one  time — Sampson  carrying  away  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  and  also  pullin'  down  the  pillars  ?" 

NORTH. 

There  he  had  you  on  the  hip,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hadna  a  word  to  say  for't — but  confessed  at  aince  that  it's  just  the  way 
o'  a'  critics  wha  stumble  ower  molehills,  and  yet  mak  naething  o'  moun- 
tains. The  truth  is,  that  a'  us  that  are  maisters  in  the  fine  arts,  kens  ilka 
ane  respectively  about  his  ain  art  a  thoosan'  times  mair  nor  ony  possible 
body  else— and  I  thocht  on  the  pedant  lecturin'  Hannibal  on  war,  or  ony 
ither  pedant  me  on  poetry,  or  St  Cecilia  on  music,  or  Christopher  North 

on  literatur,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  stars,  or 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  that  you  may  not  say  that  I  ever  sulkily  or  sullenly  refuse 
to  contribute  my  quota  of  "  weel-timed  daffin"  to  the  Noctes— behold  me  in 

HERCULES  FURENS. 
(NORTH  off  with  coat  and  waistcoat  in  a  jiffy,  and  goes  to  work. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  fearsome !  Dinna  tear  your  shirt  to  rags — dinna  tear  your  shirt 
to  rags,  sir ! 

TICKLER. 

The  poison  searches  his  marrow-bones  now ! 

SHEPHERD. 

His  bluid's  liquid  fire  ! 

TICKLER. 

Lava. 

SHEPHERD. 

Linens  is  cheap  the  noo,  to  be  sure — dinna  tear  your  shirt,  sir — dinna 
tear  your  shirt.  What  pains  maun  a'  that  shuin'  on  the  breest  and  collar . 
hae  cost  Mrs  Gentle ! 

TICKLER. 

O  Dejanira  !  Dejanira  !  Dejanira  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That  out-hercules's  Hercules  !  Foamin'  at  the  mooth  like  a  mad-dowg ! 
The  Epilepsy !  The  quiverin'  o'  his  hauns  !  The  whites  o'  his  een,  noo 
flickerin'  and  noo  fixed !  Oh !  dire  mishapen  lauchter,  drawin'  his  mooth 
awa  up  alang  the  tae  side  o'  his  face,  owtowre  till  ane  o'  his  lugs  !  Puir 
Son  o'  Alknomook ! 

TICKLER. 

Alcmena,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  his  labours  are  near  an  end  noo  !  A'  the  fifety,  if  crooded  and  cram- 
med intil  ane,  no  sae  terrible  as  the  last !  Loup — loup — loup — tummle — 
tummle  —  tummle  —  sprawl — sprawl — sprawl — row — row — row — roun' 
aboot — roun'  aboot — roun'  about — like  an  axle-tree — then  ae  sudden  streek 
out  intil  a'  his  length,  and  there  lies  he  straught,  stiff,  and  stark,  after  the 
dead-thraws,  like  a  gnarled  oak-trunk  that  had  keept  knottin'  for  a  thoosan' 
years. 

TICKLER. 

But  for  an  awkward  club-foot  too  much,  would  I  exclaim, 

"  Cedite  Roman!  imitatores !    Cedite  Graii." 
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SHEPHERD  (raising  NORTH  from  the  floor.) 

Do  you  ken,  sir,  you  fairly  tyetick  me  in— and  I'm  a'  in  a  truramle.  It's 
like  Boaz  frichtenin'  Ingleby  wi'  his  am  ba's. 

NORTH. 
Rather  hot  work,  my  dear  James.    I'm  beginning  to  perspire. 

SHEPHERD  (feeling  NORTH'S  forehead.) 

Beginnin'  till  perspire  ! !  Never  afore,  in  this  weary  warld,  was  a  man  in 
sic  an  even-doon  poor  o'  sweet !  A  perspiration-fa' !  The  same  wi'  your 
breest !  What  ?  You  cou'dna  hae  been  waiter  had  you  stood  after  a  thuu- 
ner-plump  for  an  hoor  unner  a  roan. 

NORTH. 

Say  spout,  James,  roan  is  vulgar — it  is  Scotch — and  your  English  is  so 
pure  now,  that  a  word  like  that  grates  harshly  on  the  ear,  so  that,  were  you 
in  England,  you  would  undeceive  and  alarm  the  natives.  But  let  us  recur 
to  the  subject  under  spirited  discussion  immediately  before  Raphael's 
Dream — I  mean  the  Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  us  come  our  wa's  intil  the  fire. 

(  The  Three  are  again  seated  at  "  the  wee  bit  int/lc  blinking  bonnily" 

NORTH. 
Where  were  we  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou  aye.  I  was  beginnin'  to  pent  a  pictur  o'  you,  sir,  stickin'  a  speech  on 
Slavery  or  Reform.  Slowly  you  rise — and  at  the  uprisiu'  "  o'  the  auld  man 
eeloquent"  hushed  is  that  assemblage  as  sleep.  But  wide  awake  are  a'  een 
—a'  fixed  on  Christopher  North,  the  orator  o'  the  human  race. 

TICKLER. 

As  is  usual  to  say  on  such  occasions — you  might  hear  a  pin  fall — say  a 
needle,  which,  having  no  head,  falls  lighter. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  begins  laigh,  and  wi'  a  dimness  in  and  around  his  een — a  kind  o'  halo, 
sic  as  obscures  the  moon  afore  a  storm.  But  sune  his  vice  gets  louder  and 
louder,  musical  at  its  tapmost  hicht,  as  the  breath  o'  a  silver  trumpet.  Ac- 
tion he  has  little  or  nane — noo  and  then  the  richt  haun'  on  the  heart,  and 
the  left  arm  at  richt  angles  till  the  body— just  sae — like  Mr  Pitt's— only  this 
far  no  like  Mr  Pitt's — for  there's  nae  sense  in  that — no  up  and  doon  like  the 
haunle  o'  a  well-pump.  What  reasnin' !  What  imagination  !  Fancy  free  and 
fertile  as  an  auld  green  flowery  lea  !  Pathos  pure  as  dew — and  wit  bricht 
as  the  rinnin'  waters,  translucent 

"  At  touch  ethereal  o'  heaven's  fiery  rod !" 

TICKLER. 
Spare  his  blushes,  Shepherd,  spare  his  blushes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wae's  me — pity  on  him — but  I  canna  spare  his  blushes — sae,  sir,  just  hang 
doon  your  head  a  wee,  till  I  conclude.  In  the  verra  middle  o'  a  lang  train 
o'  ratiocination— (I'm  gratefu'  for  havin'  gotten  through  that  word) — sur- 
rounded, ahint  and  afore,  and  on  a'  sides,  wi'  countless  series  o'  syllo- 
gisms— in  the  very  central  heart  o'  a  forest  o' feegurs,  containin' many 
a  garden  o'  flowers  o'  speech — within  sicht,  nay  amaist  within  touch, 
o'  the  feenal  cleemax,  at  which  the  assemblage  o'  liviu'  sowles  were  a' 
waitin'  to  break  oot  intil  thunder,  like  the  waves  o'  the  sea  impatient  for 
the  first  smiting  o'  a  storm  seen  afar  on  the  main — at  that  verra  crisis  and 


precipice,  or  on  a  "  coign 
o'  disadvantage,"  outside  the  battlements  o'  a  cloud-capt  tower;  his  eyes 
get  bewildered,  his  cheeks  wax  white,  struck  seems  his  tongue  wi'  palsy, 
he  stutters— stutters — stutters— and  "  of  his  stutterin'  finds  no  end"  till — 


HE  STICKS 


TICKLER. 

Fast  as  a  waggon  mired  up  to  the  axle-tree,  while  Roger,  with  the  loosened 
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team,  steers  his  course  back  to  the  farm-steading,  with  arms  a-kimbo  on 
old  Smiler's  rump. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  fents  !  a  cry  for  cauld  spring-water 

NORTH  (frowning.) 

Hark  ye — when  devoid  of  all  probability — nay,  at  war  with  possibility — 
Fiction  is  falsehood,  fun  folly,  mirth  mere  maundering,  humour  forsooth  ! 
idiotcy,  would-be  wit  "  wersh  as  parritch  without  saut,"  James  a  merry- 
Andrew,  and  the  Shepherd — sad  and  sorry  am  I  to  say  it — a  Buffoon ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw  !  haw !  haw  !  O  man,  but  you're  angry.  It's  aye  the  way  o't.  Them 
that's  aye  tryin'  ineffecktwally  to  make  a  fule  o'  ithers,  when  the  tables  are 
turned  on  them,  gang  red-wud-stark-staring  mad  a'  thegither,  and  scarcely 
leave  theirsells  the  likeness  o'  a  dovvg.  But  forgie  me,  sir — forgie  me — I 
concur  wi'  you  that  the  description  was  naething  but  a  tissue — as  you  hae 
sae  ceevily  and  coortusly  said — o'  fausehood,  folly,  maunderin'  idiotcy,  and 

wersh  parritch 

TICKLER. 

James  a  merry-Andrew,  and  the  Shepherd  a  Buffoon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  "  louse  your  tinkler  jaw,  sir,"  as  Burns  said  o'  Charlie  Fox,  on  me, 
Mr  Tickler — for  I'll  no  thole  frae  you  a  tithe,  Timothy,  o'  what  I'll  enjoy 
frae  Mr  North — an'  it's  no  twice  in  the  towmouut  I  ventur  to  ca'  him  Kit. 
Oh !  my  dear  freen,  Mr  North,  do  you  ken,  sir,  that  in  lookiu'  owre  some 

sax-year  auld  accoonts 

TICKLER. 

Paid? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  by  you  at  least — for  a  bill  o'  butter  for  smearin',  what  shou'd  come 
till  haun  but  a  sort  o'  droll  attempt  at  a  sang  by  that  dead  facetious  fallow, 
the  late  Bishop  o'  Bristol. 

TICKLER. 

Scotty ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Doctor  Scott ! 

TICKLER. 

The  Doctor ! 

NORTH. 

The  Odontist ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  Pultusky ! 

NORTH. 

A  simple  soul ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Amaist  an  Innocent !  Yet  what  wut !  Here  it  is — for  his  sake  I'll  chant  it 
affetuosy — amaist  lakrimoso — for  I  see  the  Doctor  sitting  afore  me  as 
distinct  in  his  drollness,  as  if  in  the  flesh. 


THE  FIVE  CHAMPIONS  OF  MAGA, 
A  SONG  BY  THE  LATE  DR  SCOTT. 

(As  sung  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  at  the  Noctes  Ambrosiance ,  tcith  the  usual 

applause.) 

i. 

THERE  once  was  an  Irishman,  and  he  was  very  fat; 
He  wore  a  wig  upon  his  head,  and  on  his  wig  a  hat; 
The  Cockneys,  in  his  presence,  ceased  to  gibe  at  North  and  Hogg,  sir, 
Bekaise  he  gave  them  blarney,  and  bother' d  them  with  brogue,  sir. 
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Och  !  by  my  sowl,  this  Irishman  most  sturdily  attack  would, 
Whoever  dared  to  sport  his  chaff,  or  run  a-muck  at  Blackwood. 

n. 

There  once  was  a  Scotchman,  and  he  was  very  lean : 
A  prettier  man  in  philibegs  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  : 
For  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Kit,  he  was  a  perfect  satyr; 
Upon  the  Whiggish  ranks  he  rush'd,  and  spilt  their  blood  like  water ; 
Though  wanting  "  inexpressibles"  he  constantly  attack  would, 
With  fury  inexpressible,  the  enemies  of  Blackwood. 

in. 

There  once  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  was  very  short ; 
For  every  mutton-chop  he  ate,  he  swigg'd  a  quart  of  port. 
Of  Tickler,  Mullion,  North  and  Hogg,  he  did  nought  but  dream  all  night,  sir, 
And  in  the  daytime,  for  their  cause,  he  nothing  did  but  fight,  sir. 
Whigs,  Cockneys,  Revolutionists,  he  furiously  attack  would, 
And  floor  them  with  his  bunch  of  fives — this  champion  stout  of  Blackwood. 

IV. 

There  once  was  a  Welshman,  and  he  was  very  tall, 

When  North's  opponents  heard  his  voice,  they  look'd  out  for  a  squall : 

In  Maga's  cause  he  was  as  fierce  as  General  Napper-Tandy  : 

All  foemen  were  alike  to  him — the  bully  or  the  dandy — 

He  thrash'd  them  right,  he  thrash'd  them  left,  their  hurdies  he  attack  would, 

With  Christopher's  own  potent  knout — in  honour  all  of  Blackwood. 

V. 

There  once  was  a  Yankey,  and  he  was  very  sage, 
Who  'gainst  the  foes  of  Christopher  a  bloody  war  did  wage, 
Those  who  his  rifle  to  escape  were  so  exceeding  lucky, 
Ran  off,  I  guess,  and  hid  themselves  in  Erie  and  Kentucky. 
The  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  he  furiously  attack  would, 
And  shoot  their  chiefs  and  kiss  their  squaws,  if  they  spoke  ill  of  Blackwood, 

NORTH. 

Next  time  you  pay  me  a  visit,  James,  at  No.  99 — I'll  shew  you  THE 
PICTURE. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  unnerstaun  you,  sir — Titian's  Venus — or  is't  lii.s  Danaw  yielding  to  her 
yellow  Jupiter  victorious  in  a  shower  o'  gold  ?  O  the  selfish  hizzie  ! 

NORTH. 
James,  such  subjects 

SHEPHERD. 

You  had  better,  sir,  no  say  anither  syllable  about  them — it  may  answer 
verra  weel  for  an  auld  bachelor  like  you,  sir,  to  keep  that  sort  o'  a  serawlio, 
naked  limmers  in  iles,  a  shame  to  ony  honest  canvass,  whatever  may  hae 
been  the  genius  o'  the  Penter  that  sent  them  sprawling  here  ;  but  as  for  me, 

I'm  a  married  man,  and 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  are  under  a  gross  delusion 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  nae  delusion.  Nae  pictur  o'  the  sort,  na  no  e'en  altho'  ane  o'  the 
greatest  o'  the  auld  Maisters,  sail  ever  hang  on  ma  wa's — I  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  the  servant  lasses  in  the  face  when  they  come  in  to  soop 

the  floor  or  ripe  the  ribs 

NORTH  (rising  with  dignity.) 

No  picture,  sir,  shall  ever  hang  on  my  walls,  on  which  her  eye  might  not 
dwell 

SHEPHERD. 

Mrs  Gentle !  a  bit  dainty  body — wi'  a'  the  modesty,  and  without  ony  o' 
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the  demureness,  o'  the  Quaker  leddie ;  and  as  for  yon  pictur  o'  her  aboon 
the  brace-piece  o'  your  Sanctum,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence— 

NORTH. 
John  Watson  Gordon,  if  you  please,  my  dear  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  has  the  face  o'  an  angel. 

NORTH  (sitting  down  with  dignity.) 

I  was  about  to  ask  you,  James,  to  come  and  see  my  last  work — my  mas- 
ter-piece— my  chef-d'oeuvre 

SHEPHERD. 

The  soobjeck  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Defence  of  Socrates. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  soobjeck  indeed,  sir,  and  weel  adapted  for  your  high  intellectual 
and  moral  genie. 

NORTH. 

My  chief  object,  James,  has  been  to  represent  the  character  of  Socrates. 
I  have  conceived  of  that  character,  as  one  in  which  unshaken  strength  of 
high-and  clear  Intellect — and  a  moral  Will  fortified  against  all  earthly  trials 
— sublime  and  pure — were  both  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  Love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude,  sir — gude.    He  was  the  Freen'  o'  Man. 

NORTH. 

I  felt  a  great  difficulty  in  my  art,  James — from  the  circumstances  purely 
historical — that  neither  the  figure  nor  the  countenance  of  Socrates  were 
naturally  commanding—— 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  hae  ye  conquered  it  to  your  satisfaction,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have.  Another  difficulty  met  me  too,  James,  in  this — that  in  his  mind 
there  was  a  cast  of  intellect — a  play  of  comic  wit — inseparable  from  his 
discourse — and  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  any  representation  of  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Profoond  as  true. 

NORTH. 

To  give  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  expression  of  features,  and  a  figure  of 
which  the  form  was  neither  dignified  nor  beautiful,  was  indeed  a  severe 
trial  for  the  power  of  art. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  hae  you  conquered  it  too,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Most  successfully.  In  the  countenance,  therefore,  my  dear  James,  to 
answer  to  what  I  have  assigned  as  the  highest  principle  in  the  character, 
Love,  there  is  a  prevailing  character  of  gentleness — the  calm  of  that  unal- 
terable mind  has  taken  the  appearance  of  a  celestial  serenity — an  expres- 
sion caught,  methinks,  from  the  peaceful  heart  of  the  unclouded  sky  brood- 
ing in  love  over  rejoicing  nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  richt,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Such  expression  I  have  breathed  over  the  forehead,  the  lips,  and  the 
eyes ;  yet  is  there  not  wanting  either  the  grandeur,  nor  the  fire,  nor  the 
power  of  intellect,  nor  the  boldness  of  conscious  innocence. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  come  and  see't,  sir,  the  morn's  mornin',  afore  breakfast.  Fowre  eggs. 

NORTH. 

That  one  purpose  I  have  pursued  and  fulfilled  by  the  expression  of  all 
the  Groups  in  the  piece. 

SHEPHERD. 

Naething  in  pentin'  kitler  than  groopin'. 
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NORTH. 

You  behold  a  prevalent  expression  of  Love  in  the  countenance  of  his 
friends  and  followers — of  love  greater  than  even  reverence,  admiration, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  fear  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Though  dootless  a'  thae  emotions,  too,  will  be  expressed — and  familiar 
hae  thae  been  to  you,  sir,  through  the  coorse  o'  a  strangely  checkquered 
though  not  unhappy  life. 

NORTH. 

Then,  too,  James,  have  I  had  to  express — and  I  have  expressed  it — the 
habitual  character  belonging  to  many  there — besides  the  expression  of  the 
moment ;  countenances  of  generous,  loving,  open-souled  youth ;  middle- 
aged  men  of  calm  benign  aspect,  but  not  without  earnest  thought;  and  not 
unconspicuous,  one  aged  man,  James,  almost  the  counterpart  of  Socrates 
himself,  only  without  his  high  intellectual  power,  a  face  composed,  I  may 
almost  say,  of  peace,  the  only  one  of  all  perfectly  untroubled. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  an  expressive  thocht,  sir — and  it's  original — that's  to  say,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  afore  you  mentioned  it. 

NORTH. 

He,  like  Socrates,  reconciled  to  that  certain  death,  familiar  with  the  looks 
of  the  near  term  of  life,  and  not  without  hopes  beyond  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Believed  thae  sages,  think  ye,  sir,  in  the  immortality  o'  the  sowle  ? 

NORTH. 
I  think,  James,  that  they  did — assuredly  Socrates. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  o't  for  their  Bakes,  though  they  hae  a'  been  dead  for  thoosans 
o'  years. 

NORTH. 
Then,  James,  how  have  I  managed  his  Judges  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo? 

NORTH. 

In  all  their  faces,  with  many  expressions,  there  is  one  expression — an- 
swering to  the  predominant  disposition  assigned  to  the  character  of  So- 
crates— the  expression  of  Malignity  towards  Love. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  hit  it,  sir ;  you've  hit  it.    Here's  your  health. 

NORTH. 

An  expression  of  malignity  in  some  almost  lost  on  a  face  of  timidity, 
fear,  or  awe,  in  others  blended  almost  brutally  with  impenetrable  ignorance. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  comes  o'  studyin'  the  Passions.  I  think  but  little  noo  o'  Collius's 
Odd. 

NORTH. 

Then,  James,  I  have  given  the  countenances  of  the  people. 

SHEPHEKD. 

A  fickle  people — ever  ready  to  strike  doon  offensive  Virtue — and  ever  as 
ready  to  shed  tears  o'  overactin'  remorse  on  her  ashes ! 

NORTH. 

In  the  countenances  of  the  people,  James,  I  have  laboured  long,  but  suc- 
ceeded methinks  at  last,  in  personifying  as  it  were  the  Vices  which  drove 
them  on  to  sacrifice  the  father  of  the  city — to  dim  the  eye  and  silence  the 
tongue  of  Athens,  who  was  herself  the  soul  of  Greece. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  gran'  idea,  sir,— and  natural  as  gran' — ane  that  could  only  visit  the 
sowle  o'  a  great  Maister. 

NORTH. 

There  you  see  anger,  wrath,  rage,  hatred,  spite,  envy,  jealousy,  exempli- 
fied in  many  different  natures.  That  Figure,  prominent  in  the  hardened 
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pride  of  intellect,  with  his  evil  nature  scowling  through,  eying  Socratos 
with  malignant,  stern,  and  deadly  revenge— is  the  King  of  the  Sophists. 

SHEPHERD. 

About  to  re-erect  his  Throne,  as  he  hopes,  on  the  ruins  o'  that  Na- 
tural Theology  which  Socrates  taught  the  heathens. 

NORTH. 

You  see  then,  James, — you  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the  painter  on  the 
whole  picture,  has  been  to  express,  as  I  said,  his  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Socrates — a  various  and  manifold  reflection  of  one  image;  but  the 
image  itself,  giving  the  same  due  proportion, — where  Love  sits  on  the 
height  of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  and  Intellect  in  their  triple  union, 
though  strong  in  its  own  character,  is  yet  subordinate  to  Both. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  pictur  it  maun  be,  if  the  execution  be  equal  to  the  design  ! 

NORTH. 

Many  conceptions,  my  dear  James,  troubled  my  imagination,  before,  in 
the  steadfastness  of  my  delight  in  Love,  I  finally  fixed  upon  this — which  I 
humbly  hope  the  world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  the  same  way  wi'  poems.  They  aye  turn  oot  at  last  something 
seemingly  quite  different  frae  the  origination  form — but  it's  no  sae — for  a 
spirit  o'  the  same  divine  sameness  breathes  throughout,  though  ye  nae 
langer  ken.  the  bit  bonny  bud  in  "  the  bricht  consummate  flower." 

NORTH. 

In  one  sketch — I  will  make  you  a  present  of  it,  my  dear  James 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank  ye,  sir — thank  ye ; — you're  really  owre  kind — owre  good  to  your 
Shepherd — but  dinna  forget,  sir — see  that  you  dinna  forget — for  you'll  par- 
don me  for  hintin'  that  sometimes  promises  o'  that  sort  slip  your  me- 
mory  

NORTH. 

In  one  sketch,  James,  I  have  represented  Socrates  speaking — and  I  found 
it  more  difficult  to  give  the  character  of  the  principal  figure — because  the 
fire  of  discourse,  of  necessity,  gave  a  disproportionate  force  to  the  intellectual 
expression — while  again,  I  found  it  easier  to  give  the  character  of  all  the 
rest,  who  looked  upon  Socrates,  under  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  simply 
commanding,  with  almost  an  undivided  expression,  in  which  individual 
character  was  either  lost  or  subdued. 

'      SHEPHERD. 

Never  mind— send  me  the  Sketch. 

NORTH. 

I  will — and  another.  For,  again,  I  chose  that  moment,  when  having 
closed  his  defence,  Socrates  stands  looking  upon  the  consulting  judges,  and 
awaiting  their  decision. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  !  sir !  and  that  was  a  time  when  his  ain  character,  methinks,  micht 
wi'  mair  ease  be  most  beautifully  expressed ! 

NORTH. 

Most  true.  But  then,  the  divided  and  conflicting  expression  of  all  the 
other  figures,  some  turned  on  the  judges  with  scrutinizing  eagerness,  to 
read  the  decision  before  it  was  on  their  lips — some  certain  of  the  result — 
looking  on  Socrates — or  on  the  judges — with  what  different  states  of  soul  I 
These,  James,  I  found  difficult  indeed  to  manage,  and  to  bring  them  all 
under  the  one  expression,  which  in  that  sketch  too,  as  in  my  large  picture, 
it  was  my  aim  to  breathe  over  the  canvass. 

SHEPHERD. 

You^maun  try,  sir,  to  mak  a  feenish'd  pictur  frae  that  sketch,  sir — you 
maun  indeed,  sir.  I'll  lend  it  to  you  for  that  purpose — and  no  grudge't 
though  ye  keep  it  in  your  ain  possession  till  next  year. 

NORTH. 

I  have  not  only  made  a  sketch  of  another  design,  James,  but  worked  in 
some  of  the  colours. 
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SHEPHERD. 

The  dead  colours  ? 

NORTH. 

No — colours  already  instinct  with  life.  I  have  chosen  that  calmer  time, 
when  after  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  Socrates  resumes  his  discourse 
— you  may  read  it,  James,  in  that  divine  dialogue  of  Plato 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I'm  no  great  haun'  at  the  Greek. 

NORTH. 

Use  Floyer  Sydenham's  translation,  or — let  me  see — has  he  done  that  dia- 
logue ?  Take  then  that  noble  old  man's,  Taylor  of  Norwich.  Socrates  re- 
sumes his  discourse,  and  declares  his  satisfaction  in  death,  and  his  trust 
in  immortality.  A  moment,  indeed,' for  the  sublime  in  art;  but  affording  to 
the  painter  opportunity  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  which  was  mine 
in  my  great  picture.  For  in  this  sketch,  instead  of  intending,  as  my  prin- 
cipal and  paramount  object,  the  representation  of  individual  historical 
character — I  have  designed  to  express — rather — the  Power  among  men  of 
the  sublime  Spirit  of  their  being — exemplified  among  a  people  dark  with 
idolatry — using  the  historical  subject  as  subservient  to  this  my  purpose — 
inasmuch  as  it  shews  a  single  mind  raised  up  by  the  force  of  this  feeling 
above  nature — yea,  shews  the  power  of  that  feeling  within  that  one  mind, 
resting  in  awe  upon  a  great  multitude  of  men.  For,  surely,  my  dear  James, 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  at  that  moment,  one  countenance  would  pre- 
serve unchanged  its  bitter  hostility,  when  revenge  was  in  part  defeated  by 
seeing  triumph  arise  out  of  doom — when  malignant  hate  had  got  its 
victim — and  when  murder,  that  had  struck  its  blow,  might  begin  to  feel  its 
heart  open  to  the  terror  of  remorse. 

SHEPHERD. 

My  dear  Mr  North,  gie  me  baith  your  twa  hauns.  That's  richt.  Noo 
that  I  hae  shucken,  and  noo  that  I  hae  squozen  them  in  ma  ain  twa  neives 
no  unlike  a  vice,  though  you're  no  the  king  upon  the  throne,  wi'  a  golden 
croon  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  haund — that's  King  William  the  IVth, 
God  bless  him — yet  you  are  a  king ;  and,  as  a  loyal  subject,  loyal  but  no 
servile,  for  never  was  a  slave  born  i'  the  Forest,  here  do  I,  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  kneel  doon  on  ae  knee — thus — and  kiss  the  richt 
haun  o'  King  Kit 

(  The  SHEPHERD  drops  on  his  knee — does  as  he  says,  in  spite  of 
NORTH'S  struggles  to  hinder  him — rises — wipes  the  dust  from  his 
pans — and  resumes  his  seat. 

NORTH. 

"  How  many  of  my  poorest  subjects,"  James,  "  are  now  asleep !"  Look  at 
Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Asleep !  Broad-awake  as  the  Baltic  in  a  blast.  But  when  under  the 
power  of  Eloquence,  I  always  sit  with  my  eyes  shut. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  for  snore  ?  Hae  ye  nae  mercy  on  the  sick  man  through  the 
partition  ? 

NORTH. 
After  Painting,  let  us  have  some  Politics. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — na — na — na — na!  Come,  Mr  Tickler,  gie's  a  sang — to  the  fiddle. 
See  hoo  your  Cremona  is  smilin'  on  you  to  haunle  her  frae  her  peg. 

(The  SHEPHERD  takes  down  the  celebrated  Cremona  from  me  wall, 
and,  after  tuning  it,  gives  it  to  TICKLER. 

TICKLER  {attempting  a  prelude.) 

Shade  of  Stabilini !  heard'st  thou  ever  grated  such  harsh  discord  as  this  ? 
'Tis  like  a  litter  of  pigs.  (TICKLER  tunes  his  instrument. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  for  Geordie  Cruckshanks  !  "  TICKLER  AT  THE  TUNING  !"  What  for, 
Mr  North,  dinna  ye  get  Geordie  to  invent  a  Series  o'  Illustrations  o'  the 
Noctes,  and  pooblish  a  Selection  in  four  vollumms  octawvo  ? 
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NORTH. 

Wait,  James,  till  "  one  with  moderate  haste  might  count  a  HUNDRED." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  if  we're  a'  dead  ? 

NORTH. 

The  world  will  go  on  without  us. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye — but  never  sae  weel  again.    The  verra  Earth  will  feel  a  dirl  at  her 
heart,  and  pause  for  a  moment  pensively  on  her  ain  axis. 
TICKLER  (sings  to  an  accompaniment  of  his  own  composition  for  the  Cremona.) 


MY  song  is  of  Demos,  our  well-meaning  friend, 

Who  lately  was  leading  a  peaceable  life, 
But  now  is  so  changed,  that  there's  really  no  end 

To  his  love  of  commotion,  disturbance,  and  strife : 
He's  got  such  strange  fancies  and  whims  in  his  head, 

And  shews  them  so  strangely  wherever  he  goes, 
That  I  fear  he  requires  to  be  physic'd  and  bled, 

For  the  more  he  is  humour'd,  the  wilder  he  grows. 

Thus  abroad,  he  again  has  insanely  begun 

The  career  that  once  led  him  to  sorrow  and  shame  : 
And  madly  exulting  in  what  he  has  done, 

He  thinks  his  own  echo  the  trumpet  of  Fame : 
He  blusters,  and  bullies,  and  brags  of  it  so, 

Yet  mimics  so  strangely  the  land  of  the  free, 
That  you'd  almost  suppose  he  intended  to  shew 

How  truly  absurd  even  Freedom  can  be ! 

There  in  heavy  Holland,  where  a  sceptre  of  lead, 

By  nature  should  hold  its  Boeotian  reign, 
He  vows  he  must  have  the  French  bayonet  instead, 

Just  to  keep  his  own  pond'rous  posteriors  in  pain ! 
He  sets  fire  to  his  house — he  abandons  his  trade — 

He  perplexes  his  person  with  warlike  array, 
And  fearlessly  tells  us  he  is  not  afraid, 

And  will  never  submit  to  legitimate  sway ! 

Then  at  home  he  despises  the  old-fashion'd  air 

Of  the  vessel  that's  weather'd  so  many  a  storm, 
And  tells  all  the  crew  that  they  now  must  prepare 

For  a  work  of  destruction,  which  he  calls  Reform : 
And  much  do  I  fear  that  the  crew  must  submit, 

And  yield  to  a  blast  that  so  fiercely  prevails, 
For  the  Devil  himself  at  the  helm  seems  to  sit, 

While  Beelzebub's  busy  in  filling  the  sails ! 

Oh,  Demos !  thy  madness  is  madness  indeed, 

As  all  will  admit,  in  that  ill-omen'd  hour, 
When,  from  Princes,  from  Priests,  and  from  Principles  freed, 

You  become  the  first  victim  of  this  your  own  power ! 
For,  trust  me,  my  friend,  you  have  merely  to  taste 

The  sweets  of  your  own  //-legitimate  sway, 
To  mourn  o'er  the  path  that  can  ne'er  be  retraced, 

And  curse  the  false  friends  that  have  led  you  astray ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Soun'  doctrine  weel  sung.  Mr  North,  when  ma  lug's  in  for  music,  I  aye 
like  to  hear't  flowin',  if  no  in  a  continuous  strain,  yet  just,  as  a  body  micht 
say,  \vi'  nae  langer  interruption  than  ane  micht  toddle  owre  a  bit  green 
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knowe,  and  come  down  on  anither  murmur  in  the  hollow,  as  sweet  and 
clear  as  that  he  has  left ! 

NORTH. 
After  such  an  image,  James,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Here's  your  herp,  sir. 

(NORTH  receives  from  the  hand  of  the  SHEPHERD  perhaps  the  finest- 
toned  Welsh  harp  in  the  world — the  gift  of  Owen  Evans  of  Pen- 
manmawr. 

NORTH. 

The  air,  you  know,  is  my  own,  James.  I  shall  sing  it  to-night  to  some 
beautiful  words  by  my  friend  Robert  Folkestone  Williams— written,  he 
tells  me,  expressly  for  the  Noctes. 

OH  !  fill  the  wine-cup  high, 

The  sparkling  liquor  pour ; 
For  we  will  care  and  grief  defy, 

They  ne'er  shall  plague  us  more. 
And  ere  the  snowy  foam 

From  off  the  wine  departs, 
The  precious  draught  shall  find  a  home, 

A  dwelling  in  our  hearts. 

Though  bright  may  be  the  beams 

That  woman's  eyes  display; 
They  are  not  like  the  ruby  gleams 

That  in  our  goblets  play. 
For  though  surpassing  bright 

Their  brilliancy  may  be, 
Age  dims  the  lustre  of  their  light, 

But  adds  more  worth  to  thee. 

Give  me  another  draught, 

The  sparkling,  and  the  strong; 
He  who  would  learn  the  poet  craft — 

He  who  would  shine  in  song — 
Should  pledge  the  flowing  bowl 

With  warm  and  generous  wine ; 
'Twas  wine  that  warm'd  Anacreon's  sOul, 

And  made  his  songs  divine. 

And  e'en  in  tragedy, 

Who  lives  that  never  knew 
The  honey  of  the  Attic  Bee 

Was  gather' d  from  thy  dew  ? 
He  of  the  tragic  muse, 

Whose  praises  bards  rehearse  ; 
What  power  but  thine  could  e'er  diffuse 

Such  sweetness  o'er  his  verse  ? 

Oh  !  would  that  I  could  raise 

The  magic  of  that  tongue ; 
The  spirit  of  those  deathless  lays, 

The  Swan  of  Teios  sung  ! 
Each  song  the  bard  has  given, 

Its  beauty  and  its  worth, 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  voice  from  heaven 

Was  echoed  upon  earth. 

How  mighty — how  divine, 
Thy  spirit  seemeth  when 
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The  rich  draught  of  the  purple  vine 

Dwelt  in  these  godlike  men. 
It  made  each  glowing  page, 

Its  eloquence,  and  truth, 
In  the  glory  of  their  golden  age, 

Outshine  the  fire  of  youth. 

Joy  to  the  lone  heart — joy 

To  the  desolate — oppress'd 
For  wine  can  every  grief  destroy 

That  gathers  in  the  breast. 
The  sorrows,  and  the  care, 

That  in  our  hearts  abide, 
'Twill  chase  them  from  their  dwellings  there, 

To  drown  them  in  its  tide. 

And  now  the  heart  grows  warm, 

With  feelings  undefined, 
Throwing  their  deep  diffusive  charm 

O'er  afl  the  realms  of  mind. 
The  loveliness  of  truth 

Flings  out  its  brightest  rays, 
Clothed  in  the  songs  of  early  youth, 

Or  joys  of  other  days. 

We  think  of  her,  the  young, 

The  beautiful,  the  bright; 
We  hear  the  music  of  her  tongue, 

Breathing  its  deep  delight. 
We  see  again  each  glance, 

Each  bright  and'dazzling  beam, 
We  feel  our  throbbing  hearts  still  dance, 

We  live  but  in  a  dream. 

From  darkness,  and  from  woe, 

A  power  like  lightning  darts  ; 
A  glory  cometh  down  to  throw 

Its  shadow  o'er  our  heart?. 
And  dimm'd  by  falling  tears, 

A  spirit  seems  to  rise, 
That  shews  the  friend  of  other  years 

Is  mirror' d  in  our  eyes, 

But  sorrow,  grief,  and  care, 

Had  dimnrd  his  setting  star  j 
And  we  think  with  tears  of  thos«  that  were, 

To  smile  on  those  that  are. 
Yet  though  the  grassy  mound 

Sits  lightly  on  his  head, 
We'll  pledge,  in  solemn  silence  round, 

TlIE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD  ! 

The  sparkling  juice  now  pour, 

With  fond  and  liberal  hand ; 
Oh !  raise  the  laughing  rim  once  more, 

Here's  to  our  FATHER  LAND  ! 
Up,  every  soul  that  hears, 

Hurrah !  with  three  times  three ; 
And  shout  aloud,  with  deafening  cheers, 

The  "  ISLAND  ov  THE  FREE." 

VOL.  XXTX.  NO,  CLXXVT.  S 
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Then  fill  the  wine-cup  high, 

The  sparkling  liquor  pour ; 
For  we  will  care  and  grief  defy, 

They  ne'er  shall  plague  us  more. 
And  ere  the  snowy  foam 

From  off  the  wine  departs, 
The  precious  draught  shall  find  a  home— 

A  dwelling  in  our  hearts. 

SHEPHERD. 

Very  gude — excellent — beautifu'  !,  I  thocht  at  ae  time  it  was  gaun  to  be 
owre  lang — and  aiblins  it  micht  be  sae — at  least  for  a  sang — unner  ither 
circumstances — but  here — noo — wi*  your  vice  CM'  herp,  it  was  owre  sune 
owre — and  here's  to  the  health  o'  your  freen,  Robert  Folkstone  Williams — 
and  may  he  be  here  to  sing't  himsell  some  nicht.  Ken  ye  ony  thing  about 
American  Poetry,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  so  much  as  I  could  wish.  Would  all  the  living  best  American  bards 
send  me  over  copies  of  their  works,  I  should  do  them  justice.  I  respect — 
nay  I  admire  that  people,  James ;  though  perhaps  they  don't  know  it.  Yet 

I  know  less  of  their  Poetry  than  their  Politics,  and  of  them  not  much 

TICKLER. 

How  Jonathan  Jeremy-Diddlers  our  Ministries !  "  Have  you  got  such 
a  thing  as  a  half-crown  about  you  ?"  And  B  flat,  obedient  to  A  sharp,  shells 
out  the  ready  rhino  from  his  own  impoverished  exchequer  into  that  of  his 
"  Transatlantic  brother,"  overflowing  with  dollars. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  the  little  you  do  ken  o*  their  poetry,  let's  hear't. 

NORTH. 

I  have  lately  looked  over — in  three  volumes — Specimens  of  American 
Poetry,  with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices,  and  have  met  with  many 
most  interesting  little  poems,  and  passages  of  poems.  The  editor  has  been 
desirous  of  shewing  what  had  been  achieved  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
American  Muses  before  the  days  of  Irving  and  Cooper,  Pierpont  and  Perci- 
val,  and  thinks,  rightly,  that  the  lays  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  poets  of  the  Western  world,  are  as  likely  to  bear  some  character- 
istic traits  of  national  or  individual  character,  as  those  of  the  Minnesingers 
and  Trouveurs — or  the  "  Gongorism  of  the  Castilian  rhymesters  of  old." 

SHEPHERD. 

Gongorism  !     What's  that  ? 

NORTH. 

Accordingly,  he  goes  as  far  back  as  1612,  and  gives  us  a  pretty  long  poem, 
called  "  Contemplations,"  by  Anne  Bradstreet,  daughter  or  one  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Colony,  and  wife  of  another,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  she,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  woman  honoured  and  esteemed,  where  she 
lived,  for  her  gracious  demeanour,  her  eminent  parts,  her  pious  conver- 
sation, her  virtuous  disposition,  her  exact  diligence  in  her  place,  and  dis- 
creet managing  of  her  family  occasions ;  and  more  so,  these  poems  are  the 
fruits  but  of  some  few  hours  curtailed  from  her  sleep,  and  other  refresh- 
ments." 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  Anne  Bradstreet,  sir,  was  a  fine  spirit!  Just  like  a'  our  ain  poet- 
esses— in  England  and  Scotland — married  or  no  married  yet — and  och ! 
och!  och!  hoo  unlike  to  her  and  them  the  literary  limmers  o' France, 
rougin'  and  leerin'  on  their  spinnle-shanked  lovers,  that  maun  hae  loathed 
the  sicht  and  the  smell  o'  them,  starin'  and  stinkin'  their  way  to  the  grave  ! 

TICKLER. 

James! 
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NORTH. 

The  celebrated  Cotton  Mather 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  I  ken  about  him — born  about  fifety  years  after  that  date— the  great 
mover  in  the  mysterious  matter  o'  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

NORTH. 

He  says  that  "  her  poems,  eleven  times  printed,  have  afforded  a  plentiful 
entertainment  unto  the  ingenious,  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  beyond 
the  stateliest  marbles."  And  the  learned  and  excellent  Norton  of  Ips- 
wich—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  kenna  him 

NORTH. 
— -  calls  her  "  The  mirror  of  her  age,  and  glory  of  her  sex." 

SHEPHERD. 

Recolleck  ye  ony  verses  o'  her  contemplations  ? 

NORTH. 
Anne  is  walking  in  her  contemplations  through  a  wood — and  she  saith, 

While  musing  thus,  with  contemplation  fed, 
And  thousand  fancies  buzzing  in  my  brain, 
The  sweet-tongued  Philomel  percht  o'er  my  head, 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain, 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 
I  judged  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight, 
And  wish'd  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my  flight. 

"  O  Merry  Bird !"  said  I,  "  that  fears  no  snares, 
That  neither  toils,  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  barns, 
Feels  no  sad  thought,  nor  cruciating  cares 
To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm ; 
Thy  clothes  ne'er  wear,  thy  meat  is  everywhere, 
Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  clear, 
Remind'st  not  what  is  past,  nor  what's  to  come  dost  fear. 

The  dawning  morn  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent, 
Set'st  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feather'd  crew, 
So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument, 
And  warbling  out  the  old,  begins  anew ; 
And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  season, 
Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  region, 
Where  winter's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion !" 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  man,  but  they're  bonny,  incorrect,  sweet,  simple  lines  thae — and  after 
sic  a  life  as  Anne  Bradstreet  led,  can  there  be  ony  doubt  that  she  is  in  heaven  ? 

NORTH. 

In  my  mind  none.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth — and  nearly 
forty  after  the  death  of  Anne  Bradstreet — was  born  in  Boston,  Jane  Col- 
man,  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  school  companion  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther. At  eleven,  she  used  to  correspond  with  her  worthy  father  in  verse- 
on  entering  her  nineteenth  year,  she  married  a  Mr  Turel  of  Medford— 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  ye  remember  names  in  that  wonnerfu'  way,  sir  ?  And  yet  you 
say  ye  hae  nae  memory  ?  You  forget  naething. 

NORTH. 

and  died,  James,  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  "  having  faith- 
fully fulfilled  those  duties  which  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  woman's  name 
— the  duties  of  the  friend,  the  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  wife." 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  ye  ony  o'  her  verses  by  heart,  sir  ? 
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NORTH. 
A  paraphrase  of  a  Psalm  you  know  well— — • 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  weel  a'  the  Psalms. 

NORTH. 

The  following  flows  plaintively. 

"  From  hearts  oppress'd  with  grief,  did  they  require 

A  sacred  anthem  on  the  sounding  lyre  : 

Come  now,  they  cry,  regale  us  with  a  song — 

Music  and  mirth  the  fleeting  hours  prolong. 

Shall  Babel's  daughter  hear  that  blessed  sound  ? 

Shall  songs  divine  be  sung  in  heathen  ground  ? 

No  !  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  tune  our  voice, 

Or  touch  the  lyre,  while — slaves — we  can't  rejoice  ! 

O  Palestine  !  our  once  so  dear  abode  ! 

Thou  once  wert  blest  with  peace,  and  loved  of  God; 

But  now  art  desolate !  a  barren  waste  ! 

Thy  fruitful  fields  by  thorns  and  weeds  disgraced. 

If  I  forget  Judea's  mournful  land, 

May  nothing  prosper  that  I  take  in  hand  ! 

Or  if  I  string  my  lyre,  or  tune  my  voice, 

Till  thy  deliverance  call  me  to  rejoice  ; 

O  may  my  tongue  forget  the  art  to  move, 

And  may  I  never  more  my  speech  improve  ! 

Return,  O  Lord !  avenge  us  of  our  foes, 

Destroy  the  men  that  up  against  us  rose ! 

Let  Edom's  sons  thy  just  displeasure  know, 

And  let  them  serve,  like  us,  some  foreign  foe, 

In  distant  realms — far  from  their  native  home, 

To  which  dear  seat,  O !  never  let  them  come  !" 

SHEPHERD. 

I  daursay,  gin  I  cou'd  get  the  soun'  o'  our  ain  mournfu'  auld  version  out 
o'  ma  heart,  that  I  sou'd  like  the  lines  unco  weel — she  mun  hae  been  a 
gentle  creatur. 

NORTH. 

I  mentioned,  James,  that  she  and  her  father  used  to  correspond 

SHEPHERD. 

After  her  marriage  ? 

NORTH. 

Before  and  after — and  in  one  of  his  letters — which  1  think  must  have 
been  addressed  to  her  before — before  living  with  her  husband  at  Medford — 
alluding  to  her  having,  in  her  paraphrase,  said, 

"  No  helper  in  the  waste  and  barren  ground, 
Only  a  mournful  willow  wither' d  there," 

her  father  writes  to  her  thus — Strange,  is  it  not,  that  part  of  his  letter  should 
be  read  at  a  Noctes ! 

SHEPHERD. 

1  think  I  see  him  mendin'  his  pen  in  his  study  at  Boston,  New  England 
America,  ae  forenoon  about  twal  o'clock,  on  the  '21st  January  o'  1731 — 
.  preceesely  a  hunder  years ! 

NORTH. 

The  affectionate  father  says,  "  This  serious  melancholy  Psalm  is  we'll 
turned  by  you  in  most  parts  of  it,  considering  your  years  and  advantages  for 
such  a  performance.  You  speak  of  a  single  withered  willow  whicli  they 
hung  their  harps  on ;  but  Euphrates  Avas  covered  with  willows  along  the 
banks  of  it,  so  that  it  has  been  called  the  river  of  willows.  I  hope,  my  dear, 
your  lyre  will  not  be  hung  on  such  a  sorrowful  shrub.  Go  on  in  sacred 
songs,  and  we'll  hang  it  on  the  stately  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  let  the  pleasant 
elm  before  the  door  where  you  are  suffice  for  you." 
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SHEPHERD. 

The  pious  pride  o'  paternal  aft'eetion ! 

NORTH. 

Jane  Col  man,  during  her  eight  years  of  wedded  lite,  was  no  doubt  happy 
•—and  in  a  calm  spirit  of  happiness  must  have  indited  the  soft,  sweet,  and 
simple  close  of  an  imitation  of  Horace. 

SHEPHERD, 
O'  Horace !  CouM  she  read  Latin  ? 

NORTH. 

"Why  not '?     Daughter — Avife — of  a  clergyman  ? 

No  stately  beds  my  humble  roof  adorn, 
No  costly  purple,  by  carved  panthers  borne ; 
Nor  can  I  boast  Arabia's  rich  perfumes, 
Diffusing  odours  through  our  stately  rooms ; 
For  me  no  fair  Egyptian  plies  the  loom, 
But  my  line  linen  all  is  made  at  home. 
Though  I  no  down  or  tapestry  should  spread, 
A  clean  soft  pillow  shall  support  your  head, 
Fill'd  with  the  wool  from  off  my  tender  sheep, 
On  which  with  ease  and  safety  you  may  sleep. 
The  nightingale  shall  lull  you  to  your  rest, 
And  all  be  calm  and  still  as  is  your  breast ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Far  mair  simplicity  o'  language  seem  to  hae  had  the  young  leddies  o' 
New  England  in  thae  days,  sir,  than  them  o'  Auld  England  o'  the  present 
age. — Come  doon  some  half  century  still  nearer  us,  and  fin'  you  ony  virgin 
or  wife  o'  poetical  genie  at  that  pint  o'  time:* 

NORTH. 

I  come  down  to  175-2,  and  find  Ann  Eliza  Schuyler,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
Brandt  Schuyler,  New  York.  At  seventeen,  she  was  married  to  Mr  Bleeker 
of  New  Rochelle,  and  removed  with  him  to  Tomhanick,  a  beautiful  solitary 
village,  eighteen  miles  above  Albany.  There  they  passed  several  years,  we 
are  told,  in  the  unbroken  quiet  of  the  wilderness ;  but  then,  were  driven 
from  the  repose  of  that  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  by  the  savages  in 
alliance  with  Burgoyne.  On  their  way  from  Albany,  down  the  Hudson, 
they  were  forced  to  go  ashore  by  the  illness  of  their  youngest  daughter, 
where  the  poor  creature  died.  Soon  after,  the  capture  of  Burgoyne — (an 
unfortunate  soldier,  but  a  most  accomplished  man — witness  his  celebrated 
comedy,  the  Heiress) — allowed  them  to  return  to  their  retreat  in  the  coun- 
try; but  the  loss  of  her  daughter  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  mind, 
that  the  mother  never  recovered  her  former  happiness.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, her  husband,  when  assisting  his  men  in  taking  in  the  harvest,  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  Canada,  and  carried  off  prisoner. 
The  shock  which  she  received  was  so  great, that  her  health  was  gone  for  ever ; 
and  though  her  husband  was  soon  rescued  from  thraldom,  and  they,  after  a 
visit  to  their  friends  in  New  York,  returned  to  Tomhanick,  there  she 
shortly  died,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  is  her  poetry  as  interesting  as  her  life '; 

NORTH. 

1  have  seen  but  little  of  it,  and  wish  the  editor  of  the  Specimens  had  giv  en 
us  more;  for  he  well  observes,  that  a  female  cultivating  the  elegant  arts  of 
refined  society  at  the  Ultima  Tlnde  of  civilized  life,  in  regions  of  savage 
wildness,  and  among  scenes  of  alarm,  desolation,  and  blood,  is  a  striking 
spectacle 

TICKLER  (as  the  Time-piece  smiti;*  twelve.) 
A  striking  spectacle  indeed  ! 
(Enter  PICARDY  and  Tail,  with  all  the  substantialities  of  the  season.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I  maun  hear  mair  frae  you,  sir,  anither  time,  about  these  American  poet- 
esses. Ony  flourishing  at  this  day  ? — Eh !  Eh  !  Wliat'n  a  guse  !  - 
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NORTH. 

Several,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  Severals.  Mr  Awmrose—  Dinna  bring  in  a  single  ither  guse,  till 
we  hae  dispatched  our  freen'  at  the  head  o'  the  table. — Mr  Tickler,  whare'll 
ye  sit  ?  and  what'll  ye  eat  ?  and  what'll  ye  drink  ?  and  what'll  ye  want 
to  hear  ?  and  what'll  ye  want  to  say  ?  For,  oh,  sir!  you've  been  pleesant 
the  nicht — in  ane  o'  your  loun,  but  no  seelent,  humours. 

TICKLER. 

The  legs. 

SHEPHERD. 

th? 

TICKLER. 

Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Certainly — both. 

v  SHEPHERD. 

I've  sprained  ma  thooms.    Sae  tak  him  to  yoursell,  and— — 

(SHEPHERD  shoves  over  the  goose  to  TICKLER. 

.  NORTH. 

,Help  yourself  first,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  easy,  sir,  on  ma  accoont.    Alloo  me  to  gie  you  some  slices  o'  the 

breest  aff  ma  ain  plate,  Mr  North,  I've  never  touched  them 

NORTH. 
Do,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  niffer  plates  at  ance — though  yours  is  clean,  and  mine  swooming'  wi* 
sappy  shavin's  aff  the  bonny  bosom  o'  the  best  bird  that  ever  waddled 
among  stubble. 

(SHEPHERD  insists  on  NORTH  exchanging  trenchers. 

NORTH. 
You  know  the  way,  James,  to  the  old  man's  heart! 

SHEPHERD. 

,  It's  like  the  grave.    What  for  ?  'Cause  the  "  paths  o'  glory Jead"  till  it 
Thank  ye,  Tickler,  for  the  twa  spawls. 

(SHEPHERD,  with  infinite  alacrity  and  address,  forks  both  legs  with  the 
tame  instrument,  and  leaves  TICKLER  desolate, 

TICKLER. 
Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 

The  rich  repast  prepare  ! 
Robb'd  of  a  goose,  I  yet  may  share  the  feast. 

Close  by  the  regal  chair, 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Ambrose — a  goose ! — a  goose ! — my  kingdom  for  a  goose, — and,Tappie  I  pot 
o'  pota»       >» 

SHEPHERD. 

Gujnqy^&ttWjj  Guse,  man,  guse,  ane's  gane  and  anither's  comin' — 
guse,  mari-^gSj^^  guse,  guse,  guse  ! 

(GURNEY  appears,  and  the  Noctes  vanish. 
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A   MYRIAD-MINDED  Vision  of  Win-" 

ter  comes,  breathing,  frost-work-like, 
over  the  mirror  of  our  imagination  .' 
And  who  knows  but  that  the  words 
which  give  it  a  second  being — words 
seeming  to  be  things,  and  things 
thoughts — after  all  that  evanescent 
imagery  has  relapsed  into  nothing, 
may  prove  a  Prose-Poem,  in  which 
the  lover  of  nature  may  behold  some 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  snblimest 
forms,  fixed  permanently  before  his 
gaze — that  mental  gaze,  which,  when 
the  bodily  eye  is  shut,  or  its  range 
limited,  continues  to  behold  all  cre- 
ation in  boundless  reveries  and 
dreams,  lying  beneath  a  sweeter  or 
a  more  sullen  light  than  ever  fell 
from  a  material  sun  over  a  material 
world  ? 

A  Prose-Poem !  The  builders  of 
the  lofty  rhyme  are  now  contented 
to  look  back,  through  the  vista  of 
years,  on  the  enduring  edifices  their 
genius  constructed  in  its  prime — 
some  are  old  and  some  dead — the 
right  hands  of  all  the  living  have  either 
forgot  their  cunning,  are  idle  in  the 
joy  of  glory  achieved,  or  are  loath  to 
|  essay  other  works, 

[  "  Lest  aught  else  great  might  stamp  them 
mortal." 

I  Some  hands  may  have  been  chilled 
-almost  palsied  by  doubt— despond- 


ency— or  "  hope  deferred,  that  ma- 
keth  the  heart  sick,"  and  they  who 
own  them,  number  themselves  no 
more  among  the  Muses'  Sons.  The 
cares  and  duties  of  life  have  won 
away  others  from  the  charms  of 
song;  and  haply  one  or  two  there 
be,  in  whom  strange  and  cureless 
sorrows  have  dimmed  and  deadened 

"  The  Vision  and  the  Faculty  divine  !" 

Now  that  those  deep  diapasons  have 
ceased  to  roll — now  that  no  more, 

"  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and 

fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem   swells  the  note  of 

praise," 

in  the  hush  may  audience  be  found 
to  listen  even  to  our  humbler  strains 
— provided  they  are  breathed  from 
the  inspiration  of  a  not  unthoughtful 
heart,  and  obey  the  biddings  of  that 
Sense  of  Beauty,  which  is  born  with 
every  creature  "  endowed  with  dis- 
course of  reason ;"  and  when  che- 
rished by  Conscience,  God's  vicege- 
rent here  below,  can  clothe  insensate 
things  with  the  charm  of  life,  and 
imbue  life  with  'a  spirit  that  speaks 
of  immortality  ! 

A  Prose-Poem  !  Yes — Prose  is 
Poetry,  whenever  Passion  and  Ima- 
gination give  utterance,  in  union  and 
in  unison,  to  the  dreams  by  which 
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they  are  haunted  and    possessed ! 
Then  from  the  lips  of  us  all  come 
"  Thoughts  that  hrcathc,  and  words  that 
burn," 

and  the  whole  "  mysterious  world 
of  eye  and  ear"  undergoes  fair  or 
glorious  transfiguration. 

This  House  of  ours  is  a  prison — • 
this  Study  of  ours  a  cell.  Time  has 
laid  his  fetters  on  our  feet — fetters 
fine  as  the  gossamer,  hut  strong  as 
Samson's  rihs,  silken-soft  to  wise 
submission,  but  to  vain  impatience 
galling  as  cankered  wound  that  keeps 
ceaselessly  eating  into  the  bone.  But 
while  our  bodily  feet  are  thus  bound 
by  an  inevitable  and  inexorable  law, 
lo  !  our  mortal  wings  are  yet  free  as 
those  of  the  lark,  the  dove,  or  the 
eagle — and  they  shall  be  expanded  as 
of  yore,  in  calm  or  tempest,  now 
touching  with  their  tips  the  bosom 
of  this  dearly  beloved  earth,  and 
now  aspiring  heavenwards,  beyond 
the  realms  of  mist  and  cloud,  even 
unto  the  very  core  of  the  still  heart 
of  that  otherwise  unapproachable 
sky,  which  graciously  opens  to  re- 
ceive the  soul  on  its  flight,  when,  dis- 
encumbered of  the  burden  of  all  gro- 
velling thoughts,  and  strong  in  its 
spirituality,  it  exults  to  soar 

"  Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere," 

Hearing  and  nearing  the  native  region 
of  its  own  incomprehensible  being  ! 
Now  touching,  we  said,  with  their 
tips  the  bosom  of  this  dearly  beloved 
earth  !  How  sweet  that  attraction  to 
imagination's  wings  !  How  delightful 
in  that  lower  flight  to  skim  along  the 
green  ground,  or  as  now  along  the 
soft-bosomed  beauty  of  the  virgin 
snow !  We  were  asleep  all  night  long 
• — sound  asleep  as  children — while 
the  flakes  were  falling,  and  "  soft  as 
snow  on  snow"  were  all  the  de- 
scendings  of  our  untroubled  dreams. 
The  moon  and  all  her  stars  were 
•willing  that  their  lustre  should  be 
veiled  by  that  peaceful  shower — and 
the  sun,  pleased  with  the  purity  of 
the  morning-earth,  all  white  as  inno- 
cence, looked  down  from  heaven 
with  a  meek  unmelting  light,  and 
still  leaves  undissolved  the  stainless 
splendour.  There  is  Frost  in  the  air 
—but  he  "  does  his  spiriting  gently," 
studding  the  ground-snow  thickly 
with  diamonds,  and  shaping  the  tree- 
suow  according  to  the  peculiar  and 
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characteristic  beauty  of  the  leaves 
and  sprays  on  which  it  has  alighted 
almost  as  gently  as  the  dews  of 
spring.  You  know  every  kind  of  tree 
still  by  its  own  spirit  shewing  itself 
through  that  fairy  veil — momentarily 
disguised  from  recognition — but  ad- 
mired the  more  in  the  sweet  surprise 
with  which  again  your  heart  salutes 
its  familiar  branches  all  fancifully 
ornamented  with  their  snow-foliage, 
that  murmurs  not  like  the  green 
leaves  of  summer,  that  like  the  yel- 
low leaves  of  autumn  strews  not  the 
earth  with  decay,  but  often  melts 
away  into  change  so  invisible  and 
inaudible,  that  you  wonder,  in  the 
sunshine,  to  find  that  it  is  all  vanish- 
ed, and  to  see  the  old  tree  again 
standing  in  its  own  faint-green  glossy 
bark,  with  its  many  million  buds, 
which  perhaps  fancy  suddenly  ex- 
pands into  a  power  of  umbrage  im- 
penetrable to  the  sun  in  Scorpio. 
Lo !  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine, 


bringing  back  the  pensive  spirit  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  and  kindling 
it,  till  it  dances  like  light  reflected 
from  a  burning  mirror !  Behold 
what  a  cheerful  Sun-scene,  though 
almost  destitute  of  life!— An  undula- 
ting Landscape,  hillocky  and  hilly, 
but  not  mountainous,  and  buried  un- 
der the  weight  of  a  day  and  night's 
incessant  and  continuous  snowfall ! 
The  weather  has  not  been  windy — 
and  now  that  the  flakes  have  ceased 
falling,  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen,  except  some  delicate  braidings, 
here  and  there  along  the  calm  of  the 
Great  Blue  Sea  of  Heaven.  Most  lu- 
minous is  the  sun,  but  you  can  look 
straight  on  his  face,  almost  with  un- 
winking eyes,  so  mild  and  mellow 
is  his  large  light  as  it  overflows  the 
day.  All  enclosures  have  disappear- 
ed, and  you  indistinctly  ken  the 
greater  landmarks,  such  as  a  grove, 
a  wood,  a  hall,  a  castle,  a  spire,  a  vil- 
lage, a  town, — the  faint  haze  of  a  far 
off  and  smokeless  city.  Most  intense 
is  the  silence.  For  all  the  streams  arc 
dumb,  and  the  great  river  lies  like  a 
dead  serpent  in  the  strath.  Not  dead 
• — for,  lo  !  yonder  one  of  his  folds 
glitters— and  in  the  glitter  you  see 
him  moving — while  all  the  rest  of  his 
sullen  length  is  palsied  by  frost,  and 
looks  livid  and  more  livid  at  every 
distant  and  more  distant  winding. 
What  blackens  on  that  tower  of  snow  ? 
Crows  roosting  iimumerous  <m  a  huge 
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tree — but  they  caw  not  in  their  hun- 
ger. Neither  sheep  nor  cattle  are  to 
be  seen  or  heard — but  they  are  cared 
for — the  folds  and  the  farm-yards  are 
all  full  of  life — and  the  ungathered 
stragglers  are  safe  in  their  instincts. 
— There  has  been  a  deep  fall — 
but  no  storm — and  the  silence,  though 
partly  that  of  suffering,  is  not  that 
of  death.  Therefore,  to  the  ima- 
gination, unsaddened  by  the  heart, 
the  repose  is  beautiful.  The  almost 
unbroken  uniformity  of  the  scene — 
its  simple  and  grand  monotony — lulls 
all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  into  a 
calm,  over  which  is  breathed  the 
gentle  excitation  of  a  novel  charm, 
inspiring  many  fancies,  all  of  a  quiet 
character.  Their  range,  perhaps,  is 
not  very  extensive,  but  they  all  re- 
gard the  homefelt  and  domestic  cha- 
rities of  life.  And  the  heart  burns 
as  here  and  there  some  human  dwell- 
ing discovers  itself  by  a  wreath  of 
smoke  up  the  air,  or  as  the  robin 
redbreast,  a  creature  that  is  ever  at 
hand,  comes  flitting  before  your  path, 
with  an  almost  pert  flutter  of  his 
feathers,  bold  from  the  acquaintance- 
ship he  has  formed  with  you  in  se- 
verer weather  at  the  threshold  or 
window  of  the  tenement,  which,  for 
years,  may  have  been  the  winter 
sanctuary  of  the  "  bird  whom  man 
loves  best,"  and  who  bears  a  Christ- 
ian name  in  every  clime  he  inhabits. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  waxes  brighter 
and  warmer  in  heaven — some  insects 
are  in  the  air,  as  if  that  moment 
called  to  life — and  the  mosses  that 
may  yet  be  visible  here  and  there 
along  the  ridge  of  a  wall  or  on  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  in  variegated  lustre 
frost-brightened,  seem  to  delight  in 
the  snow,  and  in  no  other  season  of 
the  year  to  be  so  happy  as  in  winter. 
Such  gentle  touches  of  pleasure  ani- 
mate one's  whole  being,  and  connect, 
by  many  fine  associations,  the  emo- 
tions inspired  by  the  objects  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature,  even 
sometimes  giving  to  them  all 

"  The  glory   and   the  freshness  of  a 
dream !" 

Ponder  on  the  idea — the  emotion 
of  purity — and  how  finely  soul-blent 
is  the  delight  imagination  feels  in 
a  bright  hush  of  ne\v-f;illeu  snow  ! 
Some  speck  or  stain — however  slight 
I — there  always  seems  to  be  on  the 
wost  perfect  \yhiteuess  of  any  other 


substance — or  "  dim  suffusion  veils" 
it  with  some  faint  discolour — witness 
even  the  leaf  of  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever 
breathe  aught  but  love  and  delight 
in  the  beauty  of  these  consummate 
flowers  !  But  feels  not  the  heart,  even 
when  the  midsummer  morning  sun- 
shine is  melting  the  dews  on  their 
fragrant  bosoms,  that  their  loveliness 
is  "  of  the  earth  earthy" — faintly 
tinged  or  streaked,  when  at  the  very 
fairest,  with  a  hue  foreboding  lan- 
guishment  and  decay  ?  Not  the  less 
tor  its  sake  are  those  soulless  flowers 
dear  to  us — thus  owning  kindred 
with  them  whose  beauty  is  all  soul, 

"  Oh,  call  it  fair,  not  pale!" 

enshrined  for  a  short  while  on  that 
perishable  face !  Do  we  not  still  re- 
gard these  insensate  flowers — so  em- 
blematical of  what,  in  human  life,  we 
do  most  passionately  love  and  pro- 
foundly pity — with  a  pensive  emo- 
tion, often  deepening  into  melan- 
choly, that  sometimes,  ere  the  strong 
fit  subsides,  blackens  into  despair! 
Oh !  what  pain  doubtless  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  Elegiac  Poet  of  old, 
when  he  sighed  over  the  transitory 
beauty  of  flowers, — "  Quam  brevis 
— gratia  Florum  !" — an  imperfect  re- 
membrance of  a  beautiful  lament ! 
But  over  a  perfectly  pure  expanse  of 
night-fallen  snow,  when,  unaffected 
by  the  gentle  sun,  the  first  fine  frost 
has  incrusted  it  with  small  sparkling 
diamonds,  the  prevalent  emotion  is 
Joy.  So  Cowper  felt,  when  he  simply- 
said, 

"  The  vault  is  blue, 
Without  a  cloud,  and   white  without  a 

speck 

The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  be- 
low." 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  sudden, 
and  total  disappearance  even  of  the 
grassy  green.  All  the  "  old  familiar 
faces"  of  nature  are  for  a  while  out 
of  sight,  arid  out  of  mind.  That  white 
silence  shed  by  heaven  over  earth 
carries  with  it,  far  and  wide,  the  pure 
peace  of  another  region — almost  an- 
other life.  No  image  is  there  to  tell 
of  this  restless  and  noisy  world.  The 
cheerfulness  of  reality  kindles  up 
our  reverie  ere  it  becomes  a  dream  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  feel  our  whole 
being  complexioned  by  the  passion- 
less repose,  If  we  think  at  all  of 
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human  life,  it  is  only  of  the  young, 
the  fair,  and  the  innocent.  "  Pure 
as  snow,"  are  words  then  felt  to  be 
most  holy,  as  the  image  of  some 
beautiful  and  beloved  being  comes 
and  goes  before  our  eyes — brought 
from  a  far  distance  in  this  our  living 
world,  or  from  a  distance — far,  far, 
farther  still — in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave— the  image  of  virgin  grow- 
ingupsinlessly  to  womanhood  among 
her  parents'  prayers,  or  of  some  spi- 
ritual creature  who  expired  long  ago, 
and  carried  with  her  her  native  inno- 
cence unstained  to  heaven. 

Such  Spiritual  Creature — too  spi- 
ritual long  to  sojourn  below  the  skies 
—  wert  Thou — .whose  rising  and 
whose  setting — both  most  starlike — 
brightened  at  once  all  thy  native 
vale,  and  at  once  left  it  in  darkness. 
Thy  name  has  long  slept  in  our  heart 
— and  there  let  it  sleep  unbreathed 
—even  as,  when  we  are  dreaming 
our  way  through  some  solitary  place, 
without  speaking  we  bless  the  beau- 
ty of  some  sweet  wild-flower,  pen- 
sively smiling  to  us  through  the 
snow ! 

The  Sabbath  returns  on  which,  in 
the  little  kirk  among  the  hills,  we 
saw  thee  baptized.  Then  comes  a 
wavering  glimmer  of  seven  sweet 
years,  that  to  Thee,  in  all  .their  va- 
rieties, were  but  as  one  delightful 
season,  one  blessed  life — and,  finally, 
that  other  Sabbath,  on  which,  at  thy 
own  dying  request — between  ser- 
vices thou  wert  buried ! 

How  mysterious  are  all  thy  ways 
and  workings,  O  gracious  Nature ! 
Thou  who  art  but  a  name  given  by 
our  souls,  seeing  and  hearing  through 
the  senses,  to  the  Being  in  whom  all 
things  are  and  have  life !  Ere  two 
years  old,  she,  whose  dream  is  now 
with  us,  all  over  the  small  silvan 
world,  that  beheld  the  revelation, 
how  evanescent !  of  her  pure  exist- 
ence— was  called  the  "  Holy  Child !" 
The  taint  of  sin — inherited  from 
those  who  disobeyed  in  Paradise — 
seemed  from  her  fair  clay  to  have 
been  washed  out  at  the  baptismal 
font,  and  by  her  first  infantine  tears. 
So  pious  people  almost  believed, 
looking  on  her  so  unlike  all  other 
children,  in  the  serenity  of  that 
habitual  smile  that  clothed  the  crea- 
ture's countenance  with  a  wondrous 
beauty,  at  an  age  when  on  other  in- 
fants is  but  faintly  seen  the  dawn  of 
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reason,  and  their  eyes  look  happy, 
just  like  the  thoughtless  flowers.  So 
unlike  all  other  children — but  unlike 
only  because  sooner  than  they — she 
seemed  to  have  had  given  to  her — 
even  in  the  communion  of  the  cradle 
— an  intimation  of  the  being  and  the 
providence  of  God.  Sooner,  surely, 
than  through  any  other  clay  that  ever 
enshrouded  immortal  spirit,  dawned 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  religion 
on  the  face  of  the  "  Holy  Child." 

Her  lisping  language  was  sprinkled 
with  words  alien  from  common 
childhood's  uncertain  speech,  that 
murmurs  only  when  indigent  na- 
ture prompts  ;— and  her  own  parents 
wondered  whence  they  came  in  her 
simplicity,  when  first  they  looked 
upon  her  kneeling  in  an  unbidden 
prayer.  As  one  mild  week  of  vernal 
sunshine  covers  the  braes  with  prim- 
roses, so  shone  with  fair  and  fragrant 
feelings — unfolded,  ere  they  knew, 
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before  her  parents'  eyes — the  divine 
nature  of  her  who,  for  a  season,  was 
lent  to  them  from  the  skies.  She 
learned  to  read  out  of  the  Bible — 
almost  without  any  teaching — they 
knew  not  how — just  by  looking  glad 
]y  on  the  words,  even  as  she  looked 
on  the  pretty  daisies  on  the  green — 
till  their  meanings  stole  insensibly 
into  her  soul,  and  the  sweet  syllables 
succeeding  each  other  on  the  blessec 
page,  were  all  united  by  the  memo 
ries  her  heart  had  been  treasuring 
every  hour  that  her  father  or  her  mo' 
ther  had  read  aloud  in  her  hearing 
from  the  Book  of  Life.  "  Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven" — how  wept  her 
parents,  as  these  the  most  afi'ectirg 
of  our  Saviour's  words  dropt  silver- 
sweet  from  her  lips,  and  continued 
in  her  upward  eyes  among  the  swim 
ming  tears  ! 

Be  not  incredulous  of  this  dawn 
of  reason,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  so  soon  becoming  morn — al- 
most perfect  daylight  —  with  the 
"  Holy  Child."  Many  such  miracles 
are  set  before  us — but  we  recognise 
them  not,  or  pass  them  by,  with  a  word 
or  a  smile  of  short  surprise.  How 
leaps  the  baby  in  its  mother's  arms, 
when  the  mysterious  charm  of  music 
thrills  through  its  little  brain!  And 
how  learns  it  to  modulate  its  feeble 
voice,  unable  yet  to  articulate,  to  the 
melodies  that  brine  forth  all  round 
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its  eyes  a  delighted  smile  !  Who 
knows  what  then  may  be  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  infant  awakened 
to  the  sense  of  a  new  world,  alive 
through  all  its  being  to  sounds  that 
haply  glide  past  our  ears,  unmean- 
ing as  the  breath  of  the  common  air! 
Thus  have  mere  infants  sometimes 
been  seen  inspired  by  music,  till 
like  small  genii  they  warbled  spell- 
strains  of  their  own,  powerful  to 
sadden  and  subdue  our  hearts.  So, 
too,  have  infant  eyes  been  so  charm- 
ed by  the  rainbow  irradiating  the 
earth,  that  almost  infant  hands  have 
been  taught,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the 
power  to  paint  in  finest  colours,  and 
to  imitate  with  a  wondrous  art,  the 
skies  so  beautiful  to  the  quick- 
awakened  spirit  of  delight.  What 
knowledge  have  not  some  children 
acquired,  and  gone  down  scholars  to 
their  small  untimely  graves  !  Know- 
ing that  such  things  have  been — are 
— and  will  be — why  art  thou  incre- 
dulous of  the  divine  expansion  of 
soul — so  soon  understanding  the 
things  that  arc  divine — in  the  "  Holy 
Child  ?" 

Thus  grew  she  in  the  eye  of  God, 
day  by  day  waxing  wiser  and  wiser 
in  the  knowledge  that  tends  towards 
the  skies,  and  as  if  some  angel  visit- 
ant were  nightly  with  her  in  her 
dreams,  awakening  every  morn  with 
a  new  dream  of  thought  that  brought 
with  it  a  gift  of  more  comprehen- 
sive speech.  Yet  merry  she  was  at 
times  with  her  companions  among  the 
woods  and  braes,  though  while  they 
all  were  laughing,  she  only  smiled  ; 
and  the  passing  traveller,  who  might 
pause  a  moment  to  bless  the  sweet 
creatures  in  their  play,  could  not  but 
single  out  one  face  among  the  many 
fair,  so  pensive  in  its  paleness,  a  face 
to  be  remembered,  coming  from  afar, 
like  a  mournful  thought  upon  the 
hour  of  joy  ! 

Sister  or  brother  of  her  own  had 
she  none — and  often  both  her  parents 
— who  lived  in  a  hut  by  itself  up 
among  the  mossy  stumps  of  the  old 
decayed  forest — had  to  leave  her 
alone — sometimes  even  all  the  day 
long  from  morning  till  night.  But 
she  no  more  wearied  in  her  solitari- 
ness thnn  does  the  wren  in  the  wood. 
All  the  flowers  were  her  friends — all 
the  birds.  The  linnet  ceased  not  his 
song  for  her,  though  her  footsteps 
wandered  into  the  green  glade  among 


the  yellow  broom,  almost  within 
reach  of  the  spray  from  which  he 
poured  his  melody — the  quiet  cyea 
of  his  mate  feared  her  not  when  her 
garments  almost  touched  the  bush 
where  she  brooded  on  her  young. 
Shyest  of  the  winged  silvans,  the 
cushat  clapped  not  her  wings  away 
on  the  soft  approach  of  her  harm- 
less footsteps  to  the  pine  that  con- 
cealed her  slender  nest.  As  if 
blown  from  heaven, descended  round 
her  path  the  showers  of  the  paint- 
ed butterflies,  to  feed,  sleep,  or  die 
— undisturbed  by  her — upon  the 
wild  flowers — with  wings,  when, 
motionless,  undistinguishable  from 
the  blossoms.  And  well  she  loved, 
the  brown,  busy,  blameless  bees, 
come  thither  for  the  honey-dews 
from  a  hundred  cots  sprinkled  all 
over  the  parish,  and  all  high  over- 
head sailing  away  at  evening,  laden, 
and  wearied,  to  their  straw-roofed 
skeps  in  many  a  hamlet  garden.  The 
leaf  of  every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant, 
she  knew  familiarly  and  lovingly  in 
its  own  characteristic  beauty;  and 
was  loath  to  shake  one  dew-drop  from 
the  sweetbrier-rose.  And  well  she 
knew  that  all  nature  loved  her  in 
return — that  they  were  dear  to  each 
other  in  their  innocence — and  that 
the  very  sunshine,  in  motion  or  in 
rest,  was  ready  to  come  at  the  bid- 
ding of  her  smiles.  Skilful  those 
small  white  hands  of  hers  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes  and  osiers — • 
and  many  a  pretty  flower-basket 
grew  beneath  their  touch,  her  pa- 
rents wondering  on  their  return 
home  to  see  the  handiwork  of  one 
who  was  never  idle  in  her  happi- 
ness. Thus  early — ere  yet  but  five 
years  old — did  she  earn  her  mite  for 
the  sustenance  of  her  own  beautiful 
life  !  The  russet  garb  she  wore  she 
herself  had  won — and  thus  Poverty, 
at  the  door  of  that  hut,  became  even 
like  a  Guardian  Angel,  with  the  linea- 
ments of  heaven  on  her  brow,  and 
the  quietude  of  heaven  beneath  her 
feet. 

But  these  were  but  her  lonely 
pastimes,  or  gentle  task-work  self- 
imposed  among  her  pastimes;  and 
itself,  the  sweetest  of  them  all,  inspi- 
red by  a  sense  of  duty,  that  still 
brings  with  it  its  own  delight — and 
hallowed  by  religion,  that  even  in 
the  most  adverse  lot  changes  slavery 
into  freedom — till  the  heart,  inscnsi-. 
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ble  to  the  bonds  of  necessity,  sings 
aloud  for  joy.  The  life  within  the 
life  of  the  "  Holy  Child,"  apart  from 
even  such  innocent  employments  as 
these,  and  from  such  recreations  as 
innocent,  among  the  shadows  and 
the  sunshine  of  those  silvan  haunts, 
was  passed,  let  us  fear  not  to  say  the 
truth,  wondrous  as  such  worship  was 
in  one  so  very  young — was  passed  in 
the  worship  of  God ;  and  her  parents 
• — though  sometimes  even  saddened 
to  see  such  piety  in  a  small  creature 
like  her,  and  afraid,  in  their  exceed- 
ing love,  that  it  betokened  an  early 
removal  from  this  world  of  one  too 


perfectly  pure  ever  to  be  touched  by 
its  sins  and  sorrows — forbore,  in  an 
awful  pity,  ever  to  remove  the  Bi- 
ble from  her  knees,  as  she  would  sit 
with  it  there,  not  at  morning  and  at 
evening  only,  or  all  the  Sabbath  long 
as  soon  as  they  returned  from  the 
kirk,  but  often  through  all  the  hours  of 
the  longest  and  sunniest  week-days, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
her  from  going  up  to  the  hill-side, 
or  down  to  the  little  village,  to  play 
with  the  other  children,  always  too 
happy  when  she  appeared — nothing 
to  hinder  her  but  the  voice  she  heard 
speaking  in  that  Book,  and  the  hal- 
lelujahs that,  at  the  turning  over  of 
each  blessed  page,  came  upon  the 
ear  of  the  "  Holy  Child"  from  white- 
robed  saints  all  kneeling  before  His 
throne  in  heaven ! 

Her  life  seemed  to  be  the  same  in 
sleep.  Often  at  midnight,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  shining  in  upon  her 
little  bed  beside  theirs,  her  parents 
leant  over  her  face,  diviner  in  dreams, 
and  wept  as  she  wept,  her  lips  all 
the  while  murmuring,  in  broken  sen- 
tences of  prayer,  the  name  of  Him 
who  died  for  us  all.  But  plenteous 
as  were  her  penitential  tears — peni- 
tential, in  the  holy  humbleness  of  her 
stainless  spirit,  over  thoughts  that  had 
»ever  left  a  dimming  breath  on  its 
purity,  yet  that  seemed,  in  those 
strange  visitings,  to  be  hauntingher  as 
the  shadows  of  sins — soon  were  they 
all  dried  up  in  the  lustre  of  her  re- 
turning smiles  !  Waking,  her  voice 
in  the  kirk  was  the  sweetest  among 
many  sweet,  as  all  the  young  singers, 
and  she  the  youngest  far,  sat  together 
by  themselves,  and  within  the  con- 

firegational  music  of  the  psalm,  up- 
fted  a  silvery  strain  that  sounded 
like  the    very  spirit  of  the  whole, 


even  like  angelic  harmony  blent  with 
a  mortal  song.  But  sleeping,  still 
more  sweetly  sang  the  "  Holy  Child ;" 
and  then,  too,  in  some  diviner  inspi- 
ration than  ever  was  granted  to  it 
while  awake,  her  soul  composed  its 
own  hymns,  and  set  the  simple  scrip- 
tural words  to  its  own  mysterious 
music — the  tunes  she  loved  best  gli- 
ding into  one  another,  without  once 
ever  marring  the  melody,  with  pa- 
thetic touches  interposed  never  heard 
before,  and  never  more  to  be  renew- 
ed !  For  each  dream  had  its  own 
breathing,  and  many-visioned  did 
then  seem  to  be  the  sinless  creature's 
sleep ! 

The  love  that  was  borne  for  her, 
all  over  the  hill-region,  and  beyond 
its  circling  clouds,  was  almost  such 
as  mortal  creatures  might  be  thought 
to  feel  for  some  existence  that  had 
visibly  come  from  heaven !  Yet  all 
who  looked  on  her,  saw  that  she,  like 
themselves,  was  mortal,  and  many 
an  eye  was  wet,  the  heart  wist  not 
why,  to  hear  such  wisdom  falling 
from  her  lips  j  for  dimly  did  it  prog- 
nosticate, that  as  short  as  bright 
would  be  her  walk  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  And  thus  for  the  "  Holy 
Child"  was  their  love  elevated  by 
awe,  and  saddened  by  pity — and  as 
by  herself  she  passed  pensively  by 
their  dwellings,  the  same  eyes  that 
smiled  on  her  presence,  on  her  dis- 
appearance wept ! 

Not  in  vain  for  others — and  for 
herself,  oh  !  what  great  gain ! — for 
these  few  years  on  earth,  did  that 
pure  spirit  ponder  on  the  word  of 
God !  Other  children  became  pious 
from  their  delight  in  her  piety — for 
she  was  simple  as  the  simplest  among 
them  all,  and  walked  with  them  hand 
in  hand,  nor  spurned  companionship 
with  any  one  that  was  good.  But 
all  grew  good  by  being  with  her — 
and  parents  had  but  to  whisper  her 
name — and  in  a  moment  the  pas- 
sionate sob  was  hushed — the  lower- 
ing brow  lighted — and  the  household 
in  peace.  Older  hearts  o\vned  the 
power  of  the  piety,  so  far  surpassing 
their  thoughts  ;  and  time-hardened 
sinners,  it  is  said,  when  looking  and 
listening  to  the  "  Holy  Child,"  knew 
the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  return- 
ed to  the  right  path,  as  at  a  voice 
from  heaven. 

Bright  was  her  seventh  summer — 
the  brightest,  so  the  aged  said,  that 
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had  ever,  in  man's  memory,  shone 
over  Scotland.  One  long,  still,  sunny, 
blue  day  followed  another,  and  in 
the  rainless  weather,  though  the  dews 
kept  green  the  hills,  the  song  of  the 
streams  was  low.  But  paler  and 
paler,  in  sunlight  and  moonlight,  be- 
came the  sweet  face  that  had  been 
always  pale ;  and  the  voice  that  had 
been  always  something  mournful, 
breathed  lower  and  sadder  still  from 
the  too  perfect  whiteness  of  her 
breast.  No  need — no  fear — to  tell 
her  that  she  was  about  to  die  !  Sweet 
whispers  had  sung  it  to  her  in  her 
sleep — and  waking  she  knew  it  in 
the  look  of  the  piteous  skies.  But 
she  spoke  not  to  her  parents  of 
death  more  than  she  had  often  done 
— and  never  of  her  own.  Only  she 
seemed  to  love  them  with  a  more 
exceeding  love — and  was  readier, 
even  sometimes  when  no  one  was 
speaking,  with  a  few  drops  of  tears. 
Sometimes  she  disappeared — nor, 
when  sought  for,  was  found  in  the 
woods  about  the  hut.  And  one  day 
that  mystery  was  cleared ;  for  a 
shepherd  saw  her  sitting  by  herself 
on  a  grassy  mound  in  a  nook  of  the 
small  solitary  kirkyard,  miles  off 
among  the  hills,  so  lost  in  reading 
the  Bible,  that  shadow  or  sound  of 
his  feet  awoke  her  not ;  and,  igno- 
rant of  his  presence,  she  knelt  down 
and  prayed — for  a  while  weeping 
bitterly — but  soon  comforted  by  a 
heavenly  calm— that  her  sins  might 
be  forgiven  her ! 

One  Sabbath  evening,  soon  after, 
as  she  was  sitting  beside  her  pa- 
rents at  the  door  of  their  hut,  look- 
ing first  for  a  long  while  on  their 
faces,  and  then  for  a  long  while  on 
the  sky,  though  it  was  not  yet  the 
stated  hour  of  worship,  she  suddenly 
knelt  down,  and  leaning  on  their 
knees,  with  hands  clasped  more  fer- 
vently than  her  wont,  she  broke  forth 
into  tremulous  singing  of  that  hymn, 
which  from  her  lips  they  now  never 
heard  without  unendurable  tears  : 

"  The  hour  of  my  departure's  come, 
I  hear  the  voice  that  calls  me  home  ; 
At  last,  O  Lord  !  let  trouble  cease, 
And  let  thy  servant  die  in  peace  !" 

They  carried  her  fainting  to  her  little 
bed,  and  uttered  not  a  word  to  one 
another  till  she  revived.  The  shock 
was  sudden,  but  not  unexpected,  and 
they  knew  now  that  the  hand  of  death 


was  upon  her,  although  her  eyes  soott 
became  brighter  and  brighter,  they 
thought,  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. But  forehead,  cheeks,  lips, 
neck,  and  breast,  were  all  as  white, 
and,  to  the  quivering  hands  that 
touched  them,almost  as  cold,  as  snow. 
Ineffable  was  the  bliss  in  those  ra- 
diant eyes;  but  the  breath  of  words 
was  frozen,  and  that  hymn  was  almost 
her  last  farewell.  Some  few  words 
she  spake — and  named  the  hour  and 
day  she  wished  to  be  buried.  Her 
lips  could  then  just  faintly  return 
the  kiss  and  no  more — a  film  came 
over  the  now  dim  blue  of  her 
eyes — the  father  listened  for  her 
breath — and  then  the  mother  took 
his  place,  and  leaned  her  ear  to  the 
unbreathing  mouth,  long  deluding 
herself  with  its  lifelike  smile ;  but  a 
sudden  darkness  in  the  room,  and  a 
sudden  stillness,  most  dreadful  both, 
convinced  their  unbelieving  hearts 
at  last,  that  it  was  death. 

All  the  parish,  it  may  be  said,  at- 
tended her  funeral — for  none  staid 
away  from  the  kirk  that  Sabbath— 
though  many  a  voice  was  unable  to 
join  in  the  Psalm.  The  little  grave 
was  soon  filled  up — arid  you  hardly 
knew  that  the  turf  had  been  disturb- 
ed beneath  which  she  lay.  The  af- 
ternoon service  consisted  but  of  a 
prayer — for  he  who  ministered,  had 
loved  her  with  love  unspeakable—- 
and though  an  old  grey-haired  man, 
all  the  time  he  prayed  he  wept.  la 
the  sobbing  kirk  her  parents  were 
sitting — but  no  one  looked  at  them 
— and  when  the  congregation  rose  to 
go,  there  they  remained  sitting — and 
an  hour  afterwards,  came  out  again 
into  the  open  air,  and  parting  with 
their  pastor  at  the  gate,  walked  away 
to  their  hut,  overshadowed  with  the 
blessing  of  a  thousand  prayers  ! 

And  did  her  parents,  soon  after  she 
was  buried,  die  of  broken  hearts,  or 
pine  away  disconsolately  to  their 
graves  ?  Think  not  that  they,  who 
were  Christians  indeed,  could  be 
guilty  of  such  ingratitude.  "  The 
Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away — blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord !"  were  the  firstwords  they  had 
spoke  by  that  bedside  j  during  many, 
many  long  years  of  weal  or  woe,  duly 
every  morning  and  night,  these  same 
blessed  words  did  they  utter  when  on 
their  knees  together  in  prayer — and 
many  a  thousand  times  besides,  when 
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they  were  apart,  she  in  her  silent  hut, 
and  he  on  the  hill — neither  of  them  un- 
happy in  their  solitude,  though  never 
again,  perhaps,  was  his  countenance 
so  cheerful  as  of  yore — and  though 
often  suddenly  amidst  mirth  or  sun- 
shine, her  eyes  were  seen  to  over- 
flow !  Happy  had  they  heen — as  we 
mortal  beings  ever  can  be  happy — 
during  many  pleasant  years  of  wedded 
life  before  she  had  been  born.  And 
happy  were  they — on  to  the  verge  of 
old  age — after  she  had  here  ceased 
to  be  !  Their  Bible  had  indeed  been 
an  idle  book — the  Bible  that  belong- 
ed to  "the  Holy  Child,"— and  idle  all 
their  kirk-goings  with  "  the  Holy 
Child,"  through  the  Sabbath-calm — 
had  those  intermediate  seven  years 
not  left  a  power  of  bliss  behind  them, 
triumphant  over  death  and  the  grave ! 
Poetry,  one  might  imagine,  must 
be  full  of  beautiful  Snow-scenes.  If 
so,  they  have  almost  all  dissolved 
—melted  away  from  our  memory 
— as  the  Snow-scenes  in  nature  do, 
which  they  coldly  pictured.  Thom- 
son's Winter,  of  course,  we  do  not 
include  in  our  obliviousness — and 
from  Cowper's  Task  we  might  quote 
many  a  most  picturesque  description 
• — none  more  so  in  poetry.  But  have 
frost  and  snow  been  done  justice 
to  by  many  poets  ?  They  have  by 
two — Southey  and  Coleridge,  of 
whose  most  poetical  compositions 
respectively,  "Thalaba"  and  the  "An- 
cient Mariner,"  in  some  future  rhap- 
sodical mood,  we  may  speak.  Thom- 
son's genius  does  not — very,  very 
often — though  often — delight  us  by 
exquisite  minute  touches  in  the  de- 
scription of  nature— like  that  of  Cow- 
per.  It  loves  to  paint  on  a  great  scale 
— and  to  dash  objects  off  sweepingly 
by  bold  strokes— such,  indeed,  as 
have  almost  always  marked  the  ge- 
nius of  the  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre, 
and  the  rainbow.  Covvper  sets  nature 
before  your  eyes — Thomson  before 
your  imagination.  Which  do  you  pre- 
fer? Both.  Be  assured  that  both  poets 
had  pored  night  and  day  upon  na- 
ture— in  all  her  aspects — and  that 
she  had  revealed  herself  equally  to 
both.  But  they,  in  their  religion,  de- 
lighted in  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship—and both  were  worthy  of  the 
mighty  mother.  In  one  mood  of 
mind,  we  love  Cowper  best,  in  an- 
other Thomson.  Sometimes  the 
Seasons  are  almost  a  Task— and 


sometimes  the  Task  is  out  of  Sea- 
son. There  is  a  delightful  distinct- 
ness in  all  the  pictures  of  the  Bard 
of  Oluey — glorious  gloom  or  glim- 
mer in  most  of  those  of  the  Bard  of 
Ednam.  Cowper  paints  trees — 
Thomson  woods.  Thomson  paints, 
in  a  few  wondrous  lines,  rivers  from 
source  to  sea,  like  the  mighty  Baram- 
pooter — Cowper,  in  many  no  very 
wondrous  lines,  brightens  up  one 
bend  of  a  stream,  or  awakens  our 
fancy  to  the  murmur  of  some  single 
waterfall.  But  a  truce  to  antithesis — 
a  deceptive  style  of  criticism — and 
see  how  Thomson  sings  of  snow. 
Why — in  the  following  lines,  almost 
— though  notquite — as  well  as  Chris- 
topher North  in  his  Winter  Rhapsody : 

"  The  cherish'd  fields 
Put  on  their  tender  robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new 

snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current." 

Nothing  can  be  more  vivid.  'Tis  of 
the  nature  of  an  ocular  spectrum. 

Here  is  a  touch  like  one  of  Cow- 
per's. Note  the  beauty  of  the  epi- 
thet "  brown,"  where  all  that  is  mo- 
tionless is  white  : 

"  The  foodless  wilds 
Tour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants." 

That  one  word  proves  the  poet. 
Does  it  not  ? 

The  entire  description  from  which 
these  two  sentences  are  selected  by 
memory,  a  critic  you  may  always 
trust  to,  is  admirable — except  in  one 
or  two  places  where  Thomson  seems 
to  have  striven  tobe  strongly  pathetic, 
and  where  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
overshot  his  mark,  and  to  have  ceased 
to  be  perfectly  natural.  Thus, 

"  Drooping,  the  ox 
Stands,  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then 

demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil." 

The  image  of  the  ox  is  as  good  as 
possible.  We  see  him,  and  could 
paint  him  in  oils.  But,  to  our  mind, 
the  notion  of  his  "  Demanding  the 
fruit  of  all  his  toils,"— to  which  we 
freely  acknowledge  the  worthy  ani- 
mal was  well  entitled— sounds,  as  it 
is  here  expressed — rather  fantastical. 
Call  it  doubtful — for  Jemmy  was 
never  utterly  in  the  wrong  in  any 
sentiment.  Again, 
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"  The  bleating  kind 

Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glit- 
tering earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair," 

The  second  line  is  perfect — but  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  agreed  with  us — 
one  night  at  Ambrose's— that  the 
third  Avas  not  quite  right.  Sheep, 
he  agreed  with  us,  do  not  deliver 
themselves  up  to  despair  under  any 
circumstances;  and  here  Thomson 
transferred  what  would  have  been 
his  own  feeling  in  a  corresponding 
condition,  to  animals  whodreadlessly 
follow  their  instincts.  Thomson  re- 
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not  been  so,  he  had  not  cried,  "  Baffle 
the  raging  year ;"  and  if  you  be  not 
so,  you  will  think  it  a  most  absurd 
expression.  We,,  therefore,  trust 
you  are  inspired — and  if  so,  why,  it 
must,  have  been  with  reading  our 
Rhapsody. 

Did  you  ever  see  water  beginning 
to  change  itself  into  ice  ?  Yes.  Then 
try  to  describe  the  sight.  Success  in 
that  trial  will  prove  you  a  poet.  Peo- 
ple do  not  prove  themselves  poets 
only  by  writing  long  poems.  A  line 
— two  words — may  shew  that  they 
are  the  Muses' sons.  How  exquisitely 


deems  himself  in  what  immediately     does  Burns  picture  to  our  eyes  moon- 
succeeds,—  liffht-waterunderffoinffanip-fi-rhaiK/pi 

"  Then  sad  dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps 
of  snow." 

For  as  they  disperse,  they  do  look 
very  sad — and  no  doubt  are  so — but 
had  they  been  in  despair,  they  would 
not  so  readily,  and  constantly,  and 
uniformly,  and  successfully,  have 
taken  to  the  digging — but  whole 
flocks  had  perished. 

You  will  not,  we  are  confident,  be 
angry  with  us  for  quoting  a  few  lines 
that  occur  soon  after,  and  which  are 
a  glorious  example  of  the  sweeping 
style  of  description  which,  we  said 

_  1  t  .••!.••  ( 


above,  characterised  the  genius  of 

this  sublime  poet : — 

"  From  the  bellowing  east, 

In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's 
wing 

Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry 
plains 

At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless 
flocks, 

Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring 
hills, 

The   billowy  tempest  whelms ;   till   up- 
wards urged 

The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 

Tipt  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the 
sky." 

Well  might  the  bard,  with  such  a 
enow-storm  in  his  imagination,  when 
telling  the  shepherds  to  be  kind  to 
their  helpless  charge,  address  them 
in  language  which,  in  an  ordinary 
mood,  would  have  been  bombast. 
"  Shepherds,"  says  he,  "  baffle  the 
raging  year !"  How  ?  Why,  merely 
by  filling  their  pens  with  food.  But 
the  whirlwind  was  up — 

"  Far  off  its  coming  groaned," 

and  the  poet  was  inspired.    Had  he 


light- water  undergoing  an  ice-change! 

"  The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
Crept  gently  crusting  o'er  the  glittering 

stream  !" 

Thomson  does  it  with  an  almost  finer 
spirit  of  perception — or  conception 
—or  memory — or  whatever  else  you 
choose  to  call  it ;  for  our  part,  we 
call  it  genius, — 

"  An  icy-gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream." 

And  afterwards,  having  frozen  the 
entire  stream  into  a  "  crystal  pave- 
ment," how  gloriously  doth  he  con- 
clude thus— 

"  The  whole  imprisoned  river  growls  be- 
low." 

Here  again,  how  pleasant  to  see  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Cowper  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Thomson.  The  gentle 
Cowper  delighting — for  the  most 
part — in  tranquil  images— for  his  life 
was  past  amidst  tranquil  nature ;  the 
enthusiastic  Thomson,  more  pleased 
with  images  of  power.  Cowper  says, 

"  On  the  flood, 

Indurated  and  fix'd,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved,  while  silently  beneath, 
And  unperciivcd,  the  current  steals  away." 

How  many  thousand  times  the  lines 
we  are  now  going  to  quote  have  been 
quoted,  nobody  can  tell;  but  we 
quote  them  once  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  you,  if  you  think 
that  any  one  poet  of  this  age  could 
have  written  them — could  have  chill- 
ed one's  very  soul  as  well  as  body, 
with  such  intense  feeling  of  cold  ? 
Not  one. 

"  In  these  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught, 

And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
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Immediate  seafd,  he  with  his  hapless  crew, 
Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task, 
Froze  into  statues — to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  his  helm!" 

The  oftener — the  more  we  read  the 
"  Winter" — especially  the  last  two  or 
three  hundred  lines — the  angrier  is 
our  wonder  with  Wordsworth  for  as- 
serting that  Thomson  owed  the  na- 
tional popularity  that  his  "  Winter" 
immediately  won,  to  his  common- 
place sentimentalities,  and  his  vicious 
style !  Yettrue  it  is, that  he  was  some- 
times guilty  of  both ;  and,  but  for  his 
transcendent  genius,  they  might  have 
obscured  the  lustre  of  his  fame.   But 
such  sins  are  not  very  frequent  in  the 
"  Seasons,"  and  were  all  committed 
in  the  glow  of  that  fine  and  bold  en- 
thusiasm, which,  to  his  imagination, 
arrayed  all  things,  and  all  words,  in 
a  light  that  seemed  to  him  at  the  time 
to  be  poetry — though  sometimes  it 
was  but  "  false  glitter."    Besides,  he 
was  but  young;  and  his  Great  Work 
was  his  first.     He  had  not  philoso- 
phized his  language  into  poetry,  as 
Wordsworth  himself  has  done,  after 
long  years  of  profoundest  study  of 
the  laws  of  thought  and  speech.    But 
in  such  study,  while  much  is  gained, 
is  not  something  lost  ?    And  is  there 
not  a  charm   in  the  free,  flowing, 
chartered  libertinism  of  the  diction 
and  versification  of  the  "  Seasons" — 
above  all,  in  the  closing  strains  of 
the  "  Winter,"  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  "  Hymn,"  which  inspires  a  de- 
light   and   wonder   that   is   seldom 
breathed  upon  us — glorious  poem,  on 
the  whole,  as  it  is — from  the  more 
measured  march    of    the   "  Excur- 
sion ?" 

All  that  part  of  the  pensive  Public 
who  have  been  much  at  school,  know 
Thomson's  description  of  the  wolves 
am 
renees, 
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The  generous  lion  stands  in  soften'd  gaze, 
Now  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd 

prey; 

But  if,  apprized  of  the  severe  attack, 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent 
Of  churchyard  drear,  (inhuman  to  relate !) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig" 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave,  o'er 

which, 
Mix'd   with  foul  shades   aud   frighteu'd 

ghosts,  they  howl." 

Wild  beasts  do  not  like  the  look  of 
the  human  eye — they  think  us  ugly 
customers  —  and  sometimes  stand 
shilly-shallying  in  our  presence,  in 
an  awkward  but  alarming  attitude, 
of  hunger  mixed  with  fear.  A  single 
wolf  seldom  or  never  attacks  a  man. 
He  cannot  stand  the  face.  But 
a  person  would  need  to  have  a  god- 
like face  indeed  to  terrify  therewith 
an  army  of  wolves  some  thousand 
strong.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
presumption  in  any  man,  though 
beautiful  as  Moore  thought  Byron,  to 
attempt  it.  If  so,  then 

"  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him 
not," 

is,  under  these  circumstances,  ludi- 
crous. Still  more  so  is  the  trash 
about  beauty,  force  divine  !  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  an  army  of  wolves 
ten  thousand  strong,  "  and  hungry 
as  the  grave,"  that  they  should  all 
fall  down  on  their  knees  before  a 
sweet  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood, 
merely  because  the  young  lady  was 
so  beautiful  that  she  might  have  sat 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  a  frontis- 
piece to  Mr  Watts's  Souvenir.  'Tis 
all  stuff,  too,  about  the  generous  lion 
standing  in  softened  gaze  at  beauty's 
bright  glance.  True,  he  has  been 
known  to  look  with  a  certain  sort  of 


soft  surliness  upon  a  pretty  Caffre 

ong  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Py-     g»'l>  and  to  walk  past  without  eating 
iees.  her — but  simply  because,  an  hour  or 

two  before,  he  had  dined  on  a  Hot- 
tentot Venus.  The  secret  lay  not  in 
his  heart,  but  in  his  stomach.  Still 
the  notion  is  a  popular  one,  and  how 
exquisitely  has  Spencer  changed  it 
into  the  divinest  poetry  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  attendant  lion  of 


"  Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave, 
Burning  for  blood,  bony  and  gaunt  and 
grim." 

The  first  fifteen  lines  are  equal  to 
any  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
.lish  descriptive  poetry;  but  the  last 
ten  are  positively  bad.  Here  they 
are: 


"  The  godlike    face  of  man  avails  him 

nought ! 
Even  beauty,  force  divine,at  whose  bright 

glance 


"  Heavenly    Una  with  her  milk-white 
lamb!" 

But  Thomson,  so  far  from  making 
poetry  of  it,  in  this  passage,  has  vul- 
garized and  blurred  by  it,  the  natural 
aud  inevitable  emotion  of  terror  aud 
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pity.  Famished  wolves  howlting  up 
the  dead  is  a  dreadful  image — but 
"  inhuman  to  relate"  is  not  an  ex- 
pression heavily  laden  with  mean- 
ing; and  the  sudden,  abrupt,  vio- 
lent, and,  as  we  feel,  unnatural  in- 
troduction of  ideas,  purely  supersti- 
tious, at  the  close,  is  most  revolting, 
and  miserably  mars  the  terrible  truth. 

<l  Mix'd  with  foul  shades  and  frighten'd 
ghosts  they  howl." 

"Why,  pray,  are  the  shades  foul,  and 
the  ghosts  only  frightened  ?  And 
wherein  lies  the  specific  difference 
between  a  shade  and  a  ghost  ?  Be- 
sides, if  the  ghosts  were  frightened, 
which  they  had  good  reason  to  be, 
why  were  not  they  off?  We  have 
frequently  read  of  their  wandering 
far  from  home,  on  occasions  when 
they  had  no  such  excellent  excuse 
to  offer.  This  line,  therefore,  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  erase  from 
our  pocket-copy  of  the  Seasons — and 
to  draw  a  few  keelavine  strokes  over 
the  rest  of  the  passage — beginning 
with  man's  godlike  face. 

But  here  is  a  passage  which  will 
live  forever — in  which  not  one  word 
could  be  altered  for  the  better — not 
one  omitted  but  for  the  worse — not 
one  added  that  would  not  be  super- 
fluous— a  passage  that  proves  that 
fiction  is  not  the  soul  of  poetry,  but 
truth — but  then  such  truth  as  was 
neverspoken  before  on  thesame  sub- 
ject— such  truth  as  shews  that  while 
Thomson  was  a  person  of  the  strict- 
est veracity,  yet  was  he  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  a  matter-of-fact 
man  : 

"  As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul 

and  fierce, 

All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the 

swain 

Disaster'd  stands  :  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other 

scenes, 
Of  horrid   prospect,    shag  the  trackless 

plain  : 

Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders 

on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more 

astray ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted 

heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the 

thoughts  of  home 


Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour 

forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his 

soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his 

heart ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  Fancy 

feign'd 

His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle 

waste, 

Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes 

fast, 

And  every  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throngthe  busy  shapes  in  to  hismind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow;   and,  what  is 

land,  unknown, 

What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom 

boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down 

he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  Nature 

shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying 

man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends 

unseen. 

In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment 

warm; 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their 

sire, 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas  ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he 

behold  ; 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every 

nerve 

The  deadly  Winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffen'd 

corse !" 

Who  wrote  the  affecting  ballad-song 
called  Donocht-head  ?  "  It  is  not 
mine,"  said  Burns ;  "  I  would  give 
ten  pounds  it  were.  It  appeared 
first  in  the  Edinburgh  Herald,  and 
came  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  with 
the  Newcastle  post-mark  on  it."  If 
we  mistake  not,  Allan  Cunninghame 
tells  us  that  it  was  written  by  an  un- 
fortunate of  the  name  of  Picken,  who 
lived,  suffered,  and  died  in  or  about 
the  town  to  which  it  would  be  a 
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foolish  work  of  supererogation  to 
carry  coals.  Dr  Currie  felt  its  beauty 
— indeed,  the  Doctor  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  critic — though  some- 
times he  subjected  poets  in  their 
fever-fits  to  his  favourite  practice 
— the  cold  bath.  "  This  affecting 
poem,"  quoth  he,  "  is  apparently  in- 
complete. The  author  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  own  himself.  It  is 
worthy  of  Burns  or  of  Macneil." 
It  bears  perusal  well,  even  imme- 
diately after  Thomson's  Death  in 
Snow. 

DONOCHT-IIEAD. 
"  Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  Donocht-hoad, 

The  snaw  drives  snelly  through  the  dale, 
The  Gaberlunzie  tirls  my  sneck, 

And  shivering  tells  his  waefu'  tale. 
'  Cauld  is  the  night,  O  let  me  in, 

And  dinna  let  your  minstrel  fa', 
And  dinna  let  his  winding  sheet 

Be  naething  but  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 


" '  Full  ninety  winters  hae  I  seen, 

And  piped  where  gor-cocks  whirring 

flew ; 
And  mony  a  day  I've  danced,  I  ween, 

To  lilts  which  from  my  drone  I  blew.' 
My  Eppie  waked,  and  soon  she  cry'd, 

'  Get  up,  gudeman,  and  let  him  in ; 
For  weel  ye  ken  the  winter  night 

Was  short  when  he  began  his  din." 

"  My  Eppie's  voice,  I  wow  it's  sweet, 

Even  though  she  bans  and  scaulds  a 

wee ; 
But  when  it's  tuned  to  sorrow's  tale, 

O,  haith,  it's  doubly  dear  to  me. 
'  Come  in,  auld  carle,  I'll  steer  my  fire, 

I'll  make  it  bleeze  a  bonnie  flame  ; 
Your  bluid  is  thin,  ye'vc  tint  the  gate, 

Ye  shouldna  stray  sae  far  frae  hame.' 

" '  Nae  hame  have  I,'  the  minstrel  said, 
'  Sad  party-strife  o'erturn'd  my  h.V; 

And,  weeping  at  the  eve  of  life, 

I  wander  though  a  wreath  o*  snaw.'  " 

A  fragment !  and  the  more  piteous 
because  a  fragment.  Go  in  search 
of  the  pathetic,  and  you  will  find  it 
tear-steeped,  sigh-breathed,  moan- 
muttered,  and  groaned  in  fragments. 
The  poet  seems  often  struck  dumb 
by  woe — his  heart  feels  that  suffering 
is  at  its  acm6 — and  that  he  should 
break  off  and  a\vay  from  a  sight  too 
sad  to  be  longer  looked  on — haply 
too  humiliating  to  be  disclosed.  So, 
too,  it  sometimes  is  with  the  beauti- 
ful. The  soul  in  its  delight  seeks  to 
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escape  from  the  emotion  that  op- 
presses it — is  speechless — and  the 
song  falls  mute.  Such  is  frequently 
the  character — and  the  origin  of  that 
character— of  our  auld  Scottish  Sangs. 
In  their  mournfulness  are  they  not  al- 
most like  the  wail  of  some  bird  dis- 
tracted on  the  bush  from  which  its 
nest  has  been  harried,  and  then  sud- 
denly flying  away  for  ever  into  the 
woods  ?  In  their  joyfulness,  are  they 
not  almost  like  the  hymn  of  some 
bird,thatlove-strickensuddenly  darts 
from  the  tree-top  down  to  the  ca- 
resses that  nutter  through  the  spring? 
Yea,  even  such,  too,  are  often  the  airs 
to  which  those  dear  auld  sangs  are 
sung !  From  excess  of  feeling — frag- 
mentary !  Or  of  one  divine  part — to 
which  genius  may  be  defied  to  con- 
ceive another,  for  but  one  hour  in  all 
time  could  have  given  it  birth! 

"  The  moon  was  a- waning !" 

Is  not  that  ane  o'  our  ain  Shepherd's  ? 
It  is  indeed  a — snaw-sang. 


DIRGE. 

"  The  moon  was  a- wan  ing, 

The  tempest  was  over ; 
Fair  was  the  maiden, 

And  fond  was  the  lover; 
But  the  snow  was  so  deep, 

That  his  heart  it  grew  weary, 
And  he  sunk  down  to  sleep, 

In  the  moorland  so  dreary. 

"  Soft  was  the  bed 

She  had  made  for  her  lover, 
White  were  the  sheets, 

And  embroider'd  the  cover ; 
But  his  sheets  are  more  white, 

And  his  canopy  grander, 
And  sounder  he  sleeps 

Where  the  hill  foxes  wander. 

"  Alas,  pretty  maiden, 

What  sorrows  attend  you  ! 
I  see  you  sit  shivering, 

With  lights  at  your  window  ; 
But  long  may  you  wait 

Ere  your  arms  shall  enclose  him, 
For  still,  still  he  lies, 

With  a  wreath  on  his  bosom  ! 

"  How  painful  the  task 

The  sad  tidings  to  tell  you'—. 
An  orphan  you  were, 

Ere  this  misery  befell  you; 
And  far  in  yon  wild, 

Where  the  dead-tapers  hover, 
So  cold,  cold  and  wan, 

Lies  the  corpse  of  your  lover  !" 
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Daughter  of  our  soul !   would  that     with  transport  on  the  darkest  day— 

the  "  gift  o'  genie,"  and  the  power 


from  thy  lips,  and  set  to  thine  own 
music,  the  Shepherd  heard  "  The 
moon  was  a-waning,"  flow !  The 
poet  knows  not  the  magic  of  his  own 
strains,  till  he  hears  their  inspiration 
in  the  breath  of  young  and  beautiful 
innocence.  Then  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  are  his  eyes  wet  with  his  own 
"  repeated  strains,"  and  he  feels  that 
the  virgin  voice  has,  like  a  golden 
key,  unlocked 

"  The  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears !" 

Wha.t  sayeth  our  Shepherd  himself, 
in  one  of  the  delightfully  character- 
istic notes  or  notices,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  Songs — published  this  very 
day — of  "  The  moon  was  a-waning  ?" 
"  It  is,"  quoth  he,  "  one  of  the  songs 
of  my  youth,  written  long  ere  I 
threw  aside  the  shepherd's  plaid, 
and  took  farewell  or  my  barking 
colley,  for  a  bard's  perilous  and 
thankless  occupation.  I  was  a  poor 
shepherd  half  a  century  ago,  and  I 
have  never  got  farther  to  this  day ; 
but  my  friends  would  be  far  from 
regretting  this,  if  they  knew  the  joy 
of  spirit  that  has  been  mine.  This 
was  the  first  song  of  mine  I  ever 
heard  sung  at  the  piano,  and  my 
feelings  of  exultation  are  not  to  be 
conceived  by  men  of  sordid  dispo- 
sitions. I  had  often  heard  my  strains 
chanted  from  the  ewe-bught  and  the 
milking-green  with  delight;  but  I 
now  found  that  I  had  got  a  step 
higher;  I,  therefore,  was  resolved 
to  cling  to  my  harp,  with  a  fondness 
which  no  obloquy  should  diminish — 
and  I  have  kept  the  resolution.  The 
song  was  first  set  to  music  and  sung 
by  Miss  C.  Forest,  and  has  long  been 
a  favourite,  and  generally  sung 
through  a  great  portion  of  Scotland." 
Yes,  James — thou  art  but  a  poor 
shepherd  still — poor  in  this  world's 
goods — though  Altrive  Lake  is  a 
pretty  little  bit  farmie — left  to  thee 
still — with  its  few  laigh  sheep-braes 
— its  somewhat  stony  hayfield  or  two 
—its  pasture  where  Crummie  may 
uiihungered  graze — nyeuck  for  the 
potato's  bloomy  or  ploomy  shaws — 
and  path-divided  from  the  porch 
the  garden,  among  whose  flowers 
"  wee  Jamie"  plays.  But  nature  has 
given  thee,  to  console  thy  heart  in 
all  disappointments,  from  the  "  false 
smiling  of  fortune  beguiling,"  a  boon 
which  thou  hast  hugged  to  thy  heart 


of  immortal  song  ! 

And  has  Scotland  to  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  been  just — been  generous 
—as  she  was — or  was  not — to  the 
Ayrshire  peasant — has  she,  in  her 
conduct  to  him,  shewn  her  contri- 
tion for  her  sin — whatever  that  may 
have  been — to  Burns  ?  It  is  hard  to 
tell.  Fashion  tosses  the  feathered 
head — and  gentility  turns  away  her 
painted  cheek  from  the  mountain 
bard ;  but  when,  at  the  shrine  of  true 
poetry,  did  ever  such  votaries  devout- 
ly worship  ?  Cold,  false,  and  hollow, 
ever  has  been  their  admiration  of 
genius — and  different,  indeed,  from 
their  evanescent  ejaculations,  has 
ever  been  the  enduring  voice  of 
fame.  Scorn  be  to  the  scorners! 
But  Scott,  and  Southey,  and  Byron, 
and  the  other  great  bards,  have  all 
loved  the  Shepherd's  lays — and  Jo- 
anna the  palm-crowned,  and  Felicia 
the  muse's  darling,  and  Caroline 
the  Christian  poetess,  and  all  the 
other  fair  female  spirits  of  song. 
And  in  his  native  land,  all  hearts 
that  love  her  streams,  and  her  hills, 
and  her  cottages,  and  her  kirks,  the 
bee-humrning  garden,  and  the  prim- 
rose-circled fold,  the  white  haw- 
thorn, and  the  green  fairy-knowe, 
all  delight  in  Kilmany  and  Mary 
Lee,  and  in  many  another  vision 
that  visited  the  Shepherd  in  the  Fo- 
rest. What  more  could  he  desire, 
than  such  sweet  assurance  that  his 
name  will  never  die — but  be  remem- 
bered among  those  of 

"  The  poets  who,  on  earth,  have  made  us 

heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly 

lays  ?" 

Nor  haply  will  the  Old  Man  in  fu- 
ture times  be  altogether  forgotten, 
who,  in  moods  of  mirth  or  melan- 
choly, still  delighted  to  sound  his 
dear  Shepherd's  praise!  While  others 
scowled,  he  smiled  —  nor  was  the 
Shepherd  ungrateful  for  the  sunshine 
that  thus  illumined  the  gloom,  though 
it  was  poured  from  an  urn  which  his 
own  genius  had  filled  with  "  golden 
light."  We  ever  listened  to  his  lyre 
— sounding  sweetly  to  our  ears  in 
the  wilderness — while  all  unheard 
by  the  ears  of  the  worldlings  amidst 
the  smoke  and  stir  of  their  earthy 
life.  We  loved  to  look  on  his  honest 
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face  by  the  light  of  his  own  ingle — 
or  of  his  own  Forest  rnoon.  And  we, 
by  aid  of  Gurney  the  Engrosser — 
have  heaped  up  on  his  behalf,  out  of 
the  exhaustless  granary  of  his  own 
genius,  words  not  a  few  and  many- 
coloured, 

"  All  redolent  of  youth," 

and  of  thoughts  that,  like  perennial 
flowers,  seemingly  immortal  in  shade 
and  sunshine,  his  imagination  made 
rise  from  the  seed  it  scattered  la- 
vishly and  in  profusion  over  a  thou- 
sand hills.  The  face  of  the  soul — is 
it  not  in  its  aspects — like  the  sky  ? 
and  when  is  that  sky  so  beautiful — • 
as  when  far-and-wide,  and  high-over- 
head, spread  out  in  the  bright  or 
dim,  the  merry  or  mournful  light  of 
the  star-studded  NOCTES  ? 

The  most  undefinable  of  all  un- 
definable  kinds  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion are  surely — Songs.  They  seem  to 
start  up  indeed  from  the  dew-sprink- 
led soil  of  a  poet's  soul,  like  flowers; 
the  first  stanza  being  the  hidden  root, 
the  second  leaf,  the  third  bud,  and 
all  the  rest  blossoms,  till  the  song  is 
like  a  stalk  laden  with  its  own  beauty, 
and  laying  itself  down  in  languid 
delight  on  the  soft  bed  of  moss — song 
and  flower  alike  having  the  same 
"  dying  fall !" 

Perhaps  the  above  is  pure  non- 
sense— but  then  so  pure  that  you 
need  not  fear  to  swallow  it.  All  great 
song-writers,nevertheless,  have  been 
great  thieves.  Those  who  had  the 
blessed  fate  to  flourish  first — to  be 
born  when  "  this  auld  cloak  was 
new," — the  cloak  we  mean  which  na- 
ture wears — scrupled  not  to  creep 
upon  her  as  she  lay  asleep  beneath 
the  shadow  of  some  single  tree 
among 

"  The  grace  of  forest-woods  decay'd, 
And  pastoral  melancholy," 

and  to  steal  the  very  pearlins  out  of 
her  hair — out  of  the  silken  snood 
which  enamoured  Pan  himself  hadnot 
untied  in  the  Golden  Age.  Or  if  she 
ventured,  as  sometimes  she  did,  to 
walk  along  the  high  ways  of  the  earth, 
they  robbed  her  in  the  face  of  day 
of  her  dew-wrought  reticule — with- 
out hurting,  however,  the  hand  from 
which  they  brushed  that  net  of  gossa- 
mer— a  net  of  jewels  and  of  diamonds 

«  Might  ransom  great  kings  from  capti- 
vity." 


Then  came  the  Silver  Age  of  Song, 
the  age  in  which  we  now  live — and  the 
song-singers  were  thieves  still — steal- 
ing and  robbing  from  them  who  had 
stolen  and  robbed  of  old ;  yet,  how 
account  you  for  that  phenomenon- 
all  parties  remaining  richer  than  ever 
— and  Nature,  especially,  after  all  this 
thieving  and  robbery,  and  piracy 
and  plunder,  many  million  times 
richer  than  the  day  on  which  she 
received  her  dowery, 

"  The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ;" 

and  with  "  golden  store"  sufficient 
in  its  scatterings  to  enable  all  the 
sons  of  genius  she  will  ever  bear,  to 
"  set  up  for  themselves"  in  poetry, 
accumulating  capital  upon  capital, 
till  each  is  a  Croesus,  rejoicing  to 
lend  it  out  without  any  other  interest 
than  cent  per  cent,  paid  in  sighs, 
smiles,  and  tears,  and  without  any 
other  security  than  the  silent  pro- 
mise of  a  quiet  eye, 

"  That  broods  and   sleeps   on  its  own 
heart !" 

The  most  famous  thieves  in  our 
time  have  been  Rob,  James,  and  Al- 
lan. Burns  never  saw  or  heard  a 
jewel  or  a  tune  of  a  thought  or  a 
feeling,  but  he  immediately  made  it 
his  own — that  is,  stole  it.  He  was 
too  honest  a  man  to  refrain  from  such 
thefts.  The  thoughts  and  feelings — 
to  whom  by  divine  right  did  they 
belong?  To  Nature.  But  Burns 
beheld  them  "  waif  and  stray,"  and 
in  peril  of  being  lost  for  ever.  He 
seized  then  on  those  "  snatches  of 
old  songs,"  wavering  away  into  the 
same  oblivion  that  lies  on  the  graves 
of  the  nameless  bards  who  first  gave 
them  being;  and  now  spiritually  in- 
terfused with  his  own  lays,  they 
are  secured  against  decay — and  like 
them  immortal.  So  hath  the  Shep- 
herd stolen  many  of  the  Flowers 
of  the  Forest — whose  beauty  had 
breathed  there  ever  since  Flodden's 
fatal  overthrow ;  but  they  had  been 
long  fading  and  pining  away  in  the 
solitary  places,  wherein  so  many  of 
their  kindred  had  utterly  disappear- 
ed, and  beneath  the  restoring  light 
of  his  genius  their  bloom  and  their 
balm  were  for  ever  renewed.  But 
the  thief  of  all  thieves  is  the  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway  thief— called  by 
Sir  Walter,  most  characteristically, 
«  Honest  Allan !"  Thief  and  forger 
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as  he  Is — we  often  wonder  why  he  is 
permitted  to  live.  Many  is  the  sweet 
stanza  he  has  stolen  from  Time — 
that  silly  auld  carle  who  kens  not 
even  his  own — many  the  lifelike  line 
—and  many  the  strange  single  word 
that  seems  to  possess  the  power  of 
all  the  parts  of  speech.  And  having 
stolen  them,  to  what  use  did  he  turn 
the  treasures  ?  Why,  unable  to  give 
back  every  man  his  own — for  they 
were  all  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten — 
by  a  potent  prayer  he  evoked  from 
his  Pool-Palace,overshadowed  by  the 
Dalswinton  woods,  the  Genius  of  the 
Nith,  to  preserve  the  gathered  flowers 
of  song  for  ever  unvvithered,  for  that 
they  all  had  grown  ages  ago  beneath 
and  around  the  green  shadows  of 
Crift'el,and  longed  now  to  be  embalm- 
ed in  the  purity  of  the  purest  river 
that  Scotland  sees  flowing  in  unsul- 
lied silver  to  the  sea.  But  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Nith — frowning  and  smi- 
ling— as  he  looked  upon  his  son  al- 
ternately in  anger,  love,  and  pride — 
refused  the  votive  offering,  and  told 
him  to  begone — for  that  he— the  Ge- 
nius— was  not  a  Cromek — and  could 
distinguish  with  half  an  eye  what 
had  once  belonged  to  antiquity,  from 
what  had  undergone,  in  Allan's  hands, 
change  into  "  something  rich  and 
rare,"  and  above  all,  from  what  had 
been  blown  to  life  that  very  year  by 
the  breath  of  his — Allan's — own  ge- 
nius, love-inspired  by  "  his  ain  las- 
sie," the  "  lass  that  he  loe'd  best," 
springing  from  seeds  itself  had  sown, 
and  cherished  by  the  dews  of  the 
same  gracious  skies,  that  filled  with 
motion  and  music — the  transparency 
of  his — that  is,  the  river-god's— ne- 
ver-failing urn. 

There  will  be  no  mystery  in  all 
this  to  the  readers  of  a  Winter  Rhap- 
sody by  Christopher  North.  There, 
too,  was  Chatterton, 

"  The  sleepless  soul  that  perish'd  in  his 
pride," 

like  Burns,  the  Shepherd,  and  Allan 
Cunninghame,  Thief  and  Forger. 
And  would  not  Horace  Walpole — 
O  Lord  !  Orford — have  punished 
him  as  a  felon  ?  "  The  sleepless 
boy"  had  committed  forgery  on  old 
Rowley,  and  deserved  death.  Ay 
— he  "  perished  in  his  pride,"  and 
his  lordship  lived  on  in  his— till  he 
became  a  lean  and  shrivelled  panta- 
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loon— and  then  withering  heartlessly 
away  to  dust,  left  the  legacy  of  an 
artificial  light— which  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time— by  the  by — 
really  looks  almost  as  well  as  the  na- 
tural light  of  immortality — but  which, 
in  his^  case,  is  now  wellnigh  burnt 
out — left  it  in  legacy  to  that — in  our 
ears — somewhat  ludicrously,  though 
not  unappropriately,  named  locality 
— Strawberry-hill,  on  which  that  il- 
lustrious lord — at  once  pantaloon 
and  harlequin — clown  he  was  not — 
by  a  few  strokes  of  his  lath  built 
up  that  fantastic  and  unsubstantial 
Castle  of  Otranto — long  ago  fallen 
into  rubbish. 

Then  what  say  you  to  the  two 
Irelands — father  and  son  ?  The  ju- 
nior— poor  fellow — we  pity  him — 
for  trying  to  pass  himself  off  for — 
Shakspeare  !  As  well  might  the  new 
member  for  Preston — Mr  Hunt — 
with  a  pot  of  his  best  blacking  in  his 
hand,  pretend  to  be  the  old  member 
for  Paradise — the  Angel  Gabriel,  with 
a  cup  in  his  hand  of  drink  divine 
distilled  from  flowers  of  amaranth. 
But  if  the  poor  lad  was  a  little — 
after  all,  not  much — of  a  small 
knave  in  his  own  insignificant,  yet 
notuninsolentway — why  his  attempt 
at  deception  was,  in  point  of  moral 
delinquency,  the  merest  trifle- 
especially  when  you  take  his  filial 
piety  into  account  on  the  other  side 
— in  comparison  with  the  more  than 
Durham-ox-sized  stupidity  of  the  fat, 
if  not  stall-fed  fools,  who  swore  on 
their  knees,  that  a  bit  of  fusty  musty 
fustian  was  a  shred  of  the  robes  of 
light,  which  on  earth  the  spirit  of 
Shakspeare  wore !  Such  a  fool — fat  if 
not  stall-fed — we  use  these  epithets, 
you  will  perceive,  metaphorically — 
above  the  rest 

"  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent," 

was  Dr  Parr!  What  could  he — who 
thus  bowed  down  before  an  image  as 
expressionless  as  the  block  on  which 
his  own  buzz-wig  was  trimmed,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  living  Shakspeare — 
what  could  he,  who,  after  looking 
steadfastly  a  hundred  times,  and  for 
many  minutes  at  a  time,  on  a  miser- 
able grey-goose  that  had  been  having 
his  quills  plucked  out  of  their  sockets 
for  months  in  a  Lincolnshire  cara- 
vansery,  should  swear  before  the 
whole  ornithological  world,  by  Ju- 
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piter  and  Leda,  that  the  waddling 
fugitive  from  the  cavey  was  a  Swan — 
we  ask,  what  cpuld  such  a  sand-blind, 
wood-and-waddle  worshipper,  with 
all  his  knowledge  of  Greek  roots  and 
branches,  know  of  the  poetry  of  Ho- 
mer, Pindar,  and  ^Eschylus  ? 

But  let  us  retrace  our  footsteps 
along  the  snow — for  lo !  there  has 
been  a  fresh  fall — to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Burns.  Scotland  is  abused  by 
England  for  having  starved  Burns  to 
death,  or  for  having  suffered  him  to 
drink  himself  to  death,  out  of  a  cup 
filled  to  the  brim  with  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  black  despair.  Eng- 
land "  lies  most  foully  in  her  throat;" 
there  is  our  gage-glove,  let  her  take 
it  up,  and  then  for  mortal  combat 
with  sword  and  spear — only  not  on 
horseback — for,  for  reasons  on  which 
it  would  be  idle  to  be  more  explicit, 
we  always  fight  now  on  foot,  and 
have  sent  our  high  horse  to  graze  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  mountains 
of  the  moon.  Well  then,  Scotland  met 
Burns,  on  his  first  sun-burst,  with  one 
exulting  acclaim.  Scotland  bought 
and  read  his  poetry,  and  Burns,  for  a 
poor  man,  became  rich — rich  to  his 
heart's  desire — and  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition,  in  the  way  of  this 
world's  life,  in  a — Farm.  Blithe  Ro- 
bin would  have  scorned  "  an  awmous' ' 
from  any  hands  but  from  those  of 
nature ;  nor  in  those  days,  needed  he 
help  from  woman-born.  True,  that 
times  began  by  and  by  to  go  rather 
hard  with  him,  and  he  with  them ; 
for  his  mode  of  life  was  not 

"  Such   as  grave   livers   do  in  Scotland 
use," 

and  as  we  sow  we  must  reap.  His 
day  of  life  began  to  darken  ere 
meridian — and  the  darkness  doubt- 
less had  brought  disturbance  before 
either  had  been  perceived  by  any 
eyes  but  his  own — for  people  are 
always  looking  to  themselves  and 
their  own  lot ;  and  oh  !  how  much 
mortal  misery  may  for  years  be  daily 
depicted  in  the  face,  figure,  or  man- 
ners even  of  a  friend,  without  our 
seeing  or  suspecting  it,  till  all  at 
once  he  makes  a  confession,  and  we 
then  know  that  he  has  been  long 
numbered  among  the  most  wretched 
of  the  wretched — the  slave  of  his 
own  sins  and  sorrows — or  thralled 
beneath  those  of  another  to  whom 
fate  may  have  given  sovereign  power 


over  his  whole  life  !  Well,  then — or 
rather  ill  then — Burns  behaved  as 
most  men  do  in  misery — and  the 
farm  going  to  ruin — that  is  crop  and 
stock  to  pay  the  rent — he  desired  to 
be — and  was  made— an  Exciseman. 
And  for  that — you  ninny — you  are 
whinnying  scornfully  at  Scotland ! 
Many  a  better  man  than  yourself— 
beg  your  pardon — has  been,  and  is 
now,  an  Exciseman.  Nay,  to  be  plain 
with  you — we  doubt  if  your  educa- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  intellec- 
tual for  an  Exciseman.  We  never 
heard  it  said  of  you, 

"  And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could 
gauge." 

Burns  then  was  made  what  he  de- 
sired to  be — what  he  was  fit  for — 
though  you  are  not — and  what  was 
in  itself  respectable — an  Exciseman. 
His  salary  was  not  so  large  certainly 
as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham — 
or  even  of  London — but  it  was  cer- 
tainly larger  than  that  of  many  a 
curate  at  that  time  doing  perhaps 
double  or  treble  duty  in  those  dio- 
ceses, without  much  audible  com- 
plaint on  their  part,  or  outcry  from 
Scotland  against  blind  and  brutal 
English  bishops,  or  against  beggarly 
England,  for  starving  her  pauper- 
curates,  by  whatever  genius  or  eru- 
dition adorned.  Burns  died  an  Ex- 
ciseman, it  is  true,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven;  on  the  same  day  died 
an  English  curate  we  could  name, 
a  surpassing  scholar,  and  of  stain- 
less virtue,  blind,  palsied,  "  old  and 
miserably  poor," — without  as  much 
money  as  would  bury  him ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  never  had  the  salary 
of  a  Scotch  Exciseman. 

Two  blacks — nay  twenty — won't 
make  a  white.  True — but  one  black 
is  as  black  as  another — and  the 
Southern  Pot,  brazen  as  it  is,  must 
not  abuse  with  impunity  the  North- 
ern Pan.  But  now  to  the  right  nail, 
and  let  us  knock  it  on  the  head. 
What  did  England  do  for  her  own 
Bloomfield  ?  He  was  not  in  genius 
equal  to  Burns  — but  he  was  beyond 
all  compare,  and  out  of  all  sight,  the 
best  poet  ever  produced  by  Eng- 
land's lower  orders.  He  was  the 
most  spiritual  shoemaker  that  ever 
handled  an  awl.  The  Farmer's  Boy 
is  a  wonderful  poem— and  will  live 
in  the  poetry  of  England.  Did  Eng- 
land, then,  keep  Bloomlield  in  com- 
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fort,  and  scatter  flowers  along  the 
smooth  and  sunny  path  that  led  him 
to  the  grave  ?  No.  He  had  given 
him,  by  some  minister  or  other,  we 
believe  Lord  Sidmouth,  a  paltry 
place  in  some  office  or  other — most 
uncongenial  with  all  his  nature  and 
all  his  habits — of  which  the  shabby 
salary  was  insufficient  to  purchase 
for  his  family  even  the  bare  neces- 
sai'ies  of  life.  He  thus  dragged  out 
for  many  long  obscure  years  a  sick- 
ly existence,  as  miserable  as  the  ex- 
istence of  a  good  man  can  be  made 
by  narrowest  circumstances — and 
all  the  while  Englishmen  were  scoff- 
ingly  scorning,  with  haughty  and 
bitter  taunts,  the  patronage,  that,  at 
his  own  earnest  desire,  made  Burns 
an  Exciseman  !  Nay,  when  Southey, 
late  in  Bloomfield's  life,  and  when 
it  was  drawing  mournfully  to  a  close, 
proposed  a  contribution  for  his  be- 
hoof, and  put  down  his  own  L.5, 
howj  many  purse-strings  were  un- 
tied ?  How  much  fine  gold  was 
poured  out  for  the  indigent  son  of 
genius  and  virtue  ?  Shame  shuffles 
,he  sum  out  of  sight — for  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  have  bought  the  manu- 
mission of  an  old  negro  slave  ! 

With  many  noble  virtues,  Burns 
was  at  last  a  man  of  a  troubled,  a 
distempered,  a  diseased  moral  mind 
— and  even   to  know  how  to  have 
lone'good  to  him — permanently — 
vas  most   difficult;  while  in  those 
listurbed  and  distracted  times,  still 
more  difficult  was  it  to  carry  into 
execution  any  designs  for  his  good — 
and  much  was  there  even  to  excuse 
tis  countrymen  then  in  power  for 
ooking  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye. 
But  Bloomfield  led  a  pure,  peaceable, 
and  blameless  life.     Easy,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  to   make   him 
lappy — but  he  was  as  much  forgot- 
en  as  if  he  had  been   dead — and 
when  he  died — did  England  mourn 
over  him — or    after  having  denied 
lim  bread,  give  him  so  much  as  a 
stone  ?  No.    He  dropt  into  the  grave 
vith  no  other  lament,  we  ever  heard 
of,  but  a  few  copies  of  indifferent 
verses  in  some  of  the  Annuals,  and 
seldom  or  never  now  does  one  hear 
a  whisper  of  his  name.     O  fie  !  well 
nay  the  white  rose  blush  red — and 
,he  red  rose  turn  pale  !  Let  England 
then  leave  Scotland  to  her  shame 
about  Burns — and,  thinking  of  her 
own  treatment  of  Bloomfield,  cover 
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her  own  face  with  both  her  hands— 
and  confess  that  it  was  most  base. 
At  least  let  her  not  impudently  abuse 
us  for  the  same  sin — committed 
against  greater  genius,  but  less  hal- 
lowed by  virtue ; — and  if  she  will  not 
hang  down  her  head  in  humiliation 
for  her  own  neglect  of  her  own 
"  poetic  child,"  let  her  not  hold  it 
high  over  Scotland  for  the  neglect  of 
hers— justified  as  that  neglect  was 
by  many  things — and  since,  in  some 
measure,  'expiated  by  a  whole  na- 
tion's tears,  shed  over  the  laurels  on 
her  great  poet's  grave ! 

Whew  !  here  have  we  been  abso- 
lutely working  ourselves  up  into  a 
passion  about  two  dead  men ! 

"  Afterlife's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well," 

and  peace  now  lies  on  both  their 
graves  in  a  shroud  of  snow ! 

Snow !  Beautiful  as  it  yet  is  to  our 
eyes,  even  through  our  spectacles, 
how  grey — in  imagination — it  looks 
beside  the  snow  that  used  to  come 
with  the  long  winters  that  glorified 
the  earth  in  our  youth,  till  the  white 
lustre  was  more  delightful  even  than 
the  green — and  we  prayed  that  the 
fine  fleecy  flakes  might  never  cease 
falling  waveringly  from  the  veil  of 
the  sky.  No  sooner  comes  the  Win- 
ter now,  than  he  is  away  again  to 
one  of  the  poles.  Then,  it  was  a 
year  in  itself — a  whole  life.  We  re- 
member slides  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  on  level  meadows ;  and  some 
not  less  deep,  down  the  sides  of  hills 
that  to  us  were  mountains.  No  boy 
can  slide  on  one  leg  now — not  a 
single  shoe  seems  to  have  sparables. 
The  florid  style  of  skating  shews  that 
that  fine  art  is  degenerating;  and, 
except  in  a  Tony,  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  mas- 
ters that  spread-eagled  in  the  age  of 
its  perfection.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  curler's  dream. 
They  seem  to  our  ears  indeed  to 
have  "  quat  their  roaring  play."  The 
cry  of  "  swoop-swoop"  is  heard  still 
— but  oh  !  a  faint,  feeble,  and  unim- 
passioned  cry,  compared  with  that 
that  used,  on  the  Mearns  Brother- 
Loch,  to  make  the  welkin  ring,  and 
for  a  moment  to  startle  the  moon  and 
stars — those  in  the  sky,  as  well  as 
those  below  the  ice — till  again  the  tu- 
mult subsided — and  lo !  all  the  host 
of  heaven  above  and  beneath  serene 
as  a  world  of  dreams.  Is  it  not  even 
u 
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so,  Shepherd  ?  Oli !  what  is  a  rink 
now  on  a  pond  in  Duddingstone  po- 
licy, to  the  rinks  that  rang  and  roared 
of  old  on  the  Loch  o'  the  Lowes, 
when  every  stone,  circled  in  a  glo- 
rious halo  of  spray,  seemed  instinct 
with  spirit,  to  obey,  along  all  its 
flight,  the  voice  of  him  that  launched 
it  on  its  unerring  aim,  and  some- 
times, in  spite  of  his  awkward  skill- 
lessness,  when  the  fate  of  the  game 
hung  on  its  own  single  crank,  went 
cannonading  through  all  obstacles, 
till  it  fell  asleep,  like  a  beauty  as  it 
was,  just  as  it  kissed  the  Tee ! 

Again  we  see — again  we  sit  in  the 
Snow-House,  built  by  us  boys  out  of 
a  drift  in  the  minister's  glebe,  a 
drift — judging  by  the  steeple — which 
was  sixty — about  twenty  feet  high — 
and  pure  !is  marble.  The  roof  was 
all  strewed  with  diamonds,  which 
frost  saved  from  the  sun.  The  porch 
of  the  Palace  was  pillared — and  the 
character  of  the  building  outside, 
was,  without  any  servile  imitation — 
for  we  worked  in  the  glow  of  original 
genius— and  none  of  us  had  then  ever 
seen  itself  or  its  picture — wonder- 
fully like  the  Parthenon.  Entering, 
you  found  yourself  in  a  superb  hall, 
lighted  up — not  with  gas,  for  up  to 
that  era,  gas  had  never  been  used 
excep^  in  Pandemonium — but  with  a 
vast  multitude  of  farthing-candles — 
each  in  a  turnip  stuck  into  the  wall 
— while  a  chandelier  of  frozen  snow- 
branches  pendent  from  the  roof  set 
that  presence-chamber  in  a  blaze. 
On  a  Throne  at  the  upper  end  sat 
Young  Christopher  North— then  the 
king  of  boys,  as  now  of  men — and 
proud  were  his  subjects  to  do  him 
homage.  In  niches  all  round  the 
side-walls  were  couches  covered 
with  hare,  rabbit,  foumart,  and  foxes 
skins— furnished  by  those  animals 
slain  by  us  in  the  woods  and  among 
the  rocks  of  that  silvan  and  moor- 
land parish— the  regal  Torus  alone 
being  spread  with  the  dun-deer's 
hide  from  Lochiel  Forest  in  Locha- 
ber.  Then  old  airs  were  sung — in 
sweet  single  voice — or  in  full  chorus 
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the  Cartlane  Craigs, — or  of  Robert 
Bruce  the  Deliverer,  on  his  shelty, 
cleaving  in  twain  the  skull  of  Bohun 
the  English  knight,  on  his  thunder- 
ing war-steed,  armed  cap-a-pie,  while 
the  King  of  Scotland  had  nothing  on 
his  unconquered  head  but  his  golden 
crown.  Tales  of  the  Snow-house! 
Oh,  that  we  had  but  the  genius  to 
recall  you  to  life  in  undying  song  ! 

Nor  was  our  Frozen  Hall  at  times 
nncheered  by  the  smiles  of  beauty. 
With  those  smiles  was  heard  the 
harmless  love-whisper, and  the  harm- 
less kiss  of  love.  For  the  cottages 
poured  forth  their  little  lasses  in 
nowerlike  bands,  nor  did  their  pa- 
rents fear  to  trust  them  in  the  Fairy 
Frozen  Palace,  where  Christopher 
was  king.  Sometimes  the  old  people 
themselves  came  to  see  the  Wonders 
of  the  Lamp,  and  on  a  snow-table 
stood  a  huge  bowl — not  of  snow — 
that  steamed  with  nectar  that  made 
Hyems  smile  as  he  hung  his  beard 
over  the  fragrant  vapour.  Nay,  the 
minister  himself — with  his  mother 
and  sister — whose  souls  are  now  in 
heaven — were  with  us  in  our  fan* 
tastic  festivities — and  gave  to  the 
architecture  of  our  Palace  their 
wondering  praise.  Then  Andrew 
Lyndsey,  the  blind  Paisley  musician, 
a  Latin  scholar,  who  knew  where 
Cremona  stood— struck  upon  his  fa- 
mous fiddle,  jig  or  strathspey — and 
the  swept  floor,  in  a  moment,  was 
alive,  with  a  confused  flight  of  four- 
some reels,  each  begun  and  end- 
ed with  kisses,  and  maddened  by 
many  a  whoop  and  yell — so  like  sa- 
vages were  we  in  our  glee,  dancing  at 
the  marriage  of  some  island  king  f 

Fifty  years  have  fled  since  that 
Snow-Palace  melted  away — and  of 
all  who  danced  there,  how  many  are 
now  alive  !  Pshaw  !  as  many  pro- 
bably as  then  danced  any  where 
else.  It  would  never  do  to  live  for 
ever — let  us  then  live  well  and  wise- 
ly—and when  death  comes — from 
that  sleep  how  blessed  to  awake ! 
in  a  region  where  is  no  frost— no 
snow — but  the  sun  of  eternal  life. 


null    Ul     trltrrilHI     life. 

that  startled  the  wandering  night-     Dreaming  of  that  Snow-Palace— we 


traveller  on  his  way  to  tne  lone 
Kingswell— and  then  in  the  interme- 
diate push,  old  tales  were  told  "  of 
goblin-groom  or  fairy" — or  of  Wal- 
lace Wight  at  the  Barns  of  Ayr,  or 
the  Brigg  o'  Stirling— or  a  glorious 
outlaw,  harbouring  in  caves  among 


remember  the  description  of  another 
by  Cowper — more  magnificent,  no 
doubt— but  to  our  imagination  not 
half  so  dear ! 

"  Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more 

admired, 
Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  mau, 
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Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ, 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak, 
The  wonder  of  the  North.   No  forest  fell, 
When  thou  wouldst  build ;    no  quarry 

sent  its  stores 
T'  enrich  thy  walls  ;  but  thou  didst  hew 

the  floods, 

And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristseus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear ; 
In  such  a  palace  Poetry  might  place 
The   armoury   of   Winter;    where    his 

troops, 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy 

sieet, 
Skin-piercing    volley,     blossom- bruisin^ 

hail, 

And  snow,  that  often  blinds  the  travel- 
ler's course, 

And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose  ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or   of  saw   was 

there  : 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were    soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  cement 

ask'd 
Than  water   interfused   to   make   them 

one. 
Lamps   gracefully  disposed,    and  of  all 

hues, 

Illumined  every  side  ;  a  watery  light 
Gleam'd  through  the  clear  transparency, 

that  seem'd 
Another   moon   new    risen,    or   meteor 

fall'n 
From  Heaven  to  Earth,  of  lambent  flame 

serene. 
So   stood   the    brittle  prodigy  ;    though 

smooth 

And  slippery  the   materials,    yet   frost- 
bound, 
Firm   as   a   rock.     Nor   wanted    aught 

within, 

That  royal  residence  might  well  befit, 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy 

wreaths 
Of  flowers,    that  fear'd   no  enemy   but 

warmth, 
Blush'd  on  the  pannels.     Mirror  needed 

none 

Where  all  was  vitreous  ;  but  in  order  due 
Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seem'd  at  least  commodious  seat) 

were  there ; 
Sofa,   and  couch,   and  high-built  throne 

august, 

The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all, 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch  ; 

a  scene 

Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream, 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 
Alas !   'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undesign'd  severity,  that  glanced 
(  Made  by  a  monarch)  ou  her  own  estate, 
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On  human  grandeur  and  the  courts  of 

kings. 

'Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 
'Twas  durable ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seem'd 
Intrinsically  precious  ;  to  the  foot 
Treacherous  and  false ;  it  smiled,  and  it 

was  cold." 

Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  hubbub !— • 
Can  the  harriers  be  hunting  in  such 
a  snow-fall  as  this,  and  is  poor  pussy 
in  view  before  the  whole  murderous 
pack,  opening  in  full  cry  on  her 
haunches?  Why— Imagination, thou 
art  an  ass,  and  thy  long  ears  at  all 
times  greedy  of  deception !  Tis  but  a 
Country  School-house  pouring  forth 
its  long  imprisoned  stream  of  life, 
as  in  a  sudden  sunny  thaw,  the  Mad 
Master  flying  in  the  van  of  his  helter- 
skelter  scholars,  and  the  whole  yell- 
ing mass  precipitated,  many  of  them 
headlong,  among  the  snow.  Well  do 
we  know  the  hre-eyed  Poet-Peda- 
gogue, who,  more  outrageous  than 
Apollo,  has  "  ravished  all  the  Nine." 
Ode,  elegy,  epic,  tragedy,  or  farce — 
all  come  alike  to  him  ;  and  of  all  the 
bards  we  have  ever  known — and  the 
sum-total  cannot  be  under  a  thou- 
sand— he  alone,  judging  from  the 
cock  and  the  squint  of  h is  eye,  labours 
under  the  blessing  or  the  curse — we 
wot  not  whilk  it  be— of  perpetual 
inspiration.  A  rare  eye,  too,  is  his 
at  the  setting  of  a  springe  for  wood- 
cocks, or  tracking  a  mawkin  on  the 
snow.  Not  a  dare-devil  in  the  school 
that  durst  follow  the  indentations  of 
his  toes  and  fingers  up  the  wall  of 
the  old  castle  to  the  holes  just  below 
the  battlements,  to  thrust  his  arm  up 
to  the  elbows  harrying  the  martins' 
nests.  The  corbies  ken  the  shape  of 
his  shoulders,  as  craftily  he  thrids 
the  wood ;  and  let  them  build  their 
domicile  as  high  as  the  swinging 
twigs  will  bear  its  weight,  agile  as 
squirrel,  and  as  foumart  ferocious, 
up  speels,  by  the  height  undizzied, 
the  Dreadless  Dominie  ;  and  should 
there  be  fledged  or  puddock-haired 
young  ones  among  the  wool,  whirl- 
ing with  guttural  cawings  down  a 
hundred  feet  descent,  on  the  hard 
rooty  ground-floor  from  which 
springs  pine,  oak,  or  ash,  driven  out 
is  the  life,  with  a  squelsh  and  a 
squash,  from  the  worthless  carrion. 
At  swimming  we  should  not  boggle 
to  back  him  for  the  trifle  of  a~  cool 
hundred  against  the  best  survivor 
among  those  water-serpents.  Mr 
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Turner,Dr  Bedale,  Lieutenant  Eken-    the  Snow-ball-Storm  hurtles  through 


head,  Lord  Byron,  Leander,  and  the  sky.  Just  then  the  valley-mouth 
Ourselves— while,  with  the  steel  blew  sleety  in  the  faces  of  the  foe- 
shiners  on  his  soles,  into  what  a  set  their  eyes,  as  if  darkened  with  snuff 
of  ninnies  in  their  ring  would  he  ™-  Half  l»link«fl  hat-like— and  with 
not  reduce  the  Edinburgh  Skating 


Club ! 

Saw  ye  ever  a  Snow-ball  Bicker  ? 
Never!  Then  look  there  with  all 
the  eyes  in  your  head — only  be- 
ware of  a  bash  on  the  bridge  of  your 
nose,  a  bash  that  shall  dye  the  snow 
in  your  virgin  blood.  The  Poet- 
Pedagogue,  alias  the  Mad  Dominie, 
has  chosen  the  six  stoutest  strip- 
lings for  his  allies,  and,  at  the  head  of 
that  Sacred  Band,  offers  battle  to  Us 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  School.  Nor 
does  that  formidable  force  decline 
the  combat.  Lo !  how  war  levels  all 
foolish  distinctions  of  scholarship  ! 
Booby  is  Dux  now,  and  Dux  Booby 
— and  the  obscure  dunce  is  changed 
into  an  illustrious  hero. 

"  The  combat  deepens — on  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glovy  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Nitton,*  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  schoolery !" 

'  Down  from  the  mount  on  which 
it  had  been  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
in  solid  square  comes  the  school- 
army,  with  shouts  that  might  waken 
the  dead,  and  inspire  with  the  breath 
of  life  the  nostrils  of  the  Great  Snow- 
Giant  built  up  at  the  end  of  yonder 
avenue,  and  hardened  like  marble 
by  last  night's  frost.  But  there  lies 
a  fresh  fatl — and  a  better  day  for  a 
Bicker  never  rose  flakily  from  the 
yellow  East.  Far  out  of  distance, 
and  prodigal  of  powder,  lying  three 
feet  deep  on  the  flats,  and  heaped  up 
in  drifts  to  tree  and  chimney-top, 
the  tirailleurs,  flung  out  in  front,  com- 
mence the  conflict  by  a  shower  of 
balls  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  yet 
untrodden  snow  between  the  two 
battles,  makes  spin  the  shining  sur- 
face like  spray.  Then  falling  back 
on  the  main  body,  they  find  their 
places  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  the 
whole  mottled  mass,  grey,  blue,  and 
scarlet,  moves  onwards  o'er  the 
whiteness,  a  moment  ere  they  close, 

"  Calm  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the 
storm  !" 

"  Let  fly,"  cries  a  clear  voice— and 


or  salt,  blinked  bat-like— and  with 
erring  aim  flew  their  feckless  return 
to  that  shower  of  frosty  fire.  Inces- 
sant is  the  silent  cannonade  of  the 
resistless  School — silent  but  when 
shouts  proclaim  the  fall  or  flight  of 
some  doughty  champion  in  the  ad- 
verse legion. 

See — see — the  Sacred  Band  are 
broken!  The  cravens  take  igno- 
miniously  to  flight — and  the  Mad 
Dominie  and  Bob  Howie  alone  are 
left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  A 
dreadful  brotherhood !  But  the  bash- 
ing balls  are  showered  upon  them 
right  and  left  from  a  hundred  cata- 
pultic  arms — and  the  day  is  going- 
sore  against  them,  though  they  fight 
less  like  men  than  devils.  Hurra ! 
the  Dominie's  down,  and  Bob  stag- 
gers. "  Guards,  up  and  at  them  T" 
"  A  simultaneous  charge  of  cocks, 
hens,  and  earocks  !"  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  Bob  Howie  is  buried — 
and  the  whole  School  is  trampling  on 
its  Master ! 

"  Oh,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoos  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvalles  died !" 

The  smothered  ban  of  Bob,  and  the 
stifled  denunciations  of  the  Dominie, 
have  echoed  o'er  the  hill,  and,  lo ! 

"  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell," 

The  Runaways,  shaking  the  snows 
of  panic  from  their  shoulders, 

"  Like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane," 

come  rushing  to  the  rescue.  Two 
of  the  Six  tremble  and  turn.  The 
high  heroic  scorn  of  their  former 
selves  urge  the  Four  to  renew  the 
charge,  and  the  sound  of  their  feet 
on  the  snow  is  like  that  of  an  earth- 
quake. What  bashes  on  bloody  noses  ! 
What  bungings-up  of  eyes  !  Of  lips 
what  slittings  !  Red  is  many  a  spit- 
tle !  And  as  the  coughing  urchin 
groans,  and  claps  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  distained  is  the  snow-ball 
that  drops  unlaunched  at  his  feet ! 


The  capital  of  Mearns  in  the  West. 
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The  School  are  broken — their  hearts 
die  within  them — and — can  we  trust 
our  blasted  eyes  ? — the  White  Livers 
shew  the  white  feather,  and  fly  !  O 
shame  !  O  sorrow !  O  sin !  they  turn 
their  backs  and  fly !  Disgraced  are 
the  mothers  that  bore  them — and 
"  happy  in  my  mind,"  wives  and 
widows,  "  were  ye  that  died,"  un- 
doomed  to  hear  the  tidings  of  this 
wretched  overthrow  !  Heavens  and 
earth !  sixty  are  flying  before  six ! — 
and  half  of  sixty — oh!  that  we  should 
record  it ! — are  pretending  to  be 
dead  !  !  Would  indeed  that  the  snow 
were  their  winding-sheet,  so  that  it 
might  but  hide  their  dishonour ! 

Lo !  the  Mad  Dominie  !  like  Hec- 
tor issuing  from  the  gates  of  Troy, 
and  driving  back  the  Greeks  to  their 
ships ;  or  rather — hear,  Spirit  of 
Homer  ! — like  some  great,  shaggy, 
outlandish  Wolf-Dog,  that  hath  swum 
ashore  from  some  strange  wreck, 
and,  after  a  fortnight's  famine  on 
the  bare  sea-cliffs,  been  driven  by 
the  hunger  that  gnaws  his  stomach 
like  a  cancer,  and  a  thirst-fever  that 
can  only  be  slaked  in  blood,  to 
venture  prowling  for  prey  up  the 
vale,  till,  snuffing  the  scent  of  a  flock 
of  sheep — after  some  grim  tiger-like 
creeping  on  his  belly — he  springs  at 
last,  with  huge  long  spangs,  on  the 
woolly  people,  with  bull-like  growl- 
ings  quailing  their  poor  harmless 
hearts— and  then  fast  throttling  them, 
one  after  another — as  it  might  seem 
rather  in'wantonness  of  rage  than  in 
empty  pangs— he  lies  down  at  last  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  murdered  car- 
casses, licking  the  blood  off  his  flews 
and  paws— and  then,  looking  and 
listening  round  with  his  red  turbid 
eyes, and  sharp-pointed  ears  savagely 
erect,  conscious  of  his  crime,  and 
fearful  of  punishment — soon  as  he 
sees  and  hears  that  all  the  coast  is 
clear  and  still,  again  he  gloatingly 
fastens  his  tusks  behind  the  ears,  and 
then  eats  into  the  kidneys  of  the  fat- 
test of  the  flock,  till,  sated  with  gore 
and  tallow,  he  sneaks  stealthily  into 
the  wood,  and  coiliug  himself  up  all 
his  wiry  length — now  no  longer  lank, 
but  swollen  and  knotted  like  that  of 
a  deer-devouring  snake — he  falls  sul- 
lenly asleep,  and  re-banquets  in  a 
dream  of  murder ! 

That  simile  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Dan  Homer,  but  delivered 
in  that  of  Kit  North.  No  matter. 


Like  two  such  Wolf-Dogs  are  now 
Bob  Howie  and  the  Mad  Dominie— 
and  the  School  like  such  silly  sheep. 
And  lo!  those  other  hell-dogs  are 
leaping  in  the  rear — and  to  the  eyes 
of  fear  and  flight  each  one  of  the  Six 
seems  more  many-headed  than  Cer- 
berus, while  their  mouths  kindle  the 
frosty  air  into  fire,  and  thunderbolts 
pursue  the  pell-mell  of  the  panic. 

Such  and  so  imaginative  is  not 
only  mental  but  corporal  fear  !  What 
though  it  be  but  a  Snow-Bicker ! 
The  air,  so  far  from  being  darkened, 
is  brightened  by  the  balls,  as  in  many 
a  curve  they  describe  their  airy 
flight — some  hard  as  stones — some 
soft  as  slush — some  blae  and  drippy 
in  the  cold-hot  hand  that  launches 
them  on  the  flying  foes,  and  these 
are  the  teazers — some  almost  trans- 
parent to  the  cerulean  sky,  and  bro- 
ken ere  they  reach  their  aim,  abor- 
tive "armamentaria  cueli" — andsome 
useless  from  the  first,  and  felt,  as 
they  leave  the  palm,  to  be  fozier  than 
the  foziest  turnip,  and  unfit  to  bash 
a  fly  ! 

Far  and  wide,  over  hill,  bank,  and 
brae,  are  spread  the  flying  School ! 
Squads  of  them,  and  at  sore  sixes  and 
sevens,  are  making  for  the  frozen 
woods.  Alas !  poor  covert  now  in 
their  naked  leaflessness  for  the  strick- 
en deer !  Twos  and  threes,  in  mi- 
serable plight,  floundering  in  drift- 
wreaths  !  And  here  and  there — wo- 
fullest  sight  of  all — single  boys  dis- 
tractedly ettling  at  the  sanctuaries  of 
distant  houses — and  with  their  heads 
all  the  while  insanely  twisted  back 
over  their  shoulders,  and  the  glare  of 
their  eyes  fixed  frightfully  on  the 
swift-footed  Mad.Dominie,  souse  over 
neck  and  ears,  bubble  and  squeak, 
precipitated  into  traitorous  pitfall, 
and  in  a  moment  evanished  from  this 
upper  world ! 

Disturbed  crows  fly  away  a  short 
distance — and  alight  silent — the  mag- 
pies chatter  pert  even  in  alarm — 
the  lean  kirie  collected  on  the  lown 
sides  of  braes,  wonder  at  the  rip- 
pet— their  horns  moving — but  not 
their  tails — while  the  tempest-tamed 
bull — almost  dull  now  as  an  ox — 
gives  a  short  sullen  growl  as  he  fee- 
bly paws  the  snow. 

But  who  is  he — the  tall  slender 
youth — slender,  but  sinewy — a  wiry 
chap  —  seemingly  six  feet  on  his 
stocking-soles — and  ou  his  stocking- 
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soles  he  stands — for  the  snow 
sucked  the  shoes  from  his  feet — that 
plants  himself  like  an  oak  sapling, 
rooted  ankle-deep  on  a  knoll,  and 
there,  like  a  juvenile  Jupiter  Stator, 
with  voice  and  arm  arrests  the  flight, 
and  fiercely  gesticulating  vengeance 
on  the  insolent  foe,  recalls  and  rallies 
the  shattered  School,  that  he  may 
re-lead  them  to  victory  ?  The  Phan- 
tom of  a  visionary  dream!  KIT  NORTH 
HIMSELF — 

"  In  life's  morning  inarch  when  his  spirit 
was  young." 

And  once  on  a  day  was  that  Figure — 
Ours !  Then  like  a  chamois-hunter 

of  the  Alps  !  Now,  alas,  like 

"  But  be  hush'd,  my  dark  spirit — for  wis- 
dom condemns, 

When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore ; 
Be  strong  as  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that 

stems 

A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 
Through  the  perils  of  chance  and  the  scowl 

of  disdain, 
Let  thy  front  be  unalter'd,  thy  courage 

elate ; 
Yea  !  even  the  name  we  have  worshipp'd  in 


Shall  awake  not  a  pang  of  remembrance 

again ; 
To  bear,  is  to  conquer  our  fate  /" 

Half  a  century  is  annihilated  as  if  it 
never  had  been — it  is  as  if  young  Kit 
had  become  not  old  Kit — but  were 
standing  now  as  then  front  to  front 
—with  but  a  rood  of  trampled  snow 
between  them — before  the  Mad  Do- 
minie and  Bob  Howie — both  the 
bravest  of  the  brave  in  snow  or 
stone-bicker — in  street, lane,  or  muir- 
fight — hand  to  hand,  or  single-pitch- 
ed with  Black  King  Carey  of  the 
Gipsies — or  in  an  irregular  high-road 
row — two  to  twelve — with  a  gang 
of  Irish  horse-coupers  from  the  fair 
of  Glasgow  returning  by  Portpatrick 
to  Donaghadee.  'Tis  a  strange 
thing  so  distinctly  to  see  one's  self 
as  he  looked  of  yore — to  lose  one's 
present  frail  personal  identity  in 
that  of  the  powerful  past !  Or  rather 
to  admire  one's  self  as  he  was,  with- 
out consciousness  of  the  mean  vice 
of  egoism,  because  of  the  pity  al- 
most bordering  on  contempt,  with 
which  one  regards  one's  self  as  he 
is,  shrivelled  up  into  a  sort  of  shrimp 
of  a  man — or  blown  out  into  a  floun- 
der! 
The  Snow-Bicker  owns  an  armis- 
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has  tice— and  Kit  North— that  is,  We  of 
the  Olden  and  the  Golden  Time— ad- 
vance into  the  debateable  ground 
between  the  two  armies  with  a 
frozen  branch  in  our  hand  as  a  flag 
of  truce.  The  Mad  Dominie  loved 
us,  because  then-a-days — bating  and 
barring  the  cock  and  the  squint  of 
his  eye — we  were  like  himself  a 
Poet,  and  while  a  goose  continued 
standing  on  one  leg,  could  have  com- 
posed one  jolly  act  of  a  tragedy,  or 
book  of  an  epic,  while  Bob,  God 
bless  him,  to  guard  us  from  scathe, 
would  have  risked  his  life  against  a 
whole  craal  of  tinkers.  With  open 
arms  they  come  forward  to  receive 
us — but  our  blood  is  up — and  we 
are  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
School  which  has  received  a  stain 
which  must  be  wiped  out  in  blood. 
Oh  !  from  what  mixed  motives  act 
boys  and  men  in  the  deeds  deemed 
most  heroic,  and  worthy  of  the  meed 
of  everlasting  fame!  Even  so  is  it 
now  with  us— when  sternly  looking 
at  the  other  Six,  and  then  respect- 
fully eyeing  the  Mad  Dominie,  to 
speak  of  ourselves  almost  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare — 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  out  be- 
fore the  king, 
And  challenged  either  of  them  to  single 

fight ;" 

not  at  long  bowls — but  toe  to  toe  at 
the  scratch  on  the  snow,  with  the 
naked  mawlies — especially 

"  Yon  trembling  coward  who  forsook  his 

master," 

the  brawny  boy  with  the  red  shock- 
head,  the  Craven  with  the  carrots, 
who,  by  moonlight  nights, 

"  Round  the  stacks  with  the  lasso  at 
bogles  to  play," 

had  dared  to  stand  between  us  and 
the  Ladye  of  our  Love.  Off  fly  our 
jackets  and  stocks — it  is  not  a  day 
for  buff — and  at  it  like  bull-dogs. 
Twice  before  had  we  fought  him — 
at  our  own  option — over  the  bonnet 
— for  'twas  a  sturdy  villain,  and  fa- 
mous for  the  cross-buttock.  But  now, 
after  the  first  close,  in  which  we  lose 
the  fall — with  straight  right-handers, 
we  keep  him  at  off-fighting — and  lo  ! 
a  gush  of  blood  from  his  smeller. 
"How  do  you  like  that,  Ben?"  Giving 
his  head,  with  a  mad  rush,  he  makes 
a  plunge  with  his  heavy  left — for  he 
was  kerr-handed — at  our  stomach. 
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But  a  dip  of  our  right  elbow  caught 
the  blow,  to  the  loud  admiration  of 
Bob  Howie — and  even  the  Mad  Do- 
miuie— the  umpire— could  not  choose 
but  smile.  Like  lightning,  our  left 
returns  between  the  ogles — and  Ben 
bites  the  snow.  Three  cheers  from 
the  school — and,  lifted  on  the  knee 
of  his  second,  Jamie  Wallace,  since 
signalized  at  Waterloo,  and  now  a 
Colonel  of  Horse — 

"  He  grins  horribly  a  ghastly  smile," 

and  is  brought  up  staggering  to  the 
scratch.  We  know  that  we  have  him 
— and  ask  considerately,  "  what  he 
means  by  winking?"  And  now  we 
play  around  him, 

"  Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 
Or  a  wild  goose  at  play." 

He  is  brought  down  now  to  our  own 
weight— then  ten  stone  jimp — his 
eyes  are  momently  getting  more 
and  more  piglike — water-logged,like 
those  of  Queen  Bleary,  whose  stone- 
image  lies  in  the  echoing  aisle  of  the 
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old  Abbey-church  of  Paisley — and, 
bat-blind,  he  hits  past  our  head  and 
body — like  an  awkward  hand  at  the 
flail,  when  drunk,  thrashing  corn. 
Another  hit  on  the  smeller — and  a 
stinger  on  the  throat-apple — and 
down  he  sinks  like  a  poppy — deaf  to 
the  call  of  time— and  victory  smiles 
upon  us  from  the  bright  blue  skies. 
" Hurra — hurra — hurra!  Christopher 
for  ever !"  and  perched  aloft,  astride 
on  the  shoulders  of  Bob  Howie — He, 
the  Invincible,  gallops  with  us  all 
over  the  field,  followed  by  the  shout- 
ing School,  exulting  that  Ben  the 
Bully  has  at  last  met  with  an  over- 
throw. We  exact  an  oath  from  him 
that  he  will  never  again  meddle  with 
Meg  Whitelaw — shake  hands  cor- 
dially— and 

"  Off  to  some  other  game  \ve  all  together 
flew!" 

And  so  ended  the  famous  Snow- 
Bicker  of  Pedmount,  now  immortal- 
ized in  our  Prose-Poem. 


FYTTE  IV. 


SOME  men,  it  is  sarcastically  said, 
are  boys  all  life-long,  and  carry  with 
them  their  puerility  to  the  grave. 
'Twould  be  well  for  the  world  were 
there  in  it  more  of  those 

"  Sound,  healthy  children  of  the  God  of 
heaven  !" 

By  way  of  proving  their  manhood, 
we  have  heard  grown-up  people 
abuse  their  own  boyhood — forgetting 
what  our  great  philosophical  poet  has 
told  them,  that 

"  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man," 

and  thus  libelling  the  author  of  their 
existence.  A  poor  boy  indeed  must 
he  have  been,  who  submitted  to  mi- 
sery when  the  sun  was  new  in  hea- 
ven. Did  he  hate  or  despise  the 
flowers  around  his  feet,  congratula- 
ting him  on  being  young  like  them- 
selves ?  The  stars,  young  always, 
though  heaven  only  knows  how  many 
million  years  old,  every  night  spark- 
ling in  happiness  which  they  mani- 
festly wished  him  to  share  ?  Did  he 
indeed  in  his  heart  believe  that  the 
moon,  in  spite  of  her  shining  mid- 
night face,  was  made  of  green  cheese? 
Or  as  Bloomfield  said  of  Suffolk  kib- 
bock, 


"  Of  three- times  skimm'd  sky-blue?" 

Not  only  are  the  foundations  dug  and 
laid  in  boyhood,  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  the  feelings  of  our  prime,  but  the 
ground-flat  too  built,  and  often  the 
second  story  of  the  entire  superstruc- 
ture, from  the  windows  of  which,  the 
soul  looking  out,  beholds  nature  in 
her  state,  and  leaps  down,  unafraid 
of  a  fall  on  the  green  or  white  bosom 
of  earth,  to  join  with  hymns  the  front 
of  the  procession.  The  soul  after- 
wards perfects  her  palace — building 
up  tier  after  tier  of  all  imaginable 
orders  of  architecture— till  the  sha- 
dowy roof,  gleaming  with  golden  cu- 
polas, like  the  cloud-region  of  the 
setting  sun,  sets  the  heavens  a-blaze. 
Gaze  up  on  the  most  glorious  idea 
— gaze  down  on  the  most  profound 
emotion — and  you  will  know  and 
feel  in  a  moment  that  it  is  not  a  new 
birth.  You  become  a  devout  belie- 
ver in  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic, 
and  Wordsworthian  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis and  reminiscence,  and 
are  awed  by  the  mysterious  con- 
sciousness of  the  thought "  BEFORE  !" 
Try  then  to  fix  the  date  of  any  high 
feeling,  and  back  travels  your  soul, 
now  groping  its  way  iu  utter  dark* 
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ness,  and  now  in  darkness  visible — 
now  launching  along  long  lines  of 
steady  lustre,  such  as  the  moon  throws 
on  the  broad  bosoms  of  starry  lakes 
— now  arrayed  in  sudden  contrast, 
and 

"  Blind  with  excess  of  light  !" 

But  back  let  it  travel  as  best  or  worst 
it  may,  through  and  amidst  eras  after 
eras  of  the  wan  or  radiant  past,  yet 
never,  never,  except  for  some  sweet 
instant  of  delusion  breaking  dew- 
drop-like  at  a  touch,  a  breath — never, 
never  during  all  that  perilous  pil- 
grimage— and  perilous  must  it  be, 
haunted  by  so  many  ghosts — may  the 
soul  reach  or  rest  at  the  shrine  it 
seeks — at  the  fountain  from  which 
first  flowed  that  feeling  whose  origin 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  the  world 
of  time — dare  we  say — in  eternity  ! 

Read  now  Wordsworth's  sublime 
Ode,  "  Intimations  of  Immortality 
from  Recollections  of  Early  Child- 
hood," and  acknowledge — Thou  who 
hast  so  foolishly  scorned  that  Season 
so  near  the  Sources — that  there  are 
"  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoso- 
phy." Study  but  this  one  stanza — 
and  ever  after  let  thy  cradle — creak- 
ing and  uncomfortable  though  it  may 
have  been  to  thy  peevish  self  and  all 
the  household — ideally  rock  in  the 
light  of  consecration. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar  : 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  coine 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
.    Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Before  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it 

flows — 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the 

cast 

Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fada  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

But  let  us  make  our  escape  from 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  of  this  es- 
oteric creed — and  present  a  plain 
practical  exposition  of  exoteric  doc- 
trine to  our  pupils,  the  people — the 


great  run  of  the  race.  "  Be  ye  edu- 
cated all,"  we  cry,  but  that  cry  being 
interpreted,  means,  "  Educate  your- 
selves;" and  that  again  signifies,  "  In 
whatever  school  you  study,  let  the 
head  master — we  beg  her  pardon — 
the  head  mistress — be  Nature!  A 
man  or  woman  may  be  taught  many 
things  out  of  primers  when  well- 
stricken  in  years.  But  there  are 
far  more  things  needful  for  them  to 
know,  beyond  the  communicating 
power  of  Brougham  or  Birkbeck. 
Oh !  that  life  were  so  constituted  in 
our  land,  that  every  human  soul 
might  have  fair  play  in  this  world 
of  trial!  But  alas!  how  many  mil- 
lions of  them  we  call  free  are  born — 
and  bred — live  and  die — slaves!  Here 
in  this  Island, 

"  Set  like  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sea," 

hath  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade, 
established  their  strongholds.  No 
day-denied  diggers, 

"  Plunged  deep  down  beneath  the  swarthy 
mine," 

are  more  hopelessly  shut  out  from 
the  "  Sun's  glad  beams,"  than  are 
the  melancholy  millions  whom  we 
insult,  by  telling  them  that  they  are 
free,  because,  forsooth,  Briton-born ! 
Plutus  is  our  God— and  all  his  idol- 
aters are  at  once  tyrants  and  slaves. 
True — and  thank  God  for  it — the  lash 
falls  not  here,  on  the  bare  back  of 
the  pauper — if  he  withhold  his  horny 
hands  from  crime.  If  he  do  not, 
then  away  with  him  to  the  Hulks — 
the  Bermudas,  or  the  Gallows.  But 
a  lash  of  scorpions  is  inflicted  on  his 
heart.  The  scourge  of  the  mid-day 
sun  smites  him — the  moon  sees  his 
wan  face  at  work— and  yet,  the 
wretch — toil  as  he  may,  till  he  is 
sweated  to  the  brink  of  death — 
starves  mid  a  starving  family — and 
is  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
— a  skeleton. 

What  an  exaggerated  picture  ! 

"  Methinks  we  hear  some  gentle  spirit 

., 

cry. 
? 

Yes — it  is  exaggerated  far  beyond 
the  truth-r^as  a  picture  of  the  com- 
mon condition  of  .the  common  peo- 
ple. But  not  more  B.O — not  so  much 
so — as  the  pictures  of  female  negro- 
slaves,  kneeling,  with  fettered  legs 
and  arms,  under  the  cart-whip  of 
Saracen-headed  overseers.  Both  are 
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true — and  both  are  false — true  as 
individual  pictures — alas  !  too  many 
— false  as  general  pictures  of  slavery, 
either  in  corn  and  cotton,  or  sugar 
and  rum  Islands.  But  here  the  misery 
is  at  our  own  doors — and  within 
reach  not  only  of  our  open  eyes,  but 
of  our  open  hands — yet  it  groans 
and  growls  unheeded  by  those  sen- 
sual sentimentalists  thatrun  in  search 
of  wretchedness  that  raves  beyond 
seas,  and  turn  aside — not  that  they 
may  not  trample  upon — but  that  they 
may  escape  relieving  him — the  beg- 
gar perishing  on  the  pavement,  with- 
in a  few  steps  of  their  own  porch. 
And  this  is> — Charity ! 

Under  such  a  system,  the  political 
economist  comes  forward  with  his 
Manual  of  the  Best  Means  of  remo- 
ving Misery — and  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment notice  his  nostrums — let  Chris- 
topher North,  in  his  Winter  Rhap- 
sody, follow  John  Ramsay  M'Cul- 
loch  in  his — and  let  the  world  decide 
to  which  Rhapsodist  the  greater  por- 
tion of  common  sense  belongs — 
whether  in  our  poetical-prose,  or  his 
prose-prose,  be  embarked  the  rich- 
est freightage  of  truth. 

"  The  weavers  and  other  mecha- 
nics of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham,"  quoth  our  rhapsodi- 
zing sage,  "  possess  infinitely  more 
general  and  extended  information 
than  is  possessed  by  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  any  county  in  the  empire. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  a  more  un- 
prejudiced enquiry  into  the  subject 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  The 
various  occupations  in  which  the 
husbandman  is  made  necessarily  to 
engage,  their  constant  liability  to  be 
affected  by  so  variable  a  power  as  the 
weather,  and  the  perpetual  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  objects  wnich 
daily  meet  his  eyes,  and  with  which 
he  is  conversant,  occupy  his  atten- 
tion, and  render  him  a  stranger  to 
that  ennui  and  desire  for  extrinsic 
and  adventitious  excitement  which 
must  ever  be  felt  by  those  who  are 
constantly  engaged  in  burnishing  the 
point  of  a  pin,  or  in  performing  the 
same  endless  routine  of  precisely 
similar  operations.  This  want  of  ex- 
citement cannot,  however,  be  so 
cheaply  or  effectually  gratified  in  any 
other  way  as  it  may  be  by  cultiva- 
ting— that  is,  by  stimulating — the 
mental  powers.  The  generality  of 
workmen  have  no  time  for  dissipa- 


tion; and  if  they  had,  the  wages  of 
labour  in  all  old-settled  and  densely 
peopled  countries  are  too  low,  and 
the  propensity  to  save  and  accumu- 
late too  powerful,  to  permit  any  very 
large  proportion  of  them  seeking  to 
divert  themselves  by  indulging  in 
riot  and  excess.  They  are  thus  dri- 
ven to  seek  for  recreation  in  mental 
excitement;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  placed,  afford 
them  every  possible  facility  for  amu- 
sing and  diverting  themselves  in  this 
manner.  By  working  together,  they 
have  constant  opportunities  of  enter- 
ing into  conversation ;  and  a  small 
individual  contribution  enables  them 
to  obtain  large  supplies  of  newspapers, 
and  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  periodical 
publications." 

This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  by 
any  means  an  example  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  Moral  to  Economi- 
cal Science.  The  Rhapsodist  attri- 
butes the  mental  inferiority  of  the  ag- 
ricultural labourer  to  the  very  causes 
which  all  other  enquirers  have  agreed 
in  considering  of  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
being  of  the  peasant — to  the  various 
occupations  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
under  all  varieties  of  weather — the 
perpetual  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  objects  which  daily  meet  his 
eye — and  all  the  alternations  of  em- 
ployment which,  throughout  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  enliven  and  di- 
versify rural  life.  These,  all  other 
people  we  ever  heard  of,  have  agreed 
in  thinking  to  be  in  themselves  an 
innocent  and  salutary  excitement; 
but  the  Rhapsodist  laments  that  they 
leave  the  peasant  a  stranger  to  that 
far  more  beneficial  ENNCI  and  desire 
for  extrinsic  excitement  which  is  ever 
felt  by  those  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  burnishing  the  point  of  a 
pin !  Why,  worthy  sir,  if  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts — the  moral  and 
intellectual  being  of  the  peasant  be 
awakened  by  his  occupations — and 
who  dare  deny  they  are  ? — what 
better  excitement  would  you,  a 
Christian  moralist  and  political  eco- 
nomist, desire  that  he  should  en- 
joy ?  The  business  is  already  done 
to  your  hands  by  the  hands  of  nature 
— and  little  or  nothing  left  to  be 
done  by  you  or  similar  sages. 

Ennui .'  Why,  we  had  no  notion 
that  this  fashionable  complaint  had 
become  epidemic  among  the  weavers 
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Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  How 
romantic  a  pensive  cotton-spinner 
pining  in  ennui!  The  blue-devils 
plaguing  the  spinning-jenny  and  the 
power-loom,  and  moping  in  a  pin- 
inanufactory ! 

But  our  Rhapsodist  could  not  have 
had  all  his  wits  about  him  when  he 
represented  his  friends  the  weavers, 
and  other  mechanics,  preyed  upon 
by  this  moon-eyed  demon.  "  By 
working  together,"  quoth  he,  "  they 
have  constant  opportunities  of  enter- 
ing into  conversation."  Have  they  ? 
How  then,  our  good  but  inconsistent 
and  self-contradicting  sir,  can  they 
be  subject  to  ennui,  though  "  enga- 
ged in  burnishing  the  point  of  a  pin  ?" 
They  must  be  all  as  joyous  as  larks — 
stored  as  their  minds  must  be  "  by 
large  supplies  of  newspapers,  and  of 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  periodical 
publications."  Pray,  sweet  Rhapso- 
dist, do  explain  to  us  how,  and  why, 
and  wherefore,  those  extensively  in- 
formed mechanics,  all  enjoying  "con- 
stant opportunities  of  entering  into 
conversation,"  should  be  the  victims 
of  ennui,  and  of  the  blue-devils  ? 

But  we  ask  our  Rhapsodist,  and 
surely  one  Rhapsodist  may  question 
another,  without  oft'ence,  on  the  com- 
mon subject-matter  of  their  Rhapso- 
dies,— is  the  peasant  less  disposed  to 
cultivate  his  mind  by  reading  or  con- 
versation at  his  own  fireside,  after 
his  day's-darg  in  the  field,  than  the 
artificer,  or  artisan,  or  mechanic 
of  any  kind,  after  his  day's-darg  in 
his  crowded  workshop  ?  Or,  is  he 
less  capable — more  incapacitated  for 
then  and  there  doing  so  ?  We  should 
think  not.  Let  them  be  held  equally 
disposed  and  equally  capable — and 
no  sincere  lover  of  his  kind,  or  of 
truth,  will  wish  more  for  the  one  than 
for  the  other — yet  few  will  deny  that 
the  rural  labourer  has  some  advan- 
tage here  in  the  comparative  calm, 
in  the  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  in 
the  old-established  simplicity  of  the 
primeval  life  of  man,  of  which  the 
spirit  has  not  yet  altogether  left  our 
land,  and  of  which  may  the  traces, 
however  faint  in  too  many  places, 
never  be  obliterated. 

The  character  of  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  can  speak  for  itself — nobly 
and  well — and  some  of  its  finest  spi- 
rits have  by  their  genius  consecrated 
to  every  feeling  and  thinking  heart, 


toms,  their  affections,  their  living 
abodes,  and  the  graves  in  the  kirk- 
yard,  where 


The   rude 
sleep  !" 


forefathers   of  the   hamlet 


Scotland  has  yet  just  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  peasantry,  who  can  un- 
derstand and  rejoice  in  the  pictures 
of  their  own  life,  painted  by  Ramsay, 
Hogg,  Cunningham,  and  Burns.  Our 
Rhapsodist  may  care  little  or  nothing 
for  any  of  these  things  ;  what  he  de- 
siderates in  the  Scotch  peasant  is 
"  more  general  and  extended  infor- 
mation," such  as  is  possessed  by  the 
mechanics  of  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham ;  and  from  what 
sources — pray — is  this  kind  of  gene- 
ral and  extended  information  of  those 
mechanics  derived?  Our  Rhapso- 
dist has  been  so  kind  and  consider- 
ate as  to  tell  us,  "  from  a  large  sup- 
ply of  newspapers,  and  of  the  cheap- 
er kinds  of  periodical  works !"  Not 
much  amiss  in  their  way,  perhaps, 
sometimes — but  why  may  not  the  pea- 
sant too  occasionally  drink  from  the 
same  pure  and  consecrated  source  ? 
"  A  large  supply,"  indeed,  he  can 
hardly  hope  for,  either  in  solitary  hut 
or  social  clachan — he  desires  it  not — 
nor,  in  our  poor  opinion,  would  he  be 
the  better  of  it— but  if  whiggishly  in- 
clined, he  can  contrive  regularly  to 
see  The  Scotsman — now  much  more 
wholesome  food  for  the  poor  man, 
be  he  mechanic  or  peasant,  than  it 
once  was — and  if  he  be  a  Tory — 
which  we  hope  he  is — then  he  may 
let  the  cheaper  class  of  periodical 
works  go  to  the  dogs,  and  brighten 
his  heart  and  his  hearth  with  Black- 
wood's  Magazine.  But  besides  Maga 
and  the  Scotsman — who  live  like  man 
and  wife— that  is  like  cat  and  dog — 
there  are  other  works  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Peasant's  Nest,"  which  we  fear 
may  be  too  often  looked  for  in  vain 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  mechanics  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 
ham, with  all  their  more  "general  and 
extended  information."  Our  peasants 
have  their  old  songs  and  ballads  that 
brighten  up  antiquity  before  their 
eyes — they  have  their  fireside  tales 
and  traditions — they  have  histories, 
true  or  fabulous,  or  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fable — no  bad  reading  in 
its  way — they  have  not  seldom  a 
few  books  of  still  more  serious  and 
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solemn  import — What  say  you,  Mr 
M'Culloch,  to  some  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, odd  or  in  sets — with  other 
works  on  Theology  or  Divinity — per- 
haps natural  as  well  as  revealed — 
forming  on  the  window-sole  of  the 
spence,  or  on  the  top  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  in  the  gudemau's  ain  room, 
or  haply  in  the  awmery,  safe  from 
moth,  fly,  or  spider,  a  small  moral 
and  religious  library,  which,  when 
they  have  read  it  all  through  once, 
they  may  e'en  read  again ; — and  to 
crown  all — and  oftener  read  of  old 
than  all,  they  have 

"  The  big  Ha'-bible,  aince  their  father's 
pride. " 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  we  hold,  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  acuteness 
and  intelligence  of  classes  of  men 
BO  very  different  from  each  other  in 
all  their  habits,  manners,  and  ways  of 
life,  as  the  mechanics  of  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  men  employed 
in  agriculture.     We  presume  that  in 
all  things  immediately  appertaining 
to  their  own  respective  occupations, 
they  are  pretty  much  on  a  par ;  but 
the  townsman  will  probably  be  more 
ready  and  communicative  than  the 
countryman,    and   more    fluent    in 
speech.    Many  things  too,  of  a  fleet- 
ing interest,  he  will  know  something 
about,  probably  not  much — of  which 
the  other  is  entirely  ignorant;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
that  his  information  is  likely  to  be 
rather  more  miscellaneous.    But  can 
the  quantity  of  mere  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  generality  of  weavers, 
or  by  the  generality  of  rural  labour- 
ers either,  be  very  considerable  ?  We 
suspect  not.     We  must  look,  there- 
fore, rather  to  the  quality  ;  and  to  us 
— we  confess,  though  we  speak  if 
not  hesitatingly,  not  dogmatically — • 
the  quality  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
rural  labourer  seems  to  be,  in  gene- 
ral, the  better  of  the  two — for  his,  in 
general,  is  a  knowledge  more  strictly 
appertaining  to  his  own  essential  in- 
terests— his   interests  not  as  a  la- 
bourer only,  anxious,  and  properly 
anxious,  about  the  rise   or   fall   of 
wages,  arid  thinking  himself,  not  so 
properly,  acquainted  with  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  but  as 
a  human  being  with  a  heart  and  a 
eoul  that  can  overflow  with  rational 
happiness,  when  the  implements  of 
labour  are  laid  aside  for  the  night,  and 
he  may,  for  an  hour  or  so  before  going 


to  bed,  refresh  himself  with  an  hour's 
reading,  an  hour's  thought,  or  an 
hour's  conversation  with  his  house- 
hold. Mere  information,  such  as  an 
intellectual  weaver  may  possess — 
however  useful  and  honourable  to 
him — cannot  of  itself  constitute  real 
worth  ;  and  we  must  find  something 
else  in  him  of  far  higher  value,  be- 
fore we  can  speak  proudly  of  his 
character.  We  must  not,  in  our  esti- 
mation of  a  man's  worth,rate  too  high- 
ly his  mere  knowledge,  however 
"  general  and  extensive,"  after  the 
fashion  of  that  of  the  more  enlighten- 
ed among  the  weavers  and  other 
mechanics  of  Glasgow,  Manches- 
ter, or  Birmingham.  It  is  a  tendency 
of  the  times  to  do  so;  and  philan- 
thropists seem  now-a-days  satisfied, 
if  the  lower  orders  be  what  is  called 
tolerably  intelligent,  not  looking  into 
their  hearts  with  a  humane  concern 
for  that  far  better  well-being,  without 
which  they  may  be  good  men  in  the 
market,  but  any  thing  but  good  men 
in  their  own  houses — and  seldom  or 
never  at  church.  This  is  not  said 
with  any  view  of  disparaging  plans 
for  the  Education  of  the  People ;  for 
he  who  would  deny  education  to 
any  one  of  his  brethren,  would  there- 
by shew  that  his  own  had  been 
neglected  or  perverted ;  but  it  is  said 
with  the  view  of  condemning  as 
worthless — or  worse  than  worthless 
— such  education  as  our  Rhapsodist 
eulogizes,  one  derived  from  "  a  large 
supply  of  newspapers,  and  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  periodical  works ;" 
or  if  that  be  not  his  meaning,  an 
education  which,  when  "  perfected," 
induces  the  "  weaver  or  other  me- 
chanic," whom  it  has  enlightened,  to 
devote  all  his  leisure  hours  to  such 
sources  of  that  "  more  general  and 
extended  information,"  by  which  he 
is  made  so  very  inferior  a  being  to 
the  poor  peasant  who  may  rarely  see 
but  one  newspaper,  and  that  one  not 
till  it  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  full  moon. 
Granting  then,  for  a  moment,  to  our 
Rhapsodist,  that  the  "  weavers  and 
other  mechanics  of  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  Birmingham,"  are  gene- 
rally much  more  acute — which,  now 
that  the  moment  is  gone,  we  beg 
leave  most  peremptorily  to  deny, 
and  utterly  to  "  reprobate  the  idea" 
— than  the  peasants  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  or  the  shepherds  of  Twed- 
dale — that  acuteness  would  weigh 
little  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  the 
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worth  of  their  character ;  for  such 
sort  of  acuteness  is  very  often  found 
to  belong  to  men  of  little  or  no  moral 
feeling,  and  of  the  most  profligate 
habits.  It  is  not  a  quality — however 
useful  it  may  be — that  of  itself  ex- 
cites much  respect ;  nor  ought  it,  on 
any  account,  to  be  singled  out  as  the 
quality  by  which  we  are  to  try,  as 
by  a  test,even  the  intellectual — much 
less  surely  the  moral  characters — of 
different  orders  of  men. 

With  regard  to  the  general  and 
extended  information  of  the  weavers 
and  other  mechanics  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  we 
confess  ourselves  somewhat  scepti- 
cal. Very  remarkable  men  some- 
times appear  among  them ;  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  their  information  is 
creditable  to  the  class.  But  Scot- 
land this  day  as  of  old — and  we  speak 
of  Scotland,  simply  because  we  hap- 
pened to  be  born  and  now  live  there 
— has  many  men  among  her  rural 
population  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler 
stamp.  Perhaps  to  the  formation  or 
upholding  of  such  characters,  a  rural 
life  is  essential.  Setting  them  out 
of  the  question — such  peasants,  shep- 
herds, and  herdsmen  as  would  try 
the  intellectual  strength  of  both  us 
Rhapsodists,  and  haply  give  us  a  fall 
— and  whose  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter is  worthy  not  of  admiration 
but  reverence  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country — in  the  northern  part  of 
our  island— have  hitherto  been  far 
better  educated  than  those  of  any  of 
the  towns  in  Britain,  and  taking  one 
with  another,  have  been  a  higher 
order  of  human  beings.  The  educa- 
tion that  made  them  so,  has  never 
been  of  the  kind  eulogised  by  our 
Rhapsodist ;  for,  by  his  own  account, 
they  have  never  had  "  a  large  supply 
of  newspapers,  and  of  the  cheaper 
sort  of  periodical  works." 

Our  Rhapsodist,  in  speaking  of 
human  nature,  speaks  like  an  Oracle. 
We  do  not  mean  that  he  speaks  ns  if 
he  were  inspired ;  but,  sitting  like  a 
priest,  on  the  stuffed  leather  of  ;i  tri- 
pod, in  the  penetralia  of  his  own 
study-shrine,  he  thence,  in  a  gruft" 
voice,  coughs  forth  responses,  which, 
wise  as  they  may  look,  are  far  in- 
deed from  setting  at  rest  the  Gene- 
ral Question.  Thus,  our  Oracular 
Rhapsodist  declares  that  the  me- 
chanics in  large  towns  are  not  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  human  nature 
to  divert  themselves  by  indulging  in 
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riot  and  excess.  "  The  propensity 
to  save  and  accumulate  is  too  power- 
ful 1"  That  propensity,  powerful  as 
it  is,  it  seems  to  us,  who  are  no  Sir 
Oracle,  is  often  met  by  another  as 
powerful,  and 
"  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 

the  tug  of  war  !" — 

We  mean  the  propensity  to  spend 
and  scatter.  Many,  it  is  true,  are  the 
close-fisted  fellows  among  mechanics 
in  large  towns — absolute  misers — 
who  contrive  to  sneak  through  so- 
cial life  without  ever  paying  their 
shot.  Such  scamps  are  generally  so- 
ber— they  have  not  the  souls  to  get 
drunk.  But  treat  them  to  blazes  of 
blue  ruin — and  they  make  their  first 
appearance,  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess, in  the  character  of  David's  Sow. 
But  how  many  open-handed  lads 
there  are,  who  are  miserable  till  they 
have  melted  their  wages — whether 
paid  in  paper  or  gold — into  the  curse 
of  life !  The  common  run  of  me- 
chanics are  neither  misers  nor  spend- 
thrifts— but  anxious,  from  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  to  save  and  accu- 
mulate, and  desirous,  from  the  dic- 
tates of  passion,  to  spend  and  scatter 
— and  hence  their  mixed  and  melan- 
choly life — its  lights  and  shadows — 
one  week  drunk  and  another  sober — 
for  nature  permits,  nay,  impels,  her 
children  to  display  inconsistencies  of 
conduct  that  must  often  perplex  our 
Rhapsodist,  in  his  most  dogged  de- 
termination to  see  all  men  who  live 
in  large  towns,  in  old-settled  coun- 
tries, not  only  unable,  from  low 
wages,  to  divert  themselves,  by  in- 
dulging in  riot  and  debauchery,  but 
not  permitted  to  do  so,  by  "  the 
powerful  propensity  to  accumulate 
and  save ;"  all  setting  their  faces 
against  every  kind  of  intoxication, 
whether  of  women  or  wine ;  and  by 
the  saving  grace  of  the  "  auri  sacra 
fames,"  (our  Rhapsodist's  darling 
quotationfrom  the  Classics,)  led  past 
the  temptation  of  the  open  doors  of 

Kill  !  M>t    /  j<*rH><?  **|{| 

That  mechanics,  in.  gveat  towns,  in 
< >1<  1-sr! i IIM!  countries,  have  seldom 
wages  high  chough  to  enable  or  in- 
duce'any  great  rpart  of  them  to  in- 
dulge hi  dissipation, wo  must,  in  spite 
of  our  RliapsodiHt's  imperious  dic- 
tum, say  that  nobody  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  ruinous  fluctuations  in- 
cident to  manufactures  through  com- 
merce, can  for  a  moment  believe. 
That  the  majority  are  tolerably  well 
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behaved  and  sober,  in  ordinary  times, 
we  cheerfully  grant ;  but  a  man  must 
shut  his  eyes,  and  put  cotton  into  his 
ears,  who  intends  to  walk  the  streets 
of  a  great  manufacturing  town,  even 
by  day — and  if  by  night,  he  had  better 
leave  both  his  eyes  and  ears  at  home 
— without  seeing  and  hearing  the 
din  and  disorder  of  a  wide-spread 
and  profligate  dissipation.  Ennui 
itself — the  plague  it  seems  of  un- 
washed artificers — although  it  possi- 
bly may  make  those  who  suffer  under 
it,  fly  for  relief  to  newspapers  and 
the  cheaper  sort  of  periodical  works 
— will  far  more  frequently,we  should 
opine,  drive  them  to  the  gin-shop,  or 
worse  places— or  to  the  druggists' 
shops— for  we  have  heard  that  there 
are  vulgar  opium-eaters.  But  ba- 
nishing Ennui  to  fashionable  or  gen- 
teel life — our  Rhapsodistis  a  dreamer 
among  men  indeed,  if  he  seriously 
believes  that  in  old-settled  countries, 
mechanics  do  not  too  often,  and  in 
miserable  numbers — get  drunk.  His 
creed  looks  like  the  crotchet  of  some 
hare-brained  rural  sentimentalist, 
poetizing  about  towns,  and  not  like 
an  opinion  adopted  from  reflection, 
observation,  experience,  and  reason, 
by  the  Professor  of  Political  Econo- 
my in  the  University  of  London. 

Our  llhapsodist  says  by  "  cultiva- 
ting, that  is,  stimulating — the  mental 
powers."  With  what  an  air  of  grand 
simplicity  he  lets  his  dogmata  drop 
from  his  lips,  or  trickle  from  his  pen ! 
You  may  stimulate  a  mechanic's  or 
a  peasant's  mental  powers  by  such 
reading  as  shall  poison  or  kill  his 
soul.  You  may  stimulate  them  so 
as  to  impel  him  to  burn  stacks  and 
break  machinery — and  thus  elevate 
him  to  the  gallows.  Nor  do  we  know 
any  other  kind  of  reading  more  like- 
ly to  do  so  than  that  of  "  a  large  sup- 
ply of  newspapers,  and  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  periodical  works" — for  they 
are  not  all  like  the  tracts  circulated 
by  the  Society  for  Useful  and  Enter- 
taining Knowledge — and  many  of 
them  are  as  inflammatory — as  stimu- 
lative, as  if  edited  by  "  Swing." 
Strong  spirits  stimulate— but  they 
destroy— and  cheap  gin,  bad  as  it  is 
for  soul  and  body,  for  the  corporeal 
and  for  the  mental  powers,  is  not 
more  so  than  the  cheap  paper-poi- 
son of  the  incendiary  Press.  "  Cul- 
tivating, that  is,  stimulating!"  and 


this  is  the  secret — of  Education  for 
the  People ! 

To  know  what  is  the  real  character 
and  condition  either  of  the  town  or 
country  population  of  this  kingdom, 
we  must  look  a  little  deeper  into 
both  than  our  Rhapsodist,  and  not 
content  ourselves  with  such  a  very 
superficial  survey.  The  condition 
of  rural  labourers  is  certainly  more 
steadfast  than  that  of  manufacturing 
workmen ;  and  therefore  whatever 
good  and  useful  qualities  of  mind, 
or  habits  of  conduct,  are  naturally 
formed  and  fostered  by  such  influ- 
ences, will  and  must  belong  to  the  one 
rather  than  to  the  other.  Such  qua- 
lities and  habits  are  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
human  beings ;  and  therein  the  rural 
population  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  blessing  belonging  to 
their  condition,  and  breathing  its  in- 
fluence over  their  whole  life.  Nor 
does  it  at  all  disprove  the  truth  of 
this,  that  bad  governments  have  it  in 
their  power  to  break  in  upon  and 
disturb,  and  even,  indeed,  reverse 
this  law.  To  such  thwarting  and 
counteracting  causes  all  modes  and 
conditions  of  life  are  alike  subject; 
but  we  have  spoken  of  what  would 
happen,  were  the  agency  of  natural 
laws  notgrievously  nullified  or  worse, 
by  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  pre- 
tended science. 

Finally,  will  our  Rhapsodist  doubt 
or  deny,  that  in  large  towns  and 
cities  vice  has  its  haunts  and  its 
strongholds  ?  There  is  comparative 
innocence  in  the  country.  The  hu- 
man heart,  indeed,  is  the  same  in  a 
crowded  lane  and  in  a  lonely  valley  ; 
and  it  often  remains  the  same — nay, 
the  virtue  of  self-denial,  and  of 
"  holding  fast  its  integrity,"  and  of 
turning  away  in  stern  disdain  of 
pollution,  is  often  witnessed — oftener 
it  triumphs  unwitnessed — in  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  great  city,  than  in  the 
untainted  air  of  rural  life.  Such 
conquests  are  great,  and  "  verily 
they  shall  have  their  reward."  But 
on  the  whole,  is  there  not  a  lower 
tone  of  morality — more  laxity  of 
manners  among  the  inhabitants  of 
cities — high  as  well  as  low — but  of 
the  low  alone  we  now  speak — than 
among  country  people  ?  A  greater 
license  in  all  things  is  allowed — one 
family  is  not  such  a  check  upon  an- 
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other— that  moral  inquisition,  which 
conscience  herself  establishes  in  the 
country,  cannot  be  in  cities — evil 
deeds  can  be  concealed  there,  or  lost 
in  the  crowd— and  there  is  the  infec- 
tor  and  the  contagion  of  the  Plague 
of  Evil. 

Gentle  and  judicious  reader !  to 
the  side  of  which  Rhapsodist  dost 
thou  incline  ? 

But  let  us  away  like  a  Flamingo  to 
otherscenes  over  the  trackless  snow. 

What  do  you  mean  by  original 
genius?  By  that  fine  line  in  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope — 

"  To  muse  on  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye  ?" 

Why — genius — one  kind  of  it  at  least 
— is  transfusion  of  self  into  all  out- 
ward things.  The  genius  that  does 
that — naturally,  but  novelly — is  ori- 
ginal— and  now  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  one  kind  of  original  genius. 
Have  we,  then,  Christopher  North, 
that  gift?  Have  you?  Yea, both  of 
Us.  Our  spirits  animate  the  insensate 
earth,  till  she  speaks,  sings,  smiles, 
laughs,  weeps,  sighs,  groans,  goes 
mad, and  dies.  Nothing  easier, though 
perhaps  it  is  wicked,  than  for  origin- 
al genius  like  ours,  or  yours,  to  drive 
the  earth  to  distraction.  We  wave 
our  wizard  hand  thus — and  lo  !  list ! 
she  is  insane.  How  she  howls  to 
heaven,  and  how  the  maddened  hea- 
ven howls  back  her  frenzy  !  Two 
dreadful  maniacs  raging  apart,  but 
in  communion,  in  one  vast  bedlam  ! 
The  drift-snow  spins  before  the  hur- 
ricane, hissing  like  a  nest  of  serpents, 
let  loose  to  torment  the  air.  What 
fierce  flakes !  furies !  as  if  all  the 
wasps  that  ever  stung  had  been  re- 
vivified, and  were  now  careering 
part  and  parcel  of  the  tempest.  We 
are  in  a  Highland  Hut  in  the  midst 
of  mountains.  But  no  land  is  to  be 
seen  any  more  than  if  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  Yet  a  wan  glare 
shews  that  the  snowstorm  is  strange- 
ly shadowed  by  superincumbent 
cliffs;  and  though  you  cannot  see, 
you  hear  the  mountains.  Rendings 
are  going  on,  frequent,  over  your 
head — and  all  around  the  blind  wil- 
derness— the  thunderous  tumblings 
down  of  avalanches,  mixed  with  the 
meanings,  shriekings,  and  yellings 
of  caves,  as  if  spirits  there  were 
angry  with  the  snow-drift  choking  up 
the  fissures  and  chasms  in  the  cliffs. 
Is  that  the  creaking,  and  groaning, 


and  rocking,  and  tossing  of  old  trees, 
afraid  of  being  uprooted  and  flung 
into  the  spate  ? 

"  Red  comes  the  river  down,  and  loud  and 

oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieks, 

more  fearful  than  at  midnight  in  this 
nightlike  day — whose  meridian  is  a 
total  sun   eclipse.     The  river  runs 
by,  bloodlike,  through  the  snow — 
and,  short  as  is  the  reach  you  can 
see  through  the   flaky  gloom,  that 
short  reach  shews  that  all  his  course 
must  be  terrible — more  and  more 
terrible— as,  gathering   his  streams 
like  a  chieftain  his  clan — ere  long  he 
will   sweep  shieling,  and  hut,  and 
hamlet  to  the  sea,  undermining  rocks, 
cutting  mounds  asunder,  and  blow- 
ing up  bridges  that  explode  into  the 
air  with  a  roar  like  that  of  cannon. 
You  sometimes  think  you  hear  thun- 
der, though  you  know  that  cannot 
be — but   sublimer  than  thunder   is 
the  nameless  noise  so  like  that  of 
agonized  life — that  eddies  far  and 
wide  around — high  and  huge  above 
— fear  all  the  while  being  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  your  heart — an  objectless, 
dim,  dreary,  undefinable  fear,  whose 
troubled    presence — if   any   mortal 
feeling  be   so — is   indeed  sublime. 
Your  imagination  is  troubled,  and 
dreams  of  death,  but  of  no  single 
corpse,  of  no  single  grave.   Nor  fear 
you  for   yourself,  for   the   Hut  in 
which  you  enjoy  the  storm,  is  safer 
than  the  canopied  cliff-calm  of  the 
eagle's  nest ;  but  your  spirit  is  con- 
vulsed from  all  its  deepest  and  dark- 
est foundations,  as  if  by  a  soul-quake, 
and  all  that  lay  bidden  there  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful,  the  pitiful  and 
the  strange,  the  terrible  and  pathetic, 
is  now  upturned  in  dim  confusion, 
and  imagination  working  among  the 
secret  treasures  of  the  heart,  creates 
out  of  them  moods  kindred  and  con- 
genial with  the  hurricane,  intensify- 
ing the  madness  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  till  that  which  sees, and  that 
which  is  seen,  that  which  hears,  and 
that  which  is  heard,  undergo  alter- 
nate mutual  transfiguration ;  and  the 
blind    Roaring  Day — at   once   sub- 
stance, shadow,  and  soul — is  felt  to 
be  one  with  ourselves,  and  the  blend- 
ed whole,  either  the  Live-Dead,  or 
the  Dead- Alive ! 

We  are  in  a  Highland  Hut — if  we 
called  it  a  Shieling,  we  did  so  merely 
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because  we  love  the  sound  of  the 
word  Shieling,  and  the  image  it  at 
once  brings  to  eye  and  ear — the 
rustling  ot  leaves  on  a  summer  sil- 
van bower,  by  simple  art  slightly 
changed  from  the  form  of  the  growth 
of  nature,  or  the  waving  of  fern  on 
the  turf-roof  and  turf-walls,  all  co- 
vered with  wild-flowers  and  mosses, 
and  moulded  by  one  single  season 
into  a  knoll-like  beauty,  beside  its 
guardian  birch-tree,  insupportable  to 
all  evil  spirits,  but  with  its  silvery 
stem  and  drooping  tresses,  dear  to 
the  Silent  People  that  won  in  the 
land  of  peace.  Truly  this  is  not 
the  sweet  Shieling-season,  when,  far 
away  from  all  other  human  dwell- 
ings, on  the  dip  of  some  great  moun- 
tain, quite  at  the  head  of  a  day's- 
journey-long  glen,  the  young  herds- 
man, haply  all  alone,  without  one 
single  being  with  him  that  has  the 
use  of  speech,  liveth  for  months 
retired  far  from  kirk  and  cross  — 
Luath  his  sole  companion — his  sole 
care  the  pasturing  flocks — and  when 
their  bleat  is  silent,  the  sole  sounds 
he  hears  the  croak  of  the  raven 
on  the  cliff,  or  bark  of  the  eagle 
in  the  sky  !  O  sweet,  solitary  lot  of 
lover !  Haply  in  some  oasis  in  the 
wilderness,  some  steadfast  gleam  of 
emerald  light  amid  the  hyacinth- 
ine-hue  of  the  heather,  that  young 
herdsman  hath  pitched  his  tent,  by 
one  Good  Spirit  haunted  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  through  all  those 
sunny,  moonlight,  starry  months, — 
the  Orphan-girl,  whom  years  ago  her 
dying  father  gave  into  his  arms — 
the  old  blind  soldier — knowing  that 
the  boy  would  shield  her  innocence 
— when  every  blood-relation  had 
been  buried — now  Orphan-girl  no 
more,  but  sitting — growing  there — 
like  a  lily  at  the  Shieling  porch,  or 
singing  sweeter  than  any  bird — the 
happiest  of  all  living  things — her  own 
dark-haired  Ronald's  Bride. 

We  are  in  a  Highland  Hut  among 
a  Highland  Snow-storm — and  all  at 
once  the  dreams  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gination fade,  and 

"  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity" 

is  heard  by  the  heart  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  merciless  hurricane.  We  re- 
member the  words  of  Burns — the 
peerless  Peasant— and  simple  as  they 
are,  with  what  profound  pathos  are 
they  charged ! 
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"  List'ning  the  doors  an'  wlnnocks  rattle, 

I  think  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 

Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war, 
And  thro*  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle, 

Beneath  a  scaur ! 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee? 
Whar  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  cluttering  wing, 
An'  close  thy  ee  ? 

Ev'n  you  on  murdering  errands  toil'd, 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled, 
The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and    sheep-cote 
spoil'd, 

My  heart  forgeta, 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats." 

Burns  is  our  Lowland  bard — but 
poetry  is  poetry  all  over  the  world, 
when  streamed  from  the  life-blood 
of  the  human  heart.  So  sang  the 
Genius  of  inspired  humanity  in  his 
tree-sheltered  "  auld  clay-biggin,"  in 
one  of  the  vales  of  Coila,  where 
gently  swell  the  "  banks  and  braes 
o'  bonny  Boon;"  and  now  our  heart 
responds  the  strain,  high  up  among 
the  Celtic  cliffs,  central  among  a  sea 
of  mountains  lurking  hidden  in  a 
snow-storm  that  enshrouds  the  day- 
light. Aye — the  one  single  door 
ot  this  Hut — the  one  single  "  win- 
nock,"  does  "  rattle" — by  fits  —  as 
the  blast  smites  it,  in  spite  of  the 
white  mound  drifted  hill-high  all 
round  the  almost  buried  dwelling. 
Dim  through  the  peat-reek  cower 
the  figures  in  tartan — fear  has  hush- 
ed the  cry  of  the  infant  in  the  swing- 
ing cradle — and  all  the  other  imps  are 
mute.  But  the  household  is  thinner 
than  usual  at  the  meal-hour;  and 
feet  that  loved  to  follow  the  red- 
deer  along  the  bent,  now  fearless  of 
pitfalls,  have  been,  since  the  first 
lower  of  morning  light,  traversing 
the  tempest.  The  shepherds,  who 
sit  all  day  long-,  when  summer  hues 
are  shining,  and  summer  flowerets 
blow,  almost  idle  in  their  plaids,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  some  rock 
watching  their  flocks  feeding  above, 
around,  and  below,  now  expose  their 
bold  breasts  to  all  the  perils  of  the 
pastoral  life.  This  is  our  Arcadia — 
a  realm  of  wrath — woe — danger,  and 
death.  Here  are  bred  the  men  whose 
blood — when  the  bagpipe  blew — 
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has  been  prodigally  poured  fortli  on 
a  thousand  shores.  The  limbs  strung 
to  giant-force  by  such  snows  as 
these,  moving  in  line  of  battle  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids, 

"  Brought  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  li- 
berty," 

while  the  Invincible  standard  was 
lowered  before  the  heroes  of  the  Old 
Black  Watch,  and  victory  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  defeat  arose  on  "  that 
thrice-repeated  cry"  that  quails  all 
foes  that  madly  rush  against  the  ban- 
ners of  Albyn.  The  storm 

"  That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest," 

and  has  frozen  in  his  eyry  the  eagle's 
wing,  driven  the  deer  to  the  comb 
beneath  the  cliffs,  and  all  night  im- 
prisoned the  wild-cat  in  his  cell, 
hand  in  hand,  as  is  their  wont  when 
crossing  a  stream  or  flood,  bands  of 
Highlanders  now  face  in  its  strong- 
holds, all  over  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, come  it  from  the  wrathful 
inland  or  the  more  wrathful  sea. 

"  They  think  upon  the  ourie  cattle 
And  silly  sheep," 

and  man's  reason  goes  to  the  help 
of  brute  instinct — of  them  "  whose 
life  is  hidden  with  God!" 

How  passing  sweet  is  that  second 
stanza,  heard  like  a  low  hymn  amidst 
the  noise  of  the  tempest !  Let  our 
hearts  recite  it — even  once  more ! 

"  Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whar  wilt  thou  cow'r thy chitteringwing, 

An'  close  thy  ee  ?" 

The  whole  earth  is  in  a  moment 
green  again — trees  whisper — stream- 
lets murmur — and  the  "merry  month 
o'  Spring"  is  musical  through  all  her 
groves.  But 

"  A  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream," 

and  in  a  moment  we  know  that  al- 
most all  those  sweet-singers  are  now 
dead — or  that  they 

"  Cower  the  cluttering  wing," 

never  more  to  flutter  through  the 
woodlands,  and  "  close  the  ee" 
whose  wild  brightness,  now  dim, 
shall  nevermore  be  re-illumined  with 
love,  when  the  Season  of  Nests  is  at 


hand,  and  bush,  tree,  and  tower  are 
again  all  a-t witter  with  the  survivors 
of  some  gentler  clime  ! 

The  poet's  heart,  humanized  to 
utmost  tenderness  by  the  beauty  of 
its  own  merciful  thoughts,  extends 
its  forgetfulness — that  is,  its  forgive- 
ness— to  all  the  poor  beasts  of  prey. 
That,  say  we,  is  true  Christian  poetry, 
and  then  expressed  in  what  power- 
ful words  ! 

"  EV'H  you  on  murdering  errands  toil'd, 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled  !" 

Each  syllable  tells — each  stroke  of 
the  poet-painter's  pencil  depicts  the 
life  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  beast 
of  prey !  And  then,  feeling  that  at 
such  an  hour  all  life  is  subject  to  one 
lot,  how  profound  the  pathos  reflect- 
ed back  upon  our  own  selves  and 
our  mortal  condition,  by  these  few 
simplest  words — 

"  My  heart  forgets, 

While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats !" 

They  go  to  help  the  "  ourie  cattle" 
and  the  "silly  sheep;"  but  who  knows 
that  they  are  not  sent  on  an  errand  of 
higher  mercy,  by  Him  whose  ear  has 
not  been  shut  to  the  prayer  almost 
frozen  on  the  lips  of  them  about  to 
perish !  A  Tale  of  Truth  and  Tears, 
long  forgotten,  comes  across  our 
heart — long  forgotten,  though  on  the 
eve  of  that  day  on  which  the  deli- 
verance happened,  so  passionately 
did  we  all  regard  it,  that  we  felt  that 
interference  providential— as  if  we 
had  indeed  seen  the  hand  of  God 
stretched  down  through  the  mist  and 
snow  from  heaven  !  We  all  said  that 
it  would  never  all  our  lives  long  de- 
sert our  memory.  But  all  of  us  for- 
got it — and  now,  while  the  tempest 
howls,  it  seems  again  but  of  yester- 
day! 

One  family  lived  in  Glen-Creran, 
and  another  in  Glenco — the  families 
of  two  brothers — seldom  visiting  each 
other  on  working-days,  for  their  sheep 
mingled  not  on  the  hill;  seldom  meet- 
ing even  on  Sabbaths,  for  theirs  was 
not  the  same  parish-kirk;  and  sel- 
dom corfMta  together  on  rural  festi- 
vals or  holidays,  for  in  the  Highlands 
now  these  are  not  so  frequent  as  of 
yore ;  yet  all  these  sweet  seldoms, 
taken  together,  to  loving  hearts  made 
a  happy  many,  and  thus,  though  each 
family  passed  its  life  in  its  own  home- 
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felt  wilderness,  there  were  many  in- 
visible threads  stretched  out  through 
the  intermediate  air,  connecting  the 
two  dwellings  together — even  as  the 
dew-gemmed  gossamer  keeps  float- 
ing from  one  tree  to  another,  each 
with  its  own  secret  nest.  Andnestlike 
both  dwellings  were.  That  in  Glen- 
co,  built  beneath  a  treeless  but  high- 
heathered  rock — lown  in  all  storms 
— with  greensward  and  garden  on  a 
slope  down  to  that  rivulet,  the  clear- 
est of  the  clear,  (oh!  once  wofully 
redden' d !)  andyrowinff — so  it  seems 
in  the  mosses  of  its  own  roof,  and 
the  huge  stones  that  overshadow  it 
— out  of,  and  belonging  to,  the  solid 
earth.  That  in  Glencreran,  more 
conspicuous,  on  a  knoll  among  the 
pastoral  meadows,  midway  between 
mountain  and  mountain,  so  that  the 
grove  which  shelters  it, except  when 
the  sun  is  shining  in  his  meridian- 
tower,  is  darkened  by  both  their 
shadows,  and  dark,  indeed,  even  in 
the  sunshine,  for  'tis  a  low  but  wide- 
armed  grove  of  old  oaklike  pines. 
A  little  farther  down,  and  Glencre- 
ran is  truly  "  a  silvan  scene"  in- 
deed ;  but  this  dwelling  is  the  high- 
est up  of  all,  the  first  you  descend 
upon,  near  the  foot  of  that  wild 
hanging  staircase  now  between  you 
and  Glen- Etive,  and,  except  this  old 
oaklike  grove  of  pines,  there  is  not 
a  tree,  and  hardly  a  bush,  on  bank  or 
brae,  pasture  or  hay-field,  though 
these  are  kept,  by  many  a  rill,  there 
mingling  themselves  into  one  stream, 
in  a  perpetual  green  lustre  that 
seemeth  "  unborrowed  from  the 
sun,"  and  to  be  as  native  to  the  grass 
as  its  light  is  to  the  glow-worm. 
Such  are  the  two  Huts — for  they  are 
huts  and  no  more — and  you  may  see 
them  still,  if  you  know  how  to  dis- 
cover the  beautiful  sights  of  nature 
from  descriptions  treasured  in  your 
heart — and  if  the  spirit  of  change, 
now  nowhere  at  rest  on  the  earth, 
not  even  in  its  most  solitary  places, 
have  not  swept  violently  from  the 
scenes  they  beautified,  the  humble 
but  hereditary  dwellings  that  ought 
to  be  allowed,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
quiet  time,  to  relapse  back  into  the 
bosom  of  nature,  through  insensible 
and  unperceived  decay. 

These  Huts  belonged  to  brothers 
— and  each  had  an  only  child — a  son 
and  a  daughter — born  on  the  same 
clay — and  now  blooming  on  the  verge 


of  youth.  A  year  ago,  and  they  were 
but  mere  children — but  what  won 
drous  growth  of  spirit  and  of  the 
spirit's  frame  does  nature,  at  that 
season  of  life,  often  present  before 
our  eyes,  so  that  we  almost  see  the 
very  change  going  on  between  morn 
and  morn,  and  feel  that  these  objects 
of  our  affection  are  daily  brought 
closer  to  ourselves,  by  their  par- 
taking daily  more  and  more  in  all 
our  most  sacred  thoughts,  in  our 
cares  and  in  our  duties,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  sorrows  as  well  as 
the  joys  of  our  common  lot.  Thus 
had  these  cousins  grown  up  before 
their  parents'  eyes,  Flora  Macdonald 
— a  name  hallowed  of  yore — the 
fairest,  and  Hamish,  the  brightest  of 
all  the  living  flowers  in  Glencreran 
and  Glenco.  It  was  now  their  six- 
teenth birth-day — and  never  had  a 
winter  sun  smiled  more  serenely 
over  a  hush  of  snow.  Flora,  it  had. 
been  agreed  on,  was  to  pass  that  day 
in  Glencreran,  and  Hamish  to  meet 
her  among  the  mountains,  that  he 
might  bring  her  down  the  many  pre- 
cipitous passes  to  his  parents'  Hut. 
It  was  the  middle  of  February,  and" 
the  snow  had  lain  for  weeks  with 
all  its  drifts  unchanged,  so  calm  had 
been  the  weather,  and  so  continued 
the  frost.  At  the  same  hour,  known, 
by  horologe  on  the  cliff  touched  by 
the  finger  of  dawn,  the  happy  crea- 
tures left  each  their  own  glen,  and 
mile  after  mile  of  the  smooth  sur- 
face glided  away  past  their  feet,  al- 
most as  the  quiet  water  glides  by  the 
little  boat  that,  in  favouring  breezes, 
walks  merrily  along  the  sea.  And 
soon  they  met  at  the  trysting-place 
— a  bank  of  birch-trees,  beneath  a 
cliff  that  takes  its  name  from  the. 
Eagles. 

On  their  meeting,  seemed  not  the 
whole  wilderness  to  their  souls  and 
senses  suddenly  inspired  with  beau- 
ty and  with  joy  ?  Insects  unheard 
by  them  before  hummed  and  glitter- 
ed in  the  air — from  tree-roots,  where 
the  snow  was  thin,  little  flowers,  or 
herbs  flowerlike,  now  for  the  first 
time  were  seen  looking  out  as  if 
alive — the  trees  themselves  seemed 
budding  as  if  it  were  already  spring 
— and  rare  as,  in  that  rocky  region, 
are  the  birds  of  song,  a  faint  trill  for 
a  moment  touched  their  ear,  and  the 
flutter  of  a  wing,  telling  them  that 
somewhere  near  there  was  prepava- 
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tion  for  a  nest.  Deep  down  beneath 
the  snow  they  listened  to  the  tinkle 
of  rills  unreached  by  the  frost — and 
merry,  thought  they,  was  the  music 
of  these  contented  prisoners.  Not 
Summer's  self,  in  its  deepest  green, 
so  beautiful  had  ever  been  to  them 
before,  as  now  the  mild  white  of 
Winter  j  and  when  their  eyes  were 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  when  had  they 
ever  seen  before  a  sky  of  such  per- 
fect blue — a  sun  so  gentle  in  its 
brightness,  or  altogether  a  week-day 
in  any  season,  so  like  a  Sabbath  in  its 
stillness,  so  like  a  holyday  in  its  joy ! 
Lovers  were  they — although  as  yet 
they  knew  it  not — for  from  love  only 
could  have  come  such  bliss  as  now 
was  theirs — a  bliss,  that  while  it 
beautified,  they  felt  came  from  and 
belonged  to  the  eternal  skies. 

In  that  wilderness  Flora  sang  all 
her  old  songs  to  those  wild  Gaelic 
airs  that  sound  like  the  sighing  of 
winds  among  fractured  cliffs,  or  the 
branches  of  storm-tossed  trees,  when 
the  subsiding  tempest  is  about  to 
let  them  rest.  Monotonous  music ! 
but  irresistible  over  the  heart  it 
has  once  awakened  and  enthralled, 
so  sincere  seems  to  be  the  mournful- 
ness  it  breathes  in  its  simplicity — a 
mournfulness  brooding  arid  feeding 
for  ever  and  ever  on  the  same  note 
that  is  at  once  its  natural  expression 
and  its  sweetest  aliment,  of  which 
the  dreaming  singer  never  wearieth 
in  her  woe,  while  her  heart  all  the 
time  is  haunted  by  all  that  is  most 
piteous  in  memory,  by  the  faces  of 
the  dead  in  their  paleness  returning 
to  the  shades  of  mortality,  only  that 
once  more  they  may  pour  from  their 
fixed  eyes  those  strange  showers  of 
unaccountable  tears ! 

How  merry  were  they  between 
those  mournful  airs  !  Oh  how  Flora 
trembled  to  see  her  lover's  burning 
brow  and  flashing  eyes,  as  he  told 
her  tales  of  great  battles  fought  in 
foreign  lands,  far,  far  across  the  sea 
— tales  which  he  had  drunk  in  with 
greedy  ears  from  the  old  heroes 
scattered  all  over  Lochaber  and  Ba- 
denoch,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
still  garrulous  of  blood! 


The   sun   sat  high 
tower," 


in   his   meridian 


but  time  had  notbeenwith  the  youth- 
ful lovers,  and  the  blessed  beings 
believed  that  yet  'twas  but  a  little 
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hour  since  beneath  the  Eagle  Cliff 
they  had  met  in  the  prime  of  the  full- 
brightened  morn ! 

The  boy  starts  to  his  feet— and  his 
keen  eye  looks  along  the  ready  rifle 
— for  his  sires  had  all  been  famous 
deer-stalkers,  and  the  passion  of  the 
chase  was  hereditary  in  his  blood. 
Lo  !  a  deer  from  Dalness,  dog-driven, 
or  sullenly  astray,  slowly  bearing  his 
antlers  up  the  glen,  then  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  snuff  the  air,  and 
like  lightning  away — away !  The 
rifle-shot  rings  dully  from  the  scarce 
echoing  snow-cliffs,  and  the  animal 
leaps  aloft,  struck  by  a  mortal  but 
not  sudden  death-wound.  Oh  !  for 
Fingal  now  to  pull  him  down  like  a 
wolf — but  labouring  and  lumbering 
heavily  along, the  snow  spotted,  as  he 
bounds,  with  blood,  the  huge  animal 
at  last  disappears  round  some  rocks 
at  the  head  of  the  glen.  "  Follow  me, 
Flora!"  the  boy-hunter  cries — and 
flinging  down  their  plaids,  they  turn 
their  bright  faces  to  the  mountain, 
and  away  up  the  long  glen  after  the 
stricken  deer.  Fleet  was  the  moun- 
tain-girl as  an  Oread — and  Hamish, 
as  he  ever  and  anon  looked  back  to 
wave  her  on,  with  pride  admired  the 
beauty  of  her  lightsome  motion  as 
she  bounded  along  the  snow.  Red- 
der and  redder  grew  that  snow,  and 
more  heavily  trampled,  as  they  wind- 
ed round  the  rocks — and,  lo !  the  deer 
staggering  up  the  mountain,  not  half 
a  mile  off,  and  there  standing  at  bay, 
as  if  before  his  swimming  eyes  came 
a  vision  of  Fingal,  the  terror  of  the 
forest,  whose  howl  was  known  to  all 
the  echoes,  and  quailed  the  herd 
while  their  antlers  were  yet  afar  off ! 
"  Rest,  Flora!  rest!  while  I  fly  to 
him  with  my  rifle — and  shoot  him 
through  the  heart!" 

Up — up — up — far  far  far  up  the 
interminable  glen,  that  kept  winding 
and  winding,  round  many  a  jutting 
promontory,  and  many  a  castled  clifl, 
the  red-deer  kept  dragging  its  gore- 
oozing  bulk,  sometimes  almost  with- 
in, and  then,  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards,  beyond  rifle-shot,  while  the 
boy,  maddened  by  the  chase,  pressed 
forwards,  now  all  alone,  nor  any 
more  looking  behind  for  Flora,  who 
had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  thus 
he  was  hurried  on  for  miles  by  the 
whirlwind  of  passion — till  at  last  lie 
struck  the  noble  quarry,  and  down 
sank  the  antlers  in  the  enow,  Avhile 
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the  air  was  spurned  by  the  convul- 
sive beatings  of  feet.  Then  leapt 
Hamish  upon  the  Red-deer  like  a 
beast  of  prey — and  lifted  up  a  look 
of  triumph  to  the  mountain  tops. 

Where  is  Flora?  Her  lover  has 
forgotten  her — arid  he  is  alone — nor 
knows  it — in  the  wilderness — he  and 
the  Red-deer — an  enormous  animal 
—fast  stiffening  in  the  frost  of  death. 

Some  large  flakes  of  snow  are 
in  the  air — and  they  seem  to  wa- 
ver and  whirl,  though,  an  hour  ago, 
there  was  not  a  breath  all  over  the 
region.  Faster  they  fall  and  faster—- 
the flakes  are  almost  as  large  as 
leaves — and  over-head,  whence  so 
suddenly  has  come  that  huge  yellow 
cloud?  "  Flora,  where  are  you? 
where  are  you,  Flora?" — and  from 
the  huge  hide  the  boy  leaps  up,  and 
sees  that  no  Flora  is  in  the  glen. 
But  yonder  is  a  moving  speck  far 
off  upon  the  snow!  "Tis  she — 'tis 
she — and  again  Hamish  turns  his 
eyes  upon  the  quarry,  and  the  heart 
of  the  hunter  burns  within  him  like 
a  new-stirred  fire.  Shrill  as  the 
eagle's  cry,  disturbed  in  his  eyry, 
he  sends  his  voice  down  the  glen— 
and  Flora,  with  cheeks  pale  and 
bright  by  fits,  is  at  last  at  his  side. 
Panting  and  speechless  she  stands — 
and  then  dizzily  sinks  fainting  on  his 
breast.  Her  hair  is  ruffled  by  the 
wind  that  revives  her,  and  her  face 
all  moistened  by  the  snow-flakes, 
now  not  falling,  but  driven — for  the 
day  has  undergone  a  dismal  change, 
and  all  over  the  skies  are  now  lower- 
ing savage  symptoms  of  a  fast-co- 
ming night-storm. 

Bare  is  poor  Flora's  head,  and 
sorely  drenched  her  hair — that  an 
hour  or  two  ago  glittered  in  the  sun- 
shine. Her  shivering  frame  misses 
now  the  warmth  of  the  plaid  which 
almost  no  cold  can  penetrate,  and 
which  had  kept  the  vital  current 
flowing  freely  in  many  a  bitter  blast. 
What  would  the  miserable  boy  give 
now  for  the  coverings  lying  far  away, 
which,  in  his  foolish  passion,  he  flung 
down  to  chase  that  fatal  deer !  "  Oh ! 
Flora  !  if  you  would  not  fear  to  stay 
here  by  yourself — under  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  who  surely  will  not  for- 
sake you — soon  will  I  go  and  come 
from  the  place  where  our  plaids  are 
lying;  and  under  the  shelter  of  the 
deer,  we  may  be  able  to  outlive  the 
hurricane — you  wrapt  up  in  them 
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— and  folded — O  my  dearest  sis- 
ter— in  my  arms !" — "  I  will  go  with 
you  down  the  glen,  Hamish !"  and 
she  left  his  breast — but,  weak  as  a 
day-old  lamb,  tottered— and  sank 
down  among  the  snow.  The  cold — • 
intense  as  if  the  air  were  ice — had 
chilled  her  very  heart,  after  the  heat 
of  that  long  race  ;  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that  here  she  must  be  for  the 
night — to  live  or  to  die!  And  the 
night  seemed  already  come,  so  full 
was  the  lift  of  snow;  while  the  glim- 
mer every  moment  became  gloomier, 
as  if  the  day  was  expiring  long  before 
its  time.  Howling  at  a  distance  down 
the  glen  was  heard  a  sea-born  tem- 
pest from  the  Linnhe-Loch,  where 
now  they  both  knew  the  tide  was 
tumbling  in,  bringing  with  it  sleet 
and  snow  blasts  from  afar;  and  from, 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  sky  an 
inland  tempest  was  raging  to  meet 
it,  while  every  lesser  glen  had  its 
own  uproar,  so  that  on  all  hands  they 
were  environed  with  death. 

"  I  will  go — and,  till  I  return,  leave 
you  with  God."—"  Go,  Hamish!" 
and  he  went  and  came — as  if  he 
had  been  endowed  with  the  raven's 
wings ! 

Miles  away — and  miles  back  had 
he  flown — and  an  hour  had  not  been 
with  his  going  and  his  coming — but 
what  a  dreary  wretchedness  mean- 
while had  been  hers !  She  feared 
that  she  was  dying — that  the  cold 
snow-storm  was  killing  her — and  that 
she  would  never  more  see  Hamish, 
to  say  to  him  a  right  last  farewell. 
Soon  as  he  was  gone,  all  her  courage 
had  died.  Alone,  she  fear_ed  death 
— and  wept — and  wept — and  wept 
in  thewilderness — thinking  howhard 
it  was  for  one  so  young  thus  miser- 
ably to  die!  He  came— and  her  whole 
being  was  changed.  Folded  up  in 
both  the  plaids — she  felt  as  if  she 
were  in  heaven.  "  Oh !  kiss  me — 
kiss  me,  Hamish — for  thy  love — 
great  as  it  is — or  never  hadst  thou 
travelled  so  the  long  snows  for  my 
sake — is  not  as  my  love — and  you 
must  never  forget  me,  Hamish— 
when  your  poor  Flora  is  dead  !" 

Religion  with  these  two  young- 
creatures  was  as  clear  as  the  light  of 
the  Sabbath-day — and  their  belief  in 
heaven  just  the  same  as  in  earth. 
The  will  of  God  they  thought  of  just 
as  they  thought  of  their  parents* 
will— and  the  same  was.  their  loving 
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obedience  to  its  decrees.  If  she  was  to 
die — supported  now  by  the  presence 
of  her  brother — Flora  was  utterly 
resigned;  if  she  were  to  live,  her 
heart  imaged  to  itself  the  very  forms 
of  her  worshipping  gratitude !  But 
all  at  once  she  closed  her  eyes — 
spake  not — breathed  not — and,  as 
the  tempest  howled  and  rumbled 
in  the  gloom  that  fell  around  them 
like  blindness,  Hamish  almost  fell 
down,  thinking  that  she  was  dead  ! 

"  Wretched  sinner  that  I  am ! — 
my  wicked  madness  brought  her 
hereto  die  of  cold  in  the  snow!" 
And  he  smote  his  heart — and  tore  his 
hair — and  feared  to  look  up,  lest  the 
angry  eye  of  God  were  looking  on 
him  through  the  storm. 

All  at  once,  without  speaking  a 
word,  Hamish  lifted  Flora  in  his 
arms,  and  walked  away  up  the  glen 
— here  almost  narrowed  into  a  pass. 
Distraction  gave  him  supernatural 
strength,  and  her  weight  seemed  that 
of  an  infant.  Some  walls  of  what 
had  once  been  a  house,  he  had  sud- 
denly remembered,  were  but  a  short 
way  off" — whether  or  not  they  had 
any  roof,  he  had  forgotten  ;  but  the. 
thought  even  of  such  shelter  seemed 
a  thought  of  salvation.  There  it  was — 
a  snow-drift  at  the  opening  that  had 
once  been  a  door — snow  up  to  the 
holes  once  windows — the  wood  of 
the  roof  had  been  carried  off  for 
fuel,  and  the  snow-flakes  were  fall- 
ing in,  as  if  they  would  soon  fill  up 
the  inside  of  the  ruin !  The  snow  in 
front  was  all  trampled  as  if  by  sheep ; 
and  carrying  in  his  burden  under  the 
low  lintel,  lo  !  the  place  was  filled 
with  a  flock  that  had  foreknown  the 
hurricane,  and  all  huddled  together, 
looked  on  him  as  on  the  shepherd 
come  to  see  how  they  were  faring  in 
the  storm. 

And  a  young  shepherd  he  was, 
with  a  lamb  apparently  dying  in  his 
arms.  All  colour — all  motion — all 
breath  seemed  to  be  gone — and  yet 
something  convinced  his  heart  that 
she  was  yet  alive.  The  ruined  hut 
was  roofless,  but  across  an  angle  of 
the  walls,  some  pine-branches  had 
been  flung  as  a  sort  of  shelter  for 
the  sheep  or  cattle  that  might  repair 
thither  in  cruel  weather — some  pine- 
branches  left  by  the  wood-cutters, 
who  had  felled  the  few  trees  that 
once  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the 
glen.  Into  that  corner  the  snow- 


drift had  not  forced  its  way,  and  he 
sat  down  there  with  Flora  in  the 
cherishing  of  his  embrace,  hoping 
that  the  warmth  of  his  distracted 
heart  might  be  felt  by  her  who  was 
as  cold  as  a  corpse.  The  chill  air 
was  somewhat  softened  by  the  breath 
of  the  huddled  flock,  and  the  edge  of 
the  cutting  wind  blunted  by  the 
stones.  It  was  a  place  in  which  it 
seemed  possible  that  she  might  re- 
vive— miserable  as  it  was  with  mire- 
mixed  snow — and  almost  cold  as  one 
supposes  the  grave.  And  she  did 
revive — and  under  the  half-open  lids 
the  dim  blue  appeared  to  be  not  yet 
life-deserted.  It  was  yet  but  the 
afternoon — nightlike  though  it  was — 
and  he  thought,  as  he  breathed  upon 
her  lips,  that  a  faint  red  returned, 
and  that  they  felt  his  kisses  poured 
over  them  to  drive  death  away. 

"  Oh  !  father,  go  seek  for  Hamish, 
for  I  dreamt  to-night  he  was  perish- 
ing in  the  snow  !" — "  Flora,  fear  not, 
God  is  with  us." — "  Wild  swans, 
they  say,  are  come  to  Loch-Phoil 
— let  us  go,  Hamish,  and  see  them — 
but  no  rifle — for  why  kill  creatures 
said  to  be  so  beautiful  ?"  Over  them 
where  they  lay,  bended  down  the 
pine-branch  roof,  as  if  it  would  give 
way  beneath  the  increasing  weight  of 
snow ; — but  there  it  still  hung — 
though  the  drift  came  over  their 
feet  and  up  to  their  knees,  and 
seemed  stealing  upwards  to  be  their 
shroud.  "  Oh !  I  am  overcome  with 
drowsiness,  and  fain  would  be  allow- 
ed to  sleep.  Who  is  disturbing  UK; 
— and  what  noise  is  this  in  our 
house  ?" — "  Fearnot — fear  not, Flora 
— God  is  with  us." — "  Mother  !  am 
I  lying  in  your  bosom  ?  My  father 
surely  is  not  out  in  the  storm  !  Oh ! 
I  have  had  a  most  dreadful  dream  !" 
and  with  such  mutterings  as  these, 
Flora  relapsed  again  into  that  peril- 
ous sleep — which  soon  becomes  that 
of  death. 

Night  itself  came — but  Flora  and 
Hamish  knew  it  not — and  both  lay 
now  motionless  in  one  snow-shroud. 
Manypassions — though  earthborn,  all 
divine — pity,  and  grief,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  at  last  despair — had  pros- 
trated the  strength  they  had  so  long 
supported — and  the  brave  boy — who 
had  been  for  some  time  feeble  as  a 
very  childafter  a  fever — with  a  mind 
confused  and  wandering,  and  in  its 
perplexities,  sore  afraid  of  some 
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nameless  ill,  had  submitted  to  lay 
down  his  head  beside  his  Flora's,  and 
soon  became  like  her  insensible  to 
the  night  and  all  its  storms  ! 

Bright  was  the  peat-fire  in  the  hut 
of  Flora's  parents  in  Glenco — and 
they  were  among  the  happiest  of 
the  humbly  happy,  blessing  this  the 
birth-day  of  their  blameless  child. 
They  thought  of  her  singing  her 
sweet  songs  by  the  fireside  of  the  hut 
in  Glencreran — and  tender  thoughts 
of  her  cousin  Hamish  were  with 
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them  in  their  prayers.  No  warning 
came  to  their  ears  in  the  sugh  or  the 
howl ;  for  Fear  it  is  that  creates  its 
own  ghosts,  and  all  its  own  ghostlike 
visitings,  and  they  had  seen  their 
Flora  in  the  meekness  of  the  morn- 
ing, setting  forth  on  her  way  over 
the  quiet  mountains,  like  a  fawn  to 
play.  Sometimes,  too,  Love,  that 
starts  at  shadows,  as  if  they  were 
of  the  grave,  is  strangely  insensible 
to  things  that  might  well  strike  it 
with  dismay.  So  was  it  now  with 
the  dwellers  in  the  hut  at  the  head 
of  Glencreran.  Their  Hamish  had 
left  them  in  the  morning — night  had 
come,  and  he  and  Flora  were  not 
there — but  the  day  had  been  almost 
like  a  summer-day,  and  they  in  their 
infatuation  never  doubted"  that  the 
happy  creatures  had  changed  their 
minds,  and  that  Flora  had  returned 
with  him  to  Glenco.  Hamish  had 
laughingly  said,  that  haply  he  might 
surprise  the  people  in  that  glen  by 
bringing  back  to  them  Flora  on  her 
birth-day — and,  strange  though  it 
afterwards  seemed  to  her  to  be,  that 
belief  prevented  one  single  fear  from 
touching  the  mother's  heart,  and  she 
and  her  husband  that  night  lay  down 
in  sleep  unhaunted  by  any  woful 
dream  ! 

What  could  have  been  done  for 
them,  had  they  been  told  by  some 
good  or  evil  spirit,  that  their  children 
were  in  the  clutches  of  such  a  night  ? 
As  well  seek  for  a  single  bark  in  the 
middle  of  the  misty  main !  But  the 
inland  storm  had  been  seen  brewing 
among  the  mountains  round  King's- 
House,  and  hut  had  communicated 
with  hut,  though  far  apart,  in  that 
wilderness  where  the  traveller  sees 
no  symptoms  of  human  life.  Down 
through  the  long  dill-pass  of  Mealan- 
umy,  between  Buchael-Etive  and  the 
Black- Mount,  to  wards  the  lone  House 
of  Ddluess  that  lives  in 
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shadows,  went  a  band  of  shepherds, 
trampling  their  way  across  a  hundred 
frozen  streams.  Dalness  joined  its 
strength— and  then  away  over  the 
drift-bridged  chasms  toiled  that  Ga- 
thering, with  their  sheep-dogs  scour-i 
ing  the  loose  snows — in  the  van, 
Fingal,  the  Red  Reaver,  with  his  head 
aloft,  on  the  look-out  for  deer,  grim- 
ly eying  the  Correi  where  last  he 
tasted  blood.  All  "  plaided  in  their. 
tartan  array,"  these  shepherds  laugh- 
ed at  the  storm — and  hark !  you  hear 
the  bagpipe  play  —  the  music  the 
Highlanders  love  both  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

"  They  think  then  of  the  ourie  cuttle, 
And  silly  sheep  j" 

and  though  they  ken  'twill  be  a  moon- 
less night — for  the  snow-storm  will 
sweep  her  out  of  heaven — up  the 
mountain  and  down  the  glen  they  go, 
marking  where  flock  and  herd  have 
betaken  themselves,  and  now,  at 
nightfall,  unafraid  of  that  blind  hol- 
low, they  descend  into  the  depth 
where  once  stood  the  old  Grove  of 
Pines.  Following  the  dogs,  who 
know  their  duties  in  their  instinct, 
the  band,  without  seeing  it,  are  now 
close  to  that  ruined  hut.  Why  bark 
the  sheep-dogs  so— and  why  howls 
Fingal,  as  if  some  spirit  passed  a- 
thwart  the  night  ?  He  scents  the 
dead  body  of  the  boy  who  so  often 
had  shouted  him  on  in  the  forest, 
when  the  antlers  went  by !  Not  dead 
— nor  dead  she  who  is  on  his  bosom  I 
Yet  life  in  both  is  frozen — and  will 
the  iced  blood  in  their  veins  ever 
again  be  thawed  ?  Almost  pitch-dark 
is  the  roofless  ruin — and  the  fright- 
ened sheep  know  not  what  is  the  ter- 
rible Shape  that  is  howling  there.  But 
a  man  enters,  and  lifts  up  one  of  the 
bodies,  giving  it  into  the  arms  of  them 
at  the  door-way — and  then  lifts  up 
the  other j  and  by  the  flash  of  a  rifle, 
they  see  that  it  is  Hamish  and  Flora 
Macdonald,  seemingly  both  frozen  to 
death !  Some  of  those  reeds  that  the 
shepherds  burn  in  their  huts  are  kin- 
dled, and  in  that  small  light  they  are 
assured  that  such  are  the  corpses. 
But  that  noble  dog  knows  that  death 
is  not  there — and  licks  the  face  of 
Hamish,  as  if  he  would  restore  life 
to  his  eyes !  Two  of  the  shepherds 
know  well  how  to  fold  the  dying  in 
their  plaids — how  gentliest  to  carry 
them  along ;  for  they  had  learnt  it  on 
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the  field  of  victorious  battle,  when, 
without  stumbling  over  the  dead  and 
wounded,  they  bore  away  the  shatter- 
ed body — yet  living— of  the  youthful 
warrior,  who  had  shewn  that  of  such 
a  Clan  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  Chief. 
The  storm  was  with  them  all  the 
way  down  the  glen — nor  could  they 
have  heard  each  other's  voices  had 
they  spoke — but  mutely  they  shift- 
ed the  burden  from  strong  hand  to 
hand — thinking  of  the  Hut  in  Glenco, 
and  of  what  would  be  felt  there  on 
their  arrival  with  the  dying  or  dead. 
Blind  people  walk  through  what  to 
them  is  the  night  of  crowded  day- 
streets — unpausing  turn  round  cor- 
ners— unhesitatingly  plunge  down 
steep  stairs — wind  their  way  fearless 
through  whirlwinds  of  life — and 
reach  in  their  serenity,  each  one  un- 
harmed, his  own  obscure  house.  For 
God  is  with  the  blind.  So  is  he  with 
£11  who  walk  on  works  of  mercy. 
This  saving  band  had  no  fear — and 
therefore  there  was  no  danger — on 
the  edge  of  the  pitfall  or  the  cliff. 
They  knew  the  countenances  of  the 
mountains  shewn  momentarily — by 
ghastly  gleam  ings — through  the  fit- 
ful night  and  the  hollow  sound  of 
each  particular  stream  beneath  the 
•snow — at  places  where  in  other 
•weather  there  was  a  pool  or  a  water- 
fall. The  dip  of  the  hills — in  spite 
of  the  drifts — familiar  to  their  feet, 
did  not  deceive  them  now ;  and  then, 
the  dogs  in  their  instinct  were  guides 
that  erred  not,  and  as  well  as  the  shep- 
herds knew  it  themselves,  did  Fingal 
know  that  they  were  anxious  to  reach 
Glenco.  He  led  the  way — as  if  he 
were  in  moonlight;  and  often  stood 
still  when  they  were  shifting  their 
burden,  and  whined  as  if  in  grief.  He 
knew  where  the  bridges  were — 
stones  or  logs ;  and  he  rounded  the 
marshes  where  at  springs  the  wild- 
fowls feed.  And  thus  Instinct,  and 
Reason,  and  Faith  conducted  the  sa- 
ving band  along — and  now  they  are  at 
Glenco — and  at  the  door  of  the  Hut! 
To  life  were  brought  the  dead — 
and  there  at  midnight  sat  they  up 
like  ghosts.  Strange  seemed  they 
— for  a  while — to  eacli  other's  eyes — 
and  at  each  other  they  looked  as  if 
they  had  forgotten  how  dearly  once 
they  loved  !  Then  as  if  in  holy 
fear  they  gazed  on  each  other's  faces, 
thinking  that  they  had  awoke  toge- 
ther in 'heaven.  "Flora!"  said  Ha- 


mish — and  that  sweet  word,  the  first 
he  had  been  able  to  speak,  reminded 
him  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  he 
knew  that  the  God  in  whom  they 
had  put  their  trust  had  sent  them 
deliverance.  Flora,  too,  knew  her 
parents,  who  were  on  their  knees—- 
and she  strove  to  rise  up  and  kneel 
down  beside  them — but  powerless 
was  she  as  a  broken  reed — and  when 
she  thought  to  join  with  them  in 
thanksgiving — her  voice  was  gone. 
Still  as  death  sat  all  those  simple 
shepherds  in  the  hut — and  one  or  two 
who  were  fathers  were  not  ashamed 
to  weep.  *  *  *  *  • '  * 
Who  were  they — the  solitary  pair- 
all  alone  by  themselves  save  a  small 
image  of  her  on  whose  breast  it  hung 
— whom — seven  summers  after — we 
came  upon  in  our  wanderings,  be- 
fore their  shieling  in  Correi-Vollach 
at  the  foot  of  Ben  Chrulas  who  sees 
his  shadow  in  a  hundred  lochs  ?  Who 
but  Hamish  and  Flora !  sitting  on  the 
greensward. 
####*# 

Nay,  dry  up — daughter  of  our  soul ! 
Dry  up  thy  tears  !  and  lo  !  a  vision 
set  before  thine  eyes  that  shall  fill 
them  with  unmoistened  light. 

Start  not  back,  nor  let  the  soul 
within  thee  be  afraid.  Oft  before 
have  those  woods  and  waters — those 
clouds  and  mountains — that  sun  and 
sky,  held  thy  spirit  in  Elysium, — thy 
spirit,  that  then  was  disembodied, 
and  living  in  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
of  the  elements.  'Tis  WINDERMERE 
— WINDERMERE  !  Never  canst  thou 
have  forgotten  the  imperishable  beau- 
ty of  those  more  than  fortunate — . 
those  thrice-blessed  Isles !  But  when 
last  we  saw  them  within  the  still  hea- 
ven of  thy  smiling  eyes,  summer  suns 
had  overloaded  them  with  beauty, 
and  they  stooped  their  flowers  and 
foliage  down  to  the  blushing — the 
burning  deep,  that  glowed  in  its  trans- 
parency with  other  Druid  groves  as 
gorgeous  as  themselves,  the  whole 
mingling  mass  of  reality  and  of 
shadow  forming  one  undistinguish- 
able  creation.  But  now,  lo  !  Winder- 
mere  in  Winter!  All  leafless  now 
the  groves  that  girdled  her,  as  if  shift- 
ing rainbows  were  in  love  perpetu- 
ally letting  fall  their  colours  on  the 
Queen  of  Lakes.  Gone  are  her  banks 
of  emerald,  that  carried  our  calm 
gazingswith  them,  sloping  away  back 
into  the  cerulean  sky.  Her  mountains. 
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shadowy  in  sunshine,  and  seeming 
restless  as  seas,  where  are  they  ?— 
And  the  cloud-cleaving  cliffs  that  shot 
up  into  the  blue  region  where  the 
buzzard  sailed?  All  gone.  But  mourn 
not  for  that  loss.  Accustom  thine  eye 
— and  through  it  thy  soul,  to  that 
transcendent  substitution,  and  deep- 
ly will  they  be  reconciled.  Sawest 
thou  ever  the  bosom  of  the  Lake 
hushed  into  profounder  rest  ?  No 
white-winged  pinnace  glides  through 
the  sunshine — no  clanking  oar  is  heard 
leaving  or  approaching  cape,  point,  or 
bay — no  music  of  voice,  stop,  or  string 
wakens  the  sleeping  echoes.  How 
strangely  dim  and  confused  on  the 
water  the  fantastic  frost-work  image- 
ry, yet  more  steadfastly  hanging 
there  than  ever  hung  the  summer 
banks  when  all  the  heavens  were 
still  as  the  breath  of  a  sleeping  child ! 
For  all  one  sheet  of  ice  now — clear 
as  the  Glass  of  Glamoury  in  which 
that  Lord  of  old  beheld  his  Geral- 
dine— is  Windermere,  the  heaven- 
loving  and  the  heaven-beloved.  Not 
a  wavelet  murmurs  in  all  her  bays, 
from  the  silvan  Brathay  to  where 
the  southern  straits  narrow  into  a 
river,  now  chained,  too,  on  his  sil- 
van course,  towai'ds  that  perilous  Es- 
tuary afar  off  raging  on  its  wreck- 
strewn  sands.  The  frost  came  after 
the  last  fall  of  snow — and  not  a  single 
flake  ever  touched  that  surface ;  and 
now,  that  you  are  contented  to  miss 
—or  rather  no  longer  miss — the  green 
twinkling  of  the  large  July  leaves, 
does  not  imagination  love  those 
motionless  frozen  forests,  cold  but 
not  dead,  serene  but  not  sullen,  and 
inspirative  in  the  strangeness  of 
their  appareling  wild  and  dreamy 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
scenery  of  foreign  climes,  far,  far 
away  among  the  regions  of  the 
North,  where  Nature  works  her 
wonders  aloof  from  human  eyes, 
and  that  wild  architect  the  Frost, 
during  the  absence  of  the  sun,  em- 
ploys his  long  nights  in  building 
and  dissolving  his  ice-palaces,  mag- 
nificent far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  power  set  to  work  at  the  bid- 
ding of  earth's  crowned  and  scep- 
tered  kings  ?  All  at  once  a  hun- 
dred houses,  high  up  among  the 
hills,  seem  on  fire.  The  setting  sun 
has  smitten  them,  and  the  snow- 
tracts  are  illuminated  by  harmless 
conflagrations.  Their  windows  are 


all  lighted  up  by  a  lurid  and  ghast- 
ly splendour,  in  its  strong  sudden- 
ness sublime.  But  look — look,  we 
beseech  you,  at  the  sun — the  sunset 
—the  sunset  region — and  all  that 
kindred  and  corresponding  heaven 
effulgent,  where  even  now  lay  in  its 
cold  glitter  the  blue  bosom  of  the 
frozen  lake.  Who  knows  the  laws 
of  light  and  the  perpetual  miracle 
of  their  operation  ?  God,  not  thou. 
The  snow-mountains  are  white  no 
more,  but  gorgeous  in  their  colour- 
ing as  the  clouds.  Lo !  Pavy-Ark 
— magnificent  range  of  cliffs — seem- 
ing to  come  forward,  while  you  gaze 
—how  it  glows  with  a  rosy  light,  as 
if  a  flush  of  flowers  decked  the  pre- 
cipice in  that  ineffably  delicate 
splendour  I  Langdale-Pikes,  me- 
thinks,  are  tinged  with  faintest,  finest 
purple — and  the  thought  of  violets 
is  with  us  as  we  gaze  on  the  slight 
tinted  beauty  of  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  dearest  to  the  setting  sun. 
But  that  long  broad  slip  of  orange- 
coloured  sky  is  yellowing  with  its 
reflection  almost  all  the  rest  of  our 
Alps — all  but  yon  stranger — the  sum- 
mit of  some  mountain  base.belonging 
to  another  region — ay — the  Great 
Gabel — silent  now  as  sleep — when 
last  we  clomb  his  cliffs,  thundering 
in  the  mists  of  all  his  cataracts.  la 
his  shroud  he  stands  like  a  ghost- 
pallid  and  colourless ; — beyond  the 
reach  of  the  setting  sun  he  lowers 
in  his  exclusion  from  the  rejoicing 
light — and  imagination,  personifying 
his  solitary  vastness  into  forsaken, 
life,  pities  the  doom  of  the  forlorn. 
Giant.  Ha !  just  as  the  eye  of  day  is 
about  to  shut,  one  smile  seems  sent 
afar  to  that  lonesome  mountain,  and 
a  crown  of  crimson  encompasses  his 
forehead. 

On  which  of  the  two  sunsets  art 
thou  now  gazing  ?  Thou  who  art  to 
our  old  loving  eyes  so  like  the 
"  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ?" 
On  the  sunset  in  the  heaven — or  the 
sunset  in  the  lake  ?  The  divine  truth 
is — O  Daughter  of  our  Age — thatboth 
sunsets  are  but  visions  of  our  own 
immortal  spirits,  creative  in  their 
immortality.  Lo  both  are  gone  from 
the  outward  world — and  nought  re- 
mains behind  but  a  forbidding  frown 
of  the  cold  bleak  snow !  Butimperish- 
able  in  thy  imagination  will  be  the 
sunset  that  owed  all  its  beauty  to  the 
beauty  of  thine  own  soul — and  though 
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it  will  sometimesfade  away  into  obli- 
vion— say  rather  retire  into  the  re- 
cesses of  thy  memory,  and  lie  there 
among  the  unsuspected  treasures  of 
forgotten  imagery  that  have  been  un- 
consciously accumulating  there  since 
iirst  those  gentle  eyes  of  thine  had 
perfect  vision  given  to  their  depths 
of  blue — yet,  mysteriously  brought 
back  from  vanishment  by  some  one 
single  silent  thought,  to  which  power 
lias  been  yielded  over  that  bright 
portion  of  the  Past,  will  that  sunset 
sometimes  re-appear  to  thee  in  soli- 
tude— or  haply  when  in  the  very 
heart  of  life.  And  then  surely  a  few 
tears  will  fall  for  sake  of  him  by 
whose  side  thou  stoodest,  when  first 
that  double  sunset,  confusing  Win- 
dermere  with  heaven,  enlarged  thy 
sense  of  beauty,  and  capacities  of  joy, 
and  made  thee — in  thy  father's  eyes 
•—the  sweetest — best — and  brightest 
poetess — whose  whole  life  is  musical 
inspiration — ode,  elegy,  and  hymn, 
sung  not  in  words  but  in  looks — 
sigh-breathed,  or  speechlessly  dis- 
tilled in  tears ! 

So  much,  though  but  little,  for  the 
beautiful — with,  perhaps,  a  tinge  of 
the  sublime.  Are  the  two  emotions 
different  and  distinct — think  ye — or 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  ? 
'Tis  a  puzzling  question — and  we, 
the  Sphinx,  might  wait  till  doomsday, 
before  you,  CEdipus,  could  solve  the 
enigma.  Certainly  a  Rose  is  one 
thing  and  Mount  ^Etna  is  another — an 
antelope  and  an  elephant — an  insect 
and  a  man-of-war,  both  sailing  in  the 
sun — a  little  lucid  well,  in  which  the 
fairies  bathe,  and  the  Greenland  Sea, 
in  which  Leviathan  is  "  wallowing  un- 
wieldy, enormous  in  his  gait" — the 
jewelled  finger  of  a  virgin  bride,  and 
grim  Saturn  with  his  ring — the  up- 
ward eye  of  a  kneeling  saint,  and  a 
comet, "  that  from  his  horrid  hair 
shakes  pestilence  and  war."  But  let 
the  rose  bloom  on  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  some  great 
king — among  the  temples  of  Balbec 
or  Syrian  Tadmor — and  in  its  beauty, 
methiriks,  'twill  be  also  sublime.  See 
the  antelope  bounding  across  a  ra- 
ging chasm — up  among  the  region  of 
eternal  snows  on  Mont  Blanc — and 
deny  it,  if  you  please — for  assuredly 
we  think  that  there  is  sublimity  in 
the  fearless  flight  of  that  beautiful 
creature,  to  whom  nature  grudged 
»ot  wings,  but  gave,  instead,  the 


power  of  plumes  to  her  small  deli- 
cate limbs,  unfractured  by  alighting 
among  the  pointed  rocks.  All  alone, 
by  your  single  solitary  self,  in  some 
wide,  lifeless  desert,  could  you  deny 
sublimity  to  the  unlooked-for  hum 
of  the  tiniest  insect,  or  to  the  sudden 
shiver  of  the  beauty  of  his  gauze- 
wings?  Not  you,  indeed.  Stooping 
down  to  quench  your  thirst  in  that 
little  lucid  well  where  the  fairies 
bathe,  what  if  you  saw  the  image  of 
the  evening  star  shining  in  some 
strange  subterranean  world  ?  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  you  would 
hold  in  your  breath,  and  swear  de- 
voutly that  it  was  sublime.  Dead  on 
the  very  evening  of  her  marriage  day 
is  that  virgin  bride  whose  delicate 
hands  were  so  beautiful — and  as 
she  lies  in  her  white  wedding  gar- 
ments that  serve  for  a  shroud — that 
emblem  of  eternity  and  of  eternal 
love — the  ring  upon  her  finger — with 
its  encased  star  shining  brightly  still 
now  that  her  eyes,  once  stars,  are 
closed — would,  methinks,  be  sublime 
to  all  Christian  hearts.  In  comparison 
with  all  these  beautiful  sublimities, 
Mount/Etna,  the  elephant,the  man-of- 
war,  Leviathan  swimming  the  ocean- 
stream,  Saturn  with  his  ring,  and 
with  his  horrid  hair  the  comet — • 
would  be  all  less  than  nothings  ! 
Therefore  beauty  and  sublimity  are 
twin-feelings  of  the  soul — one  and 
the  same  birth  of  imagination — 
throughout  all  life  inseparable — as 
you  or  any  man  may  know — if  you 
still  doubt  it — by  becoming  a  fire- 
worshipper — and  singing  your  morn- 
ing and  evening  orisons  to  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun. 

But  we  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  we  are  no  metaphysicians — and 
though  we  cannot  say  that 

"  The  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
Our  hearts  as  dry  as  dust ;" 

yet  as  the  metaphysics  of  most  other 
men  are  indeed  drier  than  the  baked 
dust  of  the  Great  Desert  when  driven 
by  sirocco  or  simoom  into  the  eyes 
and  noses  of  pilgrims  journeying  to 
Mecca,  we  are  off  and  away  out  of 
our  Winter  Rhapsody — and  beg  to 
conclude  Fytte  IV.  (shall  there  be 
Fyttes  V.  and  VI.? — Speak  and  it 
shall  be  done)  with  some  delightful 
Stanzas, this  instant — what  a  pleasant 
coincidence  ! — put  into  our  hands  by 
Beelzebub  —  Start  not — 'tis  but  a 
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Printer's    Devil — who    caught    the     paws,  put  him  into  too  great  a  fright 
Postman  at  our  street-door — and  ha-     to  remember  to  ask  the  postage.  ° 
ving  snatched  the  letter  out  of  his 

THE  WINTER  WILD. 

BY  DELTA. 

I. 

How  sudden  hath  the  snow  come  down ! 

Last  night  the  new  moon  shew'd  her  horn, 
And,  o'er  December's  moorland  brown, 

Rain  on  the  breeze's  wing  was  borne ; 
But,  when  I  ope  my  shutters,  lo  ! 

Old  Earth  hath  changed  her  garb  again, 
And,  with  its  fleecy  whitening,  Snow 

O'ermantles  hill,  and  cumbers  plain. 

ii. 
Bright  Snow,  pure  Snow,  I  love  thee  well, 

Thou  art  a  friend  of  ancient  days ; 
Whene'er  mine  eyes  upon  thee  dwell, 

Long-buried  thoughts  'tis  thine  to  raise  ;— 
Far — to  remotest  infancy — 

My  pensive  mind  thou  hurriest  back, 
When  first,  pure  blossoms  of  the  sky, 

I  watch' d  to  earth  your  mazy  track — 

in. 
And  upward  look'd,  with  wondering  eyes, 

To  see  the  heavens  with  motion  teem, 
And  butterflies,  a  thousand  ways, 

Down  flaking  in  an  endless  stream ; 
The  roofs  around  all  clothed  with  white, 

And  leafless  trees  with  feathery  claws, 
And  horses  black  with  drapery  bright, — 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  sight  it  was  ! 

IV. 

Each  season  had  its  joys  in  store, 

From  out  whose  treasury  boyhood  chose: 
What  though  blue  Summer's  reign  was  o'er, 

Had  Winter  not  his  storms  and  snows  ? 
The  Giant  then  aloft  was  piled, 

And  balls  in  mimic  war  were  toss'd, 
And  thumps  dealt  round  in  trickery  wild, 

As  felt  the  passer,  to  his  cost. 

v. 
The  wintry  day  was  as  a  spell 

Unto  the  spirit — 'twas  delight 
To  note  its  varying  aspects  well, 

From  dawn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  night, 
Pale  morning  on  the  hills  afar, — 

The  low  sun's  ineffectual  gleam, — 
The  twinkling  of  the  Evening  Star 

Reflected  in  the  frozen  stream : 

VI. 

And  when  the  silver  moon  shone  forth 

O'er  lands  and  lakes,  in  white  array'd, 
And  dancing  in  the  stormy  North 

The  red  electric  streamers  play'd ; 
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'Twas  ecstasy,  'neath  tinkling  trees, 

All  low-born  thoughts  and  cares  exiled, 
To  listen  to  the  Polar  breeze, 

And  look  upon  "  the  winter  wild." 

VII. 

Hollo !  make  way  along  the  line  :— 

Hark  how  the  peasant  scuds  along,— 
His  iron  heels,  in  concord  fine, 

Brattling  afar  their  under-song  : 
And  see,  that  urchin,  ho-ieroe  ! 

His  truant  legs  they  sink  from  under, 
And  to  the  quaking  sheet  below, 

Down  thwacks  he,  with  a  thud  like  thunder  \ 

VIII. 

The  skater  there,  with  motion  nice, 

In  semicirque  and  graceful  wheel, 
Chalks  out  upon  the  dark  clear  ice 

His  chart  of  voyage  with  his  heel ; 
Now  skimming  underneath  the  boughs,— 

Amid  the  crowd  now  gliding  lone, — 
Where  down  the  rink  the  curler  throws, 

With  dext'rous  arm,  his  booming  stone. 

IX. 

Behold !  upon  the  lapsing  stream 

The  frost-work  of  the  night  appears,— 
Beleaguer'd  castles,  round  which  gleam 

A  thousand  glittering  crystal  spears ; 
Here  galleys  sail  of  shape  grotesque ; 

There  hills  o'erspread  with  palmy  trees  j 
And,  mix'd  with  temples  Arabesque, — 

Bridges  and  pillar'd  towers  Chinese. 

x. 

Ever  doth  Winter  bring  to  me 

Deep  reminiscence  of  the  past : 
The  opening  flower,  and  leafing  tree,— 

The  sky  without  a  cloud  o'ercast, — 
Themselves  of  beauty  speak,  and  throw 

A  gleam  of  present  joy  around, 
But,  at  each  silent  fall  of  snow, 

The  heart  to  boyhood's  pulses  bound — 

XI. 

To  boyhood  turns  reflection  back, 

With  mournful  pleasure  to  behold 
Life's  early  morn,  the  sunny  track 

Of  feet,  now  mingled  with  the  mould  • 
Where  are  the  playmates  of  those  years  ? 

Hills  rise  ana  oceans  roll  between  : 
We  call — but  scarcely  one  appears — 

No  more  shall  be  what  once  hath  been. 

XII. 

Yes  I  gazing  o'er  the  bleak,  green  sea, 

The  snow-clad  peaks  and  desert  plain, 
Mirror'd  in  thought,  methinks  to  me 

The  spectral  Past  comes  back  again  : 
Once  more  in  Retrospection's  eyes, 

As  'twere  to  second  life  restored, 
The  perish'd  and  the  past  arise, 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 
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THE  numerous  matters  important 
to  the  public  interest,  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  du- 
ring the  last  ten  days  previous  to  the 
Christmas  Recess,  leave  us  but  little 
room  in  our  review  for  prefatory 
comment.  These  are  serious  times, 
in  which  a  plain,  straight-forward, 
practical  view  of  what  our  legislature 
is  doing,  becomes  highly  important  to 
almost  every  man  of  every  station ;  it 
seems  as  if  the  time  were  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  our  private  men  may  be 
forced  by  the  extraordinary  com- 
plexion of  affairs,  to  take  a  more  de- 
cisive attitude  with  regard  to  politics 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  useful  in  such 
a  case  than  a  clear  and  vigorous  com- 
prehension of  the  things  actually  said 
and  done  at  the  fountain-head  of  go- 
vernment. It  is  a  certain  truth,  that 
men  ignorantly  cry  out,  "  Reform," 
without  knowing  what  it  is  they 
would  reform,  and  suffer  their  minds 
to  run  riot  in  theoretical  fancies, 
while  the  practical  business  of  the 
country  is  hastily  glanced  at  as  a 
something  for  the  conversation  of 
the  day,  and  then  forgotten.  We 
wish,  then,  to  fasten  men's  attention 
upon  what  the  Parliament  is  about ; 
not  by  a  mere  dry  chronicle  of  their 
proceedings,  but  by  a  fair  off-hand 
telling  of  the  story  in  our  own 
fashion,  accompanied  by  such  com- 
mentaries of  our  own,  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  give  further  information 
on  the  subjects  noticed,  to  expose 
absurdity  and  quackery,  to  maintain 
sound  British  principles,  and,  in 
short,  to  make  the  honest  truth  ap- 
parent, to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  pretend  to 
notice  everything  that  takes  place 
in  Parliament ;  to  do  this  would  re- 
quire a  Double  Number  in  every 
month  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Houses  ;  and  AVC  would  not  that  the 
thrilling  delight,  which  the  public 
receives  by  the  occasional  duplica- 
tion of  Maga's  charms,  should  pall 
upon  the  sense  by  such  frequent  re- 
petition. Our  topics,  if  not  strictly 
original,  will  be  select,  and  we  shall 
not  cause  our  light  to  shine  upon 


the  mere  dross  and  chaff  of  Parlia- 
mentary discussion. 

Now  to  our  task.  In  the  last  Num- 
ber we  took  leave  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  14th  of  December,  and 
made  our  retiring  bow  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  We  now  turn  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  same  even- 
ing, and  find  the  corruption  of  the 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Evesham 
under  discussion,  to  the  consider- 
able discomfort  of  our  reforming 
Ministers,  whose  particular  conve- 
nience it  would  have  been  to  let  a 
new  writ  go  forth,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion be  had  for  this  place,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  To  Lord  Chandos  the 
merit  is  due  of  stopping  this  piece  of 
ministerial  expediency,  and  he  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  a  supersedeas 
on  the  writ,  which  we  shall  notice 
in  its  proper  place.  This  matter  was 
followed  by  a  conversation  respect- 
ing the  Stamford  petition,  complain- 
ing of  the  undue  interference  of  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, which  Mr  Tennyson  had  given 
notice  to  present  that  evening.  Mr 
Maberly,  whom,  were  we  a  Marquess, 
we  should  consider  rather  a  strange 
political  godfather  to  adopt,  appear- 
ed for  the  noble  lord,  and  conde- 
scended to  say,  that  he,  John  Maber- 
ly, would  be  "  infinitely  obliged"  to 
Mr  Tennyson  to  postpone  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition.  All  this 
matter  had  of  course  been  arranged 
beforehand  by  the  parties,  and  the 
present  was  merely  a  scene  got  up  for 
the  public  satisfaction.  Mr  Tennyson 
took  occasion  briefly  to  compliment 
himself  and  the  petitioners ;  to  de- 
scribe the  charges  in  the  petition  as 
involving  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  people ;  yet, 
"  hoping  that  Mr  Maberly's  request 
might,  in  some  degree,  have  been 
prompted  by  a  conviction  on  his  part, 
of  a  probability  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess might,  before  the  period  for 
presenting  the  petition  should  arrive, 
consent  to  withdraw  the  discharges 
served  upon  his  tenants,  who  did  not 
vote  at  the  last  election  agreeably  to 
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his  wishes,"  he  withdrew  the  pe- 
tition until  after  Christmas ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  understanding  of  the  House 
was,  that  the  Marquess  gave  in  to  his 
refractory  tenants,  and  that  the  peti- 
tion was  abandoned  altogether.  This 
Mr  Tennyson,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  public-spirited  gentleman  who 
was  affected  with  such  patriotic  in- 
dignation at  the  corruption  of  East 
Retford,  because  he  was  sure  of  be- 
coming member  for  Birmingham,  if, 
as  he  hoped,  he  should  succeed  in 
transferring  the  franchise  to  that 
town.  Now,  his  zeal  burns  for  Stam- 
ford, and  the  violated  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  on  what 
condition  does  he  abandon  this  high 
charge  against  a  peer  of  England, — 
this  accusation  ot  a  violation  of  the 
people's  liberties  ?  Why  this — that 
the  peer  in  question  will  not  turn 
out  of  doors  some  of  his  tenants  in 
Stamford  who  have  betrayed  him, 
and  broken  their  implied  promises. 
The  simple  facts  are  these — in  many 
of  the  English  boroughs  the  right  of 
voting  belongs  to  the  occupancy  of 
houses  within  the  borough.  Persons 
of  wealth, — peers  or  commoners, — • 
purchase  the  property  in  these  houses, 
and  then  allow  tenants  to  occupy 
them  at  a  nominal  rent,  whose  votes, 
when  they  are  required,  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  equivalent  for  the 
house  that  covers  them. 

But  these  men,  who  are  thus  mean 
and  base  enough  to  be  bribed  by  an- 
ticipation, take  it  into  their  heads,  by 
and  by,  that  they  are  to  have  their 
bribe  and  their  independence  both 
— vote  against  the  man  whose  house 
they  use  without  paying  for  it,  and 
then,  when  he  proceeds  to  kick  them 
out,  as  turnspits  that  run  backward 
instead  of  forward,  with  the  wheel 
to  which  they  are  tied  for  their  mas- 
ter's convenience,  they  raise  a  loud 
cry  about  tyranny  and  violated  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  get  such  men  as  Mr 
Tennyson  and  Sergeant  Wilde  to  be 
their  champions.  This  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case  at  Newark  and  at 
Stamford,  and  it  is  not  when  the  pa- 
trons of  these  places  are  turning  the 
worthless  people  out,  that  they 
should  be  complained  of,  but  while 
they  keep  them  in,  and  while  they 
use  such  vile  instruments  to  procure 
returns  of  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  is  the  real  violation 
of  public  liberty,  wherein  paltry 


slaves  are  fee'd  for  base  subserviency, 
and  when,  in  the  end,  they  forget 
themselves  and  are  turned  out,  it  is 
but  a  too  tardy  punishment.  Lord 
Exeter,  it  seems,  has  been  frighten- 
ed into  giving  way  to  a  part  of  his 
regiment  of  rogues  who  have  muti- 
nied. He  will  find  his  reward  in  the 
desertion  of  another  batch  of  them 
upon  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity. This  special  jobber  in  reform, 
Mr  Tennyson,  has  got  a  place  in  the 
Ordnance,  because  places  in  that 
department  were  going  a-begging  to 
any  one  who  could  command  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  We  should  like  to 
hear  Lord  Grey  explain  what  were 
the  qualifications  which  moved  him 
to  this  appointment. 

Following  the  conversation  on  the 
Stamford  petition,  there  was  a  brief 
discussion  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
petition  of  the  city  of  London,  for  a 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals. 
The  whole  amount  of  this  duty  was 
stated  to  be  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  one-half  is  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  A  tax  in 
every  way  more  impolitic,  more  in- 
jurious to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country,  more  grinding!  y  op- 
pressive to  the  poor,  than  this  coal- 
tax,  does  not  exist.  If  coals  were 
the  production  of  France  or  Russia, 
and  not  of  England,  the  free-trade 
gentlemen  would,  no  doubt,  have 
long  ere  this  thundered  forth  their 
opinions  of  its  enormity,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  political  philosophers 
and  cosmopolitan  philanthropists. 
But  coals  are  the  produce  of  our  own 
soil,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
notice  of  these  men  of  "  enlarged 
views."  It  is  perfectly  monstrous, 
that  a  commodity  of  this  kind,  the 
cost  of  which  enters  into  the  price 
of  almost  every  manufacture,  and 
which,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  the  poor  as  food  itself,  should 
be  heavily  taxed  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  obtain  it  by  sea.and  should 
continue  to  be  taxed,  while  the  du- 
ties on  foreign  luxuries  are  dimi- 
nished or  taken  away.  There  seems 
to  be  a  mental  blindness,  which  is 
not  inaptly  termed  "  The  free-trade 
insanity,"  in  our  policy  with  regard 
to  customs  duties,  which  is  at  once 
amazing  and  pitiable  to  behold  in  a 
country  like  this,  of  which  the  great- 
ness so  much  depends  upon  a  whole- 
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some  policy  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  trade.  We  take  off  the 
duty  from  Russian  tallow,  and  we 
koep  on  the  duty  on  English  coals — 
What  palpable  madness !  By  increa- 
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of  the  truck  system  upon  large  bo- 
dies  of  the  working  people.  As  to 
the  principle,  it  was  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve the  advocates  of  free-trade 
railing  upon  the  pernicious  system 


sing  the  import  of  tallow  from  Rus-     of  truck,"  which,  if  it  be  indeed  per- 
nicious, their  "  general  principle," 


sia,  we,  no  doubt,  increase  the  ex- 
port to  that  country  of  our  goods,  or 
perhaps  our  gold;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  discourage  our  own  pro- 
duce of  tallow,  and  thus  almost 
wholly  annihilate  a  very  important 
profit  of  the  cattle  farmer.  By  ta- 
king off  the  coal-duty,  we  would  im- 
mediately increase  the  consumption, 
and  cheapen  the  innumerable  ar- 
ticles in  the  manufacture  and  car- 
riage of  which  coals  are  used — we 
would  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  poor,  by  enabling  them  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  their  fuel,  and 
by  affording  an  additional  demand 
for  labour  at  the  collieries,  which 
again  would  lead  to  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  excisable  articles.  Thus 
in  every  way  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage, and  no  corresponding  dis- 
advantage, except  the  abandonment 
of  a  small  item  in  the  customs'  re- 
venue, which  is  never  heeded  when 
the  object  is  to  promote  foreign 
trade.  What  magic  there  is  in  this 
word  "  foreign,"  which  so  complete- 
ly turns  people's  heads,  and  stupifies 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  infinitely  su- 
perior advantages  of  the  home-trade, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  see  ;  and 
we  are  not  without  fear  that  shame- 
ful motives  of  private  interest  might 
too  often  be  found  at  the  bottom, 
with  many  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  our  domestic  interests  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  fo- 
reign shipping  and  foreign  produc- 
tions. If  the  city  of  London  would 
persevere  respecting  this  pernicious 
coal-duty,  they  would  very  soon  suc- 
ceed in  its  removal ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  be  content  to  let  the 
matter  drop  with  the  presentation  of 
this  petition. 

Mr  Littleton's  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  wages  otherwise  than  in  money ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  abolish  the  "  Truck 
System,"  gave  rise  to  a  very  length- 
ened debate,  which, if  not  distinguish- 
ed by  the  display  of  any  very  bril- 
liant ability,  was  yet  ably  and  sen- 
sibly conducted.  The  question  is  an 
important  one,  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple involved,  and  the  practical  effect 


repeated  out  of  political  economy 
books  till  we  are  sick,  and  unfortu- 
nately acted  upon  till  we  are  sore 
from  its  effects,  is  blown  to  atoms. 
In  the  late  Ministry,  and  in  the  Li- 
verpool Ministry,  we  always  found 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  abettor  and  the 
advocate  of  the  "  liberal  and  scienti- 
fic principles,"  as  their  disciples  are 
pleased  to  call  them,  of  the  free-trade 
gentry,  and  the  Whigs  soused  him 
with  their  praises,  and  turned  the 
man  into  a  milk-sop ;  the  same  Sir 
Robert  has  now  found  out,  that  while 
he  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  truck  system,  he  is  yet 
aware  that  the  measure  is  not  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  strict  rules 
of  political  economy.  "  The  rules  of 
that  science,"  he  continues,  "  have 
reference  to  the  production  of  wealth 
in  a  nation  ;  but  I  must  enquire  what 
effect  the  application  of  them,  in  a 
given  case,  is  likely  to  have  on  the 
morals  of  a  country.  If  it  were 
shewn  to  me,  that  the  application  of 
those  rules  added  to  the  stock  of 
wealth,  but  tended  at  the  same  time 
to  the  destruction  of  morals  amongst 
the  people,  I  certainly,  to  preserve 
those  morals  pure,  would  overlook 
and  throw  aside  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy."  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  very  indifferent  speaking,  and 
dreadfully  Peel-ish  in  its  style;  but 
it  is  not  that,  but  the  heresy  which 
shocks  us.  What,  then,  can  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  golden  science  of  poli- 
tical economy,  or  "  the  application  of 
them  in  a  given  case,"  as  Sir  Robert 
hath  it,  be  adverse  to  purity  of  mo- 
rals? Peter  M'Culloch,  where  are 
thy  thunderbolts 't  Lift  up  your  voice, 
O  most  learned  Professor  in  Lord 
Brougham's  university  of  Cockaigne, 
and  let  it  be  heard,  "  vohimed,  and 
vast,  and  rolling  far,"  against  a  ca- 
lumny so  grievous  !  Your  friend 
Hume,  however,  is  still  true  as  steel ; 
let  that  be  your  comfort  amid  the 
awful  back-sliding  of  others. 

As  to  the  practical  part  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  some 
members,  for  whom  we  have  a  high 
respect,  seem  to  be,  that  the  truck; 
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system  is  so  very  injurious  to  the 
working  people.  There  is  an  old 
saying  to  this  effect,  that  "  though 
Solomon  was  wise,  and  Samson  was 
strong,  neither  of  them  could  pay 
money  if  they  hadn't  it."  The  mas- 
ter manufacturers  are  not  a  whit 
more  able  in  this  respect  than  Solo- 
mon and  Samson.  The  political  phi- 
losophers have  abolished  by  law  the 
small  notes,  wherewith  workmen 
were  wont  to  be  paid ;  gold  is  too 
expensive  for  those  whose  works 
proceed  principally  on  credit,  and 
they  are  forced  upon  the  system  of 
using  the  commodities  themselves, 
instead  of  the  money  which  repre- 
sents commodities.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  better  for  the  workmen  to 
be  paid  in  money,  but  still  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  paid  in  goods  than  to  get 
no  payment  at  all,  and  in  many  cases 
this  would  be  the  necessary  alterna- 
tive. We  should  recommend  Mi- 
Littleton  to  be  very  cautious  how  he 
meddles  in  this  matter,  while  the 
money  of  the  country  remains  in  its 
present  restricted  state,  lest  he  should 
find,  that  instead  of  conferring  a 
boon,  he  has  inflicted  a  very  serious 
evil  on  the  working-people,  by  his 
bill.  Mr  Atwood,  in  a  very  able 
speech,  took  a  view  of  the  question 
in  this  light;  upon  which  Mr  Pou- 
lett  Thompson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  unites  in  him- 
self as  much  flippancy,  confidence, 
and  shallowness,  as  can  be  found  in 
any  man  in  England,  arose  and  spoke 
the  following  nonsense:  "  Sir,  if  I 
agreed  with  my  honourable  friend 
who  has  just  sat  down,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  paying  wages  in  goods 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  substitute 
for  paper  credit,  I  should  find  in  that 
an  additional  argument  for  support- 
ing this  measure.  Until  the  House 
decides  upon  a  new  system  of  cur- 
rency, I  think  we  are  bound  to  main- 
tain that  which  exists;  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  a  paper  currency,  bad 
as  it  was,  was  much  preferable  to  a 
currency  of  cheese  and  butter,  and 
I  know  not  what  else  as  worthless,  as 
a  medium  of  exchange."  Now,  this 
foolish,  flippant  gentleman  should 
have  been  told,  that  the  goods  given 
by  masters  to  workmen,  are  not  in- 
tended as  "  currency,"  but  as  articles 
of  consumption;  that  small  notes 
were  objected  to  by  him  and  his 
tribe  as  having  no  intrinsic  value, 
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and  being  liable  to  indefinite  increase 
for  purposes  of  speculation, — two 
objections  which  do  not  apply  to 
butter  and  cheese,  suppose  they  were 
made  "  currency;"  and  that  what- 
ever he  may  think  (being  a  mighty 
fine  gentleman)  of  the  worthlessuess 
of  butter  and  cheese,  they  are  good 
and  valuable  things, — nay,  prized  by 
some  quite  as  much  as  Russian  tal- 
low, for  which  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has,  from  certain 
mercantile  habits,  a  much  greater 
taste. 

At  the  time  the  debate  took  place, 
the  bill  had  not  been  printed ;  it  has 
since  been  put  into  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers— it  sets  out  with  enumerating 
and  repealing  eighteen  previous  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  the  principal  of 
the  new  provisions  are,  that  all  con- 
tracts for  the  hiring  of  artificers  must 
be  made  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm — that  contracts  for  hiring  must 
not  contain  any  stipulation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  wages  shall  be  ex- 
pended— and  that  all  wages  must  be 
paid  to  the  workman  in  cash,  or  with 
his  consent  in  bank-notes,  and  not 
otherwise. 

On  the  15th,  Mr  Robert  Grant, 
who  represents  the  Jews  in  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  very  considerable  expense 
to  that  high-minded  and  eminently 
national  body,  gave  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  the  17th  of  February,  for  the 
removal  of  their  civil  disabilities, 
unless  a  bill  now  in  progress  for  the 
repeal  of  the  oath  of  abjuration 
should  accomplish  his  purpose  other- 
wise. 

General  Gascoigne  said,  he  would 
feel  ithis  duty  very  narrowly  to  Avatch 
any  measure,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  admit  Jew,  Gentile,  and 
Pagan,  to  the  House.  This  is  from  a 
soldier.  Should  the  measure  make 
its  way  to  the  Upper  House,  we  shall 
be  curious  to  see  what  the  Bishops 
will  say  to  it.  Surely  they  will  be 
to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block.  A, 
good  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  this 
evening  by  a  discussion  on  a  motion, 
for  returnsrespecting  the  magistrates 
of  Ireland,  introduced  by  a  Mr 
O'Gorman  Mahon,  who  seems  to  be 
rather  a  rough  and  unpolished  speci- 
men from  the  sister  island.  It  ap* 
peared  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
had  himself  been  dismissed  from  the 
Irish  magistracy,  by  a  peremptory. 
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order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  As  his 
motion  was  framed,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  very  improper  one.  It  was  happily 
ridiculed  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
to  the  great  amusement  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  House. 

On  the  16th,  the  proceedings  of  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  had  much 
variety.  Mr  Hobhouse  was  consecu- 
tively eloquent  on  thesubject  of  select 
vestries  in  general,  and  St  James's 
parish  in  particular;  the  elective 
franchise  in  Galway,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  insane  persons  in  madhouses, 
which  last  subject,  he  hinted  more 
than  once,  was  of  particular  interest  to 
his  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Cricklade.  We  hope  there  was  no 
ugly  insinuation  in  this.  Mr  Ewart 
presented  a  petition  from  certain  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in 
Liverpool,  and  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  praying  "  to  be  removed  from 
the  disabilities  at  present  imposed 
upon  them."  This  petition  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table,  but  if  the 
Liverpool  Jews  wish  to  be  "  remo- 
ved," their  petition  should  with  more 
propriety  have  been  referred  to  the 
Emigration  Committee.  Then  came 
"  Negro  Slavery" — "  Parish  Regis- 
ters"— "  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Retrenchment"  — "  Galway  Fran- 
chise" again — upon  which  Mr  Wyse, 
the  wisest  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic members,  made  a  set  speech, 
and  a  good  one.  After  this  Mr  Tre- 
vor fired  a  shot-preliminary  against 
Cobbett's  Register.  Mr  Wyse  argued 
the  propriety  of  extending  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  Ireland  to  house- 
hold property,  and  Mr  Hume  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  reform  from 
Southampton,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  to  read  a  severe 
lecture  to  the  members  for  that  town. 
One  of  them,  Mr  Barton  Hoy,  retort- 
ed with  some  smartness  upon  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  and  a  per- 
sonal scene,  which  is  always  interest- 
ing to  the  House,  and  generally 
amusing  when  Mr  Hume  is  one  of 
the  parties  militant,  was  the  con- 
sequence. "  Sir,"  said  Mr  Hoy, "  the 
honourable  member  for  Middlesex 
has  lately  assumed  a  tone  and.  man- 
ner in  this  House,  in  his  conduct  to 
other  members,  in  which  he  is,  I 
must  say,  by  no  means  warranted. 
He  dictates  to  them  what  course 
they  should  take,  and  takes  them  to 
task  for  their  conduct,  He  is,  by  hia 


own  appointment,  receiver-general 
of  petitions,  and  redresser-general 
of  wrongs.  Like  a  true  Indian  sports- 
man, he  goes  at  all  kinds  of  game, 
from  an  elephant  to  a  snipe.  I  re- 
gret that  the  honourable  member  has 
not,  on  this  occasion,  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  one  more  able  to 
enter  into  contest  with  him  than  I 
am,  but  I  hope  that  on  some  occa- 
sion, when,  Quixote-like,  the  honour- 
able member  sallies  forth  to  redress 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he 
may  mistake  some  powerful  giant 
for  a  windmill,  and  be  vanquished  in 
the  encounter.  If  he  should  fall,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  with  writing  his  epi- 
taph ' procumbithumibos?"  We  wish 
honourable  gentlemen  would  be  a  lit- 
tle more  accurate  in  their  learned  al- 
lusions. Don  Quixote  did  not  mistake 
a  giant  for  a  windmill,  but  a  wind- 
mill for  a  giant,  which  makes  all  the 
difference.  Certainly  Mr  Hume  has 
grown  prodigiously  authoritative 
since  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned 
him  up  member  for  Middlesex;  but 
if  he  continue  in  this  strain,  it  will 
require  neither  windmill  nor  giant 
to  bring  him  down.  To  be  humbly 
useful,  is  the  character  for  which 
his  qualifications  fit  him — if  he  per- 
sists in  endeavouring  to  climb  above 
this,  he  will  tumble  down  below  it. 

The  petitions  being  disposed  of, 
Lord  Chandos  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  a  supersedeas  of  the  Eve- 
sham  Election  Writ,  grounded  on  the 
necessity  of  an  enquiry  respecting 
the  bribery  that  had  been  committed 
at  the  previous  election,  before  the 
same  parties  should  be  allowed  again 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 
Upon  this  motion  a  very  interesting 
debate  took  place,  the  progress  and 
the  result  of  which  spoke  little  for 
the  sincerity  or  the  strength  of  the 
new  government.  The  Ministry  and 
their  supporters,  notwithstanding 
their  zeal  for  a  general  reform,  or 
their  own  manufacture,  would  by 
no  means  give  their  assistance  to  the 
checking  of  flagrant  abuse  in  this 
particular  case.  Anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  two  purchaseable 
seats,  and  nettled  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual case  of  their  favourite  grie- 
vance taken  up  by  honest  hands, 
who  would  not  suffer  any  jobbing 
advantage  to  be  made  of  it,  they  sud- 
denly found  out  the  vast  iniquity  of 
suspending  the  elective  rights  of  all 
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the  voters,  on  account  of  the  delin- 
quency of  apart — a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion which  no  suggestion  would  en- 
able them  to  take  in  the  East  Retford 
case — and  with  sundry  symptoms  of 
extreme  ill-temper,  they  avowed  a 
decided  hostility  to  the  motion.  They 
were,  however,  destitute  of  strength 
to  resist  the  party  of  the  Marquess  of 
Chandos,  and  he  carried  his  motion 
in  the  teeth  of  their  opposition.  With 
respect  to  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  to  be  denied,  that 
many  cases,  as  bad  as  that  of  Eve- 
sham,  notoriously  exist,  and  have  oc- 
casionally been  brought  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  any  such  special  notice  ha- 
ving been  taken  of  them,  as  has  been 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  if  it  be 
true,  as  lias  been  so  loudly  stated  on 
one  side,  and  not  denied  on  the  other, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  reform  is  a  thing 
of  more  urgent  necessity  now,  than 
it  has  hitherto  been,  there  is  no  in- 
consistency in  laying  hold  of  a  fla- 
grant case  of  corruption,  which  is 
presented  with  the  proper  and  formal 
evidence,  and  demanding  that  the 
evil  should  be  remedied.  Mr  War- 
burton,  who  is,  for  a  man  affecting 
science,  sometimes  strangely  illogi- 
cal, would  persuade  us,  that  it  is  un- 
just to  punish  one  borough,  without 
a  sweeping  measure  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  whole — he  might  as  well 
argue,  that  one  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
having  been  found  guilty  by  good 
evidence,  we  should  let  him  go,  until 
evidence  can  be  found  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  whole  party.  But  the 
most  important  view  of  the  matter  is 
this,  that  expediency  and  sound  prac- 
tical policy  demand,  that  whatever 
produces  so  very  important  a  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  society,  as 
Parliamentary  Reform,  should  be  ac- 
complished gradually,  so  as  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  new  relations  of 
men  and  things  to  adjust  themselves 
peaceably,  and  in  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent form.  What  infatuation  is  it, 
that  makes  men  blind  to  the  rash 
folly  of  attempting,  at  one  legislative 
blow,  to  destroy  the  institutions  of  a 
thousand  years  ?  If  reform  is  to  be 
accomplished  peaceably,  it  must  be 
done  gradually,  taking  up  the  worst 
cases  as  they  arise,  or  perhaps  seek- 
ing them  out.  A  sudden  and  general 
reform  in  a  matter  of  such  high  na- 


tional  importance  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  Parliament,  is 
revolution  ;  and  if  it  were  done  with- 
out popular  tumult,  and  general  ter- 
ror, and  consequent  misery,  it  would 
be  a  miracle.  In  the  present  crisis, 
therefore,  nothing  could  be  more 
politic,  than  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  writ  for  such  a  place  as  Evesham, 
and  put  the  abused  franchise  into 
better  hands ;  and  it  must  tend,  along 
with  many  other  things,  very  much 
to  lower  the  character  of  Lord  Grey's 
government,  that  for  the  paltry  sake 
of  a  temporary  convenience,  to  be 
derived  from  the  corrupt  purchase 
of  two  seats,  they  should,  in  this 
instance,  have  not  only  eaten  up  their 
own  words,  but  their  own  princi- 
ples. 

The  question  respecting  Evesham 
election  writ  being  settled,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  lawyers ;  first,  Mr  John  Camp- 
bell moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  establishing  a  general  register  for 
all  deeds  and  instruments  affecting 
real  property  in  England  and  Wales 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  that  the 
question  was  as  great  and  as  important 
a  one  as  ever  was  introduced  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  announ- 
ced his  intention  of  opposing  the  bill 
upon  the  second  reading.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  also  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tended opposition,  and  treated  the 
proposition  with  ridicule  and  some 
asperity.  As  neither  of  these  emi- 
nent lawyers  entered  into  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  motion,  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  expectation, 
until  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing shall  develope  what  the  objec- 
tions are  to  making  a  system  general 
throughout  England,  which  already 
prevails  in  the  great  counties  of 
York  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Though  not  in  general  disposed  to 
very  profound  admiration  ot  the  wis- 
dom, or  the  manner  of  its  display  in 
Mr  John  Campbell,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  while  we  remain  unenlight- 
ened by  the  arguments  of  his  learn- 
ed opponents,  that  a  general  public 
registry  of  deeds  is  an  establishment 
of  most  important  necessity,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  astonishment 
that  the  kingdom  should  remain  at 
this  day  without  such  an  important 
security  in  the  transfer  of  landed 
property.  «  With  regard  to  the  iiu 
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interest  in  land,"  says  Mr  Campbell, 
"  tlie  occupier  may  be  tenant  at  will 
— tenant  for  a  year — tenant  for  his 
own  life — tenant  in  tail,  or  tenant  in 
fee.  The  nature  of  his  tenure  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  title- 
deeds  or  other  writings,  and  these 
must  be  procured  and  consulted  be- 
fore a  purchase  can  be  made.  But 
then  a  difficulty  immediately  pre- 
sents itself — how  do  you  know  that 
the  writings  which  the  vender  pro- 
duces are  all  the  writings  which  can 
be  presented  to  shew  that  the  title 
to  the  estate  is  good  ?  He  may  sup- 
press or  conceal  some ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  documents  may  exist 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
duce, but  which  he  is  entirely  igno- 
rant of."  Every  one  at  all  conver- 
sant with  such  matters,  knows  that 
this  statement  is  true,  and  it  will  be 
for  those  who  oppose  a  general  re- 
gistry, to  shew  in  what  other  manner 
this  doubtfulness  in  so  serious  a 
matter  as  the  conveyance  of  landed 
property  is  to  be  done  away  with.  In 
England  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  agent  of  a  purchaser  of  property 
to  be  furnished  with  a  mass  of  parch- 
ments in  support  of  an  abstract  of 
,itle,  which  if  spread  out,  would  al- 
most carpetthe  whole  estate, meadow 
and  pasture,  toft  and  croft,  park  and 
mddock— a  mass  which  no  human 
)atience  can  ever  carefully  examine  ; 
ind  after  all,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
some  others  may  not  exist,  which 
•ender  all  those  no  better  than  so 
nuch  waste  paper.  How  much  more 
safe,  expeditious,  and  satisfactory 
voulditnot  be,  to  have  an  authentic 
ibstract  from  a  registry-office,  where 

i  would  be  certain  that  all  valid 
deeds  respecting  the  property  must 

entered,  and  where  its  various 
ransfers  would  be  briefly  set  forth, 
while  for  particular  investigations 
copies  at  length  of  the  conveyances 
could  be  had.  The  talk  about  "  ex- 
losure"  is  mere  affectation.  If  a 
man  be  honest  and  not  a  fool,  he  Avill 
not  care  about  his  transfer  of  landed 
property  being  entered  in  a  public 
office ;  if  he  be  not  honest,  so  much 
the  better  that  he  should  have  a  re- 
gistry-office to  thwart  and  perplex 
his  plans. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  then  brought 
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forward  his  motion  respecting  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  his  statement  was 
so  prolix,  and  so  devoid  of  force 
and  spirit,  for  few  persons,  except 
those  particularly  interested,  will 
have  courage  to  attempt  reading  the 
speech,  and  yet  it  would  be  well 
that  the  country  at  large  knew  the 
abuses  of  the  present  system  in  the 
Chancery  Court,  and  cried  out  as 
one  man  for  their  reformation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  clearness,  no  certain- 
ty, no  provision  for  dispatch  in  any 
one  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
cause,  while  the.  profits  of  counsel, 
solicitors,  masters,  clerks,  and  others 
that  we  have  neither  memory,  time, 
nor  space,  to  enumerate,  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  delay  of  justice 
which  takes  place.  But  so  shame- 
fully loose  is  the  system,  that  even 
when  all  the  delays  are  overcome, 
and  a  decree  obtained,  the  contro- 
versy may  possibly  have  to  begin 
afresh,  to  find  out  what  the  decree 
was,  and  the  unfortunate  suitor  be 
as  far  from  an  actual  decision  as 
ever. ,  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
following  statement  is  from  no  rant- 
ing Oppositionist,  who  talks  at  ran- 
dom about  what  he  does  not  accu- 
rately know,  but  has  been  given  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  ablest 
Chancery  lawyer  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  one  most  constantly  employ- 
ed. Sir  Edward  Sugden  says,  "  the 
pressure  of  business  is  such,  that 
after  every  decision,  no  one  can  dis- 
tinctly say  what  it  is,  and  one  barri- 
ster having  one,  and  another  another, 
the  registrar  is  not  able  to  draw  it  up. 
Then  come  hearings  and  re-hearings 
in  the  registrar's  office,  before  a  per- 
son incompetent  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter, to  settle  what  the  decree  of  the 
court  was;  and  after  an  enormous 
expense  for  attendances,  not  to  men- 
tion the  loss  of  two  or  three  months' 
time  perhaps,  the  parties  again  come 
to  the  court — when  judge,  barristers, 
and  every  one  have  forgotten  every 
thing  about  the  cause — to  have  decided 
what  the  court  decided  three  months 
before" 

"  That,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "  is 
not  the  way  that  justice  should  be 
administered  in  a  free  country." 
Why,  no,  truly  !  it  requires  but  little 
profundity  of  knowledge  to  arrive 
Y 
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at  that  conclusion.  Not  the  way  that 
justice  should  be  administered !  How 
wretchedly  tame  is  this  manner  of 
speaking !  It  is  most  abominably 
wrong,  and  so  incredibly  stupid  and 
absurd  withal,  that,  unless  with  such 
grave  authority  as  that  under  which 
we  have  received  it,  we  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
thing  so  monstrous  could  occur  in 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  Sir 
Edward  announced  his  determina- 
tion, however,  to  be  so  fixed  for  the 
removal  of  this  evil,  that  if  it  were 
not  taken  up  by  the  government,  he 
would  himself  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure for  its  remedy.  In  the  present 
instance,  he  contented  himself  with 
a  statement  of  his  view  of  the  evils 
existing  in  the  Chancery  administra- 
tion generally,  and  made  no  motion 
with  a  view  to  their  remedy,  leaving 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Mr  Hume,  it  appears,  has  invented 
a  term  to  designate  these  speeches, 
which  lead  to  nothing  specific — he 
calls  them  "  splash ;"  and  poor  Sir 
Edward  was  astounded  in  the  midst 
of  his  grave  speech,  by  hearing  Mr 
Hume  announce,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  distinctly  heard,  "  This 
is  mere  splash."  The  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex  subsequently 
explained,  that  he  was  merely  talking 
aside  at  the  time,  and  did  not  intend 
to  address  the  House  at  large,  or  to 
offend  the  learned  ex-Solicitor- Ge- 
neral. -^ 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  who  is  a 
bold  little  man  in  professional  mat- 
ters, and  not  a  little  confident  in  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  thought  pro- 
per to  inform  the  House,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  that  the  present 
Chancellor  was  "  entirely  uninform- 
-ed  on  the  law  of  equity,  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  administer,"  and 
in  any  case,  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that  he  should  decide  wrong. 
This,  from  the  greatest  practitioner 
in  the  Court,  concerning  the  judge 
before  whom  he  must  daily  plead 
the  causes  of  his  clients ;  this,  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  respect- 
ing the  principal  judge  in  the  king- 
dom, is  sufficient  to  fill  the  public 
with  disgust  against  a  system  which 
makes  such  a  gross  anomaly  possible. 
The  selection  of  a  judge,  on  the 
ground  of  political  ability  merely,  is, 
after  all,  just  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  choose  a  man  for  political  of- 


fice, on  account  of  his  legal  know- 
ledge. What  would  be  thought  of 
Mr^Justice  Littledale,  as  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ? 

On  the  17th,  the  House  of  Lords 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  Scotcli 
representation,  and  the  desire  exist- 
ing in  Scotland  for  a  reform  therein. 
Lord  King,  a  worthy  champion  for 
any  thing  having  a  dash  of  absurd 
extravagance,  mingled  with  its  radi- 
cal principles,  presented  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  Reform  petition  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  petition  was  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Haddington,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  expressions  it 
contained;  and  his  Lordship's  speech, 
after  Lord  King  had  consented  to 
withdraw  the  petition,  was  one  of 
that  description  which  always  makes 
us  honour  the  House  of  Lords — de- 
liberate and  manly,  well  considered 
and  well  expressed;  with  the  mo- 
deration that  belongs  to  truth,  and 
the  dignity  that  belongs  to  high 
station.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  too, 
spoke  with  a  zeal  and  spirit  worthy 
of  the  country  which  takes  "  Nemo 
me  impune  lacesset"  for  its  motto. 
"  Epithets,"  eaid  the  noble  Lord, 
"  have  been  applied  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  which  will  justify  the  ob- 
servations which  I  am  about  to  make. 
These  expressions  have  not  only 
been  used  by  a  noble  English  Peer 
(King),but  they  also  fell  from  a  noble 
Viscount,  connected  with  Scotland, 
(Duncan.)  They  stated  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  oppressed 
and  degraded ;  but  I  tell  these  noble 
lords,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  your 
Lordships,  that  if  the  people  of  Scot- 
land considered  themselves  oppress- 
ed and  degraded,  they  would  not 
tamely  submit  without  addressing 
your  Lordships  in  a  very  different 
manner ;  they  would  make  their  com- 
plaints heard  throughout  the  empire, 
I  will  assert  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land are  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  their  representatives,  or  we 
should  before  now  have  heard  of 
their  dissatisfaction.  It  is  quite  a 
new  thing  to  hear  that  Scotland  is 
not  well  represented  in  the  United 
Parliament.  I  defy  any  man  in  the 
House  to  say,  that  out  of  the  forty- 
five  Scotch  Members,  there  is  any  one 
man  who  is  corruptly  returned.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  at  least 
forty-four  out  of  the  forty-five  mem- 
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bers  returned  for  Scotland,  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  place  which 
they  represent — this  cannot  be  alle- 
ged of  the  English  Members.  I  say 
the  people  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  representation,  and  do  not  de- 
sire a  change." 

This  is  something  like  what  a 
speech  should  be — it  stirs  a  man's 
blood,  and  relieves  one  from  the  dull 
insipidity  which  is  the  ordinary  in- 
fliction of  speeches. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mi- 
Wilson  Patton  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  duties  on  printed 
cottons.  It  appears  that  two  millions 
a-year  are  levied  for  this  tax,  of 
which,  at  least  three-fourths  are 
paid  back  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks, 
and  no  more  than  from  four  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  reaches 
the  Exchequer.  The  tax,  moreover, 
presses  very  unequally,as  the  dearest 
and  the  cheapest  printed  cottons  pay 
the  same  duty  per  yard.  A  tax,  in 
every  respect  so  objectionable,  can- 
not long  continue  to  exist  in  its  pre- 
sent form. 

Lord  Nugent  postponed  his  "  La- 
bouring Poor  Bill,"  until  after  the 
holydays.  He  attempted  an  apolo- 
getic explanation  of  the  postpone- 
ment; but  he  need  not  have  given 
himself  the  trouble.  Every  one 
knows  how  necessary  postponement 
is  at  present  to  the  health  of  any 
measure,  to  which  a  member  of  the 
government  stands  godfather. 

A  conversation  arose  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  petitions  by  Mr 
Curteis,  as  to  the  benefit  of  support- 
ing the  labouring  poor  by  small 
grants  of  land,  to  be  cultivated  by 
spade  labour,  when  Sir  John  Se- 
bright,  member  for  Hertfordshire, 
maintained  the  extraordinary  doc- 
trine, that  a  free  gift  of  ground,  be- 
yond the  quantity  necessary  for  a 
kitchen-garden,  would  be  not  a  boon, 
but  a  disadvantage,  to  the  labourers. 
What  dogma  is  there  so  strange  that 
will  not  find  some  supporters  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  ?  There 
were  some  men  there  who  supported 
M'Culloch'sinsanityaboutabsentees. 

The  enlightened  and  liberal  Alder- 
man Waithmansaidjthere was  scarce- 
ly a  position  in  political  economy 
that  experience  did  not  contradict — 
Et  tu  Bmte  !  The  worthy  alderman 
said,  that,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
he  would  lay  on  the  table  "  a  string 


of  resolutions,"  to  exhibit  the  cause 
of  all  our  misfortunes.  There  are 
less  sensible  fellows  in  the  world 
than  Alderman  Waithmanj  but  he 
had  better  take  care  of  Hunt.  Two 
stars  cannot  shine  at  once  in  the 
saint-  firmament. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  Lords,  Lord 
Stanhope  poured  forth  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  the  wrath  which, 
had  been  swelling  in  his  bosom  since 
the  10th,  when  Lord  Brougham 
thought  fit  to  be  sarcastically  witty 
at  his  lordship's  expense.  Lord 
Stanhope's  severity  was  bitter  and 
contemptuous  enough ;  it  produced 
no  reply. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  announced 
his  intention  of  looking  particularly 
to  the  care  of  the  numerous  lunatics 
of  whom  he  is  the  official  guardian ; 
and  spoke  of  the  appointment  of  a 
small  medical  board,  as  a  kind  of 
cabinet  council,  to  advise  the  Lord 
Chancellor  respecting  these  unhappy 
persons.  We  hope  there  is  no  job 
in  this.  There  are  many  "  doctors" 
about  the  London  University,  who 
would  be  happy  to  accept  the  assu- 
rances of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  dis- 
tinguished consideration,  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  snug  little  appoint- 
ment of  this  sort. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Robinson 
presented  a  petition  complaining  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  late  Liverpool 
election  ;  upon  which  Mr  Ewart,  the 
member  returned  at  that  election, 
said,  that  he  came  in  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Liverpool  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  respectable  middle 
classes  of  society,  and  with  the  most 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  approbation.  "Even 
this  circumstance,"  he  continued, 
"  however  gratifying  and  delightful 
it  is  to  my  feelings,  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  my  own  deep  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude; — with  that 
mens  conscia  recti,  within  my  breast, 
to  which  extraneous  circumstances 
can  add  little  or  nothing."  All  this 
is  modest ;  and  very  pleasant,  after 
the  notorious  and  prodigious  bri- 
bery, at  that  seat  of  cotton  and  the 
muses,  which  lieth  by  the  western 
main,  a  few  weeks  ago.  How  hard 
it  is  to  come  at  truth  ! 

Sir  George  Clerk  took  advantage 
of  Mr  Ellice's  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Consolidation  Fund 
Bill,  to  put  a  question  to  the  Vice« 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  re- 
specting the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  barilla  by  an  order  from  the 
Treasury.     Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  in 
his    peculiarly    disagreeable    style, 
avowed  this  repeal  of  a  tax,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  cool- 
ly stated,  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment when  he  brought  in  the  bill, 
which  is  intended  to  give  legislative 
sanction  to  what  the  executive  is 
now  doing  out  of  its  mere  absolute 
will,  and  In  defiance  of  an  unrepeal- 
ed  act  of  Parliament.    Barilla  is  one 
of  the  articles  on  which,  some  years 
ago,  a  heavy  importation  duty  ex- 
isted, for  the  protection  of  our  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  kelp,  which, 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and,  we 
believe,  on  the  western  shore  of  Ire- 
land also,   gave  profitable  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple.    Since   the   prevalence  of  the 
"  enlightened  and  liberal"  doctrines 
of   free    trade,    the   supporters    of 
which  are  for  the  most  part  persons 
of  understanding  too    sublime     to 
trouble  themselves  about  what  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  poor,  this 
protecting  duty  has  been  gradually 
diminished,  first  from  L.ll  to  eight 
guineas,  and  then  to  five  guineas. 
The  late  government,  whose  know- 
ledge upon   matters  of  trade   was 
equal  to  their  knowledge  on  most 
other  subjects,  and  who  had  a  strange 
alacrity  in   sinking  into  the  worst 
errors  of  the  worst  political  quacks, 
had  an  intention  of  submitting   to 
Parliament  a  measure  for  the  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  duty ;  but  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson,  who,  on  a  three 
days'   notice   of  the  willingness  of 
Lord   Grey  to  give    him  a  place, 
contrived  to  separate  himself  from 
a   mercantile    concern,    the  princi- 
pal branch  of  which  was  domiciled 
in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  who  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed  now  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  advance  on  Rus- 
sian tallow,  which  the  order  in  coun- 
cil has  caused,  was  determined  to 
be  impeded  by  no  such  old-fashioned 
delays  as  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  undo  what  Parliament  had 
done,  but  advised  an  instant  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  to  L.2,  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers   received   direc- 
tions to  admit  it  at  that  duty — the 
importer  giving  bond  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  L,'2  and  L.-5,  5s.  in 
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the  event  of  Parliament  not  sanction- 
ing the  measure.  Now,  any  thing  more 
audacious  than  this,  while  Parliament 
was  actually  sitting,  and  in  a  matter 
in  which  no  urgent  necessity  existed, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  possible.  No 
doubt,  a  governmeutmz<//titattemptto 
impose  a  tax,  as  well  as  to  take  one 
oft',  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  as  this  is  probably  a  stretch 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  Mr  Pou- 
lett Thomson's  liberal  off-hand  way 
of  managing  affairs,  we  may  set  down 
this  act  of  arbitrary  authority  as  about 
the  extremity  of  executive  assurance, 
and,  for  the  first  month  of  office,  it  is 
pretty  well.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  home  manufacture  of  kelp,  the 
Vice-Presideiit  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  condescend  to  explain,  and 
probably  the  awkwardness  of  having 
to  answer  such  a  question  may  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  the 
thing  first,  and  coming  to  ask  leave 
afterwards— doubtless  it  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  same  glorious 
martyrdom  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade  that  has  already  fallen  upon 
British  lead,  and  wool,  and  tallow, 
and  gloves.  How  happy  it  is  to  live 
in  times  when  philosophy  guides  the 
principles  of  government! 

The  delivery  of  sundry  speeches 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
cent dismissals  and  appointments 
there,  and  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  evening  of  the  20th. 

On  the  21st,  Lord  Wynford  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
for  better  enabling  creditors  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  property  of  their 
debtors.  The  present  system  of  the 
law  is  to  afford  a  remedy  chiefly 
against  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and 
the  chance  of  payment  for  the  credi- 
tor mainly  depends  upon  it  being  the 
desire  of  the  debtor,  rather  to  pay 
the  debt  than  suffer  the  penalty 
awarded  by  the  law  against  his  per- 
son. It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  debtor,  either  by  escaping 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  law,  or  by  submitting  to  that  fic- 
tion of  imprisonment,  called  "  living 
within  the  rules  of  the  Kiug'sBench," 
may  continue  to  enjoy  his  landed  or 
funded  property  in  England,  to  live 
sumptuously,  and  laugh  at  his  credi- 
tor, upon  the  proceeds  of  whose  ere- 
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rlulity  he  may  perhaps  be  enjoying 
himself.  Lord  Wyn ford's  bill,  there- 
fore, is  "  to  prevent  debtors  from 
defrauding  their  creditors  by  lying 
in  prison,  or  absconding  from  Eng- 
land," and  this  he  proposes  to  accom- 
plish by  certain  alterations  in  the  law 
respecting  outlawries,  and  by  giving 
power  to  the  judges  to  appoint  re- 
ceivers of  the  rents  of  debtors  du- 
ring their  lives,  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts.  In  those  days,  when 
it  is  so  usual  for  people  to  run  a  brief 
career  of  criminal  extravagance,  and 
then  to  run  off  to  the  continent,  and 
live  well  upon  their  means,  while 
their  creditors  at  home  are  left  un- 
paid, a  measure  of  the  kind  that  Lord 
VVynford  proposes,  if  it  can  be 
brought  into  "  working  order,"  must 
be  of  very  important  benefit. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Hume  presented  the  petition  agreed 
to  at  the  Middlesex  County  Reform 
Meeting.  The  principal  matters  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  the  honourable 
member  described  to  be,  the  neces- 
sity of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
the  mal-administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  the  misapplication  of  the 
rates — the  odious  system  of  tithe  col- 
lection— the  necessity  of  parliament- 
ary reform,  and  of  extending  the 
right  of  voting  for  representatives  to 
every  individual  paying  rates  and 
taxes,  and  finally  the  petitioners  ask 
for  the  establishment  of  vote  by  bal- 
lot, without  which  no  reform  can  be 
productive  of  substantial  or  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  country.  Mr 
Hume  stated  that  he  was  convinced 
that  no  government  could  exist  under 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  un- 
less it  followed  the  advice  urged  in 
this  petition.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  so  large  a  discussion  as 
that  of  the  topics  of  the  Middlesex 
petition,  but  we  may  observe,  that 
Mr  Hume's  declaration  is  tantamount 
to  his  saying  that  no  government  can 
exist  without  a  revolution.  Some 
very  good  speeches  were  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  peti- 
tion— that  of  Mr  Atwood  was  the 
best  which  has  been  delivered  against 
the  new  government  since  its  forma- 
tion. There  are  few  men  now  in  the 
House  of  'Commons  who  can  com- 
pete with  this  gentleman  in  practical 
knowledge,  or  in  the  power  of  sound 
and  vigorous  reasoning  on  the  most 
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important  questions  of  domestic  po- 
licy which  come  under  discussion. 

The  evening's  business  was  con- 
cluded by  a  long  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  a  petition  from  Essex,  re- 
specting tithes,  presented  by  the 
eternal  Mr  Joseph  Hume.  At  the 
close  of  some  observations  by  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  he  was  so  injudicious 
as  to  notice  the  obstreperous  cheer- 
ing of  the  talking  member  for  Clare, 
who  "  spake  upon  that  hint,"  until, 
becoming  rather  unendurable,  he 
was  stopped  by  Mr  Courtenay's  mo- 
tion for  counting  the  House.  The 
Hibernian  was  in  a  towering  passion 
at  the  interruption,  though  he  was 
himself  the  person  who  seconded  a 
motion  of  the  same  description  the 
evening  before,  when  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  was  speaking — the  differ- 
ence between  his  motion  and  Mr 
Courtenay's  lay  in  this,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  not  marked  by  rudeness  of 
speech. 

A  great  deal  of  business  was  crowd- 
ed into  the  evening  of  the  23d  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  allude  to  more 
than  two  of  the  topics,  which  we 
shall  think  it  convenient  to  take  in 
a  different  order  from  that  which 
they  held  in  the  House  of  Commons' 
discussion.  First,  then,  we  have  to 
notice  Mr  Guest's  motion  for  a  copy 
of  the  warrant,  or  other  document, 
granting  a  pension  of  L.I 200  per  an- 
num to  Mrs  Hariette  Arbuthnot.  A 
question  of  this  nature,  which  inevi- 
tably connects  the  names  and  cir- 
cumstances of  private  individuals 
with  a  financial  document,  which, 
when  brought  before  the  public  as  it 
has  been,  the  public  has  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  sitt  and  examine,  is  one 
which  cannot  be  approached  without 
some  feelings  of  delicate  reluctance, 
and  yet  it  is  one,  which,  from  the  in- 
terest it  excites,  and  which  it  ought  to 
excite,  cannot  be  passed  by  without 
a  remark. 

The  return  of  the  pensions  char- 
ged on  the  civil  list  is,  taking  it  for 
all  in  all,  a  document  which  we 
scarcely  think  the  Ministry  were  jus- 
tified in  permitting  to  be.  printed  for 
the  general  information  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  granted  as  a  bait  for  po- 
pularity, which  has  failed  of  its  ef- 
fect, and  it  exhibited  a  disrespect  to- 
wards the  privacy  generally  under? 
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stood  to  belong  to  royal  bounties  of 
this  kind,  which  is  as  unbecoming  in 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  em- 
barrassing in  its  effects  to  individuals 
who  neither  supposed,  nor  had  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving allowances  which  the  public 
at  large  were  to  examine  and  com- 
ment upon.  It  may  be  a  very  pro- 
per subject  for  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whether  the 
monarch  ought  to  have  a  large  sum 
placed  at  his  disposal,  to  be  granted 
away  by  him  in  pensions  to  such  per- 
sons as,  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
the  recommendation  of  others,  he 
may  deem  deserving  of  such  bounty ; 
but  such  a  sum  having  been  granted 
and  disposed  of  by  the  King,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  now  to  drag  before  the 
public  the  names  of  all  those  among 
whom  it  has  been  shared.  It  is  true 
that  the  King  could  only  grant  a  pen- 
sion on  his  civil  list  for  his  own  life, 
and  therefore,  at  the  formation  of  a 
new  Civil  List,  it  maybe  proper  to  see 
whether  the  persons  favoured  in  the 
former  distribution  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  receipt  of  money,  to 
which,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
they  have  no  further  claim ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  in  which  they  at  least 
should  be  parties,  and  every  pen- 
sioner should  have  had  the  option  of 
saying — "  What  I  received  hitherto, 
I  received  from  the  King,  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  submit  my  name  to 
the  public  for  a  continuation  of  the 
bounty." 

The  document  being  now  before 
the  public,  they  have,  we  shall  not 
deny,  much  reason  to  regret  that  the 
money  which  they  placed  at  the 
King's  disposal  should  have  been  ap- 
propriated as  in  many  instances  it 
has  been ;  and  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  many  items  in  this'paper  cannot 
be  read  without  disgust,  while  there 
are  but  few  indeed  attached  to  names 
which  the  public  will  recognise  as 
being  worthy  of  a  special  interference 
of  royal  bounty.  The  public  should 
therefore  take  care  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  sum  should  not  be  thus  pla- 
ced, nominally  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  but  actually  in  the  hands  of  his 
servants,  to  be  wasted  upon  objects 
to  which,  from  their  profligacy,  they 
have  become  attached.  The  power 
should  be  taken  away  from  the 
King's  Ministers  to  grant  away  an- 
nuities, as  if  they  were  a  private  do- 


nation from  the  King;  and  whatever 
pensions  are  not  from  the  privy 
purse,  should  be  on  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  come  yearly  before  the 
public  in  the  financial  accounts. 

It  is  not  merely  by  the  pensions  on 
the  civil  list  that  the  public  is  blind- 
ed to  the  sum  actually  spent  by  the 
country  in  this  manner — there  is  no 
source  of  revenue  that  has  not  pen- 
sions saddled  upon  it  in  its  progress 
to  the  Exchequer — Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  Post  Office,  &c.,  &c.,  all  have 
their  deductions  for  pensions  before 
they  reach  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  then  that  general  fund  is  loaded 
with  another  most  formidable  list. 
There  are  also  lists  of  pensions  on 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent  sugar 
duties,  and  on  the  shilling,  and  the 
sixpenny,  pension  duties.  Every- 
where there  are  pensions — and  some 
names  there  are  so  fortunate,  as  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  lists.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable  that  all 
pensions  should  be  carried  to  one 
account — that  all  the  branches  of 
revenue  should  be  paid  in,  without 
any  deduction  but  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  collection,  and  a  sum  be 
taken  from  the  aggregate  to  defray 
the  whole  amount  o?  the  pension 
list 

The  other  subject  of  this  evening's 
debate,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
our  Parliamentary  review  for  this 
month,  was  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  the  3d  of  February.  Upon 
the  consideration  of  this  motion,  it 
seems  natural  to  ask  what  the  go- 
vernment had  done  since  its  appoint- 
ment,— or  in  what  state  of  flourish- 
ing security  had  it  left  the  country, 
that  it  should  have  been  deemed 
reasonable  or  politic  to  take  six 
weeks'  holydays  from  Parliamentary 
labours,  after  about  a  month's  exer- 
tion ;  and  inevitably  to  deprive  the 
country  for  all  that  time  or  the  aid 
to  be  derived  from  Parliamentary 
control  or  advice,  no  matter  what 
emergency  might  arise  to  call  for  it. 
Had  the  government  shewn  itself 
very  powerful,  or  had  its  proceed- 
ings met  with  such  undivided  ap- 
probation as  to  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion, that  whatever  it  might  be  called 
upon  to  do,  would  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Parliament 
and  the  people,  there  would  have 
been — at  all  events  in  the  popular 
view — some  excuse  for  this  long  sus 
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pension  of  Parliamentary  interfe- 
rence and  control ;  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case — on  the  contrary,  in 
1  ooking  back  at  what  th e  new  govern- 
ment has  done,  we  find  nothing  to 
give  satisfaction  to  any  party,  ex- 
cept themselves,  which  does  not 
consist  in  mere  promises  and  pledges, 
while  every  act  upon  which  they 
have  ventured,  has  been  productive 
of  loud  complaint,  and  has  been 
decidedly  despotic  in  its  character, 
and  inimical  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  peace,  and  increased  the  standing 
army  by  six  thousand  men;  they 
pledged  themselves  to  economy,  and 
made  new  legal  appointments  in  Ire- 
land, which  have  saddled  the  country 
with  a  large  unnecessary  expense, 
while  they  have  filled  the  bar  of  Ire- 
land with  indignation,  and  the  people 
with  rage.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  reform,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  new  writ  of  election  for  a 
place  which  had  just  been  convicted 
of  gross  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  return  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  to  crown  all  these,  they  abolish 
a  tax  laid  on  for  the  protection  of  a 
domestic  manufacture,  without  ask- 
ing the  consent  of  Parliament,  or  any 
consent  but  that  of  their  own  abso- 
lute will. 

On  which  of  these  acts,  we  should 
like  to  know,  do  they  ground  their 
claims  for  that  perfect  confidence 
which  alone  would  justify  them,  in 
such  times  as  these,  in  adjourning 
the  parliament  for  six  weeks  ?  Is  it 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  content 
of  England,  the  settled  state  of  affairs 
in  France,  or  all  these  things  to- 
gether, that  they  rely  upon  for  not 
requiring  parliamentary  advice  for 
six  weeks ! 
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The  truth  is,  that  Whigs  always 
have  that  enormously  high  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities,  which  makes 
them  essentially  despotic  in  temper 
and  inclination.  Because  they  can 
talk  with  smartness,  they  suppose 
they  can  judge  of  every  thing  better 
than  those  who  do  not  talk  so  smart- 
ly, and  they  would  feel  no  diffidence 
whatever  in  setting  about  governing 
the  country  without  any  Parliament, 
if  that,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  were  possible.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible,  we  find  them 
endeavouring  to  do  so,  and  as  usual, 
with  the  cry  of  liberality  and  popu- 
lar liberty  in  their  mouths,  tyranny 
and  jobbing  mark  their  acts.  Happi- 
ly, this  overweening  conceit,  which 
makes  a  Whig  government  so  odious, 
carries  with  it  the  principle  of  that 
government's  dissolution.  Each  in- 
dividual is  so  vain  of  himself,  and  his 
own  plans,  that  no  dozen  of  them  can 
continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  act 
in  harmony  together — their  councils 
become  disturbed  by  disagreements 
and  bickerings,  and  they  soon  fall 
asunder,  and  find  themselves  again 
on  the  Opposition  benches,  where 
they  may  indulge  themselves  in  say- 
ing that  which,  in  government,  they 
are  incapable  of  doing. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
this  would  almost  immediately  be  the 
fate  of  Lord  .Grey's  Ministry,  were 
there  any  party  formed,  ready  and 
competent  to  take  up  the  govern- 
ment in  its  place ; — but  old  associa- 
tions are  dreadfully  shaken  in  this 
country ;  political  confidence  has 
gone ;  hope  has  almost  withered,  and 
with  a  raging  desire  in  the  people 
for  change,  men  shrink  from  politi- 
cal responsibilities. 
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SONNETS  ON  THE  GIANTS*  CAUSEWAY. 
I. 

WHENCE  rose  ye  ?  on  what  basement  are  ye  stayed, 
Ye  forms  of  wondrous  grandeur  ?  Who  hath  hewn 
These  matchless  strong  proportions  ?  Who  hath  strewn 

This  mass  of  glorious  power?  Whom  obeyed 

Nature  in  rearing  thee,  Dread  Colonnade  V 

Answers  come  sounding  forth  from  depth  and  height ! 
While  ocean  bears  me  on,  hark  from  these  caves 
A  thousand  echoes  tell,— and  as  it  raves 

Against  yon  headland  shores,  its  voice  of  might 

Thunders  the  Name  at  which  Heaven's  pillars  bow ! 
E'en  ye  too  mean  to  prop  his  footstool-world — 

Down  at  His  presence  shall  ye  quickly  flow — 
Soon  from  your  sunless  rests  shall  ye  be  hurled ; 

When  in  one  flame  the  Universe  shall  glow  ! 

n. 
WHERE  are  the  deep-laid  chymic  cisterns,  whence 

Precipitate  congealed  these  crystals  vast  ? 
Or  what  the  forges,  whose  wild  vehemence, 

Fanned  by  the  bellows  of  an  earthquake-blast, 

Into  these  moulds  the  molten  mineral  cast  ? 
O  !  far  from  scenes  like  these  be  banished  hence 
Proud  theory  and  arrogant  pretence  ! 

Memorials  of  a  world  adjudged  and  past ! 
Ye  solemn  monuments,  of  nothing  vain, 

Over  some  guilty  race  like  tombs  ye  rise  ! 
Or,  sweeter  thought,  ye  shaped  to  Heaven's  strain 

Attuning  mighty  order  from  the  skies, — 
The  trophied  architecture  of  a  reign 

With  whose  mysterious  harmony  it  vies  ! 

in. 
A  HIGHWAY  for  your  God !  and  lo !  the  Sea 

Gave  way,  and  wondering  Spectator  stood ; 

Its  boiling  fury  was  at  once  subdued, 
And  its  waves  kissed  the  mole,  no  longer  free ! 
A  highway  for  your  God  !  and  suddenly 

The  promontory  cross-way  clave  the  flood : 

And  still  the  surge  repeats  that  "  all  is  good" 
To  the  Primeval  Mandate,  "  Let  it  be  !" 
So,  when  Thy  Footsteps,  Lord,  are  still  unknown 

As  through  the  waters  deep  Thou  hold'st  thy  course, 
Thy  people  onward  pass,  not  overflown, 

The  wildest  billows  soon  have  spent  their  force, — 
Soft  gates  just  breathe  where  tempests  long  have  blown, 

Alt  stilled  and  hushed  to  ocean's  deepest  source  ! 

iv.  , 

ARE  ye  not  bulwarks  to  this  lovely  Isle,— 

Isle  of  the  shamrock,  of  the  harp  and  saint  ? 

Where  verdure  doth  its  greenest  beauties  paint, 
And  hill,  glen,  lake,  in  each  proportion  smile, 
Framed  in  by  every  mountain's  grim  defile  ! 

What  though  among  its  legends,  strangelyquaint, 

We  trace  the  spread  of  superstition's  taint, 
As  flaws  deform  thee,  thou  great  Barrier  Pile : 
The  trefoil  twined  around  Life's  healing  tree, — • 

The  song  of  holy  burden  filled  the  air, — 
Wide  flew  the  seed  of  the  devout  Culdee, 

And  grateful  harvests  well  repaid  his  care  ! 
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And  Thou  wast  as  the  Porch  to  which  to  flee, 
When  Erin  was  Earth's  purest  House  of  Prayer ! 

v. 
AND  stretches  outward, — to  yon  Wondrous  Rock, 

In  magic  pillars  rising  from  the  deep, 

Of  lightest  cluster  or  with  bending  sweep, 
Braving  the  eddy's  waste  and  billow's  shock, 
As  placed  the  works  of  human  art  to  mock, — 
Stretches  this  platform's  massive  masonry, 

As  if  a  pathway  leading  through  the  main, 

To  the  ne'er-closing  threshold  of  this  Fane, 
Paving  the  ocean's  dark  immensity  ? 
That  hidden  cloister  shall  no  eye  discern  : 

That  sunken  passage  shall  no  plummet  sound  : 
There  only  monsters  plunge  who  may  not  learn 

Why  reaches  on  this  sea-dividing  bound, — 
Secrets,  till  Sea  shall  dry  and  Earth  shall  burn  ! 

VI. 

DREAD  Temple  of  the  Waters  !  Ocean-Shrine  ! 

Oft  beneath  pointed  roof,  through  lengthened  aisle, 

Of  superstition's  dight  and  columned  style, 
The  Pattern  we  recall  of  Truth  divine, 
And  as  we  gaze,  deplore  the  strange  decline. 

No  sin  thy  self-hewn  pillars  can  defile! 

No  cheat  thy  self-sprung  arches  can  beguile ! 
Far  nobler  than  where  golden  altars  shine ! 
Ages  have  seen  thee  !  while  the  piles  of  earth 

Have  mouldered  :  if  indeed  thou  wast  not  flung 

In  all  thy  majesty  from  Nature's  birth : 

And  when  the  Morning  Stars  blest  jubilee  sung, 
Didst  thou  not  all  reverberate  their  mirth  ? 

Here  Pilgrim  Waves  aye  bowed,  and  Choir-Winds  rung! 

LEODIENSIS. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 
TO  MARY  — — . 

GooD-night,  good-night,  our  lamp  expiring 
Now  sheds  around  still  softer  light, 

'Tis  time  for  friends  from  friends  retiring, 
To  whisper  low,  Good-night,  good-night. 

Dim  age,  in  chimney  corner  dozing, 
Now  sees  no  more  thine  eyes  still  bright, 

And  tired  wight  from  toil  reposing,    . 
Stops  not  to  say,  Good-night,  good-night. 

And  now  the  tale  and  jest  no  longer 

Circle  round  with  laughter  gay, 
And  Morpheus  soothes  with  magic  stronger 

Than  storied  page  or  poet's  lay. 

Then  haste,  beneath  your  pillow  placing 
The  bride-cake,  charm'd  with  mystic  spell ; 

Doubt  not,  dear  girl,  some  dream's  wild  tracing 
The  secret  of  your  soul  shall  tell. 


Oh !  should  some  kind  propitious  Fairy 
Amid  the  darkness  wandering  be, 
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May  she  trip  lightly  round  my  Mary, 
And  fill  her  sleep  with  thoughts  of  me ! 

But  when  her  snowy  hands  have  braided 

In  glossy  folds  her  flowing  hair, 
And  plaited  borders  closely  shaded 

That  gentle  face,  so  kind  and  fair ; 

Ere,  dear  maiden,  sleep  has  bound  you 

In  his  soft  and  unfelt  chain, 
Cast  a  parting  glance  around  you 

From  your  woodbine-latticed  pane. 

Faint  the  lonely  taper  gleameth 

From  some  cottage  home  afar, 
Its  little  ray  but  feebly  streameth 

Through  the  dark  and  silent  air. 

No  sound  is  heard  at  this  still  hour, 

Save  leaf  of  aspen  quivering  light  ; 
And  nought  but  scent  of  fragrant  flower 

Is  borne  upon  the  breath  of  night. 

And  silent  nature,  deep  reposing, 

Sheds  around  a  holy  calm, 
And  mortal  eyelids  softly  closing, 

Find  her  sweet  and  gentle  balm. 

But  while  to  peaceful  rest  betaking, 

Weary  man  is  sunk  in  sleep, 
In  heaven  ten  thousand  eyes  awaking, 

Their  bright  immortal  vigils  keep. 

Star  beyond  star  for  ever  shineth, 

Radiant  in  yon  vast  profound, 
Whose  dark  blue  depths  no  bound  confineth, 

Nor  winged  thought  hath  power  to  sound. 

Shall  fancy  seek,  such  height  ascending, 

Amid  their  glittering  orbs  to  soar, — 
Read  their  bright  page,  and  lowly  bending, 

Deep  in  your  inmost  soul  adore  ? 

And  in  that  mighty  Power  confiding, 

Who  gave  to  beam  their  living  light, 
Oh,  fear  not  aught  of  ill  betiding, 
But  peaceful  sleep — good-night,  good-night ! 

M.  J.  L. 
Manchester,  Jan.  1831. 


THE  EARLY  LOST. 
BY  DELTA. 

FARE-thee-well,  fair  flower,  that  opening 

To  the  genial  smile  of  day, 
By  the  storm-blast,  in  a  twinkling, 

From  our  sight  wert  swept  away ! 
Never  more  thy  voice  shall  cheer  us, 

Never  more  thy  form  be  seen, 
In  our  solitude  we  startle 

But  to  think  that  thou  hast  been ! 
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Now  the  sun  illumes  our  dwelling, 

Sings  the  bird,  and  buds  the  tree ; 
Nature  starts  as  from  her  slumber, 

But  no  wakening  rouseth  thee  ! 
Never  more  for  thee  the  morning 

Shall  its  golden  gates  unfold  ; 
Past  alike  are  joy  and  sorrow, 

Summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 

Vainly  would  our  tears  restore  thee — 

Thou  art  now  a  thing  of  yore. 
Waves,  that  lull  the  ear  with  music, 

Melt  for  ever  on  the  shore  j 
Yet  at  eve,  when  sings  the  tame  bird, 

By  thy  hand  once  duly  fed, 
Seem  its  notes  not  nature's  wailing 

Over  thee,  the  early  dead  ? 

Softly,  softly  gleam'd  thy  ringlets, 

Braided  in  their  auburn  hue 
Keenly,  keenly  lustre  darted 

From  thine  eyes  of  floating  blue ; 
Now  the  mould  lies  scatter' d  o'er  thee, 

And,  with  deep  and  dirge-like  tone, 
Pipes  at  eve  the  haunting  blackbird, 

O'er  thy  mansion,  low  and  lone. 

Dark,  anon,  shall  storms  be  rolling, 

Through  the  waned  autumnal  sky, 
Winds  be  raving,  waves  be  roaring, 

Sullen  deep  to  deep  reply ; 
Winter  shall  resume  his  sceptre 

O'er  the  desolated  earth, 
But  no  more  wilt  thou,  like  sunlight, 

Brighten  up  our  cheerless  hearth. 

When  around  that  hearth  we  gather, 

Jocund  mirth  no  more  beguiles ; 
Up  we  gaze  upon  thy  picture, 

Which  looks  down  on  us — and  smiles ; 
And  we  sigh,  when,  in  our  chambers, 

On  the  couch  our  limbs  we  lay, 
That  the  churchyard  grass  is  waving, 

Lonely,  o'er  thy  silent  clay  1 

Why  our  mourning  ?  We  lament  not, 

Even  although  our  hearts  be  riven, 
That  in  being's  sunny  spring-time, 

Thou  wert  snatch'd  from  earth  to  heaven  : 
Life  to  thee  was  still  enchantment, 

And  'twas  spared  thy  heart  to  know, 
That  the  beams  of  mortal  pleasure 

Always  sink  in  clouds  of  woe. 

Fare-thee-well  then.    Time  may  bring  us 

Other  friends — but  none  like  thee, 
Who,  in  thy  peculiar  beauty, 

Wert,  what  we  no  more  shall  see : 
From  our  ears  seraphic  music 

In  thy- voice  hath  died  away; 
From  our  eyes  a  glorious  vision 

Pass'd,  to  mingle  in  the  clay ! 
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THE  effervescence  caused  by  the 
change  of  Ministry  lias  subsided, 
and  much  has  been  revealed  touch- 
ing the  policy  of  both  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Opposition ;  the  moment, 
therefore,  has  arrived  for  subjecting 
the  state  of  parties  to  impartial  dis- 
cussion. 

The  times  place  before  us  asto- 
nishing vicissitudes  and  incongrui- 
ties. That  Tory  party,  which  a  few 
short  years  since  proudly  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  country,  invested 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  invin- 
cibility, and  with  every  foe  prostrate 
before  it,  has  been  made  by  suicide 
a  ruined  minority.  That  Wellington 
Ministry,  which  but  the  other  day 
was  covered  with  Eastern  adulation, 
and  supported  by  almost  every  news- 
paper and  party,  has  been  cast  from 
office  by  general  contempt  and  hos- 
tility. That  Whig  Earl  Grey,  who, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  pathetically 
lamented  in  Parliament,  that  he  had 
scarcely  a  friend  or  party  left  him, 
and  who  has  ever  since  been  the 
object  of  Whig  attack,  has  been  by 
common  consent  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  Whigs  have 
gained  office  in  defiance  of  Whig 
newspapers  and  partisans,  and  main- 
ly through  the  favour  and  efforts  of 
Tories.  And  that  immaculate  press 
which  defended  the  Wellington  Mi- 
nistry with  so  much  zeal  against 
Whig  assailants,  now  defends  the 
Whig  Ministry  with  equal  zeal  against 
the  Duke  and  his  fallen  brethren. 

We  regard  the  change  with  plea- 
sure, as  a  step  towards  national  sal- 
vation. It  is  our  maxim,  that,  in  a 
free  state,  the  most  powerful  party 
ought  to  hold  office ;  if  its  doctrines 
be  erroneous,  this  is  essential  for 
opposing  them  with  the  greatest  ef- 
fect ;  if  they  be  true,  it  ought  in 
common  justice  to  have  the  honour 
and  emolument  derived  from  giving 
them  application.  Revolution  has  just 
been  in  France  produced  by  the  vio- 
lation of  this  maxim  ;  and  in  England 
it  has  been  prevented,  for  the  present 
at  least,  by  the  practioeofit.  For  some 
years  the  present  Ministers  have  sup- 
plied those  in  office  with  doctrines  and 
measures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
suppressed  hostility  to  them,  on  the 


other ;  they  have  had  the  part  of  the 
community  which  would  not  follow 
them  gagged  at  their  feet ;  in  reality, 
they  have  been  the  Ministry,  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Opposition.  By 
gaining  office,  they  have  lost  half 
their  power ;  at  the  worst  they  can  • 
make  no  change  of  policy ;  they  can 
only  do  what  they  would  have  com- 
pelled their  predecessors  to  do,  had 
the  official  existence  of  the  latter 
been  spared  ;  while  therefore  there 
can  be  no  loss,  there  must  be  this 
mighty  profit — they  can  no  longer 
govern  the  Opposition  in  Parliament, 
or  hold  in  chains  the  mighty  mass  of 
their  opponents  out  of  it.  The  change 
has  transformed  them  from  an  odious 
despotism,  combining  in  itself  both 
the  Ministry  and  Opposition,  into  a 
constitutional  Ministry — it  has  re- 
stored the  constitution  from  a  state 
of  suspended  animation. 

The  present  is  called  a  Whig  Mi- 
nistry, it  comprehends  the  leading 
Whigs ;  but  yet  in  the  professions  of 
some  of  its  members,  and  even  in 
persons,  it  is  more  a  Tory  one  than  the 
last  was.  Reform,  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  word,  will  be  called  a  Tory 
question,  by  at  least  the  Pitt  Tories. 
Earl  Grey,  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  make  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  policy  of  Pitt,  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  R.  Peel,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  late  Ca- 
binet. The  Toryism  of  Mr  Goul- 
burn  and  Sir  G.  Murray  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  whit  better  than  that 
of  Lord  Althorpeand  Lord  Goderich. 
Even  Lord  Brougham  is  evidently  as 
sound  a  Tory  as  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Lord  Auckland  cannot  be  more  of  a 
free-trader  than  Mr  Herries  is  ;  and 
Mr  Courtenay  is  a  blind  follower  of 
Mr  P.  Thomson. 

The  present  Ministry  has  a  certain 
portion  of  character,  but  the  last  had 
none ;  we  think  it  will  be  more 
sensitive  to  public  opinion  than  the 
last  was. 

We,  of  course,  prefer  the  Grey 
Cabinet  to  the  Wellington  one  ;  but 
our  preference  goes  no  farther  than 
this — we  deem  the  former  the  best 
of  the  bad,  the  least  in  the  choice  of 
evils.  On  several  leading  matters  of 
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policy,  we  are  equally  and  strongly 
opposed  lo  both;  and  the  shame  will 
not  be  ours  of  tolerating  that  in  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  Althorpe,  and  Mr  P. 
Thomson,  which  we  fought  against 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  and  Mr  Herries. 

A  kind  of  exemption  from  opposi- 
tion is  claimed  for  the  new  Ministry, 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  entered 
office  at  a  season  of  great  difficulty. 
What  forms  the  difficulty  ?  The 
country  is  distressed,  convulsed,  and 
on  the  brink  of  revolution.  This 
supplies  the  best  of  all  reasons  for 
opposing  it  with  the  utmost  vigour 
in  bad  principles  and  measures.  In 
other  respects, it  entered  office  under 
circumstances  favourable  beyond  ex- 
ample. It  has  the  Opposition  chain- 
ed to  its  own  policy;  no  rival  party 
exists  which  could  retain  office ;  it 
has  little  ability,  and  no  eloquence, 
to  contend  with  in  Parliament;  and 
that  part  of  the  community  not  with 
it  is  neutral.  The  conduct  displayed 
by  its  members  towards  others,  be- 
fore they  obtained  power,  makes 
them  less  entitled,  than  any  other 
living  men,  to  tenderness,  in  regard 
to  personal  scrutiny  and  observation. 
We  shall  from  all  this  speak  of  them 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to 
the  deprecatory  doctrines  against  op- 
position. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  things 
in  its  favour,  the  existing  Cabinet 
will,  we  think,soon  fall.  Party  names 
have  lost  their  charm,  and  become 
terms  of  reproach ;  the  time  is  past 
in  which  a  body  of  men  could  gain 
public  favour  merely  by  calling  them- 
selves Whigs  or  Tories.  It  has  been 
observed  that  at  the  last  election  no 
candidate  durst  oft'er  himself  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Ministry;  to  this 
must  be  added,  no  one  durst  oft'er 
himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  Whig 
Opposition ;  all  were  compelled  to 
stand  on  professions  of  independence 
of  party.  While,  therefore,  this  Ca- 
binet must  rest  chiefly  on  its  merits, 
most  of  the  things  are  to  be  seen  in 
it  which  ruined  the  last,  and  which 
in  our  judgment  must,  and  ought,  to 
ruin  every  Cabinet  in  which  they  are 
found. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  composed 
of  discordant  and  conflicting  nHite- 
rials;  if  the  past  professions  of  its 
members  are  to  be  believed,  scarcely 
fcny  two  of  them  think  alike  on  great 
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state  questions, and  one  partis  fierce- 
ly opposed  to  the  other.  These  must 
be  the  certain  fruits :  1.  It  can  only 
enjoy  internal  harmony  through  vio- 
lation of  principle.  2.  It  can  adopt 
no  comprehensive  and  effective  mea- 
sures. 3.  At  every  material  step,  it 
must  destroy  its  character,  and  divest 
itself  of  supporters.  Its  parts,  as 
others  have  remarked  before  us,  have 
been  cast  in  the  worst  manner;  al- 
most every  member  has  been  placed 
in  the  office  he  is  the  most  unfit  for, 
in  respect  of  talent  and  principle  ; 
the  whole  are  so  disposed  of,  that 
the  best  are  made  the  instruments 
of  the  worst,  and  every  one  must, 
of  necessity,  be  stripped  of  charac- 
ter, who  possesses  any. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature, 
that  a  Whig  must  be  a  boaster,  and 
the  present  Ministers  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  for  be- 
stowing self-praise.  They  have  laud- 
ed themselves,  in  an  extravagant 
manner,  on  their  consistency.  Lord 
Brougham,  with  an  intrepidity  as 
matchless  as  it  is  disgusting,  declares 
that  consistency  is  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture ;  happy  man,  to  be  so  gifted  in 
times  like  these !  Well,  he  broadly 
intimated  to  his  Yorkshire  consti- 
tuents, that  the  Corn  Law  was  a  great 
evil  to  one  part  of  the  community, 
and  no  benefit  to  the  other;  he, 
however,  takes  office  under  a  Premier 
who  insists  that  the  Corn  Law,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  shall 
stand ;  he  is  a  free-trader,  yet  he 
embraces,  as  his  colleague,  that  Duke 
of  Richmond  who  laboured  so  strenu- 
ously to  impose  a  duty  on  foreign 
wool.  Earl  Grey,  a  few  years  since, 
took  occasion  to  sneer  at  political 
economy  and  Mr  Huskisson's  ex- 
periments; he  has,  on  different  oc- 
casions, professed  friendship  for 
bank  notes;  and  in  certain  election 
speeches,  his  relatives,  Lords  Dur- 
ham and  Howick,  condemned  the 
destruction  of  the  Navigation  Laws; 
yet,  in  forming  his  Ministry,  he  has 
given  the  Exchequer  and  Board  of 
Trade  to  romantic  champions  of  a 
gold  currency  and  free  trade.  Sir 
J.  Graham,  an  advocate  of  small 
notes,  takes  office  with  their  enemies; 
a  year  or  two  ago,  he  called  for  a 
party  to  oppose  that  of  the  "  lawyers 
and  free-traders;"  and  lo!  he  has 
plumped  himself  into  the  very  thick 
of  the§e  ravenous  animals,  The 
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Duke  of  Richmond  declared,  not 
long  since,  that  he  would  belong 
only  to  the  "  Country  Party,"  to  the 
"  Conservative  Party,"  and  he  has 
found  these  parties  in  the  low  Whigs 
and  Economists ;  after  labouring  to 
give  protection  to  the  wool-grower, 
he  joins  in  taking  it  from  the  kelp 
manufacturer.  He  insists  on  giving 
relief  to  the  labouring  classes  in  one 
quarter,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
takes  the  bread  from  many  thou- 
sands of  them  in  another.  Of  course, 
the  rest  of  the  Ministers  have  acted  in 
a  similar  manner. 

These  men  may  call  this  consist- 
ency, but  if  it  be,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
those  who  acted  like  him  on  the 
Catholic  Question,  are  very  consist- 
ent people.  We  look  not  at  party 
names;  a  Whig  and  Tory,  if  they 
think  alike  and  violate  no  party  obli- 
gation, may  honourably  act  to- 
gether ;  but  there  can  be  no  consist- 
ency without  general  harmony  of 
principle.  Such  conduct  is  alike 
ruinous  to  public  men  and  the  coun- 
try. It  strips  them  of  integrity, 
and  makes  them  ready  to  act  with 
any  colleagues,  and  sanction  any 
measures  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain. 
The  example  thus  set  in  the  Cabinet 
extends  to  the  great  borough  pro- 
prietors, spreads  through  Parliament, 
and  is  irresistible  to  the  elector, 
If  a  Minister  or  Legislator  sell  his 
principles  for  place,  why  may  not 
freeholders  and  burgesses  sell  theirs 
for  money  ?  It  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  country  to  possess  a  con- 
sistent, effective  Ministry.  A  large 
part  of  the  Ministerial  side,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Opposition  one,  are 
hostile  to  free  trade,  and  friendly  to 
small  notes;  if  both  were  separated 
from  their  brethren  and  formed  into 
a  whole,  what  would  follow  ?  The 
members  of  each  great  party  would 
think  alike  in  essentials,  party  con- 
tests would  turn  on  the  questions 
which  divide  the  community,  and 
the  best  principles  would  be  prac- 
tised with  due  effect.  Consistency 
and  integrity,  moreover,  would  be 
restored  amidst  public  men.  The 
sordid  and  profligate  system  now  in 
fashion  does  much  worse  than  neu- 
tralize theMinistry  on  great  questions. 
It  blinds  and  deludes  the  country ; 
and  in  every  Ministry, from  the  Liver- 
pool to  the  Grey  one,  including  both, 
it  has  given  the  ascendency  to  the 


bad  side  :  the  best  side  has  only  de« 
fended  and  sacrificed,  while  the  other 
has  attacked  and  gained. 

The  present  Cabinet  practises  that 
wretched  imposture  on  the  country, 
which  former  ones  practised.  Here 
is  a  Ministry,  forsooth  !  which  com- 
bines men  of  every  mode  of  think- 
ing— here  are  old  W7higs  and  low 
ones;  old  and  liberal  Tories,  the 
Canning  party,  paper  and  metal 
people,  restrictive  men  and  free- 
traders,all  blended  together  in  happy 
union  !  How,  then,  can  any  man,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  creed,  be 
other  than  the  friend  of  such  a  Minis- 
try ?  This  is  the  surface — the  tale  of 
the  false  impostor;  let  us  now  look 
at  the  reality. 

Earl  Grey,  as  we  have  said,  has 
been  for  some  years  obnoxious  to 
the  Whig  body,  on  the  score  of 
principle;  he  owes  his  office  mainly 
to  his  dissent  from  the  general  doc- 
trines of  the  low  Whigs  and  Liberals. 
How  is  he  fixed  in  the  Cabinet  ?  He 
has  filled  the  Treasury,  Exchequer, 
and  Board  of  Trade  offices  with 
Liberals  and  free-traders,  and  he 
cannot  be  other  than  their  instru-» 
inent. 

Sir  J.  Graham  possesses  a  mas- 
culine understanding,and  much  origi- 
nality aud  independence  of  thought; 
his  powers  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  financial  matters.  He 
might  have  made  an  able,  practical 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but 
he  is  placed  in  an  office  in  which  hia 
merits,  touching  powers  and  prin- 
ciples, cannot  be  brought  into  action. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  a  mau 
of  plain,  but  solid  sense  ;  he  was  al-» 
lowed  on  all  hands  to  display  much 
practical  ability  in  the  enquiry  touch- 
ing wool.  He  might  have  been  of 
great  value  in  an  office  connected 
with  trade,  but  he  has  one  assigned 
him  which  makes  him  a  cipher. 

In  this  manner  the  Ministers  of  one 
side  are  disposed  of  j  letus  now  see 
how  the  offices  are  filled,  they  are 
the  best  fitted  for. 

Lord  Althorpe  is  a  pure  piece  of 
second-hand  commonplace;  he  plods 
at  the  reviews  and  newspapers  of  his 
own  side  with  incredible  patience ; 
recites  their  contents  with  marvel- 
lous accuracy  ;  and  yet  never  dis- 
plays a  ray  of  original  thought,  or 
particle  of  independent  judgment. 
His  powers  will  not  permit  him  to 
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be  other  than  a  theorist,  and  he  is  a 
fanatical  follower  of  the  free-traders, 
which  is  far  worse  than  if  he  were  a 
head.  He  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ! 

Who  is  Lord  Auckland  ?  asks  every 
publication; — who  is  Lord  Auckland? 
echoes  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  only  reply  is — 
Lord  Auckland  is  one  of  Lord 
Brougham's  people;  moreover,  he  is 
one  of  the  M'Culloch  people  of  the 
London  University,  and  belongs  to 
the  Liberals  of  the  Society  for  Diffu- 
sing Useful  Knowledge  ;  but  beyond 
this,  nothing  is  known  of  Lord  Auck- 
land! Here,  then,  is  an  individual 
who  is  totally  unknown  to  the  coun- 
try— who  is  an  utter  stranger  as  a 
public  man — who  never  opens  his 
lips  in  the  Legislature — whose  talents 
and  creed  are  involved  in  mystery — 
and  who  has  never  put  forward  the 
slightest  legitimate  claim,  to  entitle 
him  to  the  meanest  office — placed  in 
almost  the  most  important  office  in 
the  Ministry; — that  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  What  has  pro- 
duced this  most  gross  and  scandalous 
job  ?  for  that  cannot  be  other  than 
such  a  job,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  has  given  such  an  of- 
fice to  such  a  man.  Are  we  to  find 
its  parentage  in  Lord  Brougham's 
anxiety  to  provide  for  his  friends, 
or  in  the  learned  Aristocrat's  magna- 
nimous resolve  to  be  both  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  in  the  paternal  solicitude 
of  the  whole  Cabinet  to  create  a  man 
of  straw,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  P. 
Thompson  ?  If  not,  where  can  it  be 
discovered  ? 

A  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
like  this  has,  as  his  Vice-President, 
Mr  P.  Thompson.  The  latter  is  the 
gentleman  who,  in  former  Parlia- 
ments, fought  with  such  desperation 
in  favour  of  the  destructive  changes 
which  benefited  the  foreign  trade  he 
was  engaged  in  as  a  merchant — stood 
between  the  petitions  of  the  ship- 
owners, &c.,  and  the  legislature — 
and  defended  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr 

Grant,  by  insulting  and  defaming 
their  victims.  The  appointment  of 
this  person  to  the  office  he  holds, 
excited  general  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion ;  even  the  more  sober  friends  of 
free  trade  were  ashamed  of  it;  to 

various  important  parts  of  the  com- 


munity, it  was  a  deliberate  insult. 
This  man  is  a  servile  follower  of  the 
very  worst  doctrines  of  the  very 
worst'  Economists — he  is  publicly 
pledged  against  every  iota  of  protec- 
tion to  either  property  or  labour—' 
he  has  always  manifested  a  spirit 
which  ought  never  to  be  found  in 
an  English  Minister — and  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches  have  scarcely  rai« 
sed  him  to  the  third  class  of  politi- 
cians :  yet  he  is  not  only  the  Vice* 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but, 
according  to  appearances,  the  real 
President  also. 

Are  we  to  be  told  that  Sir  J.  Graham 
would  not  have  made  a  more  ca- 
pable Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
than  Lord  Althorpe — that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  is  known  to  the 
country,  and  in  some  respects  tried, 
would  not  have  made  a  better  head 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  than  the  un* 
known  Lord  Auckland — and  that  a 
Vice-President  infinitely  superior  to 
Mr  P.  Thompson  could  not  have  been 
discovered  ?  No ;  the  audacity  of  tell- 
ing us  this,  will  not  be  ventured  on 
by  any  person.  Farther,  will  any  one 
say  that  Lord  Althorpe  would  not  do 
as  well  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
as  Sir  J.  Graham ;  and  that  Lord 
Auckland  would  not  be  as  efficient 
in  the  Post-office  as  the  Duke  of 
Richmond?  No. 

Thus,  then,  leading  offices  are  fill- 
ed by  the  least  competent,  and  by 
very  incompetent,  men,  merely  that 
one  set  of  opinions  may  prevail 
against  another — that  the  professed 
opponents  of  the  Economists  in  the 
Cabinet  may  have  no  influence.  la 
regard  to  disputed  points,  there  is  no 
division  of  power;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, all  is  withheld  from  the  one 
side  and  given  to  the  other.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  a  party  in  the  Cabinet 
opposed  to  the  free-traders  and  bul- 
lionists,  it  forms  but  a  stalking-horse 
to  blind  and  delude  the  country  ;  the 
party  it  pretends  to  oppose,  monopo- 
lize every  office  requisite  for  enabling 
them  to  give  effect  to  their  doctrines. 
Still  the  Corn  Law  is  to  be  saved. 
For  this  we  are  devoutly  thankful ; 
but  how  long  is  it  to  be  saved  ?  Earl 
Grey,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
Sir  J.  Graham,  intrench  themselves 
in  this  law,  and  surrender  every 
thing  else  ;  they  give  a  part  to  save 
a  part ;  the  other  side  is  only  allow- 
ed to  take  the  fortifications  at  first; 
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but  in  this  it  gets  sufficient  for  insu- 
ring its  possession  of  the  whole.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  think  that  this  law 
can  be  preserved,  if  other  protec- 
tions are  to  be  destroyed. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
Ministry  has,  in  general  matters,  di.s- 
abled  itself  for  accomplishing  any 
thing,  save  public  evil,  and  its  own 
ruin.  Earl  Grey  solemnly  pledged 
liimsclf  at  the  outset,  that  the  fullest 
enquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  public  suffering.  He  has 
ever  since  strenuously  resisted  all 
Parliamentary  enquiry,  saving  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's  motion,vvhich 
he  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were 
bound  to  before  they  gained  office, 
and  which  only  relates  to  the  pau- 
pers of  certain  districts.  But  then 
he  pledged  himself  that  government 
would  enquire  : — if  you  plead  this, 
look,  we  beseech  you,  at  his  means 
of  redemption.  All  sides,  including 
the  noble  Premier  himself,  declare 
that  the  suffering  has  been  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  produced  by  the 
change  of  currency;  of  course  it  at 
least  will  be  rigidly  scrutinised  by 
government.  No  !  asserts  the  Pre- 
mier, and  his  words  are  repeated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
this  cause  of  suffering  shall  be  sacred 
from  the  profane  gaze  of  enquiry. 
Landowners  and  farmers  are  sus- 
taining great  loss,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  it  flows  largely  from  the  change 
of  Corn  Law  :  this,  therefore,  will  of 
necessity  be  investigated.  No,  says 
Earl  Grey,  this  cause  must  only  be 
touched  by  enquiry  at  a  future  time, 
with  a  view  to  its  enlargement.  The 
lead-miners  have  been  long  in  great 
misery,  and  the  cause  here  will 
doubtlessly  be  sought.  No,  says  Mr 
P.  Thompson,  we  will  neither  en- 
quire nor  regard  facts  forced  ou  us 
respecting  it.  Will  enquiry  seek  the 
cause  which  distresses  the  people 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
kelp  V  No;  Mr  P.  Thompson  declares 
that  the  cause  here  shall  be  increased 
without  enquiry.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, Ministers  are  rigidly  bound,  not 
only  from  enquiry,  but  also  from 
noticing  voluntary  evidence,  no  mat- 
ter how  conclusive,  respecting  the 
most  important  of  the  alleged  causes 
of  public  suffering. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  Pre- 
mier's solemn  pledge  in  favour  of 
Jlie  most  comprehensive  enquiry  y 


It  is  manifestly  ft  mockery  and  delu- 
sion. It  is  coupled  with  a  counler- 
piedge  equally  solemn,  which  alone 
is  to  be  redeemed.  Demonstration 
is  before  the  eyes  of  all,  that  it  can- 
not and  will  not  be  more  than  a 
broken  promise. 

But  perhaps  Ministers  intend  to 
remove  the  causes  of  suffering  with- 
out enquiry.  Well,  what  have  they 
done  already  ?  The  constitution  of 
this  country  is  a  most  distasteful 
thing  to  the  low  Whigs  and  Liberals; 
no  sooner  does  Mr  P.  Thompson 
hang  on  himself  the  habiliments  of 
office,  than  in  virtue  of  his  own 
"  economic  science,"  or  of  "  educa- 
tion," drawn  by  Lord  Auckland  from 
the  London  University,  or  Society 
for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  he 
places  it  under  his  feet,  and  strips 
Parliament  of  its  power  over  taxa- 
tion : — why  ?  Is  he  so  anxious  to  sub- 
stitute prosperity  for  loss — to  give 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  raiment  to 
the  naked,  that  his  benevolent  soul 
cannot  brook  the  delay  of  Parlia- 
mentary formalities  ?  It  is  to  heap 
additional  misery  on  the  heads  of 
the  many  thousands  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  by  reducing 
the  duty  ou  barilla. 

Thus  the  first  act  of  this  distress- 
removing  Ministry  is  to  increase 
public  distress — the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's "conservative party"  begins 
its  career  with  a  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Let  us  look  a  little  more  at 
this  trumpery  experiment — this  weak 
and  wicked  violation  of  promise  and 
pledge. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  a  duty  fre- 
quently causes  a  rise  of  price  which 
counterbalances  it.  Leather  was  late- 
ly exempted  from  duty,  and  the  fruits 
are,  hides  have  risen,  shoes  are  as 
dear  as  ever,  and  the  benefits  are 
monopolized  hy  foreigners, butchers, 
tanners,  &c.  Barilla  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  so  is  tal- 
low. If  one  ingredient  in  an  article 
be  cheapened  by  the  removal  of 
duty,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  a  rise 
of  price,  botli  in  this  and  other  ingre- 
dients, particularly  if  it  give  the  least 
impulse  to  consumption.  The  re- 
duction of  duty  will  add  something 
to  the  price  of  barilla,  and  the  benefit 
here,  saving  for  the  moment,  will  go 
mainly  to  foreigners.  Tallow,  from 
the  comparatively  small  number  of 
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houses  to  which  the  bulk  of  its  im- 
portation is  confined,  is,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  under  a  monopoly, 
which  can  regulate  its  price  almost 
at  pleasure  :  a  great  rise  in  its  price, 
confessedly  made  by  monopoly,  has 
therefore  very  naturally  accompanied 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  barilla,  and 
the  benefit  of  it  must  go  chiefly  to 
foreigners,  merchants,  butchers,  &c. 
Thus  the  gain  from  this  exquisite 
morsel  of  relief  from  taxation,  will 
be  principally,  if  not  wholly,  mono- 
polized by  foreigners,  merchants, 
soap-makers,  and  butchers.  Are  they 
in  such  distress,  that  it  must  be  mi- 
tigated, by  taking  away  the  bread  of 
the  labouring  classes  ?  Complaint 
speaks  not  in  the  affirmative.  If  soap 
be  cheapened,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  paltry  gain  to  one  part  of 
the  community  is  bought  with  the 
heavy  loss  of  another.  The  matter 
concerns  more  than  one  kind  of  ma- 
nufacturers; tallow  is  an  article  of 
some  moment  to  candle-makers,  and 
it  is  consumed  to  a  vast  extent  by 
machinery;  consequently,  if  its  price 
>e  raised,  the  matter  will  stand  thus 
-the  duty  will  in  effect  be  taken  off 
>arilla  and  laid  on  tallow ;  one  part 
)f  the  manufacturers  will  be  injured 
as  much  as  another  will  bebenefited, 
and  the  community  at  large  will  lose 
nore  in  dear  candles  than  it  will 
rain  in  cheap  soap. 

Contrast  this  with  what  a  reduc- 
ion  of  duty  on  soap,  sugar,  and  si- 
milar articles  would  have  been.  Such 
•eduction  on  soap  would  have  in- 
ured no  one ;  it  would  have  been 
;lear  gain  to  all.  The  case  would 
lave  been  the  same  with  sugar ;  not 
a  soul  would  have  been  deprived  of 
capital,  profit,  or  employment ;  but 
;he  whole  community  would  have 
jeen  benefited;  if  sugar  had  risen, 
;he  profit  would  have  gone,  not  to 
foreigners,  but  to  his  Majesty's  co- 
lonial subjects,  and  from  them  it 
would  have  partly  returned  to  the 
population  at  home. 

This  will  shew  the  absurdity  of  Mr 
P.  Thompson's  wild  generalities, that 
raw  produce  used  in  manufactures 
ought  not  to  be  taxed,  &c.  These 
generalities  are  more  frequently  false 
than  true.  That  tremendous  mass 
of  errors  which  is  called  the  science 
of  political  economy,  is  really  a  body 
of  deductions  formed  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  three-fourths  of  those  com- 
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raon  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  essential  for  preventing  deduction 
from  being  false  and  destructive.  It 
will,  moreover,  throw  light  on  the 
imbecility,  nay,  the  guilt  of  legisla- 
ting on  these  wretched  generalities, 
without  reference  to  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  latter  are  in 
different  cases  the  reverse  of  each 
other. 

It  is  pleaded  by  Ministers  in  their 
defence,  that  in  this  barilla  matter 
they  have  only  done  what  their  pre- 
decessors had  resolved  to  do.  Why 
was  the  Ministry  changed,  if  they 
gained  office  to  imitate  their  prede- 
cessors ?  They,  however,  have  made 
the  matter  their  own  in  principle. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  another  of 
their  acts.  Great  as  the  errors  of  Mr 
Canning  and  Mr  Huskisson  were, 
they  yet  both  saw  correctly  the  posi- 
tion in  which  America  stood  towards 
this  country,  and  they  constantly 
shewed  a  wish  to  add  nothing  to  her 
power  which  peace  would  justify 
them  in  withholding.  After  their 
vigorous  and  wise  stroke  for  exclu- 
ding her  ships  from  the  West  India 
colonies,  they  took  ground  which 
almost  precluded  negotiation  for  the 
re-admission  of  these  ships.  The 
imbecile  Wellington  Ministry  na- 
turally disregarded  this,  and  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  her,  as  its  scribes 
say,  without  thinking  of  shipping; 
this  treaty,  of  course,  expels  British 
ships  from  the  carrying  trade  in  fa- 
vour of  hers,  and  places  her,  as  her 
President  asserts,  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  ever.  To  what 
portentous  cause  is  it  owing  that,  in 
every  negotiation  between  England 
and  America,  the  former  is  betrayed 
and  despoiled,  to  place  the  latter  in 
better  circumstances  than  ever  ?  To 
this  agreement  for  sacrificing  British 
ships  to  American  ones,  was  append- 
ed another,  for  imposing  protecting 
duties  on  American  produce  admit- 
ted into  the  West  India  islands,  in 
favour  of  similar  produce  of  British 
America. 

Well,  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  America  had  got  enough  in  re- 
spect of  her  shipping,  and  that,  after 
befooling  Mr  Merries  and  his  bre- 
thren, she  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  befooling  a  second'  set  of 
official  sages  in  the  selfsame  negoti- 
ation. Alas !  what  can  escape  ill- 
luck!  Just  after  the  treaties,  per- 
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fectly  completed,  are  laid  before 
Parliament,  the  Grey  Ministry  as- 
sumes being;  it  of  course  warmly 
sanctions  that  for  transferring  the 
carrying  trade  from  British  to  Ame- 
rican shipping ;  but  the  other  fares 
differently.  What !  that  Lord  Al- 
thorpe,  who  is  BO  passionate  an  "  ad- 
mirer" of  Mr  Hume's  principles  of 
free  trade — that  Lord  Auckland,  who 
is  the  associate  of  Professor  M'Cul- 
loch — that  Mr  P.  Thompson,  who 
maintains  that  industry,  like  the 
"  mountain  plant,"  thrives  the  best 
without  shelter  and  aliment,  approve 
of  a  treaty  which  gives  advantages  to 
British  colonies  at  the  expense  of  a 
foreign  nation  !  No — no,  political 
economy  shudders  at  the  enormity. 
These  scientific  statesmen  can  carry 
into  effect  a  mere  intention  of  the 
late  Ministry  touching  barilla,  be- 
cause the  evils  will  fall  solely  on 
British  inhabitants;  but  they  must 
annul  a  completed  treaty,  because  it 
is  intended  to  operate  for  such  inha- 
bitants against  foreigners.  The  trea- 
ty is  hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation is  reopened,  solely  to  injure 
British  colonies  for  the  benefit  of 
America.  And  what  America  ?  That 
which  equals  Britain  in  quality  and 
tonnage  of  shipping — always  dis- 
plays a  hostile  spirit  to  her— and  is 
only  separated  by  a  disputed  bound- 
ary-line from  some  of  her  most  va- 
luable colonies,  is  a  near  neighbour 
of  others,  and  asserts  even  through 
her  rulers  a  natural  right  to  the 
whole. 

The  American  negotiator  is  evi- 
dently, in  cupidity  and  craft,  a  ge- 
nuine scion  of  Brother  Jonathan ;  but 
still,  perhaps,  he  does  not  wholly 
know  the  men  he  has  to  deal  with.  Let 
him  take  a  hint  even  from  us.  Mr 
P.  Thompson  belongs  to  the  school 
which  holds  that  the  colonies  of  this 
country  form  a  pernicious  burden  to 
her.  Lord  Auckland  must  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  it  also,  of  course,  and  so 
must  Lord  Althorpe,  he  being  such 
a  devoted  admirer  of  Mr  Hume's  po- 
litical economy.  Let  Jonathan,  then, 
Ei-opose  to  these  Ministers,  that,  as 
ritain  is  in  such  great  suffering,  his 
country,  with  such  generosity  as  only 
a  republic  could  exhibit,  will  gratui- 
tously relieve  her  from  the  ruinous 
burden  formed  by  her  American  co- 
lonies— will  actually,  without  equi- 
valent, take  the  ownership  of  these 


and  evils.  They  will  be  delighted 
with  his  proposal,  but  he  must  not 
hope  that  it  will  be  wholly  acceded 
to.  The  Cabinet  must  be  consulted, 
and  in  all  probability  Earl  Grey,  Sir 
J.  Graham,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, will  demur;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, on  being  pressed  by  their  col- 
leagues, will  doubtless  consent  for 
him  to  have  part;  and  if  he  shew 
common  dexterity,  we  imagine  he 
may  gain  all  save  Nova  Scotia. 

Thus  far  we  have  no  more  acts  to 
look  at,  therefore  we  turn  to  other 
things.  Ministers  are  making  every 
thing  fly  before  them  in  the  way  of 
retrenchment,  and  are  even  surren- 
dering a  part  of  their  own  salaries. 
We  say  that  retrenchment  ought  to 
be  carried  as  far  as  possible ;  but  in 
saying  this,  we  must  soberly  enquire 
what  quantum  of  relief  can  be  drawn 
from  it ;  and  the  crime  shall  not  be 
ours  of  asserting  that  it  will  remove 
distress  and  disaffection.  The  nature 
of  things  demonstrates  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  reduction  of 
taxes  to  afford  any  sensible  relief  to 
national  loss  and  want.  Ten  times 
more  taxes  have  been  repealed  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  than  these  Mi- 
nisters can  repeal,  yet  the  population 
is  far  more  distressed  than  it  was 
when  it  had  the  whole  to  pay.  A 
large  amount  was  removed  in  the 
last  year,  yet  the  cry  of  distress  con- 
tinues, and  discontent  has  been  fear- 
fully enlarged.  Is  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  that  if  even 
four  or  five  millions  be  removed  in 
the  current  year,  it  will  have  any 
material  effect  in  abating  suffering, 
and  subduing  dangerous  feelings '( 

A  more  astonishing  and  humilia- 
ting spectacle  was  never  seen  in  the 
world  than  this — in  such  a  boasting 
age  as  the  present  one,  the  British 
government  and  legislature,  amidst 
national  loss,  hunger,  convulsion, and 
revolution,  content  themselves  with 
bawling"  retrenchment !"  and  assert- 
ing that  a  paltry  reduction  of  taxes 
must  form  the  only,  and  the  infalli- 
ble, remedy.  In  charity  to  the  in- 
tellect of  man,  let  us  for  once  have  a 
government  and  legislature  of  old 
women  !  we  are  sure  they  would  dis- 
play infinitely  more  knowledge  and 
wisdom  than  have  been  found  in  the 
male  ones  of  late  years. 

The  important  question  now  comes 
before  us — what  taxes  will  Ministers 
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lie  developed  it  last  session,  is,  to 
remove  duties  from  articles  used  in 
manufactures.  Many  of  these  duties 
are  protecting  ones ;  therefore,  like 
that  on  barilla,  their  abolition  cannot 
benefit  one  producer,  without  inju- 
ring another.  Others  are  duties  of 
revenue,  and  their  removal  would 
not  enable  the  manufactured  articles 
they  bear  on  to  sustain  foreign  com- 
petition, or  to  be  sufficiently  reduced 
in  price  to  yield  general  relief.  In 
great  part  they  rest  on  imported  com- 
modities. It  may  almost  be  taken  as 
an  axiom,  that  price  must  be  in  some 
degree  raised  by  repeal  of  duty  ;  of 
course  the  relief  gained  by  repeal- 
ing the  duties  in  question  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  go  to  foreigners.  Far- 
ther, the  repeal  will  injure  some,  as 
much  as  it  will  benefit  other  parts 
of  the  community,  in  many  cases; 
and  in  other  cases,  the  profit  will  be 
confined  to  manufacturers  and  the 
wealthy  classes.  Ministers,  there- 
fore, will  make  such  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  as  will  not  reach,  in  any  sensi- 
ble degree,  the  losing  and  starving 
part  of  the  community;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  frequently  add  to  dis- 
tress in  one  quarter,  by  giving  relief 
not  needed  in  another. 

This  is  not  the  whole.  Ministers 
are  pledged  to  an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  slavery  question,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  by  their  adherents, 
that  it  must  give  compensation  to  the 
colonists  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves. 
If  such  compensation  be  paid  by  an- 
nual instalments,  it  will,  for  some 
years,  exceed  in  amount  any  reduc- 
tion that  can  be  made  in  taxes.  Of 
course,  retrenchment  can  produce 
no  decrease  of  taxation. 

The  childish,  silly,  guilty  cry  of 
Retrenchment  and  Economy,  kept 
up  by  Ministers,  is,  in  motive  and 
object,  mockery  and  delusion.  It 
feeds  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  every 
way;  and  it  is  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  blinding  the  country  to 
the  real  causes  of  its  distress,  that 
this  distress  may  be  increased  by  the 
empirics  of  the  Cabinet. 

What  general  measures  are  Minis- 
ters bound  to  ?  It  is  one  of  the  grand 
principles  of  Mr  P.  Thompson/ as  he 
stated  in  Parliament  a  year  or  two  ago, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  protections 
of  any  kind — that  property  and  labour 
ought  to  be  stripped  of  all  protecting 
duty.  If  this  empire  had  not  been 


for  its  sins  doomed  to  overthrow, 
such  a  man  could  scarcely  have  triiin- 
ed  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  is  one  of  the  principles  of  which 
Lord  Althorpe  is  so  passionate  an 
admirer ;  and  we  may  safely  take  for 
granted,  that  it  is  an  immense  fa- 
vourite with  the  mute  Lord  Auck- 
land. From,  therefore,  their  pledges 
and  acts,  it  must  be  the  policy  of 
Ministers  to  continually  sweep  away 
protection.  Commencing  with  the 
colonies,  they  are  at  this  moment 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  trade, 
property,  and  labour  of  the  North 
American  ones.  Slavery  must  be 
abolished,  and  foreign  sugar  admit- 
ted for  home  consumption,  almost 
immediately ;  and  this  can  hardly 
fail  of  plunging  the  West  India  ones 
into  ruin.  Then,  to  bring  British  In- 
dia and  the  other  colonies  into  the 
vortex  of  calamity,  the  discrimina- 
ting duties  on  cotton,  &c.  &c.  must 
cease  to  exist. 

At  home,  all  this  must  have  mighty 
effect  in  enlarging  suffering.  The 
abolition  of  the  discriminating  du- 
ties on  timber,  and  various  other  co- 
lonial productions,  must  operate  ruin- 
ously to  the  shipping  interest  and 
all  connected  with  it,  chiefly  to  en- 
rich foreign  producers  of  different 
kinds,  and  foreign  shipowners.  The 
loss  to  one  part  of  the  community  will 
not  be  counterpoised  by  gain  to  an- 
other; on  the  contrary,  the  gain  will 
be  principally  reaped  by  foreigners. 
Then  every  interest  in  detail  must 
have  suffering  heaped  on  it.  The 
kelp  manufacturers  are  now  smitten; 
from  them  the  blow  will  pass  in  suc- 
cession to  the  silk  throwsters,  linen 
manufacturers,  producers  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  salted  provisions,  hop- 
growers,  &c.  &c.,  until  it  reaches  the 
heart  of  agriculture. 

We  need  not  appeal  to  common 
sense ;  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
history  of  late  years  for  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  all  this  must  con- 
tinually increase  public  suffering  and 
discontent.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that 
the  loss  of  the  part  must  be  the  gain 
of  the  whole;  because  the  whole 
must  lose  as  much  as  the  part.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  extracting  re- 
lief from  the  repeal  of  taxes,  because 
the  loss  of  means  for  paying  the  lat- 
ter far  outstrips  the  reduction  of  them. 
Why  is  the  landed  interest  distressed 
at  present,  when  the  property-tax 
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and  others  did  not  prevent  it  from 
enjoying  great  prosperity  ?  Because 
its  rents,  profits,  and  wages  have 
been  reduced  by  law  much  more 
than  its  taxes.  The  case  is  similar 
with  the  community  at  large. 
We  now  put  these  questions : — 

1.  When  the  reduction  of  taxes 
made  in  the  last  year  has  not  dimi- 
nished public  suffering  in  any  mate- 
rial   degree,    abated    the    clamour 
against  taxes,  or  prevented  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  from  increasing 
in  the  most  alarming  manner ;  is  it 
possible  for  the  Ministry  to  make,  by 
retrenchment  and  economy,  such  a 
reduction  as  will  be  sensibly  felt  in 
lessening  distress  and  bad  feelings  ? 

2.  When  the   Ministry  does  not 
even  promise  to  resort  to  any  reme- 
dy beyond  retrenchment  and  econo- 
my, and  when  it  is  evident,  from  the 
principles  of  certain  of  its  members 
and  its  acts,  that  its  policy  will  be  of 
a  kind  to  inflict  bitter  injuries  on  one 
part  of  the  community,  without  con- 
ferring corresponding  benefit  on  the 
other ;  is  it  not  demonstrable  that  it 
will  produce  more  suffering  than  its 
reduction  of  taxes  will  balance,  and 
that  on  the  whole  it  will  add  largely 
to  distress  and  discontent  ? 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  the  present 
Ministry,  or  any  other,  to  escape  ruin, 
if,  amidst  public  suffering  and  disaf- 
fection, its  measures  be  only  calcu- 
lated to  increase  them  ? 

4.  Can  the  British  empire  be  saved 
from  revolution  and  fall,  if  a  suffi- 
ciency of  employment  and  adequate 
wages  be  not  given  to  the  labouring 
classes;  and  proper  profits  be  not 
granted  to  the  middle  ones  ? 

Our  conviction  from  all  this  is, 
that  the  Ministry  will  soon  ruin  it- 
self, and  destroy  the  character  of  all 
its  members  who  possess  any.  We, 
however,  still  think  it  the  best  of  the 
bad — the  only  party  of  character  will- 
ing to  save  the  essential  portion  of 
what  is  left  of  property  and  subsist- 
ence. It  is  willing  to  spare,  for  a 
time,  that  mass  of  property  and  sub- 
sistence which  is  protected  by  the 
Corn  Law ;  and  this  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  foolish  men  who 
would  replace  such  law  with  a  fixed 
duty.  We  have  been,  and  still  are, 
anxious  to  confide  in  it ;  but  our  con- 
fidence is  only  to  be  gained  by  pro- 
per policy;  our  hope  was,  that  its 
free-trade  members  would  be  re- 
strained by  the  rest,  but  this  hope, 


its  acts,  and  the  speeches  of  these 
members,  have  destroyed.  We  shall 
oppose  bad  principles  and  measures 
in  it,  precisely  as  we  would  oppose 
them  in  any  other  body  of  men. 

But  we  speak  not  thus  to  support 
any  other  body ;  where  is  the  body 
we  could  support  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  honour  and  integrity  ?  A  call 
is  put  forth  for  the  union  of  the  To- 
ries ;  and,  in  reply,  we  ask,  who  are 
the  Tories?  We  look  not  at  names 
and  persons;  our  question  refers 
only  to  principles  and  character — 
who  then,  we  say  again,  are  the  To- 
ries? Here  are  two,  if  not  three, 
great  parties,  which  all  bear  the  name, 
and  yet  are  flatly  opposed  to  each 
other  in  creed ;  of  course  they  can- 
not all  be  Tories.  If  the  union  is  to 
be  compassed  by  allowing  each  party 
to  retain  its  creed  and  leaders,  our 
solemn  resolution  is,  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  it  whatever.  It  would 
form  just  such  a  body  as  the  Minis- 
try is, — one  divided  against  itself, 
holding,  in  its  ascendant  division,  the 
worst  doctrines  of  the  Ministry,  and 
moreover  ruled  by  the  Opposition. 
If  the  hard  choice  were  before  us, 
we  would  rather  support  the  present 
Ministry,  than  such  a  body. 

The  call  is  pathetically  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  as  it 
contains  no  intimation  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  his  brethren  have  renoun- 
ced their  errors,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  merely  seek  assist- 
ance to  regain  office.  We  cannot 
but  remember  that,  even  in  Mr  Can- 
ning's time,  the  younger  of  these  men 
scoffed  at  the  anti-liberals,  lauded 
Mr  Huskisson's  theories,  heaped  in- 
sult on  the  Tories,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Whigs  and  Radicals. 
We  cannot  forget,  that  after  the  Wel- 
lington Ministry  was  formed,  it  be- 
trayed and  laboured  to  destroy  those 
who  had  given  it  power,  carried  on 
an  exterminating  war  against  Tories, 
and  used  every  means,  not  excepting 
the  worst,  to  unite  itself  with  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals.  It  cannot  be 
unknown  to  us,  that  if  the  latter  had 
not  contemptuously  cast  them  off, 
these  men  would  still  have  been  the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Tories. 

If  public  good  imposed  on  us  the 
sacrifice,  we  would  readily  put  these 
things  out  of  remembrance;  but  in- 
stead of  commanding  us  to  believe 
the  false  and  trust  the  faithless,  it 
does  the  contrary.  What  principle 
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do  we  hold  in  common  with  these 
men  ?  On  free  trade — the  currency 
— reform — the  police — and  nearly  all 
important  matters,  we  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  them.  On  what  material 
points  do  they  dissent  from  the  Whigs 
and  Liberals  ?  Those  only  on  which 
we  believe  them  to  be  as  far  in  error 
as  the  latter.  If  they  could  regain 
office,  they  would,  at  the  best,  act  as 
the  existing  Ministry  will  do;  but 
we  suspect  they  would  do  worse. 
We  cannot  desire  to  exchange  Lord 
Althorpe  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Auck- 
land for  MrHerries,  or  Mr  P.Thomp- 
son for  Mr  Courtenay,  when  in  es- 
sentials they  hold  the  same  doctrines. 
These  men  really  are  a  continuation 
— the  tag -rag -and -bobtail — of  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals,  yet  we  are  to 
support  them  because  they  once  pro- 
fessed to  be,  and  still  are  called,  To- 
ries. As  a  Ministry,  they  would  be 
no  better  than  the  Grey  one ;  as  an 
Opposition,  they  will  be  in  some  de- 
gree useful ;  therefore,  on  the  score 
of  public  good,  we  cannot  wish  to  see 
them  in  office. 

From  the  other  Tories  who  speak 
in  Parliament,  saving  certainly  one  or 
two  in  each  House,  Ave  differ  very 
widely.  They  trim  their  lamps  with 
Whig  oil,  and  we  hate  both  stealing 
and  borrowing.  They  ascribe  pub- 
lic suffering  mainly  to  the  change  of 
currency ;  we  ascribe  it  mainly  to 
other  things.  By  them  it  is  asserted 
that  this  change  has  been  injurious 
by  its  effects  on  prices  and  contracts  ; 
by  us  it  is  believed  that  its  effects  on 
these  were  but  temporary ;  and  in 
support  of  this  belief,  we  find  that 
the  prices  of  leading  commodities 
have  been  for  some  time  higher  than 
they  were  before  small  notes  were 
suppressed,  and  that  we  should  for 
several  months  past  have  had  war 
prices  with  the  gold  currency,  if  law 
and  situation  had  been  what  they 
were  during  the  war.  Their  pana- 
cea is  to  allow  small  notes  to  circu- 
late on  the  security  of  exchequer 
bills;  and  our  conviction  is,  that  it 
makes  little  difference  to  the  banker 
whether  he  be  compelled  to  buy  ex- 
chequer bills  or  sovereigns.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  any  thing  to  the 
general  disparagement  of  Mr  Att- 
wood,  who  is  one  of  the  most  acute, 
able,  and  honest  men  in  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  but  his  plan  we  must  dissent 
from.  Passing  over  its  objectionable 
features,  it  could  not,  in  our  iudg- 


ment,  cause  any  real  rise  in  profits 
and  wages  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. Taxes  consist  chiefly  of  du- 
ties ;  therefore,  if  a  debased  currency 
reduce  them,  it  must  reduce  protect- 
ing duties  equally ;  'no  advance  of 
price  and  wages  could  be  made  on 
goods  which  are  exported.  The  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  has,  we  be- 
lieve, done  great  injury  to  manufac- 
tures and  trade  in  many  country 
parts,  by  diminishing  capital ;  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  discover 
that  it  has  materially  injured  farmers 
by  disabling  them  for  obtaining  loans. 
The  farmers  had  abundance  of  capi- 
tal of  their  own ;  they  have  not  occa- 
sion for  discounts  and  loans,  like 
people  engaged  in  trade ;  their  dis- 
tress has  been  caused  by  want,  not 
of  capital,  but  of  remunerating 
prices ;  and  this  want  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  corn  Jaw, 
and  other  free-trade  measures.  We 
think  the  restoration  of  small  notes 
would  yield  considerable  benefit, 
but  would  be  incapable  of  removing 
distress,  particularly  that  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  origin  of  this  currency  con- 
duct in  these  Tories  deserves  some 
notice.  Up  to  a  certain  period,  they 
and  their  publications  cast  the  blame 
chiefly  on  free-trade  ;  then  they  sud- 
denly became  silent  on  the  latter, 
and  arraigned  sovereigns.  Why  ? 
The  Whigs  and  Economists,  to  con- 
ceal the  total  failure  of  their  wretch- 
ed experiments,  furiously  protested 
that  the  distress  was  caused  solely 
by  the  change  of  currency ;  these 
Tories  had  not  nerve  to  gainsay 
them  ;  moreover,  they  sought  a  left- 
handed  alliance  with  the  Whigs,  and 
even  Mr  Huskisson  shewed  symp- 
toms of  joining  them.  In  addition, 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  betrayed  them,  the 
change  of  currency  was  the  measure 
of  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
Ministry  was  the  great  object  of  at- 
tack. Thus,  from  sheer  cowardice, 
anxiety  to  gain  Whig  and  Huskisson 
heads,  and  hostility  to  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  the  Ministry,  these  Tories  trans- 
ferred their  animosity  from  free- 
trade  to  the  gold  currency.  A  vast 
portion  of  the  abuse  heaped  on  the 
latter  has  flowed  solely  from  enmity 
to  Sir  R.  Peel. 

We  cannot  imitate  such  conduct. 
We  may  be  assured  by  Whig,  Econo- 
mist, and  Tory,  that  it  was  the  change 
of  currency  only  which  brought  die- 
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tress  on  the  shipping  interest,  silk 
trade,  lead-miners,  various  other 
interests,  and  the  London  shop- 
keepers and  labouring  classes,  and 
agriculture  in  general ;  but  we  must 
treat  it  with  contempt.  We  have 
the  fact  before  us,  that,  in  the  last 
year  alone,  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  quarters  of  foreign 
corn,  including  flour,  were  clear- 
ed for  home  consumption ;  and  the 
clearances  in  previous  years  were 
extremely  great;  we  cannot  follow 
those  who  argue  that  this  corn  had 
no  material  effect  on  prices.  We  have 
the  additional  fact  before  us,  that  the 
free-trade  measures  have  depressed 
the  price  of  every  article  produced 
by  the  farmer,  as  well  as  corn  ;  and 
that  they  have  stripped  Ireland  of 
some  of  her  markets  for  salted  pro- 
visions, and  compelled  her  to  export 
cheap  horned  cattle  and  swine ;  we 
cannot  ascribe  the  bad  prices  here 
to  the  change  of  currency. 

We  wish  to  see  the  small  notes  re- 
stored as  a  secondary  matter  of  re- 
lief, therefore  we  should  have  been 
silent  on  this  conduct  in  the  Tories 
in  question,  had  they  not,  from  their 
most  erroneous  opinions  touching 
the  effect  of  currency  on  prices,  offer- 
ed to  change  the  corn  law  for  a  "  mo- 
derate fixed  duty,"  provided  they 
might  have  small  notes  again.  By 
this  they  would  take  a  pound  from 
agriculture  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
it  a  penny  on  the  other.  If  the  cur- 
rency-people take  ground  like  this, 
a  determined  stand  must  be  made 
against  them. 

If  these  two  bodies  of  Tories  unite, 
what  can  they  accomplish  ?  We  as- 
sure them  that  names  have  now  no 
weight ;  the  distinctions  of  name 
perished  with  those  of  principle  and 
character;  the  country  cares  not  a 
straw  for  the  title  of  Whig,  it  cares 
as  little  for  that  of  Tory,  and  it  re- 
gards both  with  much  more  contempt 
than  reverence.  Thus,  disabled  for 
accomplishing  any  thing  through 
name,  Avhat  can  they  do  by  act? 
They  must  support  the  general  mea- 
sures of  Ministers,  echo  the  doctrines 
of  the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  only 
oppose  when  it  will  cover  them  with 
public  odium.  This  will  ensure 
them  a  somewhat  longer  exclusion 
from  office  than  the  Whigs  have  had. 

What  ruined  them  ?  Their  adop- 
tion of  Whig  principles.  So  long  as 
they  had  a  separate  creed,  the  coun- 


try had  to  choose  between  creeds  as 
well  as  parties  ;  and  because  it  pre- 
ferred theirs,  it  preferred  them. 
When  they  cast  their  principles  away 
for  those  of  their  opponents,  it  natu- 
rally transferred  its  preference  to  the 
latter  as  their  confessed  superiors. 
In^  this  lies  the  lesson  for  enabling 
them  to  recover  what  they  have  lost. 

To  regain  public  favour  and  power, 
they  must  be  at  least  equal  to  their 
opponents  in  personal  character,  and 
superior  to  them  in  principle  and 
policy.  A  Ministry  composed  whol- 
ly or  principally  of  the  Peel  party,  if 
it  could  gain  being,  would  produce 
revolution ;  the  members  of  it,  who 
did  not  apostatize  on  the  Catholic 
question,  have  as  few  friends  in  the 
country,  as  those  who  did  ;  on  other 
matters,  nearly  all  have  displayed 
conduct  which  has  stripped  them  of 
respect  and  confidence.  The  Tories, 
to  a  large  extent,  must  have  new 
leaders,  whose  personal  virtues  will 
form  a  pledge,  that  another  Tory 
Ministry  would  consist  in  essentials 
of  high  minded,  consistent,  and  pa- 
triotic men. 

Then  the  party  generally  must  be 
purged  of  diversity  of  principle.  We 
think  nothing  could  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  the  existing  distinctions 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  One  man 
calls  himself  a  Whig,  and  yet  pro- 
fesses Tory  doctrines  ;  another  calls 
himself  a  Tory,  but  holds  Whig  doc- 
trines. Here  are  two  great  parties 
in  hostility,  and  yet  each  as  a  whole 
declares  it  entertains  the  creed  of 
the  other ;  half  the  Ministry,  in  lead- 
er and  follower,  is  opposed  to  the 
other  half,  and  allied  in  sentiment 
with  half  the  Tory  Opposition :  and 
half  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the  other 
half,  and  united  in  principle  with  half 
the  Ministry.  Suppose  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  and  that  of  the  Tories, 
which  think  alike  on  free-trade,  cur- 
rency, &c.,  should  separate  from  the 
other,  and  unite,  what  would  follow  ? 
A  Ministry  and  Opposition  properly 
at  issue  on  leading  matters  of  policy, 
and  each  as  properly  in  harmony 
with  itself  on  such  matters  :  a  party 
of  real  Whigs,  and  another  of  real 
Tories.  Why  cannot  this  be  done  ? 
Oh !  it  would  be  unpardonable  incon- 
sistency !  The  Whig  must  support 
those  he  dissents  from,  and  oppose 
those  he  agrees  with  ;  the  Tory  must 
do  the  same;  both  must  really  re- 
nounce, betrav.  and  war  aeainst  their 
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o\vn  principles  to  be  consistent !  As 
we  have  already  said,  this  monstrous 
system  utterly  destroys  principle  and 
honour  amidst  public  men,  and  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  empire. 

We  think  it  would  yield  much 
public  benefit  if  all  Tories,  who 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  free-trade 
part  of  the  Ministry,  would  go  over 
to  it.  Consistency  demands  that  they 
should  do  so.  It  matters  not  if  this 
should  include  Sir  R.  Peel  as  well 
as  Mr  Dawson,  Mr  Herries  as  well 
as  Mr  Courtenay.  They  would  do 
less  mischief  to  the  Tory  body  on 
the  ministerial,  than  they  will  do  on 
the  Tory  side.  If  the  Tories  expect 
to  rise  again,  they  must  treat  every 
man  who  holds  the  creed  of  their  op- 
ponents as  a  betrayer  and  enemy. 

They  must  not  only  be  harmonious 
in  creed,  but  have  one  which  the  com- 
munity will  support.  What  matters 
of  policy  divide  the  latter  at  present  ? 
The  currency  and  free-trade  mea- 
sures. The  former  is  completed ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  much  more 
than  begun.  Nothing  could  be  of 
more  vital  importance  than  these 
matters,  yet  the  Tory  heads  agree 
on  them  with  the  Ministry,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Tory  part  of  the 
community.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  impossible  for  any  party  of 
public  men  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
country  if  they  do  not  identify  them- 
selves with  it  in  feeling,  and  fight  its 
battles  of  policy.  When,  therefore, 
the  Tory  heads  are  fiercely  at  vari- 
ance with  it  on  these  things,  or  mere- 
ly agree  with  that  part  of  it  which 
supports  the  Ministry,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily gain  its  animosity ;  that 
part  of  it  which  thinks  as  they  do, 
regards  them  as  enemies  who  wisli 
to  supplant  its  favourites,  and  the 
other  sees  in  them  the  enemies  of 
every  thing  it  values. 

The  Tories,  or,  at  least,  the  Peel 
members  of  them,  have  this  choice 
— national  contempt  and  dislike ;  or, 
in  various  points,  a  change  of  creed. 
It  unfortunately  happens,  that,  in 
these  days,  men  can  only  change  from 
good  to  bad — they  can  be  led  to 
change  by  speculative  doctrine  or 
personal  profit,  but  not  by  proof  of 
error.  The  principles  on  which  this 
empire  has  been  governed  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  have  produ- 
ced incalculable  loss  and  unexampled 
misery — they  have  filled  the  land  with 
irreligion.vice,  crime,  and  disaffection 


—they  have,  in  a  very  large  degree, 
destroyed  the  connecting  links  and 
cement  between,  not  only  class  and 
class  in  society,  but  also  part  and 
part  in  the  empire — they  have  gene- 
rated present  convulsion  and  insur- 
rection, and  almost  made  revolution 
and  fall  things  of  certainty.  It  might 
be  expected  that  these  horrible  and 
distressing  demonstrations  of  their 
falsehood  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce conviction  in  the  most  besotted 
and  hardened  of  the  human  race; 
but  no  !  public  men  must  still  cling 
to  them — to  apostatise  to  them  is 
still  a  virtue,  and  to  forsake  them 
infamy ! 

According  to  the  newspapers,  Sir 
R.  Peel  lately  said  in  Parliament,  po- 
litical economy  had  for  its  object  the 
production  of  public  wealth,  and  if 
it  produced  this  by  injuring  morals 
he  must  oppose  it.  The  sentiment 
does  him  honour ;  we  must,  how- 
ever, say,  if  morals  be  destroyed, 
public  wealth  must  perish  with  them. 
Let  us  apply  it  as  a  test  to  his  consis- 
tency. The  Economists  assert  that, 
previously  to  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  the  reverse  of  political  econo- 
my was  practised  in  this  empire. 
Now,  we  call  on  Sir  Robertas  a  pub- 
lic man,  to  say  where  that  wealth  is 
hidden,  which  in  those  years  has 
been  produced  by  political  economy. 
Is  it  buried  in  the  banking-accounts 
of  landowners,  or  the  stacks  of  farm- 
ers, or  the  iron  chests  of  manufactu- 
rers, merchants,  and  tradesmen,'  or 
the  stomachs  and  pockets  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  ?  No.  It  cannot  be 
discovered :  the  indisputable  fact  is, 
that  political  economy — we  mean  the 
false  impostor  which  has  usurped  the 
name — has  been,  ever  since  it  was 
resorted  to,  a  wholesale  destroyer  of 
wealth;  while  that  which  is  called 
the  reverse,  was  a  wholesale  produ- 
cer of  it.  This  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  or  there  can  be  no  such  fact  in 
the  world. 

We  have  another  call  to  make  on 
Sir  Robert.  Has  political  economy 
done  no  injury  to  morals  amidst  the 
silk  weavers,  glove  makers,  &c.— 
amidst  the  people  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  the  lead  miners, 
fishermen,  &c. — amidst  the  farmers, 
looking  at  the  opinions  they  express 
touching  tithes — and  amidst  the  hus- 
bandry labourers,  who,  alas !  alas ! 
are  suffering  and  dying  by  expatri- 
ation and  the  hand  of  the  public 
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executioner  ?  Have  not  morals  suf- 
fered from  it  amidst  the  rebellious 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis ?  Have  morals  escaped  its  pes- 
tilential influence  amidst  the  tre- 
mendous combinations  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  that  gigantic 
portion  of  the  population  which  seeks 
to  fly  from  loss  and  hunger  into  re- 
volution and  general  spoliation? 

A  farther  call  remains.  Political 
economy  is  confessedly  to  proceed 
until  it  destroys  every  trade  which 
cannot  sustain  foreign  competition, 
and  greatly  narrows  agriculture.  It 
is  demonstrable,  that  in  this  it  must 
increase,  to  an  incalculable  extent, 
distress  and  disorder  amidst  the 
whole  of  the  husbandry  labourers, 
and  an  immense  mass  of  others  en- 
gaged in  various  manufactures  and 
trades ;  it  must  also  force  a  vast  ad- 
ditional population  into  the  larger 
manufacturing  districts.  Every  Mi- 
nister worthy  the  name  of  statesman, 
would  labour  to  create  a  balance  to 
the  cotton  and  woollen  trades,  even 
for  their  own  sake;  but  this  insane 
political  economy  attempts,  by  the 
most  unnatural  and  savage  means,  to 
force  the  whole  population  into  de- 
pendence on  them,  direct  or  remote. 
We  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman if  this  must  not  of  necessity 
have  the  very  worst  effects  on  pri- 
vate and  public  morals  ? 
.  We  call  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  an- 
swer us  before  his  God  and  his  coun- 
try. 

Here,  then,  is  proof,  against  which 
nothing  can  stand,  that  this  political 
economy  is  a  destroyer,  not  only  of 
morals,  but  of  wealth  likewise  ;  in 
consequence,  on  Sir  Robert's  own 
declaration,  he  is  bound  to  be  its 
mortal  foe — to  war  against  it  openly 
and  sternly,  to  extermination.  Will 
he  discharge  the  obligation  ? 

When  Mr  Goulburn  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was 
an  adorer  of  free-trade  ;  he  boast- 
ed of  his  devotion  to  Mr  Huskisson's 
theories,  as  something  immutable. 
Unhappily  Mr  Huskisson  ran  foul  of 
him  in  the  sugar  business,  and  the 
crash  beat  his  free-trade  passion  out 
of  him.  Then,  when  moved  by  in- 
terest, he  could  retort  on  the  theorist 
as  the  parent  of  "  a  system  which 
had  not  yielded  the  benefits  expect- 
ed from  it."  Is  Mr  Goulburn,  after 
this  confession,  still  a  free-trader? 

Without  speaking  further  of  indi- 


viduals, \ve  will  observe,  the  Peel 
party  must  lie  where  it  is,  the  despi- 
sed appendage  of  the  Ministry,  or 
take  up  the  creed  of  the  country.  No 
change  of  opinion  is  called  for  on 
hypothesis  and  assumption ;  here  are 
the  results  of  decisive  experiments 
— conclusive  demonstrations  to  an- 
swer the  question — are  the  doctrines 
on  which  this  empire  has  been 
governed  in  late  years  true  or  erro- 
neous ? 

The  Tories,  as  a  body,  must  not 
only  have  a  creed  strongly  defined, 
distinctly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Ministry,  and  rooted  in  the  reason 
and  affection  of  the  country ;  but 
they  must  support  it  like  bold  and 
able  men.  There  must  be  no  more 
of  the  crouching,  canting,  and  suppli- 
cating to  the  "  Press" — the  puerile 
and  cowardly  concessions  to  the  Eco- 
nomists— the  trimming,  and  cutting, 
and  shifting,  to  appease  this  quarter 
and  win  that — the  hinting,  and  sup- 
pressing, and  disavowing,  which 
have  so  long  disgraced  them. 

It  is  by  such  means  alone  that  the 
Tories  can  regain  their  ascendency ; 
if  without  them  they,  by  intrigue  or  ac- 
cident, obtain  office, it willonlybe  for 
a  moment;  to  get  lasting  hold  of 
power,  they  must  stand  before  the 
country  as  the  men  possessing  the 
best  character,  and  maintaining  the 
best  principles. 

m  We,  of  course,  are  merely  speak- 
ing of  them ;  Ave  do  not  belong  to 
them,  therefore  we  ask  no  favour, 
and  offer  no  counsel.  Names,  as  we 
have  said,  are  to  us  nothing;  and 
when  we  look  amidst  public  men  for 
Tories,  in  respect  of  faith,  we  can 
find  none.  Those  who  existed  only 
three  short  years  ago,  ultras  includ- 
ed, have  vanished.  On  different  occa- 
sions we  have  spoken  in  the  strong- 
est manner  against  the  apostacy  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  those  who  acted  like 
him  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and 
our  opinion  of  it  is  unchanged;  but 
we  must  render  to  these  men  impar- 
tial justice.  They  have  been  just  as 
consistent  as  many  of  their  revilers. 
One  of  the  latter  leaps  into  the  depths 
of  Radical  Reform,  another  embraces 
the  low  Whigs  as  his  party,  and  a 
third  proclaims  he  has  changed  sides 
touching  currency  and  free-trade  ; 
yet  these  worthies  rail  against  the 
apostacy  of  Sir  R.  Peel !  It  was  very 
evident  before  the  death  of  Mr  Hus- 
kisson, that  no  small  number  of  these 
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apostate-haters  were  anxious  to  make 
him  one  of  their  leaders  !  We  find 
ourselves  as  much  opposed  to  the 
Tories  amidst  public  men,  as  to  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals;  from  this  plain 
reason,  that  such  Tories  are  now  in 
creed  Whigs  and  Liberals.  This  gives 
us  no  concern,  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed neither  individual  nor  party ; 
and  the  fruits  of  the  new  Tory  prin- 
ciples are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us,  that  in  obeying  conscience 
we  have  adhered  to  tlie  cause  of 
truth  and  our  country.  On  one  point 
we  deem  it  a  gain ;  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  numbered  amidst  those 
who  are  called  Tory  writers,  is  to  us, 
as  any  one  may  easily  believe,  a  mat- 
ter of  unfeigned  rejoicing. 

Yet,  unchanged  in  faith  and  cause 
as  we  are  and  shall  remain,  AVC  feel 
most  anxious,  in  utter  scorn  of  names, 
to  see  a  party  arise  which  will  strike 
for  the  empire.  Turning,  then,  from 
the  dependents,  to  those  on  whom 
the  debt  of  atonement  for  past  errors, 
and  personal  interest  in  the  public 
Aveal,  impose  the  duty  of  providing 
such  a  party,  we  say  to  the  Lons- 
dales  and  Northumberlands,  the 
Hertfords  and  Rutlands — How  long 
is  the  empire  to  be  scourged  and  de- 
vastated by  the  doctrines  which  have 
placed  it  in  its  present  appalling  con- 
dition ? 

You  see  that  no  change  of  mea- 
sures can  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Ministry ;  and  you  know  that  the 
policy  it  is  pursuing  has  been  proved, 
and  is  generally  acknowledged,  to 
be  a  total  and  destructive  failure. 
Here  is  the  country  distressed,  con- 
vulsed, and  on  the  brink  of  revolu- 
tion ;  yet,  from  this  Ministry,  only  the 
reverse  of  remedy  can  be  expected. 

Are  you,  too,  landowners  as  you 
are,  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
distress  your  tenants  and  their  la- 
bourers? Are  you,  too,  Englishmen 
as  you  are,  dupes  of  the  disgraceful 
infatuation,  that  the  import  ol  foreign 
corn,  to  the  extent  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  quarters  in  a  single  year, 
can  have  no  eft'ect  on  the  price  of 
British  corn — that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  cannot  be  injured  by 
bfing  brought  into  competition,  in 
almost  every  article,  with  foreign 
ones?  Are  you,  too,  sane  as  you 
are,  cheated  into  the  vulgar  delusion 
that  a  paltry  repeal  of  taxes  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  removing  loss 
and  suffering  ? 


If  public  good  demand  that  the 
landowner  shall  lose  half  his  income 
and  property,  the  farmer  shall  be  re- 
duced to  insolvency,  and  the  hus- 
bandry labourer  shall  be  deprived  of 
bread  —  that  agriculture  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  mass  of  debt,  beg- 
gary, want,  crime,  and  insurrection 
—let  the  harsh  necessity  be  submit- 
ted to.  But  add  not  insult  and  mock- 
ery to  ruin  and  starvation.  Let  the 
proofs  of  the  necessity  appear  :  and 
let  old  English  truth  be  told  touch- 
ing cause  and  eft'ect. 

But  public  good  demands  the  con- 
trary;  it  adjures  you,  in  the  demon- 
strations of  all  history,  to  give  pros- 
perity to  agriculture.  If  the  present 
prices  of  corn  could  be  generally 
maintained,  they  would  be  sufficient; 
but  they  exist  only  for  the  moment 
through  speculation,  and  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  scarcity  abroad. 
What  has  the  rise  in  them  produ- 
ced ?  General  benefit,  but  not  evil. 
The  whole  matter  in  dispute  amounts 
only  to  eight  or  ten  shillings  per 
quarter;  this  sum  makes  the  differ- 
ence to  agriculture  between  mode- 
rate prosperity  and  great  suffering ; 
the  consumer  cannot  lose  or  obtain 
this  trifle  to  himself,  without  enjoy- 
ing the  mighty  profit,  or  sustaining 
the  tremendous  loss,  arising  from  the 
prosperity  or  distress  of  half  the  po- 
pulation! To  give  the  sum  to  the 
producer,  is  evidently  to  confer  a 
gain  on  the  consumer. 

Insurrection  is  quelled  for  the 
time,  but  how  long  can  it  be  kept 
down  ?  The  causes  are  not  removed, 
but  enlarged ;  the  farmers  are  al- 
ready taking  off*  the  advance  of 
wages  it  extorted  ;  bad  feelings  have 
been  aggravated  by  punishment, 
which  would  have  been  more  just 
had  it  been  less  severe ;  and  the 
breach  between  servant  and  master 
is  greatly  widened.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  landowner  will  give 
up  his  property,  and  make  himself 
a  pauper,  to  relieve  the  pauperism  of 
others.  Where,  then,  is  the  security 
that  the  incendiary  and  rebel  will 
not  again  appear  ?  And  if  they  do, 
what — looking  at  the  gigantic  extent 
of  country  in  which  their  spirit  has 
been  manifested — will  they  not  ac- 
complish ? 

Can  you  be  ignorant  that  the 
wretched  system  of  sacrificing  part 
after  part  of  the  community  to  the 
whole,  has  been  proved  to  be  ruin- 
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ous  ?  Where  is  the  general  prospe- 
rity which  has  been  drawn  from  the 
distress  of  agriculture,  the  shipping 
interest,  and  the  silk  trade  ?  What 
perceptible  benefit  does  the  suffering 
of  the  souls  engaged  in  manufactu- 
ring kelp,  the  lead  miners,  &c.  &c. 
yield  to  the  community  at  large  ? 

And  can  you  be  ignorant  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  part  is  essential 
for  that  of  the  whole  ?  Is  it  not  as 
clear  in  reason,  as  it  is  in  fact,  that  if 
the  community  have  to  pay  some- 
what higher  prices  to  the  producers 
of  corn,  ships,  silks,  &c.  £c.,  in  order 
to  give  them  prosperity,  the  loss  is 
nothing  in  the  balance  against  the 
gigantic  profit  their  prosperity  gives 
it  in  the  increase  of  its  general  prices 
and  trade  ? 

Are  those  men  capable  of  teaching 
political  economy  who  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  regard  to  importation  be- 
tween commodities  produced  by  this 
country,  and  those  which  are  not — 
between  articles  used  in  manufac- 
tures, and  those  only  used  in  indivi- 
dual consumption — who  place  corn 
and  cotton,  wrought  silks  and  indigo, 
on  an  equality  ?  Are  they  capable  of 
instructing  a  nation  who  insist,  that 
the  ruin  of  half  the  population  must 
of  necessity  greatly  benefit  the  other 
half? 

Are  those  just  and  equal  laws 
which  give  enlarged  means  of  wealth 
to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
by  stripping  the  landowners,farmers, 
shipowners,  &c.  &c.  of  income  and 
property — which  increase  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  lesser  part  of 
the  labouring  classes,  by  taking  food 
and  morals  from  the  greater — which 
plunge  portion  after  portion  of  the 
population  into  ruin  and  hunger  to 
give  riches  and  abundance  to  the  re- 
mainder ?  In  the  name  of  England 
Ave  protest  against  them ;  in  virtue  of 
our  birthright,  we  demand  at  your 
hands  equal  law,  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  property. 

Why  are  you  and  your  aristocratic 
brethren  no  longer  followed  ?  Why 
are  you  so  far  fallen  that  even  your 
own  tenants  are  in  rebellion  against 
you,  and  in  the  battles  of  agriculture 
are  ranged  with  your  enemies  ?  Be- 
cause you  no  longer  act  as  leaders — 
because  you  have  degraded  your- 
selves into  followers — because  you 
have  sunk  into  the  spiritless,  trem- 
bling, indolent,  womanish,  sordid  im- 


becility which  envelopes  the  con- 
tinental aristocracy — because  you 
have  made  yourselves  the  instru- 
ments of  innovators,  empirics,  and 
mercenary  traffickers  in  creeds  and 
parties — because  you  have  become 
the  tools  of  men  who  use  you  to  sa- 
crifice public  good  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  their  own  incapacity  and 
profligacy,  and  to  enable  themselves 
to  adhere  to  principle  and  pledge, 
when  they  are  faithless  to  all  but  the 
false  and  ruinous ! 

Arise !  and  let  England  once  more 
find  worthy  leaders  in  her  nobles ! 
Let  her  proud  coronet  again  adorn 
the  foreheads  of  the  patriotic,  the 
chivalrous,  and  the  princely,  who  can 
only  find  gain  and  enjoyment  in  her 
prosperity  and  happiness  !  To  you, 
your  country  looks  for  deliverance 
from  the  official  quack,  the  imbecile 
party,  and  the  unprincipled  faction. 
Shake  off  your  chains;  display  the 
manly  port,  courageous  spirit,  and 
sterling  sense  of  the  Barons  of  old  ; 
and  take  the  place  amidst  your 
countrymen  which  belongs  to  you. 
Only  deserve  it,  and  you  will  again 
be  followed  !  In  utter  scorn  of 
theorist,  demagogue,  and  pledged 
partisan,  form  a  paternal  govern- 
ment— one  which  will  think  as  well 
as  act,  feel  as  well  as  speak ;  and 
banish  loss,  want,  and  wretchedness, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  great 
fathers  of  British  riches  and  gran- 
deur. In  this  lies  not  only  the  re- 
covery of  what  you  have  lost,  but 
the  preservation  of  what  you  still 
have.  Deceive  not  yourselves,  for 
the  charged  mine  is  beneath  you ; 
the  fatal  taint  has  reached  the  heart 
of  the  body  politic. 

For  ourselves  we  speak  not;  we 
have  no  alliance  to  offer,  and  we  can 
accept  no  counsel.  We  shall  steadily 
adhere  to  that  course  of  independ- 
ence, which  has  been  ours  for  many 
years,  without  enquiring  who  are 
friends  or  enemies;  and  without 
caring  whether  it  bring  us  into  con- 
flict with  Whig  or  Liberal,  old  Tory 
or  Peelite,  manly  assailant  or  im- 
postor'  and  cut- throat.  If  any  men 
stand  forward  and  strike  in  single- 
mindedness  for  the  empire,  they 
shall,  in  total  disregfird  of  party 
names  and  distinctions,  have  our  un- 
solicited assistance;  and  they  will 
find  it  neither  lukewarm  nor  power- 
less. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


The  Spectre- Smitten. 


FEW  topics  of  medical  literature 
have  occasioned  more  wide  and  con- 
tradictory speculation  than  that  of 
insanity,  with  reference,  as  well  to 
its  predisposing  and  immediate 
causes,  as  its  best  method  of  treat- 
ment ; — since  experience  is  the  only 
substratum  of  real  knowledge,  the 
easiest  and  surest  way  of  arriving 
at  those  general  principles  which 
may  regulate  both  our  pathological 
and  therapeutical  researches,  especi- 
ally concerning  the  subtle,  almost  in- 
scrutable disorder — mania — is,  when 
one  does  meet  with  some  striking, 
well-marked  case,  to  watch  it  closely 
throughout,  and  be  particularly  anx- 
ious to  seize  on  all  those  smaller 
features,  those  more  transient  evanes- 
cent indications  which  are  truer  cha- 
racteristics of  the  complaint  than 
perhaps  any  other.  With  this  object 
did  I  pay  close  attention  to  the  very 
singular  and  affecting  case  detailed 
in  the  following  narrative.  I  have 
not  given  the  whole,  of  my  observa- 
tions— far  from  it;  those  only  are 
recorded  which  seemed  to  me  to 
have  some  claims  to  the  consider- 
ation of  both  medical  and  general 
readers.  The  apparent  eccentricity 
of  the  title  will  be  found  accounted 
for  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

Mr  M ,  as  one  of  a  very  large 

party,  had  been  enjoying  the  splen- 
did hospitality  of  Lady ,  and  did 

not  leave  till  a  late — or  rather,  early, 
hour  in  the  morning.  Pretty  women, 
music,  and  champaigne,  had  almost 
turned  his  head  ;  and  it  was  rather 
fortunate  for  him  that  a  hackney- 
coach  stand  was  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house  he  was  leaving. 
Muffling  his  cloak  closely  around 
him,  he  contrived  to  move  towards 
it  in  a  tolerably  direct  line,  and  a  few 
moments'  time  beheld  him  driving, 
at  the  usual  snail's  pace  of  those 
ricketty  vehicles,  to  Lincoln's-Inn ; 

for  Mr  M was  a  law  student.  In 

spite  of  the  transient  exhilaration 
produced  by  the  scenes  he  had  just 
quitted,  and  the  excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  prominent  share  he 


took  in  an  animated  discussion,  in 
the  presence  of  about  thirty  of  the 
most  elegant  women  that  could  well 
be  brought  together,  he  found  him- 
self becoming  the  subject  of  a  most 
unaccountable  depression  of  spirits. 
Even  while  at  Lady 's,  he  had  lat- 
terly perceived  himself  talking  often 
for  mere  talking's  sake — the  chain 
of  his  thoughts  perpetually  broken 
— and  an  impatience  and  irritability 
of  manner  towards  those  whom  he 
addressed,  which  he  readily  resol- 
ved into  the  reaction  following 

high  excitement.     M ,   I  ought 

before,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned, 
was  a  man  of  great  talent,  chief- 
ly, however,  imaginative,  and  had 
that  evening  been  particularly  bril- 
liant on  his  favourite  topic — diablerie 
and  mysticism ;  towards  which  he 
generally  contrived  to  incline  every 
conversation  in  which  he  bore  a  part. 
He  had  been  dilating,  in  particular, 
on  the  power  which  Mr  Maturin  had 
of  exciting  the  most  fearful  and  hor- 
rific ideas  in  the  minds  of  his  read- 
ers, instancing  one  of  his  romances, 
the  title  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 
Longbeforehehadreached  home,  the 
fumes  of  wine  had  evaporated,  and 
the  influence  of  excitement  subsi- 
ded ;  and,  with  reference  to  intoxi- 
cation, he  was  as  sober  and  calm  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life.  Why — he 
knew  not,  but  his  heart  seemed  to 
grow  heavier  and  heavier,  and  his 
thoughts  gloomier,  every  step  by 
which  he  neared  Lincoln's-Inn.  It 
struck  three  o'clock  as  he  entered 
the  sombrous  portals  of  the  ancient 
inn  of  court.  The  perfect  silence, 
the  moonlight  shining  sadly  on  the 
dusky  buildings — the  cold  quivering 
stars — all  these,  together,  combined 
to  enhance  his  nervousness.  He  de- 
scribed it  to  me  as  though  things 
seemed  to  wear  a  strange,  spectral, 
supernatural  aspect.  Not  a  watch- 
man of  the  inn  was  heard  crying  the 
hour — not  a  porter  moving—  no  living 
being  but  himself  visible  in  the  large 
square  he  was  crossing.  As  he  near- 
ed his  staircase,  he  felt  his  heart 
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fluttering;  in  short,  he  felt  under 
some  strange  unaccountable  in- 
fluence, which,  had  he  reflected  a 
little,  he  would  have  discovered  to 
arise  merely  from  an  excitable  ner- 
vous temperament,  operating  on  an 
imagination  peculiarly  attuned  to 
sympathize  with  terror.  His  cham- 
bers lay  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
staircase;  and  on  reaching  it,  he 
found  his  door-lamp  glimmering 
with  its  last  expiring  ray,  He  open- 
ed his  door,  and  after  groping  some 
time  in  the  dark  of  his  sitting-room, 
found  his  chamber  candlestick.  In 
attempting  to  light  it,  he  put  out  the 
lamp.  He  went  down  stairs,  but 
found  that  the  lamp  of  every  landing 
had  shared  the  fate  of  his  own ;  so 
he  returned, rather  irritated, thinking 
to  amerce  the  porter  of  his  customary 
Christmas-box  for  his  niggard  supply 
of  oil.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
search,  he  discovered  his  tinder-box, 
and  proceeded  to  strike  a  light.  This 
Avas  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  And 
where  is  the  bachelor  to  whom  it  is  ? 
The  potent  spark,  however,  dropped 
at  last  into  the  very  centre  of  the  soft 

tinder.     M blew — it   caught — 

spread — the  match  quickly  kindled, 
and  he  lighted  his  candle.  He  took 
it  in  his  hand,  and  was  making  for 
bed,  when  his  eyes  caught  a  glimpse 
of  an  object  which  broughthim  sense- 
less to  the  floor.  The  furniture  of 
his  room  was  disposed  as  when  he 
had  left  it;  lor  his  laundress  had 
neglected  to  come  and  put  things  in 
order ;  the  table,  with  a  few  books 
on  it,  drawn  towards  the  fire-place, 
and  by  its  side  the  ample-cushioned 
easy-chair.  The  first  object  visible, 
with  sudden  distinctness,  Avas  a  figure 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair.  It  was  that 
of  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  dark-co- 
loured clothes,  his  hands,  white  as 
alabaster,  closed  together  over  his 
lap,  and  the  face  looking  away;  but 

it  turned    slowly   towards   M , 

revealing  to  him  a  countenance  of  a 
ghastly  hue — the  features  glowing 
like  steel  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and 
the  two  eyes  turned  full  towards  him, 
and  blazing; — absolutely  blazing — he 
described  it — with  a  most  horrible 
lustre.  The  appalling  spectre,  while 

M 's  eyes  were  riveted  upon  it, 

though  glazing  fast  with  fright,  slow- 
ly rose  from  its  seat,  stretched  out 
both  its  arms,  and  seemed  approach- 
ing him,  when  he  fell  down  senseless 


on  the  floor,  as  if  smitten  with 
apoplexy.  He  recollected  nothing 
more,  till  he  found  himself,  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  day,  in  bed, 
his  laundress,  myself,  an  apothecary, 
and  several  others,  standing  round 
him.  His  situation  was  not  disco- 
vered till  more  than  an  hour  after 
he  had  fallen,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
subsequently  ascertained,  nor  would 
it  then,  but  for  a  truly  fortunate  acci- 
dent. He  had  neglected  to  close 
either  of  his  outer-doors,  (I  believe 
it  is  usual  for  chambers  in  the  inns 
of  court  to  have  double  outer-doors,) 
and  a  woman,  who  happened  to  be 
leaving  the  adjoining  set,  about  five 

o'clock,  on  seeing  MrM 's  doors 

both  open  at  such  an  untimely  hour, 
was  induced,  by  feelings  of  curiosity 
and  alarm,  to  return  to  the  rooms 
she  had  left  for  a  light,  with  which 
she  entered  his  chambers,  after  having 
repeatedly  called  his  name  without 
receiving  any  answer.  What  will  it 
be  supposed  had  been  her  occupa- 
tion at  such  an  early  hour  in  the 
adjoining  chambers  ?  Laying  out  the 

corpse  of  their  occupant,  a  Mr  T , 

who  had  expired  about  eight  o'clock 
the  preceding  evening ! 

MrM had  known  him,  though 

not  very  intimately :  and  there  were 
some  painful  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death,  which,  even  though  on 
no  other  grounds  than  mere  sympa- 
thy, M had  laid  much  to  heart. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  had  been  ob- 
served by  his  friends  as  being  lat- 
terly the  subject  of  very  high  excite- 
ment, owing  to  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  an  aft'air  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  We  all  accounted 
for  his  present  situation,  by  referring 
it  to  some  apoplectic  seizure ;  for  we 
were  of  course  ignorant  of  the  real 
occasion,  fright,  which  I  did  not  learn 
till  long  afterwards.  The  laundress 

told  me  that  she  found  Mr  M , 

to  her  great  terror,  stretched  motion- 
less along  the  floor,  in  his  cloak  and 
full  dress,  and  with  a  candlestick  ly- 
ing beside  him.  She  at  first  sup- 
posed him  drunk;  but  on  finding  all 
her  efforts  to  rouse  him  unsuccess- 
ful, and  seing  his  fixed  features  and 
rigid  frame,  she  hastily  summoned 
to  her  assistance  a  fellow- laundress, 
whom  she  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
corpse  next  door,  undressed  him, 
and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  A  neigh- 
bouring medical  man  was  then  call- 
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ed  in,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
case  of  epilepsy;  and  he  was  suffi- 
ciently warranted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  little  froth  about  the  lips — pro- 
longed stupor,  resembling  sleep — 
and  frequent  convulsions  of  the  most 
violent  kind.  The  remedies  resort- 
ed to  produced  no  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms ;  and  matters  continued  to 
wear  such  a  threatening  and  alarm- 
ing aspect,  that  I  was  summoned  in 
by  his  brother,  and  was  at  his  bed- 
side by  two  o'clock.  His  counte- 
nance was  dark  and  highly  intellec- 
tual :  its  lineaments  were  naturally 
full  of  power  and  energy  ;  but  now 
overclouded  with  an  expression  of 
trouble  and  horror.  He  was  seized 
Avith  a  dreadful  fit  soon  after  I  had 
entered  the  room.  Oh,  it  is  a  pite- 
ous and  shocking  spectacle  to  see 
the  human  frame  subject  to  such 
demoniacal  twitchings,  and  contor- 
tions, which  are  so  sudden — so  irre- 
sistible, as  to  give  the  idea  of  some 
vague,  terrible  exciting  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  :  as  though  the 
sufferer  lay  passive  in  the  grasp  of 
some  messenger  of  darkness  "  sent 
to  buffet  him"* 

M •  was  a  very  powerful  man  ; 

and  during  the  fits,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  all  present,  united,  to 
control  his  movements.  The  foam 
at  his  mouth  suggested  to  his  terri- 
fied brother  the  harrowing  suspicion 
that  the  case  was  one  of  hydropho- 
bia. None  of  my  remonstrances  or 
assurances  to  the  contrary  sufficed 
to  quiet  him,  and  his  distress  added 
to  the  confusion  of  the  scene.  After 
prescribing  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
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I  left,  considering  the  case  to  be  one 
of  simple  epilepsy.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  night,  the  fits  abated 
both  in  violence  and  frequency ; 
but  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most exhaustion,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  reco- 
vering, during  the  space  of  the  four 
succeeding  days;  when  I  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  his  bedside, 
which  I  had  left  only  two  hours  be- 
fore, with  the  intelligence  that  he 
had  disclosed  symptoms  of  more 
alarming  illness  than  ever.  I  hur- 
ried to  his  chambers,  and  found  that 
the  danger  had  not  been  magnified. 
One  of  his  friends  met  me  on  the 
staircase,  and  told  me  that  about 
half  an  hour  before,  while  he  and 
Mr  C M ,  the  patient's  bro- 
ther, were  sitting  beside  him,  he  sud- 
denly turned  to  the  latter,  and  en- 
quired, in  a  tone  full  of  apprehension 
and  terror—"  Is  Mr  T dead  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes — he  died  several 
days  ago" — was  the  reply. 

"  Then  it  was  he" —  he  gasped 
— "  it  was  he  whom  I  saw,  and  he 
is  surely — damned! — Yes,  merciful 
Maker  ! — he  is ! — he  is !" — he  con- 
tinued, elevating  his  voice  to  a  per- 
fect roar — "  and  the  flames  have  re- 
duced his  face  to  ashes ! — Horror ! 
horror  !  horror  !" — He  then  shut  his 
eyes,  and  relapsed  into  silence  for 
about  ten  minutes :  when  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Hark  you,  there — secure 
me  !  tie  me  !  make  me  fast,  or  I 
shall  burst  upon  you  and  destroy 
you  all — for  I'm  going  mad — I  feel 
it!" — He  ceased,  and  commenced 
breathing  fast  and  heavily — his  chest 


*  The  popular  etymology  of  the  word  epilepsy,  sanctioned  by  several  reputable 
class-books  of  the  profession,  which  are  now  lying  before  me, — i.  e.  "  J«r/XEi4«,"  is 
totally  erroneous,  and  more — nonsensical.  For  the  information  of  general  readers,  I 
may  state,  that  its  true  derivation  is  from  Xa^^aKu,  through  its  Ionic  obsolete  form 
>.r>0a :  whence  Isri'-XH^if — a  "  seizing,"  a  "  holding  fast."  Therefore  we  speak  of  an 
ATTACK  of  epilepsy.  This  etymology  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  disease  in  question  ; 
for  the  sudden  prostration,  rigidity,  contortions,  &c.  of  the  patient,  strongly  suggest 
tlie  idea  that  he  has  been  taken  or  seized  (i<riX»>pSii;)  by,  as  it  were,  some  external, 
invisible  agent.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  way,  that  IsnAtxrrixof  is  used  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  to  denote  a  person  possessed  by  a  demon.  'Exix<i-\>t;,  signifies  simply 
"  failure,  deficiency."  I  shall  conclude  this  note  with  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
necessity  which  calls  it  forth — the  correction  of  a  prevalent  error.  A  flippant  stu- 
dent who,  I  was  given  to  understand,  plumed  himself  much  among  his  companions 
on  his  Greek,  was  suddenly  asked  by  one  of  his  examiners  fora  definition  of  epilepsy, 
grounded  on  its  etymology.  I  forget  the  definition,  which  was  given  with  infinite 
self-suflicieucy  of  tone  and  manner;  but  the  fine  trick  of  scholarship  with  which  it 
was  finished  off,  I  well  recollect: — "  From  'e&frfi^-'s — (Ivi-^uva — I  fail,  am  want- 
ing ;)  therefore,  sir,  epilepsy  is  a  failure  of  animalf unctions  t ! .'" — The  same  sage  defini- 
tion is  regularly  given  by  a  well-known  metropolitan  lecturer! 
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heaving  as  though  under  the  pres- 
sure of  enormous  weight;  and  his 
swelling,  quivering  features,  eviden- 
cing the  dreadful  uproar  within.  Pre- 
sently he  hegan  to  grind  his  teeth, 
and  his  expanding  eyes  glared  ahout 
in  all  directions,  as  though  following 
the  motions  of  some  frightful  object, 
and  muttering  fiercely  through  his 
closed  teeth — "  Oh  save  me  from 
him — save  me — save  me  !" — It  was 
a  fearful  thing  to  see  him  lying  in 
such  a  state — grinding  his  teeth  as 
though  he  would  crush  them  to 
powder — his  livid  lips  crested  with 
foam — his  features  swollen — writh- 
ing—blackening; and,  which  gave 
Ids  face  a  peculiarly  horrible  and 
fiendish  expression,  his  eyes  dis- 
torted, or  inverted  upwards,  so  that 
nothing  but  the  glaring  whites  of 
them  could  be  seen— his  whole  frame 
rigid — and  his  hands  clenched,  as 
though  they  would  never  open  again ! 
—It  is  a  dreadful  tax  on  one's  nerves 
to  have  to  encounter  such  objects, 
familiar  though  medical  men  are 
with  such  and  similar  spectacles; 
and  in  the  present  instance,  every 
one  round  the  bedside  of  the  un- 
fortunate patient,  stood  trembling 
with  pale  and  momentarily-averted 
faces.  The  ghastly,  fixed,  upturn- 
ing of  the  eyes  in  epileptic  patients, 
fills  me  with  horror  whenever  I  re- 
call their  image  to  my  mind  ! 

The  return  of  these  epileptic  fits, 
in  such  violence,  and  after  such  an 
interval,  alarmed  me  with  appre- 
hensions, lest,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  apoplexy  should  super- 
vene, or  even  ultimate  insanity.  It 

was  rather  singular  that  M was 

never  known  to  have  had  an  epilep- 
tic fit  previous  to  the  present  seizure, 
and  he  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  I  was  conjecturing  what  sud- 
den fright  or  blow,  or  accident  of 
any  kind,  or  congestion  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  from  frequent  ine- 
briation, could  have  brought  on  the 
present  fit — when  my  patient,  whose 
features  had  gradually  sunk  again 
into  their  natural  disposition,  gave  a 
sigh  of  exhaustion — the  perspiration 
burst  forth,  and  he  murmured — 
some  time  before  we  could  distinct- 
ly catch  the  words — "  Oh — spectre- 
smitten! — spectre-smitten!" — which 
expression  I  have  adopted  as  the 
title  of  this  paper — "  I  shall  never 
recover  again !" — Though  sufficieut- 
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ly  surprised,  and  perplexed  about 
the  import  of  the  words,  we  took  no 
notice  of  them ;  but  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  the  phan- 
tasy, if  such  there  were,  which  seem- 
ed to  possess  them,by  enquiring  into 
the  nature  of  his  symptoms.  He  dis- 
regarded us,  however  ;  feebly  grasp- 
ed my  hand  in  his  clammy  fingers, 
and  looking  at  me  languidly,  mut- 
tered—" What — Oh,  what  brought 
the  fiend  into  my  chambers  ?" — and 
I  felt  his  whole  frame  pervaded  by 
a  cold  shiver — "  Poor  T !  Hor- 
rid fate  !" — On  hearing  him  mention 
T 's  name,  we  all  looked  simul- 
taneously at  one  another,  but  with- 
out speaking ;  for  a  suspicion  cross- 
ed our  minds,  that  his  highly-wrought 
feelings,  acting  on  a  strong  imagina- 
tion, always  tainted  with  supersti- 
tious terrors,  had  conjured  up  some 
hideous  object,  which  had  scared 
him  nearly  to  madness — probably 
some  fancied  apparition  of  his  de- 
ceased neighbour.  He  began  again 
to  utter  long  deep-drawn  groans, 
that  gradually  gave  place  to  the  heavy 
stertorous  breathing,  which,  with 
other  symptoms — his  pulse,  for  in- 
stance, beating  about  1 15  a-minute — 
confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  I  directed  copious  venesec- 
tion— his  head  to  be  shaven,  and 
covered  perpetually  with  cloths  soak- 
ed in  evaporating  lotions — and  blis- 
ters behind  his  ears,  and  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck — and  appropriate  inter- 
nal medicines.  I  then  left  him,  ap- 
prehending the  worst  consequences : 
for  I  had  once  before  a  similar  case 
under  my  care — one  in  which  a 
young  lady  was,  which  I  strongly 

suspected  to  be  the  case  with  M , 

absolutely  frightened  to  death,  and 
went  through  nearly  the  same  round 
of  symptoms  as  were  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance  in  my  present 
patient :  a  sudden  epileptic  seizure, 
terminating  in  outrageous  madness, 
which  destroyed  both  the  physical 
and  intellectual  energies,  and  the 
young  lady  expired.  I  may  possibly 
hereafter  prepare  for  publication 
some  of  my  notes  of  her  case,  which 
had  some  very  remarkable  features. 
The  next  morning,  about  eleven, 
saw  me  again  at  Mr  M 's  cham- 
bers, where  I  found  three  or  four 
members  of  his  family — two  of  them 
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his  married  sisters — seated  round  his 
sitting-room  fire,  in  melancholy  si- 
lence. Mr ,  the  apothecary,  had 

just  left,  but  was  expected  to  return 
every  moment,  to  meet  me  in  con- 
sultation. My  patient  lay  alone  in 
his  bed-room,  asleep,  and  apparently 
better  than  he  had  been  since  his  first 
seizure.  He  had  had  only  one  slight 
fit  during  the  night;  and  though  he 
had  been  a  little  delirious  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  evening,  he  had  been 
on  the  whole  so  calm  and  quiet,  that 
his  friends'  apprehensions  of  insanity 
were  beginning  to  subside ;  so  he 
was  left,  as  I  said,  alone;  for  the 
nurse,  just  before  my  arrival,  had  left 
her  seat  by  his  bedside  for  a  few 
moments,  thinking  him  "  in  a  com- 
fortable and  easy  nap,"  and  was  en- 
gaged, in  a  low  whisper,  conversing 

with  the  members  of  M 's  family 

who  were  in  the  sitting-room.  Hear- 
ing such  a  report  of  my  patient,  I  sate 
down  quietly  among  his  relations,  de- 
termining not  to  disturb  him,  at  least 
till  the  arrival  of  the  apothecary. 
Thus  were  we  engaged,  questioning 
the  nurse  in  an  under  tone,  when  a 
loud  laugh  from  the  bed-room  sud- 
denly silenced  our  whisperings,  and 
turned  us  all  pale.  We  started  to 
our  feet,  with  blank  amazement  in 
each  countenance,  scarcely  crediting 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Could 

it  be  M ?     It  must;  there  was 

none  else  in  the  room.  What,  then, 
was  he  laughing  about? 

While  we  were  standing  silently 
gazing  on  one  another,  with  much 
agitation,  the  laugh  was  repeated,  but 
longer  and  louder  than  before,  accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
now  crossing  the  room — then,  as  if 
of  one  jumping !  The  ladies  turned 
paler  than  before,  and  seemed  scarce- 
ly able  to  stand.  They  sunk  again 
into  their  chairs,  gasping  with  terror. 
"  Go  in,  nurse,  and  see  what's  the 
matter,"  said  I,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  younger  of  the  ladies,  whom  I 
expected  every  instant  to  fall  into  my 
arms  in  a  swoon. 

"Doctor!— go  in? — I — I — I  dare 
not !"  stammered  the  nurse,  pale  as 
ashes,  and  trembling  violently. 

"  Do  you  come  here,  then,  and  at- 
tend to  Mrs  ,"  said  I,  "  and  I 

will  go  in."  The  nurse  staggered  to 
my  place,  in  a  state  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  lady  whom  she  was 
called  to  attend ;  for  a  third  laugh, 
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— long,  loud,  uproarious, — had  burst 
from  the  room  while  I  was  speaking. 
After  cautioning  the  ladies  and  the 
nurse  to  observe  profound  silence,and 
not  to  attempt  following  me,  till  I  sent 
for  them,  I  stepped  noiselessly  to  the 
bed-room  door,  and  opened  it  slowly 
and  softly,  not  to  alarm  him.  All 
was  silent  within ;  but  the  first  ob- 
ject that  presented  itself  when  I  saw 
fairly  into  the  room,  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  mind  to  the  day  of 

my  death.     Mr  M had  got  out 

of  bed,  pulled  off  his  shirt,  and  step- 
ped to  the  dressing-table,  where  he 
stood  stark-naked  before  the  glass, 
with  a  razor  in  his  right  hand,  with 
which  he  had  just  finished  shaving 
off  his  eyebrows ;  and  he  was  eye- 
ing himself  steadfastly  in  the  glass, 
holding  the  razor  elevated  above  his 
head.  On  seeing  the  door  open,  and 
my  face  peering  at  him,  he  turned 
full  towards  me — (the  grotesque  as- 
pect of  his  countenance  denuded  of 
so  prominent  a  feature  as  the  eye- 
brows, and  his  head  completely  sha- 
ved, and  the  wild  fire  of  madness 
flashing  from  his  staring  eyes,  excit- 
ing the  most  frightful  ideas) — bran- 
dishing the  razor  over  his  head  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  and  shouting  near- 
ly at  the  top  of  his  voice — "  Ah,  ha, 
ha  ! — What  do  you  think  of  this  V" 

Merciful  Powers  !  May  I  never  be 
placed  again  in  such  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, nor  have  my  mind  over- 
whelmed with  such  a  gush  of  horror 
as  burst  over  it  at  that  moment ! 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  Obeying  a  sud- 
den impulse,  I  had  entered  the  room, 
shutting  the  door  after  me ;  and, 
should  any  one  in  the  sitting-room 
suddenly  attempt  to  open  it  again, 
or  make  a  noise  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  by  giving  vent  to  their 
emotions,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  madman  or  ourselves?  He  might, 
in  an  instant,  almost  sever  his  head 
from  his  shoulders,  or  burst  upon 
me  or  his  sisters,  and  do  us  some 
deadly  mischief!  I  felt  conscious 
that  the  lives  of  all  of  us  depended 
on  my  conduct ;  and  I  do  devoutly 
thank  God  for  the  measure  of  to- 
lerable self-possession  which  was 
vouchsafed  me  at  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment. I  continued  standing  like  a 
statue — motionless' — silent — endea- 
vouring to  fix  my  eye  on  him,  that  I 
might  gain  the  command  of  his;  that 
successful,  I  bad  somehopes  of  being 
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am !"  said  he,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead,  and  eyeing 
the  razor  intently.  "  I  must  get  calm 
and  cool — and  then — then  for  the 
sacrifice  !  Ah,  ha,  the  sacrifice  ! — An 
offering — expiation — even  as  Abra- 
ham— ha,  ha,  ha ! — But,  by  the  way, 
how  did  Abraham  do  it — that  is,  how 
did  he  intend  to  have  done  it  ? — Ah, 
I  must  ask  my  familiar !" 

"  A  sacrifice,  Mr  M ?— Why, 

what  do  you  mean  ?"  I  enquired, 
attempting  a  laugh — I  say,  attempt- 
ing— for  my  blood  trickled  chillily 
through  my  veins,  and  my  heart 
seemed  frozen. 

"  What  do  I  mean,  eh  ?  Wretch  ! 
Dolt ! — W7hat  do  I  mean  ?— Why,  a 
peace-offering  to  my  Maker,  for  a 
badly-spent  life,  to  be  sure! — One 
would  think  you  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  religion — you  sow!" 

"  I  deny  that  the  sacrifice  would 
be  accepted,  and  for  two  reasons," 
I  replied,  suddenly  recollecting  that 
he  plumed  himself  on  his  casuistry, 
and  hoping  to  engage  him  on  some 
new  crotchet,  which  might  keep  him 

in  play  till  Mr returned  with 

assistance — but  I  was  mistaken  ! 

"  Well,  well,  doctor  !— Let 

that  be,  now — I  can't  resolve  doubts, 
now — no,  no,"  he  replied,  solemnly, 
— "  'tis  a  time  for  action — for  action 
•—for  action,"  he  continued  gradually 
elevating  his  voice,  using  vehement 
gesticulations,  and  rising  from  his 
seat. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  warmly ; 
"  but  though  you've  followed  closely 
enough  the  advice  of  the  Talmudist, 
in  shaving  off  your  eyebrows,  as  a 
preparatory" 

"  Aha  !  aha  ! — What  !  have  you 
seen  the  Talmud  ?  —  Have  you, 
really !— Well,"  he  added,  after  a 
doubtful  pause,  "  in  what  do  you 
think  I've  failed,  eh  "f" 

[I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  myself 
scarcely  knew  what  led  me  to  utter 
the  nonsense  in  question ;  but  I  have 
several  times  found,  in  cases  of  insa- 
nity, that  suddenly  and  readily  sup- 
plying  a  motive  for  the  patient's  con- 
duct— referring  it  to  a  cause,  of  some 
sort  or  other,  with  steadfast  intrepi- 
dity— even  be  the  said  cause  never  so 
preposterously  absurd — has  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  effects,  in 
arresting  the  patient's  attention — 
chiming  in  with  his  eccentric  fan- 
cies, and  piquing  his  disturbed  facul 
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ties  into  acquiescence  in  what  he  sees 
coolly  taken  for  granted,  as  quite 
true — a  thing  of  course — mere  mat- 
ter-of-fact— by  the  person  he  is  ad- 
dressing. I  have  several  times  re- 
commended this  little  device  to  them 
who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  insane,  and  have  been 
assured  of  its  success.] 

"  You  are  very  near  the  mark,  I 
own ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  you  have 
shaved  them  off  too  equally — too 
uniformly.  You  ought  to  have  left 
some  little  ridges — furrows — hem, 
hem ! — to — to — terminate,  or  resem- 
ble the — the — the  striped  stick  which 
Jacob  held  up  before  the  ewes !" 

"  Oh — aye — aye  !  Exactly — true  ! 
— Strange  oversight !"  he  replied,  as 
if  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark, and  yet  puzzled  by  vain  at- 
tempts to  corroborate  it  by  his  own 
recollections — "  I— I  recollect  it  now 
— but  it  isn't  too  late  yet — is  it  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  I  replied,  with  ap- 
parent hesitation,  hardly  crediting 
the  success  of  my  strange  stratagem 
"  To  be  sure,  it  will  require  very 
great  delicacy;  but  as  you've  not 
shaved  them  off  very  closely,  I  think 
I  can  manage  it,"  I  continued,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh !"  growled  the  ma- 
niac, while  his  eyes  flashed  fire  at 
me.  "  There's  one  sitting  by  me 
that  tells  me  you  are  dealing  falsel 
with  me — oh,  you  villain !  oh,  yo 
wretch  !"  At  that  moment  the  do 
opened  gently  behind  me,  and  the 

Voice  of  Mr  ,  the  apothecary, 

whispered,  in  a  low  hurried  tone, 
*'  Doctor,  I've  got  three  of  the  inn- 
porters  here,  in  the  sitting-room." 
Though  the  whisper  was  almost  in* 
audible  even  to  me,  when  tittered 
close  to  my  ear,  to  my  utter  amaze^ 
ment,  M had  heard  every  syl- 
lable of  it,  and  understood  it  too,  at 
if  some  official  minion  of  the  devil 
himself  had  quickened  his  ears,  01 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  him. 

"  Ah— ha— ha  !— Ha,  ha,  ha  !— 
Fools  !  Knaves !  Harpies! — and  wha* 
are  you  and  your  three  hired  des- 
peradoes, to  me  ? — Thus — thus  do  i 
outwit  you,  fools — thus !"  and  spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  he  suddenly  drev 
up  the  lower  part  of  the  window 
frame,  and  looked  through  it — then  ai ' 
the  razor — and  again  at  me,  with! 
one  of  the  most  awful  glances — ful 
of  dark  diabolical  meaning,  the  me 
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mentary  suggestion  of  the  great 
tempter,  that  I  ever  encountered  in 
my  life. 

"  Which  !— which  !— which  !"  he 
muttered  fiercely  through  his  closed 
teeth,  while  his  right  foot  rested  on 
the  window-seat,  ready  for  him  to 
spring  out,  and  his  eye  travelled,  as 
before,  rapidly  from  the  razor  to  the 
window.  Can  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  palsying  to  the  beholders? 
'  Why  did  not  you  and  your  strong 
reinforcement  spring  at  once  upon 
him,  and  overpower  him  ?'  possibly, 
some  one  is  asking. — Aha !  and  he 
armed  with  a  naked  razor  ?  His  head 
might  have  been  severed  from  his- 
shoulders,  before  we  could  have 
over-mastered  him — or  we  might 
ourselves — at  least  one  of  us — have 
been  murdered  in  the  attempt.  We 
knew  not  what  to  do !  M sud- 
denly withdrew  his  head  from  the 
window,  through  which  he  had  been 
gazing,  with  a  shuddering,  horror- 
stricken  motion,  and  groaned — "  No ! 
no !  no ! — I  won't — can't — for  there's 

T standing  just  beneath,  his  face 

all  blazing,  and  waiting  with  out- 
spread arms  to  catch  me,"  standing, 
at  the  same  time,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  left  hand — when  I  whisper- 
ed,— "  Now,  now !  go  up  to  him—- 
secure him — all  three  spring  on  him 
at  once,  and  disarm  him !"  They 
obeyed  me,  and  were  in  the  act  of 

rushing  into  the  room,  when  M 

suddenly  planted  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defiance,  elevated  the  razor  to  his 
throat,  and  almost  howled — "  One 
step — one  step  nearer — and  I — I — I 
— so  !"  motioning  as  though  he  would 
draw  it  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 
We  all  fell  back,  horror-struck,  and 
in  silence.  What  could  we  do  ?  If 
we  moved  towards  him,  or  made  use 
of  any  threatening  gesture,  we  should 
see  the  floor  in  an  instant  deluged 
with  his  blood.  I  once  more  crossed 
my  arms  on  my  breast,  with  an  air 
of  mute  submission. 

"  Ha — ha !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
pause,  evidently  pleased  with  such 
a  demonstration  of  his  power,  "  obe- 
dient, however  ! — come — that's  one 
merit !  But  still,  what  a  set  of  cow- 
ards— bullies — cowards  you  must  all 
be  I— What ! — all  four  of  you  afraid 
of  one  man  ?"  In  the  course  of  his 
frantic  gesticulations,  he  had  drawn 
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the  razor  so  close  to  his  neck,  that 
its  edge  had  slightly  grazed  the  skin 
under  his  left  ear,  and  a  little  blood 
trickled  from  it  over  his  shoulders 
and  breast. 

"  Blood  I— blood  ?— What  a  strange 
feeling !  How  coldly  it  fell  on  my 
breast !— How  did  I  do  it  ?— Shall— 
I — go — on,  as  I  have  made  a  begin- 
ning ?"  he  exclaimed,  drawling  the 
words  at  great  length.  He  shudder- 
ed, and — to  my  unutterable  joy  and 
astonishment  —  deliberately  closed 
the  razor,  replaced  it  in  its  case,  put 
both  in  the  drawer ;  and  having  done 
all  this,  before  we  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him,  he  fell  at  his  full  length 
on  the  floor,  and  began  to  yell  in  a 
manner  that  was  perfectly  frightful ; 
but  in  a  few  moments,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  cried  and  sobbed  like  a 
child.  We  took  him  up  in  pur  arms, 
he  groaning — "  Oh,  shorn  of  my 
strength! — shorn!  shorn!  like  Sam- 
son ! — Why  part  with  my  weapon  ? 
— The  Philistines  be  upon  me  !"— . 
and  laid  him  down  on  the  bed,  where, 
after  a  few  moments,  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  woke  again,a strait- waistcoat 
put  all  his  tremendous  strugglings  at 
defiance — though  his  strength  seem- 
ed increased  in  a  tenfold  degree — and 
prevented  his  attempting  either  his 
own  life,  or  that  of  any  one  near 
him.  When  he  found  all  his  writh- 
ings  and  heavings  utterly  useless,  he 
gnashed  his  teeth,  the  foam  issued 
from  his  mouth,  and  he  shouted, — • 
"  I'll  be  even  with  you,  you  incar- 
nate devils ! — I  will ! — I'll  suffocate 
myself!"  and  he  held  his  breath  till 
he  grew  black  in  the  face,  when  he 
gave  over  the  attempt.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  have  him  strapped  down 
to  the  bed;  and  his  bowlings  were 
so  shocking  and  loud,  that  we  began 
to  think  of  removing  him,  even  in 
that  dreadful  condition,  to  a  mad- 
house. I  ordered  his  head  to  be 
shaved  again,  and  kept  perpetually 
covered  with  cloths  soaked  in  eva- 
porating lotions — blisters  to  be  ap- 
plied behind  each  ear,  and  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck — leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  the  appropriate  internal 
medicines  in  such  cases — and  left 
him,  begging  I  might  be  sent  for  in- 
stantly, in  the  event  of  his  getting 
worse.*  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget 
this  harrowing  scene  ! — my  feelings 


I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  a  little  way  tack,  that  in  obedience  to  my  hurried 
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were  wound  up  alnioHt  to  bursting ; 
nor  did  they  receive  their  proper 
tone  for  many  a  week.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  people  whom  the 
New  Testament  speaks  of  as  being 
"  possessed  of  devils,"  could  have 
been  more  dreadful  in  appearance, 
or  more  outrageous  in  their  actions, 

than  was  Mr  M ;  nor  can  I  help 

suggesting  the  thought,  that, possibly, 
they  were  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  maniacs  of  the  worst  kind.  And 
is  not  a  man  transformed  into  a  devil, 
when  his  reason  is  utterly  overturn- 
ed? 

On  seeing  M the  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  he  had  passed  a  terri- 
ble night — that  the  constraint  of  the 
strait-waistcoat  filled  him  incessantly 
with  a  fury  that  was  absolutely  dia- 
bolical. His  tongue  was  dreadfully 
lacerated ;  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
with  perpetual  straining,  were  dis- 
coloured with  a  reddish  hue,  like 
ferrets'  eyes.  He  was  truly  a  piteous 
spectacle  !  One's  heart  ached  to  look 
at  him,  and  think,  for  a  moment,  of 
the  fearful  contrast  he  formed  to  the 

gay  Mr  M he  was  only  a  few 

days  before,  the  delight  of  refined 
society,  and  the  idol  of  all  his  friends ! 
He  lay  in  a  most  precarious  state 
for  a  fortnight;  and  though  the  fits 
of  outrageous  madness  had  ceased, 
or  become  much  mitigated,  and  in- 
terrupted, not  infrequently,  with 
"  lucid  intervals"— as  the  phrase  is, 
—I  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  his 
sinking  eventually  into  that  hope- 
less, deplorable  condition,  idiotcy. 
During  one  of  his  intervals  of  sanity 
— when  the  savage  fiend  relaxed, 
for  a  moment,  the  hold  he  had  ta- 
ken of  the  victim's  faculties — M 

said  something  according  with  a  fact 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  by  the  senses, 
which  was  to  me  singular  and  inex- 
plicable. It  was  about  nine  o'clock 
m  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
that  on  which  the  scene  above  de- 
scribed took  place,  that  M ,  who 

was  lying  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
lassitude  and  exhaustion,  scarcely 
able  to  open  his  eyes,  turned  his 
head  slowly  towards  Mr ,  the 
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apothecary,  who  was  sitting  by  hi» 
bed-side,  and  whispered  to  him — 
"  They  are  preparing  to  bury  that 
wretched  fellow  next  door — hush  ! 
hush  ! — one  of  the  coffin-trestles  has 

fallen — hush!"     Mr — ,  and  the 

nurse,  who  had  heard  him,  both  strain- 
ed their  ears  to  listen,  but  could 
hear  not  even  "  a  mouse  stirring" — 
"  there's  somebody  come  in — a  lady, 
kissing  his  lips  before  he's  screw- 
ed down — oh,  I  hope  she  won't  be 
scorched — that's  all !"  He  then  turn- 
ed away  his  head,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  emotion,  and  presently  fell 
asleep.  Through  mere  curiosity,  Mr 

looked   at  his  watch  ;   and 

from  subsequent  enquiry  ascertained 
that — sure  enough — about  the  time 
when  his  patient  had  spoken,  they 
were  about  burying  his  neighbour ; 
that  one  of  the  trestles  did  slip  a 
little  aside,  and  the  coffin,  in  conse- 
quence, was  near  falling;  and  finally, 
marvellous  to  tell,  that  a  lady,  one  of 
the  deceased's  relatives,!  believe, did 
come  and  kiss  the  corpse,  and  cry 

bitterly  over  it !  Neither  Mr 

nor  the  nurse  heard  any  noise  what- 
ever during  the  time  of  the  burial 
preparations  next  door,  for  the  peo- 

Ele  had  been  earnestly  requested  to 
e  as  quiet  about  them  as  possible, 
and  reallymade  no  disturbance  what- 
ever. By  what  strange  means  he 
had  acquired  his  information — whe- 
ther or  not  he  was  indebted  for  it  to 
the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing, I  cannot  conjecture ;  especially 
am  I  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
latter  part  of  what  he  uttered,  about 
the  lady's  kissing  tho  corpse.  On 
another  occasion,  during  one  of  his 
most  placid  moods,  but  not  in  any 
lucid  interval,  he  insisted  on  my 
taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  turn- 
ing amanuensis.  To  quiet  him  I  ac- 
quiesced, and  wrote  what  he  dicta- 
ted; and  the  manuscript  now  lies 
before  me,  and  is  vetlalim  ct  lite/a- 
tim  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  T M ,  saw — what  saw 

I?  A  solemn  silver  grove  —  there 
were  innumerable  spirits  sleeping 
among  the  branches— (and  it  is  this, 


injunctions,  the  ladies  suffered  themselves,  almost  fainting  with  fright,  to  be  con- 
ducted silently  into  the  adjoining  chambers — and  it  was  well  they  did.  Suppose 
they  had  uttered  any  sudden  shriek,  or  attempted  to  interfere,  or  made  a  disturbance 
t>f  any  kind— .what  would  have  become  of  us  all? 
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though    unobserved   of   naturalists, 
that  makes  the  aspen-tree's  leaves  to 
quiver   so  much— it  is  this,  I  say, 
namely,  the  rustling  movements  of 
the  spirits,)— and  in  the  midst  of  this 
grove  was  a  beautiful  site  for  a  sta- 
tue, and  one  there   assuredly  was 
— but  what  a  statue  !    Transparent, 
of  stupendous  size,  through  which 
(the  sky  was  cloudy  and  troubled) 
a  ship  was  seen  sinking  at  sea,  and 
the  crew  at  cards;  but  the  good  spi- 
rit of  the  HIM  saved  them ;  for  he 
shewed  them  the  key  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  a  shoal  of  sharks,  with 
murderous  eyes,  were  disappointed 
of  a  meal.  Lo,  man,  behold — another 
part  of  this  statue — what  an  one  I—- 
has a  FISSURE  in  it — it  opens — wi- 
dens into  a  parlour,  in  darkness ;  and 
shall  be  disclosed  the  horror  of  hor- 
rors, for,  lo  some  one  sitting — sitting 
—  easy-chair  —  fiery-face  —  fiend  — 
fiend— oh,  God !  oh,  God !  save  me," 
cried  he.     He  ceased  speaking,  with 
a  shudder — nor  did  he  resume  the 
dictation,  for  he   seemed   in  a  mo- 
ment to  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
dictated  at  all.     I  preserved  the  pa- 
per; and  gibberish  though  it  is,  I  con- 
sider it  both  curious,  and  highly  cha- 
racteristic throughout.  Judging  from 
the  latter  part  ot  it,  where  he  speaks 
of  a  "  dark  parlour,  with  some  fiery- 
faced  fiend  sitting  in  an  arm-chair;" 
and  coupling  this  with  various  simi- 
lar expressions  and  allusions  which 
he  made  during  his  ravings,  I  felt 
convinced  that  his  fancy  was  occu- 
pied with  some  one  individual  image 
of  horror,  which  had  scared  him  into 
madness,  and  now  clung  to  his  dis- 
ordered faculties  like  a  fiend.     He 
often  talked  about  "spectres,"  "spec- 
tral"— and  uttered  incessantly  the 
words,    "    spectre -smitten."      The 
nurse  once  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  these  words;  he  started — grew 
disturbed — his  eye  glanced  with  af- 
fright— and  he  shook  his  head,  ex- 
claiming, "  horror !"     A  few  days 
afterwards  he  hired  an  amanuensis, 
who,  of  course,  was  duly  apprised  of 
the  sort  of  person  he  had  to  deal 
with ;  and  after  a  painfully  ludicrous 
scene,he  attempting  to  beatdown  the 
man's  terms  from  a  guinea  and  a  half 
a  week  to  haff-a-crown—he  engaged 
him  for  three  guineas,  he  said,  and 
insisted  on  bin  taking  up  his  station 
at  the  side  of  the  bed,  m  order  that 
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he  might  take  down  every  word  that 

was  uttered.      M told  him  he 

was  going  to  dictate  a  romance  !  It 
would  have  required,  in  truth,  the 
"  pen  of  a  ready  writer"  to  keep 

pace  with  poor  M 's  utterance  ; 

for  he  raved  on  at  a  prodigious  rate, 
in  a  strain,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of 
unconnected  absurdities.  Really  it 
was  inconceivable  nonsense,  rhap- 
sodical rantings  in  the  Maturin  style, 
full  of  vaults,  sepulchres,  spectres, 
devils,  magic— 'with  here  and  there  a 
thought  of  real  poetry.  It  was  pi- 
teous to  peruse  it  I  His  amanuensis 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
him,  and,  therefore,  profited  by  a 
hint  from  one  of  us,  and,  instead  of 
writing,  merely  moved  his  pen  ra- 
pidly over  the  paper,  scrawling  all 
sorts  of  ragged  lines  and  figures,  to 

resemble    writing!       M never 

asked  him  to  read  it  over,  nor  re- 
quested to  see  it  himself;  but,  after 
about  fifty  pages  were  done,  dic- 
tated a  title-page — pitched  on  pub- 
lishers— settled  the  price  and  the 
number  of  volumes — four! — and 
then  exclaimed — "  Well! — thank 
God — that's  off  my  mind  at  last!" 
He  never  mentioned  it  afterwards  ; 
and  his  brother  committed  the  whole 
to  the  flames  about  a  Aveek  after. 

M had  not,  however,  yet  done 

with  his  amanuensis — but  puthia ser- 
vices in  requisition  in  quite  another 
capacity — that  of  reader.  Milton  was 
the  book  he  selected — and  actually 
they  went  through  very  nearly  nine 
books  of  it — M perpetually  in- 
terrupting himwith  comments,  some- 
times saying  surpassingly  absurd, 
and  occasionally  very  fine,  forcible 
things.  All  this  formed  a  truly  touch- 
ing illustration  of  that  beautiful,  often 
quoted  sentiment  of  Horace — 

"  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit 

odorem 
Testa  diii." 

(Epist.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  2.  69,  70.) 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  his 
speedily  recovering  the  use  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  he  was  removed 
to  a  private  asylum,  where  I  attend- 
ed him  regularly  for  more  than  six 
months.  He  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  drivelling  idiotcy ;  complete  fa- 
tiiity!  Lamentable!  heart-rending! 
Oh,  bow  deplorable  to  see  a  man  of 
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superior  intellect— one  whose  ser-  ing  retaining,  even  after  such  a  shock, 
vices  are  really  wanted  in  society —  and  revolution  of  its  faculties,  the 
the  prey  of  madness !  bent  and  bias  impressed  upon  it 
Dr  Johnson  was  well  known  to  before-hand ;  and  I  have  found,  fur- 
express  a  peculiar  horror  of  insanity,  ther,  that  it  has  been  chiefly  those  of 
«  nvi  cinA  T  offlift  mv  hnriv  with  such  character — t.  e.  thinkers — that 


Oh,  God  !  afflict  my  body  with 
what  tortures  thou  wiliest;  but  spare 
my  reason  /"  Where  is  he  that  does 
not  join  him  in  uttering  such  a 
prayer  ? 

It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  here 
to  enter  into  abstract  speculations  or 
purely  professional  details  concern- 
ing insanity;  but  one  or  two  brief 
and  simple  remarks,  the  fruits   of 
much  experience  and  consideration, 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  me.    It  is 
still  a  vexatu  questio  in  our  profes- 
sion, whether  persons  of  strong  or 
weak  minds — whether  the  ignorant 
or  the  highly  cultivated,  are  most 
frequently  the  subjects  of  insanity. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  listen  to  a  ge- 
nerally shrewd  and  intelligent  wri- 
ter, [Dr  Monro,  in  his  "  Philosophy 
of  Human  Nature"}  we  are  to  un- 
derstand, that  "  children,  and  people 
of  weak  minds,  are  never  subject  to 
madness;  for,"  adds  the  Doctor,  "how 
can  he  despair,  who  cannot  think  ?" 
Though  the  logic  here  is  somewhat 
loose  and  leaky,  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  Doctor,  in  the  main ; 
and  I  ground  my  acquiescence,  first, 
on  the  truth  of  Locke's  distinction, 
laid  down  in  his  great  work,  [book 
ii.  c.  ii.  §  12  and  13]  where  he  men- 
tions the  difference  "  between  idiots 
and  madmen,"  and  thus  states  the 
sum  of  his  observations : 

"  In  short,  herein  seems  to  lie  the 
difference  between  idiots  and  mad- 
men, that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas 
together,  and  do  make  wrong  propo- 
sitions, but  argue  and  reason  right 
from  them  ;  but  idiots  make  very  few 
or  no  propositions,  and  reason  scarce 
at  all." 

Secondly,  On  the  corroboration 
afforded  to  it  by  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  have  generally  found  that 
those  persons  who  are  most  distin- 
guished for  their  powers  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  when  of  sound  mind, 
continue  to  exercise  that  power  but 
incorrectly,  and  be  distinguished  by 
their  exercise  of  that  power — when 
of  unsound  mind — their  understand- 


have  fallen  into  madness ;  and  that  it 
is  the  perpetual  straining  and  taxing 
of  their  strong  intellects,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  bodies,  that  has  brought 
them  into  such  a  calamity.   Suppose, 
therefore,  we  say,  in  short,  that  mad- 
ness is  the  fate  oif  strong  minds,  or  at 
least  of  minds  many  degrees  remo- 
ved from  weak ;  and  idiotcy  of  weak, 
imbecile  minds.     This  supposition, 
however,   involves  a  sorry  sort  ot 
compliment  to  the  fair  sex ;  lor  it  is 
notorious  that  the  annual  majority  of 
those  received  into  lunatic  asylums, 
are  females!     I  have  found  imagi- 
native, fanciful  people,  the  most  li- 
able to  attacks  of  insanity ;  and  have 
had  under  my  care  four  such  instan- 
ces, or  at  least  very  nearly  resem- 
bling the  one  I  am  now  relating,  in 
which  insanity  has  ensued  from  sud- 
den fright.   And  it  is  easily  account- 
ed for.     The  imagination — the  pre- 
dominant faculty — is    immediately 
appealed  to — and,  eminently  lively 
and  tenacious  of  impressions,  exerts 
its    superior    and    more    practised 
powers,  at  the  expense  of  the  judg- 
ment, or  reason,  Avhich  it  tramples 
upon  and  crushes.     There  is  then 
nothing  left  in  the  mind  that  may 
make  head  against  this  unnatural  do- 
minancy ;  and  the  result  is  generally 
not  unlike  that  in  the   present  in- 
stance.  As  for  my  general  system  of 
treatment,  it  may  all  be  comprised 
in  a  word   or  two — acquiescence ; 
submission ;  suggestion ;   soothing.* 
Had  I  pursued  a  different  plan  with 
M jwhatmighthave  been  the  dis- 
astrous issue  ? 

To  return,  however — The  reader 
may  possibly  recollect  seeing  some- 
thing like  the  following  expression, 
occurring  in  "  The  Broken  Heart  :"f 
"  A  candle  flickering  and  expiring  in 
its  socket,  which  suddenly  shoots  up 
into  an  instantaneous  brilliance,  and 
then  is  utterly  extinguished."  I  have 
referred  to  it,  merely  because  it 
affords  a  very  apt  illustration— apter 
far  than  any  that  now  suggests  itself 
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to  me,  of  what  sometimes  takes  place 
in  madness.  The  roaring  flame  of 
insanity  sinks  suddenly  into  the  sul- 
len smouldering  embers  of  complete 
fatuity,  and  remains  so  for  months  ; 
when,  like  that  of  the  candle  just 
alluded  to,  it  will  instantaneously 
gather  up  and  concentrate  its  expi- 
ring energies  into  one  terrific  blaze 
—one  final  paroxysm  of  outrageous 
mania — and  lo !  it  has  consumed  it- 
self utterly — burnt  itself  out — and 
the  patient  is  unexpectedly  restored 
to  reason.  The  experience  of  my 
medical  readers,  if  it  have  lain  at  all 
in  the  track  of  insanity,  must  have 
presented  such  cases  to  their  notice 
not  unfrequently.  However  meta- 
physical ingenuity  may  set  us  specu- 
lating about  the  "  why  and  where- 
fore" of  it — the  fact  is  undeniable. 

It  was  thus  with  Mr  M .  He  had 

sunk  into  the  deplorable  condition 
of  a  simple,  harmless,  melancholy 
idiot,  and  was  released  from  formal 
constraint :  but  suddenly,  one  morn- 
ing, while  at  breakfast,  he  sprung 
upon  the  person  who  always  attend- 
ed him — and,  had  not  the  man  been 
very  muscular,  and  practised  in  such 
matters,  he  must  have  been  soon 
overpowered,  and  perhaps  murder- 
ed. A  long  and  deadly  wrestle  took 
place  between  them.  Thrice  they 
threw  each  other — and  the  keeper 
saw  that  the  madman  several  times 
cast  a  longing  eye  towards  a  knife 
which  lay  on  the  breakfast-table,  and 
endeavoured  to  swing  his  antagonist 
so  as  to  get  himself  within  its  reach. 
Both  were  getting  exhausted  with 
the  prolonged  struggle — and  the 
keeper,  really  afraid  for  his  life,  de- 
termined to  settle  matters  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  instant  therefore,  that 
lie  could  get  his  right  arm  disenga- 
ged, he  hit  poor  Mr  M a  cruel 

blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
felled  him,  and  he  lay  senseless  on 
the  floor,  the  blood  pouring  fast  from 
his  ears,  nose,  and  mouth.  He  was 
again  confined  in  a  strait  waistcoat, 
and  conveyed  to  bed — when,  what 
with  exhaustion,  and  the  effect  of  the 
medicines  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered, he  fell  into  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  all  day,  and,  with 
little  intermission,  through  the  night. 
When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  lo  ! 
he  was  "  in  his  right  mind !"  His 
calmed,  tranquillized  features,  and 
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the  sobered  expression  of  his  eyes, 
shewed  that  the  sun  of  reason  had 
really  once  more  dawned  upon  his 
long  benighted  faculties.  Aye — he 
was 

"  himself  again !" 

I  heard  of  the  good  news  before  I 
saw  him,  and  on  hastening  to  his 
room,  I  found  it  was  indeed  so— his 
altered  appearance  at  first  sight  am- 
ply corroborated  it !  How  different 
the  mild,  sad  smile  now  beaming  on 
his  pallid  faded  features,  from  the 
vacant  stare — the  unmeaning  laugh 
of  idiotcy— or  the  fiendish  glare  of 
madness! — the  contrast  was  strong 
as  that  between  the  soft,  stealing, 
expansive  twilight,  and  the  burning 
blaze  of  noonday.  He  spoke  in  a 
very  feeble,  almost  inarticulate  voice, 
complained  of  dreadful  exhaustion, 
and  whispered  something  indistinctly 
about  "  waking  from  a  long  and 
dreary  dream  ;"  and  said  that  he  felt, 
as  it  were,  only  half  awake — or  alive. 
All  was  new — strange  —  startling  ! 
Fearful  of  taxing  too  much  his  new- 
born powers,  I  feigned  an  excuse, 
and  took  my  leave,  recommended 
him  cooling  and  quieting  medicines, 
and  perfect  seclusion  from  visitors. 
How  exhilarated  I  felt  my  own  spirits 
all  that  day ! 

He  gradually,  very  gradually,  but 
surely,  recovered.  One  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  his  reviving  interest  in 
life— 

"  And  all  its  busy,  thronging  scenes," 
was  an  abrupt  enquiry  whether  Tri- 
nity term  had  commenced — and  whe- 
ther or  not  he  was  now  eligible  to  be 
called  to  the  bar.  He  was  utterly 
unconscious  that  three  terms  had  flit- 
ted over  him,  while  he  lay  in  the 
gloomy  wilderness  of  insanity;  and 
when  I  satisfied  him  of  this  fact,  he 
alluded  with  a  sigh  to  the  beautiful 
thought  of  one  of  our  old  dramatists, 
who,  illustrating  the  unconscious 
lapse  of  years  over  "  Endymion" — 
makes  one  tell  him — 

"  Lo,  the  twig  against  which  thou 
leantcst  when  thou  didst  fall  asleep,  is 
now  become  a  tree  when  thou  awakest !" 
It  was  not  till  several  days  after  his 
restoration  to  reason,  that  I  ventured 
to  enter  into  any  thing  like  detailed 
conversation  with  him,  or  to  make 
particular  allusions  to  his  late  illness; 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  that  he 
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related  to  me  his  rencontre  with  the 
fearful  object  which  had  overturned 
his  reason: — adding  with  intense  feel- 
ing, that  not  ten  thousand  a-year 
should  induce  him  to  live  in  the  same 
chambers  any  more. 

During  the  course  of  his  progress 
towards  complete  recovery,  memory 
shot  its  strengthening  rays  further 
and  further  back  into  the  inspissated 
gloom  in  which  the  long  interval  of 
insanity  had  shrouded  his  mind  ;  but 
it  was  too  dense — too  "  palpable  an 
obscure" — to  be  ever  completely 
and  thoroughly  illuminated.  The 
rays  of  recollection,  however,  settled 
distinctly  on  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent points ;  and  I  was  several  times 
astonished  by  his  sudden  reference 
to  things  which  he  had  said  and  done, 
during  the  "  depth  of  his  disorder." 
He  asked  me,  once,  for  instance, 
whether  he  had  not  made  an  attempt 
on  his  life,  and  with  a  razor,  and 
how  it  was  that  he  did  not  succeed. 
He  had  no  recollection,  however,  of 
his  long  and  deadly  struggle  with 
his  keeper — at  least  he  never  made 
the  slightest  allusion  to  it, — nor  of 
course  did  any  one  else. 

"  I  don't  much  mind  talking  these 
horrid  things  over  with  you,  Doctor 
—for  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  whole  aft'air ;  but  if  any  of  my 
friends  or  relatives  presume  to  tor- 
ture me  with  any  allusions  or  en- 
quiries of  this  sort — I'll  fight  them  I 
they'll  drive  me  mad  again  !"  The 
reader  may  suppose  the  hint  was 
not  disregarded.  All  recovered 
maniacs  have  a  dread — an  absolute 
horror — of  any  reference  being  made 
to  their  madness,  or  any  thing  they 
have  said  or  done  during  the  course 
of  it;  and  is  it  not  easily  accounted 
for  ? 

"  Did  the  horrible  spectre  which 
occasioned  your  illness,  in  the  first 
instance,  ever  present  itself  to  you 
afterwards  ?"  I  once  enquired.  He 
paused  and  turned  pale.  Presently 
he  replied,  with  considerable  agita- 
tion— "  Yes,  yes — it  scarcely  ever 
left  me.  It  has  not  always  preserved 
its  spectral  consistency,  but  has 
entered  into  the  most  astounding — 
the  most  preposterous  combinations 
conceivable,  with  other  objects  and 
scenes — all  of  them,  however,  more 
or  less,  of  a  di^trcssintr,  or  fearful 
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chai-acter— many  of  them  terrific  !" 
I  begged  him,  if  it  were  not  un- 
pleasant to  him,  to  give  me  a  speci- 
men of  them. 

"  It  is  certainly  far  from  gratifying  to 
trace  scenes  of  such  shame  and  horror 
— but  I  will  comply  as  far  as  I  am 
able," said herather  gloomily.  "Once 
I  saw  him,"  meaning  the  spectre, 
"leadingon  an  army  of  huge  speckled 
and  crested  serpents  against  nie;  and 
when  they  came  upon  me — for  1 
had  no  power  to  run  away — I  sud- 
denly found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  absolutely 
alive  with  slimy  shapeless  reptiles  ; 
and  while  endeavouring  to  make  my 
way  out,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  his 
face  hissing  in  the  water,  and  blazing 
bright  as  ever  !  Again,  I  thought  I 
saw  him  in  single  combat,  by  the 
gates  of  Eden,  with  Satan — and  the 
air  thronged  and  heated  with  swart 
faces  looking  on  !"  This  was  un- 
questionably some  dim  confused  re- 
collection of  the  Milton-readings,  in 
the  earlier  partof  his  illness.  "Again, 
I  thought  1  was  in  the  act  of  opening 
my  snuff-box,  when  he  issued  from 
it,  diminutive,  at  first,  in  size — but 
swelling,  soon,  into  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  his  fiery  features  diffusing 
a  light  and  heat  around,  that  abso- 
lutely scorched  and  blasted  !  At 
another  time,  I  thought  1  was  gazing 
upwards  on  a  sultry  summer  sky — 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  luminous 
fissure  in  it,  made  by  the  lightning 
— I  distinguished  his  accursed  figure, 
with  his  glowing  features  wearing 
an  expression  of  horror,  and  his 
limbs  outstretched,  as  if  he  had  been 
hurled  down  from  some  height  or 
other,  and  was  falling  through  the 
sky  towards  me.  He  came — he  came 
— flung  himself  into  my  recoiling 
arms — and  clung  to  me — burning, 
scorching,  withering  my  soul  within 
me  !  I  thought  further,  that  I  was 
all  the  while  the  subject  of  strange, 
paradoxical,  contradictory  Eeelngs 
towards  him;—  that  I  at  one  and  the 
same  time  loved  and  loathed — feared 
and  despised  him !"  He  mentioned 
several  other  instances  of  the  con- 
fusions in  his  "chamber of  imagery." 
I  told  him  of  his  sudden  exclamation 

concerning  Mr  T 's  burial,  and 

its  singular  corroboration  ;  but  he 
fitherdid  not, or  affected  not  torccol- 
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lect  any  tiling  about  it.  He  told  me 
he  had  a  full  and  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  being  for  a  long  time  possess- 
ed with  the  notion  of  making  him- 
self a  "  sacrifice"  of  some  sort  or 
other,  and  that  he  was  seduced  or 
goaded  on  to  do  so,  by  the  spectre, 
in  the  most  dazzling  temptations — 
and  under  the  most  appalling  threats 
- — one  of  which  latter  was,  that  God 
would  plunge  him  into  hell  forever, 
if  he  did  not  offer  up  himself ; — > 
that  if  he  did  so,  he  should  be  a  sub- 
lime spectacle  to  the  universe,"  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

"  Do  you  recollect  of  dictating  a 
novel  or  a  romance  ?"  He  started  as 
if  struck  with  some  sudden  recol- 
lection. "  No — but  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
recollect  well — that  the  spectre  and 
I  were  set  to  copy  all  the  tales  and 
romances  that  ever  had  been  written, 
in  a  large,  bold,  round  hand,  and 
then  translate  them  into  Greek  or 
Latin  verse !"  He  smiled,  nay  even 
laughed  at  the  thought,  almost  the 
first  time  of  his  giving  way  to  such 
emotions  since  his  recovery.  He 
added,  that,  as  to  the  latter,  the  idea 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever  get- 
ting through  such  a  stupendous  un- 
dertaking, never  once  presented  it- 
self to  him,  and  that  he  should  have 
gone  on  with  it,  but  that  he  lost  his 
inkstand ! ! 

"  Had  you  ever  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  that  you  had  lost  the  right 
use  of  reason  ?" 

"  Why,  about  that,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I've  been  puzzling  myself  a  good 
deal,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  any  thing 
decisive.  I  do  fancy  that  at  times  I 
had  short,  transient  glimpses  into 
the  real  state  of  things,  but  they  were 
so  evanescent.  I  am  conscious  of 
feeling  at  these  times  incessant  fury 
arising  from  a  sense  of  personal  con- 
straint, and  I  longed  once  to  strangle 
some  one  who  was  giving  me  medi- 
cine." 

But  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all 
is  yet  to  come.  He  still  persisted 
then,  after  his  complete  recovery,  as 
we  supposed,  in  avowing  his  belief 
that  we  had  hired  a  huge  boa  serpent 
from  Exeter  Change,  to  come  and 
keep  constant  watch  over  him,  to 
constrain  his  movements  when  he 
threatened  to  become  violent;  that 
it  lay  constantly  coiled  up  under  his 
bed  for  that  purpose ;  that  he  could 


now  and  then  feel  the  motions — the 
writhing  undulating  motions  of  its 
coils — hear  it  utter  a  sort  of  siyh,  and 
see  it  often  elevate  its  head  over  the 
bed,  and  play  with  its  soft,  slippery, 
delicate  forked  tongue  over  his  face, 
to  soothe  him  to  sleep.  When  poor 

M ,  with  a  serious,  sober,  earnest 

air,  assured  me  he  STILL  believed  all 
this,my  hopes  of  his  complete  and  final 
restoration  to  sanity  were  dashed  at 
once  !  How  such  an  absurd — in  short 
I  have  no  terms  in  which  I  may  ade- 
quately characterise  it — how,  I  say, 
such  an  idea  could  possibly  be  per- 
sisted in,  I  was  bewildered  in  at- 
tempting to  conceive.  I  frequently 
strove  to  reason  him  out  of  it,  but  in 
vain.  To  no  purpose  did  I  burlesque 
and  caricature  the  notion  almost  be- 
yond all  bounds ;  it  was  useless  to 
remind  him  of  the  blank  impossibi- 
lity of  it ;  he  regarded  me  with  such 
a  face  as  I  should  exhibit  to  a  fluent 
personage,  quite  in  earnest  in  de- 
monstrating to  rne  that  the  moon  was 
made  of  green  cheese. 

I  have  once  before  heard  of  a  pa- 
tient who,  after  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  retained  one  soli- 
tary crotchet — one  little  stain  or 
speck  of  lunacy — about  which,  and 
which  alone,  he  was  mad  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  I  supposed  such  to  be 
the  case  with  M .  It  was  pos- 
sible— barely  so,  I  thought — that  he 
might  entertain  his  preposterous  no- 
tion about  the  boa,  and  yet  be  sound 
in  the  general  texture  of  his  mind. 
I  prayed  God  it  might ;  I  "  hoped 
against  hope."  The  last  evening  I  ever 
spent  with  him,  was  occupied  with 
my  endeavouring,  once  for  all,  to 
disabuse  him  of  the  idea  in  question ; 
and  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion, he  disclosed  one  or  two  other 
little  symptoms — specks  of  lunacy — 
which  made  me  leave  him,  filled  with 
disheartening  doubts  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  permanent  recovery. 
#  #  *  *  *  •  * 

My  worst  fears  were  awfully  rea- 
lised.    In  about  five  years  from  the 

period  above  alluded  to,  M ,  who 

had  got  married,  and  had  enjoyed 
excellent  general  health,  was  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  his  family  at 
Brussels — and  one  night  destroyed 
himself — alas,  alas,  destroyed  himself 
in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  men- 
tion ! 
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READER  !  perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  churls,  who,  being  embarked  in 
the  same  ship  for  an  East-India  voy- 
age, or  engaged  as  associates  in  the 
same  literary  undertakings,  have 
manifested  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
partners  of  their  hopes  and  hazards. 
We,  for  our  parts,  have  heard  of  a 
monster — and  otherwise  not  a  bad 
monster — among  the  contributors  to 
this  very  Journal,  who  sent  his 
"  article"  most  punctually — punc- 
tually received  his  honorarium — 
punctually  acknowledged  its  receipt 
by  return  of  post,  but  in  no  one  in- 
stance, through  a  period  of  several 
years,  thought  proper  to  express 
satisfaction  in  any  one  "  article"  of 
his  collaborateurs,  or  interest  in  their 
characters,  or  curiosity  about  their 
names ;  who  seemed,  in  fact,  wilfully 
and  doggedly  unaware  of  their  ex- 
istence; and,  in  one  word,  by  a  single 
act  of  profound  selfishness,  anni- 
hilated, to  his  own  consciousness, 
all  contemporary  authors,  however 
closely  brought  into  connexion  with 
himself. 

Far  be  such  apathy  from  Christo- 
pher North  and  his  friends!  The 
merest  poco-curante  or  misanthrope, 
whom  long  experience  of  the  world 
has  brought  to  the  temper  of  fixed 
and  contemptuous  disregard  for  man 
as  a  species,  not  seldom  makes  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  particular 
John,  William,  or  James,  whom  ac- 
cident has  embarked  in  the  same 
little  boat  with  himself.  Dan  Dan- 
cer, the  miser,  fought  the  battles  of 
the  paupers  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  headed  them  in  their  cam- 
paigns for  rights  of  common  and 
turbary  with  the  most  disinterested 
heroism.  Elwes,the  prince  of  misers, 
sometimes  laid  aside  his  narrow 
cares  for  the  duties  of  a  patriot.  No 
man  so  memorably  selfish,  who  has 
not,  on  some  occasion  of  his  life,  felt 
the  social  instinct  which  connects 
his  else  contemptible  race,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  duties  which  grow 
out  of  it.  As  to  the  good  and  generous, 
they  cannot  travel  so  much  as  a 
Jewish  Sabbath-day's  journey  in 
company  with  another,  participating 


in  common  purposes  for  the  time, 
and  liable  to  common  inconveni- 
ences of  weather  or  accident,  and 
even  to  common  possibilities  of  dan- 
ger, without  recognizing  something 
beyond  a  stranger's  claim  to  offices 
of  kindness  or  courtesy  in  the  tran- 
sient relations  of  a  fellow  traveller. 

Yet  these  are,  in  their  nature,  felt 
to  be  perishable  connexions ;  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  relation  either  purely 
of  accident,  or  of  choice  not  deter- 
mined by  consideration  of  neigh- 
bours. And  the  brief  associations  of 
public  carriages  or  inns  are  as  evan- 
escent as  the  sandy  columns  of  the 
Great  Desert,  which  the  caprices  of 
the  wind  build  up  and  scatter,  shape 
and  unshape  in  a  moment.  Seldom, 
indeed,  does  a  second  sun  shine  upon 
fellow  travellers  in  modern  England. 
And  neighbourhood,  if  a  more  du- 
rable tie,  is  often  one  even  less  con- 
sciously made  known  to  the  parties 
concerned.  If,  then,  connexions 
casual  as  these,  where  the  vinculum 
of  the  relation  is  so  finely  spun  as  to 
furnish  rather  a  verbal  classification 
to  the  logician  than  a  practical  sub- 
ject of  duties  to  the  moralist,  are  yet 
acknowledged  by  the  benevolent  as 
imposing  some  slight  obligations  of 
consideration  and  service,  much 
more  ought  an  author  to  find,  in  the 
important  circumstances  which  con- 
nect the  ministers  of  the  press,  in 
their  extensive  fellowship  of  duties, 
rights,  powers,  interests,  and  neces- 
sities, a  bond  of  fraternal  alliance, 
and  more  than  fraternal  sympathy. 
Too  true  it  is,  that  authors  are  some- 
times blockheads,  very  probably  cox- 
combs,and  by  possibility  even  knaves. 
Too  commonly  it  happens  that,  in 
the  occasions  and  the  motives  which 
originally  drew  them  into  authorship, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  command 
respect.  Venter  largitor  inyeni  is  the 
great  feeder  of  the  Metropolitan 
press;  and,  amongst  the  few  who 
commence  authors  upon  arguments 
less  gross  and  instant,  there  are  not 
many  who  do  so  from  impulses  en- 
tirely honourable. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  are 
at  war  with  all  sentiments  of  regard 
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for  the  mere  hacks  of  the  press,  who, 
having  no  natural  summons  to  so  fine 
a  vocation,  pervert  literature — the  no- 
blest of  professions — into  the  vilest 
of  trades.  But  wherever  that  is  not 
primd  facie  presumable,  wherever 
circumstances  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  a  man  has  taken  up  the  office  of 
author  with  adequate  pretensions, 
and  a  proper  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities— every  other  author  of  gene- 
rous nature  will  allow  him  the  bene- 
fit of  that  privilege  which  all  over 
the  world  attaches  to  co-membership 
in  any  craft,  calling,  or  guild  what- 
soever— even  those  which  are  illibe- 
ral or  mechanical ;  a  fortiori  in  those 
which  are  intellectual.  Surgeons 
bleed  surgeons  for  love,  physicians 
assassinate  physicians  gratis.  Super- 
annuated actors  are  everywhere  free, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  the  theatre.  And 
an  author  who  has  exercised  his  craft 
in  a  liberal  and  gentlemanly  spirit,  is 
entitled  in  that  character  to  the  cour- 
tesies of  all  professional  authors,  and 
to  entire  amnesty  as  respects  his  po- 
litics. These  claims  we  cheerfully 
allow ;  and  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Dr  Parr  as  a  scholar  and  as 
an  author  with  perfect  freedom  from 
all  prejudice,  anxious  to  give  him  the 
fullest  benefit  of  his  real  merits,  and 
dismissing  all  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions of  that  factious  and  intemperate 
character  which  he  put  forward  in 
politics  and  divinity. 

Dr  Parr  as  an  author  !  That  very 
word  in  our  ear  sounds  ridiculous, 
apart  from  every  question  upon  the 
quality  or  value  of  what  he  wrote. 
As  a  literary  man,  as  a  scholar,  pre- 
pared by  reading  and  research  for 
appreciating  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  past  or  the  current  litera- 
ture— we  are  willing  to  concede  that 
Dr  Parr  stood  upon  somewhat  higher 
ground  than  the  great  body  of  his 
clerical  brethren.  But  even  this  we 
say  with  hesitation.  For  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  believed,  except  by  those 
who  have  gone  with  an  observing 
eye  into  English  society,  how  many 
rural  clergymen  go  down  to  their 
graves  unheard  of  by  the  world,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  press,  unless 
perhaps  by  some  anonymous  com- 
munication to  a  religious  magazine, 
or  by  an  occasional  sermon;  who 
have  beguiled  the  pains  of  life  by 
researches  unusually  deep  into  some 
neglected  or  unpopular  branches  of 
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professional  learning.  Such  persons, 
it  is  true,  are  in  general  unequally 
learned;  so  indeed  are  most  men; 
so,  beyond  all  men,  was  Dr  Parr. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  possessed 
any  one  part  of  knowledge  accurately, 
unless  it  were  that  section  of  classi- 
cal learning  which  fell  within  his 
province  as  a  schoolmaster.  The 
practice  of  a  long  life  naturally  made 
him  perfect  in  that ;  perfect  at  least 
in  relation  to  the  standard  of  that 
profession.  But  how  small  a  part  of 
classical  researches  lie  within  the 
prescriptive  range  of  a  practising 
schoolmaster  !  The  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  universities  or  final 
schools  have  a  wider  compass.  But 
it  must  be  a  pure  labour  of  superero- 
gation in  a  teacher  of  any  school  for 
boys,  if  he  should  make  his  cycle  of 
study  very  comprehensive.  Even 
within  that  cycle,  as  at  this  time  pro- 
fessed by  some  first-rate  teachers, 
was  Dr  Parr  master  of  everything  ? 
In  some  of  its  divisions  was  he  even 
master  of  any  thing  ?  For  example, 
how  much  did  he  know — has  he  left 
it  upon  record,  in  any  one  note,  exe- 
getical  or  illustrative,  upon  any  one 
obscure  or  disputed  passage  of  any 
one  classic,  that  he  knew  any  thing 
at  all  in  the  vast  and  interminable 
field  of  classical  antiquities  ?  The 
formulae  of  the  Roman  calendar  were 
known  to  him  as  a  writer  of  Latin  epi- 
taphs. True,  but  Jhose.  are  mastered 
easily  in  ten,  minutes  :  did  he  know, 
even  on  that;  subject,  any  thing  far- 
ther ?  To  take  pne  case  amongst  a 
thousand,  when  the  year  1 800  brought 
up  a  question  in  jts  train — was  it  to 
be  considered  the  last  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  Jhe  first  of  the 
nineteenth  ?  Did  Dr  Parr  come  for- 
ward with  an  oracular  determination 
of  our  scruples,  or  did  he  silently  re- 
sign that  pleading  to  the  humble 
hands  of  the  laureate — Pye  ?  Or 
again,  shifting  from  questions  of  time 
to  those  of  space,  has  Dr  Parr  con- 
tributed so  much  as  his  mite  to  the 
very  interesting,  important,  and  dif- 
ficult eubject  of  classical  geography  ? 
Yet  these  were  topics  which  lay 
within  his  beat  as  a  schoolmaster. 
If  we  should  come  upon  the  still 
higher  ground  of  divinity,  and  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  perhaps  upon  those 
it  might  appear  that  Dr  Parr  had 
absolutely  no  pretensions  at  all.  But 
not  to  press  such  questions  too  close- 
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ly  or  invidiously,  whatever  might  be 
the  amount  of  his  attainments  under 
these  heads,  were  it  little  or  were  it 
much,  scanty  as  the  measure  of  our 
faith  in  them,  or  co-extensive  with 
the  vaunts  of  his  friends, — still  all 
this  has  reference  only  to  his  general 
capacity  as  a  man  of  letters  :  whereas 
we  are  called  upon  to  consider  Dr 
Parr  also  as  an  author;  indeed  we  have 
now  no  other  means  for  estimating 
his  jiosse  as  a  scholar,  than  through 
his  esse  as  a  writer  for  the  press* 

This  is  our  task;  and  this  it  is 
which  moves  our  mirth,  whilst  it 
taxes  the  worthy  doctor  and  his 
friends  with  a  spirit  of  outrageous 
self-delusion.  Dr  Parr  as  an  author ! 
and  what  now  might  happen  to  be 
the  doctor's  works  ?  For  we  protest, 
upon  our  honour,  that  we  never 
heard  their  names.  Was  ever  case 
like  this  ?  Here  is  a  learned  doctor, 
whose  learned  friend  has  brought 
him  forward  as  a  first-rate  author  of 
his  times;  and  yet  nothing  is  extant 
of  his  writing,  beyond  an  occasional 
preface,  or  a  pamphlet  on  private 
squabbles.  But  are  not  his  Opera 
Onmia  collected  and  published  by 
this  friendly  biographer,  and  expand- 
ed into  eight  enormous  tomes?  True, 
and  the  eight  tomes  contain,  severally, 
the  following  hyperbolical  amount  of 
pages : — 
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Vol.  i 

PAfiES. 

i  -  •   850 

11. 

t 

701 

IH.   '.?!< 

, 

715 

IV. 

;  -'  . 

718 

V. 

. 

71.5 

VI. 

, 

699 

VII. 

. 

680 

VIII. 

• 

656 

Total,  5734 

Yes !  Five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  octavo  pages, 
many  of  them  printed  in  a  small  type, 
are  the  apparent  amount  of  Samuel 
Parr's  works  in  the  edition  of  Dr 
Johnstone;  and  it  is  true,  besides, 
that  the  very  elite  of  his  papers  are 
omitted — such  as  his  critical  notices 
of  books  in  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews,  or  the  British  Critic,  and 
his  essay  on  the  word  Sublime,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr  Dugald  Stewart.  Add 
what  is  omitted, and  the  whole  would 
be  little  short  of  seven  thousand 
pages.  And  yet,  spite  of  that,  not 


one  work  of  Dr  Parr's  is  extant, 
which  can,  withoxit  laughter,  assume 
that  important  name.  The  preface 
to  Bellenden  is,  after  all,  by  much 
the  weightiest  and  most  regular  com- 
position, and  the  least  of  a  fugitive- 
tract.  Yet  this  is  but  a  jeu  d'esprit, 
or  classical  prolusion.  And  we  be- 
lieve the  case  to  be  unexampled, 
that  upon  so  slender  a  basis,  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  reputed  a  man  of 
sense,  should  set  up  for  an  author. 
Well  might  the  author  of  the  Pursiiit* 
of  Literature  ( 1 797)  demand — "What 
has  Dr  Parr  written  ?  A  sermon  or  two, 
rather  long;  a  Latin  preface  to  Bel- 
lendenus,  (rather  long  too,)  consist- 
ing of  a  cento  of  Latin  and  Greek 
expressions,  applied  to  political  sub- 
jects; another  Preface  to  some  Eng- 
lish Tracts;  and  two  or  three  English 
Pamphlets  about  his  own  private 
quarrels — and  this  man  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  ! !" 
[7th  Edit.  p.  219.] 

Certainly  the  world  had  never 
before  seen  so  great  a  pomp  of  pre- 
tension rising  from  so  slight  a  ground. 
The  delusion  was  absolutely  unri- 
valled, and  prevailed  throughout  Dr 
Parr's  long  life.  He  and  his  friends 
seemed  constantly  to  appeal  to  some 
acknowledged  literary  reputation, 
established  upon  foundations  that 
could  not  be  shaken,  and  notorious 
to  all  the  world.  Such  a  mistake, 
and  in  that  extent,  was  never  heard 
of  before.  Dr  Parr  talked,  and  his 
friends  listened,  not  only  as  giving 
and  receiving  oracles  of  moral  wis- 
dom, but  of  wisdom  owned  as  such 
by  all  the  world  ;  whereas,  this  auc- 
toritas  (to  borrow  a  Roman  word  for 
its  Roman  sense)  whether  secretly 
due  to  the  Dr  or  not,  evidently  could 
not  exist  as  a  fact,  unless  according 
to  the  weight  and  popularity  of  pub- 
lished works,  by  which  the  world 
had  been  taught  to  know  him  and 
respect  him.  Starting,  originally, 
from  the  erroneous  assumption  in- 
sinuated by  his  preposterous  seif- 
ccnceit,  that  he  was  Johnson  redivi- 
vus,  he  adopted  Johnson's  colloquial 
pretensions;  and  that  was  vain  glo- 
rious folly;  but  he  also  conceived 
that  these  pretensions  were  familiar- 
ly recognised  ;  and  that  was  frenzy. 
To  Johnson,  as  a  known  master  in 
•A  particular  style  of  conversation, 
every  body  gave  way ;  and  upon  all 
question*  with  moral  tkefringa, he  \\ •,--, 
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supposed  to  have  the  rights  and  pre- 
cedency of  a  judicial  chair.  But 
this  prerogative  he  had  held  in  right 
of  his  works  j  works — not  which  he 
onyht  to  have  written,  (see  Dr 
Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  Parr,  p.4G-l,) 
but  which  he  had  written,  printed, 
and  published.  Strange  that  Dr 
Parr  should  overlook  so  obvious 
a  distinction  !  Yet  he  did  so  for 
fifty  years.  Dining,  for  instance,  at 
Norfolk  house,  the  Duke  having  done 
him  the  honour  to  invite  him  to  the 
same  table  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
such  was  his  presumption  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  heir  apparent,  of  the  Pre- 
mierPeer  of  England,  and  all  the  il- 
lustrious leaders  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  two  houses,  that  he  fully 
believed  it  to  be  his  vocation  to  stand 
forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
company.  It  gave  him  no  check,  it 
suggested  no  faltering  scruple,  that 
Mr  Fox  was  on  one  side  the  table, 
and  Sheridan  on  the  other.  His 
right  he  conceived  it  to  be  to  play 
the  foremost  part,  and  to  support 
the  burden  of  conversation  between 
his  Royal  Highness  and  the  spleadid 
party  assembled  to  meet  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  some  casual  question 
arising  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  Bishop  Hurd  and  Archbishop 
Markham,  as  Greek  scholars,  in 
which  the  Prince  delivered  a  plain 
and  sensible  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  from  facts  of  his  own 
youthful  experience ; — Parr  strutted 
forward  with  the  mingled  licence 
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of  jacobinism  and  paradox,  to  main- 
tain a  thesis  against  him.  "  I,"  said 
the  P.  of  W.,  "  esteem  Markham  a 
much  greater,  wiser,  arid  more  learn- 
ed man  than  Hurd,  and  a  better 
teacher;  and  you  will  allow  me  to 
be  a  judge,  for  they  were  both  my 
preceptors."  Here  was  a  direct 
opinion;  and  the  Prince  afterwards 
gave  reasons  for  it  equally  direct. 
A  simple  answer,  as  brief  as  the 
original  position,  was  all  that  good 
breeding  or  etiquette  allowed.  But 
Dr  Parr  found  an  occasion  for  a 
concio,  and  prepared  to  use  it.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  is  it  your  royal  highness's 
pleasure  that  I  should  enter  upon 
the  topic  of  their  comparative  merits 
as  a  subject  of  discussion  ?" — "  Yes" 
said  the  Prince.  "  Then,  sir,"  said 
Dr  Parr,  "  I  differ  entirely  from  your 
Royal  Highness  in  opinion." — One 
would  suppose  by  his  formal  pre- 
paration, that  Parr  was  some  ser- 
jeant  at  law  rising  to  argue  a  case 
before  the  judges  in  Westminster 
Hall.  The  Prince,  however,  had 
permitted  him  to  proceed  :  what 
else  could  a  gentleman  do  ?  And, 
by  way  of  acknoxvledging  this  cour- 
teous allowance,  with  the  true  soul 
of  a  low-bred  democrat,  Parr  starts 
with  a  point  blank  contradiction  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  put  as  broadly 
and  coarsely  as  he  knew  how  :  this 
was  to  shew  his  "  independence," 
for  Jacobins  always  think  it  needful 
to  be  brutal,  lest  for  one  moment  they 
might  pass  for  gentlemen.* 


*  As  disputing  with  a  Prince  of  Wales  is  something  rarer  even  than  wait/ing 
with  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  smoking  a  cigar  with  the  Pope, — things  which  have 
been  done,  however, — we  suppose  it  may  entertain  our  readers  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
discussion  ;  especially  as  it  concerns  two  persons  eminent  in  their  day,  and  one  of 
them  still  interesting  to  our  literature  :  — 

"  As  I  knew  them  both  so  intimately,  (replied  the  Prince,)  you  will  not  deny, 
that  I  had  the  power  of  more  accurately  appreciating  their  respective  merits  than 
you  can  have  had.  lu  their  manner  of  teaching,  you  may  judge  of  my  estimation  of 
Markham's  superiority — his  natural  dignity  and  authority,  compared  with  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  smoothness  and  softness,  and  I  now  add,  (with  proper  sub- 
mission to  your  authority  on  such  a  subject,)  his  experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  and 
his  better  scholarship." — "  Sir,  (said  Parr,)  your  Royal  Highness  began  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  permit  it  to  go  on,  must  tolerate  a  very  different  inference." — "  Go 
OH,  (said  the  Prince  ;)  I  declare  that  Markham  understood  Greek  better  than  Hurd  ; 
for,  when  I  read  Homer,  and  hesitated  about  a  word,  Markham  immediately  ex- 
plained it,  and  then  we  went  on  ;  but,  when  I  hesitated  with  Hurd,  he  always 
referred  me  to  the  dictionary ;  I  therefore  conclude  he  wanted  to  be  informed  him- 
self."— "  Sir,  (replied  Parr,)  I  venture  to  differ  from  your  Royal  Highness's  conclu- 
sion. I  am  myself  a  schoolmaster ;  and  I  think  that  Dr  Hurd  pursued  the  right 
method,  and  that  Dr  Markham  failed  in  his  duty.  Hurd  desired  your  Royal  High- 
ness to  find  the  word  in  the  lexicon,  not  because  he  did  not  know  it,  but  because  he 
wished  you  to  find  by  search;  and  learn  it  thoroughly.  Dr  Hurd  was  not  eminent 
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Perhaps  there  are  not  ten  men  in 
Europe,  occupying  at  the  time  no 
higher  station  than  that  of  country 
schoolmaster,  who  would  have  had 
the  front — in  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Dauphin  of 
France — to  step  before  the  assem- 
bled wits  of  Paris  or  London,  and 
the  great  leaders  of  parties,  as  the 
rightful  claimant  of  the  royal  ear, 
and  natural  representative  of  the  il- 
lustrious party  assembled  at  Norfolk 
House — all  distinguished  by  high 
birth,  talents,  or  station.  Brass, 
triply  bronzed,  was  requisite  for 
this.  "  Thou  art  the  great  toe  of 
this  society ;  because  that  thou,  be- 
ing lowest,  basest,  meanest,  still  goest 
foremost."  But  arrogance  towards 
his  fellow  claimants  was  not  enough 
for  Dr  Parr,  unless  he  might  also  be 
arrogant  towards  the  prince.  In  high- 
bred society,  all  disputation  whatso- 
ever— nay,  all  continued  discussion 
—is  outrageously  at  war  with  the 
established  tone  of  conversation ;  a 
dispute  must  be  managed  with  much 
more  brilliancy,  much  more  com- 
mand of  temper,  a  much  more  de- 
terminate theme,  and  a  much  more 


obvious  progress  in  the  question  at 
issue,  than  are  commonly  found — 
not  to  prove  grievously  annoying  to 
all  persons  present,  except  the  two 
disputants.  High-breeding  and  low- 
breeding  differ  not  more  in  the  de- 
grees ot  refinement,  which  charac- 
terise their  usages,  than  in  the  good 
sense  upon  which  these  usages  have 
arisen.  Certainly  mere  good  sense 
is  sufficient,  without  any  experience 
at  all  of  high  life,  to  point  out  the 
intolerable  absurdity  of  allowing  two 
angry  champions  to  lock  up  and 
sequestrate,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
social  enjoyment  of  a  large  party, 
and  compel  them  to  sit  "  in  sad 
civility"  witnesses  of  a  contest, 
which  can  interest  the  majority  nei- 
ther by  its  final  object  nor  its  ma- 
nagement. Social  pleasure  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  society ;  and 
whatsoever  interferes  with  that 
should  be  scourged  out  of  all  com- 
panies. But,  if  disputing  be  intole- 
rable, what  shall  we  say  of  blank 
contradiction  offered  to  a  Prince  of 
Wales — not  in  prosecution  of  some 
point  of  public  service,  but  as  an 
elegant  condiment  to  the  luxuries 


as  a  scholar ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  presumed  to  teach  your  Royal 
Highness,  without  knowing  the  lesson  himself."—"  Have  you  not  changed  your  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Hurd  ?"  exclaimed  the  Prince.  "  I  have  read  a  work  in  which  you  at- 
tack him  fiercely." — "  Yes,  sir,  I  attacked  him  on  one  point  which  I  thought  import- 
ant to  letters  ;  and  I  summoned  the  whole  force  of  my  mind,  and  took  every  possi- 
ble pains  to  do  it  well ;  for  I  consider  Hurd  to  be  a  great  man.  He  is  celebrated 
as  such  by  foreign  critics,  who  appreciate  justly  his  wonderful  acuteness,  sagacity, 
and  dexterity,  in  doing  what  he  has  done  with  his  small  stock  of  learning.  There  is 
no  comparison,  in  my  opinion,  between  Markham  and  Hurd  as  men  of  talents. 
Markham  was  a  pompous  schoolmaster — Hurd  was  a  stiff  and  cold,  but  a  correct 
gentleman.  Markham  was  at  the  hoad  of  a  great  school,  then  of  a  great  college,  and 
finally  became  an  archbishop.  In  all  these  stations  he  had  trumpeters  of  his  fame, 
who  called  him  great,  though  he  published  one  concio  only,  which  has  already  sunk 
into  oblivion.  From  a  farm-house  and  village-school,  Hurd  emerged,  the  friend  of 
Gray,  and  a  circle  of  distinguished  men.  While  fellow  of  a  small  college,  he  sent  out 
works  praised  by  foreign  critics,  and  not  despised  by  our  own  scholars.  He  enriched 
his  understanding  by  study,  and  sent  from  the  obscurity  of  a  country  village,  a  book, 
sir,  wbich  your  royal  father  is  said  to  have  declared  made  him  a  bishop.  He  made 
himself  unpopular  in  his  own  profession  by  the  defence  of  a  fantastical  system.  He 
had  decryers;  he  had  no  trumpeters  ;  he  was  great  in  and  by  himself;  and  perhaps, 
sir,  a  portion  of  that  power  and  adroitness,  you  have  manifested  in  this  debate,  might 
have  been  owing  to  him." — Fox,  when  the  prince  was  gone,  exclaimed  in  his  high 
tone  of  voice,  "  He  thought  he  had  caught  you  !  but  he  caught  a  Tartar." 

In  the  last  words  only,  Parr  seems  to  have  remembered  that  he  was  addressing  a 
prince;  in  what  he  said  of  Kurd's  Greek  scholarship,  and  motive  for  referring  the 
prince  to  the  lexicon,  though  probably  wrong  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  he  might  b« 
right  as  to  the  principle ;  and  at  least  he  was  there  talking  on  a  point  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, which  he  might  be  presumed  to  understand  better  than  the  rest  of  the  company. 
But  who  can  forbear  smiling,  and  thinking  of  the  professor  who  lectured  Hannibal 
on  the  art  of  war  at  that  passage,  where  Parr,  addressing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under- 
takes to  characterise  Kurd's  pretensions  as  a  gentleman  ? 
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of  colloquial  intercourse  ?  To  turn 
your  back  upon  the  king,  to  put  a 
question  to  him,  to  pull  out  your 
watch  in  his  presence — all  these 
are  notorious  trespasses  against  the 
etiquette  of  courts,  and  reasonably 
so ;  because  they  are  all  habits  which 
presuppose  a  carelessness  of  de- 
meanour, incompatible  with  that  re- 
verence and  decorous  homage  which 
should  never  slumber  in  the  presence 
of  a  king,  considered  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  as  a  state  creature,  em- 
bodying the  majesty  of  a  great  na- 
tion. A  Prince  of  Wales,  or  whoso- 
ever occupies  that  near  relation  to 
the  throne,  has  the  same  sanctity  of 
public  character;  and  a  man  of  sense, 
though  a  red-hot  republican  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potowmack,  would  as 
little  allow  himself  to  forget  that,  as 
to  insult  a  judge  upon  the  bench. 

Had  the  matter  in  dispute  been 
some  great  question  of  constitutional 
policy,  or  in  any  way  applicable  to 
the  Prince's  future  behaviour  in  life, 
or  in  many  other  circumstances  that 
might  be  imagined,  we  can  suppose  a 
sort  of  propriety  in  the  very  breach  of 
propriety.  But  the  question  was,  in 
this  case,  too  trivial  to  justify  the  least 
eccentricity  of  manner.  He  who 
courts  the  character  of  an  abnormis- 
sapiens,  should  be  careful  that  his  in- 
decorums and  singularity  cover  some 
singular  strength  of  character  or 
some  weight  of  fine  sense.  As  it  was, 
Dr  Parr  was  paradoxical  and  appa- 
rently in  the  wrong  :  the  Prince  di- 
rect and  rational.  With  what  disad- 
vantage to  Dr  Parr,  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  afterwards  in  his  relation 
to  Queen  Caroline,  do  we  recall  the 
simple  dignity  of  Dr  Johnson,*  when 
presented  to  George  III. !  Dr  Parr's 
introduction  was  at  a  dinner-table ; 
Dr  Johnson's  in  a  library  ;  and  in 
their  separate  styles  of  behaviour, 
one  might  fancy  each  to  have  been 
governed  by  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place.  Johnson  behaved  with 
the  dignity  of  a  scholar  and  a  loyal 
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son  of  the  Muses,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  "  strong  book-mindedness  ;" 
Parr  with  the  violence  of  a  peda- 
gogue, under  the  irritations  of  wine 
and  indigestion.  In  reality,  Dr  Parr's 
effrontery  was  chiefly  to  be  traced  to 
that  one  fact  in  his  life — that,  for 
forty  years,  he  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  a  pedagogue.  Native  arrogance 
was  the  root ;  but  the  "  bright  con- 
summate flower"  was  unfolded  and 
matured  by  his  long  reign  as  a  tyrant 
over  schoolboys.  To  borrow  his  own 
words,  with  one  slight  omission,  in 
speaking  of  a  Cambridge  head,  his 
"  manners  and  temper  were  spoiled 
by  the  pedantries,  and  pomposities, 
and  fooleries  which  accompany  the 
long  exercise  of  petty  archididas- 
chalian  authority." 

"  Petty  archididaschalian  autho- 
rity !"  Thanks  to  Dr  Parr  for  one,  at 
least,  of  his  (sesquipedalian  words ; 
for  that  one  contains  the  key  to  his 
whole  life,  and  to  the  else -mysterious 
fact — that  a  pamphleteer,  a  party 
pamphleteer,  a  pamphleteer  in  the 
service  of  private  brawls,  trod  the 
stage,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  air 
of  some  great  patriarch  of  letters  or 
polemic  champion  of  the  church. 
Who  could  believe  that  Dr  Parr's 
friend  and  biographer,  in  the  very 
act  of  publishing  eight  volumes,  en- 
titled, "  Works  of  Dr  Parr,"  should 
yet  have  no  better  answer  to  the 
contemptuous  demand  of  the  Pwr- 
suits  of  Literature — "  What  has  Dr 
Parr  written  ?"  than  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  regret,  (vol.  i.  p.  464,) 
"  that  with  such  powers,  and  such 
means  of  gathering  information  from 
every  quarter,  Dr  Parr  did  not  pro- 
duce some  great  work  on  some  great 
subject."  He  goes  on  to  lament  that 
he  did  not,  "  like  Clarendon,  give  the 
history  of  that  awful  period  of  which 
he  saw  the  spring-tide,  and  in  part 
the  issue;  or,  like  Burnet,  that  he 
did  not  relate,  in  a  familiar  manner, 
the  transactions  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived ;  or,  like  Tacitus, 


*  Johnson  had  many  of  the  elements  to  the  composition  of  a  gentleman  in  a  very 
high  degree,  though  it  is  true  that  these  were  all  neutralized,  at  times,  hy  some  one 
overmastering  prejudice  or  disgust.  His  silent  acquiescence  in  the  royal  praise,  and 
the  reason  on  which  he  justified  his  acquiescence — that  it  did  not  become  him  to  bandy 
compliments  with  his  Sovereign,  is  in  the  finest  spirit  of  high-breeding,  and  reminds  us 
of  a  similar  test  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  applied  to  the  English  Ambassador  by  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
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paiul  in  caustic  and  living  colours 
the  atrocities,  of  some  of  which  he 
was  a  witness,  and  deliver,  as  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  to  posterity,  the 
characters  of  those  who  bore  a  part 
in  them."  But,  with  submission, 
Posterity  are  a  sort  of  people  whom 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at ;  what- 
ever other  good  qualities  they  may 
have,  accessibility  is  not  one  of  them. 
— A  man  may  write  eight  quartos 
to  them,  a  fortiori  then  eight  oc- 
tavos, and  get  no  more  hearing  from 
the  wretches,  than  had  he  been  a 
stock  and  they  been  stones.  As 
to  those  "  everlasting  memorials," 
which  Dr  Johnstone  and  Thucydides 
talk  of,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to 
"  deliver"  them — but  troublesome 
and  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Another  biographer,  who  unites 
with  Dr  Johustone  in  lamenting, 
"  that  he  did  not  undertake  some 
work  of  a  superior  kind  calculated 
for  permanent  utility  and  more  du- 
rable fame,"  goes  on  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  It  is  hinted,  however, 
by  a  periodical  writer,  that  he  could 
not  produce  more  creditable  works; 
and  for  this  reason — that  he  was,  as 
it  were, overlaid  with  acquired  know- 
ledge ;  the  flood  of  his  memory  burst 
in  on  his  own  original  powers  and 
drowned  them."  But,  in  that  case, 
we  shall  venture  to  hope  that  some 
Humane  Society,  like  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Serpentine,  will  arise  to 
save  hopeful  young  men  from  such 
sad  catastrophes ;  so  that  "  acquired 
knowledge"  may  cease  to  prove  so 
fatal  a  possession,  and  native  igno- 
rance be  no  longer  a  conditio  sine  quii 
non  for  writing  "  creditable  works." 
Meantime,  whatever  were  the  cause, 
the  fact,  we  see,  is  admitted  by  Dr 
Parr's  best  friends — that  he  did  not 
write  any  great,  durable,  or  credit- 
able work  ;  and  the  best  excuse  for 
him  which  Dr  Johustone's  ingenuity 
can  devise  is — that  neither  Archbi- 
shop Markham,  nor  Dean  Cyril  Jack- 
son wrote  any  thing  better.  True  : 
but  the  reason  which  makes  such  an 
excuse  not  entirely  available  to  the 
case  is  this — that  neither  the  Arch- 
bishop nor  the  Dean  arrogated  that 
place  and  authority  in  letters  which 
they  had  not  won :  they  had  both 
been  employed  in  the  same  sort  of 
labour  as  Dr  Parr ;  they  had  several- 
ly assisted  in  the  education  of  a 


great  prince,  and  they  were  content 
with  the  kind  of  honour  which  that 
procured  them.  And  for  Cyril  Jack- 
son in  particular,  he  was  content 
with  less :  for  he  persisted  to  the 
last  in  declining  the  mitre  which  he 
had  earned.  No:  the  simple  truth 
is,  as  we  have  stated,  that  Dr  Parr 
assumed  his  tone  of  swagger  and 
self-sufficiency  in  part,  perhaps, from 
original  arrogance  of  nature  and  a 
confidence  which  he  had  in  his  own 
powers,  but  chiefly  from  a  long  life 
of  absolute  monarchy  within  the 
walls  of  a  school-room.  The  nature 
of  his  empire  was  absolute  and  un- 
limited despotism,  in  the  worst  form 
described  by  Aristotle  in  his  poli- 
tics. There  is  no  autocrat  so  com- 
plete, not  the  czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
as  the  captain  of  a  king's  ship,  and 
the  head  master  of  a  grammar  school. 
Both  of  them  are  irresponsible, 
atvnvQuvci,  in  the  utmost  degree.  And 
for  Parr  in  particular,  not  only  was 
he  an  autocrat,  but,  if  he  is  not 
greatly  belied,  he  was  a  capricious 
tyrant,  an  Algerine  tyrant,  who  went 
the  whole  length  of  his  opportunities 
for  shewing  partial  favour,  or  inflict- 
ing savage  punishment.  And  he  had 
this  peculiarity,  that,  whilst  other 
tyrants  find  a  present  gratification 
in  their  severities,  but  shrink  from 
their  contemplation, — Parr  treated 
his  as  Plato's  suppers — they  weie 
luxuries  for  the  moment,  and  sub- 
jects of  continued  exultation  in  the 
retrospect.  Lon^  after  a  man  had 
entered  the  world  as  an  active  citi- 
zen, Dr  Parr  used  to  recall,  as  the 
most  interesting  tie  which  could 
connect  him  with  himself,  that  at 
some  distant  period  he  had  flogged 
him  :  and  from  one  biographer  it 
appears  that,  in  proportion  to  his 
approbation  of  a  boy,  and  the  hopes 
with  which  he  regarded  him,  were 
the  frequency  and  the  severity  of 
his  flagellations.  To  a  man  who 
reigned  in  blood,  and  fed  (like  Mo- 
loch) with  din  of  children's  cries, 
we  may  suppose  that  resistance  was 
unheard  of :  and  hence,  we  repeat, 
the  arrogance  with  which  he  cnme 
abroad  before  the  world.  But  what, 
it  will  be  asked,  on  the  side  of  the 
public,  gave  success  to  this  arro- 
gance ?  How  was  it  that  in  his  life- 
time this  insolence  of  assumption 
Jit  fortune  ?  Partly,  we  answer, 
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through  the  insolence  itself:  in  all 
cases  that  does  wonders.  The  great 
majority  of  men  are  ready  to  swear 
by  any  man's  words  if  he  does  but 
speak  with  audacity. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  this 
resource  will  fail  a  man,  unless  rein- 
forced by  auxiliary  means;  and  these 
we  conceive  to  have  lain  in  two 
circumstances,  without  which  Pan- 
never  would  have  gained  a  height  so 
disproportioned  to  his  performances: 
The  circumstances  were,  first,  that 
Parr  was  a  Whig  ;  and  the  Whigs,  as 
the  party  militant,  make  much  of  all 
who  stick  by  them.  Hence  the  ex- 
cessive compliments  which  flowed  in 
upon  Dr  Parr  from  Edinburgh,  and 
from  persons  such  as  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  had  otherwise  no  particular  va- 
lue for  Dr  Parr's  pretensions.  The 
Whigs  are  wise  in  their  generation ; 
and,  like  the  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  they  make  men 
sensible  that  it  is  good  to  be  of  their 
faction ;  for  they  never  forsake  those 
who  stick  closely  to  them.  Dr  Parr,  , 
indeed,  was  rather  a  slippery  parti- 
san ;  but  this  was  not  generally 
known.  His  passions  carried  him 
back  to  Whiggism ;  and  his  general 
attachment  was  notorious,  whilst  his 
little  special  perfidies  or  acts  of  trim- 
ming were  secrets  to  all  but  a  very 
few.  The  other  circumstance  in  his 
favour  was  this — that,  as  a  school- 
master, he  was  throwing  into  public 
life  a  continual  stream  of  pupils,  who 
naturally  became  partisans  and  ob- 
stinate proneurs.  In  some  instances, 
he  educated  both  father  and  son; 
and,  though  it  is  true  that  here  and 
there  an  eccentric  person  retains  too 
lively  a  remembrance  of  past  flagel- 
lations, and  is  with  some  difficulty 
restrained  from  cudgelling  or  assas- 
sinating the  flagellator, — still,  as  a 
general  case,  it  may  be  held  that  such 
recollections  of  the  boy  do  not  weigh 
much  in  the  feelings  of  the  man. 
Most  certain  it  is,  that,  had  Dr  Parr 
been  other  than  an  active  Whig  in 
politics — or  had  he  not  been  a  school- 
master of  ancient  and  extensive  prac- 
tice, he  never  could  as  a  literary  man 
have  risen  so  abruptly  above  the  na- 
tural level  of  his  performances  as  in 
fact  he  did.  And  now  that  he  is 
dead,  and  the  activity  of  such  adven- 
titious aids  is  rapidly  beginning  to 
fail  him,  he  will  sink  doubtless  quite 
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as  abruptly  to  his  just  standard  ;  or, 
perhaps,  by  the  violence  of  the  natu- 
ral reaction,  will  be  carried  below  it. 

There  is  another  scale,  in  which  it 
is  probable  that  some  persons  may 
have  taken  their  literary  estimate  of 
the  Doctor,  viz.  the  scale  avoirdu- 
pois. For,  it  is  very  possible  that, 
upon  putting  the  eight  volumes  of 
works  (as  edited  by  Dr  Johnstone)  on 
a  butcher's  steelyard,  they  may  have 
ascertained  that  they  draw  against  a 
Aveight  of  3  stone  6  lb.  Infinite  levity 
in  particular  cases  amounts  to  gravity ; 
and  a  vast  host  of  fluttering  pam- 
phlets, and  stray  leaves,  make  up  one 
considerable  mass.  It  becomes  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  eight  volumes. 
Briefly,  then,the  account  stands  thus : 
Volume  the  First  contains  Memoirs, 
(with  some  Extracts  from  Letters.) 
The  two  lastcontain  Correspondence. 
Three  other  volumes  contain  Ser- 
mons :  of  which  two  volumes  are 
mere  parish  discourses,  having  no 
more  right  to  a  place  in  a  body  of 
literary  works  than  the  weekly  ad- 
dresses to  his  congregation  of  any 
other  rural  clergyman.  Thus,  out  of 
six  volumes,  one  only  is  really  privi- 
leged to  take  its  rank  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  the  Collection.  The  two 
remaining  volumes,  (the  Third  and 
Fourth,)  contain  Dr  Parr's  miscel- 
laneous pamphlets,  with  some  con- 
siderable omissions  not  accounted  for 
by  the  Editor.  These  two  volumes 
are,  in  fact,  all  that  can  properly  be 
described  as  of  a  literary  nature:  and 
to  these  we  shall  resort  for  matter  in 
the  close  of  our  review. 

Meantime,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
correspondence  of  Dr  Parr  and  his 
friends,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
was  written  with  no  view  (or  no 
uniform  view)  to  the  press,  is  that 
part  of  the  whole  collection  which 
will  be  read  by  most  readers,  and 
with  most  interest  by  all  readers. 
We  shall  throw  a  glance  on  such  parts 
of  this  correspondence  as  have  a  va- 
lue in  reference  to  the  developement 
of  Dr  Parr's  character,  or  any  singu- 
lar interest  on  their  own  account. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  literary 
acquaintances  which  Dr  Parr  had 
the  opportunity  of  forming  was  that 
of  Dr  Johnson.  Writing  in  1821 
(Jan.  6th)  to  Mr  Joseph  Cradock, 
who  had  said  a  few  days  before,  that 
2  « 
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perhaps,  upon  the  death  of  Dr  Stra- 
han,  he  himself  "  must  be  the  oldest 
of  Dr  Johnson's  friends,  who  knew 
him  intimately  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years  of  his  life,"  Dr  Parr  takes 
occasion  to  retrace  the  nature  of  his 
own  connexion  with  that  eminent 
person :  "  Well,  dear  sir,  I  sympa- 
thise with  you  in  your  pleasure  and 
in  your  pride,  when  you  represent 
yourself  as  the  oldest  remaining 
scholar  who  lived  upon  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Samuel  Johnson.  You 
saw  him  often,  and  you  met  him  often, 
in  the  presence  of  Goldsmith,  Gar- 
rick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other 
literary  heroes.  I  acknowledge  the 
great  superiority  of  your  claims. 
Lord  Stowell,  I  should  suppose,  will 
stand  in  the  next  place ;  and  I  chal- 
lenge for  myself  the  third.  For  many 
years,  I  spent  a  month's  holidays  in 
London,  and  never  failed  to  call  upon 
Johnson.  I  was  not  only  admitted, 
but  welcomed.  I  conversed  with 
him  upon  numberless  subjects  of 
learning,  politics,  and  common  life. 
1  traversed  the  whole  compass  of  his 
understanding  ;  and,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Burke  and  Reynolds,  I 
distinctly  understood  the  peculiar 
and  transcendental  properties  of  his 
mighty  and  virtuous  mind.  I  intend- 
ed to  write  his  life.  I  laid  by  sixty 
or  seventy  books  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
do  no  discredit  to  myself.  I  intended 
to  spread  my  thoughts  over  two  vo- 
lumes quarto;  and  if  I  had  filled 
three  pages,  the  rest  would  have  fol- 
lowed. Often  have  I  lamented  my 
ill  fortune  in  not  building  this  monu- 
ment to  the  fame  of  Johnson,  and 
(let  me  not  be  accused  of  arrogance 
when  I  add)  my  own." 

'  William  Wordsworth,  when  he  de- 
dicated, in  a  few  lines  at  once  modest 
and  dignified,  his  Excursion  to  the 
present  Lord  Lonsdale,  with  that 
accurate  valuation  of  words  which 
is  one  of  his  greatest  poetical  accom- 
plishments, offers  it  as 

"  A  token — may  it  prove  a  monument — 
Of  honour,"  &c. 

A  token,  or  pledge  of  his  attachment, 
the  poem  was,  at  any  rate,  by  the 
act  of  dedication ;  whether  it  should 
also  be  a  monument,  a  monumental 
token,  that  was  for  posterity  to  de- 
termine ;  and  if  others  were  at  liber- 
ty to  anticipate  that  result,  the  au- 
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thor,  at  least,  was  not.  And,  at  all 
events,  the  mere  logic  of  the  case 
made  it  inevitable,  that  whatever 
proved  a  monument  to  the  fame  of 
Dr  Johnson,  should  be  so  to  the  fame 
of  him  who  raised  it;  for  of  a  structure 
which  should  happen  to  be  durable 
as  a  record  of  Dr  Johnson,  it  is  mere 
tautology  to  say  that  it  must  also  be 
durable  as  the  workmanship  of  Dr 
Parr.  One  and  the  same  work  could 
not  have  a  divided  character,  or  a 
separate  destiny,  in  its  different  re- 
lations. 

But  we  cannot  imagine  that  Dr 
Parr's  clumsy  masonry  could  raise  a 
monument  to  any  body.  For  Dr 
Johnson,  in  particular,  all  that  he 
could  have  done  with  effect  would 
have  been  a  short  excursus  or  appen- 
dix to  Boswell,  on  the  pretensions  of 
Johnson  as  a  classical  scholar.  These 
were  greater  than  it  is  the  custom 
to  suppose.  Dr«John  Johnstone, 
indeed,  somewhere  has  thought  fit 
to  speak  of  him  in  that  character  as 
immeasurably  inferior  to  Parr.  This 
is  not  true.  Certainly,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  Dr  Johnson  was  no  very 
brilliant  Grecian ;  the  haste  and  tre- 
pidation which  he  shewed  in  decli- 
ning Dr  Burney's  application  for  as- 
sistance on  the  Greek  tragedians, 
sufficiently  establish  that.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  in  this 
part  of  scholarship,  Dr  Parr  had  the 
least  advantage  of  him :  if  he  had, 
why  are  the  evidences  of  his  supe- 
riority so  singularly  wanting  ?  or  in 
what  corner  of  forgotten  literature 
are  we  to  seek  them  ?  As  Latin 
scholars,  both  were  excellent:  Parr, 
from  practice,  had  the  greater  com- 
mand over  the  delicacies  and  varieties 
of  prose  diction  :  Johnson,  from  na- 
tural talent,  had  by  much  the  greater 
facility  in  verse.  Elaborate  ingenu- 
ity is  far  more  in  request  for  metri- 
cal purposes  in  Latin — knowledge  of 
the  idiom  for  prose.  It  might  be 
shewn,  indeed,  that  exquisite  facility 
in  the  management  of  thoughts,  arti- 
fices of  condensation,  or  of  substi- 
tution, of  variation  or  inversion,  are 
for  the  writer  of  Latin  verse  transcen- 
dent to  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  idiom  :  the  peculiar  treatment 
of  an  idea,  which  metre  justifies  and 
vindicates  from  what  wouldelse  seem 
affectation,  creates  its  own  style. 
Johnson,  in  those  relics  of  his  Latin 
verses  which  have  been  preserved, 
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benefited  by  that  advantage :  Parr, 
writing  in  Latin  prose,  and  writing 
purely  as  a  rhetorician,  was  taxed  in 
the  severest  degree  for  a  command 
over  the  idiomatic  wealth  of  the  lan- 
guage, and,  for  what  is  still  less  to  be 
obtained  from  dictionaries,  for  a  com- 
mand over  a  Latin  structure  of  sen- 
tence, and  over  the  subsidiary  forms 
of  connexion  and  transition.  In  the 
preface  to  Bellenden,  he  answered 
the  demand  upon  him,  and  displayed 
very  unusual  skill  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Latin  scholar.  Latin  com- 
position, in  fact,  if  we  except  bell- 
ringing,  was  the  one  sole  thing,  in 
the  nature  of  accomplishments,which 
Dr  Parr  seems  to  have  possessed. 
Among  the  fine  arts,  certainly,  we  ad- 
mit, that  he  understood  bell -ringing 
thoroughly;  and  we  were  on  the  point 
of  forgetting  to  add,  that  in  the  art  of 
slaughtering  oxen,  which  he  cultiva- 
ted early  as  an  amateur,  his  merit 
was  conspicuous.  Envy  itself  was 
driven  to  confess  it;  and  none  but 
the  blackest-hearted  Tory  would  go 
about  at  this  time  of  day  to  deny  it.* 
Still,  of  these  three  accomplishments, 
one  only  seems  available  to  a  bio- 
graphy of  Dr  Johnson ;  and  that  would 
barely  have  sufficed  for  the  least  im- 
portant chapter  of  the  work. 

After  all,  was  Parr  really  intimate 
with  Johnson  ?  We  doubt  it :  for  he 
must  in  that  case  have  submitted  to  a 
kind  of  dissimulation  bitter  to  a  proud 
spirit.  He  was  a  Jacobite  by  inherit- 
ance :  that  would  have  pleased  Dr 
Johnson  well ;  but  then  by  profession 
he  was  a  Whig — a  sort  of  monster 
which  the  Doctor  could  not  abide  ; 
and  (worse  than  that!)  he  was  a 
Whig  renegado — such  a  combination 
of  monstrous  elements  in  a  man's 
character  as  none  of  us  can  abide. 
To  be  a  Whig  is  bad — to  be  a  traitor 
is  bad — but  to  be  a  Whig  and  a  trai- 
tor is  too  much  for  humanity.  Such 
features  of  his  character  Parr  must 
have  dissembled ;  and  this  would  at 


once  pique  his  self-love,  and  limit  his 
power.     One  anecdote,  rich  in  folly 
and  absurdity,  is  current  about  an 
interview  between  Johnson  and  Parr, 
in  which  the  latter  should  have  stamp- 
ed whenever  the  other  stamped  ',  and 
being  called  upon  to  explain  this 
sonorous  antiphony,  replied,  that  he 
could  not  think  of  allowing  his  anta- 
gonist to  be  so  much  as  a  stamp  a- 
head  of  him.  Miss  Seward,  we  think, 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  this  story  : 
for  she  was  one  of  the  dealers  in 
marvels,  who  are  for  ever  telling  of 
"  gigantic  powers"  and  "  magnificent 
displays,"   in  conversation,  beyond 
any  thing  that  her  heroes  were  ever 
able  to  effect  in  their  writings.     We 
remember  well  that  she  used  to  talk  of 
a  particular  dispute  between  Johnson 
and  Parr,  which  in  her  childish  con- 
ceit (for  she  had  not  herself  been 
present)  was  equal  to  some  conflict 
between  Jupiter  and  one  of  the  Ti- 
tans.    Possibly  it  was  the  stamping 
dispute,  which  we  may  be  assured 
was  a  fiction.     No  man,  falling  into 
any  gesticulation  or  expression   of 
fervour  from  a  natural  and  uncontrol- 
lable impulse,  would  bear  to  see  his 
own  involuntary  acts  parodied  and 
reverberated  as  it  were   in  a  cool 
spirit  of  mimicry ;  that  would  be  an 
insult ;  and  Johnson  would  have  re- 
sented it  by  flooring  his  man  instant- 
er — a  matter  very  easy  indeed  to 
him — for  in  every  sense  he  was  qua- 
lified to  "  take  the  conceit"  out  of  Dr 
Parr.    Or  perhaps,  though  we  rather 
incline  to  think  that  Miss  Seward' s 
dispute  turned  upon  some  political 
question,  the  following  as  recorded 
by  Parr  himself,  (Parriana,  p.  321) 
might  be  the  particular  case  alluded 
to  : — "  Once,  sir,  Sam.  and  I"  [i.  e. 
Sam.  Johnson]  "  had  a  vehement  dis- 
pute upon  that  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects  —  the    origin    of   evil.      It 
called  forth  all  the  powers  of  our 
minds.   No  two  tigers  ever  grappled 
with  more  fury ;  but  we  never  lost 


"  The  Doctor  begged  me  one  morning  to  take  him  into  S.  P.'s  belfry.  Secure 
from  interruption,  he  proceeded  with  his  intended  object,  which  was,  to  raise  and 
full  (pull  ?)  scientifically  the  tentli  or  largest  bell.  He  set  to  work  in  silent,  solemn 
formality.  It  took  some  time,  I  suppose  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour;  for  there  was 
the  raising,  the  full  funereal  toll,  and  the  regular  toll.  When  it  was  over,  he  stalked 
about  the  belfry  in  much  pomposity.  On  recomposing  himself,  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  smile,  and  said,  «  There,  what  think  you  of  that?'  lie  was  evidently  very 
proud  of  the  effort."  In  a  Greek  character  of  Dr  Parr  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
among  the  xs/,ur,Xia  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  neither  the  bell- 
ringing  nor  the  ox-massacring  is  overlooked  :  "  xat  TO  o/«v  xadanfytv  dvraro?,  K*I 
•a&tv,  «,}  &TKWW,  xsti  " 
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sight  of  good  manners.  There  was 
no  Boswell  present  to  detail  our  con- 
versation. Sir,  he  would  not  have 
understood  it.  And  then,  sir,  who 
do  you  think  was  the  umpire  between 
us  ?  That  fiend  Horsley." 

Miserable  fudge  !  "  Grappling  like 
tigers"  upon  the  origin  of  evil !  How, 
but  by  total  confusion  of  mind,  was 
that  possible  upon  such  a  question  ? 
One  octavo  page  would  state  the  out- 
line of  all  that  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished on  this   subject; — and  the 
German  philosopher,  Kant,  whom 
Dr  Parr  professed  to  have  studied, 
and  from  whom  he  borrowed  one 
polysyllable,   and,  apparently,   one 
solitary  idea,  has  in  a  short  memoir 
sketched  the  outline  of  all  past  at- 
tempts (especially  that  of  Leibnitz), 
and  the  causes  of  failure.     Libraries 
may  be  written  upon  any  question  ; 
but  the  whole  nodus  of  this,  as  of 
most  questions,  lies  in  a  single  prob- 
lem of  ten  words :  and,  as  yet,  no 
real  advance  has  been  made  in  sol- 
ving it.     As  to  Dr  Johnson,  we  all 
happen  to  know  what  he  could  do 
in  this  matter ;  for  he  has  given  us 
the  cream  of  his  meditations  in  a  re- 
view of  Soame  Jenyns.  Trifling  more 
absolute,  on  a  philosophic  subject, 
does  not  exist.     Could  Dr  Parr  do 
better?    Had  he  one  new  idea  on  the 
question  ?     If  so,  where  is  it  ?     We 
remember  obscurely  some  sentence 
or  other  of  purest  commonplace  on 
this  point  in  one  of  his  sermons. 
Further  on  we  may  have  an  occa- 
sion for  producing  it.     At  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  say — that,  as  philoso- 
phers only,  could  Parr  and  Johnson 
ever  converse   upon   equal   terms  ; 
both  being  equally  blind  by  natural 
constitution  of  mind,  and  equally  un- 
prepared by  study  or  reading  in  that 
department,  there  was  no  room  for 
differences    between   them,  except 
such  as  were  extra-essential  or  alien 
to  the  subject.     On  every  other  to- 
pic that  could   have  arisen  to   di- 
vide them,  Johnson,  with  one  grasp 
of  his  muscular  hand,  would  have 
throttled  the  whole  family  of  Parrs. 
Had  Parr  presumed  to  talk  that  sort 
of  incendiary  politics  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, and  which  the  French  revo- 
lution ripened  into  Jacobinism,  John- 
son would  have  committed  an  assault 
upon  him.     As  that  does  not  appear 
to  have  happened,  we  venture  to  sup- 
pose that  their  intercourse  was  but 
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trifling ;  still,  for  one  who  had  any 
at  all  with  Johnson,  many  of  his 
other  acquaintance  seem  a  most 
incongruous  selection.  The  whole 
orchestra  of  rebels,  incendiaries, 
state  criminals,  all  who  hated  the 
church  and  state,  all  who  secretly 
plotted  against  them,  or  openly  ma- 
ligned them,  the  faction  of  Jacobinism 
through  its  entire  gamut,  ascending 
from  the  first  steps  of  disaffection 
or  anti-national  feeling,  to  the  full- 
blown activity  of  the  traitor  and  con- 
spirator, had  a  plenary  indulgence 
from  the  curate  of  Hatton,  and  were 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  his  corre- 
spondents. We  pause  with  a  sense 
of  shame  in  making  this  bold  transi- 
tion from  the  upright  Sam.  Johnson, 
full  of  prejudice,  but  the  eternal 
champion  of  social  order  and  religion, 
to  the  fierce  Septembrizers  who  come 
at  intervals  before  us  as  the  friends, 
companions,  or  correspondents,  (in 
some  instances  as  the  favourites,)  of 
Dr  Parr.  Learning  and  good  morals 
are  aghast  at  the  association  ! 

It  is  singular,  or  at  first  sight  it 
seems  so,  that  brigaded  with  so  many 
scowling  republicans  are  to  be  found 
as  occasional  correspondents  of  Dr 
Parr,  nearly  one  half  of  our  aris- 
tocracy—  two   or  three  personages 
of   royal    blood,  eight   dukes,   five 
marquesses,    six-and-twenty    earls, 
thirteen    viscounts,     one-and-thirty 
barons,  or  courtesy  lords;  to  say  no- 
thing   of    distinguished   women — a 
queen,  several  duchesses,  countesses, 
and    daughters    of    Earls,    besides 
baronesses  and  honourables  in  ample 
proportion.   Many  of  these,  however, 
may  be  set  down  as  persons  alto- 
gether thoughtless,  or  as  systemati- 
cally negligent  of  political  principles 
in   correspondents   of    no   political 
power.     But  what  are  we  to  think  of 
ten  judges  (besides  Lord  Stowell) 
addressing,  with  the  most  friendly 
warmth,  one  who  looked  upon  all 
their  tribe  as  the   natural  tools  of 
oppression ;  and  no  fewer  than  forty 
bishops,  and  four  archbishops,  court- 
ing the  notice  of  a  proud  priest,  who 
professed  it  as  an  axiom  that  three 
out  of  every  five  on  the  Episcopal 
bench  were  downright  knaves.    Oh  ! 
for  a  little  homely  consistency  ;  and, 
in  a  world  where  pride  so  largely  ty- 
rannizes, oh  for  a  little  in  the  right 
place  !    Dr  Parr  did  not  in  so  many 
words  proclaim  destruction  to  their 
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order  as  a  favourite  and  governing 
principle :  but  lie  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  principles  that  would,  in 
practice,  have  effected  that  object, 
and  his  friendship  to  men  that  pur- 
sued no  other. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  opens  the  correspondence, 
according  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters ;  if  that  may  be 
called  arrangement,  where  all  is 
anarchy.  At  first  we  anticipated, 
from  this  precedency  granted  to  a 
Prince,  that  the  peerage  and  the  Red 
Book  would  dictate  the  principle  of 
classification ;  this  failing,  we  looked 
to  the  subject,  and  next  to  the 
chronology.  But  at  length  we  found 
that  pretty  much  the  same  confusion 
obtains  as  in  a  pack  of  cards,  that 
has  first  of  all  been  accurately  ar- 
ranged in  suits,  and  then  slightly 
shuffled :  in  such  a  case,  symptoms 
occur  of  the  sorting  continually  dis- 
turbed by  symptoms  of  the  shuffling ; 
two  or  three  hearts,  crossed  by  two 
or  three  spades  ;  and  a  specious  pro- 
mise of  diamonds,  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  a  course  of  clubs. 
Letters  from  the  same  person  are 
usually  thrown  together,  and  some- 
times a  vein  of  the  same  subject 
prevails  through  a  considerable  tract 
of  pages.  But,  generally  speaking, 
a  printer's  devil  seems  to  have  de- 
termined the  order  of  succession. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  has 
actually  placed  the  bust  of  a  hack 
dissenting  book-maker,  (Dr  Rees,  to 
wit,)  rather  than  of  Aristotle  or  Lord 
Bacon,  as  the  presiding  and  tutelar 
genius  of  his  fine  library  in  Kensing- 
ton palace,  could  not,  of  course, 
find  any  objections  to  Dr  Parr  in  his 
hostility  to  the  Church  of  England. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  probably  in- 
different on  this  point ;  whilst  others, 
as  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham,  can  hardly 
fail  to  esteem  a  defect  in  "  Church  of 
Englandism"  one  amongst  the  Doc- 
tor's very  positive  recommendations 
to  their  favour.  The  Duke's  letters 
are  amiable  and  pleasing  in  their 
temper,  but  otherwise  (for  want  of 
specific  subject)  not  veryinteresting. 
Mr  Bentham,in  more  senses  than  one 
the  Lucifer  of  the  radical  politicians, 
is  still  less  so  ;  and  simply  because 
he  affects  the  humorous,  in  a  strain 
of  very  elaborate  and  very  infelici- 
tous trifling,  upon  the  names  of  Parr 
and  Fox,  (which  he  supposes  to  have 
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been  anticipated  by  Homer,  in  the 
address  to  Paris,  Ai/jtrap*,  &c.,  and  in 
the  description  of  Thersites,  <t>o£ot  «y 
x£9«x»)/)  &c.)  In  a  second  letter, 
(Feb.  17,  1823,)  which  abundantly- 
displays  the  old  gentleman's  infir- 
mity, who  (like  Lord  Byron)  cannot 
bear  a  rival  in  the  public  interest,  no 
matter  whether  otherwise  for  good 
or  for  bad,  there  is  one  passage, 
which,  amusing  on  its  own  account, 
furnishes  also  an  occasion  for  bring- 
ing forward  one  of  Parr's  most  ex- 
travagant follies  in  literature.  It  is 
this  :— "  The  1st  of  March,"  says  Mr 
Bentham,  "  or  the  1st  of  April, 
comes  out  a  number  of  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine,  with  another  por- 
trait of  ME  by  another  hand;  consi- 
derable expectations  are  entertained 
of  this  likewise.  When  you  see  a 
copy  of  a  print  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
Trial,  in  the  hand  of  Bowyer,  and  ex- 
pected to  come  out  in  a  month  or  two, 
you  will  (if  Bowyer  does  not  deceive 
me)  see  the  phiz  of  your  old  friend" 
[Jeremy,  to  wit]  "  among  the  specta- 
tors; and  these,  how  small  soever 
elsewhere,  will,  in  this  print,  foras- 
much as  their  station  is  in  the  fore- 
ground, be  greater  than  lords.  Odd- 
ly enough  made  up  the  group  will 
be.  Before  me  he  had  got  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  or  former  days 
— Sir  Humphrey  Davy:  he  and  I 
might  have  stood  arm  in  arm.  But 
then  came  the  servile  poet  and  novel- 
ist; and  then  the  ultra-servile  sack- 
guzzler.  Next  to  him,  the  old  radi- 
cal. What  an  assortment !"  Certain- 
ly a  strange  lot  of  clean  and  un- 
clean beasts  were  in  that  ark  at  that 
time  ;  what  with  Mr  Bentham's  "  as- 
sortment"— what  with  the  non  mi  ri- 
cordo  Italians — the  lawyers,  pro  and 
con — and  some  others  that  we  could 
name.  But  with  regard  to  Mr  Jere- 
my's companions  in  Bowyer' s  print, 
does  the  reader  take  his  meaning  ? 
We  shall  be  "  as  good  as  a  chorus" 
to  him,  and  interpret : — The  "  servile 
poet  and  novelist"  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  the  "  ultra-servile  sack-guz- 
zler," Mr  Southey,  a  pure  and  high- 
minded  man  ;  the  "  old  radical," 
Mr  Corporal  Cobbett.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  last  of  these,  Dr  Parr 
considered  him  a  very  creditable  ac- 
quaintance :  he  visited  the  Corporal 
at  Botley  ;  and  the  Corporal  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  talked  ot 
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visiting  Hatton.  (What  a  glorious 
blunder,  by  the  way,  if  the  old  ruf- 
fian had  chanced  to  come  whilst  Dr 
Bridges  was  on  duty !)  Cobbett 
would  do  :  but  for  Sir  Walter,  in  Dr 
Parr's  estimation,  he  was  stark 
naught.  One  reason  may  be  guessed 
at — the  Queen  ;*  there  may  have 
been  others ;  but  this  was  the  main 
reason,  and  the  reason  of  that  par- 
ticular year.  Well ;  so  far  we  can 
all  allow  for  the  Doctor's  spite. 
Queen  Caroline  was  gracious  and 
confiding  towards  the  Doctor,  un- 
til, by  some  mysterious  offence, 
he  had  incurred  her  heavy  displea- 
sure. It  was  natural  that  a  person  in 
Parr's  rank  should  be  grateful  for  her 
notice ;  and  that  a  person  of  Parr's 
politics  should  befriend  her  cause. 
In  that  same  degree,  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  that  he  should  dislike  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  look  with  jealousy 
upon  his  public  influence,  as  pledged 
to  the  service  of  her  enemies.  Both 
were  in  this  case  party  men,  with 
the  single  difference  in  Sir  Walter's 
favour,  that  he  was  of  the  right  par- 
ty ;  a  fact  that  Dr  Parr  could  not  be 
expected  to  perceive.  But  was  any 
extremity  of  party  violence  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  apology  for  the  Doctor's 
meanness  and  extravagant  folly  in 
treating  so  great  a  man  (which  uni- 
formily  he  aid)  as  a  miserable  pre- 
tender in  literature  ?  Not  satisfied 
with  simply  lowering  or  depreciating 
his  merits,  Dr  Parr  spoke  of  him 
as  an  arrant  charlatan  and  impostor. 


Discussing  Sir  Walter's  merits  as  a 
poet,  there  is  room  for  wide  difference 
of  estimates.  But  he  that  can  affect 
blindness  to  the  brilliancy  of  hU 
claims  as  a  novelist,  and  generally  to 
the  extraordinary  grace  of  his  prose, 
must  be  incapacitated  for  the  mean- 
est functions  of  a  critic,  by  original 
dulness  of  sensibility.  Hear  the 
monstrous  verdict  delivered  by  this 
ponderous  mechanist  of  style,  when 
adjudicating  the  quantum  meruit  of  a 
writer  who  certainly  has  no  rival 
among  ancient  or  modern  classics  in 
the  rare  art  of  narrating  with  brilli- 
ancy and  effect : — "  Dr  Parr's  taste," 
says  a  certain  Irish  poet,  a  Rev.  Mr 
Stewart,  of  whom  or  his  works  the 
reader  probably  now  hears  for  the 
first  time — "  Dr  Parr's  taste  was  ex- 
quisite, his  judgment  infallible.  One 
morning  he  sent  for  me  to  attend 
him  in  his  library.  I  found  him 
seated  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  Mrs 
Parr  leaning  against  the  mantel  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  a  chair  placed 
for  me  between  them.  '  Mrs  Parr,' 
he  began, '  you  have  seen  Moore  in 
this  spot  some  time  ago,  you  now  see 
Mr  Stewart! — The  race  of  true  poets 
is  now  nearly  extinct.  There  is  you, 
(turning  to  me)  and  Moore,  and  By- 
ron, and  Crabbe,  and  Campbell — I 
hardly  know  of  another.'  "  [All  these, 
observe,  were  Whigs  !]  "  '  You, 
Stewart,  are  a  man  of  genius,  of  real 
genius,  and  of  science,  too,  as  well 
as  genius.  I  tell  you  so.  It  is  here, 
it  is  here,'  shaking  his  head,  and  sa- 


*  We  are  the  last  persons  to  apologise  for  that  most  profligate  woman.  That  men 
of  sense  and  honour  could  be  found  who  seriously  doubted  of  her  guilt,  is  the  strong- 
est exemplification,  to  our  minds,  of  the  all-levelling  strength  of  party  rage  that  his- 
tory records.  As  little  are  we  likely  to  join  the  rare  and  weak  assailants  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  conduct,  politically,  and  as  a  public  man,  has  been  as  upright 
and  as  generous  as  his  conduct  in  private  life.  Yet  in  one  single  instance,  Sir 
Walter  departed  from  his  usual  chivalry  of  feeling,  and  most  unseasonably  joined  in 
insulting  a  woman — dissolute,  it  is  true,  beyond  example,  but  at  that  time  fallen, 
and  on  that  very  morning  reaping  the  bitter  first  fruits  of  her  enormous  guilt.  De- 
scribing the  morning  of  the  Coronation,  and  the  memorable  repulse  of  tbe  poor  mis- 
guided Queen,  Sir  Walter  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  her  as  the  gnat  Lady,  with  her 
hody-gnard  of  blackguards.  These  words  we  doubt  not  that  Sir  Walter  soon, 
and  often,  and  earnestly  deplored  ;  for  the  anguish  of  her  mortification,  by  tbe 
testimony  of  all  who  witnessed  the  tumultuous  succession  of  passions  that  shook 
her,  and  convulsed  her  features,  as  she  argued  the  point  with  the  officer  at  the 
entrance  of  Westminster  Hall,  was  intense  ;  and  those  pitied  her  then  who  never 
pitied  her  before.  There  were  also  other  reasons  that  must  have  drawn  a  generous 
regret  from  Sir  Walter,  upon  remembering  these  words  afterwards.  But  we  all 
know  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  insult  over  the  fallen,  or  to  sympathise  with 
triumphant  power.  In  fact,  he  could  not  foresee  her  near  approaching  death  ;  and  he 
was  reasonably  disgusted  with  her  violence  at  the  moment ;  and  finally,  the  words 
escaped  him  under  circumstances  t>f  hurry,  which  allowed  no  time  for  revision.  Few 
indeed  are  the  writers  who  have  so  little  to  blot  as  this  wonderful  man. 
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gaciously  touching  his  forehead  with 
his  finger.    *  I  tell  you  again,  it  is 
here.     As  to  Walter  Scott,  his  jingle 
will  not  outlive  the  next  century.    It 
is  namby-pamby.' "    Dr  Parr  is  here 
made  to  speak  of  Sir  Walter  merely 
as  a  poet ;  but  for  the  same  person, 
in  any  other  character,  he  had  no 
higher  praise  in  reserve.  In  the  heroic 
and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  poetry 
of  Sir  Walter,  we  pardon  the  Doctor 
for  taking  little  interest.    But  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  sense  and 
feeling  in  that  writer,  who,  without 
participating  probably  in  the  Doc- 
tor's delusions,  could  yet  so  compla- 
cently report  to  the  world  a  body  of 
extravagances,  which  terminated  in 
placing  himself,  an  author  unknown 
to  the  public,  conspicuously  above 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of 
any  age  !    Dr  Parr  might  perhaps 
plead  the  privilege  of  his  fire-side, 
kindness  for  a  young  friend,  and  a 
sudden  call  upon  him  for  some  auda- 
city to  give  effect  and  powerful  ex- 
pression to  his  praise,  as  the  apology 
for  his  share  in  such  absurdities  ,•  but 
Mr  Stewart,  by  recording  them  in 
print,  makes  himself  a  deliberate  par- 
ty, under  no  apology  or  temptation 
whatsoever,  to  the  whole  injustice 
and  puerility  of  the  scene. 

Mr  Bentham,  Dr  Parr,  and  Mr 
Douglas  of  Glasgow,  are  probably 
the  three  men  in  Europe,  who  have 
found  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  trifler. 
Literature,  in  fact,  and  the  fine  arts, 
hold  but  a  low  rank  in  the  estimate 
of  the  modern  Utilitarian  republic- 
ans. All  that  is  not  tangible,  mea- 
surable, ponderable,  falls  with  them 
into  the  account  of  mere  levities, 
and  is  classed  with  the  most  frivo- 
lous decorations  of  life :  to  be  an 
exquisite  narrator  is  tantamount  to 
dressing  well ;  a  fine  prose  style  is 
about  equal  to  a  splendid  equipage ; 
and  a  finished  work  of  art  is  a  showy 
piece  of  upholstery.  In  this  vulgar- 
ity of  sentiment,  Dr  Parr  could  not 
entirely  accompany  his  coarsest 
friends ;  for  he  drew  largely  on  their 
indulgence  himself  as  a  trespasser  in 
the  very  worst  form — he  was  guilty 
of  writing  Latin  with  fluency  and 
striking  effect.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  modern  school  of  re- 
formers had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
Dr  Parr's  literary  character,  by  draw- 
ing out  and  strengthening  its  hardest 
features.  His  politics  became  harsh- 


er, and  his  intellectual  sensibilities 
coarser,  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
How  closely  he  connected  himself 
with  these  people,  we  shall  shew  in 
the  sketch  we  propose  to  give  of 
his  political  history.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  turn  with  pleasure  to  his 
more  elegant,  though  sometimes  not 
less  violent,  friends, amongst  the  old- 
established  Whig  leaders.  These,  in 
their  very  intemperances,  maintained 
the  tone,  breeding,  and  cultivation, 
of  gentlemen.  They  cherished  and 
esteemed  all  parts  of  elegant  letters  ; 
and,  however  much  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  shocking  our  patriot- 
ism or  constitutional  principles,  sel- 
dom offered  annoyance  to  our  tastes, 
as  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 

Foremost  amongst  these,  as  fore- 
most in  politics,  stood  Charles  Fox. 
His  letters  in  this  collection  are  uni- 
formly in  the  unpretending  manner 
which  he  courted:  what  we  have 
too  generally  to  regret — is  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr  Parr's  answers,  especial- 
ly to  those  letters  of  Mr  Fox  or  his 
friends,  which  communicated  his 
jeux  cCesprit  in  Greek  verse.  One 
of  these  we  shall  notice.  Meantime, 
as  perhaps  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  collection  of  Dr 
Parr's  correspondence,  we  shall 
make  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter,  in  which  Mr  Fox  states  the 
final  state  of  his  feelings  with  regard 
to  Edmund  Burke :  the  immediate 
occasion  was  a  plan,  at  that  moment 
agitated,  for  raising  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  The  date  of  this  me- 
morable letter  is  Feb.  24,  1802  :— 

"  Mackintosh  wrote  to  me  upon 
the  subject  you  mention ;  and  I  think 
he  took  my  answer  rather  more 
favourably  than  he  was  strictly  war. 
ranted  to  do.  When  he  said  I  would 
second  the  proposition,  I  told  him 
support  was  my  word. 

"  The  truth  is,  though  I  do  not  feel 
any  malice  against  Burke,  nor  would 
I  have  in  any  degree  thwarted  any 
plan  for  his  advantage  or  honour : 
though  I  feel  the  greatest  gratitude 
for  his  continued  kindness  to  me 
during  so  great  a  part  of  our  lives, 
and  a  strong  conviction  that  I  owe 
to  his  friendship  and  conversation, 
a  very  great  portion  of  whatever 
either  of  political  or  oratorical  merit 
my  friends  suppose  me  to  have  dis- 
played; notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
must  own,  that  there  are  some  parts 
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of  his  conduct  tbat  I  cannot  forgive 
so  entirely  as  perhaps  I  ought,  and 
as  I  wisb  to  do. 

"His  public  conduct  may  have  ari- 
sen from  mistaken  motives  of  right, 
carried  to  a  length  to  which  none  but 
persons  of  his  ardent  imagination 
Avould  have  pursued  them.  But  the 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  with  the  worst 
possible  opinion  of  me,  is  what  I  ne- 
ver can  think  of  without  sensations 
which  are  as  little  habitual  to  me  as 
to  most  men.  To  attempt  to  destroy 
me  in  the  opinion  of  those  whom  I 
so  much  value,  and  in  particular 
that  of  Fitzwilliam,  with  whom  I 
had  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship 
from  bur  infancy ;  to  attempt  it  too, 
at  a  time  and  in  a  way  which  made 
it  almost  certain  that  they  would 
hot  state  the  accusation  to  me,  and 
consequently,  that  I  should  have  no 
opportunity  to  defend  myself— this 
was  surely  not  only  malice,  but  base- 
ness in  the  extreme ;  and  if  I  were 
to  say  that  I  have  quite  forgiven  it, 
it  would  be  boasting  a  magnanimity 
ivhich  I  cannot  feel. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
1  think  that,  even  not  opposing,  much 
more  supporting,  any  motion  made 
in  honour  of  his  memory  as  an  indi- 
vidual amongst  the  rest,  without  put- 
ting myself  forward  as  a  mover  or 
seconder,  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
or  desired  of  me  by  those  who  are 
not  admirers  of  hypocrisy.  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure,  however,  in 
seeing  your  plan  for  an  epitaph  for 
him,  and  will  tell  you  freely  my  opi- 
nion of  it,  both  in  general  and  in  the 
detail.  He  was  certainly  a  great 
man,  and  had  very  many  good  as 
well  as  great  qualities ;  but  his  motto 
seems  the  very  reverse  of  prMv  «fav ; 
and,  when  his  mind  had  got  hold  of 
an  object,  his  whole  judgment,  as  to 
prudent  or  imprudent,  unbecoming 
or  indecent,  nay,  right  or  Avrong, 
was  perverted  when  that  object  was 
in  question.  "What  Quintilian  says 
6f  Ovid,  '  Si  ingenio  temperare 
quam  indulgere  maluisset,'  was  emi- 
nently applicable  to  him,  even  with 
respect  to  his  passions.  c  Si  ani- 
mi  sni  affVctilms  temperare  qunm 
indulgere  maluisset  quid  vir  iste 
prsestare  non  potuerit  Y  would  be 
my  short  character  of  him.  By  tin; 
way,  I  do  not  know  that  affectibux  is 
the  right  word ;  but  1  know  no  other." 


Monstrous  as  we  must  consider 
this  view  of  Mr  Burke' s  conduct, 
which,under  every  provocation  from 
the  underlings  of  Mr  Fox's  party, 
continued  irreproachably  honourable 
towards  those  whom  he  had  been 
compelled  (and  whom  others  had 
been  compelled)  to  abandon, — still, 
under  the  perverse  prejudices  which 
had  possession  of  Mr  Fox,  we  must 
allow  his  temper  and  his  conduct,  as 
here  stated  by  himself,  to  have  been 
sincere,  manly,  and  liberal.  That 
he  did  not  speak  with  more  fervour 
of  admiration,  in  summing  up  the 
claims  of  a  man  so  immeasurably 
beyond  his  contemporaries  in  the 
fineness  and  compass  of  his  under- 
standing, is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
jealousy  of  his  powers,  or  to  the 
smothered  resentments  which  Mr 
Fox  acknowledges — but  entirely  to 
the  extreme  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  almost  homely  character  of  his 
own  mind,  which  laboured  under  a 
specific  natural  inaptitude  for  appre- 
ciating an  intellect  so  complex,  sub- 
tle, and  elaboi'ate,  as  that  of  Burke. 

We  see  how  readily  he  clings  to 
the  slang  notion  of  Burke's  "  imagi- 
nation" as  explaining  the  differences 
between  them  ;  and  how  resolutely 
he  mistakes,  for  an  original  tendency 
to  the  violence  of  extremes,  what  in 
fact  was  the  mere  breadth  and  de- 
terminateness  of  principle  which  the 
extremity  of  that  crisis  exacted  from 
a  mind  of  unusual  energy.  Charles 
Fox  had  one  sole  grandeur,  one  ori- 
ginality, in  his  whole  composition, 
and  that  was  the  fervour,  the  intensi- 
ty, the  contagious  vehemence  of  his 
manner.  He  could  not  endure  his 
own  speeches  when  stripped  of  the 
advantage  they  had  in  a  tumultuous 
and  self-kindling  delivery.  "  I  have 
always  hated  the  thought,"  says  he 
to  Dr  Parr,  "  of  any  of  my  speeches 
being  published."  \Yhy  was  that? 
Simply  because  in  the  mere  matter, 
he  could  not  but  feel  himself,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  ensure  atten- 
tion, nothing  that  could  give  a  cha- 
racteristic or  rememberable  expres- 
sion to  the  whole.  The  thoughts 
were  every  body's  thoughts :  Mr 
Burke's,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  that  they  might 
have  been  sworn  to  as  private  pro- 
perty in  any  court  of  law. 

How  was  Dr  Parr  affected  by  the 
great  schism  in  politics,  the  greatest 
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which  ever  hinged  upon  pure  dif- 
ference of  abstract  principle  ?  A 
schism  which  was  fatal  to  the  unity 
of  the  Whig  Club,  could  not  but 
impress  new  determinations  on  the 
political  bias,  conduct,  and  language 
of  every  Whig  partisan.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bellenden  Preface,  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  to  praise  Burke ; 
he  was  then  the  ally  of  Fox,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Whigs.  But  what  tone 
of  sentiment  did  Dr  Parr  maintain 
towards  this  great  man  after  he  had 
become  an  alien  to  the  revolution- 
ary cause  which  he  himself  conti- 
nued to  patronise,  and  the  party 
whom  he  continued  to  serve  ?  For 
previously  to  that  change  his  homage 
was  equivocal.  It  might  be  to  the 
man,  or  it  might  be  to  his  position. 

There  are  many  ways  of  arriving 
at  a  decision :  in  letters,  in  tracts, 
(Letter  on  Fox's  James  II.)  and  in 
recorded  conversations,  Dr  Parr's 
sincere  opinions  on  this  question  (a 
question  as  comprehensive  as  any 
personal  question  ever  can  have  been) 
were  repeatedly  obtained.  He  Avrote, 
besides,  an  inscription  for  Burke's 
public  monument;  and  this,  which 
(in  common  with  all  his  epitaphs) 
was  anxiously  weighed  and  medita- 
ted in  every  syllable,  happens  to  have 
been  the  most  felicitous  in  the  opi- 
nion of  himself  and  his  friends  of  all 
which  he  executed.  What  was  its 
prevailing  tone  ?  "  I  remember," 
says  Parr  himself,  writing  to  Lord 
Holland,  "  one  or  two  of  Mr  Burke's 
admirers  said  to  me  that  it  was  cold ; 
and  I  answered,  that  I  had  indeed 
been  successful;  for  as  I  really  did 
not  feel  warmth,  I  had  not  attempted 
to  express  it."  Perhaps  in  these 
Avords,  Dr  Parr,  with  a  courtier's 
consideration  of  the  person  whom  he 
was  addressing,  has  done  some  in- 
justice to  himself.  Enough  remains 
on  record,  both  in  the  epitaph  and 
elsewhere,  to  shew  that  he  had  not 
indeed  attained  to  a  steady  conscious- 
ness of  Burke's  characteristic  merits; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  he  struggled 
with  areluctant  instinct  of  submission 
to  the  boldest  of  his  views,  and  fought 
up  against  a  blind  sense  of  his  autho- 
rity as  greater  than  on  many  accounts 
it  pleased  him  or  suited  him  to  ad- 
mit. 
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Even  in  this  personal  accident,  as 
it  may   seem,  taken   in  connexion 
with  the  fetters  of  party,  lay  a  snare 
to  the  sobriety  of  Parr's  understand- 
ing.    The  French  Revolution,  with 
him  as  with  multitudes  beside,  un- 
hinged the  sanity  of  his  moral  judg- 
ments.  Left  to  the  natural  influences 
of  things,  he,  like  many  of  his  poli- 
tical friends,  might  have  recovered 
a  steady  equilibrium  of  mind  upon 
this  great  event,  and  "  all  which  it 
inherited."     He  might  have  written 
to  others,  as  Lady  Oxford,  (once  the 
most  violent  of  democrats,)  sickened 
by   sad   experience    of  continental 
frenzies,  had  occasion  to  write  to 
him — "  Of  Burke's  writings  and  prin- 
ciples 1  am  now  a  very  great  admirer; 
he  was   a  great  lover  of  practical 
liberty.     In  my  days   of  darkness, 
prejudice,  and  folly,  I  never  read  a 
line  of  Burke ;  but  I  am  now,  thank 
heaven,  in  a  state  of  regeneration." 
Obstinacy,  and  (exceptby  occasional 
starts)  allegiance  to  his  party,  made 
this  noble  confession  of  error  impos- 
sible to  Dr  Parr.  And  the  intellectual 
results    to    one  who  lived    chiefly 
in  the  atmosphere  of  politics,  and 
drew  his  whole  animation  from  the 
fluctuations  of  public  questions,  were 
entirely  mischievous.    To  those  who 
abided  by  the  necessities  of  error, 
which  grew  upon  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  Mr  Burke,  the  French  revo- 
lution had  destroyed  all  the   land- 
marks of  constitutional  distinctions, 
and  impressed  a  character  of  inde- 
terminate meaning  upon  ancient  po- 
litical principles.     From  that  time 
forward,  it  will  be  seen,  by  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,  that 
Dr  Parr,  struggling  (as  many  others 
did)  between  the  obscure   convic- 
tions of  his  conscience,  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  party,  or  his  personal 
situation,  maintained  no  uniform  opi- 
nions at  all ;  gave  his  faith  and  his 
hopes  by  turns  to  every  vagrant  ad- 
venturer, foreign  or  domestic,  mili- 
tary scourge,  or  political  reformer, 
whom  the  disjointed  times  brought 
forward ;  and  was  consistent  in  no- 
thing but  in  those  petty  speculations 
of  philology,  which,  growing  out  of 
his  professional  pursuits,  served  at 
last  no  end  so  useful  as  that  of  relie- 
ving the  asperities  of  his  political  life. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  great  object  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus's  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population,  is,  as'.he  himself 
has  told  us,  almost,  we  believe,  in 
the  words  we  are  now  using,  to  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  one  cause  in- 
timately united  with  the  very  na- 
ture of  man, — one  cause  that  has 
hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of 
mankind  towards  happiness — to  wit, 
the  constant  tendency  in  all  ani- 
mated life  to  increase  beyond  the 
nourishment  prepared  for  it.  That 
population  has  this  constant  tendency 
to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  it  is  kept  to  its 
necessary  level  by  some  or  other  of 
the  various  forms  of  misery,  or  the 
fear  of  misery,  sufficiently  appears, 
he  thinks,  from  a  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  society  in  which  man 
has  existed.  It  may,  he  thinks,  be 
safely  pronounced,  that  population, 
when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling 
itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical  ratio;  and 
he  thinks  that  it  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced, that,  considering  the  pre- 
sent average  state  of  the  earth,  the 
means  of  subsistence,  under  circum- 
stances the  most  favourable  to  hu- 
man industry,  could  not  possibly 
be  made  to  increase  faster  than  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio.  The  checks 
which  repress  this  prodigiously  su- 
perior power  of  population,  and  put 
its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  are,  according  to  him, 
all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint, 
vice,  and  misery.  To  shew  this, 
then,  is,  as  we  said,  the  object  of  his 
Essay — which  necessarily  takes  a 
wide  and  various  historical  view  of 
the  conditions  of  human  nature  in 
many  countries,  and  at  many  eras — 
and  necessarily  comprehends  many 
enquiries  into  the  operation  of  other 
causes  to  which  that  condition, 


happy  or  miserable,  had  been  er- 
roneously ascribed. 

The  Principle  of  Population  was 
laid  down  so  clearly,  that  he  who  ran 
might  read ;  the  illustrations  Mr 
Malthus  collected  of  it  from  histori- 
cal and  statistical  works,. and  from 
books  of  voyages  and  travels,  were 
striking  and  impressive ;  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  his  materials 
were  free  from  confusion,  and  his 
style  clear,  animated,  and  eloquent, 
so  that  the  work  speedily  attracted 
notice,  and  Mr  Malthus  all  at  once 
acquired  the  reputation  of  original 
genius,  and  became  founder  and 
head  of  a  School. 

But  though  adopted  by  many  zeal- 
ous, and,  as  they  have  always  cho- 
sen to  call  themselves,  scientific  dis- 
ciples, this  doctrine  of  a  supposed 
great  Master  in  Political  Economy, 
revolted  not  only  the  feelings,  but 
the  reason,  of  men  who  studied  the 
nature  and  condition  of  their  own 
race  in  the  schools  of  common  hu- 
manity; and  was  thought  by  them 
irreconcilable  with  much  of  what 
they  humbly  believed  it  had  been 
permitted  them  to  know  of  the  attri- 
butes and  providence  of  God. 

Accordingly,  many  answers  to  the 
Essay,  from  time  to  time,  appeared 
— written  by  men  of  very  various 
powers — some  good,  some  bad,  and 
some  indifferent — but,  we  confess, 
all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and 
leaving  Mr  Malthus  intrenched  be- 
hind the  position  he  had  so  skil- 
fully and  laboriously  taken  up,  and 
which  his  devoted  followers  conti- 
nued to  affirm  he  maintained  against 
all  such  assaults,  in  a  state,  not  only 
of  security,  but  triumph. 

But  though  the  opponents  to  whom 
we  have  now  alluded,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  severely  shaken  the  Prin- 
ciple of  his  Essay,  they  forced  him 
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to  modify  it;  and  Mr  Malthus,  who 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  we 
believe,  did  not  mention  moral  re- 
straint as  a  check  at  all,  in  subse- 
quent editions  attributed  to  it  more 
and  more  power ;  and  at  last  allow- 
ed that  it  was  always  the  more  and 
more  operative  as  society  advanced 
in  civilisation — when  the  checks  of 
vice  and  misery  were  less  brought 
into  play.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Mr  Malthus  was  not  deaf  to  the 
outcry  Nature  herself  may  be  said 
to  have  raised  against  his  doctrine 
as  it  was  first  promulgated ;  and  that 
it  assumed  a  shape  and  character 
less  painful  and  revolting — though 
even  with  that  important  modifica- 
tion, most  melancholy  and  humili- 
ating still — and  hanging  like  a  dead- 
weight on  the  hopes  of  all  who  hoped 
highly  of  the  future  happiness  and 
virtue  of  man. 

For  many  years,  however,  the 
Malthusians  were  even  more  in- 
tolerant than  their  master  of  all  ob- 
jections to  the  creed  of  the  only 
true  faith.  He  answered  his  op- 
ponents, generally,  though  not  al- 
ways, with  temper  and  moderation 
— for  Mr  Malthus  is  an  amiable  man ; 
but  many  of  his  followers  shewed 
a  bad  spirit — a  spirit  of  contumely 
and  contempt  towards  all  who  ven- 
tured to  dispute  or  deny  a  single 
dogma  of  the  School ;  and  as  if  na- 
ture had  endowed  them  exclusive- 
ly with  faculties  capable  of  under- 
standing the  principle  of  population 
— hooted  and  yelled  at  every  man 
who  called  it  in  question,  and  im- 
pugned it  by  reasoning,  or  by  facts. 
A  revelation  had  been  made  to  them 
alone  of  the  Great  Truth — they  alone 
had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Faith — and  in  the  pride  of  their 
philosophy,  they  shewed  themselves 
the  worst  of  bigots  and  fanatics. 

Some  of  them,  too,  would  not 
even  suffer  the  modifications  of  the 
Law  made  by  Mr  Malthus  him- 
self; and  pushed  it  to  consequences 
— and  to  the  recommendation  of  un- 
hallowed practices,  from  the  horrid 
whisper  of  which  his  kinder,  and 
purer,  and  higher  nature  instinctive- 
ly recoiled  with  abhorrence.  We 
have  seen  in  bad  Latin,  schemes 
proposed  to  thwart  the  principle  of 
population,  which,  as  they  were  dis- 
graceful and  disgustful  to  manhood, 
it  was  satisfactory  to  know  origina- 
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ted  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity— 
measures  which,  as  they  were  ad- 
dressed, we  believe,  so  could  they 
only  have  had  any  temptation,  to  a 
tailor.  Others,  again,  who  did  not 
directly  recommend  men  to  become 
monkeys  or  monsters,  aimed  abuse 
—in  words  to  us  unintelligible  — 
against  marriage.  Thus  one  Oracle 
delivers  this  dark  and  dubious  re- 
sponse to  the  kneelers  at  the  inner 
shrine — "  Legislation  can  sometimes 
produce  considerable  effects  by  its 
indirect  operation ;  as  when  a  desire, 
which  gratifies  itself  in  a  hurtful 
course  of  action,  (which  seems,  in  the 
instance  of  these  suppliants,  to  mean 
marriage,)  and  cannot  easily  be  coun* 
teracted  by  reward  and  punishment, 
is  drawn  to  gratify  itself  in  a  less 
hurtful  or  innocent  direction"  Re- 
sponse second — "  The  progress  of 
legislation,  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  de- 
cay of  superstition,  will  in  time,  it  is 
hoped,  accomplish  the  difficult  task 
of  reconciling  those  important  ob- 
jects." In  these  oracular  responses, 
who  may  expound  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  innocent  direction"  and 
"  superstition  ?" 

In  all  this  horror  of  the  pure  "  wa- 
ters of  life,"  which  domestic  enjoy- 
ments have  been  always  esteemed 
—thus  preying  on  the  very  vitals 
of  some  irrational  and  disgusting 
wretches,  and  disturbing  the  reason 
even  of  such  intellectual  persona, 
and  blameless  in  their  practical 
ethics  as  the  authoritative  writer 
whom  we  have  ventured  to  call  an 
Oracle,  the  People  of  England, — for 
really  in  Scotland  we  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  cared,  or  indeed  to 
have  known,  much  about  the  anti-po- 
pulationists, — saw  the  hydrophobia, 
in  its  most  hideous  and  loathsome 
shape:  and,  though  little  afraid  of 
being  bitten  by  the  rabid  animals 
running  fast  and  loose  in  all  direc- 
tions, not  only  along  High-ways  but 
By-ways,  they  issued  what  may  be 
called  a  national  edict,  or  decree,  to 
send  the  monks  to  Coventry,  a  town 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  latitude,  and  there  most  of  them 
at  present  abide.  That  is  often  sound 
and  salutary  advice,  which  counsels 
young  persons  not  to  marry  and  be- 
get children,  till  they  see  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  providing  for  them 
•—and  it  is  too  often  set  at  naught; 
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but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
such  advice  had  many  million  times 
been  taken  as  well  as  rejected  before 
the  stars  of  Malthus,  Mill,  or  M'Cul- 
loch  rose  on  a  benighted  world— 

"  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexing  workmen." 

Men  are  not  naturally  the  brute 
beasts  these  writers  have  insultingly 
represented  them  to  be.  They  do 
not  propagate  more  pecudum. ;  and 
Mr  Malthus  let  some  expressions 
escape  him  on  that  subject,  of  which 
he  afterwards  gave  us  reason  to  know 
he  was  both  ashamed  and  sorry — as 
well  he  might  be  as  a  Christian"  cler- 
gyman. That  egregious  wiseacre, 
Ex-Professor  Senior,  seems  to  have 
lately  felt  this — and,  with  all  the 
pomposity  and  pedantry  of  the  school 
and  the  schools,  has  dedicated  some 
pages  of  a  lecture  to  prove  that  hu- 
man beings  have  reason  as  well  as 
passions.  When  it  is  a  duty  to  mar- 
ry, and  what  are  the  duties  of  mar- 
riage, Nature  herself  dictates ;  nor 
have  there  ever  been  wanting  in  this 
long-enlightened  land,  moral  and  re- 
ligious teachers  to  expound  such 
duties,  not  out  of  such  books  as  these 
pragmatical  coxcombs  and  Cockney 
political  economists  have  produced 
or  studied,  but  out  of  a  book  which 
few  of  them  know  much  about,  and 
many  of  them  nothing — THE  BIHLK. 

With  regard,  again,  to  that  mighty 
class,  which  we  have  higher  autho- 
rity than  that  of  the  political  econo- 
mists for  believing  never  shall  cease 
out  of  the  land,  the  Poor,  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  Malthusian  law 
of  population  were  impious  as  cruel ; 
and  just,  generous,  humane,  and 
Christian  England  scorned  the  creed, 
of  which  it  is  a  leading  article,  that 
they  who  may  be  dying  of  hunger  have 
no  right,  to  life ;  that  they  had  for- 
feited it  by  imprudent  marriage  and 
wicked  propagation — therefore,  let 
them  die  of  starvation,  they  and  their 
misbegotten  brats — while  the  monks, 
seeking  the  gratification  of  their  de- 
sires in  some  more  "  innocent  direc- 
tion," and  unenslaved  to  "  supersti- 
tion," laughed  and  grew  fat,  and 
sent  Hymen  and  Lucina  to  the  dogs. 

But  mark  now  how  inconsistent 
and  unstable  is  even  speculative  vice. 
Why,  not  from  any  "  compunctious 
visitings  of  nature"  to  which  their 
hearts  were  shut,  but  from  light  let 


in  upon  their  darkened  understand- 
ings by  one  who  owned  no  com- 
munion with  their  faith,  they  all  at 
once  began  eating  in  their  own  words, 
and  their  own  principles,  and  re- 
commendingthe introduction  of  Pooi- 
Laws — some  kind  of  modification  of 
the  English  Poor  Laws — these  fatal 
stimulants  to  propagation — into  Ire- 
land! An  enlightened  Christian  phi- 
losopher in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
while  he  exposed  with  a  masterly 
hand  the  pernicious  abuses — and 
above  all,  one  abuse — that  had  vitia- 
ted the  English  Poor  Laws  by  chan- 
ging their  very  spirit — at  the  same 
time  proved  that  there  were  causes 
existing  in  the  rural  economy  of 
England,  which  had  not  only  prevent- 
ed the  English  Poor  Laws,  as  long  as 
they  were  not  abused,  from  unduly 
increasing  the  population,  but  had 
absolutely  made  them  productive 
of  an  opposite  effect ;  and  then, 
the  economists,  as  we  have  said,  first 
drew  in  their  horns,  and  then  push- 
ed them  out  in  right  angles  to  their 
numskulls  towards  another  "  airt," 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  say  a 
single  syllable  about  the  quarter 
from  which  they  had  derived  the 
new  light,  but  impudently  and  dis- 
honestly claiming  it  as  a  revelation 
made  to  the  world  from  the  cloudy 
shrine  of  their  own  understandings. 
Thus  Mr  M'Culloch,  when  exa- 
mined before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  pompously  gives  a  list  of  the 
statistical  authorities  on  which  he 
had  seen  reason  to  modify  his  for- 
mer opinions  on  this  question — 
whereas  he  had  been  taught  or  ra- 
ther forced  to  give  them  up,  by  the 
irresistible  logic  and  facts  of  the  ad- 
mirable writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, to  whose  existence  even  he  had 
not  the  common  honesty  to  allude 
before  the  Committee.  Now,  we 
could  point  out  a  passage,  had  we 
time  to  tumble  over  some  musty 
numbers  of  a  Review  with  which  he 
is  probably  familiar,  written,  if  not  by 
himself,  by  one  of  his  brethren,  in 
Avhich  it  is  averred  that  he  who  would 
recommend  the  introduction  into  Ire- 
land of  any  Modification  whatever  of 
the  English  poor-laws,  would  be  fitter 
for  a  cell  in  Bedlam  than  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Let  the 
cell  in  Bedlam,  therefore,  be  prepa- 
red ;  and  let  it  be  roomy  enough  for 
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more  than  one  Economist  to  sleep 
on  the  same  straw. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  here  there 
has  been  no  velinquishment  of  prin- 
ciple, and  perhaps,  in  one  sense, 
which  we  shall  leave  to  the  reader's 
sagacity,  neither  there  has ;  but 
"  plusquam  civilia  bella"  are  now 
raging  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
aye,  even  in  the  Political  Economists' 
Club.  The  same  persons  who  once 
thought  themselves  divinely  inspired, 
— that  is,  by  the  God  of  their  own 
Idolatry,  whose  image  on  earth  has 
feet  of  clay  and  face  of  brass,  the 
composition  of  the  body  being  non- 
descript, though,  in  the  coinage  of 
their  own  brain,  they  believe  it  to  be 
of  gold, — have,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  at  sixes  and  sevens,  nay, 
after  calling  each  other  no  very  de- 
corous names,  they  have  gone  to  log- 
gerheads, and  that,  too,  about  the 
very  axioms,  and  definitions,  and  first 
principles  of  their  science.  Mr  Mal- 
tlms,  in  a  small  volume,  in  which  he 
twits  several  of  his  brethren,  tells 
Mr  M'Culloch,  among  other  pieces 
of  useful  information,  that  he  does 
not  know  what  is  capital,  and  what  is 
not  j  and  Mr  M'Culloch, 

"  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell," 

tells  Mr  Malthus,  in  the  Scotsman, 
that  he  does  not  know  what  is  pro- 
ductive and  what  is  unproductive 
labour,  and  scoffs  at  him  as  little 
better  than  a  quack,  a  mere  empiric. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr  Senior  to 
exhibit  the  most  astounding  contra- 
dictions between  his  own  opinions, 
recorded  in  one  and  the  same  lec- 
ture, and  so  to  explain  his  under- 
standing of  the  law  of  population 
laid  down  in  the  celebrated  Essay,  as 
to  shew  us  that  he  believes  in  a  law 
of  population  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  with  which  Mr  Malthus  has 
so  long  been  deluding,  not  only  the 
Political  Economists'  Club,  but  a 
somewhat  wider  sphere — the  whole 
world. 

Mr  Senior's  Two  Lectures  on  Po- 
pulation, and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Mr  Malthus,  in  which 
these  most  marvellous  inconsisten- 
cies, contradictions,  misconceptions, 
and  every  imaginable  blundering  and 
blindness  appear,  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious  :  and  we 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  a 
gem  or  two  in  the  coronets  which 


these  two  most  self-complacent  phi- 
losophers have  mutually  wreathed 
round  each  other's  foreheads,  on 
which,  if  the  organ  of  causality — 
(should  it  be  well  developed — then 
that  of  conscientiousness) — be  bigger 
than  a  pea,  we  relinquish  our  faith  in 
Phrenology. 

Mr  Senior  had,  in  his  Introduc- 
tory Lecture — not  now  before  us — 
said,  "  That  the  population  of  a 
given  district  is  limited  only  by  mo- 
ral or  physical  evil — or  by  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  obtaining  those  ar- 
ticles of  wealth,  or,  in  other  words, 
those  necessaries,  decencies,  and 
luxuries,  which  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district  lead  them 
to  require."  After  meditating  on 
this  wise  saw,  he  says,  "  That  the 
only  modification  subsequent  re- 
flection induces  me  to  apply  to  this 
proposition,  is  to  substitute  for  the 
word  '  deficiency,'  the  words,  '  the 
apprehension  of  deficiency.'  My 
reasons  for  this  substitution  are  : 
first,  that  the  actual  deficiency  of 
necessaries  is  a  part  of  physical 
evil ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
the  existence  of  a  deficiency,  but  the 
fear  of  its  existence,  which  is  the 
principal  check  to  population,  so  far 
as  necessaries  are  concerned,  and 
the  sole  check  as  respects  decencies 
and  luxuries."  * 

Now,  we  request  the  reader  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  amended 
statement  of  the  learned  ex-Profess- 
or's creed — and  then  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  illustrations  he  gives 
of  it,  drawn  from  the  condition  of  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  others — and 
then  to  judge,  first,  whether  the  ex- 
Professor  understands  himself;  and, 
secondly,  whether  his  doctrine  and 
that  of  Mr  Malthus  differ  but  in 
words — by  a  mere  verbal  distinction 
— that  is,  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference— as  the  two  clear-headed 
and  self-complacent  members  of  the 
Club,  at  the  close  of  their  corre- 
spondence, smirkingly  declare,  bow- 
ing and  kissing  their  hands  to  each 
other  with  much  suavity,  cordiali- 
ty, and  respect ;  while  the  truth  is, 
that  they  stand  before  the  public — 
let  us  speak  plainly — a  brace  of  not 
only  confounded,  but  self-convicted 
blunderers. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  Mr  Se- 
nior says  of  these  checks.  In  page 
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22  of  his  First  Lecture — the  conclu- 
ding page — he  says,  "  There  is  not 
an  evil,  moral  or  physical,  which  has 
not  a  tendency  directly  or  indirect- 
ly to  shorten  life,  but  there  are  many 
which  have  o  direct  tendency  to  in- 
crease fecundity"  Perhaps  there 
may  be — but  he  has  not  had  the  kind- 
ness to  tell  us  what  are  the  evils,  mo- 
ral or  physical,  which  possess  this 
direct  tendency  to  increase  fecun- 
dity. Let  this,  however,  pass  for 
the  present — and  we  request  Mr  Se- 
nior to  reconcile  with  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  "  not  an  evil,  MORAL  or 
physical,  which  has  not  a  tendency  to 
shorten  life,"  with  the  following  as- 
sertion in  Lecture  II.,  page  25 — 
"  We  shall  scarcely,  therefore,  be  led 
into  error,  if,  in  considering  the  pre- 
ventive checks,  we  confine  our  at- 
tention to  prudence,  and  assume  that 
as  nothing  but  physical  evil  diminishes 
the  longevity  of  mankind?'  &c.  !!! 

What  rapid  and  long  strides  must 
the  science  of  Political  Economy 
lately  have  made  in  Oxford  under 
such  a  teacher ! 

But  this  is  but  a  joke  to  what  fol- 
lows. The  object  of  the  Second  Lec- 
ture is,  to  consider  the  "  preventive 
checks."  The  first  is  "  promiscuous 
intercourse ;"  and  Mr  Senior  says, 
that,  with  such  exceptions  as  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  Otaheite 
and  othef  of  the  South-sea  Islands, 
and  the  West  fndian  negroes — on 
which  he  lays  little  stress — there  are 
scarcely  any  females  whose  fecundity 
is  prevented  or  diminished  by  pro- 
miscuous intercourse.  He  of  course 
excludes  those  unhappy  wretches 
whose  trade  is  prostitution — and  they 
constitute  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  world, 
that  the  check  on  population  occa- 
sioned by  their  unfruitfulness  may, 
he  says,  safely  be  disregarded. 

The  other  preventive  check  is  "  ab- 
stinence from  marriage."  "  You  are, 
of  course,  aware"  says  Mr  Senior  to 
his  pupils,  "  that  by  the  word  '  mar- 
riage,' I  mean  to  express  not  the  pe- 
culiar and  permanent  union  which 
alone, in  a  Christiancountry,is  entitled 
to  that  name  ;  but  any  agreement  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman  to  cohabit 
exclusively  for  a  period,  and  under 
circumstances  likely  to  occasion  the 
birth  of  progeny."  How  the  Profes- 
sor's young  pupils  should  be  aware 
of  this  extension  of  the  meaning 


of  the  word  marriage,  we  do  not 
exactly  see — surely  their  mothers 
had  not  taught  it  to  them.  Would 
not  the  Professor  be  more  easily 
understood  if  he  had  said, — absti- 
nence from  "  sexual  intercourse  ?" 
But  let  that,  too,  pass.  The  Professor 
says,  that  the  number  of  persons  si- 
tuated so  as  tobe  deterred  from  "  mar- 
riage," by  the  only  causes  likely  to 
deter  them,  an  apprehension  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  necessaries,  decencies,  or 
luxuries,  is  "  so  small,  that  they  make 
an  exception  which  would  scarcely 
deserve  attention,  even  if  this  con- 
duct were  as  common  among  them 
as  it  is  in  fact  rare." 

The  check  from  an  apprehended 
deficiency  of  the  "  luxuries  is  but 
slight,"  says  Mr  Senior;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  is  oddly  expressed  : 
For  "  the  motives,  perhaps  I  might 
say,  the  instincts,  that  prompt  the  hu- 
man race  to  marriage,  are  too  power- 
ful to  be  much  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  losing  conveniences"  &c.  Passing 
that  too,  however,  his  belief,  we  see, 
is  that  the  higher  classes  are  almost 
without  check.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "  the  fear  of  losing  decencies, 
or  perhaps,  more  frequently,  the 
hope  to  acquire,  by  a  larger  accumu- 
lation, during  celibacy,  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  decencies  of  ahigher 
social  rank,  is  of  more  importance." 
The  middling  classes,  therefore,  may 
be  subject  to  some  check — not  a  very 
powerful  one,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  Professor's  language,  as  it  is  said 
by  him,  but  to  be  "  of  far  more  im- 
portance" than  another  which  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  no  check  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  poor,  again,  he 
says,  that  "  want  of  actual  neces- 
saries is  seldom  apprehended  by  any 
except  the  poorest  classes  in  any 
country ;  and  in  England,  though  it 
sometimes  is  felt,  it  probably  is  antici- 
patedby  none."  According,then,to  Mi- 
Senior,  the  poorest,  which  is  by  much 
the  most  numerous  class,  is  freed  from 
the  prudential  check.  So  stands  the 
Professor's  account ;  yet  has  he  told 
us,  that  the  preventive  check  (con- 
fined by  himself  to  prudence)  is 
twice  as  strong  here  as  in  America, 
though  only  half  as  strong  as  in  Swit- 
zerland. How  that  can  be,  he  will 
pardon  our  blindness  for  not  being 
able  to  see,  since  here  "  it  is  antici- 
pated by  nonej"  and  how  nothing 
can  be  the  half  of  one  something,  and 
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double  of  another,  seems  to  be  an 
enigma,  set  not  by  a  Senior,  but  a 
Sphinx. 

Has  Mr  Senior  explained  more 
clearly  and  consistently  what  are 
called  the  Positive  Checks  ?  We 
fear  not.  Having  said  (Lecture  I.) 
that  they  include  all  the  causes 
which  lead,  in  any  way,  premature- 
ly to  shorten  the  duration  of  life,  and 
enumerated  among  them  "  plague, 
famine,  and  large  towns,"  he  tells  us, 
with  oracular  brevity,  that  these 
"  are  the  result  of  moral  evil."  Are 
all  physical  evils  the  result  of  moral 
evil  ?  A  colic,  caused  by  a  too  greedy 
and  gluttonous  revel  in  a  gooseberry- 
bush  of  the  small  red  hairy  sort, 
might,  no  doubt,  by  a  severe  moral- 
ist, be  given  as  a  melancholy  exam- 
ple of  physical  evil,  the  result  of 
moral  evil.  But  would  he  not  be 
going  a  step  too  far,  were  he  to  af- 
firm, that,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
the  Cholera  Morbus,  which  has  lately 
come  across  the  Caucasus  from  Per- 
sia to  St  Petersburg,  was  the  result 
of  moral  evil  in  the  subjects  of  the 
Khan  or  the  Czar?  At  all  events, 
putting  plague  and  famine  aside,  it 
does  sound  odd  to  our  ears,  to  say 
that  "  large  towns"  are  the  "  result 
of  moral  evil,"  though  unfortunately 
they  are  too  often  its  cause. 

Mr  Senior  then  tells  us,  that  the 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  the 
principal  and  obvious  check  in  the 
lowest  savage  state — but  that,  in  "  a 
high  state  or  civilisation,  it  is  almost 
imperceptible.  But  it  is  unpcrceived 
only  in  consequence  of  its  substitutes  /" 
What  does  he  mean  ?  Is  the  check 
there — or  is  it  not  ?  If  he  means  to 
say  it  is,  then  he  contradicts  him- 
self; for  we  have  seen  that  he.  be- 
lieves, and  prides  himself  on  the  dis- 
covery, that,  in  civilized  countries, 
the  rate  of  the  increase  of  food  is 
generally  greaterthan  that  of  popula- 
tion. But  was  there  ever  such  vague 
expression  employed  before  by  a 
lecturer  on  one  of  what  he  has  called 
the  Moral  Sciences  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture  how  a  thing,  if  it  ex- 
ists, should  be  unperceived"  in  con- 
sequence of  its  substitutes."  They 
might  prevent  its  existence,  but  ne- 
ver could  prevent  its  being  percei- 
ved. Were  a  man,  who  had  been 
drawn  for  the  militia,  to  procure  a 
substitute,  why,  no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  substitute,  he  would 
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be  "  unperceived"  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Saucy  Suffolk,  or  the  Devon 
Dons;  but  the  prime  reason  why  he 
was  "  unperceived,"  it  seems  to  our 
simple  minds  would  be,  that  the 
worthy,  though  not  heroic  indivi- 
dual was  not  within  the  range  of 
vision,  but  snugly  seated  at  home 
among  his  wife  and  children,  at  beans 
and  bacon. 

Mr  Senior  thus  continues  : — "  If 
all  other  moral  and  physical  checks 
could  be  got  rid  of, — if  we  had 
neither  wars  nor  libertinism,  if  our 
institutions,  and  employments,  and 
habits  were  all  wholesome,  and  no 
fear  of  indigence,  or  loss  of  station, 
prevented  or  retarded  our  marriages, 
famine  would  soon  exercise  her  pre- 
rogative of  controlling  in  the  last  re- 
sort, the  multiplication  of  mankind. 
But  though  it  be  certain  that  the 
.absence  of  all  other  checks  could 
only  give  room  for  the  irresistible 
influence  of  famine,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  such  a  state  of  things  never 
has  existed,  and  never  ivitl  exist.  In 
the  first  place,  the  absence  of  all 
the  other  moral  and  physical  evils 
which  retard  population,  implies  a 
degree  of  civilisation  not  only  high, 
but  higher  than  mankind  have  as 
yet  enjoyed.  Such  a  society  cannot 
be  supposed  to  want  sagacity  suffi- 
cient to  foresee  the  evils  of  a  too 
rapidly  increasing  population,"  &c. 
"  And,  secondly,  it  is  impossible  that 
a  positive  check  so  goading  and  re- 
morseless as  Famine  should  prevail 
without  bringing  in  her  train  all 
the  others.  Pestilence  is  her  uni- 
form companion,  and  Murder  and 
War  are  her  followers." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  confusion 
of  ideas  huddled  together  in  the  two 
or  three  pages  of  the  Lecture  over 
which  these  saws  are  sown  or 
sprinkled  among  stony  places.  First, 
we  are  instructed  that  the  absence 
of  all  the  preventive  checks,  according 
to  the  new  jargon,  will  produce  the 
positive  check — famine.  But  then 
we  are  consoled  by  the  assurance, 
that  this  state  of  things  never  has 
existed,  and  never  will  exist.  Now 
mark  the  reason  why  such  a  state  of 
things  never  has  or  will  exist.  First, 
because  civilisation  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  wars,  and  will  teach 
men  the  wisdom  not  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  endearing,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Economists,  pernicious 
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connexions  of  husbands  and  la- 
thers. Civilisation  has  never  hitherto 
been  found  to  prevent  wars ;  and  as 
to  unwholesome  employments,  it 
almost  of  necessity  promotes  them  ; 
neither  is  libertinism  peculiarly  dis- 
connected with  civilisation.  So 
much  for  the  first  cause  which  is  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  posi- 
tive check  famine.  But,  secondly, 
quoth  Mr  Senior,  famine  is  to  pre- 
vent itself,  by  producing  the  evils 
which  follow  "  in.  its  train !"  And  he 
adds  profoundly,  "  where  there  is  a 
diversity  offortunes,fa.m'm&  generally 
produces  that  worst  form  of  civil 
war,  the  insurrection  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich !"  Will  this  philo- 
sopher please  to  inform  us  what 
country  has  ever  existed  without  a 
"  diversity  of  fortunes"  among  the 
inhabitants  ?  Are  all  countries  then 
ravaged  by  that  worst  of  civil  war, 
the  insurrection  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  ? 

Mr  Senior  thus  continues — "  A- 
mong  nations  imperfectly  civilized, 
the  widest  and  most  wasting  of  the 
positive  checks  is  predatory  war.  A 
district  exposed  to  it  must  suffer  in 
their  full  force  all  the  others.  There, 
fear  of  invasion  must  keep  them 
pent  up  in  crowded,  and  consequently 
unwholesome  towns"  "  This  is  the 
check  which  has  kept  the  whole  of 
Africa,  the  western  part  of  Asia,  and 
the  southern  districts  of  America,  in 
their  comparatively  unpeopled  state." 
"  Unwholesome  towns  ! ! !"  As  is 
forcibly  exemplified,  we  presume, 
by  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
of  old ;  and  more  recently  by  the 
Arabs,  the  predatory  tribes  of  North 
America,  and  Pindarees  of  India, 
who  are  all  so  well  known  to  have 
lived,  and  still  to  live,  in  "  crowded 
towns !"  We  should  like  to  see  a 
Census  of  the  Population  of  the 
"  crowded  towns"  of  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  the  Pampas. 

Mr  Senior,  in  proof  of  his  saws 
and  his  see-saws,  quotes  Bruce. 
Bruce,  it  seems,  passed  a  night  at 
Garigara,  a  village,  of  which  the 
crops  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitants  starved ;  he  calls  it  "  the 
miserable  village  of  Garigara."  And 
Mr  Senior  quotes  that  in  proof  of 
a  population  being,  by  the  fear  of 
invasion,  pent  up  "  in  crowded,  and 
consequently  unwholesome  towns  !" 

Finally,  Mr  Senior  says,  "  the  re- 


mainder of  the  positive  checks,  such 
as  infanticide,  and  unwholesomeness 
of  climate,  habit,  or  situation,  appear 
rather  to  act  as  substitutesfor  the  PRE- 
VENTIVE CHECKS,  than  to  produce  any 
actual  diminution,  or  PREVENT  any 
actual  increase."  Infanticide,  &c.  act 
as  substitutes  for  preventive  checks; 
and  yet  they  produce  no  actual  di- 
minutionjnoi-jpreyert^ actual  increase ! 
Now,  we  always  thought,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophers,  the  me- 
rit of  the  preventive  checks  was, 
that  they  did  prevent  actual  increase. 
How  then  does  it  happen  that  their 
substitutes  produce  no  such  effect  ? 
Such  substitutes  must  be  discharged 
• — for  they  are  unfit  for  the  service. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Mr  Senior 
is  rather  muddy-minded ;  yet  so  far 
from  disagreeing  with  what  he  has 
said — except  the  expression,  which 
is  lax  and  confused  —  and  except 
the  contradictions,  which  shew  sad 
oversight — we  agree  with  him  per- 
fectly respecting  the  non-existence 
or  powerlessness  of  many  of  the  said 
checks ;  while  neither  we,  nor  any 
one  else,  and  certainly  not  Mr  Senior, 
can  agree  wkh  the  unintelligible  re- 
marks he  has  drivelled  about  them. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  go  along 
with  him,  in  spite  of  his  stupidity, 
when  he  says,  with  an  air  of  conscious 
originality,  Ma£  which  thousands  of  ra- 
tional people  have  said  before  he  was 
born — "  that  not  only  a  taste  for  addi- 
tional comfort  and  convenience,  buta 
feel  ing  of  degradation  in  their  absence, 
becomes  more  and  more  widely  diffu- 
sed. The  increase,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  productive  powers  of  labour, 
must  enable  increased  comforts  to 
be  enjoyed  by  increased  numbers ; 
and  as  it  is  the  more  beneficial,  so  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  natu- 
ral course  of  events,  that  increased 
comforts  should  not  only  accompany, 
but  rather  precede,  increase  of  num- 
bers." Ah,  true — but  not  truths  ob- 
served by  William  Nassau  Senior, 
any  more  than  by  Christopher  North. 
He  denies,  therefore,  and  rightly, 
"  that  under  wise  institutions,  there 
is  any  tendency"  in  population  to 
press  fatally  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence— but  believes,  rightly,  "  the 
tendency  to  be  just  the  reverse." 

Well  then,  here  comes  the  rub — 
what  is  Mr  Malthus's  doctrine  ?  It 
is  given  very  explicitly  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  According  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  population,  the  human  race 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
food.  It  has,  therefore,  a  constant 
tendency  to  people  a  country  fully  up 
to  the  limits  of  subsistence ;  meaning 
by  those  limits,  the  lowest  quantity 
or  food  which  will  maintain  a  station- 
ary population." 

Now  place  by  the  side  of  this  pas- 
sage our  quotations  from  Mr  Se- 
nior, and  then  read  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  two  Professors,  in  which 
he  of  Oxford,  with  a  gravity  and 
suavity  admirable  but  inimitable,  as- 
sures his  brother  of  Halesbury,  that 
their  doctrines  perfectly  coincide ! 
"  The  means  of  subsistence  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  increase  than  the 
population."  "  This  is  the  case  in 
every  civilized  country — even  in  Ire- 
land ! ! !"  So  saith  Mr  Senior ;  and 
again,  "  If  it  be  conceded  that  there 
exists  in  the  human  race  a  natural 
tendency  to  rise  from  barbarism  to 
civilisation,  and  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  proportionably  more 
abundant  in  a  civilized  than  in  a 
savage  state,  and  neither  of  these  pro- 
positions can  be  denied,  it  must  fol- 
low, that  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  subsistence  to  increase  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  population" 

Compare  all  this,  we  say,  with  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Mr  Mai- 
thus — and  how  beautifully  perfect 
the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  learned  Professors,  who  both 
assure  us  that  they  have  discovered 
that  theirs  is  but  a  "  verbal  dis- 
pute ! ! !" 

But  can  you,  any  more  than  we, 
believe  your  eyes  when  you  see, 
"  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,"  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  a  letter  from  Mr 
Malthus  to  Mr  Senior,  kindly  com- 
promising the  matter  in  question  be- 
tween them,  and  affably  saying  that 
it  is  but  a  "  verbal  dispute  ?"  "  The 
main  part  of  the  question  with  me, 
relates  to  the  cause  of  the  conti- 
nued poverty  and  misery  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  society  in  all  old 
states.  This  surely  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  tendency  of  food  to 
increase  faster  than  population ! !" 
Certainly  not,  Mr  Malthus.  People 
do  not  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  become  more  miserable  as  they 
are  better  fed.  But  how  can  you 
have  the  face  to  tell  Mr  Senior  after 
this,  that  your  doctrine  and  his  is 
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the  same?  The  pensive  Public  frowns 
at  such  a  barefaced  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  her  intuitive  perception 
that  black  is  not  white,  that  yes  is 
not  no — that  a  tendency  in  food  to 
increase  faster  than  the  mouths  to 
eat  it,  is  not  a  tendency  in  mouths 
that  eat  it  to  increase  faster  than  food. 

Mr  Senior's  doctrine,  we  verily 
believe,  is  the  right  one — and  Mr 
Malthus's  is  the  wrong  one — yet  Mr 
Senior  has  not  the  sense  to  hold  fast 
his  own  doctrine,  but  allows  him- 
self to  be  cajoled  out  of  it  by  the 
soft  insinuations  of  the  agreeable 
Anti-populationist.  "  I  must  have 
expressed  myself  ill,  if  I  have  led 
you  to  suppose  that  I  assert  any 
thing  like  an  universal  increase  of  the 
proportion  of  subsistence  to  popula- 
tion." And  then  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain— though  his  explanation,  very 
excellent  truth  in  itself,  is  no  expla- 
nation at  all — that  is,  it  is  not,  as  Mr 
Senior  in  his  melting  mood  sup- 
poses it,  any  modification  or  retract- 
ation of  his  former  doctrine.  How 
could  it  be — without  making  the  en- 
tire Two  Lectures  worthless  as  waste 
paper — as  unprinted  whitey-brown  ? 
O  Lord  Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth ! 
had  he  not  said,  page  48  and  49 — 
"  That  the  means  of  subsistence  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  increase  than 
the  population,  is  the  case  in  every 
civilized  country — even  in  Ireland"— 
the  country  which  he  arid  his  school 
always  speak  of  as  swarming  with 
life,  though  the  truth  is,  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  less  populous  than  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  ?  If  Mr  Se- 
nior chooses  to  eat  in  these  words 
— the  most  compendious  method  is 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  swallow  the 
whole  Pamphlet. 

Yes,  he  must  indeed  swallow  the 
whole  Pamphlet !  For — O  Lord  By- 
ron's Cain  !  only  look  at  this.  "  There 
never  has  been  a  period  of  any  con- 
siderable length,  when  premature 
mortality  and  vice,  specifically  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  population 
against  food,  has  not  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent;  nor,  admitting 
the  possibility,  or  even  the  probabili- 
ty, of  these  evils  being  diminished,  is 
there  any  rational  prospect  of  a  near 
approach  to  their  entire  removal."  So 
sayeth  Mr  Malthus  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters— and  Mr  Senior,  delighted  to 
see  this  "  near  approach"  to  his  own 
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doctrine — after  the  apology  quoted 
above  for  having  expressed  himself 
ill — sayeth, "  if  we  look  back  through 
the  history  of  the  whole  world,  [a 
pretty  wide  look,  by  the  by,]  and 
compare  the  state  of  each  country  at 
distinct  periods  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years,  the  cases  in 
which  food  has  increased  during  the 
preceding  period  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years,  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  population,  will  be  found  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  in  which 
population  has  increased  during  the 
preceding  period  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  food!"  And  we  say,  "  that  if  we 
look  back  through  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,"  we  shall  find  no  such 
instances  of  portentous  folly  as  that 
Which  these  two  learned  Professors 
have  now  exhibited,  in  thus  gravely 
and  solemnly  informing  themselves 
and  mankind,  the  Political  Econo- 
mists' Club,  and  the  world,  that 
should  any  future  adventurer  reach 
the  North,  he  has  only  to  turn  about, 
and  touch  the  South  Pole. 

After  all  this,  it  would  be  idle,  at 
present,  to  point  out,  in  Mr  Senior's 
Two  Lectures,  of  which  the  leading 
doctrine  is  nearly  right,  and  very  an- 
cient, the  many  other  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  logic  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty — he  whose  logic  is  so  much 
admired  by  Mr  Whatley,  that  that 
gentleman,  in  his  work  on  Logic,  has 
called  in  its  aid  to  the  settlement  of 
Definitions  rendered  by  it  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday  ! 

One  precious  specimen  more  we 
cannot  choose  but  quote.  "  Every  ad- 
dition," quoth  Mr  Senior,  (Lecture 
I.,  p.  12,)  "  made  to  the  quantity  of 
food  produced,  makes,  in  general,  a 
further  addition  more  difficult.  Every 
addition  to  the  existing  population 
diffuses  wider  the  means  of  still  far- 
ther addition"  In  Lecture  II.,  page 
48,  quoth  Mr  Senior,  "  If  a  single 
Country  can  be  found  in  which  there 
is  now  less  poverty  than  is  universal 
in  a  savage  state,  it  must  be  true  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which 
that  country  is  placed,  the  means  of 
subsistence  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
increase  than  the  population"  But 
not  only  can  a  single  country  be 
found,  but  Mr  Senior  tells  us — as  we 
have  seen — (Letter  to  Malthus,  p. 
74) — "  that  the  cases  in  which  food 
has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
population,  will  be  found  to  be 
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numerous  than  those  in  which  popu- 
lation has  increased  in  a  greater  ra- 
tio than  food !"  Has  not  Mr  Senior 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
having  laid  down  two  propositions 
as  both  true — of  which  the  truth  of 
the  one  prevents  the  possibility  of 
the  truth  of  the  other  ? 

Mr  Senior  having  thus  "  smoothed 
the  raven  down  of  Malthus  till  it 
smiled,"  also  tries  to  set  right  Mr 
Mill's  and  Mr  M'Culloch's  opinions, 
which  he  thinks  wofully  wrong,  on 
the  Law  of  Population.  Now  Mr 
Mill's  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  those 
of  Mr  Malthus,  driven  unflinching- 
ly, but  legitimately,  to  extremes! 
lengths ;  and  Mr  Malthus  has  him- 
self passed  the  highest  eulogium  on 
Mr  M'Culloch's  exposition  of  the 
Principle  of  his  Essay.  Who.  then, 
is  right,  and  who  is  wrong  ?  Who  is 
Pretender,  and  who  is  King  '?  Who 
is  the  Sir  Astley  Cooper — who  the 
Mr  St  John  Long  ? 

Such  being  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
state  in  which  the  Science  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  stands — which  we  ob- 
serve Mr  Senior  calls  (page  3)  one 
of  the  "  Moral  Sciences" — with  re- 
gard to  the  Law  of  Population,  we 
turned  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
many  others,  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  Mr  Sadler's  Great 
Work.  It  is  a  Great  Work.  The 
Three  Volumes  lately  published, 
(two  being  in  one,)  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  1300  pages,  are  divided  in- 
to Four  Books.  In  the  First,  he  states 
the  principles  of  the  theory  he  op- 
poses, that  of  Mr  Malthus,  together 
with  something  of  its  history,  shew- 
ing that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  it- 
self in  all  its  main  positions,  and 
especially  with  those  checks  which  it 
announces  as  solely  regulating  the 
redundant  numbers  of  mankind.  Mi- 
Sadler  proves,  lhat  the  ratios  on 
which  it  is  professedly  built,  are, 
when  applied  to  the  subject,  falla- 
cious in  themselves,  and  ridiculous 
as  connected  with  each  other ;  that 
the  direct  checks,  as  they  are  termed, 
have  never  been  necessary,  or  other- 
wise than  injurious,  in  reference  to 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
population  of  any  community ;  that 
the  wars  of  ancient  Greece,  or  those 
waged  upon  the  Roman  empire,  so 
constantly  appealed  to  by  the  assert- 
ors  of  human  superfecuudity,  origi- 
nated not  in  excessive  numbers ;  that 
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the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers of  Greece,  particularly  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  subject  of 
population,  have  been  either  misun- 
derstood or  misrepresented ;  that  the 
direct  checks  to  population  have  di- 
minished in  their  operation  in  every 
country  as  population  has  increased; 
and  that,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  influence  of  the  preven- 
tive check  has  also  constantly  aba- 
ted ;  that  this  check,  the  main  prop 
of  the  system,  is  unnatural  in  itself, 
and  its  imposition,  therefore,  unlaw- 
ful, wicked,  and  cruel ;  that  as  pro- 
posed to  be  enforced  on  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  it  is  in  the  utmost 
degree  partial ;  that  it  would  also  be 
as  impolitic  as  it  is  cruel  and  unjust, 
were  it  possible  to  enforce  it;  and 
lastly,  that  the  defence  put  forth  for 
the  consequences  it  necessarily  in- 
volves, is,  whether  considered  in  a 
political,  religious,  or  moral  point'of 
view,  utterly  untenable.  This  Book 
contains  twenty-three  chapters. 

Book  Second  is  entitled,  "  Of  the 
Theory  of  Human  Superfecundity  : 
its  Principle,  as  founded  upon  the 
Population  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  China,  stated  and 
disproved."  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica has  long  been  appealed  to,  as  the 
one  triumphant  demonstration  of 
the  geometric  ratio  so  often  advan- 
ced. In  this  section  of  his  work,  Mi- 
Sadler  shews  that  the  data  on  which 
that  demonstration  is  founded  are 
utterly  erroneous,  both  as  it  regards 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the 
period  from  which  it  dates  its  calcu- 
lations, and  the  circumstances  which 
have  mainly  contributed  to  its  rapid 
increase.  For  Mr  Sadler,  in  utter 
disproof  of  these  supposed  doublings, 
(in  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  five- 
and-twenty  years,)  shews,  from  offi- 
cial records,  that  the  population  of 
the  Colonies,  at  the  period  from  which 
the  terms  of  duplication  are  usually 
dated,  was  at  least  five  times  as  large 
as  computed  by  Mr  Townsend,  Mr 
Malthus,  and  others ;  that  neither  in 
the  New  England  provinces,  constant- 
ly appealed  to,  nor  in  the  United 
States  generally,  has  the  doubling,  so 
often  assumed,  nor  any  geometric 
duplication  at  stated  intervals,  ever 
taken  place;  and  that  the  real  in- 
crease of  the  inhabitants  of  America 
has,  at  all  periods,  been  greatly  ac- 
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celerated  by  emigration.  That  this 
emigration  has  been  immense,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  American  co- 
lonization to  the  date  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, Mr  Sadler  shews,  first,  by  a  se- 
ries of  direct  historical  proofs,  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  interval ; 
secondly,  by  its  effects  on  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  language  of  the 
different  states,  as  described  by  Ame- 
rican writers,  and  attributed  by  them 
to  that  sole  cause ;  thirdly,  by  sundry 
statistical  documents  of  various  kinds, 
all  demonstrating  the  same  factj 
fourthly,  by  the  very  censuses  of  the 
United  States,  which,  it  is  proved, 
could  not  otherwise  contain  the  facts 
which  they  exhibit,  especially  those 
striking  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  regarding  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  rate  of  mortality, 
which  they  manifest  throughout.  The 
great  effect  which  a  certain,  and  re- 
latively small,  number  of  adults,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  community  and  marry- 
ing there,  naturally  has  upon  its  in- 
crease, is  computed ;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, it  is  calculated,  even  on  the  ad- 
mission of  those  who  have  confidently 
pronounced  Emigration  to  be  "  im- 
material," that  its  effect,  according 
to  their  own  admission,  would  ac» 
count  for  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
tire increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
that  country. 

Respecting  China — the  empire  in 
which  we  have  been  long  instruct- 
ed to  believe  that  the  Principle  of 
Population  has  finally  produced  those 
evils  which  are  asserted  to  be  its  in- 
evitable consequence — the  fallacies 
put  forth  as  to  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  their  condition,  are 
fully  exposed,  and  the  deductions  of 
the  anti-populationists  consequently 
overturned.  This  Book  consists  of 
eighteen  chapters. 

In  the  Third  Book,  the  numerous 
fundamental  errors  in  those  calcula- 
tions on  which  the  system  has  chief- 
ly relied  is  exhibited,  and  a  series  of 
mistakes  exposed,  which  Mr  Sadler 
says  he  believes  have  been  but  rare- 
ly paralleled,  at  least  in  works  pro- 
fessedly scientific,  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, fatal  to  the  whole  theory.  The 
fundamental  error  of  Mr  Malthus, 
that  the  number  of  marriages  is  re- 
gulated by  the  number  of  deaths, 
and  in  a  direct,  if  not  indeed  exact, 
proportion  to  them,  is  disproved  by 
a  series  of  tables,  relating  to  the 
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several  countries  where  the  neces- 
sary facts  have  been  collected ;  and 
especially  by  those  respecting  Eng- 
land, which,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  have  been  given  annually  in 
the  Censuses.  It  is  afterwards  shewn 
also,  by  other  tables,  that  periods  of 
comparative  scarcity  are  constantly 
those  of  greater,  and  not,  as  asserted, 
of  less  prolificness.  And  proofs  are 
given,  derived  both  from  the  lower 
and  elevated  classes  of  society,  that 
the  preventive  check,  as  far  as  the 
postponement  of  marriages,  to  the 
utmost  extent  which  the  advocates 
of  such  an  expedient  dare  propose, 
would  not  have  the  effect  they  con- 
template, but  the  contrary  one — as 
such  a  postponement,  were  it  possi- 
ble, would  increase  the  number  of 
the  births,  and  diminish  the  propor- 
tion of  the  deaths,  of  the  children 
resulting  from  the  marriages  so  post- 
poned. It  consists  of  eighteen  chap- 
ters. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  devoted  to  the 
developement  and  demonstration  of 
an  essentially  different  Principle  of 
Population,  established  by  references 
to  every  national  register  of  human 
existence  which  has  hitherto  been 
published  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
nature,  interests,  and  duties  of  man- 
kind, under  all  possible  circum- 
stances of  society.  To  this  is  added 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Balance  of 
Food  and  Numbers  throughout  ani- 
mated nature,  which  still  farther 
illustrates  and  extends  the  Principle 
of  Reproduction  in  human  beings, 
as  enunciated  and  proved  through- 
out the  Treatise.  Of  this  Disser- 
tation we  gave  an  account  some 
time  ago — accompanied  with  many 
long  extracts,  in  which  there  breath- 
ed the  finest  spirit  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  of  which  the  elo- 
quence is  equal  to  that  of  any  prose 
composition  of  our  age.  None  of 
our  readers  can  have  forgotten  them 
—none,  we  are  sure,  will  dissent 
from  our  judgment  of  their  merits. 
The  Fourth  Book  consists  of  twenty- 
four  chapters. 

The  Treatise  will  be  concluded  by 
two  other  books — Fifth  and  Sixth—- 
not yet  published.  The  Fifth  will 
comprise  an  examination  of  different 
countries  of  the  world,  in  reference 
to  the  principles  at  issue;  and  in 
which  it  will  be  shewn,  contrary  to 
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the  position  maintained  in  the  pre- 
vailing theory,  that  as  the  population 
of  each  has  increased,  the  general 
prosperity  has  been  still  more  ad- 
vanced, and  that  a  corresponding  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  species.  It  will  also 
be  shewn  that  no  country  upon  earth 
contains  at  present  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants for  which  nature  has  evidently 
contemplated  to  provide.  The  last 
Book  will  consist  chiefly  of  deduc- 
tions from  the  Law  of  Population 
thus  established,  touching  the  rights, 
interests,  and  duties  of  mankind  ; 
wherein  will  be  discussed  several 
important  principles  of  Political 
Philosophy,  in  reference,  especially, 
to  our  own  country.  In  conclusion, 
a  view  Avill  be  taken  of  the  future 
progress  and  improvement  of  society, 
as  suggested  by  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples, and  which  reason  and  religion 
warrant  us  in  anticipating. 

We  have  adopted  the  simplest 
way  of  letting  our  readers  know  the 
aim  of  Mr  Sadler,  in  his  great — his 
stupendous  Work;  for  it  is  no  less, 
whether  we  consider  the  vast  range 
of  his  enquiries,  or  the  consummate 
talent  by  which  they  are  all  conduct- 
ed. To  review  such  a  Work,  to  any 
purpose,  would  require  many  long 
articles — many  more,  we  fear,  than 
we  may  be  able  to  find  room  for, 
according  to  the  plan  and  character 
of  this  Magazine.  Yet,  most  assured- 
ly, we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  its  lead- 
ing principles,  and  with  some  of  the 
many  thousand  proofs  by  which  they 
are  established.  Not  now,  however ; 
at  present  we  have  an  easier  task — 
to  vindicate  this  noble  Work  from 
one  of  the  basest  attacks  ever  made 
by  ignorance  and  folly  on  learning 
and  wisdom.  But  before  coming  to 
the  caitiff,  a  few  words  of  Mr  Sadler, 
and  of  the  conduct  towards  him  of 
some  other  critics  of  a  better  kind — 
critics  to  whose  talents  and  integri- 
ty, though  we  differ  from  them  in 
many,  perhaps  most,  great  political 
questions,  we  have  never  Avithheld 
our  testimony. 

The  great  abilities  of  this  remark- 
able man  wore  known  to  us,  and  to 
thousands,  before  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment. There  he  at  once  took  his  place 
in  the  highestorder  of  speakers — and 
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there,  now  that  Brougham  and  Hus- 
kisson  are  gone,  we  know  not  who 
is  his  equal — either  in  eloquence, 
talent,  or  information.  His  two 
speeches  on  the  Catholic  Question 
proved  him  an  orator.  And  he  has 
never  spoken  in  the  House  since, 
without  his  power  being  felt,  al- 
though he  has  not  put  it  forth  again 
in  the  same  splendour  with  which 
he  opened  his  career.  So  much  the 
better  that  he  has  not — for  genius 
like  his  seeks  not  for  occasions  of 
display,  but  waits  till  they  come — 
till  great  questions  arise  that  demand 
it.  Such  questions  are  now  about 
to  be  debated,  and  on  these  he  will 
bring  his  great  powers  to  bear — 
we  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Sadler, 
we  trust,  above  those  of  many 
would-be  statesmen,  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform.  That  he  appeared 
in  public  life  as  a  Tory,  an  anti- 
Catholic,  an  anti-Revolutionist,  and 
an  enemy  to  that  disastrous  mer- 
cantile system  misnamed  Free-Trade, 
was  sufficient  to  bring  upon  him, 
at  once,  the  abuse  of  a  great  part 
of  the  press.  Whigs,  republicans, 
radicals,  all  regarded  him  with  sin- 
cere fear,  and  hypocritical  scorn ; 
and  from  all  their  enginery,  paper- 
pellets  were  showered  on  the  mem- 
ber for  Newark.  But  they  all  bound- 
ed off  his  shining  shield  like  hail- 
stones from  crystal  as  hard  as  bright 
— and  many — most  of  the  clumsy 
crew,  finding  that  they  could  make 
no  impression,  dropped  away  sul- 
lenly from  the  assault.  A  sulky 
sneer  is  almost  all  they  now  venture 
on — and  their  severest  sarcasm  is 
the  epithet  eloquent  applied  to  him 
in  italics,a  sarcasm  which  sometimes 
escapes  through  the  fingers  of  the 
compositor.  His  great  work  on  the 
Law  of  Population,  to  these  gentry 
proved  a  stumbling-block.  They  ap- 
proached it  with  an  air  of  mixed 
caution  and  insolence  not  a  little  lu- 
dicrous ;  and  "  into  such  strange 
vagaries  fell  as  they  would  dance  ;" 
but  one  and  all  staggered  over  it  to 
their  discomfiture,  and  on  recovering 
their  feet,  walked  away  in  an  opposite 
direction,  with  a  few  angry  impreca- 
tions, not  altogether  uninspired  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  stupidity,  for  ha- 
vingneedlesslygotintoascrape  which 
it  required  merely  common  sense 
to  have  avoided.  Even  such  intelligent 
persons  as  the  political  economists 
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of  the  Globe,  Morning  Chronicle, 
Spectator,  and  Examiner,  after  their 
first  fall,  shook  their  heads,  and  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it — muttered 
some  incoherent  sentences  about 
long  tables  and  intricate  calculations, 
and  thenceforward  were  mute. 

"  'Twas  pitiful — 'twas  wondrous 
pitiful" — for,men  of  talents  like  these, 
and  men  devoted,  if  youbelievethem, 
to  economical  science,  in  the  pure 
love  of  truth,  were  bound,  and  ought 
to  have  been  impelled,  to  sift  the 
tables  and  calculations  thoroughly  in 
the  fanners — and  if  there  was  no- 
thing but  chaff,  the  winds  would 
have  winnowed  it  away,  and  Mr  Sad- 
ler stood  before  the  public  a  convict- 
ed impostor.  Instead  of  acting  thus,  a 
few  paragraphs  were  all  these  scribes 
indited  upon,  and  almost  all  against, 
a  Treatise,  on  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  pages;  and  whatever 
these  scribes  may  think,  or  pretend 
to  think,  of  the  principle  it  propounds, 
discussing  all  the  questions  in  poli- 
tical economy,  which  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  subject  embraces,  and 
thus  affording  opportunities  without 
end  of  convicting  the  author  of  igno- 
rance or  error,  it  ignorant  and  erro- 
neous his  speculations  were,  sophis- 
tical the  reasonings,  and  false  the 
facts  by  which  they  were  supported, 
— the  utmost  reach  to  which  their 
candour  could  be  stretched,  was  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr  Sadler  was  a 
man  of  some  industry — that  here  and 
there  he  made  a  few  good  observa- 
tions on  practical  matters — and  that 
he  evidently  meant  well  though  he 
did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it, 
being  an  amiable  person,  but  of  or- 
dinary abilities.  Then  the  style  of 
the  Treatise  was  too  declamatory — 
too  rhetorical — too  poetical — which 
being  interpreted,  means,  that  Mi- 
Sadler  is  not  as  dry  as  Mill,  nor  as 
dull  as  M'Culloch. 

Against  such  a  work  written  by 
such  a  man,  who  at  length  "  insup- 
portably  his  foot  advanced"  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review?  Who  is  the 
Harapath  sent  against  Samson  ?  But 
Sadler,  though  a  Samson,  is  not  a 
blind  one — nor  has  he  been  captived 
by  the  Philistines.  It  behoved  Ha- 
rapath, therefore,  to  come  on  cau- 
tiously, and  to  know  the  use  of  his 
"  weaver's  beam."  But  instead  of  a 
giant,  lo !  a  dwarf !  And  instead  of  a 
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"  weaver's  beam,"  lo!  a  rotten  staff, 
or  father  a  "  frush  saugh-wan',' '  that, 
at  the  very  first  attempted  blow, 
caught  on  Samson's  fore-arm,  flies 
into  flinders,  and  leaves  the  little 
Cockney-champion  at  the  mercy  of 
one,  whose  contempt,  strong  as  it  is, 
does  not  save  the  anility  from  anni- 
hilation. 

To  be  plain,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, ever  since  Mr  Sadler's  first 
effulgence  in  Parliament,  have  been 
the  chief  sneerers.  A  dozen  times, 
at  least,  has  his  name  been  sibilated 
through  the  teeth  of  these  serpents, 
whose  hiss,  however,  is  worse  than 
their  bite.  The  old  fangs  have  ex- 
pended all  their  poison,  and  the 
reptiles  keep  merely  mumbling  the 
hand  they  seek  to  sting.  When  these 
writers  are  at  their  severest,  they 
link  together  the  names  of  Sadler 
and  Southey ;  thinking  that,  by 

"  Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid," 

they  expose  these  two  distinguished 
persons  to  public  derision.  But  the 
Public — of  late  unusually  pensive — 
has  lost  her  wonted  relish  for  imper- 
tinence, and  merely  whispers  in  an 
under  tone  to  a  friend — perhaps 
Christopher  North — "  Chastise  these 
Cockneys  !"  and  they  are  chastised. 
In  their  "  pride  of  place,"  these 
high-born  and  high-bred  gentlemen 
think  it  excessively  absurd,  that  a 
Leeds  manufacturer  should  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Po- 
pulation. They  have  expressed  their 
astonishment — nay  their  anger — that 
a  "manufacturer  of  linens"  should  be- 
come a  "  manufacturer  of  speeches" 
— a  sentiment  which,  we  presume, 
was  submitted  in  foul  sheet  to  the 
Warden  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don for  his  imprimatur.  The  ablest 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
Political  Economy,  and  who,  we  be- 
lieve, has  frequently  in  this  sort  of 
spirit  sneered  at  Mr  Sadler,  was  not 
very  many  years  ago  a  common  day- 
labourer,  and  might  have  been  seen 
digging  and  ditching,  if  not  with 
much  skill  or  alacrity,  at  least  with 
that  dogged  perseverance,  for  which, 
more  than  by  any  higher  quality,  he 
is  still  distinguished.  To  his  honour, 
let  such  useful  labours  be  here  re- 
corded; but  to  his  dishonour,  be  it 
likewise  here  recorded,  that  his  ele- 
vation from  a  peasant's  to  a  profes- 


sor's chair,  (and  a  peasant's  chair  was 
his,  though  now  he  be  the  proprietor 
of  a  small  hereditary  farm,  on  which 
may  the  sun  shine  brightly,  and  the 
dews  softly  descend,)  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  suitable  elevation  of 
moral  feeling,  else  had  he,  who  once 
earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat,  not  as 
now  of  his  brains,  but  of  his  brow — 
and  perhaps  the  bread  so  won  was 
as  well-baked  as  that  he  now  eats — 
scorned  all  alliance  with  the  scorners 
of  honest  and  honourable  industry, 
far  more  abhorred  the  suspicion  of 
being  himself  the  bitterest  among 
them,  and  moved  inwardly  about 
the  midriff  by  the  droll  idea  of  a 
Leeds  linen-manufacturer  being  able 
absolutely  to  make  a  speech  in  the 
London  House  of  Commons,  forget- 
ful how  much  droller  to  him  should 
be  the  idea  of  himself,  now  absolutely 
a  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  London,  in  days  of 
yore  professing  but  to  break  stones 
on  the  highway,  or  to  heap  up  the 
highway-mire  in  small  dirt-cocks, 
till  the  dung-waggon  came  by,  and 
rumbled  away  with  the  manure  to 
fields  about  to  rejoice  in  the  ethe- 
real spirit  of  the  spring. 

Now,  for  Professor  M'Culloch  we 
have  no  little  respect.  True,  that  he 
is  still  a  very  vulgar  person, — indeed 
the  most  so  of  any  man  we  can  charge 
our  memory  with, — sometimes  in  his 
writings  quite  brutal.  His  native 
coarseness  seems  not  to  admit  of  any 
refinement — it  won't  polish.  But  we 
respect  him  for  his  abilities,  and  for 
that  strength  of  character  which, 
in  untoward  circumstances,  sup- 
ported him  through  a  considerable 
education,  till  ultimately  he  became 
entitled  by  mind,  though  not  by  man- 
ners, to  "  sit  at  good  men's  feasts," 
and  associate  with  persons  in  a  con- 
dition of  life  far  above  what  his  own 
once  was,  but  not  much  above  that 
to  which  he  has  been  raised  chiefly 
by  his  own  merits.  For  Mr  Sadler, 
too,  we  entertain  no  little — nay,  the 
greatest  respect,  even  although  he 
still  is,  we  believe,  what  he  has  long 
been,  a  "  manufacturer  of  linens." 
More  fortunate  than  Mr  M'Culloch, 
in  early  life  it  was  his  lot  to  receive 
a  finished  education,  and  to  live  from 
boyhood  to  the  present  hour  among 
a  class  of  persons  whom  we  cannot 
help  calling,  whatever  the  Edinburgh 
Review  may  say,  gentlemen.  In  the 
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prosperous  town  of  Leeds,  one  of  not 
the  least  prosperous  in  mere  worldly 
affairs,  he  has  for  many  years  been 
admired  by  all  his  townsmen,  by  men 
of  all  parties,  as  by  far  the  richest  in 
mental  endowments ; — while  honour 
bright,  integrity  without  a  flaw,  mo- 
rals unstained,  and  manners  the  most 
delightful,  to  say  nothing  of  those  ac- 
complishments which  throw  a  charm 
over  all  the  intercourse  of  domestic 
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and  social  life,  all  meeting  together 
in  his  character,  have  given  to  it*a 
dignity  which  his  genius — great  and 
original  as  it  is — of  itself  could  never 
have  bestowed.  That  such  a  man 
should  be  a  "  manufacturer  of 
speeches"  no  more  surprises  us  than 
that  he  should  be  a  "  manufacturer 
of  linens."  Mr  Sadler  is  an  ENGLISH- 
MAN. 
But  now  to  business. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  Reviewer  starts  boldly,  and 
with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority 
over  Mr  Sadler,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  becomes,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  almost  too  ludicrous  to  look  upon 
in  a  person  whose  endowments  are 
so  poor.  "  We  did  not  expect,"  says 
he,  "  a  good  book  from  Mr  Sadler ; 
and  it  is  well  that  we  did  not;  for  he 
has  given  us  a  very  bad  one.  The 
matter  of  the  Treatise  is  extraordi- 
nary, the  manner  more  extraordinary 
still.  His  arrangement  is  confused, 
his  repetitions  endless,his  style  every 
thing  which  it  ought  not  to  be.  In- 
stead of  saying  what  he  has  to  say 
with  the  perspicuity,  the  precision, 
and  the^simplicity,  in  which  consists 
the  eloquence  proper  to  scientific 
writing,  he  indulges  without  measure 
in  vague,  bombastic  declamation! 
made  up  of  those  fine  things  which 
boys  of  fifteen  admire,  and  which 
every  body  who  is  not  destined  to  be 
a  boy  all  his  life  weeds  rigorously 
out  of  his  compositions  after  five- 
and-twenty.  That  portion  of  his  two 
thick  volumes  which  is  not  made  up 
of  statistical  tables,  consists  princi- 
pally of  ejaculations,  apostrophes,  me- 
taphors, and  similes,  all  the  worst  of 
their  respective  kinds.  His  thoughts 
are  dressed  up  in  this  shabby  finery 
with  so  much  profusion  and  so  little 
discrimination,  that  they  remind  us 
of  a  company  of  wretched  strolling 
players  who  had  huddled  on  suits  of 
ragged  and  faded  tinsel,  taken  from 
a  common  wardrobe,  and  fitting  nei- 
ther their  persons  nor  parts,  and  who 
then  exhibit  themselves  to  the  laugh- 
ing and  pitying  spectators  in  a  state 
of  strutting,  ranting,  painted,  gilded 
beggary." 

Why  did  the  Reviewer  not  expect 
a  good  book  from  Mr  Sadler  ?  Was 
it  because  Mr  Sadler  had  made  a  dis- 


tinguished figure  in  Parliament,  and 
delivered  a  first  speech  there  which 
in  the  opinion  of  Plunkett  entitled 
him  to  be  called  a  debater  of  the 
highest  order  ?  Was  it  because  Mr 
Sadler  had  published  a  book  on  Ire- 
land, its  Evils,  and  their  Remedies, 
which  Mr  Spring  Rice,  a  person  not  ig" 
norant  surely  of  the  state  of  his  native 
country,  though  an  opponent  of  Mr 
Sadler  in  most  great  questions  of  do- 
mestic policy,  pronounced  full  of 
wisdom,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  en- 
title its  author  to  the  name  of  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  ?  No  doubt  it  was. 
Pray  did  the  Reviewer  ever  speak 
in  Parliament  ?  And  if  he  did,  was 
his  eloquence  of  that  commanding 
character 

"  Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to 
side  ?" 

What  book,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
has  he  written?  A  few  articles  in 
Reviews — containing  no  "  statistical 
tables" — we  answer  for  it — but  "eja- 
culations, apostrophes,  metaphors, 
and  similes,"  sufficient  to  smother 
the  somnolent.  The  "  matter  of  the 
Treatise  is  extraordinary,"  but  does 
the  Reviewer  understand  it  ?  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  shew,  that  at 
this  moment  he  is  as  ignorant  of  "  the 
contents,"  as  an  unbegotten  child. 
We  fear,  from  what  we  have  heard, 
that  he  is  himself  on  the  wrong  side 
of  five-and-twenty,  by  a  good  many 
years — and  yet  "  destined  to  be  a 
boy  all  his  life ;"  for  what  have  his 
best  compositions  been,  but  a  tawdry 
bedizenment  of  flower,  froth,  fume, 
foam,  flash,  flutter,  and  feather  of 
speech — a  strange'specimen,  certain- 
ly, of  the  "  perspicuity,  the  precision, 
and  the  simplicity,  in  which  consists 
the  eloquence  proper  to  scientific 
writing."  As  to  his  simile  of  the 
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strolling  players,  which  he  manifest- 
ly sports  as  something  of  his  own, 
quite  new  and  original,  it  is  not  so 
old,  perhaps,  as  the  days  of  Thespis, 
but  it  may  be  traced  through  a  long 
line  of  owners,  as  ambitious  as 
himself  of  novel  illustration,  till 
lost  in  remote  antiquity.  His  own 
beggary — we  shall  shew — is  not  ex- 
actly of  the  kind  he  describes  Mi- 
Sadler's  to  be.  "  Strutting  and 
ranting"  it  is — but  neither  "  painted 
nor  gilded,"  for  the  poor  wit — it 
would  seem — belongs  himself  to  a 
set  of  strollers,  who  could  not,  on 
the  present  occasion,  afford  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  roll  of  gold  leaf,  or 
a  pot  of  colour. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  as  bad 
as  its  style,"  quoth  Simon  Sensitive ; 
and  why  ?  Because  it  applies  strong 
epithets  to  the  theory  and  doctrine 
of  Mr  Malthus.  These  epithets,  the 
simpleton  says,  are  applied  to  Mr 
Malthus  himself  personally :  "  Mr 
Malthus  is  attacked  in  language  which 
it  would  be  scarcely  decent  to  apply 
to  Titus  Gates."  To  this  charge,  Mi- 
Sadler  says,  "  I  reply  in  his  own 
language,  it  is  '  utterly  false.'  I  have 
not  once  applied  these  terms  per- 
sonally to  him,  or  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual. How  have  I  differed  from 
Mr  Malthus  himself  when  discussing 
the  same  subject,  or  even  when  treat- 
ing of  others  infinitely  less  exciting  ? 
For  instance,  will  the  Reviewer  say 
of  Mr  Malthus,  that,  when  he  speaks 
of  Plato's  '  detestable'  views,  he  calls 
Plato  detestable  ?  That  in  '  execra- 
ting' the  supposed  expedients  of 
the  legislators  and  philosophers  of 
Greece,  he  describes  those  great  men 
as  '  execrable  V  Or  to  come  to  our 
own  times,  that,  in  asserting  the  end 
which  Paley  had  in  view,  the  en- 
couragement of  marriage,  to  be  '  ab- 
solutely criminal,'  he  stigmatized 
Paley  as  '  absolutely  criminal  ?' " 
Poo,  poo,  poo !  The  Reviewer  begins 
already,  with  all  his  airs,  to  look 
small ;  and  he  shall  be  made  also  to 
sing  small,  before  Mr  Sadler  lets  him 
out  of  his  clutches. 

Mr  Sadler,  in  his  Treatise,  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  no  law  unna- 
tural in  itself,  grossly  partial  in  its 
operations,  and  tending  to  inflict  mo- 
ral guilt,  or  unnecessary  suffering  on 
the  species,  can  be  of  divine  origin- 
al. Such  is  the  nature,  he  thinks,  of 
the  alleged  Law  of  Population  laid 
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down  by  Mr  Malthus.  He  has  not, 
however,  entered  on  the  mysterious 
theme  of  the  Origin  of  Evil. 

"  But  fools  rush  in  where  '  wise  men'  fear 
to  tread  ;" 

and,  accordingly,  the  Reviewer  does 
enter  on  that  theme,  and,  in  a  style 
worthy  of  one  "  destined  to  be  a  boy 
all  his  days,"  he  asks  Mr  Sadler, 
how  he  accounts  for  mad-dogs,  for 
malaria,  and  for  headaches  V — and 
twits  him  for  possessing  a  piety 
which  "  would  be  proof  against  one 
rainy  summer,  but  would  be  over- 
come by  three  or  four  in  succession." 
All  this  is  not  only  indecorous  but 
irreverent ;  and  is  enough  of  itself 
to  shew  that  the  senseless  scoffer  and 
sneerer  has  not  sense  to  understand 
how  to  approach  so  awful  a  subject. 
He  concludes  his  wretched  series  of 
witticisms  on  the  origin  of  evil,  thus  : 
— "  Mr  Sadler  says,  that  it  is  not  a 
light  or  transient  evil,  but  a  great 
and  permanent  evil.  [The  Review- 
er is  alluding  to  Mr  Sadler's  belief 
that  the  great  and  permanent  evil 
of  the  law  of  population,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr  Malthus,  is  not  one 
of  the  laws  of  God.]  What  then? 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  is 
a  question  of  aye  or  no  ;  not  a  ques- 
tion of  MORE  or  LESS."  Such  is  his 
Natural  Theology.  A  few  passages 
back,  he  had  spoken  of  Butler  and 
Paley,  and  referred  Mr  Sadler  to 
them,  as  to  the  masters  of  moral  and 
religious  wisdom,  by  which  his  own 
great  mind  had  been  enlightened. 
Mr  Sadler  then  takes"  him  at  his 
word — and  asks,  "  What  says  Paley  ? 
His  express  rule  is  this,  that  '  when 
we  cannot  resolve  all  appearances 
into  benevolence  of  design,  we  make 
the  FEW  give  place  to  the  MANY,  the 
LITTLE  to  the  GREAT  ;  that  we  take 
our  judgment  from  a  large,  and  deci- 
ded preponderance  ?'  Now,  in  weigh- 
ing these  two  authorities,  directly  at 
issue  on  this  point,  I  think  there  will 
be  little  trouble  in  determining  which 
we  should  make  '  to  give  place;'  or, 
if  we  look  to  '  a  large  and  decided 
preponderance'  of  either  talent, 
learning,  or  benevolence,  from  whom 
we  shall '  take  our  judgment.'  The 
effrontery,  or,  to  speak  more  chari- 
tably, the  ignorance,  of  a  reference 
to  Paley  on  this  subject,  and  in  this 
instance,  is  really  marvellous." 
The  Reviewer  is  indeed  a  pitiable 
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spectacle — now;  aiid  there  let  him 
stand  in  the  stocks,  like  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,  while  we  quote  a  passage 
from  Mr  Sadler's  reply  to  the  cul- 
prit— as  a  specimen  of  that "  portion 
of  his  two  thick  volumes — not  made 
up  of  statistical  tables — and  consist- 
ing principally  of  ejaculations,  apos- 
trophes, metaphors,  and  similes — all 
the  worst  of  their  respective  kinds." 
We  quote  it  as  a  specimen  of 
"  thoughts  dressed  up  in  shabby  fine- 
ry," and  "  reminding  the  Reviewer 
of  a  company  of  wretched  strolling 
players" — a  many  hundred  times  sto- 
len and  strayed  simile,  now  found  in 
possession  of  a  person  who,  ostenta- 
tious as  he  is  of  its  display,  would 
be  unable  to  explain  how  he  honest- 
ly came  by  it — a  person  answering 
to  the  description  in  the  Hue-and- 
Cry — of  "  shabby-genteel." 

"  It  has  been  thelriumph  of  Moral 
Philosophy  to  exhibit  Deity,  even  to 
the  simplest  apprehension,  as  dispen- 
sing the  pleasures  of  existence  among 
mankind,  with  a  bountiful,  indeed 
with  an  equal  hand ;  and  as  also  ba- 
lancing even  the  sufferings  of  huma- 
nity, which  it  has,  however,  generally 
regarded  as  His  kind  and  fatherly 
correctives,  with  a  like  impartiality. 
Such  have  been  among  the  clearest, 
as  well  as  the  most  cheering,  doc- 
trines of  Natural  Theology;  such  are 
the  views  which  Butler  took,  and 
which  Paley  also  has  admirably  illus- 
trated. The  latter  Avriter,  indeed, 
when  balancing,  as  he  often  does, 
the  respective  happiness  of  the 
different  ranks  of  life,  seems  con- 
stantly to  give  the  preponderance  to 
the  labouring  classes  ;  but  then,  the 
whole  of  their  simple  enjoyments,  as 
described  by  him,  are  compounded 
of  the  domestic  charities.  Bereave 
them  of  these,  and  Moral  Philosophy 
is'  speechless.  More  cheerless  beings 
in  time  of  health,  or  more  desolate 
in  periods  of  suffering  and  affliction, 
imagination  can  hardlypourtray,than 
the  labouring  poor  of  either  sex  would 
generally  be,  were  they  to  become 
the  slaves  of  the  '  preventive  check.' 
The  cottages  would  then  be  emptied 
of  all  but  wretchedness;  and  the 
void  so  created,  filled  with  pollution 
and  misery.  The  false  and  perni- 
cious system  of  Political  Economy 
latterly  prevalent  has  indeed  gone 
far  already  to  destroy  the  comforts 
pf  those  former  abodes  of  content- 
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ment  and  happiness;  when  it  shall 
have  applied  its  last  and  great  pana- 
cea to  the  poor,  '  the  preventive 
check,'  it  will  then  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  its  iniquity,  and  of  their 
endurance.  I  hope,  indeed,  better 
things,  and  brighter  days  ;  but  they 
will  never  arrive,  if  we  continue  to 
neglect  our  obvious  duties,  and  lay 
the  nuisances  of  society,  which  this 
wretched  frenzy  has  itself  chiefly 
occasioned,  and  which  ought  (and 
instantly)  to  be  abated,  upon  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God." 

There  spoke  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher. And  here  he  speaks  again. 
"  I  am  not  very  Avilling  to  be  betray- 
ed into  a  theological  dispute  with  an 
antagonist  with  whom,  perhaps,  on 
subjects  such  as  this,  I  hold  few 
things  in  common ;  but  I  may  just  re- 
mark, that,  on  the  Christian  hypo- 
thesis, (if  it  be  not  irreverent  to  call 
Christianity  an  hypothesis,)  no  doubt 
whatever  exists  as  to  the  origin  of 
evil ;  and  I  have  yet  to  find  among 
the  fables,  which  some  think  of  equal 
authority  with  divine  revelation,  a 
better  solution  of  the  mystery.  Nay, 
even  Natural  Theology,  by  whomso- 
ever expounded,  teaches  us  to  attri- 
bute unbounded  benevolence  to  the 
Deity,  and  to  recognise  him  as  edu- 
cing from  those  seeming  evils  which 
occasionally  afflict  mankind,  the 
means  by  which  he  guards  and  per- 
petuates their  general  welfare ;  and 
above  all,  as  manifesting,  in  the  va- 
rious dispensations  of  His  provi- 
dence, regarding  every  rank,  the 
most  visible  and  perfect  impartiality. 
These,  I  think,  are  the  views  which 
all  writers  on  Natural  Theology  have 
taken  upon  this  subject ;  I  am  sure 
they  are  those  of  the  great  names  to 
which  he  refers  me — Butler  and 
Paley." 

What  think  ye  now  of  the  critic, 
who  has  pronounced  that  "  the  spirit 
of  Mr  Sadler's  Treatise  is  as  bad  as 
its  style," — "  that  its  thoughts  are 
dressed  up  in  shabby  finery," — "  that 
they  remind  him  of  a  company  of 
wretched  strolling  players,  exhibiting 
themselves  to  the  laughing  or  pitying 
spectators,  in  a.  state  ot  strutting, 
ranting,  painted,  gilded  beggary?" 
Wordsworth  has  told  us, 

"  that  he  who  feels  contempt 

Even  for  the  meanest  thing,  hath  faculties 
\Vhich  he  has  never  used" — 

a  noble  sentiment— and  as  we  mean 
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to  use  all  our  faculties  at  present, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  exhibit  in 
their  true  light  those  of  Mr  Sadler, 
even  for  this  meanest  thiny  we  shall 
do  all  we  can  not  to  feel  contempt 
— but  'tis  impossible  to  prevent  it 
— and  therefore  really  Mr  Words- 
worth must  pardon  us,  for  de- 
spising "  this  rude  indecent  clown" 
from  the  very  bottom  of  our  souls— 
as  we  feel  you  too,  gentle  reader, 
must  do  from  the  bottom  of  yours 
—though  from  a  long  perusal  of 
Maga,  you  are  a  creature  made  up 
in  equal  proportions  of  intelligence 
and  love. 

Having  thus  removed  the  rubbish 
which  forms  the  porch  of  the  Re- 
viewer's article,  let  us  demolish  the 
barbarous  edifice  itself — raze  it  to 
the  ground — and  not  leave  one  stone 
upon  another.  We  shall  do  so  some- 
times by  our  own  blows — but  gene- 
rally by  Mr  Sadler's.  He  is  the 
Pounder. 

"  The  great  discovery,"  says  the 
Reviewer, "  by  which  Mr  Sadler  has, 
as  he  conceives,  vindicated  the  ways 
of  Providence,  is  announced  with  all 
the  pomp  of  capital  letters."  It  is—- 
and you  are  a  child  for  saying  so. 
But  let  us  hear  what  you  have  got  to 
say  against  the  "  great  discovery"  it- 
self— supposing  that  it  had  been  an- 
nounced in  Small  Pica.  "  The  Law  of 
Population,"  says  Mr  Sadler,  "maybe 
thus  briefly  enunciated :  THE  PROLI- 

FICNESS  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS,  OTHERAVISE 
SIMILARLY  CIRCUMSTANCED,  VARIESIN- 
VERSELY  AS  THEIR  NUMBERS."  Here- 

upon  the  Reviewer  waxeth  witty — 
a»d  asserts  that  Mr  Sadler  "  has  not 
the  faintest  notion  of  what  is  meant 
by  inverse  variation.  Had  he  un- 
derstood the  proposition  which  he 
has  announced  with  so  much  pomp, 
its  ludicrous  absurdity  must  at  once 
have  flashed  upon  his  mind.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  there  is  a  tract  in 
the  back  settlements  of  America,  or 
in  New  South  Wales,  equal  in  size 
to  London,  with  only  a  single  cou- 
ple, a  man  and  his  wife,  living  upon 
it.  The  population  of  London,  with 
its  immediate  suburbs,  is  now  pro- 
bably about  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  average  fecundity  of  a  marriage 
in  London  is,  as  Mr  Sadler  tells  us, 
2.35.  How  many  children  will  the 
woman  in  the  back  settlements  bear 
according  to  Mr  Sadler's  theory  ? 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  easy. 
As  the  population  on  this  tract  in 


the  back  settlements  to  the  popula- 
tion of  London,  so  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  children  born  from  a  marriage 
in  London  to  the  number  of  children 
born  in  marriage  of  this  couple  in 
the  back  settlements.  That  is  to 
say — 

2  :  1,500,000  : :  2.35  :  1.762,500. 
The  lady  will  have  1.762,500  chil- 
dren :  a  large  '  efflux  of  the  foun- 
tain of  life,'  to  borrow  Mr  Sadler's 
sonorous  rhetoric,  as  the  most  phi- 
loprogenitive parent  could  possibly 
desire." 

Now,  who  is  he  that  asserts  that  Mi- 
Sadler  is  ignorant  of  mathematics — 
even  of  the  simplest  terms  of  the 
science  ?  A  person,  we  believe,  who 
at  Cambridge — where  he  made  some 
figure  as  an  English  and  Latin  versi- 
fier— with  difficulty  and  danger  pass- 
ed the  Pons  Asinorum,  and  in  the  Se- 
nate-house narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  Wooden  Spoon.  Utterly  destitute 
now  as  then  of  all  scientific  acquire- 
ments, he  sports  Joshua  King — nay, 
holds  his  head  higher  than  Airey. 
Mr  Sadler  rebukes  him  for  his  im- 
pertinence, and  tells  him,  with  dig- 
nity, that  he  is  in  wilful  error — for 
that  the  book  he  professes  to  review 
contains  throughout  proofs  that  its 
author  is  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
mathematics,  which  were  with  him 
an  early  and  a  favourite  pursuit. 
With  the  Rule  of  Three  inverse,  on 
which  proportion  his  criticism  turns, 
"  there  is  not  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
in  the  little  day-school  of  the  village 
where  I  am  writing  these  pages,  who 
is  not  as  particularly  conversant  as 
the  Reviewer  himself  with  that  rule 
of  proportion,  regarding  which  he 
pronounces  that  I  have  not  the  faint- 
est notion."  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  self-com- 
placency and  pride  with  which  the 
Reviewer  "  solves  his  problem."  He 
manifestly  conceives  that  he  has  per- 
formed a  most  profound  and  operose 
achievement.  All  the  "  Cocker" 
burns  in  his  eye,  as  he  looks  at  the 
long  array  of  figures  his  skill  has 
conjured  up — and  the  astonishing 
result — "  all  made  out  of  the  build- 
er's brain— the  Lady  with  1.762,500 
children."  Wonderful  calculating 
boy !  Bidder  and  Colburn,  hide  your 
diminished  heads  !  What  it  is  to  be 
at  once  an  arithmetician  and  a  wit ! 

But  Mr  Sadler  crowns  our  prodigy 
on  the  spot — ere  he  has  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  miracle  he  has  wrought 
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— with  <i  paper  fool's  cap.  He  shews 
that  he  had  himself  disclaimed  the  use 
of  the  terms  in  their  mathematical  and 
consequently  secondary  sense,  and 
of  course  adopted  them  in  the  literal 
and  primary  sense,  as  expounded  by 
our  best  lexicographers,  and  used  by 
our  best  writers.  He  expressed  him- 
self thus  : — "  THE  PROLIFICNESS  OF 

HUMAN  BEINGS  UNDER  EQUAL  CIRCUM- 
STANCES, VARIES  INVERSELY  (inverse- 
like;  Home  Tooke/J  (in  an  inverted 
order;  Bailey!)  (reversely;  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana)  AS'THEIR  NUM- 
BERS, (comparative  multitude;  John- 
son,) OR,  AS  (at  the  same  time  as, 
Johnson)  THEIR  NUMBERS  vary"  He 
also  limited  and  fixed  the  sense  in 
which  he  used  those  terms  thus:  "the 
prolificness  of  a  given  number  of 
marriages  will,  all  other  circumstan- 
ces being  the  same,  vary  in  propor- 
tion to  the  condensation  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  so  that  that  prolificness 
shall  be  greatest,  where  the  numbers 
on  an  equal  space  are  the  fewest,  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  smallest,  where 
those  numbers  are  the  largest." 
He  has  also  "  defined  practically," 
throughout  his  work,  the  sense  in 
which  he  used  the  word  "  inversely" 
as  applied  to  the  influence  on  popu- 
lation of  prolificness,  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  population  which 
he  has  developed,  "  more"  (popula- 
tion) "  requires  less"  (prolificness), 
"  or  less"  (population)  "  requires 
more"  (prolihcness)  :  agreeably  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  in  question 
given  by  Dr  Hutton  in  his  mathema- 
tical and  philosophical  dictionary. 
Pray,  Master  Reviewer,  how  do  you 
feel  now  ?  We  need  not  ask  how  you 
look.  The  fool's  cap  becomes  you 
exceedingly— and  you  are  really  a 
very  pretty  fellow. 

But  a  word  or  two  more  in  your 
ear.  You  say  that  Mr  Malthus  knows 
well  the  meaning  of  the  mathemati- 
cal terms  he  uses — but  that  Mr  Sadler 
has  not  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  those  he  "  enounces." 
Now,  Mr  Malthus,  in  his  book  of  De- 
finitions, in  which  his  avowed,  and 
indeed  his  sole  aim,  is  perspicuity 
and  precision,  speaks  thus  :  "  Prices 
and  values  vary  as  the  demand  di- 
rectly and  the  supply  inversely. 
When,  therefore,  the  demand  is  gi- 
ven, prices  and  values  vary  inversely 
as  the  supply ;  when  the  supply  is 
given,  directly  as  the  demand."  Now, 


Master  Reviewer,  does  Mr  Malthus 
here  intend  what  the  words  used 
in  their  mathematical  sense  imply  ? 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry — for  then  you 
would  be  in  a  flurry — and  then  you 
would  smack  of  the  Wooden  Spoon. 
Does  Mr  Malthus  mean  to  say,  that 
the  demand  for  wheat  being  given, 
and  remaining  the  same  both  as  to 
the  numbers  requiring  it  and  the 
quantity  required,  that  if  the  supply 
were  to  fail  one  half,  the  price  would 
be  merely  doubled  ?  Do  you  think, 
sir,  that  that  is  his  meaning  ?  Why, 
by  your  stupid  stare,  we  begin  to 
suspect  you  do — in  which  case,  you 
must  believe  Mr  Malthus  to  be  as 
utterly  ignorant  of  political  economy 
as  you  are  yourself;  but  if,  in  spite 
of  your  stupid  stare,  you  are  forced 
to  confess  that  Mr  MaUhus  is  no 
such  ignoramus,  then  please  to  play 
off  a  little  of  the  same  exquisite  wit 
on  the  reverend  gentleman,  as  you 
flashed  into  the  eyes  of  the  Honour- 
able Member,  for  he  too,  in  spite  of 
his  anti-population  principles,  and 
we  must  say,  in  violation  of  the  con- 
duct proper  in  a  clergyman,  has  by 
the  word  inversely,  let  out  the  secret 
of  his  connexion  with  the  "  Lady 
with  1.762,500  children!" 

One  other  whisper  in  your  ear. 
Mr  Malthus,  speaking  of  M.  Muret's 
Theory,  says,  that  it  implies  "  that 
the  fruitfulness  of  women  should 
vary  inversely  as  their  health."  Now, 
sir,  do  you  think  that  Mr  Malthus 
imputes  to  M.  Muret  this  belief — that 
the  women  who  survive  to  double 
the  average  age,  shall  be  endowed 
with  only  just  half  the  average  fruit- 
fulness  ?  You  cannot — you  may  de- 
pend upon  it — be  such  an  ass.  Be 
assured  you  cannot — for  the  births 
and  deaths  in  the  places  M.  Muret 
refers  to,  are  given  by  him  in  num- 
bers— and  the  proportions  these  ex- 
hibit do  not  vary  in  the  inverse 
ratio,  M.  Muret's  term — or  vary  in- 
versely— Mr  Malthus's — in  a  mathe- 
matical sense — but  they  "  vary  in- 
versely," according  to  the  literal,  pri- 
mary, and  common  acceptation  of 
the  terms — as  they  have  been  ex- 
plained by  Home  Tooke,  Bailey, 
Johnson,  and  Richardson — and  used 
by  M.  Muret,  Mr  Malthus,  and  Mi- 
Sadler. 

Gentle  readersall — we  requestyou 
to  look  at  the  Reviewer  standing  there 
crowned  with  his  paper  fool's  cap — 
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with  one  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  ano- 
ther in  his  eye — and  what  think  you  of 
the  wit  and  arithmetician  now  ?  You 
think  just  as  Mr  Sadler  thinks — who 
says,  "  I  would  not  needlessly  dwell 
upon  a  mere  verbal  dispute ;  but  as 
the  Reviewer,  who  passes  over  great 
part  of  my  argument  in  a  convenient 
silence,  is  so  ostentatiously  learned 
for  several  pages  together  upon  this 
ridiculous  quibble,  it  seemed  proper 
in  me  to  retort  upon  him  his  own 
imputation  of  '  ignorance;'  and  I  will, 
without  pronouncing  as  confidently 
regarding  him  as  he  has  of  me,  just 
hint  a  suspicion,  which  his  parade 
of  learning  has  forced  upon  me, 
that  he  is  in  reality  about  as  deep  in 
mathematics  as  Goldsmith's  Ephraim 
Jenkinson  was  in  Greek.  Alter  all, 
whether  my  principle  is  happily  ex- 
pressed, is  not  the  dispute  ;  defini- 
tions rarely  are,  there  being  nothing, 
as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says,  '  more 
difficult  than  a  good  definition;'  but 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  mathema- 
tical meaning  of  the  term  which  I 
used  in  a  popular,  and,  as  I  still  con- 
tend, in  a  proper  sense,  is — to  retort 
the  language  of  the  Reviewer — • 
'  FALSE.'"  We  "  announce"  this 
"  great  discovery" — though  Mr  Sad- 
Jer  has  not  done  so — "  with  all  the 
pomp  of  Capital  letters." 

Let  us  now  exhibit  our  fool's-cap- 
crowned  Reviewer  in  another  light. 
Hitherto  Mr  Sadler  has  been  expo- 
sing him  as  a  hypercritic — a  would- 
be  wit — an  ignoramus — and  the 
booby  of  the  lowest  form  of  arith- 
meticians in  a  little  day-school  of  a 
pleasantly-situated  village,  in  the 
midst  of  meadows,  and  embosomed 
in  trees.  See  him  now  misrepresent- 
ing and  mutilating  the  meaning  of  a 
statement  simple  as  truth  can  be,  and 
clear  as  the  day. 

Mr  Sadler,  in  speaking  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus's  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
ratios,  said,  that  "  as  far  as  nature 
has  to  do  with  the  question,  men 
might  plant  twice  the  number  o; 
peas,  and  breed  from  a  double  num- 
ber of  the  same  animals,  with  equal 
prospect  of  their  multiplication"  And 
so  he  might.  But  what  says  the  Re- 
viewer to  this?  He  says,  "  Why,  if 
Mr  Sadler  thinks,  as  far  as  nature  is 
concerned,  that  four  sheep  will  dou- 
ble as  fast  as  two,  and  eight  as  fast 
as  four,  how  can  he  deny  that  the 
geometrical  ratio  does  exist  in  the 


works  of  nature  ?  Or  has  he  a  defini- 
tion of  Ins  own  for  geometrical  pro- 
gression, as  icell  us  for  inverse  pro- 
portion ?" 

A  word  in  your  ear.  Never  has 
Mr  Sadler  admitted  that  the  geome- 
trical principle  of  increase,  either  of 
plants  or  animals,  any  more  than  of 
human  beings,  is,  on  the  same  space, 
possible — on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
grand  aim  of  his  work  to  prove  it 
impossible ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Reviewer  first  garbles  a  sentence  to 
suit  his  purpose,  and  then  shews  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  it  contains !  What  are  Mr 
Sadler's  words  ?  "  With  equal  pro- 
spect of  their  multiplication."  And 
what  is  the  meaning  the  Reviewer 
attributes  to  these  words  ?  "  With 
prospect  of  their  equal  multiplica- 
tion !  /"  This  is  either  foolish  or 
knavish — foolish  if  he  cannot  see  the 
distinction — knavish  if  he  does — and 
yet  boldly  denies  that  there  is  any — 
for  the  distinction  expresses  a  differ- 
ence which  involves  the  entire  dis- 
pute. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr  Sadler  cuffs  the 
Reviewer's  ears,  which  find  the  paper 
fool's  cap  no  protection.  "Let  me  ask 
the  learned  divines  who  contribute  to 
the  pages  of  the  same  Review,  whe- 
ther, in  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
Sower,  our  Saviour  does  not  hold 
forth  to  all  who  receive  his  word  into 
honest  and  good  hearts,  an  equal  pro- 
spect of  increase — and  whether  that 
is  the  prospect  of  an  equal  increase  ? 
Or,  to  avoid  again  falling  under  the 
lash  of  such  critics,  in  taking  illustra- 
tions from  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  Reviewer  himself  as  a 
profound  mathematician,  which,  from 
his  familiarity  with  the  Rule  of  Three 
inverse,  it  is  evident  he  must  be, — 
I  would  ask  him — whether,  if  I  say 
that  on  the  Newtonian  system  there  is 
equal  prospect  of  the  motions  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  I  am  saying  that,  on 
the  Newtonian  system,  there  is  a  pro- 
spect of  the  equal  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  ?  Or,  as  doubtless  he  is  as 
great  a  politician  as  he  is  a  mathema- 
tician, will  he  say  whether,  when 
Home  Tooke  (probably  as  good  a 
philologist  as  himself)  says,  that 
'  there  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween having  an  equal  right  to  a 
share,  and  a  right  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  representation,'  he  is  uttering 
nonsense  ?'  The  Reviewer  is  abso- 
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lutely  ignorant  of  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  construction. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  see  a  clear- 
headed, well-informed  man  flogging 
the  bottom  of  a  muddy-noddled  and 
ignorant  boy  ?  It  is. 

But  the  flogging  the  Reviewer  has 
got  as  yet  is  tar  from  being  equal  to 
his  deserts.  So  he  must  get  some 
more — one  other  stripe — butatingler. 
For  to  ignorance  he  has  added,  in  the 
attempt  at  argument  noticed  above, 
wilful  misrepresentation.  Not  only 
does  he  totally  suppress  the  nature 
of  the  argument  in  which  the  pass- 
age he  criticises  occurs,  but  he  has 
actually  omitted  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  itself,  so  as  to  make  the 
remainder  express,  as  he  sillily 
thinks,  what  he  knew  was  not  the 
meaning  of  Mr  Sadler.  Mr  Sadler 
was  shewing  that  human  food  could 
be  made  to  multiply  as  fast  as  hu- 
man beings — in  a  world,  generally 
speaking,  "  all  but  unoccupied  ;" 
where  he  said,  for  instance,  that  men 
might  plant  twice  the  number  of 

Eeas,  and  breed  from  a  double  num- 
er  of  the  same  animals,  with  equal 
prospect  of  the  multiplication.  Ex- 
pound that  sentence  in  his  own  way, 
and  the  Reviewer,  being,  though  a 
boy,  not  exactly  Wordsworth's  Idiot 
Boy,  son  of  Betty  Foy,  must  see  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  it 
and  Mr  Sadler's  entire  theory.  Nay,  he 
knows  that  the  equal  multiplication 
of  the  same  number  of  human  beings, 
under  otherwise  similar  circum- 
stances, on  an  equal  space,  is  a  part 
of  Mr  Sadler's  theory.  Aye,  so  well 
does  he  know  it,  that  elsewhere  he 
interprets  the  principle  so  rigidly,  as 
to  demand  in  proof  of  it,  the  very 
same  degree  of  multiplication,  though 
the  circumstances  Mr  Sadler  has 
specially  enumerated  as  constantly 
affecting  the  principle,  are  dissimilar! 
And  yet,  here,  the  poor  creature 
dreams  that  he  has  d  etected  ignorance 
and  inconsistency  in  Mr  Sadler, 
when,  in  treating  of  the  subject  as 
referable  to  a  world  "  all  but  un- 
occupied," that  gentleman  assumes 
that  a  pea  might  be  planted,  or  a 
sheep  introduced,  in  the  unoccupied 
parts,  with  at  least  equal  prospect 
of  multiplication,  compared  with  the 
increase  in  parts  possessed  and  culti- 
vated !  The  brazen  effrontery  of 
misrepresentation  can  go  no  farther 
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than  this.  So  the  other  stripe — the 
tingler. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  ludi- 
crous and  loathsome  love  of  mali- 
cious misrepresentation,  which,  in  the 
mind  of  this  Reviewer,  is  absolutely 
a  disease.  Mr  Sadler  gives  a  list  of 
the  number  of  emigrants  who  had 
arrived  in  ten  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1817 — for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  Dr  Seybert, 
an  author  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  He 
thinks  that  the  number  in  that  list  is 
probably  too  small — the  accounts 
from  which  it  was  framed  having 
been,  in  all  likelihood,  casually  ob- 
tained. Indeed,  he  proves  that  the 
numbers  received  by  Dr  Seybert 
fell  far  short  of  the  real  ones — and  he 
proves  it  by  direct  evidence — no  less 
than  twenty  ports  having  been  omit- 
ted, which,  even  as  early  as  1796,  had 
been  placed  under  custom-house  re- 
gulations. And  having  proved  it,  he 
very  properly  says,  "  that  accounts 
thus  obtained,  if  not  wilfully  exag- 
gerated, must  always  fall  short  of  the 
truth."  The  infatuated  Reviewer, 
after  some  other  unprincipled  im- 
pertinence, says,  "  We  will,  how- 
ever, suppose  with  Mr  Sadler,  that 
Dr  Seybert,  finding  himself  compel- 
led to  choose  between  two  sins, pre- 
ferred telling  a  falsehood,  to  exagge- 
rating, and  consequently  underrated 
the  number  of  emigrants ! ! ! !"  If 
the  Reviewer  be  not  Wordsworth's 
Idiot  Boy,  and  the  son  of  Betty  Foy 
— what  is  he  ? 

But  Mr  Sadler,  having  thus  "flog- 
ged the  offending  Adam  out  of  him," 
finds  that  the  offending  Adam,  after 
a  short  flight,  will  return  to  his  for- 
mer habitation.  No  alternative  is 
left — but  to  resume  the  knout,  which 
he  wields  "  with  a  skill  and  dexteri- 
ty" which  may  well  excite  the  envy 
even  of  Christopher  North. 

Intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  his 
own  vanity  served  up  to  his  nostrils 
by  his  own  flattering  self  on  a  fla- 
ming censer,  of  which  the  smell  is 
far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  by- 
standers, who  rather  turn  their  faces 
a  little  to  the  one  side,  the  Reviewer 
exclaims, "Does  this  principle"  (the 
law  of  population  illustrated  by  Mi- 
Sadler)  "  vindicate  the  honour  of 
God  ?  Does  it  hold  out  any  new  hope 
or  comfort  to  man  ?  Not  at  all.  We 
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pledge  ourselves  to  shew,  with  the 
utmost  strictness  of  reasoning,  from 
Mr  Sadler's  own  principles,  and 
from  facts  of  the  most  notorious  de- 
scription, that  every  consequence 
which  follows  from  the  law  of  geo- 
metrical progression,  laid  down  by 
Mr  Mai  thus,  will  follow  from  the 
law,  miscalled  a  law  of  inverse  va- 
riation by  Mr  Sadler." 

Mr  Sadler  and  Christopher  North 
will  force  you  to  redeem  that  pledge 
— or  behold  the  knout.  Step  forth 
then,  sir,  to  the  middle  of  the  floor — 
and  now  for  your  "  utmost  strictness 
of  reasoning,"  and  your  "  facts  of  the 
most  notorious  description."  Here 
they  are.  "  London  is  the  most  thick- 
ly peopled  spot  of  its  size  in  the 
known  world.  Therefore  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  population  of  London 
must,  according  to  Mr  Sadler,  be  less 
than  the  fecundity  of  human  beings 
living  on  any  other  spot  of  equal 
size.  But  though,  according  to  Mr 
Sadler,  the  fecundity  is  less  in  Lon- 
don than  elsewhere,  and  though  the 
mortality  is  greater  there  than  else- 
where, we  find  that  even  in  London, 
the  number  of  births  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  of  deaths.  During  the 
ten  years  which  ended  with  1820, 
there  were  50,000  more  baptisms 
than  burials  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. It  follows,  therefore,  that 
even  within  London  itself,  an  in- 
crease of  the  population  is  taking 
place  by  internal  propagation  alone." 

Mr  Sadler  begins  with  contradict- 
ing the  whole  statement.  Perhaps 
the  Reviewer  is  the  only  man  in 
London  who  does  not  know  that  an 
immense  number  of  the  propagators 
there,  are,  and  have  always  been, 
derived  from  a  constant  and  im- 
mense influx  of  inhabitants  from  the 
country.  Dr  Price  states,  that  of 
3226  married  persons  examined  at 
the  Westminster  Infirmary,  only 
824  were  born  in  London.  In  the 
higher  ranks  the  proportion  would 
be  smaller.  The  Reviewer  might 
have  seen  this  fact  quoted  by  Mr 
Malthus. 

But  the  Reviewer,  in  his  all-com- 
prehensive ignorance  of  "  facts  of 
the  most  notorious  description,"  of 
course  does  not  know  one  fact  which 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  any 
one  writer  who  has  hitherto  address- 
ed himself  to  the  subject, — that  the 
registers  of  the  burials  in  London 


are  notoriously  and  immensely  defi- 
cient. Neither  has  it  been  once  de- 
nied, that,  relatively  to  the  register- 
ed births,  the  registered  burials  have 
constituted  a  great  and  growing  de- 
ficiency. 

The  population  of  London,  Mi- 
Sadler  observes,  from  1700  to  1750, 
appeal's  to  have  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary. In  the  former  year  it  is 
calculated  to  have  been  674,350  ;  in 
the  latter,  676,250— but  from  that 
time  to  the  date  of  the  last  census 
in  1821,  it  had  nearly  doubled,  ha- 
ving become  1,274,800.  Now,  the 
births  nearly  conformed  to  this  in- 
crease, the  ratio  having  somewhat 
diminished,  so  far,  therefore,  con- 
firming Mr  Sadler's  principle.  From 
1700  to  1750,  the  annual  registered 
births  averaged,  according  to  the 
published  registers,  17,099  ;  from 
1810  to  1820,  that  average  was 
28,489;  thus  the  population  had  in- 
creased 72  per  cent,  the  births  67 
per  cent.  Now,  presuming  that  the 
entered  burials  were  equally  com- 
plete, it  is  obvious  that  the  deaths 
also  would  have  increased  in  some- 
thing like  the  same  proportion.  But 
how  stands  the  fact  ?  Why,  the 
deaths  from  1700  to  1750  averaged, 
in  the  same  tables,  24,368;  from  1810 
to  1820,  (the  population  having  then 
nearly  doubled,)  they  averaged 
22,33 1  only  ! !  Most  absurd  would 
it  indeed  be  to  attempt  to  account 
for  so  immense  a  relative  diminution 
by  any  minute  calculation  about  the 
improvement  of  human  life — and 
well,  therefore,  is  Mr  Sadler,  after 
such  a  statement,  entitled  to  say, 
"  Can  another  word  be  necessary  to 
expose  to  ridicule  the  equally  confi- 
dent and  ignorant  assumptions  of  our 
Reviewer,  founded  upon  such  data 
as  these  ?" 

But  Mr  Sadler  does  not  quit  the 
Reviewer  on  this  exposure  of  his  ig- 
norance— but,  following  up  his  blow, 
prostrates  him  on  the  bosom  of  his  old 
mother  earth.  According  to  the  fore- 
going number  of  annual  burials,  the 
mortality  in  the  metropolis  is  only  one 
in  between  forty-nine  and  fifty  of  the 
entire  population.  In  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality trie  ages  of  the  deaths  are  clas- 
sified ;  and  it  appears  that  more  than 
a  third  of  the  number  of  the  born  die 
under  the  age  of  five  years.  Suppose 
then,  for  a  moment,  that  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  Reviewer  builds 
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his  refutation  of  Mr  Sadler's  theory 
were  true — what  follows  ?  Why,  that 
even  were  the  population  stationary, 
all  Londoners  who  survive  the  age 
of  five,  live,  on  the  average,  above 
threescore  and  ten  years  !  What  a 
shew  of  grey-headed  Cockneys  ! 

But  Mr  Sadler  cannot  help  giving 
a  slight  kick  to  the  Reviewer,  now 
that  he  is  down — not  to  hurt  him — 
but  simply  to  shew  his  contempt. 
It  is  stated  in  the  abstract  of  the 
registers  of  1811,  and  also  in  that  of 
1821,  that  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1794,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  col- 
lector on  the  then  tax  on  burials, 
that  3148  persons  were  interred  with- 
out being  registered,  and  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  whole  number  of 
interments,  or  even  of  burial  grounds, 
were  discoverable  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.  This  rectification  was 
imperfect,  even  in  1794 — what  then 
ought  to  be  the  additions  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  But  let  the  Reviewer  take 
the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  abstract  of 
the  registers  in  1794 — and  apply  it 
to  his  calculation  of  an  increase  of 
above  50,000,  decennially,  to  the  po- 
pulation of  London,  by  internal  pro- 
pagation only,  and  pray,  what  has 
become  of  his  "  utmost  strictness  of 
reasoning,"  and  his  "  facts  of  the 
most  notorious  description,"  and  his 
pledge  to  prove  Mr  Sadler  a  Mal- 
thusian  ? 

But  the  Reviewer  stirring  on  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  striving  to  get 
up,  Mr  Sadler,  to  keep  him  down  as 
long  as  it  may  be  his  will  and  plea- 
sure, sets  his  foot  upon  his  neck — 
thus.  The  accounts  which  prostrate 
Pomposo  has  assumed  as  relatively 
correct,  regarding  the  prolificness 
of  London,  inform  us,  that  there  were 
284,897 registered  births,  and  120,605 
marriages,  during  the  ten  years  from 
1810  to  1820.  These  numbers  give 
2.36  as  the  prolificness  of  each  mar- 
riage. Now,  we  learn  from  other 
documents,  that  about  half  the  deaths 
in  London  consist  of  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  even  all  the  survi- 
vors were  to  marry  at  twenty,  still 
that  a  married  couple  can  only  yield 
on  the  average  1.18  child  each,  that 
will  survive  to  marry.  Therefore, 
in  a  single  generation,  according  to 
those  statements,  as  far  "  as  internal 
propagation  is  concerned,"  2  dimi- 
nish to  IT\J^J,  or  200  persons  to  118 ; 
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and  yet  the  gentleman  on  the  ground- 
flat  maintains  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Mr  Sadler's  "  boasted  principle" 
to  prevent  the  whole  earth  from  be- 
coming "  as  thick  with  human  beings 
as  St  Giles's !"  But  assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  documents  to 
which  he  appeals,  and  on  which  he 
builds  his  pretended  refutation  of  Mi- 
Sadler,  then,  asks  that  inexorable 
statist,  what  is  there,  on  the  principle 
of  the  person  prostrate  beneath  his 
feet,  to  prevent  St  Giles's  parish  from 
becoming  a  Salisbury  Plain  ? 

"  It  is  thus,"  quoth  Mr  Sadler, 
"  that  the  Reviewer  has  redeemed 
his  pledge,  evinced '  the  utmost  strict- 
ness of  reasoning,'  and  shewn, '  from 
facts  of  the  most  notorious  descrip- 
tion,' that  my  principle  is  one  of  su- 
perfecundity.  He  has  done  this  by 
assuming  that  there  are  fewer  deaths 
in  London  now  than  there  were  a  cen- 
tury ago,  (now  when  there  are  more 
than  double  the  number  of  people  to 
die,)  and  consequently  that  half  the 
population  bid  fair  to  be  what  are 
called,  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  Struld- 
brugs,  or  immortal ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  those  who  survive  the  age  of 
five  years,  live,  at  present,  to  be- 
tween three  and  fourscore  each,  not 
here  and  there  one,  but  the  whole  of 
them  on  an  average.  An  old  Parr, 
therefore,  according  to  him,  would 
be  no  curiosity  in  London."  The  ima- 
gination again  beholds  in  astonish- 
ment street  and  square  all  crowded 
with  Cockneys, 

"  Who  look  so  old  and  grey, 
In  truth  you  find  it  hard  to  say 
They  e'er  could  have  been  young." 

The  Reviewer  having,  he  says, 
shewn  (shewn  ! !)  that  Mr  Sadler's 
Theory,  if  it  be  true,  is  as  much  a 
theory  of  superfecundity  as  that  of 
Mr  Malthus,  then  says,  "  but  it  is 
not  true — and  from  Mr  Sadler's  own 
tables  we  will  prove  that  that  is  not 
true."  Mr  Sadler  answers,  "  if  he 
does  not  make  use  of  my  tables  for 
the  purpose,  his  chance  of  refutation 
is  very  slight." — And  indeed  it  is — 
for  no  table,  poor  fellow,  does  he 
keep  of  his  own — he  cannot  afford  it 
— and  most  ungratefully,  but  impo- 
tent! y,  tries  to  upset  the  table  spread 
for  him  in  the  wilderness  of  his  own 
intellectual  powers,  by  a  man  who 
is  entitled,  by  the  endowment  of  na- 
ture, to  be  liberal  of  gifts  to  paupers— 
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even  though,  as  in  this  case,  they  too 
often  prey  on  the  charity  they  abuse. 
The  Reviewer,  accordingly,  suppres- 
ses every  thing  that  is  necessary, 
either  to  comprehend  or  prove  Mr 
Sadler's  Theory,  and  selects  from  two 
or  three  tables,  out  of  a  hundred,  one 
fact  or  two,  out  of  thousands,  which, 
in  his  ignorant  spite,  he  conceives  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  it.  Such  is 
his  method  of  induction — and  yet, 
would  you  believe  it?  he  quotes 
Lord  Bacon — and,  no  doubt,  prides 
himself  on  being  a  strict  disciple  of 
the  Verulam  School ! 

Now,  had  the  Reviewer  shewn 
not  one  or  two  facts  merely,  but 
dozens — aye  scores — irreconcilable 
with  Mr  Sadler's  theory,  he  would 
not,  by  such  shewing,  have  proved  it 
false — but,  as  a  philosopher,  would 
have  been  called  upon  by  the  love 
of  truth  to  find  some  explanation  of 
these  apparent  inconsistencies — since 
many  hundred  facts  had  been  not 
only  brought  forward  all  reconcila- 
ble with  it,  but  accountable  only  by 
it,  for  one  that  might  seem  to  contra- 
dict it.  But  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
— if,  indeed,  any  thing  can  be  surpri- 
sing in  the  stupidity  of  the  person  of 
whom  Mr  Sadler  has  made  such  an 
exposure,  and  such  a  spectacle,  that 
the  fact  or  two  which  he  has  put  his 
paws  upon  among  the  mighty  multi- 
tude, turn  out  utterly  "  feckless," 
admit  of  the  easiest  explanation,  or 
rather  have  no  bearing  whatever 
against  the  theory  he  in  vain  would, 
even  in  the  most  insignificant  point, 
impugn. 

Thus,  among  a  great  number  of 
others,  Mr  Sadler  gives  one  table, 
which  proves  the  principle  for  which 
he  contends,  from  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land classed,  most  scrupulously,  ac- 
cording to  the  condensation  of  their 
inhabitants.  And  he  has  afterwards 
added  one  of  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, from  which  he  deduces  that  the 
same  principle  seems  to  be  in  opera- 
tion  even  in  the  minuter  divisions 
of  the  county  when  similarly  class- 
ed. But  on  the  strict  accuracy  of 
this  table,  having  had  to  compute  the 
areas  of  the  several  Hundreds  him- 
self, he  lays  no  stress ;  nor,  of  course, 
did  he  expect  that  in  single  instances 
the  existence  of  the  principle  would 
have  been  clearly  manifested,  nor 
indeed  does  the  nature  of  his  proof 
require  it.  Knowing  all  this,  the  Re- 
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viewer,  most  unlike  an  honest  en- 
quirer after  truth,  and  most  like  a 
dishonest  enquirer  after  falsehood, 
takes  this  very  table,  to  fish  out  of 
it,  if  possible,  "  some  fack,"  to  prove 
that  Mr  Sadler's  theory  cannot  be 
true! 

But  he  is  no  angler — either  with 
the  fly  or  worm — ignorant  alike  of 
surface  and  ground-fishing — and  ac- 
cordingly he  flogs  the  waters  he  has 
muddied  in  vain — not  a  fish  will 
either  rise  or  bitp,  to  reward  his 
pains  and  his  patience ;  he  has  not 
so  much  even  as  "one  glorious 
nibble." 

Here  is  his  objection.  "  In  Al- 
mondness,  where,  Mr  Sadler  tells  us, 
the  population  is  267  to  the  square 
mile,  there  are  415  births  to  100 
marriagefi.  The  population  of  Al- 
mondness  is  twice  as  thick  as  the 
population  of  the  nine  counties  re- 
ferred to  in  the  other  table ;  yet  the 
number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is 
greater  in  Almondness  than  in  those 
counties.  Once  more,  Mr  Sadler 
tells  us,  that  in  three  counties  in 
which  the  population  was  from  300 
to  350  on  the  square  mile,  the  births 
to  100  marriages  were  353  ;  and  he 
afterwards  rates  them  at  375.  Again, 
we  say,  let  him  take  his  choice.  But 
from  his  table  of  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  it  appears  that  in  the 
Hundred  of  Leyland,  where  the 
population  is  364  to  the  square 
mile,  the  number  of  births  to  100 
marriages,  is  391.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  marriages  becoming  more 
fruitful  as  the  population  becomes 
denser." 

Here  we  think  we  hear  the  little 
Bantam — feathered  down  to  the  toes 
— and  as  proud  of  his  red  fiery  comb 
and  wattles,  as  if  what 


-"  seems  his  head, 


The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on" — 

clap  his  wings  and  crow — forgetting 
that  even  in  the  fable  it  is  not  such 
a  cock  that  is  said  to  frighten  the 
lion. 

Mr  Sadler  asks  him  if  he  does  not 
recollect  a  reason  more  than  ade- 
quate to  produce  this  difference, 
which  he  himself,  the  Reviewer,  re- 
cognises, when  talking  of  the  New 
States  of  North  America  ?  That  rea- 
son is — the  removals  which  take 
place  to  any  particular  country  or 
district,  consisting  mostly  of  indivi- 
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duals  in  the  prime  of  life.  Many  of 
these, doubtless,  are  unmarried;  but 
many  are  married ;  and  thither  they 
go  to  better  their  condition,  or  to 
find  employment  for  their  children. 
Now,  does  the  Reviewer,  asks  Mi- 
Sadler,  write  in  English,  and  not 
know  that  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  such  settlers,  who  annually  pro- 
ceed to  Lancashire  ?  Ignorant  as  he 
is,  how  should  he  have  known  that 
in  respect  of  the  two  very  divi- 
sions in  question,  their  rate  of  in- 
crease during  ten  years,  from  1811 
and  1821,  proves  the  fact?  For  the 
Hundred  of  Almondness  has  in- 
creased 26  per  cent  during  that  term, 
and  that  of  Leyland  above  21  per 
cent ;  so  that  the  increase  on  both 
is  above  24  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
or  about  half  as  much  again  as  that 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  king- 
dom at  large  during  the  same  period! 
Yet  Mr  Sadler  has  ascertained  that 
there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  marriages  celebrated  in  these  two 
hundreds,  than  there  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, in  the  whole  kingdom.  Why  ? 
Because,  obviously,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  increase  is  made  up 
of  the  constant  accessions  of  those 
who  are  already  married.  Is  not, 
then,  a  difference  of  about  four  per 
cent  in  the  prolificness  of  Leylaud, 
for  instance,  compared  with  that  of 
the  four  English  counties  the  Re- 
viewer refers  to,  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  ?  Nor  dare  he  to 
deny  it.  For  the  Reviewer  him- 
self has  accounted  for  differences, 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  about 
100  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
children  in  America  to  the  prolific 
females,  to  the  same  cause — emigra- 
tion. Will  he  swallow  a  camel,  and 
boggle  at  a  gnat  ? — the  body  of  an 
elephant,  and  choke  upon  the  tail  ? 

Mr  Sadler  has  given  what  the  Re- 
viewer calls  "  a  long  table  of  all  the 
towns  of  England."  It,  he  says,  "  is 
alone  sufficient  to  upset  the  whole 
theory."  Hear  him.  "  We  find  that 
the  fecundity  in  towns  of  fewer  than 
8000  inhabitants  is  actually  much 
greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  fecundity 
in  towns  of  between  3000  and  4000, 
is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average  fe- 
cundity of  the  kingdom.  The  ave- 
rage fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  towns 
of  fewer  than  3000  inhabitants  is 
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about  four  ;  in  towns  of  between 
3000  and  4000  inhabitants,  it  is  3.60. 
Now,  the  average  fecundity  of  Eng- 
land, when  it  contained  only  160  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile,  and  when, 
therefore,  according  to  the  new  law 
of  population,  the  fecundity  must 
have  been  greater  than  it  now  is, 
was,  according  to  Mr  Sadler,  3.66 
to  a  marriage.  To  proceed :  the 
fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  the  Eng- 
lish towns  of  between  3000  and  4000 
is  stated  at  3.56.  But  when  we 
turn  to  Mr  Sadler's  table  of  the  coun- 
ties, we  find  the  fecundity  of  a  mar- 
riage in  Warwickshire  and  Stafford- 
shire rated  at  only  3.48 ;  and  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Surrey  at  only  3.41. 
These  facts  disprove  Mr  Sadler's 
principle ;  and  the  fact  on  which  he 
lays  so  much  stress,  that  the  fecun- 
dity is  less  in  the  great  towns  than 
in  the  small  towns,  does  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  prove  his  principle." 

Again  we  hear  the  Bantam  crow- 
ing. He  ceases  his  scraugh — and 
says  that  the  fact  of  the  fecundity  of 
Manchester  being  less  than  the  fe- 
cundity of  Sandwich  or  Guildford, 
is  a  circumstance  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr  Sadler's  theory ;  but  that 
the  fecundity  of  Sandwich  is  greater 
than  the  average  fecundity  of  Kent 
— that  the  fecundity  of  Guildford  is 
greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of 
Surrey — as  from  Mr  Sadler's  own 
tables  appears  to  be  the  case — these 
are  facts,  he  says,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  his  theory.  We  say  they  are  not. 

The  statistical  account  of  all  the 
places  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer  in 
this  triumphant  passage  is  thorough- 
ly known  to  Mr  Sadler.  The  Review- 
er knows  no  more  of  it  than  if  they 
were  in  the  moon.  All  he  knows  is 
what  Mr  Sadler  has  told  him  in  his 
tables,  about  the  mere  numbers  of 
their  population.  And  did  the  infa- 
tuated quibbler  never  for  a  moment 
stop  to  consider,  whether  it  was  like- 
ly or  not  that  the  man  who  construct- 
ed the  tables  should  know  how  they 
bore  upon  his  own  theory  ?  Did  no 
suspicion  ever  enter  his  mind  that, 
in  all  this  botheration  of  his  about 
tables,  he  might  flounder  into  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor,  and  break  his  neck  ? 
In  the  first  place,  then,  concerning 
the  very  first  town  he  mentions, 
Sandwich,  the  census  remarks,  that 
part  of  its  liberties  lie  in  the  adjacent 
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hundreds,  and  are  entered  among 
them,  a  fact  which  of  itself  divests 
the  computation  of  all  certainty. 

Secondly,  as  to  Guildford,the  other 
instance,  the  same  census  states,  that 
its  registers  include  those  of  three  Dis- 
senting congregations,  the  only  ones 
inserted  in  the  returns  of  the  whole 
county,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
a  small  body  of  Quakers,  which,  as 
including  the  marriages  also  of  that 
denomination,  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  proportion.  So  ignorant  is  the 
Reviewer  of  the  very  census  he  se- 
lects for  his  purpose!  Indeed,  he 
will  not  learn,  let  Mr  Sadler  din  it 
into  his  ears  ever  so  often,  that  there 
are  frequently  such  variations  in  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  that  in 
some  cases  they  leave  a  town  with- 
out a  single  marriage — as  in  the  case 
of  Macclesfield. 

But,  thirdly,  Mr  Sadler  flings  these 
answers  from  him,  in  the  careless- 
ness of  a  man  provided  with  other 
irresistible  proofs  of  the  ignorance 
of  his  antagonist,  and  proceeds  by  a 
more  simple  and  decisive  method 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  objection. 
He  leaves  the  Reviewer  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  braggadocio,  who,  ha- 
ving called  upon  a  crowd  to  behold 
in  what  grand  style  he  would  run  you 
through  the  body,  finds  his  own  wea- 
pon twitched  out  of  his  hand  and  over 
his  head,  and  yours  beating  a  tat- 
too on  his  skull,  which  rings  like  an 
alarm-bell  all  round  the  neighbour- 
hood. "  That  the  fecundity  of  Guild- 
ford  is  greater  than  the  average 
fecundity  of  Surrey — as  from  his  own 
tables  appears  to  be  the  case — these 
are  facts  utterly  inconsistent  with 
his  theory."  So  has  said  the  Reviewer 
— believing  the  population  of  Surrey 
to  be  rural  in  the  extreme,  and  to  be 
sprinkled  over  hill  and  plain  in  pretty 
little  single  cottages, fitter  themes  for 
Poetry  than  Political  Economy.  This 
assertion,  Mr  Sadler  rightly  repre- 
sents as  the  climax  of  absurdity.  In 
the  last  census,  Surrey  numbered 
398,658  inhabitants,  and  to  say  not  a 
word  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
county,  above  two  hundred  thousand 
of  these  (ire  ivithin  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. Pray  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
us  and  yourself,  good  Master  Lieu- 
tenant, how  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  Mr  Sadler's  principle,  that  the 
fecundity  of  Guildford,  Avhich  num- 
bers about  3000  inhabitants,  should 
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be  greater  than  the  average  fecundity 
of  Surrey,  made  up,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ?  And,  pray  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  us  and  yourself,  good 
Master  Lieutenant,  after  you  have 
drawn  in  your  breath  on  having 
answered  the  above  query,  why  the 
fecundity  of  a  given  number  of 
marriages  in  the  clean  little  rural 
towns  you  allude  to,  while  in  the 
act,  as  you  suppose,  of  demolishing 
Mr  Sadler's  principle,  should  not, 
according  to  that  principle,  be  some- 
what higher  than  that  of  an  equal 
number,  half-taken  from  the  heart  of 
Birmingham  or  Manchester,  and  half 
from  the  populous  districts  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  ?  Why  should 
you  stare  like  a  stuck  pig,  or  make 
mouths  like  a  monkey  at  Mr  Sadler, 
on  being  told  by  that  gentleman  that 
the  average  fecundity  in  towns  of 
fewer  than  3000  inhabitants  is  about 
four,  or  towns  of  between  4000  and 
5000,  3.66  to  a  marriage,  while 
that  of  a  marriage  in  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire — where  you  think 
according  to  his  principles  it  should 
be  greater — is  somewhat  less — being 
3.48 — in  Lancashire  and  Surrey  but 
8.41?  Surrey  is  settled.  Well,  then, 
with  respect  to  Warwickshire.  Do 
you  not  know  that  in  Warwickshire, 
far  above  half  the  population  is  com- 
prised in  large  towns  ?  On  the  top 
of  the  "  cheap  and  nasty,"  did  you 
never  pass  through  Birmingham  ? 
Soho !  Soho  ! — As  to  Staffordshire, 
besides  the  large  and  populous  towns 
in  its  iron  districts,  situated  so  close 
together  as  almost  to  form,  for  con- 
siderable distances,  a  continuous 
street — heard  you  never  of  the  pot- 
teries, a  great  population  recently 
accumulated,  not  included,  indeed, 
in  the  towns  distinctly  recorded  in  the 
censuses,  but  vastly  exceeding  in  its 
condensation  that  found  in  the 
places  to  which  you  allude  ?  What 
puzzles  you  with  Lancashire  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  population  is  made  up  of  the 
inhabitants  of  two  only  of  the  towns 
of  that  county  ?  And  that  far  above 
half  of  it  is  contained  in  towns,  com- 
pared with  which,  those  you  refer  to 
are  villages  ?  Nay,  even  the  very 
hamlets  of  the  manufacturing  parts  of 
Lancashire  are  often  more  populous. 
So  you  perceive,  silly  sir,  that  when 
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you  asserted, and  pledged  yourself  to 
prove,  that "  Mr  Sadler's  own  tables," 
the  "  long  table  of  all  the  towns  of 
England,"  "  are  alone  sufficient  to 
upset  his  whole  theory;"  you  had 
"  not  the  faintest  notion"  of  the 
consequences  of  your  rashness—- 
namely, an  exhibition  or  rather  ex- 
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posure  of  your  own  ignorance — an 
ignorance  almost  too  perfect  to  be 
credible  in  a  world  like  this — too 
perfect,  assuredly,  long  to  live  pure 
here  below — and  destined,  after  pass- 
ing before  our  eyes  in  brief  Review, 
to  be  for  ever  relegated  to  Limbo. 


CHAPTER  III. 


PERHAPS  the  Reviewer,  whose  total 
ignorance  of  his  own  country  has 
been  exposed  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, is  more  at  home  in  Prussia,  or 
the  Netherlands,  or  America — coun- 
tries into  which  he  follows  Mr  Sadler, 
to  smash  his  principle  there  too—- 
that is,  to  fling  plate  after  plate  of 
cracked  crockery  against  the  walls  of 
a  church,  with  the  savage  purpose  of 
reducing  the  whole  fabric  to  ruins. 

He  fixes  upon  a  table  regarding 
Prussia,  which,  of  course,  as  usual, 
"  completely  disproves  Mr  Sadler's 
whole  principle."  Such  is  the  grim 
look  of  this  table,  that  he  is  at  first 
loath  to  approach  it.  "  We  are  sorry," 
quoth  he,  "  to  disturb  Mr  Sadler's 
complacency."  But  this  amiable 
weakness— this  Christian  repugnance 
to  the  infliction  of  mental  pain — by 
an  effort  of  stoical  magnanimity  he 
conquers — arid  forthwith,  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  Mr  Sadler's  compla- 
cency, like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
wine,  doth  he,  as  we  said  before, 

"  Insupportably  his  foot  advance." 

But  something  catches  his  toe — he 
stumbles  and  trips — and  Mr  Sadler, 
sorry  to  have  even  thus  far  had  "  his 
complacency  disturbed,"  comes 
across  the  nape  of  his  neck  with  his 
critical  cane — almost  like  the  very 
Crutch — and  lo !  the  Reviewer  on  the 
ground,  for  the  fortieth  time  at  least 
— for  no  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
among  the  unfortunate  youths  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  annual  regis- 
ters of  many  lands,  ever  in  so  short 
a  time  experienced  as  many  ups-and- 
downs — to  say  nothing  of  the  rubs — 
of  life. 

From  the  table  in  question,  re- 
garding Prussia,  it  appears,  that  at 
more  than  one  period  (1754-1784) 
when  collections  of  the  facts  requi- 
red were  made,  those  facts  are  found 
to  corroborate  Mr  Sadler's  principle. 
But  Mr  Sadler  plainly  intimated  that 


the  later  document  was  the  more 
complete  and  correct.  Indeed  the 
table  of  the  date  1754,  is  very  imper- 
fect. But  Mr  Sadler  gives  two  others 
— of  the  same  date,  1784 — one  drawn 
up  by  Baumaunn,  the  other  by  Bas- 
ching — which  also  vary  consider- 
ably ;  and  because  they  did  so,  Mi- 
Sadler  inserted  them  all  in  his  work 
— for  though  never  dreaming,  he  tells 
us,  of  their  critical  accuracy,  more 
especially  of  the  correctness  of  the 
first  one,  still  he  found  they  were 
equally  confirmatory  of  his  principle, 
though  taken  at  two  differentperiods, 
and  by  three  different  individuals. 
But  the  Reviewer  appeals  exclusive- 
ly to  the  document  notoriously  and 
grossly  defective,  and  then  exclaims 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  Mi- 
Sadler's  principle  is  erroneous.  He 
then  prates  about  the  Seven  Years' 
War— the  1754,  and  the  1784— of 
which  Mr  Sadler  shews  that  he 
knows  nothing,  except  a  small  por- 
tion of  misunderstanding,  picked  out 
of  a  table  given  as  defective,  but 
which,  though  told  to  the  contrary, 
little  Obstinacy  would  persist  in  quo- 
ting as  complete. 

But  Mr  Sadler,  no  way  "  sorry  to 
disturb  his  complacency,"  does  not 
suffer  the  Reviewer  to  continue 
chuckling  over  the  said  table — with 
his  legs  under  the  mahogany — and  as 
he  waxeth  pot-valiant,  prating  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  dpcuments 
now  referred  to,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, and  they  were  properly  ar- 
ranged, though  our  wiseacre  could 
not  seehow,indieatedtlie  truth  of  Mi- 
Sadler's  theory — and  he  never  said 
they  did  more — they  tended  to  shew 
that  the  prolificness  of  human  beings, 
however  estimated,  varied  in  Prussia, 
atthese  different  periods,inversely  to 
the  condensation  of  the  population. 
But  since  the  publication  of  Mr  Sad- 
ler's work,  he  has  seen  another  cen- 
sus of  Prussia,  namely,  that  of  the 
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year  1827,  in  the  Bulletin  UniverseL 
See  how  it  corroborates  the  principle. 
In  those  provinces  of  Prussia  where 
there  are  less  than  2000  inhabitants 
to  the  "  mille  carre,"  the  births  to 
100  marriages  were491 — where  there 
are  from  2000  to  4000  on  the  same 
space,  the  proportion  lessened  to 
452 ;  where  there  are  from  4000  to 
6000  inhabitants  on  the  same  space, 
it  sunk  to  443 ;  while  in  the  capital 
the  proportion  was  371  only. 

But  farther.  Between  the  years 
1784  and  1827,the  population  of  Prus- 
sia has  considerably  increased.  In 
1784,  there  were  in  Prussia  44,679 
marriages,  and  209,819  births;  or  a 
proportion  of  very  near  470  births  to 
every  100  marriages.  In  1827,  how- 
ever, the  marriages  were  106,270,  and 
the  births  490,660;  or  461  births  to 
100  marriages,  shewing  that  in  Prus- 
sia, as  elsewhere,  the  prolificness  of 
marriages  diminishes  as  the  popula- 
tion condensates. 

But  finally,  the  population  of  Prus- 
sia, within  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1828,  had  increased  about  two  mil- 
lions. Yes,  good  Master  Lieutenant, 
it  had ;  and  as  we  believe  there  were 
some  wars,  not  long  before  that  pe- 
riod, in  which  Prussia  was  not  al- 
lowed to  stand  altogether  aloof,  you 
may  perhaps  ask  Mr  Sadler  how 
this  increase  is  reconcilable  with 
his  theory,  just  as  you  asked  him, 
a  little  while  ago,  very  foolishly  we 
fear,  to  look  at  the  increase  of  the 
Prussian  population  during  the  long 
peace  which  followed  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  than  which  you  say  no 
fact  is  better  ascertained  in  history, 
and  which,  we  are  sure,  Mr  Sad- 
ler never  felt  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  doubt  or  deny — the  good  old 
worthy  and  well-ascertained  fact 
being  of  the  most  harmless  descrip- 
tion. The  population  of  Prussia, 
then,  within  the  ten  years  aforesaid, 
lias  increased,  Mr  Sadler  tells  us, 
about  two  millions.  But  in  what 
proportions?  Taking  periods  of  three 
years  each,  and  commencing  with 
1819— from  that  year  to  1822,  the 
increase  was  6-^y  per  cent;  from  1822 
to  182.3,  it  was  five  per  cent;  from 
1825  to  1828  it  was  3^  per  cent: 
therefore  the  annual  increase  has 
been  regularly  diminishing,  though 
the  country  has  been  all  the  while 
rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity,  and 
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receiving  annually,  according  to 
Malte-Brun,  a  vast  accession  of  in- 
habitants by  emigration. 

The  Reviewer  has  not  made  much 
of  his  motion  to  Prussia.  But  he  is 
off  to  the  Netherlands — and  so  is 
Mr  Sadler — and  so  is  Christopher 
North. 

"  It  is  scarcelynecessary,"  says  the 
Re  viewer,  "to  say  any  thing  aboutthe 
censuses  of  the  Netherlands,  as  Mi- 
Sadler  himself  confesses  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  them 
with  his  theory,  and  helps  out  his 
awkward  explanation  by  supposing, 
quite  gratuitously,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
that  the  official  documents  are  inac- 
curate." To  this  piece  of  imperti- 
nence, Mr  Sadler  thus  gives  the 
squabash.  "  As  it  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  any  thing  about  the 
censuses  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  a 
pity  that  what  has  been  said  is  again 
mere  misrepresentation.  What  he 
says  about  my  supposition  being 
gratuitous,  is  gratuitously  '  false.' 
The  fact  is  as  well  known  as  that 
there  are  censuses  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  existence ;  and  moreover,  I 
refer  the  Reviewer,  for  my  '  quite 
gratuitous'  supposition,  to  M.  Que- 
telet,  whom,  had  he  understood  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  ventured  to 
write,  he  would  have  known  to  be 
the  great  authority  on  this  branch  of 
the  statistics  of  the  Pays-Bas." 

And  what  truth  may  there  be  in 
the  Reviewer's  other  assertion, "  that 
Mr  Sadler  himself  confesses  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  censuses  of  the  Netherlands  with 
his  theory  ?"  Why  it  is  as  "  gratui- 
tously false"  as  Mr  Sadler  has  de- 
clared the  other  to  be ;  for  Mr  Sad- 
ler, having  'examined  and  faithfully 
presented  us  with  the  striking  proofs 
which  they  give  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory,  so  far  from  "  confessing  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
them  with  it,"  says, "  these,  then,  are 
the  results  deduced  from  examination 
of  the  censuses  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  superficial  ob- 
servers have  observed  negative  the 
principle  I  have  examined;  on  the 
contrary,  they  establish  a  species  of 
proof  in  its  favour,  founded  even  on 
the  very  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it,  exhibiting  the  law 
of  population  accomplishing,  with 
equal  certainty,  its  ultimate  designs, 
when  the  circumstances  under  which 
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it  operates  are  the  most  varied,  and 
so  adjusting  them  into  a  series  of 
minute  and  constant  adaptations,  as 
still  to  regulate  the  increase  of  hu- 
man beings  by  the  space  they  have 
to  possess,  and  the  means  provided 
for  their  sustentation." 

Mr  Sadler,  then,  has  said  and 
shewn,  that  the  Reviewer  went  to  the 
Netherlands  for  no  other  purpose, 
at  least  he  has  not  attempted  to 
effect  any  other,  than  to  tell  two  gra- 
tuitous falsehoods. 

Let  us  now  accompany  him  to 
America — to  the  United  States. 

"  The  argument  which  Mr  Sadler 
has  drawn  from  the  United  States,  will 
detain  us  but  for  a  very  short  time. 
He  has  not  told  us — perhaps  he  had 
not  the  means  of  telling  us — what 
proportion  the  number  of  births,  in 
different  parts  of  that  country,  bears 
to  the  number  of  marriages.  He 
shews,  that  in  the  thinly  peopled 
States,  the  number  of  children  bears 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  number 
of  grown-up  people,  than  in  the  old 
States ;  and  this,  he  conceives,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  population  is  unfavour- 
able to  fecundity.  We  deny  the 
inference  altogether.  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.  The  back 
settlements  are,  for  the  most  part, 
peopled  by  emigration  from  the  old 
States,  and  emigrants  are  almost 
always  breeders." 

Let  us  see  how  Mr  Sadler  smashes 
this  basket  of  brittle  ware. 

First,  why  should  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  United  States,  de- 
tain the  Reviewer  but  a  short  time? 
Mr  Sadler  has  devoted  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  his  work  to  America, 
and  given  numerous  tables.  Is  that 
large  part  of  his  work  good  or  bad — 
strong  or  weak — true  or  false  ?  A 
glorious  opportunity  does  it  afford — 
it'  bad,  weak,  and  false — for  the  Re- 
viewer to  settle  Mr  Sadler ;  but 
he  saw  that  it  is  good — strong — 
and  true — and  therefore,  he  could 
waste  page  after  page  of  puerile, 
yea  "  maist  bairnly"  botheration 
about  mere  words,  shying  things — 
and  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  off — "  the 
United  States  will  detain  us  but  a 
very  short  time" — and  during  that 
very  short  time,  why  he  keeps  shut 
eyes  and  ears,  and  on  his  return 
home,  begins  verifying  his  experi- 


ence, by  reference  to  some  para- 
graphs in  pamphlets,  about  the  back 
settlements. 

Secondly,  Mr  Sadler  is  in  no  such 
hurry  to  quit  the  United  States— nor 
are  we — nor — gentle  reader — we 
hope  are  you  j  tor  Mr  Sadler,  ha- 
ving proved,  by  the  direct  evidence 
of  the  registers  of  the  births  and 
marriages  of  every  country  in  Europe 
which  has  furnished  these  facts,  that 
the  prolificness  of  human  beings, 
under  similar  circumstances,  varies 
inversely  as  their  condensation,  pro- 
ceeds, in  his  Great  Work,  to  deduce 
the  same  important  principle  from 
the  statistics  of  America.  "  But  why 
not  from  the  registers  of  the  births 
and  marriages  here  too  ?"  The  Re- 
viewer, with  his  usual  candour,  slyly 
says,  "  Mr  Sadler  has  not  told  us — 
perhaps  he  had  not  the  means  of 
telling  us."  "  I  had  not  the  means 
of  telling  you,"  replies  Mr  Sadler — 
"  but  for  a  reason  of  which,  from 
your  ignorance  of  the  subject,  which 
may  be  some  apology  for  your  mode 
of  speech,  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware — namely,because  no  such  lists 
exist." 

Thirdly,  the  Reviewer,  in  the  pass- 
age quoted  from  him,  and  now  un- 
dergoing the  process,  not  of  gradual 
decay,  but  sudden  demolition,  says 
"  that  Mr  Sadler  merely  shews,  that  in 
the  thinly  peopled  States,  the  num- 
ber of  children  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  grown-up 
people  than  in  the  old  States ;  and 
this,  Mi  Sadler  conceives,  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  '  condensation, 
of  the  population  is  unfavourable  to 
fecundity.' "  "  This,"  replies  Mr  Sad- 
ler, "  is  also,  I  regret  to  say,  a  wil- 
ful misrepresentation.  I  say  nothing 
of  '  grown-up  people'  as  such — and 
the  Reviewer  again  misstates  my  ar- 
gument, for  the  express  purpose  of 
concealing  it  from  those  of  his  readers 
whom  he  hopes,  by  a  tissue  of  such 
falsifications  as  these,  to  prevent 
from  reading  it  for  themselves."  But 
read  it  will  be— in  good  time — by 
many  thousands — in  the  original 
Work — meanwhile,  what  it  is,  shall 
shortly  be  stated  in  Maga. 

Fourthly,  then,  Mr  Sadler  states 
his  own  proposition — which  the  Re- 
viewer has  basely  misstated — thus. 
The  proportion  of  children  under 
ten,  to  the  females  between  sixteen 
arid  forty-five — or  in  other  words— * 
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the  child-bearing  women — varies  in- 
versely to  the  condensation  of  the 
population.  Will  the  Reviewer  dare 
to  deny  that  Mr  Sadler  has  proved 
this  ?  If  he  do,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  deny  that  the  children  under  ten 
in  America  have  been  born  of  fe- 
males between  sixteen  and  forty-five. 
Mr  Sadler's  demonstration  is  found- 
ed on  great  and  uniform  variations, 
obeying  the  degree  of  condensation 
of  the  population,  and  the  Reviewer, 
preposterously  as  he  opines  on  all 
the  topics  on  which  he  blindly 
touches,  would  hardly  on  this  occa- 
sion shuffle  in  the  preventive  check. 
But  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  saying 
what  opinions  the  witty  father  or 
husband — we  wot  not  what  to  call 
him— of  the  lady  with  1.762,500 
children,  may  hold  about  the  period 
by  nature  allowed  for  child-bearing 
— and  it  is  very  possible,  so  odd  are 
some  of  his  other  notions — odd 
enough  to  startle  the  most  enthusias- 
tic of  Malthusians — that  infancy  is 
not  the  bearer  of  mere  dolls — nor  old 
age  the  season  of  mere  dotage — but 
that  human  beings,  "  to  speak  with 
strict  accuracy,"  never  precocious  or 
premature— and  never  effete — from 
bright-haired  childhood  to  "  hoary 
eld,"  may  be,  and  are,  actively  occu- 
pied in  peopling  the  earth. 

Fifthly,  the  Reviewer  having,  as 
we  have  seen,  misstated  Mr  Sadler's 
argument,  let  us  now  see  how  he  re- 
futes it.  We  must  here,  too,  requote 
a  few  of  his  words.  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  the  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  The  back  settle- 
ments are,  for  the  most  part,  peopled 
by  emigration  from  the  old  states — 
and  emigrants  are  almost  always 
breeders.  They  are  almost  always 
vigorous  people  in  the  prime  of  life." 
Good — granted — and  given  tohim  by 
Mr  Sadler,  from  whom, notwithstand- 
ing, he  stole  it.  But  though  good — 
granted — and  given  to  him  by  Mr 
Sadler,  from  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing, lie  stole  it,  the  observation  of  the 
Reviewer  about  the  vigour  of  emi- 
grants has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue.  For  the 
question  at  issue  is  not  whether  emi- 
grants in  the  prime  of  life  multiply 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  infi- 
nitely faster  than  can  an  entire  po- 
pulation, consisting  of  due  propor- 
tions of  infancy,  childhood,  old  age, 
weakness,  and  decrepitude,  in  short, 


made  up  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
of  life — a  fact  which  none  but  he,  and 
the  school  of  which  he  is  a  most  ig- 
norant disciple,  ever  doubted — but 
the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  an 
equal  number  of  married  women, 
from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of 
age,  would  not,  on  his  principle,  have 
an  equal  chance  of  prolificness,  whe- 
ther they  were,  for  example,  resi- 
ding in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
or  Missouri  ?  In  this  total  eclipse 
and  irrecoverable  dark — the  Review- 
er accounts  for  the  great  difference 
and  variations  in  the  prolificness  of 
these  populations,  by  what  Mr  Sad- 
ler justly  calls  one  of  the  strangest 
reasons  ever  urged,  and  which  it  is 
indeed  "  difficult  to  keep  one's  coun- 
tenance" (a  favourite  expression  of 
countenance  with  the  Reviewer) 
while  reading,  to  wit, "  that  emigrants 
to  the  back  settlements  are  almost  all 
vigorous  people  in  the  prime  of  life." 
They  are  j  but  pray — thou  "  wale 
o'  wiseacres" — is  a  given  number  of 
females  between  sixteen  and  forty- 
five,  in  the  back  settlements,  more 
"  vigorous,"  more  in  the  "  prime,  of 
life,"  than  an  equal  number  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  age  in  the  other 
states — in  the  front  settlements  ?  If 
they  are,  what  made  them  so  ?  From 
what  race  of  parents  were  they  born  ? 
of  what  wondrous  land  are  they  the 
Antochthenes  ?  "  Had  I,"  says  Mi- 
Sadler,  "  in  proof  of  my  theory,  as- 
serted that  the  females  migrating 
with  their  fathers  or  husbands,  to 
London  or  Manchester,  were,  just  as 
the  argument  demanded,  more  or 
less  vigorous  than  those  they  left 
behind,  it  would  have  sounded  some- 
what paradoxical  ;  but  that  they 
should  be  a  younger  class,  though  at 
exactly  the  same  ages,  would  indeed 
involve  a  '  phenomenon ;'  and  yet 
this  is  the  very  reason  which  the  Re- 
viewer has  assigned,  why  there  are, 
in  proportion  to  the  females  of  the 
ages  specified,  more  children  under 
ten  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  states 
of  America ;  and  why  the  difference 
is  constantly  and  precisely  conform- 
able to  the  variations  in  the  density 
of  the  population  !  '  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious,'  says  he, '  than  this 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.' 
One  thing,  however,  is  full  as  much 
so,  namely,  his  reason  for  misstating 
my  position,  and  for  his  writing 
'  grown-up  people'  instead  of  ft- 
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males  between  sixteen  and  forty-five ; 
the  truth  simply  stated  would  have 
exposed  his  '  obvious  reason'  to  the 
derision  which  it  deserves.     But  if 
the  Reviewer  will  truly  meet  my  po- 
sition, and  offer  me  a  reason  '  ob- 
vious'  or  occult,  distinct  from  my 
principle,  why,  in  an  universally  mar- 
rying country,  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren compared  with  that  of  the  pro- 
lific females,  is  greatest  where  the 
population  is  least,  and  least  where 
the  population  is  greatest,  and  why 
the   variations    in    this  prolificness 
should  conform  constantly,  uniform- 
ly, and  universally  to  the  principle 
now  fully  explained — he  will  then  do 
more  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  At 
present,  the  most  charitable  conclu- 
sion I  can  form  regarding  my  anta- 
gonist, is,  that  he  is  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  an  opinion  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  reckless   confidence, 
and  the  amazing  complacency,  with 
which  he  pronounces  concerning  it." 
Sixthly — "  It  is  perfectly  clear," 
says  the  Reviewer,  "that  children  are 
more  numerous  in  the  back  settle- 
ments than  in  the  maritime  states." 
Why  so  ?  Why  should  the  children 
in  the  maritime  states  be  less  nume- 
rous than  in  the  back  settlements  ? 
You  will  not  avail  yourself  of  Mr 
Sadler's  "  reason  why" — so  we  ask 
your  own?  Does  the  preventive  check 
operate  so  much  more  powerfully  in 
the  maritime  states  as  to  account  for 
the  "  phenomenon  ?"    No.  It  cannot 
— for  your  school  holds  that  the  pre- 
ventive check  is  almost  unknown  any 
where  in  America,  and  therefore  sure- 
ly not  experienced  in  the  most  pros- 
perous part  of  it.  Do  the  children  un- 
der ten  years  of  age  emigrate — in 
large  bands  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
led  in  hymning  procession  by  their 
guardian  angel — unaccompanied  by 
their  parents,  who  from  their  lily  or 
dandelion  hands  fling  adieu-kisses  to 
their  disappearing  progeny  with  their 
pretty  faces  turned  towards  the  back 
settlements — where  their  vigour  will 
be  found  far  to  surpass  that  of  the 
native  children  of  the  same  age,  nay 
their  very  age  itself  to  be  younger 
than  the  same  age  of  the  white  pec- 
caninnies  born  under  laws  that  af- 
ford an  astounding  specimen  of  the 
Irreducible   Case  ?     No.     None   of 
these  reasonable-looking  solutions  is 
the  right  one.     They  are  all  plau- 
sible— but  here  is  the  true  solution 
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— and  it  is  indeed,  as  Mr  Sadler 
says,  an  unique.  "  It  is  perfectly 
clear,"  quoth  the  Reviewer,  "that  the 
most  prolific  people  go  to  the  unoc- 
cupied land  !"  "  He  indeed  betakes 
himself  to  miracles  infinitely  more 
monstrous  than  any  my  theory  in- 
volves, even  as  expounded  by  him- 
self. He  thus  finally  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  superior  prolificness 
of  the  thinly-peopled  states  of  Ame- 
rica, by  a  sort  of  migratory  principle 
or  instinct  operative  on  human  be- 
ings, infinitely  more  incomprehen- 
sible than  any  thing  that  has  hither- 
to been  said  to  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  seems  that  in  this  won- 
derfully marrying  and  prolific  coun- 
try, those  who  are  destined  to  be 
the  most  prolific,  are  made  aware  of 
it  by  a  sort  of  second-sight,  and  ac- 
cordingly move  off  to  the  unoccu- 
pied parts !  The  argument  regard- 
ing the  United  States,  he  said,  should 
detain  him  but  for  a  short  time.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  wiser  in 
him  not  to  have  been  detained  by  it 
at  all." 

Seventhly,  Mr  Sadler  has  not  yet 
done   with    the    Reviewer    on   his 
Trans-atlantic  trip — who  seems  not 
only  to  have  gone  and  come  in  a 
steamer,  but  to  have  lived  when  in 
the  new  world  in  vapour,  and  since, 
his  return  to  the  old,  to  have  ended 
in  smoke.    "  He  is  a  poor  philoso- 
pher,"  says  Mr  Sadler,  "  who  can 
gravely  expound  a  phenomenon"  of 
a  general   character,    by   a  reason 
which   can  only  apply  to  a  single 
instance,  but  which  in  this  single  in- 
stance does  not  apply.    Other  docu- 
ments there  are,  to  which  the  "  per- 
fectly clear  reason"  of  the  Reviewer 
ought  to  be  equally  applicable — but 
which  they  leave    entirely  in   the 
dark.     These  documents  Mr  Sadler 
furnished  him  with  in  his  Work — 
but  the  Reviewer  saw  and   shyed 
them — for  they  struck  him  blind  and 
dumb.     There  are  almost  as  many 
inhabitants  in  Ireland  as  there  are 
free    white    persons    in    America. 
Now,  many  as  are  the  circumstan- 
ces to  disturb  those  ratios   of  in- 
crease, in  Ireland,  on  which  Mr  Sad- 
ler's argument  is  founded,  still  they 
are  sufficiently  manifest  to  corrobo- 
rate the  general  conclusion,  and  to 
silence  the  Reviewer's  objection,  al- 
ready however,  say  we,  silenced  as 
deafly  as  any  mud-fort  with  a  single 
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gun  and  a  single  engineer  as  blind  as 
the  sand-bag  behind  which  he  in  vain 
sought  to  shelter  himself,  was  ever 
silenced   by  one  discharge   from  a 
park  of  heavy  artillery.     Mr  Sadler 
gives  a  table  which  proves  this  ;  and 
if  he  declines   entering  into  parti- 
culars respecting  towns  of  various 
population,  and  does  not  compare, 
for   example,  the   small   town   and 
territory  of  Carrick-Fergus  with  the 
metropolitan  county  of  Ireland,  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  induced 
him  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  solution 
which,  we  have  seen,  the  Reviewer 
insisted  on  in  an  earlier  part  of  his 
discourse,  namely,  that  on  Mr  Sad- 
ler's principle,  the  town  of  Guild- 
ford  ought  to  be  less  prolific  than 
the  borough  of  South  wark!  Mr  Sadler 
did  not  choose  again  to  crush  in  that 
empty  noddle  such  another  crotchet, 
as  that  the   inhabitants   of  Surrey 
were  the  most  rural  in  the  modern 
Arcadia,  though  some  hundred  thou- 
sands of  them  were  comprehended 
— as  a  species   of  nondescripts— a 
queer  kind  of  half-breed   between 
cultivators  and  Cockneys — living  pa- 
radoxically within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality— and    freakishly   interred    in 
burial-grounds — once  severely  tax- 
ed— in  that  enormous  city,  by  Cob- 
bett  ycleped  "  The  Wen."   But  sup- 
posing that  the  Reviewer  were  to 
summon   up  resolution   to  look  at 
these  tables,  and  that  his  eyes  told 
him  that  the  facts  therein  contained 
were  true,  would  he  then  begin  to 
draw  comparisons  between  the  "  ma- 
ritime ana  back  settlements"  of  Ire- 
land ?     Would  he  talk  of  the  people 
of  Ulster  "  moving  off  to  the  unoc- 
cupied  land"  of  Munster,  and    so 
forth  ?     Would  he  picture  bands  of 
emigrants  more   "  in  the  prime  of 
life,"  and  more  "vigorous"  than  the 
natives  of  the  spots  to  which  they 
progressed,  whose  prime  of  life,  and 
whose  vigour,  were  necessarily  the 
same  as  their  own  ?  Would  he  paint 
in  their  faces  and  figures,  in  the  dash- 
ing style  of  a  Salvator  Rosa,  the  con- 
sciousness, or  rather  the  prophetic  in- 
timation, mysteriously  inspired,  of 
their  superior  prolificness  to  that  of 
their  brethren,  blessed  indeed  with 
equal  brogue,  but  not  with  an  equal 
po  wer  of  begetting  a  progeny  to  speak 
and  preserve  it  in  its  racy  riclinr>s? 
What  the  better  is  the  Reviewer  of 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Prussia,  the 


Netherlands,  and  America  ?  The  air 
of  England  and  Ireland  did  not  seem 
to  suit  his  constitution.  The  poor 
fellow  was  somewhat  sickly — but  he 
is  now  in  the  last  stage  of  a  gallop- 
ing consumption — not  a  dainty  on 
any  one  of  the  many  tables  Mr  Sad- 
ler lias  covered  for  him  can  he  even 
taste  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue — and 
nothing  is  left  for  him  but  to  lay  him 
down  and  die — to  give  up  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  Sadler,  and  the  Ghost. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  is 
determined  to  die  hard — an  impeni- 
tent sinner.  He  indulges  in  misre- 
presentation in  what  his  affrighted 
friends  fear  may  be  the  last  gasp. 
All  unlike  as  the  "  puny  whipster" 
is  to  the  strong  man  described  dying 
in  that  powerful  and  original  poem, 
the  Grave,  by  Blair,  yet  of  him  it 
may  be  said,  in  the  last  convulsions, 

"  See  how  he  lays  about  him  !" 

Mr  Sadler,  before  proceeding  to 
prove  that  his  theory  of  population, 
which  he  has  hitherto  established  by 
statistical  evidence,  is  in  unison  with, 
or  rather  required  by,  the  priaciples 
of  physiology,  reminds  his  readers 
of  the  difference  between  those  who 
hold  the  fecundity  of  mankind  and 
himself,  in  regard  to  those  princi- 
ples which  are  to  form  the  basis  of 
bis  argument.  They  contend — Mai- 
thus,  though  not  Senior — that  pro- 
duction precedes  population;  he, 
on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  po- 
pulation precedes  production,  and  is 
the  cause  of  it.  They  teach,  that 
man  breeds  up  to  the  capital,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  food, 
he  possesses ;  he  asserts,  that  man  is 
comparatively  sterile  when  he  is 
wealthy,  and  that  he  breeds  in  pro- 
portion to  his  poverty.  But  he  tells 
us,  that  he  does  not  mean  by  poverty 
a  state  of  privation  approaching  to 
actual  starvation,  any  more  than  the 
persons  he  opposes  would  contend 
that  extreme  and  culpable  excess  is 
the  grand  patron  of  population.  In  a 
word,  they  hold,  that  a  state  of  ease 
and  affluence  is  the  great  promoter 
of  prolificness — he  maintains,  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  labour,  and 
even  privation,  is  a  more  efficient 
cause  of  an  increased  degree  of  hu- 
man fecundity. 

Mr  Sadler's  Assailant  then  returns 
to  the  charge — and  after  saying  in  his 
usual  small  sneering  way — a  way,  by 
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the  by,  very  common,  and  exceeding- 
ly disgusting  in  social  life — "  that 
to  prove  this  point  [what  point  ? 
which  one  of  several  points  ?]  Mi- 
Sadler  quotes  Aristotle,  Hippocrates, 
Dr  Short,  Dr  Gregory,  Dr  Perceval, 
M.  Villermi,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Rous- 
seau." Redoes.  But  now  Mr  Sadler 
has  a  greater  authority  for  "  this 
point"  than  any  of  these — that  of  the 
equally  witty  and  wise  person,  whose 
article  now  in  hand  shews  what  a 
world  this  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  produced  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
currence of  atoms.  "  WE  will  not 
dispute  it,  "  quoth  the  Oracle.  But 
though  he  will  not  dispute — he  will 
mangle  and  misrepresent  it — and 
finding  it  easier  and  safer  to  buffet  a 
dead  body  than  a  living  soul,  the 
caput  mortuum  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, than  the  bold  brow  of  Mr  Sad- 
ler's reason,  he  commences  his  ope- 
rations— thus.  "  The  poverty  of 
man — must  (according  to  Mr  Sadler) 
be  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers." "  These  are  his  own  words" 
— says  Mr  Sadler,  "  not  mine."  But 
let  him  use  what  words  he  will — 
can  he  look  at  Ireland,  where  the 
condition  of  society  is  perhaps  pre- 
sented in  more  appalling  extremes 
than  in  any  other  civilized  commu- 
nity on  earth,  and  deny  that  the  fact 
he  attempts  to  controvert  exists  ? 
"  Mr  Sadler  tells  us" — quoth  he — 
"  in  one  of  those  tables  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  that,  in  the 
United  States,  the  population  is  four 
to  a  square  mile,  and  the  fecundity 
5.22  to  a  marriage ;  and  that,  in  Rus- 
sia, the  population  is  twenty-three 
to  a  square  mile,  and  the  fecundity 
4.94  to  a  marriage.  Is  the  North 
American  labourer  poorer  than  the 
Russian  boor  ?  If  not,  what  becomes 
of  Mr  Sadler's  argument  ?"  Oh  1 
dolt!  dolt!  dolt!  What  infatuation 
has  sent  him  to  Russia  ?  He  asks 
what  has  become  of  Mr  Sadler's 
argument  ?  Let  him  go  to  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Mr  Sadler's  Treatise,  and  there  he 
will  find  it  in  all  its  vigour,  intrench- 
ed against  all  attacks  even  of  stoutest 
foes — let  him  assail  it  there,  and  like  a 
rat  he  will  be  drowned  in  the  ditch. 
"Does  he  not  see,"  eloquently  asks  Mi- 
Sadler,  "  a  difference  between  the 
American  freeman  and  the  Russian 
slave,  in  every  thing  that  gives  supe- 
riority to  human  beings — iu  his  origin, 
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his  information,  his  capital,  his  coun- 
try— iu  a  word,  in  his  entire  condi- 
tion, physical,  moral,  political  ?  And 
whence  did  he  derive  those  advan- 
tages, but  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  schooled  in,  and  re- 
cently sprung  from,  the  most  densely 
peopled  districts  of  Europe  ?  And  to 
his  close  intercourse  with  these,  he 
still  mainly  owes  his  retention  of 
them.  If  the  Reviewer  means  to  meet 
the  question  fairly,  let  him  compare 
countries  otherwise  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  then  see  whether  my 
position,  even  as  he  has '  announced' 
it,  will  not  hold  good.  Let  him  say, 
for  instance,  whether  the  Russian 
boors  would  not  be  richer  and  hap- 
pier, if  they  were  liberated  iu  their 
condition,  and  multiplied  in  their 
numbers.  Or,  as  he  seems  to  argue 
that  the  poverty  of  men  must  be,  not 
in  inverse,  but  direct  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  will  he  say,  to  com- 
pare nearer  neighbours,  whether  the 
Russian  boor  is  richer  than  the 
Dutch  boor,  who  belongs  to  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  districts 
in  the  world ;  where,  in  the  very 
same  number  of  the  Review,  we  are 
told  of '  opulence  and  a  taste  for  the 
conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
diffused  even  among  the  lowest 
classes,'  and  c  that  at  this  moment 
the  Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  richest  and  most  industrious 
people  on  earth  T  Or,  if  he  compare 
districts  of  the  same  country,  will  he 
contend  that  the  richest  population 
is  that  which  is  found  in  the  least 
populous  parts  ;  or,  that,  as  the  po- 
pulation increases,  the  community 
becomes  poorer  ?  He  refers  to  Rus- 
sia and  America — is  such  the  case  in 
either  instance  ?  As  to  the  latter 
country,  the  periodical  valuations 
which  have  taken  place  there  have 
disproved  such  a  supposition  alto- 
gether. Hence  one  of  their  latest 
writers,  who  glories  not  a  little  in 
their  growing  numbers,  nevertheless 
remarks,  concerning  the  different 
states,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
'  capital  accumulates  with  more  than 
twice  the  velocity  of  population.'" 

Miserable  indeed^aud  wretched 
beyond  any  condition  ever  seen  be- 
fore— except  perhaps,  that  of  some 
poor  diseased  creature  among  one 
of  the  forlorn  tribes  who  extract 
maintenance  from  worms  wriggling 
from  the  wet  wood  of  wreck-drift 
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rarely  blown  on  the  shores  of  Terra 
del  Fuego — is  now  the  plight  of  our 
Reviewer.  But  though  stripped  to 
the  skin — a  worse  fate  befalls  him — 
that  skin  itself  is  stripped  off  his  body 
— yes,  Mr  Sadler  flays  him  alive — and 
over  the  entire  superficial  "  esta- 
blishes a  raw." 

Forhaving,as  he  thinks,  demolished 
Mr  Sadler's  system,  nothing  will  sa- 
tisfy him  but  to  establish  his  own- 
having  pulled  down — he  must  needs 
build  up — but  alas !  the  poor  mason 
has  neither  materials  nor  tools,  no- 
thing but  heaps  of  rubbish  and  his  two 
awkward  and  unhappy  hands.  Yet 
to  work  he  sets,  as  if  he  were  sole 
master-builder — at  once  architect, 
journeyman,  and  apprentice — and  all 
the  while  that  the  shapeless  rubbish 
is  blinding  his  eyes  with  small  parti- 
cles of  dusty  lime  till  they  water  like 
the  rheumy  optics  of  an  old  woman, 
does  he  remain  in  the  delusion  that 
lie  is  building — a  School !  Aye, — a 
School  of  Political  Economy  ! 

Mr  Sadler,  after  proving  the  geo- 
metrical duplication  of  a  given  po- 
pulation in  twenty-five  years,  to  be 
impossible — and  by  many  calcula- 
tions, as  he  thinks,  demonstrated 
it  to  be  an  arithmetical  one — as- 
suming too,  the  very  degree  of  pro- 
lificness  attributed  to  the  Americans 
by  Mr  Maltbus,  or  even  by  Dr 
Franklin — has  then  shewn,  not  by  a 
series  of  suppositions,  but  of  tables, 
that  the  prolificness  assigned  by  the 
former  to  American  marriages,  is 
quite  insufficient  to  double  the  popu- 
lation every  twenty-five  years,  which 
Mr  Malthus  asserts  has  been  there 
the  very  slowest  increase.  Why  kept 
the  Reviewer  aloof  from  all  these  cal- 
culations— calculations  which,  even 
on  Dr  Franklin's  hypothesis,  that  all 
should  marry  at  twenty,  and  all  the 
married  should  have  eight  children, 
of  whom  one-half  should  also  live  to 
marry  at  twenty,  (suppositions  which 
Dr  Barton's  tables  quoted  by  all  the 
Economists  shew  to  be  false,)  and 
that  these  again  should  be  similarly 
fruitful — that  no  marriages  whatso- 
ever should  be  barren,  nor  any  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  either  of 
the  parties  before  they  had  yielded 
their  full  number  of  children — and 
lastly,  that  all  who  marry  should  live 
sixty-five  years  each,  one  with  ano- 
ther— calculations  too,  through  a  se- 
ries of  regular  entries  continued 
through  the  term  of  208  vears — and 


proving,  to  what  Mr  Sadler  boldly 
avers  is  no  less  than  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  the   slowest  rate  of 
duplication  contended   for  by  this 
Reviewer,  doglike  sneaking  at  the 
heels  of  these  supposed  masters  in 
science — to  be — impossible  ?     Why, 
we  repeat  the  question,  did  this  illus- 
trious geometrician  and  arithmeti- 
cian keep  far  aloof  from  all  these  cal- 
culations ?  Why  did  not  the  Wooden 
Spoon  shew  that  he  was  worthy  of 
standing  high  on  the  Tripos,  or  ra- 
ther that  whatever  men  might  idly 
suppose,  he  could  count  his  fingers, 
without  any  very  long  and  laborious 
process,  and  declare,  as  if  by  the  in- 
tuition of  genius,  that  they  were — ten, 
including  a  brace  of  Tom  Thumbs  ? 
Instead  of  thus  covering  his  digits 
with  glory,  what  does  he  ?  Why — 
"  Keen,"  says  Mr  Sadler,  contemp- 
tuously, "  as  he  is  in  checking  my 
arithmetic,  he  passes  over  this  part 
of  my  work,  comprising  many  chap- 
ters, without  a  single  observation, 
and  still  has  '  disposed  of  my  prin- 
ciple;' and  having  thus  disposed  of 
it,  he  goes  about  to  contend  for  the 
opposite  notion,  by  assuming  as  a 
fact,  that  which,  after   having  ex- 
amined my  tables,  he  knows  to  be 
impossible,  and  proving  it,  by  what 
all  Europe,  and  1  may  add  America, 
knows  to  be  false." 

What  is  that  ?  Why,  that  the  white 
population  of  the  United  States  does 
increase  by3'2  per  cent  every  ten  years. 
Mr  Sadler  defies  him  to  the  proof — 
and  is  willing  even  that  he  shall  pro- 
ceed in  leading  it  on  all  the  incredi- 
ble— the  unnatural — the  impossible 
suppositions  of  Dr  Franklin. 

But  it  would  puzzle  Mr  Babbage 
himself  to  make  a  calculating  machine 
in  the  shape  of  a  Wooden  Spoon — 
and  this  one  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
nature,  declines  the  task.  Yet  it 
attempts  to  reason,  and  really  in  a 
style  not  a  little  remarkable  for 
timber.  "  OUR  reason,"  quoth  the 
Spoon,  "  is  this" — our  reason  for 
assuming  an  increase  every  ten  years 
of  32  per  cent.  "  There  is  in  the 
United  States  a  class  of  persons 
whose  numbers  are  not  increased 
by  emigration —  the  negro  slaves. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  census  of  1810,  and  the 
census  of  1820,  the  change  in  their 
numbers  must  have  been  produced  by 
procreation,  and  hy  procreation  alone. 
Their  situation,  though  much  hap- 
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pier  than  that  of  the  wretched  beings 
^vho  cultivate  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Trinidad  and  Demerara,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to 
health  and  fecundity,  than  that  of 
free  labourers.  In  1810,  the  slave- 
trade  had  been  but  recently  abolish- 
ed, and  there  were,  in  consequence, 
many  more  male  than  female  slaves^ 
a  circumstance,  of  course,  very  un- 
favourable to  procreation.  Slaves  are 
perpetually  passing  into  the  class  of 
Free  men ;  but  no  freeman  ever  de- 
scends into  servitude — so  that  the 
census  will  not  exhibit  the  whole 
effect  of  the  procreation  which  really 
takes  place.  We  find,  by  the  census 
of  1810,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  Union  was  then  1,191,000 — in 
1 820,  they  had  increased  to  1 ,538,000 
— that  is  to  say,  in  ten  years  they 
had  increased  29  per  cent — within 
3  per  cent  of  that  rate  of  increase, 
which  would  double  the  number  in 
twenty-five  years.  We  may,  we 
think,  fairly  calculate,  that  if  the 
female  slaves  had  been  as  nume- 
rous as  the  males,  and  if  no  manu- 
missions had  taken  place,  the  census 
of  the  slave  population  would  have 
exhibited  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
in  ten  years." 

The  folly  and  ignorance  of  this  is 
indeed  portentous.  That  increase 
which  Mr  Sadler  has  shewn  to  be 
impossible,  under  all  the  supposi- 
tions of  Dr  Franklin,  who  created  a 
golden  age,  in  which  people  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  propagate, 
and  to  propagate  from  earliest  pu- 
berty on  to  green  old  age,  in  neither 
sex  becoming  impotent  or  effete — 
this  ninny  believes  to  have  been 
realized  by  negro  slaves,  in  an  Ame- 
rican house  of  bondage,  in  spite  of 
numbers  of  them  perpetually  passing 
into  the  class  of  freemen,  and  in  spite 
of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  fe- 
males in  proportion  to  males,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  very  profoundly 
remarks,  is  "  of  course  very  unfa- 
vourable to  procreation !" 

But  every  single  statement  or  as- 
sertion, in  this,  "  our  reason,"  is 
false.  Do  not  mind  the  lines  in 
Italics.  Mr  Sadler  tears  to  pieces 
the  whole  concern. 

In  the  first  place,  the  female  slaves 
were,  at  a  nubile  age,  as  numerous 
as  the  males,  which  we  kindly  men- 
tion, just  that  the  Reviewer  may  see 


that  he  can't  open  his  mouth,  but  out 
comes  a  mistake. 

For,  even  if  the  computation  be 
made  to  commence  at  fourteen,  in- 
stead of  about  sixteen,  and  to  end  at 
twenty-six,  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween the  males  and  females  at  that 
age,  in  a  population  of  above  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  is  only  652.  Our  arith- 
metician does  not  see  this,  but  Mi- 
Sadler  does ;  and  so,  at  his  pointing 
out,  does  all  the  world,  but  the  Wood- 
en Spoon. 

Secondly,  The  Reviewer  says, 
"  And  if  no  manumissions  had  taken 
place."  What  have  manumissions  to 
do  with  the  matter  ?  Nothing.  Do  ma- 
numitted slaves  not  propagate?  They 
do — and  none  the  worse  or  less  fre- 
quently, one  would  think,  for  manu- 
mission. Add,  then,  the  free  coloured 
population,  and  the  slave  population, 
in  1810,  and  in  1820,  and  the  deuce 
is  in  it,  if  you  do  not  get  at  all  the 
manumissions.  Now,  the  total 
number  in  1810,  is  1,377,810;  and, 
in  1820,  it  is  1,771,658,  actually  gi- 
ving a  less  increase  than  that  in  the 
slaves  only,  instead  of  amounting,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Reviewer,  to  32  per  cent!  "  I 
can  retort  the  Reviewer's  compli- 
ment, with  the  utmost  sincerity," 
adds  Mr  Sadler ;  "  he  is,  indeed,  a 
bad  arithmetician." 

Thirdly,  "  Slaves,"  says  the  Re- 
viewer, "are  perpetuallypassing  into 
manumission."  Be  it  so.  "  I  hope 
and  believe,"  says  Mr  Sadler,  "this  to 
be  the  case  in  America  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  But  the  Reviewer 
does  not  mean  to  say,  that,  in  gain- 
ing their  freedom,  they  lose  their 
country  or  their  colour.  There  they 
are ;  and  included  among  another 
class  of  persons  in  North  America, 
the  free-coloured  population, — to 
which  I  have  in  vain  directed  the  Re- 
viewer's attention  in  the  volumes 
tinder  criticism.  I  will  make  an- 
other attempt.  As  the  number  of 
them  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  or  a 
seventh  of  that  of  the  slaves,  it  is 
very  obvious,  that  the  constant  pass- 
ing of  numbers,  however  moderately 
estimated,  from  the  large  to  the  small 
community,  must  have  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  increase  of  the  latter. 
Now,  the  free  coloured  population 
have  women  enough  among  them  to 
satisfy  even  the  Reviewer's  ideas  on 
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the  subject.     The  number  of  these 
free   coloured  inhabitants,   of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  in  1810,  was 
188,446;    in    1820,   it  amounted   to 
233,530;  having,   therefore,   increa- 
sed, during  that  period,  something 
above  25  per  cent.    But  to  take  the 
very   lowest  supposition   regarding 
manumissions,  at  how  much  smaller 
an  increase  than  that  must  he  arrive, 
when  we  calculate  that  which  has 
taken  place  from  procreation  only  I 
Thus,  then,  the  population  of  Ame- 
rica   contains   within   itself   a   dis- 
tinct class,  exhibiting  those  results 
which  completely  overturn  all   the 
fables  which  have  been  uttered  re- 
garding American  increase  '  by  pro- 
creation, and  by  procreation  alone.'" 
Fourthly,  Now  for  the  squabash. 
The  Reviewer  has  most  audaciously 
said,  that,  between  1810  and  1820, 
"  the  numbers  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  were  not  increased  by 
emigration."    The  assertion  is  false  ; 
and  if  the  Reviewer  did  not  know  it 
to  be  so,  he  is  the  most  ignorant  man 
now  extant.     Is  there  a  man,  asks 
Mr  Sadler,  who  is  not  aware,  that 
long  after  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
2d  of  March,  1807,  and  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  if  not  even  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  -the  slave-trade  has  been 
carried  on  in  America  to  a  prodigious 
extent  ?     Why,  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  the  courts  of 
justice  there, give  witness  to  the  fact. 
In  Congress,  several  acts  have  been 
passed  between  1810  and   1820,  of 
which  the  object  was  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.     On  the  15th  of 
May,  1820,  Congress  passed  an  act 
constituting  the  offence  piracy, and  in 
spite  of  the  aversion  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  country  to  capital  punish- 
ments, adjudging  those  found  guilty 
to  suffer  death  !     Nor  has  even  that 
Jaw,  with  such  a  penalty  annexed  to 
its  violation,  been  found  effectual  ; 
for,  in  182),  in  a  report  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  find,  that  "  it 
is  still  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
disgraceful  practice  is  now  carried 
on  to  a  surprising  extent !"    In  April, 
1822,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  de- 
clare, "  The  African  slave-trade  now 
prevails  to  a  greatextent."  Mr  Sadler 
docs  not  say  that  tliis  nefarious  trade, 
so    extensively  carried    on   by  the 
Americans  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, was  directed  to  the  supply  of 
the  home-market  exclusively — he  is 
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too  well-informed  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  say  so;  neither  does  he  attempt 
to  extricate  the  proportion  of  it  that 
was  so  engaged.  But  he  refers  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  the  American 
Reviewer,  who  says,  "  in  1824,  the 
laws  were  still  found  to  be  imperfect, 
as  they  neither  afforded  a  suflicient 
check  to  the  trade  of  American  citi- 
zens on  the  coast  of  Africa,  nor  pro- 
vided any  means  of  redeeming  and 
restoring  to  their  country  the  umor- 
tunate  victims  who  might,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  be  introduced  into 
the  States."  Indeed,  distinct  informa- 
tion has  been  frequently  given,  and 
from  undoubted  authority,  of  the  dif- 
ferent stations  where,  and  the  various 
channels  through  which,  it  has  been 
conducted,  and  imports  of  slaves 
effected  into  the  Southern  States. 

That  the  actual  number  of  slaves 
introduced  between  the  years  1810 
and  1820 — during  which  period  the 
infatuated  Reviewer  says  there  were 
none  at  all — was  vast,  is  most  cer- 
tain. In  the  report  of  the  American 
Society  for  colonizing  Free  People 
of  Colour,  for  the  year  1821,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
five  years,  during  one  half  of  which 
period  the  Reviewer  asserts  that  the 
import  had  entirely  ceased,  1,500,000 
slaves  have  been  imported  from  Afri- 
ca! The  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  states 
the  "  average  annually  withdrawn 
from  Western  Africa  to  be  a  mean 
somewhere  between  fifty  and  eighty 
thousand !"  Now,  what  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  ?  The  re-emigration  of  the 
blacks.  And  why  should  Congress 
Jiave  assisted  that  Society,  in  that  at- 
tempt, and  also  put  forth  a  similar 
estimate  in  proof  of  its  absolute  ne- 
cessity, if  America  liad  not  fully 
shared  in  these  immense  African  im- 
portations ? 

Fifthly,  Now  for  the  squabash  of 
squabashes.  The  Reviewer, to  prove 
his  position  that  the  American  slave 
population  doubled  itself  in  twenty- 
five  years,  or  nearly  so,  by  procrea- 
tion alone,  asserted,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  in  the  face  of  .ill  evidence, that 
there  was  no  importation  of  slaves 
between  18 10  and  1820.  But,  grant 
for  fi  moment  that  this  monstrous 
falsehood  is  a  truth,  and  let  Mr  Sad- 
ler be  let  loose  upon  him  as  he  lies 
behind  that  position.  Why,  if  the 
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importation  of  slaves  between  1790 
and  1800  was  unlimited,  which  no- 
body is  denying,  and  between  1810 
and  1820  it  had  totally  ceased;  and 
if  the  laws  of  nature  were  not  re- 
versed during  these  periods,  merely 
to  serve  the  Reviewer's  argument, 
and  to  render  America  in  this  respect 
"  independent  of  commerce,"  would 
not,  Mr  Sadler  asks,  the  increase  be- 
tween 1790  and  1800  have  been  vastly 
greater  than  that  between  1810  and 
1820 ?  But,  alas!  and  alack-a-day  for 
the  simpleton,  it  is  absolutely  less  ! 
The  number  of  the  slaves  in  1 790  was 
697,697  ;  in  1800, 896,849,  exhibiting 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  But  in 
1810  they  amounted  to  1,191,364,  and 
in  1820,  1,538,128,  or  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent.  And  still  the  Reviewer 
argues,  with  figures  like  these  before 
him,  and  against  facts  of  the  most 
striking  and  "notorious  description," 
that  the  increase  in  the  latter  period 
was  "  from  procreation  only  !" 

Finally,  Now  for  the  squabash  of 
all  squabashes,  intensified  beyond 
itself  into  something  for  which  squa- 
bash is  an  inadequate  appellation. 
In  the  slave-holding  states,  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  astonishing  ir- 
regularities in  their  increase — and 
we  might  almost  say,  decrease.  They 
cannot  be  said  to  be  owing  to  varia- 
tions, surely,  in  procreation — more 
especially  by  the  Reviewer,  and  the 
school  in  which  he  is  booby  of  the  low- 
est form — who  all  contend  with  so 
much  pertinacity  for  an  arbitrary  and 
fixed  ratio  of  human  increase,  under 
all  circumstances,  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture. Now,  in  the  states  in  which 
it  is  well  known  that  the  law  of  abo- 
lition has  been  in  a  great  measure 
operative,  little  increase,  and  in  one 
of  them  a  positive  decrease,  lias  ta- 
ken place;  but  in  the  new  slave- 
holding  states,  where  it  is  as  noto- 
rious as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that 
that  trade  has  been  activelypursued, 
there  have  these  varying  and  vast 
augmentations  occurred.  Mr  Sadler 
gives  us  a  table  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  district  of  Colom- 
bia,— in  which  we  are  assured  the 
slaves  are  exceedingly  well  treated, 
marry  universally,  and  in  which 
slave-labour  and  service  is  constant- 
ly preferred, — and  where  on  that  as 
well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  slaves  are 
increased  by  other  means  than  pro- 
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creation    only— a    fact,    indeed,  to 

which   Dr  Torrey  bears  witness 

still  the  increase  there  in  this  fa- 
voured Colombia — is  little  more 
than  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be  on 
the  Reviewer's  hypothesis — it  being 
but  18  per  cent  instead  of  32— while 
in  Missouri  again,  it  has  been  239— 
and  in  Illinois  445.  The  table  con- 
tains all  the  slave-holding  states  of 
the  great  American  republic— with 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation in  each,  during  the  periods 
1790—1800,  and  1810—1820.  To 
these  Mr  Sadler  adds — separately — 
Alabama— which  in  1820  contained 
41,879  slaves,  claimed  by  the  Re- 
viewer as  the  product  of  "  American 
procreation  alone,"  though  in  1816, 
the  total  number  was  only  10,494, 
giving  an  increase,  therefore,  of 
about  300  per  cent  in — four  years ! 
"  Procreation  alone,"  indeed  !  Why 
they  must  at  least  have  imported 
one  propagator — the  daughter,  with 
all  her  mother's  powers  and  charms, 
of  the  Reviewer's  lady,  with  the 
small  family,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
meaning  a  large  family  of  small 
children — the  Reviewer's  lady  who 
sat,  like  the  myriad-breasted  Cybele, 
with  1.762,500  children  round  her 
knees ! 

The  Reviewer,  we  think,  had  bet- 
ter never  return  to  England,  but,  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  the^United  States, 
remain  in  America  all  the  rest  of  his 
days.  Nay,  perhaps,  since  he  so 
greatly  admires  the  slave  popula- 
tion there,  who  are  not  only  "  so 
much  happier  than  the  wretched 
beings  who  cultivate  the  sugar  plant- 
ations of  Trinidad  and  Demerara," 
but  increase  their  numbers  by  "  pro- 
creation alone,"  in  a  style  which  sets 
all  imitation  on  the  part  of  free  la- 
bourers at  defiance,  bidding 

"  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep," 

who  knows  but  he  may  become 
himself  a  Slave  Proprietor,  and  crack 
his  finger  and  his  thumb  at  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter,  the  African  Institu- 
tion, and  at  all  that  his  friend  Thomas 
Babington  Macauley  has  written  and 
spoken  against  all  sorts  of  slavery, 
and  in  favour  of  all  sorts  of  liberty 
all  over  the  world  ? 

We  must  now  bid  the  Reviewer 
farewell.  \Ve  wished  to  have  shewn 
how  Mr  Sadler  has  proved  that  his 
ignorance  of  the  British  Peerage  is 
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equal  to  his  ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
can slaveage;  but  we  cannot  en- 
croach on  another  sheet, having  limit- 
ed the  Double  Number  of  Maga  to 
288  pages — enough  surely  to  satisfy 
the  maw  of  the  most  greedy  sub- 
scriber. 

A  very  few  words — at  parting — 
Avith  the  Public.    Pamphlets  seldom 
or  never  sell  very  widely — and  there- 
fore Mr  Sadler's  assailant  has  hitherto 
had  a  great  advantage  over  him,  in  the 
circulation  of  his  wit,  wisdom,  and 
erudition.    But  now  Mr  Sadler  is  on 
something  more,  perhaps,  than  an 
equality  with  him  there  ;  and  we  call 
upon  the  Public  to  judge  between 
the  combatants.     We  also  call  upon 
the  Periodical  Press  to  do  Mr  Sadler 
justice — if  not  for  his  own  sake,  for 
that  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
The  settlement  of  such  a  question 
cannot  be  barren  of  consequences  to 
Society ;  on  all  hands  it  is  admitted 
to  bear  most  powerfully  on  the  wel- 
fare  and  well-being  of  the    State. 
There  may  be  others,  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  thing  like  justice  done 
to  Mr  Sadler  by  any  of  the  London 
newspapers,  except  the  Atlas  and  the 
Standard.     In  the  Atlas  appeared  an 
enlightened  view   of  his   doctrines 
very  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  work  j  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
the  same  able  writer  will  continue  to 
defend  and  vindicate  the  cause  of 
Truth.  The  great  talents  of  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  Standard  are  well  known, 
and  such  a  daily  paper  has  it  in  its 
power  to  expose,  widely,  the  igno- 
rance and  presumption  of  the  spite- 
ful persecutors  of  a  man  who  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  this 
age.    We  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
heart  with  heart,  with  such  allies,  in 
the  support  of  principles,  of  which 
the  maintenance  is  essential  to  the 
liberties  of  the  land — the  civilisation 
of  the  species. 


The  Reviewer  has  accused  Mr  Sad- 
ler of  carrying  on  his  controversy 
with  Mr  Malthus,  "  with  all  the  li- 
cense of  the  seventeenth  century" — 
and  adds,  "  We  are  quite  as  little 
afraid  of  a  contest,  in  which  quarter 
shall  be  neither  given  nor  taken,  as 
he.  But  we  would  advise  him  seri- 
ously to  consider, before  he  publishes 
the  promised  continuation  of  his 
work,  whether  he  be  not  one  of  that 
class  of  writers  who  stand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  candour  which  he  in- 
sults, and  who  would  have  most  to 
fear  from  that  unsparing  severity 
which  he  practises  and  recom m ends." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  the  sight  of  these  words  now  ; 
and  as  the  Reviewer — in  spite  of  the 
buffeting  and  bastinadoing  he  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  Mr  Sadler, 
whom,  without  any  provocation — for 
how  could  that  gentleman  have  in- 
sulted him? — he  attacked  with  all  the 
license  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
will  probably  be  instigated,  by  the 
bruises  under  which  he  must  still  be 
smarting,  to  return  to  the  charge, — 
it  is  our  intention  to  be  present  at 
the  conflict,  to  see  fair  play,  and  to 
record  the  issue.  In  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  Mal- 
thus is  backed  against  Sadler — more 
fearful  odds  than  any  offered  at  Tat- 
tersall's."  We  know  not  if  that  ce- 
lebrated courser  is  going  to  start  for 
the  stakes ;  but  should  he,  and  also 
Auchingoul,  and  half-a-dozen  untried 
horses  besides — we  back  Sadler  ten 
to  one  against  the  field ;  odds  which 
we  believe  never  were  offered  at 
Tattersall's,  but  which  were  offered, 
but  not  taken,  in  the  days  of  Eclipse. 
We  also  offer  a  thousand  to  one — 
meaning  thereby  a  thousand  gold 
sovereigns  glowing  from  the  mint, 
to  one  brass  shilling,  pale  from  the 
pot — against  Reviewer. 
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"  WHAT  surprised  me  most,"  says 
the  elder  Segur,  "  on  my  return  from 
Russia  to  Paris  in  1790,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  years,  was  the  sudden 
metamorphosis  which  many  of  our 
ci-devant  philosophers  had  under- 
gone, and  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  declaimed  against  a  revolution 
which  they  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  producing.  They  could 
only  endure  their  own  doctrines,  it 
would  appear,  in  theory.  One  day 
some  one  reproached  the  Abbe  Sa- 
batier  with  his  ill  humour  at  the 
States  General,  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  demand,  and  of  which  he 
was  in  reality  the  father — *  True,'  he 
replied,  '  but  they  have  changed  my 
States  General  at  nurse?  "  * 

These  words  convey  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  what  has  occurred  in  all 
sudden  changes  of  the  form  or  equi- 
librium of  government,  with  a  view 
to  extend  the  power  or  ascendency 
of  the  lower  orders.  Universally  it 
will  be  found,  that  "  the  States  Ge- 
neral have  been  changed  at  nurse." 
The  principles  adopted  by  the  popu- 
lace, when  they  become  the  electors, 
have  gone  so  far  beyond  what  was 
contemplated  or  intended  by  the 
first  promoters  of  the  measure,  that 
they  could  no  longer  recognise  their 
own  offspring,  and  found,  with  an- 


guish, that  a  spurious,  base-born  pro- 
geny had  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

Yielding  to  the  popular  clamour, 
and  in  the  hope  of  regulating  the 
movement  of  the  revolution,  Necker 
granted  a  liberal  parliamentary  .re- 
form to  France.  He  doubled  the 
number  of  popular  representatives, 
by  a  royal  ordinance,  six  months  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral in  1 789.  It  is  impossible  to  study, 
with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  con- 
sequences of  this  great  concession, 
because  it  was  adopted  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  views  as  the  reform 
now  so  much  the  object  of  discus- 
sion. The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  are  the  picture 
of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
such  sudden  additions  to  popular 
power — the  pacification  of  France, 
the  prototype  of  what  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  great  supposed  tran- 
quillizing measure  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

The  first  measure  of  the  reformed 
Parliament  of  France,  was  to  compel 
the  House  of  Peers  to  sit  and  vote 
with  them  in  one  assembly,  which 
at  once  rendered  the  commons  om- 
nipotent, because  they  out-numbered 
the  peers  two  to  one. 

The  next  step  was,  to  confiscate 
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the  whole  property  of  the  church  to 
the  service  or  the  state,  reserving 
only  a  miserable  pittance  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion. 

The  third,  to  give  a  right  of  voting 
at  elections  for  the  legislature  to 
every  man  in  France  who  was  major, 
not  a  pauper,  and  worth  the  produce 
of  three  days'  labour. 

The  fourth,  to  abolish  all  titles  of 
honour,  and  privileges  attached  to 
land  of  every  description. 

The  fifth,  to  put  all  offices  under 
government — judges,  bishops,  pre- 
fects, mayors,  magistrates,  officers  in 
the  national  guard,  into  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  the  whole  people. 

The  sixth,  to  confiscate  the  whole 
property  of  such  of  the  emigrant 
nobles  as  failed,  by  a  certain  day,  to 
return  to  France. 

The  seventh,  to  issue  a  paper  cur- 
rency on  the  credit  of  the  confisca- 
ted landed  property,  which  soon  fell 
to  a  discount  of  one-fifteenth  of  the 
sum  for  which  it  was  originally  is- 
sued. In  other  words,  an  assignat, 
originally  worth  fifteen  francs,  fell  to 
the  value  of  one  franc. 

These  violent  convulsions  produ- 
ced, as  their  natural  consequence, 
a  prodigious  embarrassment  of  the 
finances,  and  diminution  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  The  national  income, 
which  in  1789  was  L.24,000,000  ster- 
ling, fell  in  1790  to  L.  1 7,000,000.  It 
was  found  impracticable  to  continue 

Saying  the  dividends  on  the  public 
ebt,  notwithstanding  the  lavish  con- 
fiscation of  land  which  took  place 
for  behoof  of  the  treasury ;  and  some 
years  after,  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment solved  the  difficulty,  by  stri- 
king off,  at  one  blow,  two-thirds  of 
the  national  debt;  in  other  words, 
destroying  two-thirds  of  the  unin- 
vested capital  of  the  kingdom. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that 
these  concessions  would  have  satis- 
fied the  warmest  advocate  for  free- 
dom in  France.  According  to  the 
argument  of  the  conceders,  tranquil- 
lity, unanimity,  and  happiness  should 
have  prevailed,  for  the  people  had 
got  every  thing  for  which  they  con- 
tended. Was  this  the  case  ?  Were 
the  succeeding  years  of  France  dis- 
tinguished by  harmony,  unanimity, 
and  prosperity?  The  Constituent 
Assembly  expired,  and  a  new  legis- 
lature, framed  on  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  convened.  The 


whole  corporations  of  France  were 
dissolved,  and  the  magistrates  of 
every  description  chosen  by  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  freest  discussion  of  every  thing 
went  forward — all  restrictions  were 
thrown  down — the  majestic  body  of 
the  people  installed  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  sovereignty — and  the  fair- 
est trial  given  to  democracy  which 
the  world  had  ever  beheld. 

The  first  effect  of  this  universal 
enfranchisement  was  to  rouse  the  de- 
mocratic spirit  to  the  very  uttermost 
through  all  France.  The  people 
would  no  longer  brook  any  control 
or  government  from  their  superiors. 
To  be  in  office,  to  hold  power,  was 
a  sufficient  ground  for  unpopularity ; 
and  all  the  ministers  who  were  suc- 
cessively placed  at  the  head  of  affairs 
were  dismissed,  after  an  unprospe- 
rous  reign  of  a  few  months.  Next, 
the  legislature  itself,  the  creature  of 
public  favour,  the  darling  of  the  de- 
mocracy— the  assembly,  purged  of 
all  aristocratic  influence,  in  which 
neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had 
returned  a  single  member,  fell  into 
universal  obloquy.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
that  of  a  general  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  very  persons  who  had 
seated  them  in  power. 

This  insurrection  at  length  took 
place ;  the  people  broke  loose  on  the 
governors  they  had  chosen  for  them- 
selves, and  the  10th  August  over- 
turned at  once  the  throne,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  altar.  The  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  albeit  chosen  by  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  household- 
ers of  that  great  city,  was  dispos- 
sessed as  not  sufficiently  democra- 
tic, and  a  new  and  more  determined 
set  of  men  seated  in  their  stead.  The 
National  Convention  ensued,  during 
Avhich  the  very  elements  of  society 
seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces.  The 
new  municipality  of  Paris,  within 
three  weeks  after  they  had  entered 
upon  their  functions,  hired  a  band 
of  murderers  to  massacre  all  the 
captives  in  the  prisons ;  and  within 
three  days  GOOO  innocent  victims 
were  slain  by  the  populace.  The 
sovereign  multitude  would  not  dele- 
gate to  others  the  holy  work  of  ex- 
termination; with  their  own  hands 
they  hewed  down  the  victims  who 
were  let  loose  from  jail,  to  be  baited 
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by  the  dogs  of  the  Revolution.  Shouts 
of  joyrent  the  air  as  they  fell,  scream- 
ing, beneath  the  blows  of  the  people  j- 
while  benches  were  prepared  for  the 
neighbouring  "  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies" to  behold  the  spectacle,  and 
bands  of  drunken  cannibals  danced 
like  furies  of  hell  round  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Mounted  on  a 
pile  of  dead,  Billaud  Varennes  ex- 
claimed, "  This  day,  illustrious  citi- 
zens, you  have  risen  above  your- 
selves ;  continue  your  glorious  work ; 
a  louis  d'or  is  prepared  for  every 
one  who  joins  in  the  holy  enterprise ; 
assert  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and 
let  every  blow  which  descends  strike 
terror  into  the  sanguinary  despots 
who  are  preparing  to  enslave  us." 

The  dissolution  of  every  other  tie 
in  society  tends  to  strengthen  the 
last  and  greatest,  that  of  terror. — 
Anarchy  leads  to  despotism  ;  amidst 
the  strife  of  contending  multitudes, 
a  few  men  of  iron  arise,  who  rule 
with  bloody  sway  their  trembling 
subjects.  Danton,  St  Just,  and  Robe- 
spierre, were  the  natural  result  of  the 
Revolution — of  that  universal  frenzy, 
which, dissolving  all  other  ties,  brings 
men  back  to  the  unerring  and  unex- 
tinguishable  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. The  Reign  of  Terror,  the  esta- 
blishment of  five  hundred  Bastiles  in 
France,  the  daily  execution  of  an 
hundred  victims  in  Paris,  the  immu- 
ring of  two  hundred  thousand  cap- 
tives in  the  revolutionary  dungeons, 
were  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  sudden  and  fatal 
concession  of  power  to  the  people. 

Well  might  Sabatier  exclaim,  they 
had  changed  his  States-General  at 
nurse.  But  if  he  said  this  in  1790, 
when  the  ferment  was  beginning — 
when  every  thing  was  as  yet  couleur 
de  rose,  when  philanthropy  was  in 
every  mouth,  when  the  people  were 
exulting  in  their  new-born  sove- 
reignty, when  the  regeneration  of 
society  was  still  fondly  anticipated, 
when  no  blood  had  as  yet  been  shed, 
what  would  he  have  said  in  1794, 
when  darkness,  thick  as  midnight,  had 
settled  over  France,  when  her  best 
and  bravest  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  Avhen  her  people,  in  sullen 
despair,  writhed  under  the  famine 
which  their  violence  had  created,  or 
sunk  under  the  agony  which  their 
passions  had  produced.  "  The 
strongest  of  all  human  Instincts," 
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says  Freron,  himself  one 
warmest  of  the  republicans,  "  was 
fast  giving  way  under  the  protract- 
ed suspense  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. Death  itself  seemed  prefera- 
ble to  the  incessant  apprehension 
of  it." 

Symptoms  of  this  terrible  progress 
being  about  to  commence  may  al- 
ready be  seen  in  this  country.  Since 
the  question  of  reform  was  agitated 
as  a  party  measure  in  November 
last,  what  extraordinary  progress  the 
principles  of  anarchy  have  made  in 
the  minds  of  the  people !  How 
easily  proposals  are  entertained,  and 
projects  canvassed,  which,  a  year  ago, 
would  have  excited  the  well-found- 
ed alarm  of  every  thinking  man !  The 
vote  by  ballot  is  demanded  with 
loud  cries  in  all  the  popular  meet- 
ings; a  reform  which  does  not,  at 
the  very  least,  disfranchise  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and  give  a  vote  to  every 
householder  in  every  great  town,  is 
spoken  of  as  worse  than  nothing. 
The  property  of  the  church  is  al- 
ready marked  out  as  the  first  victim ; 
and  hints,  not  obscure,  are  thrown 
out,  that  no  relief  can  be  effectual 
till  the  fundholder  is  cut  down.  All 
these  wild  and  extravagant  ideas 
have  been  set  afloat  within  three 
months  by  the  mere  prospect  of  con- 
cession to  the  people.  Till  that  was 
held  out,  no  such  ideas  were  preva- 
lent. The  nation  was  thinking  no- 
thing about  reform  in  June  last. 
History  will  not  fail  to  record  that 
remarkable  fact.  All  the  subsequent 
outcry  has  arisen  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power  by  the  populace  in 
Paris,  and  the  prospect  of  its  acqui- 
sition by  the  levellers  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
the  reformers  all  endeavour  to  re- 
present, that  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  ministry  was  owing  to 
his  declaration  against  reform.  That, 
no  doubt,  stirred  up  a  host  of  news- 
paper writers  against  him ;  but  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
occasioned  by  very  different  and 
many  concurring  causes.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  original  and  fatal 
secession  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Tories  at  the  time  of  Mr  Canning's 
elevation  to  power.  This  divided 
them  into  distinct  bodies,  actuated 
by  no  small  rancour  at  each  other, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  antago- 
nists were  hourly  increasing  in  vi- 
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§our,  and  indefatigable  in  their  e.n- 
eavours  to  gain  proselytes.  The 
second  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics;  a  measure  which,  as  it 
jarred  on  the  strongest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  excited  the  most  vehe- 
ment animosities  among  the  parti- 
sans of  administration.  The  third, 
the  successful  issue  of  the  Paris  re- 
volt, which  awakened  the  revolu- 
tionary ardour  of  the  democratical, 
and  blinded  the  eyes  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  conservative  party. 

These  causes,  but  especially  the 
fatal  schism  consequent  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics,  had  so 
much  weakened  the  supporters  of 
the  Wellington  administration,  that  it 
was  foreseen  by  all  persons  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Parliamentary  tactics, 
that  it  could  not  stand  the  first  shock 
of  a  new  parliament.  Indeed,  it  is 
well  known,  that,  in  the  preceding 
session,  they  had  existed  on  a  kind 
of  tolerance  only ;  and  that,  in  the 
divisions  on  the  King's  speech  in 
spring  1830,  they  would  have  been 
thrown  into  a  minority,  but  for  the 
desertion  of  Mr  Hobhouse  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Whigs,  avowedly  done 
to  prevent  Ministers  being  outvoted. 
Every  member  of  Parliament  knew, 
before  the  reform  question  was  ever 
agitated,  that  Ministers  would  be  in 
a  minority  on  the  first  important 
division.  Such  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  divisions  among  the 
Tories,  and  the  heart-burnings  con- 
sequent on  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure hostile  to  the  feelings  of  a  large 
and  respectable  part  of  their  num- 
ber. 

"  II  ne  faut  pas  nous  facher,"  said 
Napoleon, "  des  choses  pass6es."  We 
refer  to  these  facts  merely  as  dis- 
proving the  assertion,  that  it  was  the 
popular  wish  for  Reform  which  over- 
turned the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mi- 
nistry. It  fell  owing  to  very  different 
causes :  prior  concession  was  its  ori- 
ginal bane  ;  grasping  at  popularity 
its  inherent  vice ;  the  division  among 
its  friends  the  immediate  cause  of 
its  overthrow. 

In  truth,  nothing  has  so  completely 
demonstrated  the  appalling  danger 
of  Reform,  as  the  effect  which  has 
resulted  from  the  prospect  even  of 
obtaining  it.  The  vehemence  of  the 
democratic  faction,  the  vigour  of  the 
revolutionary  press,  the  extravagance 
of  the  levelling  party,  have  been  qua- 


drupled since  it  was  announced  as 
a  Cabinet  question  by  the  present 
Ministry.  We  are  much  mistaken 
if  Lord  Grey  has  not  already  found 
that  his  Reform  has  been  changed 
at  nurse. 

The  mania  for  Reform  is  now  quite 
equal  to  the  rage  for  joint-stock 
companies  five  years  ago.  We  all 
recollect  the  mischief  done  by  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  colouring 
which  Lord  Goderich,  then  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  gave  to  the 
prospects  of  the  nation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1824.  Similar  and 
greater  disasters  are  threatened  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  made  in  fa- 
vour of  Reform  at  this  time  by  the 
radical  faction.  It  is  not  now  indivi- 
dual fortunes  which  are  likely  to  be 
ruined,  but  the  institutions  of  society 
which  are  threatened  with  overthrow 
— the  whole  capital  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  likely  to  become  the  victim 
of  spoliation.  If  the  measure  be  at 
all  successful,  no  prudence  or  mode- 
ration on  the  part  of  Government 
will  be  able  to  prevent  its  conse- 
quences. They  will  speedily  fall 
under  the  tempest  they  have  excited, 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  mode- 
rate its  fury. 

No  argument  is  more  frequently 
urged  by  the  Reformers,  and  none  is 
more  utterly  unfounded,  than  th.it 
the  concession  of  Reform  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  a  revolution.  In  truth, 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  such 
a  catastrophe  but  from  its  adoption. 

We  would  widely  err  if  we  esti- 
mated the  opinion  of  the  really  influ- 
ential and  respectable  portion  of  the 
community,  from  the  speeches  at 
public  meetings,  or  the  intemperate 
discussions  of  the  daily  press.  The 
quiet  and  inoffensive  citizens  do  not 
frequent  such  assemblies;  they  de- 
test the  strife  of  the  forum,  and  form 
their  opinion  by  their  firesides,  from 
the  obvious  tendency  of  the  proposed 
measure  upon  their  interests  and  for- 
tunes. The  speeches  of  the  violent 
reformers  have  fortunately  unfolded 
their  views  :  they  see,  that  though  a 
moderate  and  rational  reform  is  con- 
templated by  Ministers,  most  immo- 
derate and  irrational  changes  are 
looked  for  by  the  great  bulk  of  their 
followers.  They  see,  moreover,  that 
even  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Cabinet 
were  to  reject  all  such  extravagant 
projects  at  this  time,  the  evil  is  only 
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postponed,  not  removed; — that  the 
ground  now  gained  by  the  levelling 
party  would  immediately  be  in- 
trenched, and  made  the  point  from 
which  future  attacks  would  be  di- 
rected against  the  constitution ; — and 
that  within  a  few  years,  every  out- 
work would  successively  be  lost,  and 
the  bulwark  of  order  assailed  from 
the  very  posts  which  had  been  esta- 
blished for  its  defence. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  but  not  the 
less  true,  that  the  inroads  of  popular 
ambition  are  like  the  letting  out  of 
the  waters :  a  child's  hand  can  at  first 
repair  the  chink  in  the  dyke ;  but 
when  the  aperture  is  enlarged,  and 
the  flood  has  begun  to  rush  through, 
the  strength  of  a  nation  is  unequal  to 
the  task.  We  need  not  turn  to  the 
French  Revolution  for  a  proof  of  this 
eternal  truth.  The  history  of  the  last 
three  months  demonstrates  it  in  this 
country.  The  theme  of  all  the  reform 
meetings,  the  boast  of  all  the  demo- 
cratic press,  that  "  the  cause  of  re- 
form is  making  such  rapid  progress, 
that  it  is  advancing  with  unheard  of 
velocity,  that  you  might  as  well  stop 
the  fall  of  Niagaraas  arrest  its  course," 
only  demonstrates  the  extreme  peril 
of  agitating  such  subjects,  and  the 
inundation  of  revolutionary  changes 
with  which  we  would  be  overwhelm- 
ed if  the  projects  of  the  reformers, 
even  to  the  smallest  extent,  were 
carried  into  execution. 

Of  all  the  errors  which  are  boldly 
put  forth  by  the  democratical  party, 
and  which,  by  constant  repetition, 
impose  upon  the  uninformed,  there 
is  none  more  extraordinary  than  the 
assertion, that  the  French  Revolution 
was  owing  to  the  resistance  made  to 
popular  reform.  The  fact  is  diame- 
trically the  reverse  :  its  horrors  were 
not  owing  to  resistance,  but  conces- 
sion. "  The  life  of  Louis  XVI,"  says 
Mignet,  the  ablest  of  the  republican 
historians,  "  was  one  uninterrupted 
course  of  ameliorations,  without  any 
good  result.  He  fell  under  his  pro- 
jects of  reform,  as  another  monarch 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  from 
their  refusal."*  "  History  will  re- 
cord," said  Tronchet,  in  the  eloquent 
peroration  of  his  speech  in  defence 
of  Louis,"  that  the  king  ascending  the 
throne  at  20  years  of  age,  gave  a  shi- 


ning example  of  morality,  justice,and 
economy :  he  dishonoured  it  by  no 
weakness,  no  corrupt  passion,  and 
he  was  the  constant  friend  of  the 
people.  The  people  wished  that  a 
destructive  tax  should  be  removed — 
he  removed  it :  they  wished  the  abo- 
lition of  servitude — he  abolished  it : 
they  demanded  reforms — he  granted 
them :  they  wished  to  change  the  laws 
— he  consented  to  it:  they  wished 
that  millions  of  Frenchmen  should 
recover  their  rights — he  restored 
them :  they  demanded  freedom — he 
gave  it :  no  one  can  dispute  that  he 
had  the  glory  of  anticipating  his  peo- 
ple in  sacrifices,  and  now  he  is  him- 
self demanded  as  such  ! — Citizens  ! 
I  add  no  more;  I  pause  before  the 
Genius  of  history ;  but  recollect  that 
she  will  judge  of  your  decision,  and 
that  hers  will  be  the  voice  of  ages." 
Well  might  the  historian  add,  "  it 
was  all  in  vain :  the  passions  were 
deaf,  and  incapable  of  foresight."f 

In  truth,  whoever  attentively  con- 
siders the  influence  of  passion  on 
human  conduct,  and  the  history  of 
revolutions,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive, that  such  consequences  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  sudden 
concession  of  power  to  the  people. 
On  the  verge  of  a  revolution,  and  for 
years  preceding  it,  the  passions  of  all 
classes  are  roused,  and  of  course  the 
voice  of  reason  is  unheard.  We  have 
only  to  look,  therefore,  to  the  causes 
which  inflame  the  passions  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  discover  what  will  con- 
vulse the  frame  of  society  in  such 
circumstances.  Now,  what  inflames 
the  passion  of  love,  or  hope,  or  re- 
venge ?  The  prospect  of  success,  and 
the  near  approach  of  gratification. 
The  desire  for  reform  with  which  all 
revolutions  are  more  or  less  allied,  is 
influenced  by  the  same  causes.  It  is 
repressed  by  the  absence,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  presence  of  hope.  Meet 
it  manfully,  shew  a  determined  front 
to  the  designs  of  the  innovators,  and 
the  passion  for  change  which,  like 
love,  lives  only  on  hope,  speedily 
dies.  Concede  any  thing,  rouse  ex- 
pectation of  future  acquisition,  and 
the  tempest  of  anarchy  is  at  hand. 

Let  no  one  delude  himself  with 
the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  revolution  in  this  country,  be- 
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cause  wo  have  not  the  real  grievan- 
ces to  complain  of  which  weighed 
down  the  French  peasantry  prior  to 
the  first  revolution.  He  is  but  a  no- 
vice in  history  who  imagines  that 
real  grievances  have  much  influence 
in  producing  revolutions.  It  is  not 
experienced  evil  which  excites  the 
passions,  but  anticipated  power.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  is  oppression  so 
severe  as  in  Turkey ;  but  in  none  is  a 
revolution  less  likely  :  in  none  is  it 
felt  so  little  as  in  England,but  in  none 
is  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  a  cer- 
tain class  more  powerful.  France 
had  not,  for  centuries,  enjoyed  such 
general  prosperity  as  from  1815  to 
1830j  but  the  government  under 
which  all  these  advantages  had  been 
experienced,  was  annihilated,  with- 
out any  practical  evil  being  felt,  the 
moment  it  attempted  to  invade  the 
influence  of  the  people. 

The  state  into  which  society  has 
grown  in  Great  Britain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  extent  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments,  ren- 
ders our  population  in  a  peculiar 
manner  open  to  the  seduction  of  re- 
volutionary principles.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  are  assembled 
within  a  narrow  compass,  incessant- 
ly kept  in  communication  with  each 
other,  and  fed  by  the  intemperate 
discussions  of  the  public  press.  When 
they  are  told  that  all  their  distress  is 
owing  to  the  borough-mongers — that 
justice,  equality,  and  universal  pro- 
sperity, would  immediately  follow  re- 
form— that  the  public  burdens  would 
be  instantly  reduced  by  a  popular 
parliament,  is  it  surprising,  if  they 
imbibe  revolutionary  principles,  and 
become  ripe  for  any  convulsion  ?  In 
England,  property  is  more  unequally 
divided  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world :  1,800,000  persons  are 
stated  by  Colquhoun  to  be  vagrants 
and  paupers,  while  the  great  bulk  of 
the  national  property  is  in  the  hand 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals.  The  land  is  almost  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  a  few  hundred 
great  proprietors,  and  the  labourers 
have  seldom  any  fixed  interest  in 
the  soil.  This  is  a  most  dangerous 
state  of  society ;  at  least  as  likely  to 
lead  to  a  convulsion  as  the  old  re- 
gime in  France. 

But  if  the  condition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  renders  the  spread 
of  revolutionary  principles  uuavoid 


able,  the  state  of  another  affords  the 
best  security  against  their  excesses. 
All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  rouse  this 

freat  but  inert  mass  into  action, 
'he  higher  and  more  enlightened 
classes  possess  a  vigour  and  deter- 
mination, a  habit  of  acting  for  them- 
selves, and  combining  for  the  public 
security,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  any  other  country. 
The  moment  property  is  endangered, 
the  most  respectable  part  of  the  mid- 
dling ranks  will  join  them.  The  most 
unthinking  must  perceive,  that  if  the 
property  of  the  freeholders  is  mena- 
ced, (and  reform,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  Ministry,  would  speedily 
lead  to  that,)  public  credit  is  gone : 
that  every  bank  in  the  island  would 
break — every  man's  creditors  be  in- 
stantly brought  upon  him,  and  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  deprive  the  lower 
orders  of  their  only  means  of  subsis- 
tence. .  The  only  danger  consists  in 
this  powerful  body  being  disunited : 
in  timidity  paralysing  their  ranks,  and 
division  or  opinion  rendering  them 
incapable  of  any  exertions  tor  the 
common  cause.  Now,  therefore,  is 
the  time:  this  is  the  moment  to  come 
forward,  and  steadily  resist  all  those 
projects  which,  commencing  with 
reform,  would  terminate  with  revo- 
lution. As  yet,  they  are  the  ruling 
party ;  a  powerful  demonstration  of 
strength,  a  triumphant  vote  in  Par- 
liament, would  at  once  dispel  the 
danger:  if  they  are  absent  from  their 
posts,  or  disunited,  all  the  efforts  of 
patriotism  may  hereafter  be  unable 
to  avert  unheard  of  public  calami- 
ties. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  considera- 
tion, what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  any  sudden  accession,  however 
small,  to  the  influence  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
twenty  boroughs,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy,  are  disfranchised, 
and  the  representations  given  to 
twenty  considerable  unrepresented 
towns,  there  will  be  forty  votes 
added  to  the  popular,  and  forty  sub- 
tracted from  the  aristocratic  side. 
This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  over- 
turn the  constitution.  No  one  can 
doubt,  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  members  returned  by  these 
great  towns  would  be  on  the  popular 
side.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
difficulty  the  aristocracy  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  encroach- 
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inents  of  their  opponents,  even  under 
the  present  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons :  what  would  they  do 
if  forty  were  withdrawn  from  their 
ranks,  and  added  to  those  of  their 
enemies  ? 

When  we  use  the  word  aristocracy, 
we  mean  the  possessors  of  property, 
the  higher  classes  generally,  and  not 
the  titled  proprietors  in  particular. 
In  this  sense,  it  includes  all  those 
whose  expenditure  and  influence 
vivifies  and  directs  the  remainder  of 
society. 

No  argument  can  be  more  un- 
founded than  that  which  contends, 
that  because  the  peers  have  a  sepa- 
rate house  of  their  own,  therefore 
they  should  be  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  commons,  and  that  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
yielded  up  entirely  to  the  popular 
representatives.  Whatever  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  may  have  been, 
its  working,  as  Delolme  long  ago  ob- 
served, is,  that  the  three  powers  ba- 
lance themselves  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  there  that  the  real 
struggle  is  sought,  and  the  equipoise 
of  the  constitution  maintained.  No- 
thing could  be  more  discordant  to 
society,  more  dangerous  in  its  con- 
sequences, than  to  see  the  House 
of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons arrayed  in  open  contest  with 
each  other  :  the  one  urging  the  am- 
bition of  the  populace,  the  other 
actuated  by  the  tenacity  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  example  of  France 
proves,  that  such  a  contest  could  not 
go  on,  without  the  peace  of  the  state 
being  endangered,  and  blood  flowing 
from  the  collision  of  such  opposing 
bodies.  But  if  the  peers  are  to  be 
deprived  of  all  influence  in  return- 
ing members  for  the  lower  house, 
how  is  such  a  collision  to  be  pre- 
vented ?  If  the  House  of  Commons 
is  composed  of  mere  popular  repre- 
sentatives, the  aristocracy  must  either 
resign  the  struggle,  or  defend  them- 
selves within  the  precincts  of  their 
own  branch  of  the  legislature.  And 
thus,  on  all  the  numerous  questions 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  run  counter 
to  each  other— in  the  corn  laws,  the 
regulations  of  trade,  the  church 
tithes,  &c.,  the  indecent  and  ruinous 
spectacle  would  be  presented  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  against  the  other.  All 


this  is  prevented  at  present,  by  the 
unobtrusive  and  unnoticed  contests 
between  these  different  classes  which 
go  on  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  of  this  immense  advantage  we 
should  be  deprived,  if  reform  were 
carried. 

Farther,  the  supporters  of  reform 
forget  that  the  peers  are  disqualified 
for  such  a  contest  by  the  important 
circumstance,  that,  by  immemorial 
custom,  they  are  excluded  from  the 
management  of  the  public  purse; 
and,  consequently,  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  ground 
against  their  adversaries.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  a  body,  possessing  the 
exclusive  control  of  a  revenue  of 
L.50,000,000,  would  speedily  annihi- 
late  one  that  could  reckon  on  nothing 
but  the  revenue  of  their  private 
estates.  Without  supposing  that  they 
actually  came  to  blows,  the  influence 
and  ascendency  of  the  Commons, 
from  this  circumstance,  would  be 
paramount.  In  all  societies  of  men, 
those  who  keep  the  purse  speedily 
become  the  ruling  power. 

Are,  then,  the  reformers  prepared 
to  concede  to  the  House  of  Peers  an 
equal  share  with  the  Commons,  in 
originating,  modifying,  or  negativing 
money  bills?  Are  they  willing  to 
have  a  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  juris- 
diction and  powers  are  to  be  co- 
extensive with  those  of  the  same 
office  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
And  on  what  principle  of  justice  can 
this  be  denied  to  the  aristocracy,  if 
they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  bo- 
roughs which  alone  permit  them  to 
be  represented  in  the  money  assem- 
bly of  the  lower  house  ?  At  present 
they  are  represented,  because  the 
members  returned  from  their  bo- 
roughs attend  to  their  interests  in  the 
matter  of  taxation:  but  if  they  are 
deprived  of  their  members,  who  is  to 
attend  to  their  interests  ?  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  the  members  for  the 
great  cities,  for  they  will  be  in- 
structed by  their  constituents  to  lay 
as  large  a  portion  of  taxation  as  pos- 
sible on  the  nobility.  Certainly  it 
will  not  be  the  county  members,  for 
they  will  be  sufficiently  burdened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  interests 
of  the  commoner  proprietors,  with- 
out adopting  those  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  the  tribunes  of  the 
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people,  for  they  will  be  incessantly 
waging  war  with  the  aristocracy. 
Thus  the  result  will  be,  that  the 
greatest  mass  of  property  in  the 
country  must  remain  unrepresented 
in  an  assembly,  disposing,  with  abso- 
lute sway,  of  the  powers  of  taxation, 
and  professing  to  represent  all  the 
great  interests  in  the  community. 

The  aristocracy,  say  the  reformers, 
return  a  large  proportion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  is  the  eter- 
nal theme  of  complaint;  and  such  a 
state  of  things  is  said  to  be  an  entire 
perversion  of  the  object  of  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature.  Un- 
questionably they  do,  and  unques- 
tionably they  ought  ever  so  to  do. 
The  greatest  proprietors  in  the  coun- 
try ought  to  return  the  largest  part 
of  the  representatives  who  are  to 
dispose  of  the  money  concerns  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  objection  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  sound  of  words.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  freedom,  say  the  re- 
formers, that  the  peers  should  return 
any  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons.  Call 
the  House  of  Commons  "  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Nation,"  which  it 
really  is  in  the  matter  which  we  are 
now  discussing;  and  the  futility  of 
the  objection  is  at  once  apparent. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  reasonable, 
than  that  the  persons  who  have  the 
greatest  interests  at  stake,  should 
have  the  principal  voice  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  common  purse  ? 

Suppose  an  objection  were  made 
to  the  proceedings  of  a  copartnery, 
or  a  body  of  creditors  on  a  bankrupt 
estate,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
greatest  partners,  or  the  largest  cre- 
ditors, had  contrived  to  get  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  stock ;  would 
such  an  objection  be  tenable  ?  Does 
not  the  law  of  every  country,  the 
practice  of  every  copartnery,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  demon- 
strate that  such  a  result  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  common  good?  And 
what  else  is  it  that  is  so  much  com- 
plained of  in  the  influence  of  peers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

But  property,  it  is  urged,  would 
still  have  its  weight,  even  under  the 
reformed  system :  its  influence  can 


never  be  destroyed :  what  is  desired* 
is  not  to  deprive  it  of  its  just  pre- 
ponderance, but  of  the  undue  ascend- 
ency which  it  has  acquired. 

The  private,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
the  rotten  boroughs,  are  the  channel 
by  which  this  influence  is  now  exer- 
cised, and  it  is  this  channel  which  it  is 
proposed  to  stop  up.  If  it  be  removed, 
in  what  way  is  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty to  be  felt,  except  by  bribing 
the  electors  ?  It  is  quite  clear  there 
is  no  other  means  of  attaining  the 
object:  for  experience  has  demon- 
strated, that  when  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  generally  thrown  open,  the 
lower  orders  become  inaccessible  to 
any  other  influence  from  the  higher. 
In  America,  under  the  system  or  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot, 
men  of  the  greatest  fortunes  cannot 
command  a  single  vote ;  their  own 
menial  servants  vote  against  them. 
In  France,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791, 
the  experiment  was  tried  on  a  great 
scale,  of  the  effect  of  universal  suf- 
frage ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
not  one  member  was  returned  in  the 
interest  of  the  crown  or  the  nobility. 
"  The  influence  of  the  aristocracy," 
says  Lacretelle,  "  was  totally  sunk  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  not  one 
deputy  was  returned  either  in  their 
interest,  or  that  of  the  throne."*  In 
so  far,  therefore,  as  experience  goes, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
wealth  would  possess  any  influence 
upon  elections,  if  the  elective  fran- 
chise were  considerably  extended, 
except  through  the  medium  of  actual 
corruption. 

Bribery,  it  is  said,  is  the  immoral 
influence  of  wealth.  Its  genuine  and 
legitimate  influence  is  independent 
ofsuch  base  expedients,  and  will  re- 
main the  same  under  any,  even  the 
most  liberal,  system  of  government^ 
The  argument  is  plausible,  and  has 
been  ably  put;  but  its  sophistry  is 
apparent  upon  attending  to  a  well- 
known  distinction. 

Great  possessions  in  the  country, 
and  among  the  rural  population,  un- 
questionably secure  a  certain  degree 
of  influence,  if  the  landlords  are  re- 
sident among  their  tenantry, and  con- 
duct themselves  with  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  humanity  towards  the  poor. 


*  LairetJle,  vii.  124.         f  Westminster  Review  on  EalJot. 
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If  England  were  composed,  as  it  once 
was,  of  such  a  peasantry,  there  would 
be  comparatively  little  danger  in  re- 
form. But  the  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent with  the  manufacturers  in  towns, 
or  with  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion in  country  villages.  They  have 
no  sympathy  with  their  employers — 
they  are  bound  to  them  by  no  ties  of 
affection — swayed  by  no  feelings  of 
common  advantage.  The  landlord 
generally  knows  his  tenantry,  and  the 
connexion  between  them  descends 
from  father  to  son  :  the  master  ma- 
nufacturer knows  nothing  of  his  ope- 
ratives, and  his  employment  of  them 
is  often  as  transient  as  their  affec- 
tions. History,  in  every  age,  has  re- 
corded examples  of  the  country  pro- 
prietors taking  the  field,  supported 
by  their  tenantry ;  but  it  has  none  to 
produce  of  manufacturers  appearing, 
backed  by  their  workmen,  except  in 
support  of  revolutionary  projects. 
Santerre,  and  the  great  manufactu- 
rers of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine, 
came  forth  at  the  head  of  their  ter- 
rific bands  of  pikemen,  to  besiege 
the  National  Convention,  and  attend 
the  cars  that  led  the  victims  from  the 
prisons  to  the  guillotine :  but  on 
none  but  such  occasions  have  the 
manufacturing  classes  been  in  the 
least  swayed  by  their  employers. 

It  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be 
otherwise.  Large  bodies  of  men, 
when  assembled  together,  are  always 
governed  by  their  passions  :  the  ma- 
nufacturers, from  being  permanently 
put  in  close  contact  with  each  other, 
are  everlastingly  in  the  condition  of 
a  mob.  Attachment  to  their  supe- 
riors or  employers  they  have  none  ; 
jealousy  and  animosity  towards  them 
they  have  in  abundance.  The  radi- 
cal press  rapidly  circulates  through 
their  dense  columns,  incessantly  sti- 
mulating their  passions,  and  urging 
them  to  measures  of  hostility  to  the 
higher  classes  in  the  state.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say,  their  interests  will  teach 
them  to  act  otherwise.  Interest  and 
the  deductions  of  reason  have  no  in- 
fluence when  the  passions  are  exci- 
ted. It  had  none  at  Paris,  though  the 
first  effect  of  the  glorious  three  days 
was  to  steep  the  artisans  who  gained 
them  in  unheard  of  misery :  it  had 
none  at  Brussels,  though  the  Flem- 
ings were  immediately  reduced  to 
the  most  squalid  wretchedness:  it 
had  none  in  Ireland,  though  the  con- 


tinued agitation  of  that  unhappy 
country  blasts  its  inhabitants  with  a 
desolation  worse  than  the  simoom  of 
the  desert. 

Indeed,  if  the  matter  be  considered 
abstractly,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  always  must  be  the 
case  with  representatives  chosen  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  natural  jealousy  in  the  middling 
orders  of  their  superiors ;  an  aversion 
which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  noble  and 
independent  feeling,  that  it  is  im- 
possible either  to  wonder  at  or  blame 
it.  It  will  subsist  as  long  as  the  hu- 
man race.  It  was  as  strong  in  the 
days  of  Gracchus  and  Marius  as  at 
this  time.  It  will  be  found  admirably 
stated  in  the  speech  of  Marius  in 
the  Jugurthine  war.  Declamations 
against  the  vices  of  the  nobility ;  in- 
vectives at  patrician  corruption ;  ex- 
travagant eulogiums  on  plebeian  vir- 
tue, always  have,  and  always  will  be, 
the  most  popular  topics  with  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks.  It  con- 
soles them  for  the  inequality  of  for- 
tune, to  have  the  pleasure,  at  least,  of 
abusing  those  who  are  above  them. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  the  pre- 
valence of  this  feeling  so  strongly  in 
the  people  in  this  country,  as  the 
character  of  the  journals  which  have 
the  largest  circulation  among  the 
middling  ranks.  Read  the  papers 
which  are  most  in  request  with  that 
numerous  body.  Are  they  the  mo- 
derate or  aristocratic  papers,  those 
which  support  the  Constitution  as  it 
stands,  and  throw  cold  water  on  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  reform- 
ers ?  These  journals  are  universally 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  columns 
of  the  popular  newspapers  filled 
with  invectives  against  the  higher 
orders.  This  disposition,being  a  fixed 
principle  in  human  nature,  may  be 
calculated  upon  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, as  one  of  the  moving  powers 
in  society.  Every  plan  of  reform 
must  be  founded  on  this,  as  an  in- 
herent principle  in  the  machine. 

But  if  this  be  the  case  even  at  this 
time,  how  much  more  strongly  would 
the  same  principle  operate,  if  reform 
were  carried,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
lower  orders  continually  excited  by 
exercise  of  their  franchise !  The  abuse 
of  the  higher  orders  in  the  London 
press  is  already  sufficiently  strong,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  what  would  ensue  if 
reform  were  carried.  This  is  the  usual 
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progress  of  all  such  changes.  Stronger 
llattery  of  the  populace  is  required, 
more  abject  submission  to  the  majesty 
of  the  people  imposed,  with  every 
successive  addition  made  to  their 
power.  Moderate  language  is  im- 
mediately derided ;  extravagant  eu- 
logiums  upon  themselves,  unmea- 
sured vituperation  of  their  superiors, 
considered  as  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  favour  of  the  people.  To 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
is  hardly  credible  in  how  short  a  time 
this  change  in  the  popular  taste  can 
be  effected.  To  those  who  are,  in- 
numerable illustrations  of  these  ob- 
servations will  suggest  themselves. 

If  such  be  the  unavoidable  tend- 
ency of  human  nature,  upon  every 
concession  of  power  to  the  lower 
orders,  upon  what  conceivable  basis, 
save  actual  corruption,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  proprietors  to  be 
founded  ?  Let  any  man  say,  whether 
a  great  Tory  proprietor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, or  Glasgow,  could  induce 
the  householders  of  those  great  cities 
to  support  him  in  a  contest  with  a 
popular  candidate.  Who  are  the 
members  returned  for  Westminster, 
Preston,  Middlesex  ?  If  the  right  of 
voting  be  extended  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  similar  places,  popular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  description 
will  be  returned  from  them  all. 

But  if  the  aristocracy  are  to  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  expending 
their  fortunes  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
democracy,  what  a  boundless  scene 
of  corruption  and  venality  must  en- 
sue !  The  late  scandalous  scenes  at 
the  election  in  an  English  great  town, 
demonstrate  in  how  wholesale  a  man- 
ner corruption  will  be  carried  on, 
Avhen  it  is  necessary  for  men  of  for- 
tune to  exert  themselves  to  secure 
thejreturn  from  numerous  bodies  of 
electors.  The  gratuity  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen pounds  a  man,  is  the  simple  ex- 
pedient by  which,  and  by  which 
alone,  a  return  from  large  classes  of 
electors  can  be  secured. 

Thus  the  result  of  reform  will  be, 
either  that  the  higher  ranks  will  lose 
their  influence  altogether,  and  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  encroach- 
ment and  spoliation  of  their  inferiors, 
or  that,  in  defence  of  their  existence, 
they  will  be  driven  to  an  extensive 


system  of  corruption.  Either  alter- 
native is  infinitely  to  be  dreaded. 
The  first  is  the  commencement  of  a 
revolution ;  the  last  is  poisoning  the 
sources  of  freedom,  and  converting 
the  poor  into  the  hireling  supporters 
of  the  rich. 

No  method  could  be  devised  by 
which  the  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, that  influence  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a  mixed  go- 
vernment, could  be  secured  in  away 
so  little  obnoxious,  so  little  subver- 
sive of  public  morals,  so  little  con- 
ducive to  corruption,  so  little  galling 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  as  by 
the  decayed  boroughs.  It  is  usual 
to  hold  up  these  boroughs,  Old  Sarum, 
for  example,  in  which  there  are  only 
two  or  three  voters,  as  the  most  scan- 
dalous instances  of  corruption.  It 
might  with  as  much  reason  be  con- 
tended, that  a  city  in  which  there  are 
only  two  or  three  alehouses,  is  the 
most  scandalous  example  of  inebrie- 
ty. If  corruption  is  to  be  exercised, 
it  is  incomparably  better  that  it  should 
be  dispensed  on  a  few  than  a  number 
of  voters;  on  two  or  three  house- 
holders in  Cornwall,  or  ten  or  twelve 
bailies  in  Scotland,  than  on  20,000 
or  30,000  weavers  in  Manchester,  or 
as  many  radicals  at  Glasgow.  The 
conduct  of  the  reformers  who  ex- 
claim against  corruption  in  the  rotten 
boroughs  with  one  breath,  and  with 
another  contend  for  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  corruptible  weavers  at 
another,  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  condemn  two  or  three  gin-shops 
in  back  alleys  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  up  two  or  three  thou- 
sand in  all  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

The  aristocracy  of  land  and  of 
wealth  will  not  submit  without  a 
struggle  to  be  deprived  of  all  their 
influence.  The  great  merchants, 
bankers,  and  freeholders,  will  soon 
discover  the  tendency  of  the  violent 
reformers  :  they  will  see  that,  under 
the  name  of  reducing  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  a  fatal  blow  will  be  struck 
at  public  credit,  and  all  their  enter- 
prises ruined  by  general  bankruptcy. 
The  landholders  will  see  that  the 
church  is  only  the  first  victim ;  that 
their  own  estates  are  the  real  and 
ultimate  object,  and  that  strenuous 
exertions  must  be  made  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  worse  than  death  itself. 
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Corruption,  incessant  wholesale  cor- 
ruption, must  be  practised  to  dilute 
the  fountains  of  popular  ambition, 
by  mingling  with  them  the  poison  of 
private  selfishness.  The  great  cities, 
like  the  Praetorian  Guards  of  Rome, 
will  sell  the  empire  to  the  highest 
bidder;  and  corruption,  emerging 
from  the  decent  obscurity  of  the  rot- 
ten boroughs,  will  stalk  with  shame- 
less prostitution  through  the  land, 
and  convert  the  rights  of  freemen  into 
the  vehicle  of  the  basest  passions. 

Our  object,  say  the  reformers,  is 
not  revolution  but  restoration.  We 
do  not  wish  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion, but  to  remove  those  excrescen- 
ces which  time  has  fastened  upon  its 
parts.  The  observation  is  plausible, 
and  has  been  illustrated  with  much 
eloquence ;  but  it  admits  of  an  easy 
answer.  Can  the  reformers,  when 
they  abolish  the  decayed  boroughs, 
abolish  at  the  same  time  the  changes 
in  society  which  have  rendered  them 
necessary  ?  Can  they  abolish  the 
millions  of  manufacturers  who  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  century, 
crowded  together  in  great  cities,  li- 
mited in  information,  profligate  in 
habits,  reckless  in  disposition  ?  Can 
they  abolish  the  swarms  of  Irish  who 
are  always  ready  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  ranks  of  labour,  lowering 
thereby  their  wages,  degrading  their 
habits,  augmenting  their  discontent  ? 
Can  they  abolish  the  national  debt, 
which  is  a  continual  source  of  op- 
pression to  the  people,  and  yet  can- 
not be  touched  without  producing 
evils  far  greater  than  its  continuance  ? 
Can  they  abolish  the  democratic 
press,  which  panders  with  incessant 
activity  to  the  diseased  appetites  of 
these  enormous  assemblages  of  men; 
ever  inflaming  their  passions,  never 
strengthening  their  reason,  or  cor- 
recting their  infirmities  ?  Can  they 
abolish  the  mental  cultivation  which 
has  given  the  craving  for  political 
excitation  to  multitudes  incapable  of 
acquiring  the  information,  or  exer- 
cising the  thought,  which  political 
subjects  require  ?  Can  they  restore 
the  good  old  days  of  English  sim- 
plicity ;  when  the  moral  evils  of  ma- 
nufacturing cities  were  unknown; 
when  the  largest  borough  out  of  Lon- 
don did  not  contain  20,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  when  every  three  or  four  acres 
had  their  little  farmer;  when  the 
barons  lived  in  rustic  plenty  on  their 


estates,  diffusing  plenty  by  their  hos- 
pitality, exercising  influence  by  their 
example  ?  If  they  can  do  this,  they 
may  with  some  reason  contend  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  decayed 
boroughs ;  if  not,  let  them  not  de- 
ceive mankind  by  professions  of  re- 
storing the  Constitution  to  its  pristine 
state,  or  destroy  the  bulwarks  which 
time  has  gradually  raised  against  the 
new  and  portentous  flood  of  demo- 
cracy. 

There  is  no  person  who  must  not 
be  sensible  that  the  power  of  the 
people  "  has  increased,  and  is  in- 
creasing." Whether  it  ought  to  be 
diminished,  is  an  ulterior  question, 
upon  which  parties  will  or  course 
differ ;  but  the  simple  fact  that  it  has 
increased,  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
dispute.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  this  fact,  that  the  reform- 
ers ground  their  main  argument  for 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, because  it  is  said  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  modified  according 
to  the  increased  intelligence  of  the 
lower  orders.  But  if  this  be  the  fact 
upon  which  all  parties  are  agreed, 
on  what  principle  of  expedience  are 
their  passions  to  be  inflamed  by  a 
still  farther  increase  ?  If  there  were 
any  symptoms  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  being  on  the  decline ;  if  the 
popular  journals  were  fast  veering 
round  to  arbitrary  principles ;  if  the 
people  were  become  careless  or  ne- 
gligent of  their  rights  ;  if  infringe- 
ments on  public  freedom  were  evi- 
dently in  the  contemplation  of  Go- 
vernment, and  passive  acquiescence 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  people, 
then  it  would  indeed  be  reasonable 
to  propose  reform,  as  the  only  means 
of  reviving  the  democratic  spring  of 
the  Constitution.  But  if  the  reverse 
of  all  this  is  avowedly  the  case ;  if 
the  power  of  the  people  is  evidently 
increasing  with  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity ;  if  the  boast  of  the  reformers  be 
true,  that  at  every  successive  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  a  number  of 
boroughs  are  thrown  open,  and  that 
on  no  occasion  did  this  happen  to 
such  an  extent  as  on  the  last  election ; 
if  the  aristocracy  are  now  evidently 
and  avowedly  overmatched  by  the 
Commons,  where  is  the  expedience, 
or  what  is  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
cession of  additional  Parliamentary 
influence  to  the  popular  party  ?  If  a 
man's  pulse  be  already  risen  to  100, 
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is  that  any  reason  for  invigorating 
his  system  with  brandy  till  it  rises 
to  120  ?  If  the  system  already  evince 
a  flow  of  hlood  to  the  head,  is  that  a 
reason  for  indulging  him  in  seasoned 
dishes  until  the  tendency  to  apoplexy 
is  irremediable  ? 

In  the  lapse  of  time,  the  popular 
and  aristocratic  influence  have  be- 
come predominant  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
their  opposing  powers  have  been  so 
nearly  balanced,  that  no  violent 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tution, nor  any  thing  farther  been  ef- 
fected than  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  power  of  the  people.  Corn- 
wall and  Scotland  are  the  great  for- 
tresses of  the  aristocratic;  London 
and  the  manufacturing  districts,  of 
the  democratic  factions.  If  the  fort- 
resses are  to  be  dismantled  on  either, 
it  should  be  on  both  sides.  If  the 
Scotch  and  Cornish  boroughs,  which 
enable  the  aristocracy  to  maintain 
the  struggle  with  the  democracy,  are 
to  be  demolished,  then  let  the  great 
fountains  of  democracy  be  closed ; 
let  the  manufacturing  districts  be 
shorn  of  their  members,  and  the  agi- 
tation of  the  London  press  discon- 
tinued. If  the  reformers  will  propose 
this,  then  they  will  have  some  title 
to  insist  for  the  demolition  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  aristocracy;  if 
not,  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  their 
measures,  and  under  the  name  of 
reform  they  are  really  aiming  at  the 
extinction  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  reformers  printed  lists  of  the 
majority  and  minority  on  the  famous 
division  on  Sir  H.  Parnell's  motion, 
which  threw  out  the  late  ministers, 
and  pointed  with  exultation  to  the 
difference  between  the  county  mem- 
bers of  England  and  those  of  Scot- 
land. Two-thirds  of  the  former,  it 
was  said,  voted  against  ministers; 
two-thirds  of  the  latter  in  their  fa- 
vour. This  was  deemed  decisive  in 
favour  of  reform  in  Scotland.  It  is 
astonishing  that  they  did  not  see  that 
the  inference  lay  the  other  way.  As- 
suming that  to  have  been  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  conservative 
and  reforming  party,  is  it  not  clear, 
that  if  the  composition  of  the  English 
county  members  be  such,  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  incline  to  the  demo- 
cratic, it  is  indispensable  that  the 
Scotch  and  borough  members  should 
incline  to  the  aristocratic  side?  If 


they  did  not  do  this,  the  whole  weight 
would  be  on  one  side,  and  the  con- 
stitution speedily  subverted. 

This  is  the  true  answer  to  the  con- 
stant complaints  which  are  made  of 
the  elections  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
close  boroughs  in  England.     They 
are  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  by 
which  the  aristocracy  in  either  coun- 
try maintain  their  ground,  and  the 
constitution  is  prevented  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of  demo- 
cracy.   The  very  fact  to  which  the 
reformers  so  constantly  refer  in  fa- 
vour of  their  argument,  viz.  that  the 
county  members   of  England,   and 
those  who    are    elected    for   large 
boroughs,  are  for  the  most  part  fa- 
vourable to  reform,  that  is,  inclined 
to  the  democracy,  is  decisive  against 
any  farther  change  in  the  represen- 
tation.   It  demonstrates  that  the  po- 
pular party  have  already  got  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of 
a  mixed  government;  and  that  if  they 
got  more,  or  the  aristocracy  lose  any 
part  of  what  they  now  possess,  the 
balance  will  be  so  loaded  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  equilibrium  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a  revolution  must  ensue. 
To  make  out  a  case  of  expedience, 
the  reformer  should  be  able  to  shew 
that  the  fact  was  just  the  reverse ; 
that  the  most  popularly  elected  mem- 
bers were  the  most  disposed  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution ;  that  the  coun- 
ty members  of  England  were  the  firm- 
est friends  of  the  existing  order  of 
things;  and  then  they  might  come  for- 
ward with  much  reason  and  argue  : 
"  You  now  see  how  it  is ;  the  county 
members,  the  representatives  of  the 
great  towns,  are  for  the  most  part 
ranged  on  the  side  of  Government. 
Liberty  is  evidently  endangered ;  an 
infusion  of  popular  vigour  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  privileges  of  the  people 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  as- 
cendency of  the  aristocracy."     Can 
any  man  of  sense  doubt  that  this  rea- 
soning would  indeed  be  well  found- 
ed; and  that  in  such  circumstances  of 
declining  public  spirit  and  endanger- 
ed liberty,  an   infusion  of  popular 
power  would  really  be  requisite  ? 
But  how  can  the  same  change  be  re- 
quired in  circumstances  confessedly 
just  the  reverse  ?  If  reform  would  be 
requisite  upon  the  decay  of  popular 
influence  in  the  Constitution,   how 
can  it  be  also  requisite  upon  its  in- 
crease ? 
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According  to  the  arguments  of  the 
popular  party,  the  stronger  they  are, 
the  more  power  they  should  receive 
in  the  Legislature.  This  was  just  the 
principle  of  Napoleon ;  the  stronger 
he  was  the  more  he  required ;  and 
because  he  was  fenced  round  with 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and 
a  girdle  of  vassal  thrones,  therefore 
it  was  indispensable  that  he  should 
demolish  Russia  also.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  ambition  in  every 
department  of  human  affairs  adopts 
the  same  principles.  Possibly  there 
may  be  a  retreat  from  Moscow  for 
popular  as  well  as  imperial  ambition. 
The  three  great  causes  which  ren- 
der the  maintenance  of  the  aristocra- 
tic boroughs  indispensable  to  the  ba- 
lance of  the  Constitution,  are,  l.The 
prodigious  increase  of  our  manufac- 
turing population.  2.  The  experien- 
ced democratic  tendency  of  that 
body.  3.  The  revolutionary  tendency 
of  the  public  press,  which  feeds  their 
passions. 

In  every  age,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  large  manufacturing  bo- 
dies have  been  actuated  by  turbulent 
and  democratic  principles.  The  de- 
mocracies of  Athens  and  Rome  in 
ancient,  of  Florence  and  Genoa  in 
modern  times,  were  nothing  but  the 
artisans  and  manufacturers  of  those 
great  cities.  Ghent  and  Bruges  have 
in  every  age  been  turbulent  in  the 
extreme ;  and  Lyons  and  Rouen 
were,  through  all  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  stronghold  of  extreme  re- 
publican principles.  It  was  from  the 
Fauxbourg  St  Antoine,  the  seat  of  all 
the  manufactories  of  Paris,  that  those 
terrific  bands  issued, — who  deluged 
France  with  blood,  and  filled  every 
house  with  mourning.  And  it  was 
on  the  same  spot,  and  to  support  the 
same  principles,  that  those  columns 
proceeded,  who,  by  overturning  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,have  already  steep- 
ed Paris  in  unheard  of  distress,  and 
promise  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  re- 
volution through  Europe.  What  the 
principles  of  our  manufacturers  are, 
is  already  known,  from  the  journals 
which  they  read.  Nobody  take  in 
papers  which  displease  them ;  and 
the  manufacturers  read  nothing  but 
the  most  extreme  radical  publica- 
tions. 


The  number  of  this  democratic 
body  is  a  most  formidable  conside- 
ration. From  the  census  of  1821,  it 
appears,  that  out  of  a  population  of 
somewhat  above  14,000,000,  only 
4,800,000  were  employed  in  agricul- 
ture.* At  this  time,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  population  of  the  island  exceeds 
15,000,000;  and  that  of  them,  only 
5,000,000  are  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  In  other  words, 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  great  bulk  of  this  enor- 
mous body  are,  and  ever  will  remain, 
attached  to  radical  principles.  If  any 
approach  to  universal  suffrage  is 
made,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  returned  in  their 
interest,  and  they  will  soon  rival  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France. 

Every  concession,  however  small, 
made  to  the  manufacturing  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  the 
highest  degree  dangerous.  They  are 
already  too  strong,  and  have  been 
gradually  becoming  so  for  a  century 
back.  The  same  silent  change  which 
has  covered  rural  districts  with 
crowded  cities,  and  converted  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  into  artisans,  has 
wrought  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  power  of  the  manufac- 
turers "  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be"  diminished."  Con- 
cede to  them  Parliamentary  reform, 
even  in  a  modified  form,  and  they 
will  speedily  become  irresistible. 
The  present  clamour  is  raised  pre- 
cisely because  they  know  that,  if 
conceded,  it  will  make  them  the 
ruling  power  in  the  State. 

The  liberal  and  radical  press  is 
another  power  in  the  Constitution,  the 
growth  of  the  last  forty  years,  which 
has  already  become  of  the  most  for- 
midable character.  Nothing  is  more 
erroneous  than  to  imagine  that  pub- 
lic discussion,  as  now  carried  on  in 
this  country,  leads  to  the  present  ex- 
trication of  truth.  It  tends,  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to 
the  diffusion  of  error.  Truth  will  in- 
deed be  in  the  end  triumphant ;  but 
it  will  become  so  only  on  the  cooling 
of  passion,  and  the  decay  of  interest. 
It  will  not  be  found  while  the  news- 
papers are  seeking  it. 
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Future  ages  will  observe,  with  as- 
tonishment, the  mental  hallucinations 
under  which  the  present  generation 
have  laboured.  The  delusion  about 
the  national  debt  was  one ;  the  joint- 
stock  mania  a  second;  the  cry  for 
reform  a  third.  It  is  the  public  press 
Avhich  perpetuates  and  spreads  these 
baneful  eras  of  national  insanity.  No- 
body reads  any  thing  but  what  coin- 
cides with  his  wishes ;  the  arguments 
are  followed  which  fall  in  with  pre- 
conceived opinions ;  none  other  so 
much  as  looked  at.  The  moment 
either  party  meet  with  any  thing 
hostile  to  their  wishes,  they  lay  it 
aside ;  but  there  is  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  that  the 
clamour  of  the  reformers,  as  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  passions  of  the  great 
bulk  of  readers,  becomes  proportion- 
ally louder,  and  forces  itself  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  opposite  party; 
while  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, being  acceptable  to  a  compa- 
ratively inconsiderable  class,  are  less 
heard  of,  and  remain  utterly  un- 
known to  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Public  opinion,  of  which  so  much 
is  said,  when  formed  upon  the  pub- 
lic press  or  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
not  on  a  cool  consideration  of  his- 
tory, is  just  as  unworthy  of  conside- 
ration as  the  transports  of  a  mob.  It 
is  all  formed  on  hearing  one  side 
only.  It  is  not  like  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  made  up  on  a  consideration  of 
the  evidence  on  both  sides ;  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve,  of  the  great  jury 
of  the  nation,  stop  their  ears  the  mo- 
ment the  evidence  for  the  opposite 
party  begins. 

"It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  people," 
say  the  reformers,  "  that  they  should 
be  well  governed;  they,  therefore, 
will  choose  the  best  representatives  : 
the  thing  is  as  clear  as  demonstra- 
tion."* It  is  for  the  interest  of 
mankind,  it  may  be  added,  not  to 
sin ;  vice  is  as  imprudent  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous: therefore,  all  men  will  be 
virtuous.  To  hold  that  the  real  inte- 
rests of  men  always  govern  their  ac- 
tions, is  to  know  little,  very  little,  of 
human  nature.  Does  youth,  thought- 
less extravagant  youth,  never  follow 
the  career  of  passion,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  real  and  permanent  inte- 


rests of  life  ?  Is  the  voice  of  reason 
always  heard  in  opposition  to  that  of 
passion  ?  Whence  the  hundred  thou- 
sand prostitutes  who  nightly  walk  the 
streets  of  London,  or  the  ten  thousand 
illegitimate  children  who  are  annu- 
ally thrown  upon  the  public  in  Paris  ? 
Whence  the  innumerable  gin-shops, 
which  disgrace  the  metropolis,  and 
swallow  up  all  the  fortunes  of  life, 
for  the  gratification  of  a  few  intoxi- 
cated moments  ?  When  these  evils 
have  ceased;  when  intoxication  is 
unknown,  irregular  passion  extermi- 
nated, and  sober  industry  universal, 
the  people-may,  possibly,  follow  their 
real  interests  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  not  till  then. 

Was  it  for  the  real  interests  of  the 
electors  of  Praston  to  return  Mi- 
Hunt  ?  Has  reason  been  triumph- 
ant, passion  unfelt,  at  all  the  ref<5rm 
meetings  which  have  been  held  to 
support  the  administration  in  the 
measures  they  are  to  propose  ?  Were 
the  French  electors  all  governed  by 
reason  when  they  returned  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  which  unhinged 
the  fabric  of  society,  or  the  Conven- 
tion which  bathed  the  nation  in 
blood  ?  One  would  imagine  that 
history  is  forgotten  in  political  dis- 
cussion at  this  time ;  the  best  proof 
that  the  people  will  not  choose  pro- 

Ser  representatives  is,  that  they  are 
eemed  capable,  by  able  men,  of  be- 
ing misled  by  such  an  argument. 

Deeming  themselves  secure,  under 
the  wings  of  administration,  of  obtain- 
ing reform,  the  democratic  party  have 
lately  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  support  vote  by  ballot.  This,  it  is 
said,  will  effectually  prevent  bribery. 
Nobody  will  buy  a  secret  vote.  By 
this  simple  expedient  corruption  will 
be  destroyed,  and  the  constitution  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  purity. 

If  it  were  really  true  that  the  bal- 
lot would  destroy  bribery,  we  hold 
that  of  itself  a  decisive  argument 
against  its  adoption.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  generally,  are,  and 
ever  must  be,  democratical  in  their 
principle,  then  the  adoption  of  a  mode 
of  election,  which  destroys  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  gives  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  aristocracy,  the  free- 
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holders,  and  the  proprietors  of  every 
description.  If  the  borough  electors 
are  to  be  swayed  by  nothing  but 
their  inclinations,  independent  of  the 
sway  of  property,  the  great  majority 
of  them  will  return  a  revolutionary 
parliament  as  certainly  as  a  stone 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  law  of 
gravitation  is  not  more  fixed  or  uni- 
versal than  the  democratic  tendency 
of  all  such  bodies  of  men. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  interests 
of  the  electors  will  induce  them  to 
pause  before  they  return  a  parlia- 
ment inclined  to  support  such  ex- 
treme measures.  Did  not  the  elec- 
tors of  France,  the  moment  they  ob- 
tained vote  by  ballot  and  an  extend- 
ed representation,  return  the  Con- 
vention which  brought  the  king  to 
the  scaffold,  consigned  200,000  cap- 
tives to  the  revolutionary  dungeons, 
and  supported  the  unspeakable  hor- 
rors of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ?  Do  not 
the  American  electors,  who  vote  by 
ballot,  return  a  set  of  men,  so  sla- 
vishly bound  to  their  separate  inte- 
rests, that  no  man  of  independence 
or  fortune  will  submit  to  the  degra- 
dation; and  that  they  are  actually 
obliged  to  pay  their  Deputies  at  Con- 
gress a  salary  to  enable  them  to  bear 
their  expenses  ?  Have  not  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  consequence,  been  driven 
by  separate  interests  into  a  set  of  illi- 
beral commercial  measures,  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state  ?  And  what  do  these  examples 
prove,  but  that  the  lower  orders,  vo- 
ting for  themselves  by  secret  ballot, 
are  alternately  swayed  by  their  im- 
mediate interests  and  their  sangui- 
nary passions;  destroying,  at  one  time, 
their  whole  superiors  to  gratify  their 
revenge  or  quiet  their  fears;  and  dry- 
ing up,  at  another,  the  real  sources 
of  national  prosperity  to  forward  the 
local  interests  of  the  prevailing  fac- 
tion? 

If,  therefore,  the  matter  came  to  a 
choice  of  evils,  it  would  be  incom- 
parably better  to  have  corruption  at 
elections,  and  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution, than  to  get  quit  of  it  by  vote 
by  ballot,  and  bring  on  a  revolution. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  degrading  thing  to 
see  the  people  of  a  great  town  openly 
and  avowedly  swayed  by  mercenary 
motives;  but  it  is  a  thousand  times 
better  than  to  see  a  whole  nation 
overwhelmed  by  a  democratic  con- 
vulsion. If  the  passions  of  the  peo- 


ple are  to  be  the  moving  principle  of 
Government,  we  would  rather  it  was 
their  passion  for  gold  than  their  pas- 
sion for  blood.  If  a  revolting  spec- 
tacle must  be  exhibited,  it  is  better 
to  see  drunken  manufacturers  spend- 
ing their  bribes  at  the  alehouse,  than 
millions  of  industrious  men  writhing 
under  the  agonies  of  famine,  as  they 
are  now  doing  in  Flanders,  from  the 
insane  passions  of  demagogues. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  vote  by 
ballot  would  not  extinguish  corrup- 
tion. Human  ingenuity  is  too  strono- 
for  any  such  precautions;  the  thirst 
for  gold  too  powerful  to  be  checked 
by  any  possible  devices.  In  a  country 
such  as  Britain,  where  such  mighty 
interests  are  at  stake  in  the  Govern- 
ment, where  men  of  fortune  have 
such  powerful  motives  for  entering 
the  Legislature,  wealth  will  always 
be  exerted  to  command  a  place,  till 
it  is  utterly  swept  away  by  a  revolu- 
tion. In  one  obvious  way  bribery 
may  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  bal- 
lot. A  whole  borough  may  be  pur- 
chased, as  the  Praetorian  Guards  of 
old,  by  a  promised  gratuity  to  every 
man,  in  the  event  of  a  particular  can- 
didate being  successful.  One  candi- 
date lets  it  be  understood  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  returned,  he  will 
give  L.20  to  every  elector ;  another 
goes  as  high  as  L.30.  The  electors 
lay  their  heads  together,  as  the  Ro- 
man prsetorians,  and  see  weighty  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  preferring  the 
L.30  candidate.  The  election  takes 
place  by  ballot— the  L.30  candidate 
is  elected— and  each  elector  gets 
that  sum.  No  money  is  paid  till  the 
return  is  made,  and  the  election  un- 
challengeable; the  candidate  incurs 
no  expense  till  his  object  is  gained, 
and  every  thing  goes  smoothly  on.  At 
a  recent  election  in  England,  it  is  said, 
this  plan  was  adopted,  and  that  every 
elector  pocketed  L.I 3,  1 4s.  on  a  sub- 
sequent division  of  the  spoil.  Against 
this  species  of  bribery,  the  ballot  is 
no  sort  of  protection ;  and  that  it  will 
be  adopted,  if  that  fatal  measure  is 
carried,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  pas- 
sion for  gold  will  then  actuate  man- 
kind, if  not  suspended  by  the  passion 
for  power. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  vote  by- 
ballot  will  unnecessarily  and  gratui- 
tously do  mischief.  The  baser  pas- 
sions will  love  the  shelter  of  a  hidden 
act;  multitudes,  who  are  shamed  into 
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an  upright  vote  by  the  prospect  of 
exposure,  will  yield  to  the  unseen 
temptation  of  mending  their  fortune. 
Bribery  will  be  applied  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  citizens ;  and  independ- 
ence, unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  and 
deprived  of  the  public  reward  of 
virtue,  will,  in  hopeless  resignation, 
yield  to  the  baser  motive.  Corrup- 
tion will  be  increased,  because  the 
multitudes  who  share  it  will  at  once 
diminish  responsibility,  and  extin- 
guish shame;  and  the  safeguards, 
both  of  private  virtue  and  public  se- 
curity, irrecoverably  destroyed,  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  afford  con- 
cealment to  venality  and  accelerate 
the  march  of  revolution. 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands, 
every  interest  is  substantially  repre- 
sented. The  agricultural  interest  send 
forth  the  county  members, — men,  in 
general,  of  ancient  and  respectable 
descent, — whose  personal  or  family 
influence  goes  much  beyond  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  their  votes.  The 
manufacturers,  besides  the  cities 
which  they  actually  command,  pur- 
chase numbers  of  the  aristocratic 
boroughs;  and  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  their  interests  are  to 
be  round  in  the  representatives  of 
the  Cornish  and  Scottish  freehold- 
ers. Nobody  can  maintain  that  their 
interests,  at  least,  are  not  fully  at- 
tended to  in  Parliament.  The  aris- 
tocratic party  are  represented  by 
such  of  the  close  boroughs  as  are 
not  sold  to  the  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing interest;  the  radicals,  by 
the  members  for  the  populous  cities. 
Young  men  of  talent,  from  the  bar, 
or  connected  with  the  old  families, 
are  selected  to  support  the  different 
parties  in  Parliament,  and  thus  ob- 
tain an  entrance  into  the  Legislature, 
•  which  they  could  not  obtain  under 
any  other  system.  In  this  way  the 
aristocratic,  the  commercial,  and  the 
democratic  parties  are  blended  to- 
gether ;  and  each  body  obtain,  by  the 
purchase  of  boroughs  or  the  mem- 
bers returned  in  their  interest,  an 
adequate  share  in  the  Legislature. 

Who  can  ensure  that,  under  the 
reformed  or  more  democratical  con- 
stitution which  is  proposed,  the  same, 
or  any  balance  at  all,  will  be  main- 
tained ?  How  are  young  men  of 
talent,  such  as  Mr  Canning,  Mi- 
Brougham,  Mr  Sheridan,  or  Mr  Pitt, 
to  obtain  seats  under  the  new  sys- 


tem ?  They  will  be  entirely  exclu- 
ded; for  talent,  unless  actuated  by 
the  basest  motives,  will  never  submit 
to  the  degradation  necessarily  impo- 
sed upon  the  candidates  for  favour 
from  a  corruptible  mob.  In  America, 
they  have  long  since  been  utterly 
excluded  from  Congress ;  and  their 
debates  are  conducted  by  a  mere 
band  of  pensioned  delegates,  com- 
pelled to  maintain  the  separate  and 
rival  interests  of  the  bodies  by  whom 
they  have  been  elected. 

No  delusion  can  be  more  danger- 
ous, than  that  reform  may  be  safely 
conceded  if  it  does  not  go  too  far. 
It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  the 
outworks  of  a  fortification  might 
safely  be  abandoned  if  the  rampart 
is  maintained.  The  democratic  party 
are  insatiable.  They  never  will  be 
satisfied  till  republican  institutions 
prevail ;  and  how  can  they  exist  with 
a  national  debt  of  L.28,000,000  year- 
ly, with  great  estates  and  a  titled  no- 
bility ?  Let  the  example  of  Ireland 
prove  a  warning,  where  every  con- 
cession has  been  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  increased  demands;  and 
the  country  never  was  so  near  revolt 
as  after  the  great  tranquillizing  mea- 
sure which  was  held  out  as  the  only 
means  of  pacifying  it.  Let  the  ex- 
ample of  France  prove  a  warning, 
where  reform,  amelioration,  and  con- 
cession, were  the  harbingers  of  re- 
volution; where  the  nobility,  after 
voluntarily  surrendering  all  their 
privileges,  were  rewarded  by  confis- 
cation, banishment,  and  proscription; 
and  the  King,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  an  incessant  series  of  conces- 
sions, was  at  length  brought  to  an 
ignominious  death.  It  is  the  nature 
of  sudden  concession  to  produce 
such  fatal  effects,  because  it  excites 
the  passions  and  awakens  the  hopes 
of  a  revolution. 

The  early  friends  of  reform,  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  England,  check- 
ed the  cry  of  innovation,  when  it 
was  excited,  not  by  the  experienced 
wants  of  their  country,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  example.  Mr  Burke 
and  Mr  Pitt,  who  both  supported  it 
in  early  life,  became  its  strongest 
enemies  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  proved  its  consequences  and 
spread  its  contagion.  Nothing  can 
be  so  absurd,  as  to  accuse  them  of 
inconsistency  for  so  doing.  Tem- 
porn  nwtwtw,€t  nos  mvtawur  in  ittis. 
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— The  statesman  must  adapt  his  mea- 
sures to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
not  look  for  the  sun  all  day  in  the 
east,  because  it  once  rose  there  in 
the  morning. 

Does  th'e  present  state  of  society 
afford  no  reasons  for  similar  caution? 
Is  this  the  time  to  select  for  a  sudden 
and  portentous  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution, when  the  minds  of  men 
have  been  so  strongly  excited  by  the 
events  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom, where  the  revolutionary  fever 
has  again  broke  out,  and  the  reckless 
and  desperate  in  every  country  are 
roused  from  inactivity  by  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  the  French  con- 
vulsion ?  Changes  which  might  be 
safely  introduced  in  ordinary  pe- 
riods, become  to  the  last  degree  pe- 
rilous when  following  such  an  ex- 
ample. 

Does  the  present  state  of  France 
or  Belgium  afford  any  argument  for 
an  extension  of  the  democratic  spirit 
by  enlarging  the  elective  franchise  in 
England  ?  Look  at  the  public  secu- 
rities of  those  countries.  The  French 
three  per  cents,  which  were  at  87  in 
June,  are  now  at  62.  Two-thirds  of 
the  mercantile  houses  of  Paris  have 
become  bankrupt;  the  misery  per- 
vading its  dense  population  has  been 
unequalled  since  the  days  of  Robe- 
spierre. How  are  the  government 
proposing  to  draw  off  the  excited 
spirits,  and  employ  the  destitute 
workmen,  of  their  country  ?  By 
plunging  in  foreign  wars,  and  leading 
the  republican  legions  again  into  the 
career  of  European  conquest.  Such 
is  the  natural  career  of  revolutions  ; 
convulsion  produces  misery,  and 
misery  goads  on  to  war.  War,  in  its 
turn,  restores  order,  and  liberty  pe- 
rishes in  the  conflagration  she  has 
raised.  With  this  terrible  prospect 
before  our  eyes,  is  there  no  warning 
to  the  legislators  of  Britain  to  be- 
ware ;  to  leave  any,  even  the  smallest 
changes,  to  peaceable  times, and  cling 
the  more  steadily  to  the  ark  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  is  assailed  by 
the  winds  and  buffeted  by  the  waves  ? 

The  duty  of  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons of  England  in  this  emergency 
is  sufficiently  evident.  Let  them 
firmly  resist  the  clamour  for  innova- 
tion ;  let  them  disregard  the  threats 
of  revolt ;  let  them  rally  round  the 
conservative  party.  A  little  longer, 
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and  it  may  be  too  late.  One  reform- 
ing measure  carried,  and  the  de- 
mocratic party  are  intrenched  in 
the  Legislature,  never  again  to  be 
shaken.  Their  fortunes,  their  lives, 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  are  at 
stake.  There  is  no  evading  the  dan- 
ger but  by  steady  and  determined 
resistance.  But  to  be  able  to  face 
it,  the  fatal  divisions  of  former 
times  must  be  forgotten.  They  have 
brought  the  country,  by  their  dis- 
union, to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Every 
man  must  be  at  his  post ;  unbroken 
union  among  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  indispensable  to  save  it 
from  farther  inroads. 

And  steady  and  determined  re- 
sistance will  most  certainly  save  the 
Constitution.  The  excitement  of  the 
moment  must  subside  if  it  is  not  kept 
alive  by  the  prospect  of  victory. 
With  such  a  prospect  it  never  will 
be  extinguished.  Yield  any  thing, 
and  no  eye  can  foresee  a  termination 
to  the  convulsion;  hold  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  their  speedy  termina- 
tion is  at  hand.  Let  the  House  of 
Commons  pass  one  decided  vote  on 
the  question,  and  the  danger  is  at  an 
end. 

Revolt  is  never  dangerous  in  any 
country  but  when  it  is  headed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  higher  ranks ; 
least  of  all  is  such  a  catastrophe  to 
be  dreaded  but  from  such  a  begin- 
ning in  this  country.  There  has  ne- 
ver been  a  revolution  in  England 
which  was  not  headed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  never  a  formidable 
insurrection  but  such  as  was  led  by 
the  nobility.  Revolution  will  never 
begin  but  with  measures  adopted  by 
the  Legislature.  The  conflagrations 
of  the  peasantry  are  nowise  formi- 
dable; mere  physical  strength,  un- 
supported by  moral  influence,  is 
speedily  checked.  It  is  the  confla- 
gration springing  from  rash  measures 
of  reform  which  is  to  be  dreaded; 
it  is  the  words  spoken  from  autho- 
rity that  set  the  world  on  fire.  Stea- 
dily resisting  all  such  projects,  let 
the  British  Legislature  set  them- 
selves, not  to  "  disturb  the  peace  of 
all  the  world,"  but  "  to  rule  it  when 
'tis  wildest;"  let  them  attend  only 
to  the  real  evils  of  the  country,  and 
disregard  the  visionary  projects  for 
a  novel  distribution  of  its  powers; 
let  them  investigate  the  condition  of 
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its  poor,  soften  the  severity  of  its 
laws,  widen  the  channels  of  its  in- 
dustry.— By  so  doing,  they  may  not 
gain  the  applause  of  the  multitude; 
they  may  not  be  the  idols  of  the  po- 
pulace one  day,  to  become  their  vic- 
tims the  next;  but  they  will  com- 
mand the  esteem  of  the  enlightened, 
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and  secure  the  admiration  of  the 
good ;  and  when  the  madness  of  the 
people  has  passed  away,  when  the 
spectre  of  discord  has  sunk,  they  will 
be  venerated  by  the  reformers  them- 
selves, not  less  for  what  they  have 
refused  than  for  what  they  have  be- 
stowed. 


THE  STORY  OF  AZIMANTIUM. 


CONCLUDED. 


MENENIUS  sat  in  the  lonely  hut 
which  had  been  appointed  for  his 
dwelling,  and  while  the  shadows  of 
night  fell  like  the  darkening  hues  of 
time,  as  they  come  deeper  and  deeper 
upon  the  brightness  of  our  youth, 
hope  waxed  faint  in  his  heart,  and 
dim  despondency  spread  like  twi- 
light over  his  mind.  Alone,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  and  barbarous  land, 
the  depths  of  whose  obscure  forest 
Were  probably  unknown  even  to  the 
fierce  monarch  whose  sway  they 
owned,  how  could  he,  unfriended, 
unaided,  dream  that  he  would  ever 
discover  that  lost  jewel,  which  had 
been  torn  from  the  coronet  of  his 
happiness  ?  Never !  never  !  never  ! 
to  behold  her  again  !  To  journey 
through  a  weary  life,  and  fall  into 
the  chill,  solitary  tomb,  without  the 
blessed  light  of  those  dear  eyes  which 
had  been  the  starlike  lamps  of  his 
existence — to  dwell  for  ever  in  igno- 
rance of  her  fate,  while  his  fancy, 
like  the  damned  in  Hades,  could  find 
nothing  but  the  bitter  food  of  hor- 
ror and  despair — Such  was  his  des- 
tiny. 

"Attilathe  king!"  exclaimed  aloud 
voice,  as  he  pondered,  and  Mene- 
nius  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Mo- 
narch of  the  North,  while  the  light 
of  the  pinewood  torch  glared  red 
upon  the  dark  features  of  the  Scy- 
thian, and  gave  to  those  grim  and 
powerful  lines  a  sterner  character 
and  fiercer  shade.  His  voice  was 
gentle,  however;  and,  seating  himself 
on  the  couch,  he  spoke  with  words 
which  had  in  them  the  tone  of  un-- 
shared,  undisputed,  unlimited  autho- 
rity, but  elevated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  mental  greatness,  and  tem- 
pered by  admiration  and  esteem. 

"  Chief  of  Azimantium,"  said  the 
Hun,  "  while  the  slaves  of  a  vain 


and  treacherous  king  wait  long  ere 
they  are  permitted  to  breathe  the 
same  air  Avith  Attila,  the  king  of 
nations  disdains  not  to  visit  the  leader 
of  the  brave.  Mark  me,  thou  chief 
of  the  last  free  sons  of  Greece  !  The 
sword  of  thy  country  is  broken — the 
sceptre  of  thine  emperors  passed 
away.  The  seed  is  gathered  which 
shall  sow  grass  in  the  palaces  of 
kings — the  cloudsare  collected  which 
shall  water  the  harvest  of  desolation. 
Greek,  I  boast  not  of  my  victories- 
it  sufficeth  Attila  to  conquer.  But 
calmly,  reasonably  measure  thy  peo- 
ple against  mine,  and  think  whether 
the  small  band  of  Azimantians,  were 
they  all  inspired  by  the  God  of  bat- 
tles with  courage  like  thine  own, 
could  save  the  whole  of  degenerate 
Greece  from  the  innumerable  and 
warrior  people  of  the  north.  What 
— what  can  Azimantium  do,  all  un- 
supported, against  a  world  ?" 

"  Each  son  of  Azimantium,"  re- 
plied Menenius,  "  can  offer  up  a 
hecatomb  of  Scythian  strangers,  and 
give  his  soul  to  heaven  upon  the 
wings  of  victory.  This  will  Aziman- 
tium— and  then — perish  Greece  !" 

A  shadow  passed  across  the  mo- 
narch's brow. 

"  Be  not  too  proud,"  he  said,  "  be 
not  too  proud !  A  better  fate  may 
yet  befall  thy  city  and  thy  land.  So 
well  does  Attila  love  Azimantium, 
that  he  claims  her  as  his  own  from 
the  Greek  emperor ;  and  to  win  her 
citizens  to  willingness,  he  offers  his 
daughter  —  his  loved  —  his  lovely 
daughter  to  her  chief.  Pause  !"  he 
added,  seeing  the  quivering  of  Me- 
nenius' lip ;  "pause  and  think  !  Reply 
not!  but  remember  that  thus  may 
Greece  be  saved — that  the  safety  or 
(Instruction  of  thy  land  is  upon  thy 
tongue.  Pause,  and  let  the  sun  rise 
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twice  upon  the  meditation  of  thine 
answer." 

Thus  spoke  the  monarch,  and  in  a 
moment  after,  the  Azimantine  chief 
was  once  more  left  to  solitude.  Deep 
and  bitter  was  the  smile  of  contempt 
that  curled  the  lip  of  Menenius ;  for 
in  the  proud  glory  of  his  own  heart, 
he  forgot  how  low  Greece  had  fallen 
amongst  the  people  of  the  earth,  and 
in  the  imperishable  memory  of  his 
love,  the  mention  of  another  bride 
was  but  as  the  raving  of  insanity. 
"  I ! — I ! — Menenius  of  Azimantium 
— Iwedj;he  daughter  of  the  barba- 
rian !  I  become  a  subject  of  the  Hun ! 
— I  forget  Honor ia !" 

Another  day  went  down,  and  Me- 
nenius, with  the  Grecian  ambassa- 
dor, was  seated  in  the  halls  of  Attila, 
at  the  banquet  which  the  proud  mo- 
narch gave  at  once  to  the  envoys  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empire.  On 
a  raised  platform  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall  was  the  couch  and  table  of  At- 
tila, covered  with  fine  linen  and 
precious  stuffs,  while  fifty  small  ta- 
bles on  either  side  were  spread  out 
for  the  guests  invited  to  the  royal 
feast.  An  open  space  was  before  the 
board  of  the  monarch,  and  behind  him 
the  hall  was  filled  with  a  dark  fan- 
tastic crowd  of  guards,  and  attend- 
ants, and  barbarian  slaves.  On  the 
same  couch  with  Attila  sat  his  daugh- 
ter lerne, — that  beautiful  daughter 
whom  Menenius  had  beheld  at  the 
dwelling  of  Bleda's  widow;  and  as 
the  Azimantine  chief  passed  by, 
and  poured  the  required  libation  to 
"  Attila  the  Brave,"  the  maiden's 
eyes  fixed  motionless  on  the  ground, 
and  the  blood  rose  fast  into  her  cheek, 
like  the  red  morning  sun  rising  up 
into  the  pale  twilight  sky.  Menenius 
passed  on  unchanged  and  cold,  and 
took  his  place  with  Maximin,  the 
ambassador  of  Theodosius. 

The  fare  of  Attila  was  plain  and 
rude,  but  the  tables  of  his  guests 
were  spread  with  all  that  the  fearful 
luxury  of  Rome  itself  could  have 
culled  from  earth  and  sea.  Ere  long 
the  cupbearer  filled  the  golden  gob- 
let, and  the  monarch,  rising  from  his 
couch,  drank  to  Berec,  the  bravest 
of  the  Huns.  Again,  after  a  pause, 
he  rose,  but  the  cup  was  given  him 
by  his  daughter,  and  Attila  drank  to 
Menenius,  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks! 
Quick  and  sparkling  flowed  the  mead, 
and  then  an  old  grey  man  poured  to 


the  wild  chords  of  a  barbaric  lyre,  a 
song  of  triumph  and  of  battles,  while 
at  every  close  he  proclaimed  Attila's 
bridal  day.  At  length  a  bright  troop 
of  young  and  happy  maidens  led  in, 
surrounded  by  their  linked  arms, 
three  brighter  than  themselves,  from 
whom  the  Monarch  of  the  North  was 
about  to  choose  a  new  partner  for 
his  mighty  throne.  Their  faces  were 
veiled;  but  through  the  long  white 
robes  that  clothed  them  shone  out 
that  radiant  light  of  grace  and  beauty 
which  nothing  can  conceal.  Slowly, 
and  as  if  reluctant,  they  were  brought 
into  the  monarch's  presence.  *  * 

Why  quivered  the  lip  of  Mene- 
nius? Why  strained  his  eye  upon 
that  first  veiled  figure  ?  The  veil  is 
gone ! — To  him !  To  him  she  stretch- 
es forth  her  hands ! — The  table  and 
banquet  is  dashed  to  atoms  at  his 
feet,  and  Honoria  is  in  Menenius' 
arms. 

A  thousand  swords  sprang  from 
their  sheaths — a  thousand  javelins 
quivered  round  the  hall.  Traitor! 
Madman !  Sacrilegious  elave  !  was 
shouted  in  a  thousand  fierce  voices, 
and  a  thousand  barbarous  tongues. 
But  unquailing  in  the  midst  stood 
the  Azimantine  chief— his  left  arm 
round  the  beating  heart  of  his  young 
bride — his  right,  armed  with  that 
sword'which  had  bowed  many  a  hero 
to  the  dust,  raised  appealing  to  the 
Scythian  king.  "  Monarch  of  the 
Huns,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  the  captive 
I  have  come  to  seek.  As  you  are  a 
man — as  you  are  a  warrior—as  you 
are  a  king !  By  your  path — by  your 
honour — by  your  justice  !  yield  her 
to  me,  her  promised  husband,  and 
put  us  safely  off  your  land.  Then 
if  of  all  these  brave  and  mighty  men," 
he  added  with  a  frown,  "  who  draw 
the  sword  against  a  single  Greek,  there 
be  but  ten  who  will  meet  me  brow  to 
brow  in  the  battle  plain,!  will  write  it 
in  their  blood  that  I  am  neither  slave 
nor  traitor,  but  a  bold  man,  who  dares 
to  claim  and  to  defend  his  own  !" 

Fierce  wrath,  stern  revenge,  ma- 
jestic admiration,  had  swept  over 
the  countenance  of  Attila,  like  the 
broken  masses  of  a  rent  thunder- 
cloud hurled  over  the  sky  by  the 
succeeding  blast.  "  Hold  !"  he  cried ; 
"  Warriors !  put  up  your  swords. 
Chief  of  Azimantium!  you  rob  me 
of  a  bride  ;  but  if  this  be  the  captive 
you  have  come  to  seek,  Attila's  word 
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is  given,  and  safely,  surely,  she  shall 
be  returned  to  her  home,  were  she 
as  lovely  as  the  moon.  But  with 
you,  Greek,  with  your  companions, 
Maximin,  Priscus,  and  Vigilius,  the 
king  has  still  to  deal,  and,  after  what 
has  befallen  this  day,  expect  nothing 
more  than  justice."  As  he  spoke, 
he  rolled  his  dark  eyes  fearfully 
around,  then  suddenly  raised  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  "  Now,  warriors ! 
now !"  and  before  he  could  strike  a 
blow,Menenius,  unprepared,  was  sei- 
zed on  all  sides,  and  bound  tight  in 
every  limb,  together  with  the  envoys 
from  Theodosius. 

All,  for  an  instant,  was  wild  con- 
fusion. Honoria,  with  the  other  wo- 
men, were  hurried  from  the  hall ; 
and  Menenius  found  himself  ranged 
with  Priscus  and  Maximin  before 
the  throne  of  Attila;  while,  in  the 
deathlike,  ashy,  quivering  counte- 
nance of  Vigilius,  the  interpreter, 
who  stood  beside  him,  he  read  de- 
tected guilt  and  certain  death. 

"  Hired  murderers,  sent  by  an  im- 
perial slave  to  slay  his  conqueror 
and  master,"  exclaimed  Attila,  after 
he  had  gazed  for  some  minutes  upon 
the  Greeks,  "  do  ye  not  tremble  to 
find  your  baseness  exposed  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  universe  ?  Stand  forth, 
Edecon,  and  tell  the  warriors  of  At- 
tila, how  these  men  came  here,  un- 
der the  garb  of  ambassadors,  to  slay 
by  treachery,  in  peace,  the  king  that, 
by  battle,  they  could  not  vanquish 
in  war.  And  you,  warriors,  lay  not 
your  hands  upon  your  swords — Attila 
will  do  justice  to  Attila." 

At  the  command  of  the  king,  Ede- 
con, who  had  been  ambassador  for 
Attila  at  Constantinople,  stood  forth, 
and  declared,  that  in  an  interview 
with  the  Eunuch  Chrysaphius,  that 
favourite  of  the  weak  Monarch  of 
the  East  had  proposed  to  him  the 
assassination  of  his  master,  and  of- 
fered him  an  immense  reward.  He 
had  affected  to  consent,  and  had  that 
very  day  received  a  purse  of  gold 
and  jewels  from  Vigilius,  the  inter- 
preter, who  was  privy  to  the  %vhole. 
The  plot  he  had  instantly  communi- 
cated to  Attila,  and  the  purse  he  now 
produced.  Maximin  and  Priscus,  lie 
doubted  not,  were  cunning  men,  sent 
to  accomplish  the  scheme  with  art  ; 
and  Menenius,  beyond  question,  was 
the  daring  murderer  to  strike  the 
final  blow. 
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Maximin  spoke  loudly  in  his  own 
defence,  and  Priscus  learnedly  on 
the  improbability  of  the  tale,  while 
the  mouth  of  Vigilius  opened,  and 
his  lips  quivered,  but  no  sound  found 
utterance.  Menenius  was  silent,  but 
he  fixed  his  bold  eye  upon  Attila,  who 
glared  upon  them  all  like  a  tiger 
crouching  for  the  spring. 

"  Maximin  and  Priscus,"  said  the 
King  at  length,  "  Ye  are  innocent ! 
Let  them  be  freed.  As  for  yon  trem- 
bling traitor,  guilt  is  in  his  eye  and  on 
his  cheek;  but  the  sword  that  should 


smite  Vigilius  would  be  disgraced  for 
ever,  and  find  no  blood  in  his  coward 
heart.  Let  him  buy  his  life,  and  pay 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold 
to  him  he  sought  to  bribe. — As  for 
thee,  Chief  of  Azimantium" 

"  Thou  knowest  I  am  guiltless, 
Hun !"  replied  Menenius,  "and  bonds 
such  as  these  have  pressed  upon  my 
arms  too  long." 

"  Of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  I  know 
nought,"  replied  the  King;  "  but  this 
I  know,  that  I  will  guard  thee  safely 
till  thine  Emperor  send  me  the  head 
of  Chrysaphius,  the  murdering  slave 
who  first  sought  to  temptmysubjects 
into  treachery.  Away  with  Vigilius, 
till  he  pay  the  purchase  of  his  base 
life  ;  and  away  with  this  Azimantine, 
till  Orestes  and  Esla\v,  my  envoys, 
bring  me  the  head  of  the  eunuch  from 
my  slave  the  Emperor." 

#         #         #         *   -      * 

In  the  solitude  of  a  dark  unlighted 
hut,  stretched  upon  a  bear's  hide, 
which  had  been  cast  do\vn  for  his 
bed,  lay  the  young  Chief  of  Aziman- 
tium, pondering  his  hard  fate,  while 
the  sounds  of  many  a  gay  and  happy 
voice  without,  struck  with  painful 
discord  upon  his  unattuued  ear. 
Dark  and  melancholy,  the  fancies  flit- 
ted across  his  brain  like  the  visions 
of  dead  friends  seen  in  the  dim  atmo- 
sphere of  troubled  sleep,  and  he  re- 
volved in  his  mind  that  bold  coward- 
ice of  his  ancestors,  which  taught 
them  to  fly  from  the  sorrows  and 
dangers  of  their  fate,  by  the  sure  but 
gloomy  passage  of  the  tomb.  Was 
it  virtue,  he  asked  himself,  or  vice? 
wisdom,  or  insanity,  that  allied  the 
last  despair  to  the  last  hope,  and  made 
self-murder  the  cure  of  other  ills? 
And,  as  he  thought,  sorrow  took  arms 
against  his  better  mind,  and  whis- 
pered like  a  fiend,  "  Die !  Die,  Mene- 
nius!  Peace  is  in  the  grave!"  Anew 
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and  painful  struggle  was  added  to 
the  evils  of  his  state,  and  still  he 
thought  of  death  as  hours  and  days 
went  by.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  as 
the  Dacians  tame  the  lions  for  the 
imperial  shows,  the  Huns  strove  to 
break  his  spirit,  and  subdue  his  high 
heart,  by  reiterated  anxieties  and 
cares.  Now,  he  was  told  of  wars 
Avith  the  Empire,  and  the  fall  of 
Greece :  now,  strange  whispers  were 
poured  into  his  ear,  of  some  direful 
fate  reserved  for  himself:  now,  he 
heard  of  the  great  annual  sacrifice 
offered  at  the  altar  of  Mars,  where  a 
hundred  captive  maidens  washed  the 
platform  with  their  blood.  But  still, 
like  the  great  hero  of  the  mighty 
founder  of  the  Epic  song,  he  rose 
above  the  waves  that  were  poured 
upon  his  head,  and  still  answered, 
"  Never !  Never !"  when  the  name 
of  Azimantium  was  connected  with 
the  dominion  of  the  Huns. 

It  was  one  night  when  a  darker  me- 
lancholy than  ever  oppressed  his 
mind,  and  despondency  sat  most 
heavy  on  his  soul,  that  the  door  was 
cast  open,  and  a  blaze  of  light  burst 
upon  his  sight.  His  eyes,  familiar 
with  the  darkness,  refused  at  first  to 
scan  the  broad  glare;  but  when  at 
length  they  did  their  office,  he  be- 
held, in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  that 
fair  girl  lerne,  whose  offered  hand  he 
had  refused.  Her  cheek,  which  had 
been  as  warm  as  the  last  cloud  of  the 
summer  evening,  was  now  as  pale  as 
the  same  cloud  when,  spirit-like,  it 
flits  across  the  risen  moon.  But  her 
eye  had  lost  none  of  its  lustre;  and  it 
seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  her  whole  soul 
had  concentrated  there  to  give  fuller 
effulgence  to  its  living  light. 

"  Chief  of  Azimantium,"  said  the 
maiden,  "  it  is  my  father's  will  that 
you  be  freed,  and  I — that  the  gene- 
rosity of  Attila  should  know  no  pe- 
nury— I  have  prayed,  that  though 
Menenius  slighted  lerne,  he  should 
wed  the  woman  of  his  love  even  in 
lerne's  father's  halls.  My  prayer 
has  been  granted — the  banquet  is 
prepared — the  maiden  is  warned,  and 
the  blushes  are  on  her  cheek — a 
priest  of  thine  own  God  is  ready. — 
Rise,  then,  Chief  of  Azimantium,  and 
change  a'j  prison  for  thy  bridal  bed. 
Rise,  and  follow  the  slighted  lerne." 
"  Oh,  lady !"  answered  Menenius, 
"  call  not  thyself  by  so  unkind  a 
name,  Write  on  your  memory,  that, 


long  ere  my  eyes  rested  on  your 
loveliness,  Honoria  was  bound  to  my 
heart  by  ties  of  old  affection;  and, 
as  your  soul  is  generous  and  noble, 
fancy  all  the  gratitude  that  your 
blessed  words  waken  in  my  bosom. 
Oh  !  let  the  thought  of  having  raised 
me  from  despair — of  having  freed  me 
from  bonds — of  having  crowned  me 
with  happiness,  find  responsive  joy 
in  your  bosom,  and  let  the  blessing 
that  you  give,  return  and  bless  you 
also." 

lerne  pressed  her  hand  firm  upon 
her  forehead,  and  gazed  upon  Mene- 
nius while  he  spoke,  with  eyes  whose 
bright  but  unsteady  beams  seemed 
borrowed  from  the  shifting  meteors 
of  the  night.  The  graceful  arch  of 
her  full  coral  lip  quivered ;  but  she 
spoke  not ;  and,  waving  with  her 
hand,  the  attendants  loosened  the 
chains  from  the  hands  of  the  Azi- 
mantine,  and,  starting  on  his  feet, 
Menenius  was  free. 

#         *          *         #         * 

In  the  brightness  and  the  blaze  of 
a  thousand  torches,  the  Chief  of  Azi- 
mantium stood  in  the  halls  of  Attila, 
with  the  hand  of  Honoria  clasped  in 
his  own.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  had 
touched,  but  not  stolen,  her  beauty 
— had  changed,  but  not  withered,  a 
charm.  Every  glance  was  softened 
— every  feature  had  a  deeper  inte- 
rest— and  joy  shone  the  brighter  for 
the  sorrow  that  was  gone,  like  the 
mighty  glory  of  the  sun  when  the 
clouds  and  the  tempests  roll  away. 

The  dark  Monarch  of  the  barba- 
rians gazed  on  the  work  he  had 
wrought,  and  the  joy  that  he  had 
given ;  and  a  triumphant  splendour, 
more  glorious  than  the  beams  of  bat- 
tle, radiated  from  his  brow.  "  Chief 
of  Azimantium,"  he  said,  "  thou  art 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  and  Attila  ad- 
mires thee  though  a  Greek — Not  for 
the  beauty  of  thy  form  at  all — let 
girls  and  pitiful  limners  think  of  that! 
— not  for  thy  strength  and  daring 
alone — such  qualities  are  for  soldiers 
and  gladiators ;  but  for  thy  dauntless, 
unshrinking,  unalterable  resolution 
— the  virtue  of  kings,  the  attribute 
of  gods — Were  Attila  not  Attila,  he 
would  be  Menenius.  Thou  hast 
robbed  me  of  a  bride  !  Thou  hast 
taken  a  husband  from  my  daughter ; 
but  Attila  can  conquer — evenhimself. 
Sound  the  hymeneal !  Advance  to 
the  altar !  Yon  priest  has  long  been 
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a  captive  among  us,  but  his  blessing 
on  Honoria  and  Menenius  shall  bring 
down  freedom  on  his  own  head." 

The  solemnity  was  over — the  bar- 
barian guests  were  gone,  and  through 
the  flower-strewed  passages  of  the 
palace,  Honoria  and  Menenius  were 
led  to  their  bridal  chamber ;  while  a 
thousand  thrilling  feelings  of  joy,  and 
hope,  and  thankfulness,  blended  into 
one  tide  of  delight,  poured  from  their 
mutual  hearts  through  all  their 
frames,  like  the  dazzling  sunshine  of 
the  glorious  noon  streaming  down 
some  fair  valley  amidst  the  moun- 
tains, and  investing  every  object 
round  in  misty  splendour,  and  dream- 
like light.  The  fruition  of  long  de- 
layed hope,  the  gratification  of  early 
and  passionate  love,  was  not  all ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  the  dark  cloudy  veil 
between  the  present  and  the  future 
had  been  rent  for  them  by  some  di- 
vine hand,  and  that  a  long  vista  of 
happy  years  lay  before  their  eyes  in 
bright  perspective  to  the  very  hori- 
zon of  being.  Such  were  the  feel- 
ings of  both  their  bosoms,  as,  with 
linked  hands  and  beating  hearts,  they 
approached  the  chamber  assigned  to 
them ;  but  their  lips  were  silent,  and 
it  was  only  the  love-lighted  eye  of 
Menenius,  as  it  rested  on  the  form 
of  his  bride,  and  the  timid,  downcast, 
but  not  unhappy  glance  of  Honoria, 
that  spoke  the  world  of  thoughts  that 
crowded  in  their  breasts. 

A  band  of  young  girls,  with  the 
pale  lerne  at  their  head,  met  them 
singing  at  the  door  of  their  chamber. 
The  maidens  strewed  their  couch 
with  flowers,  and  lerne'  gave  the 
marriage  cup  to  the  hand  of  Honoria; 
but  as  she  did  so,  there  was  a  wild 
uncertain  light  in  her  eye,  and  a 
quivering  eagerness  on  her  lip,  that 
made  Menenius  hold  Honoria's  arm 
as  she  was  about  to  raise  the  chalice 
to  her  mouth.  "  Ha  !  I  had  forgot," 
said  the  Princess,  taking  back  the 
goblet  with  a  placid  smile,  "  I  must 
drink  first,  and  then,  before  the  moon 
be  eleven  times  renewed,  I  too  shall 
be  a  bride. — Menenius  the  brave ! 
Honoria  the  fair!  Happy  lovers,  I 
drink  to  your  good  rest !  May  your 
sleep  be  sound !  May  your  repose 
be  unbroken !"  and  with  calm  and 
graceful  dignity,  she  drank  a  third 
part  of  the  mead.  Honoria  drank 
also,  according  to  the  custom ;  Mc- 
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nenius  drained  the  cup,  and  the 
maidens  withdrawing,  left  the  lovers 
to  their  couch.  Honoria  hid  her 
eyes  upon  the  bosom  of  Menenius, 
and  the  warrior,  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom,  spoke  gentle  words  of  kind 
assurance,  but  in  a  moment  her  hand 
grew  deathly  cold.  "  Menenius,  I 
am  faint,"  she  cried : "  What  is  it  that 
I  feel  ?  My  heart  seems  as  it  were 
suddenly  frozen,  and  my  blood 
changed  into  snow.  Oh,  Menenius  ! 
Oh,  my  beloved !  we  are  poisoned ; 
I  am  dying!  That  cup  of  mead— 
that  frantic  girl — she  has  doomed 
us  and  herself  to  death." 

As  she  spoke,  through  his  own 
frame  the  same  chill  and  icy  feelings 
spread.  A  weight  was  upon  his 
heart,  his  warm  and  fiery  blood  grew 
cold,  the  strong  sinews  lost  their 
power,  the  courageous  soul  was 
quelled,  and  he  gazed  in  speechless, 
unnerved  horror  on  Honoria,  while 
shade  by  shade,  the  living  rose  left 
her  cheek,  and  the  "  pale  Standard" 
of  life's  great  enemy  marked  his 
fresh  conquest  on  her  brow.  Her 
eyes  which,  in  the  hour  of  joy  and 
expectation,  had  been  bent  to  the 
earth,  now  fixed  on  his  with  a  long, 
deep,  earnest,  imploring  gaze  of  last 
affection.  Her  arms,  no  longer  timid, 
circled  his  form,  and  the  last  beat- 
ings of  her  heart  throbbed  against 
his  bosom.  "  Thou  too  art  dying  !" 
she  said,  as  she  saw  the  potent  hem- 
lock spread  death  over  his  counte- 
nance, "  thou  too  art  dying !  Mene- 
nius will  not  leave  Honoria  even  in 
this  last  long  journey. — We  go — we 

fo  together ;"  and  faintly  she  raised 
er  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  sky, 
where,  through  the  casement,  the 
bright  autumn  moon  poured  her  me- 
lancholy splendour  over  the  Hunga- 
rian hills. — A  film  came  over  her 
eyes — a  dark  unspeakable  grey  sha- 
dow !  and  oh,  it  was  horrible  to  see 
the  bright  angel  part  from  its  clay 
tabernacle ! 

In  the  athletic  frame  of  the  lover, 
the  poison  did  not  its  cruel  office  so 
rapidly.  He  saw  her  fade  away  be- 
fore his  eyes — he  saw  her  pass  like 
a  flower  that  had  lived  its  summer 
day,  in  perfume  and  beauty,  and 
faded  with  the  falling  of  the  night. 
He  could  not — he  would  not  so  lose 
her. — He  would  call  for  aid — some 
precious  antidote  should  give  her 
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back  to  life.  He  unclasped  the  faint 
arras  that  still  clung  upon  his  neck, 
He  rose  upon  his  feet,  with  limbs 
reduced  to  infant  weakness.  His 
brain  reeled.  His  heart  seemed 
crushed  beneath  a  mountain :  but 
still  he  staggered  forth.  He  heard 
voices  before  him.  "Help!  Help!" 
he  cried,  "  Help,  ere  Honor ia  die  !" 
With  the  last  effort  of  existence,  he 
rushed  forward,  tore  open  the  cur- 
tain before  him,  reeled  forward  to 
the  throne  on  which  Attila  held  his 
midnight  council — stretched  forth 
his  arms — but  power— voice — sense 
— being — passed  away,  and  Mene- 
nius  fell  dead  at  the  Monarch's 
feet.  "  Who  has  done  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  King,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. "  Who  has  done  this  ?  By 
the  god  of  battles,  if  it  be  my  own 
children,  they  shall  die  !  Is  this  the 
fate  of  Menenius  ?  Is  this  the  death 
that  the  hero  of  Azimantium  should 
have  known  ? — No  !  No  !  No !  red 
on  the  battle-field — gilded  with  the 
blood  of  enemies — the  last  of  a 
slain,  but  not  a  conquered  host — so 
should  the  chief  have  died. — Mene- 
nius !  Kinsman  in  glory !  Attila 
weeps  for  the  fate  of  his  enemy!" 

"  Lord  of  the  world !  Lord  of  the 
world !"  exclaimed  a  voice  that  hur- 
ried forward  from  the  chambers  be- 
yond, "  thy  daughter  is  dead  in  the 
arms  of  her  maidens ;  and  dying,  she 
sent  thee  word,  that  sooner  than  for- 
bear to  slay  her  enemies,  she  had 
drunk  of  the  cup  which  she  had  min- 
gled for  them." 

#####- 

Attila  smote  his  breast.  "  She  was 
my  daughter,"  he  exclaimed,  "  she 


was,  indeed,  my  daughter  !  But  let 
her  die,  for  she  has  brought  a  stain 
upon  the  hospitality  of  her  father; 
and  the  Avorld  will  say  that  Attila, 
though  bold,  was  faithless." 

There  was  woe  in  Azimantium, 
while,  with  slow  and  solemn  pomp, 
the  ashes  of  Honoria  and  Menenius 
were  borne  into  the  city.  In  ttoe 
face  of  the  assembled  people,  the 
deputies  of  Attila,  by  oath  and  im- 
precation, purified  their  lord  from 
the  fate  of  the  lovers.  The  tale  was 
simple,  and  soon  told,  and  the  child- 
ren of  Azimantium  believed. 

Days,  and  years,  and  centuries,  roll- 
ed by,  and  a  race  of  weak  and  effe- 
minate monarchs,  living  alone  by  the 
feebleness  and  barbarism  of  their 
enemies,  took  care  that  Azimantium 
should  not  long  remain  as  a  monu- 
ment of  reproach  to  their  degenerate 
baseness.  Nation  followed  nation ; 
dynasty  succeeded  dynasty;  a  change 
came  over  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  Azimantium  was  no  more. 
Still,  however,  the  rock  on  which  it 
stood  bears  its  bold  front  towards 
the  stormy  sky,  with  the  same  aspect 
of  courageous  daring  with  which  its 
children  encountered  the  tempest  of 
the  Huns. 

A  few  ruins,  too — rifted  walls, 
and  dark  fragments  of  fallen  fanes — 
the  pavement  of  some  sweet  domes- 
tic hearth  long  cold — a  graceful  capi- 
tal, or  a  broken  statue,  still  tell  that 
a  city  has  been  there ;  and  through 
the  country  round  about,  the  wild 
and  scattered  peasantry,  still  in  the 
song,  and  the  tale,  and  the  vague 
tradition,  preserve  in  various  shapes 
The  Story  of  Azimantium ! 
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BY  MRS  HEMAN8. 

"  The  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  disclosed  itself  in  her  looks  and  movements.    It  lay 
on  her  countenance  like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight. 

COLERIDGE. 

THERE  were  trampling  sounds  of  many  feet, 
And  music  rush'd  through  the  crowded  street; 

Proud  music,  such  as  tells  the  sky, 

Of  a  chief  returned  from  victory. 

There  were  banners  to  the  winds  unroll'd, 
With  haughty  words  on  each  blazon' d  fold ; 
High  battle-names,  which  had  rung  of  yore, 
When  lances  clash'd  on  the  Syrian  shore. 
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Borne  from  their  dwellings,  green  and  lone, 
There  were  flowers  of  the  woods  on  the  pathway  strown ; 
And  wheels  that  crush' d  as  they  swept  along—- 
Oh !  what  doth  the  violet  amidst  the  throng  ? 

I  saw  where  a  bright  Procession  pass'd 
The  gates  of  a  Minster,  old  and  vast; 
And  a  king  to  his  crowning  place  was  led, 
Through  a  sculptur'd  line  of  the  warrior  dead. 

I  saw,  far  gleaming,  the  long  array 
Of  trophies,  on  those  high  tombs  that  lay, 
And  the  coloured  light,  that  wrapp'd  them  all, 
Rich,  deep,  and  sad,  as  a  royal  pall. 

But  a  lowlier  grave  soon  won  mine  eye 
Away  from  th'  ancestral  pageantry  : 
A  grave  by  the  lordly  Minster's  gate, 
Unhonour'd,  and  yet  not  desolate. 

It  was  but  a  dewy  greensward  bed, 
Meet  for  the  rest  ot  a  peasant  head ; 
But  Love— Oh  !  lovelier  than  all  beside  ! — 
That  lone  place  guarded  and  glorified. 

For  a  gentle  form  stood  watching  there, 
Young — but  how  sorrowfully  fair ! 
Keeping  the  flowers  of  the  holy  spot, 
That  reckless  feet  might  profane  them  not. 

Clear,  pale  and  clear,  was  the  tender  cheek, 
And  her  eye,  though  tearful,  serenely  meek  ; 
And  I  deem'd,  by  its  lifted  gaze  of  love, 
That  her  sad  heart's  treasure  was  all  above. 

For  alone  she  seem'd  midst  the  throng  to  be, 
Like  a  bird  of  the  waves  far  away  at  sea ; 
Alone,  in  a  mourner's  vest  array'd, 
And  with  folded  hands,  e'en  as  if  she  pray'd. 

It  faded  before  me,  that  masque  of  pride, 
The  haughty  swell  of  the  music  died ; 
Banner,  and  armour,  and  tossing  plume, 
All  melted  away  in  the  twilight's  gloom. 

But  that  orphan  form,  with  its  willowy  grace, 
And  the  speaking  prayer  in  that  pale,  calm  face, 
Still,  still  o'er  my  thoughts  in  the  night-hour  glide — 
— Oh  !  Love  is  lovelier  than  all  beside. 
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THE  BURIAL  IN  THE  DESERT. 
BY  MRS  HEBIANS. 

How  weeps  yon  gallant  Band 
O'er  him  their  valour  could  not  save  ! 
For  the  bayonet  is  red  with  gore, 
And  he,  the  beautiful  and  brave, 
Now  sleeps  in  Egypt's  sand.— WILSON. 

IN  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 

Our  brother's  grave  we  made, 
When  the  battle-day  was  done, 
And  the  Desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd. 

The  blood-red  sky  above  us 
Was  darkening  into  night, 

And  the  Arab  watching  silently 
Our  sad  and  hurried  rite. 

The  voice  of  Egypt's  river 
Came  hollow  and  profound, 

And  one  lone  palm-tree,  where  we  stood, 
Rock'd  with  a  shivery  sound : 

While  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 

Hung  o'er  the  grave  we  made, 
When  the  battle-day  was  done, 
And  the  Desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd. 

The  fathers  of  our  brother 
Were  borne  to  knightly  tombs, 

With  torch-light  and  with  anthem-note, 
And  many  waving  plumes : 

But  he,  the  last  and  noblest 
Of  that  high  Norman  race, 

With  a  few  brief  words  of  soldier-love 
Was  gather'd  to  his  place ; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 

Where  his  youthful  form  we  laid, 
When  the  battle-day  was  done, 
And  the  Desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd. 

But  let  him,  let  him  slumber 
By  the  old  Egyptian  wave ! 

It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 
Unsullied  to  the  grave ! 

When  brightest  names  are  breathed  on, 

When  loftiest  fall  so  fast, 
We  would  not  call  our  brother  back 

On  dark  days  to  be  cast, 

From  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 
Where. his  noble  heart  we  laid, 
When  the  battle-day  was  done, 
And  the  Desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey^ 
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BRITISH  COLONIES — JAMES  STEPHEN. 
LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EARL  GREY,  &C.  &C.  &C. 


By  James  Macqueen,  Esq. 
MY  LORD, 

IN  nay  letter,  under  date  January     eye  at  certain  j>oints."   Fudge !  The 
4th,  I  pointed  out  to  your  Lordship, 
in  some  remarkable  examples,  the 


examples 

total  disregard  for  truth  which  rules 
the  enemies  of  the  Colonies  in  every 
publication  which  they  put  forth. 
The  statements  which  Mr  Stephen 
has  thought  proper  to  promulgate  in 
his  new  volume  on  Colonial  Slavery, 
reflecting  upon  my  character  as  an- 
individual,  and  upon  my  works  in 
defence  of  the  Colonies,  compel  me 
for  a  moment  to  return  to  the  same 
disgusting  labour. 

Accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  Anti- 
Colonial  slanders,  and  to  the  bitter 
gall  of  the  pens  of  its  champions,  such 
conduct  and  accusations  as  I  am  about 
to  allude  to,  give  me  little  concern. 
Their  unguarded  attacks  only  lay 
them  open  to  severer  castigation, 
while  the  soreness  which  they  feel  is 
evidence  sufficient  that  the  exposures 
which  I  have  made  of  their  scandal- 
ous proceedings  have  been  felt  in  the 
proper  quarters. 

Not  having,  as  Mr  Stephen  has, 
£3600  per  annum  from  a  public  es- 
tablishment in  Great  Britain,  and  be- 
ing, moreover,  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
this  free  country,  may  be  rendered 
the  "  PROPERTY"  of  some  of  my  fel- 
low-countrymen, if  I  fail  to  pay  for 
the  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries sent  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
use  of  those  slaves  which  Mr  Stephen 
and  his  righteous  associates  seek  to 
take  away,  I  cannot,  on  that  account, 
spare  five  years,  or  one  year  (this 
time  it  would  require)  to  make  up  a 
book  which  could  properly  expose 
all  his  tortuous  windings,  misrepre- 
sentations, and  obvious  falsehoods. 
I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  a 
few  of  those,  premising  that  these 
afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  contents 
of  his  book,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  every  point  and  subject  in  it 
is  treated  and  misrepresented. 

At  the  close  of  his  Preface,  page 
33,  Mr  Stephen  tells  us,  that  he  took 
nearly  a  "  year"  to  print  his  volume ; 
the  publications  in  defence  of  the 
Colonies,  which  he  had  to  notice, 
"  having  just  appeared,  or  met  my 


report  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1789, 
and  the  report  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1788,  Moody's,  Macdon- 
nell's,  Macqueen's,  Barclay's  Colo- 
nial works,  which  Mr  Stephen  re- 
fers to,  were  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  short  pamphlet,  writ- 
ten by  the  latter  gentleman  in  1829, 
published  several  years  ago,  and  seen 
and  noticed  by  Mr  Stephen  and  his 
friends  at  the  earliest  day.  So  much 
for  the  confusion  of  facts  and  dates 
by  Mr  Stephen  at  the  very  outset ! 

At  page  197,  Mr  Stephen,  witli  his 
characteristic  Anti-Colonial  rancour, 
designates  me  the  "  dashing  pen- 
sioner of  the  Planters,"  who  "  has 
exceeded  his  instructions ;"  and,  not 
content  with  these  epithets/he  adds : 

"  Having  mentioned  this  writer  more  than 
once  as  a  mercenary  antagonist,  employed  by 
the  Assemblies  and  the  planters,  and  largely 
paid  by  them  for  his  pre-eminent  zeal  in 
their  service,  it  may  be  right  to  apprise  my 
readers,  that  the  fact  of  his  liberal  retainers 
is  far  from  matter  of  secrecy  or  reserve  in 
the  sugar  colonies.  His  rewards  have  been 
repeatedly  announced  in  strains  of  eulogy  by 
various  newspapers  there  ;  and  I  have  now 
before  me  the  Jamaica  Courant  of  April 
28th,  1828,  in  which  the  fact  of  his  having 
received,  in  one  instance,  £3000  sterling, 
is  noticed  in  a  different  style,  '  you,  Master 
Macqueen,  have  received  £3000  sterling 
money ;'  and  again,  '  you,  Mr  Macqueen, 
are  the  hired  advocate  of  slavery,'  &c.  Mr 
Macqueen  is  thus  contemptuously  treated  for 
having  censured  the  alleged  communication 
to  a  Jamaica  printer  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester's private  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
for  his  opposition  to  Mr  Beaumont,  and  his 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Compejisaiion  to  Slave 
Owners  ;'  a  work  which,  it  is  added,  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  all  liberal  men  in  Ja- 
maica— '  not  for  a  sum  of  money,  Master 
Macqueen,' "  &c. 

This  compound  of  undiluted  venom 
is  collected  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
merely  to  give  colour  to  the  insinua- 
tion that  your  humble  servant  is,  as 
a  Colonist,  hostile  to  emancipation, 
even  if  compensation  was  given. 
Here  it  is  necessary  shortly  to  ob- 
serve, that  Mr  Beaumont  is  the  Ja- 
maica printer  alluded  to ;  that  I  never 
saw  his  "  Compensation  to  Slave 
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Owners;"  that  it  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  there  was  such  a  work  in 
existence ;  and  therefore,  it  is,  as  Mr 
Stephen  knew  it  to  be,  false,  that  I 
ever  opposed  it ;  while  it  was  not  an 
"  alleged  communication,"  but  an  ac- 
tual communication  to  a  Jamaica 
printer,  not  of  a  private  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  but  of  a  private  and  con- 
fidential letter  from  Lord  Bathurst 
to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  which 
was  given  and  published;  and  the 
publication  of  which  was  censured. 
This  censure  was  the  sole  ground  of 
Mr  Beaumont's  gratuitous  and  un- 
justifiable attack  upon  me,  which 
should  never  have  been  noticed,  un- 
less I  had  found  it  garbled,  and,  for 
a  vindictive  purpose,brought  forward 
in  a  work  addressed  to  the  King. 
Mr  Stephen  thus  takes  a  polluted 
source  as  his  authority,  and  he  is  wel- 
come to  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

To  refute  the  authority  on  which 
Mr  Stephen  grounds  his  slanders, 
and  also  Mr  Stephen  himself,  I  ad- 
duce the  unanimous  resolution  and 
vote  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
Nov.  26th,  1825,  and  acceded  to  by 
the  Council  and  the  Governor,  thus : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
House,  to  direct  the  Receiver- General  to  re- 
mit to  the  agent,  out  of  monies  in  his  hands, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  paid  by  him  to  James  M'Queen  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  free  of  all  deduction,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  high  sense  this  House  enter- 
tains of  the  valuable  and  UNSOLICITED  SER- 
VICES  he  has  rendered  by  his  writings  to  the 
CAUSE  OF  JUSTICE  and  the  West  India  Co- 
lonies, in  REPLYING  TO  AND  REFUTING  THE 
INNUMERABLE  CALUMNIES  OF  A  MALIG- 
NANT FACTION  IN  THE  MOTHER  CoUN- 
TRY." 

Here,  my  Lord,  are  no  pensions, 
no  mercenary  applications,  no  "  in- 
structions," but  the  unexpected  re- 
ward for  "  unsolicited  services,  in 
the  cause  of  justice,"  and  for  "  re- 
futing the  innumerable  calumnies 
of  a  malignant  faction  in  the  mother 
country."  Such  were  my  labours ; 
such  was  the  reward.  This  was  my 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  Mr  Stephen 
and  his  associates.  I  am  proud,  my 
Lord,  of  the  reward,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  given.  It  refutes  the 
silly  accusations  of  Mr  Beaumont,  and 
the  base  application  of  these  by  Mr 
Stephen ;  and  while  I  throw  back  in 
the  teeth  of  both,  with  scorn,  the 
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charge  of  being  "  a  mercenary  anta- 
gonist,"— "  a  hired  advocate  of  sla- 
very," I  fix  upon  Mr  Stephen,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  the 
disgraceful  brand,  that  to  do  me  an 
injury,  he  has  uttered  a  mean  and 
a  malevolent  falsehood. 

The  censure,  which,  according  to 
Mr  Stephen,  called  forth  the  anger  of 
his  friend,  Mr  Beaumont,  arose  out 
of  the  following  circumstance  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  27th,  1828:— 

"  Mr  WILMOT  HORTON  observed,  that  it 
appeared  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Beau- 
mont, in  Jamaica,  had  in  some  manner  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  confidential  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  Government  of  Jamaica,  which  he  had 
published  in  a  newspaper  there.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  received  it  from  Mr  HUME.  He 
mentioned  this  to  afford  the  honourable  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  of  stating,  whether  Mr 
Beaumont's  statement  was  correct. 

"  Mr  Hume  observed,  that  he  never  had 
seen  the  correspondence,  nor  was  it  ever  in 
his  possession,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  could  not  emanate  from  him.  All  he 
knew  of  Mr  Beaumont  was,  that  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  which  he  had  brought  to 
him  from  the  people  of  colour  in  Jamaica. " 

In  the  Glasgow  Courier  of  March 
4th,  1828,  the  following  observations 
were  made  by  me  on  the  preceding 
conversation  :— 

"  A  conversation,  short,  but  of  some  inte- 
rest, took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
between  Mr  Horton  and  Mr  Hume,  when 
the  former  stated,  that  Mr  Beaumont  had 
published,  in  a  public  journal  in  Jamaica, 
some  private  and  confidential  correspondence 
betwixt  Lord  Bathurst  and  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester upon  colonial  subjects,  which  Mr 
Beaumont  stated  he  had  obtained  from  Mi- 
Hume.  This  Mr  Hume  denies,  and  says 
that  he  never  saw  the  correspondence  in 
question.  By  whatever  means  Mr  Beau- 
mont got  possession  of  the  correspondence,  is 
immaterial ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
warrantable and  imprudent  than  the  publi- 
cation of  it  by  him,  knowing,  as  he  must 
have  known,  that  the  correspondence  was 
confidential,"  &c. 

I  leave  the  public  to  judge  what 
cause  of  offence  I  had  given  to  either 
Mr  Beaumont  or  Mr  Stephen  in  the 
preceding  observations  ;  and  with 
this  remark  I  leave  the  latter  gentle- 
man to  consider  what  the  world  will 
think  of  him  for  dedicating  and  pre- 
senting a  falsehood  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign. 

Mr  Stephen,  Preface,  page  16,  tells 
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us, "  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  zeal  for 
Christianity,  or  what  my  opponents 
call  enthusiasm  in  religion,  made  me 
an  enemy  to  slavery.  It  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  say,  that  this  enmity  made 
me  a  Christian." 

I  for  one,  my  Lord,  disclaim  ever 
having  by  such  a  charge  done  either 
Mr  Stephen  or  Christianity  such  in- 
justice. "  Certain  reasons"  always 
appeared  to  me  to  excite  his  invete- 
rate hostility  to  the  colonies.  Some 
of  these  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  places  and  salaries  which 
this  gentleman,  and  his  family  and 
relatives,  receive  from  the  public 
purse : — 

Income. 

"  James  Stephen,  senior,  Master 

in  Chancery,          -         -         -     L.3600 

James    Stephen,  junior,   Colonial 

office  Law-adviser,  &c.*          -          2000 

Mr  Serjeant  Stephen,   Com.  Law 

Commissioner,     -  800 

John  Stephen,  brother  to  James 
Stephen,  a  Judge  in  New  South 
Wales,f  -  -  -  .  ...  2000 

Alfred  Stephen,  late  Attorney- 
General,  New  South  Wales,  -  1000 

John  Stephen,  jun.  Commissioner 

Crown  Lands,  ditto,     -         -  800 

i    Stephen,    Clerk    Supreme 
Court,  ditto,         -  500 

Francis  Forbes,  relative  to  James 
Stephen,  Chief  Justice  Supreme 
Court,  New  South  Wales,  -  3000 

George  Stephen,  Solicitor  to  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  profitable,  but 
uncertain.  • 

L.I  3, 700 

The  words  "  mercenary,"  "  hired," 
"  pensioned,"  &c.,  should  never 
therefore  escape  Mr  Stephen's  lips, 
nor  the  lips  of  any  of  his  family.  They 
ought  not  to  use  such  weapons.  If 
they  have  no  other  and  better  argu- 
ments to  adduce  against  an  opponent, 
they  ought  to  relinquish  the  contest. 
Mr  Stephen  knows  that  I  have  no 
pension  from  any  quarter.  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  contradict  me  by  pro- 
ducing one.  My  pension,  my  Lord, 
is  the  persecutions  and  the  calumnies 
of  himself  and  his  associates.  With 
regard  to  "  instructions,"  I  dare  him, 
and  I  defy  him,  to  bring  forward  the 


assembly,  the  planter,  or  the  indi- 
vidual,either  abroad  or'at  home,  who 
instructs  or  advises  me,  or  who  ever 
dared  either  to  instruct  or  to  advise 
me,  what  to  write  on  colonial  sub- 
jects. The  praise,  or  the  reproach 
of  my  writings  in  defence  of  the  Co- 
lonies, are  my  own.  I  knew  no  ad- 
viser, instigator,  instructor,  or  assist- 
ant in  the  cause. 

By  dislocating  sentences,  and  sup- 
pressing words,  Mr  Stephen  ekes  out 
pages.  I  adduce  the  following  as  a 
specimen.  Quoting  a  statement,  ori- 
ginally I  believe,  from  his  own  pen, 
viz.: — "  The  slaves,  whether  male 
or  female,  are  driven  to  hard  labour 
by  the  impulse  of  the  cart-whip ;" 
he  connects  with  this,  part  of  a  sen- 
tence written  by  me  in  refutation, 
thus : — "  This  is  either  wholly  false, 
or  the  facts  are  misrepresented. 
The  slaves  are  not  driven  to  work," 
&c.;  and  then,  says  he,  the  extract 
referred  to  "  goes  on  as  in  my  for- 
mer quotation.  This  "  former  quo- 
tation," in  page  120,  of  his  work, 
runs  thus: — "  The  persons  called 
drivers,  so  far  from  driving  them  to 
the  field,  leave  their  houses  and  reach 
the  places  where  they  are  to  work,  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  a  single  ne- 
gro approaches  the  place,"  and  cling- 
ing to  the  subject  dislocated,  Mi- 
Stephen,  p.  196,  further  adds  regard- 
ing this  refutation ;  "  but  he  does  not 
stop  here :  he  has  the  inconceivable 
confidence  to  add,  '  wherever  they 
go,  or  whatever  they  do,  he  goes  be- 
fore them,  and  stands  before  them, 
and  not  behind  them ;  nor  dare  he 
use  a  whip  to  any  one  unless  he  is 
commanded.' " 

The  quotation,  thus  mangled  and 
dislocated,  Mr  Stephen,  moreover, 
introduces  with  the  assertion,  that  it 
was  in  my  work  "  ushered  in  with 
the  following  exclamation," — "  when 
will  the  anti-colonial  party  tell  truth  ? 
Never,  while  they  can  substitute 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation  for  it!" 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  preceding  "  ex- 
clamation" did  not  usher  in  the  quo- 
tation particularly  referred  to,  but 
concluded  observations  upon,  and  a 
refutation  of,  the  huge  anti-colonial 


*  Official  return  of  last  Session  gives  this  L.  1500.  With  cheese-parings  and  candle- 
ends,  I  am  told  it  is  equal  to  L.2000. 

•J-  This  gentleman  was  formerly  a  slave  proprietor  in  the  West  Indies.  He  sold  his  pro- 
perty some  years  ago,  and  has  with  his  family  been  wgll  provided  for. 
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falsehood,  that  the  800,000  slaves  in 
the  West  India  colonies  were  brand- 
ed with  red-hot  irons  ! 

To  understand  Mr  Stephen's  spe- 
cial-pleading practice  more  clearly, 
however,  I  lay  before  your  Lordship 
entire  the  accusation  and  the  refuta- 
tion alluded  to,  thus : — 

Anti-colonist, — "  The  slaves,  whether 
male  or  female,  are  driven  to  hard  labour  by 
the  impulse  of  the  cart-whip,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  their  owners,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive no  wages ;  and  this  labour  is  continued 
(with  certain  intermissions  for  breakfast  and 
dinner)  from  morning  to  night  throughout 
the  year." 

To  this  my  answer,  page  256, 
was : — 

"  This  is  either  wholly  false,  or  else  the 
facts  are  misrepresented.  The  slaves  are  not 
driven  to  their  work ;  THE  WHIP  is  ONLY 

USED  TO  PUNISH  THEM  WHEN  THEY  NE- 
GLECT THEIR  DUTY  OR  COMMIT  A  CRIME  ; 

the  persons  called  drivers,  so  far  from  dri- 
ving them  to  the  field,  leave  their  houses  and 
reach  the  places  where  they  are  to  work,  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  a  single  negro  turns 
out  or  approaches  the  place.  Wherever  they 
go,  and  whatever  they  are  about,  he  goes  l>e- 
fore  them,  and  stands  before  them,  nor  dare 
he  use  the  whip  to  any  one  unless  he  is  com- 
manded. The  master  indeed  gives  his  slave 
no  wages,  in  that  acceptation  of  the  word ; 
but  he  gives  him  better,  what  the  slave  can 
less  easily  abuse,  viz. :  clothing,  food,  a  house, 
utensils  for  it,  lands  to  cultivate  for  himself, 
implements  to  cultivate  his  own  fields ;  he 
protects  and  supports  him  in  sickness,  infir- 
mity, and  old  age  ;  good  or  bad  times  make 
no  difference  to  him,  he  is  still  provided  for  ; 
justice  is  obtained  for  him  without  a  fee,  and 
he  has  NO  TAXES  TO  PAY.  Are  these  things 
nothing  ?  Are  they  not  wages  such  as  mil- 
lions of  free  men  cannot  possibly  obtain  ? 
Why  should  those  undeniable  truths  be  so 
disengenuously  concealed  ?" 


This  was  my  reply  and  refutation. 
Mr  Stephen  has  refuted  no  part  of  it ; 
but  your  Lordship  will  observe,  that 
he  has,  with  "  inconceivable  confi- 
dence" suppressed  the  chief  point  at 
issue,  in  the  words  in  capitals,  viz. 
"  The  whip  is  only  used  to  punish 
them  when  they  neglect  their  duty 
or  commit  a  crime."  Suppressing 
this,  omitting  a  portion  of  what  he 
had  written,  and  withholding  above 
three-fourths  of  my  refutation,  which 
bore  on  his  whole  charge,  he  makes 
it  appear  as  if  the  part  he  quotes 
were  the  whole,  and  that  whole  di» 
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rected  against  all,  instead  of  being, 
as  he  makes  it,  directed  against  a  frac- 
tion of  his.  What  dishonesty !  More- 
over, because  a  black  man  is  intrust- 
ed with  a  whip  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned,  is  this  country  to 
be  told,  that  every  slave  is  driven  to 
his  work  and  at  his  work  ?  Why,  my 
lord,  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  told,  that  British  soldiers  and 
British  sailors  are  driven  to  their 
duty  and  at  their  duty — to  exercise 
and  to  battle,  by  "  the  cat  d"  nine  tails" 
and  halberds,  because  these  weapons 
are,  under  superior  authority,  used 
to  designate  authority,  and  to  punish 
offences,  or  any  neglect  or  duty 
amongst  them. 

The  Report  of  the  Legislature  of 
St  Vincent's,  adduced  by  Mr  Ste- 
phen, confirms  my  statement,  that  no 
driver  is  permitted  to  use  the  whip, 
unless  he  is  commanded.  To  refute 
this,  Mr  Stephen,  with  special-plead- 
ing sophistry,  quotes  (p.  199)  a  sec- 
tion of  the  St  Vincent's  Slave  law, 
thus : — 

"  That  in  order  to  restrain  arbitrary  pu- 
nishment, no  slave  on  any  plantation  or 
estate  shall  receive  more  than  ten  strips  at 
one  time,  and  for  one  offence,  unless  the 
owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  admi« 
nistrator,  or  manager  of  such  plantation  or 
estate,  having  such  slave  xmder  his  care, 
shall  be  present." 

Mr  Stephen  knows,  and  must  know, 
that  there  is  still  one  subordinate 
authority  on  every  estate,  besides 
those  above  enumerated,  namely,  the 
"  overseer"  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  in  Jamaica 
"  book-keeper,"  a  white  man  ;  and  it 
is  his  authority,  not  the  authority  of 
the  driver,  which  is  limited  to  ten 
stripes.  There  is,  therefore,  no  error 
or  contradiction  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Legislature  of  St  Vincent's,  or 
your  humble  servant. 

But  the  contradiction  already  allu- 
ded to  extended  to  the  latter  clause  of 
the  anti-colonial  accusation,  thus : — 


"  The  nature  of  this  labour,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  '  hard  labour '  or  not,  will  best 
be  ascertained  by  laying  fully  before  the  read- 
er a  plain  and  undeniable  statement." 

"  The  days  and  nights  in  our  West  India 
islands  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  difference 
is  not  worth  taking  into  account,  and  may 
be  taken  at  twelve  hours  each.  The  negroes 
are  called  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  on 
some  estates  by  a  bell,  pn  some  by  the  blow- 
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ing  of  a  shell,  and  on  others  by  the  crack  of 
the  whip  ;  they  seldom  assemble  till  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  and  they  quit  their  work 
again  at  six  in  the  evening.  During  this 
period  they  have  two  hours  to  dinner,  and 
one  hour  to  breakfast,  the  latter  of  which 
meals  is  carried  out  to  them  by  women  ap- 
pointed for  that  purp'ose,  and  who  also  carry 
water  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  such  aa 
may  require  it  to  drink.  If  a  heavy  rain 
falls,  they  are  ordered  to  their  houses,  and  if 
they  get  wet,  they  receive,  each  who  may 
choose  to  take  it,  a  dram.  Women  who  have 
families  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  houses 
till  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
children,  and  cook  their  husbands'  break- 
fasts, which  they  carry  to  the  field  warm, 
leaving  their  children  under  the  care  of  an 
old  woman,  who  receives  a  quantity  of  rice 
and  abundance  of  milk  to  feed  them  with. 

"  She,  the  mother,  is  allowed  to  go  home 
half  an  hour  before  noon,  to  stay  half  an  hour 
later  than  the  other  negroes  when  they  turn 
out  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  gets  liberty  to 
go  home  half  an  hour  before  sunset ;  she  never 
works  above  six  hours  ia  the  day,  nor  does 
any  negro  out  of  crop  work  above  nine  hours." 

I  remark  here,  in  order  to  prevent 
all  cavil  and  dispute,  that  what. is 
meant  by  nine  hours'  labour  each  day, 
applies  to  the  average  time  the  slaves 
are  actually  at  work,  and  does  not 
include  the  time  which  is  taken  up 
in  coming  from  and  going  to  their 
work,  which  is  more  or  less,  accord- 


ing to  the  distance  which  the  fields 
are  from  their  homes;  but  which  may 
average  on  estates  thirty-five  minutes 
more  j  while  the  nine  hours  also  is 
applied  to  the  average  of  the  year, 
exclusive  of  the  extralabour  which  is 
performed  by  the  able-bodied  slaves 
on  some  estates  during  crop,  six 
hours  more  every  third  night.  But 
this  night  labour  is,  I  understand, 
generally  abandoned,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  machinery. 

Mr  Stephen  spins  out  eighty  closely 
printed  octavo  pages  with  miserable 
quibbles,  to  which  a  few  words  are 
a  sufficient  reply,  beginning  (p.  109) 
his  labour  with  a  senseless  and  silly 
sneer,  thus  :— 

"  The  courageous  Mr  Macqueen  assures 
us,  in  what  he  calls  a  plain  and  undeniable 
statement,  that  the  days  and  nights  in  the 
West  India  islands  are  so  nearly  eqnal,  that 
the  difference  is  not  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count, and  may  be  taken  at  twelve  hours  each ; 
and  from  which,  and  other  premises  equally 
undeniable,  he  concludes,  and  expressly  as- 
serts, that  no  negro  out  of  crop  works  above 
nine  hours  !" 

The  slaves  work  from  sunrise  till 
sunset.  Any  nautical  almanack  will 
determine  this  time.  In  three  pa- 
rallels the  length  of  the  days  stands 
thus : — 


Longest  Day. 

X.  Lat.  Sun  rises.  Sun  sets. 

6°  Demerara       5h.  50ra.  6h.  10m. 

12°  Grenada         5     30  6      21 

18°  Jamaica          5     28  6      32 


Shortest  Day. 
Sun  rises.  Sun  sets. 

6h.  10m.  5h.  50m. 

6      29  6     39 

6      32  5     28 


Garbling,  dislocating.and  suppress- 
ing documents  and  words  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned,  Mr  Stephen  makes  up 
his  work,  extending  his  own  labour 
without  being  able  to  extend  the 
daily  labours  of  the  slave.  What  that 
is  has  been  seen,  and  is  well  known. 
Compared  with  the  labours  perform- 
ed in  this  country,  how  does  it  stand  ? 
Exclusive  of  the  time  taken  up  in 
going  and  in  coming  from  his  work, 
the  day  labourer  in  Britain  works 
twelve  hours  each  day,  with  only  two 
hours  out  of  the  twelve  for  his  meals. 
Agricultural  servants  and  house  ser- 
vants work  still  longer  hours  each 
day,  exclusive  of  the  extra  hours 
which  the  former  labour  in  harvest, 
and  on  other  emergencies.  Indivi- 
duals, and  even  children  employed 
in  cotton  and  other  manufactories, 


including  two  hours  set  apart  for 
meals,  and  exclusive  of  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  to,  and  in  coming 
from,  their  labour,  work  fourteen 
hours  each  day.  Hand-loom  weavers 
work  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  eacli 
day,  and  housekeepers  of  the  middle 
classes  frequently  work  twenty  hours 
each  day,  and  a  portion  of  Sunday 
besides,  without  one  day's  relaxation 
throughout  the  year,  unless  their 
wages  cease ;  and  all  this  without  a 
single  whimper  or  whine  ever  being 
heard  from  any  anti-colonial  mouth 
about  it. 

"  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged :" 
— "  with  the  same  measure  which  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  meted  unto  you 
again,"  says  the  highest  authority.  Mr 
Stephen  has  subjected  himself  to  be 
judged  by  this,  when  he  comes  be- 
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fore  us,  Preface,  p.  1 5,  in  the  follow- 
ing character,  forcibly  drawn  by  him- 
self :— 

"  When  I  first  knew  the  West  Indies  I 
was  a  very  young  man,  and  no  less  ignorant 
and  regardless  of  Christianity,  as  of  all  at 
least  that  exclusively  belongs  to  it,  than  young 
men  in  my  own  sphere  of  life  then  too  ge- 
nerally were.  I  had  early  imbibed  such 
theological  opinions  as  are  commonly  called 
liberal,  and  though  religion  was  not  wholly 
left  out  of  my  scheme,  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  it  was  a  religion  in  which  not  only 
Christians  of  the  lowest  standard,  but  en- 
lightened heathens,  might  have  concurred)" 
&c. 

True  Christianity,  my  Lord,  is 
that  system  of  theology — "  which 
thinketh  no  evil — which  rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity.but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 
Mr  Stephen,  in  all  his  colonial  war- 
fare, never  rejoices  but  in  iniquity, 
nor  mourns  but  at  the  appearance  of 
truth.  Consequently,  his  boasted 
Christianity  cannot  be  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  liberal  Christian  and  half-en- 
lightened heathen  system  of  theology, 
Mr  Stephen  informs  us,  first  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  and  his 
energies  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Colonial  slaves.  The  world,  it  ap- 
pears from  history,  has  aforetime  had 
in  it  individuals  guided  by  similar 
"  theological  opinions"  and  objects. 
The  Apostle  Paul  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  was  much  annoyed  with  men 
professing  similar  principles  and  opi- 
nions, and  who,  acting  upon  those 
principles  and  opinions,  wished,  by 
rash,  precipitate,  and  unjust  acts,  to 
break  asunder  hastily,  and  by  vio- 
lence, the  bonds  of  civil  society  then 
subsisting.  In  1st  Timothy,  chap.  vi. 
ver.  1-5,  he  has  drawn  their  charac- 
ter in  a  very  forcible  manner,  and 
which  equally  applies  to  all  men  in 
every  age  who  follow  their  footsteps : 

"  Let  as  many  servants  [slaves']  as  are 
under  the  yoke  count  their  own  masters 
worthy,  of  all  honour,  that  the  name  of  God 
and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  And 
they  that  have  believing  masters  let  them  not 
despise  them,  because  they  are  brethren ;  but 
rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  faith- 
ful and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.  These 
things  teach  and  exhort.  If  any  man  teach 
otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome 

Words,     EVEN    THE     WORDS     OF     OUR    LoKD 

JESUS  CHRIST,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  godliness ;  he  is  proud,  [Greek, 
a  fool]  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  [Greek, 


sick]  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words, 
whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railing,  evil  sur- 
misings,  perverse  disputings  [Greek,  galling* 
one  of  another]  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain 
is  godliness  :  from  such  withdraw  thyself." 

Mr  Stephen  denies  that,  in  his 
anti-colonial  proceedings,  he  is  ac- 
tuated by  religious  enthusiasm ;  but 
if  the  following  is  not  religious  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous description,  I  confess  myself 
ignorant  of  the  terms.  In  pages 
395-G-7  of  his  new  work,  Mr  Stephen 
tells  us,  that  the  murder  of  Louis 
the  XVI.,  the  dethronement  of  Louis 
the  XVIII.  by  Bonaparte,  in  1815, 
the  misfortunes  of  two  Kings  of 
Spain,  and  two  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  also  the  exile 
of  Charles  the  X.,  were  all  produced 
because  the  nations  which  they  ruled 
bought  African  slaves,  and  maintain- 
ed colonial  slavery  !  He  further  in- 
forms us,  that  this  country,  from  the 
same  cause,  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  un- 
til she  abolished  the  African  slave 
trade  in  1807;  after  which,  "  the  fa- 
vour of  Divine  Providence  continued 
manifestly  to  be  with  us,"  causing 
Napoleon  to  go  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Russia,  when  we  were  won- 
derfully rescued  from  dangers  more 
alarming  than  the  country  had  ever 
known,  and  by  means  not  less  ex- 
traordinary than  unforeseen.  Pub- 
lic credit,  national  prosperity,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  flourished 
and  increased  until  within  the  last 
six  years,  when  lo !  because  we  have 
not  emancipated  the  African  slaves 
which  we  have  in  our  colonies,  "  Di- 
vine vengeance"  is  "  armed  against 
us;"  and  we  consequently  have  a 
"  licentious,  seditious  press,  poor- 
laws,  taxes,  debt,  depressed  land- 
owners, farmers,  and  agricultural 
peasants,"  and  dissatisfied  "  starving 
labourers,"  and  "  the  'portentous 
movements  on  the  continent,"  the 
forerunners  of  revolution  and  civil 
Avar ! ! 

Mr  Stephen  forgets  that  colonial 
slavery  existed  during  all  those  years 
in  which,  by  the  "  interference  of  a 
righteous  Providence,"  Europe  saw 
Napoleon  overthrown.  Mr  Stephen 
also  forgets  that  all  our  glorious  na- 
val victories,  which  swept  the  navies 
of  all  our  foes  from  the  ocean,  had 
been  gained  before  this  country  abo- 
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lished  the  slave-trade,and  Heave  him 
to  reconcile  the  facts  according  to 
his  doctrine  ;  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  while  this  country  is  suffering 
in  the  way  he  describes,  because  she 
maintains  slavery  in  her  colonies,  the 
American  President  only  the  other 
day  is  found  ascribing  thanks  to  the 
Most  High,  for  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity which  these  States  are  enjoy- 
ing, although,  by  their  laws,  they 
maintain  personal  slavery  in  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that 
which  exists  in  the  colonies  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  ?  According  to 
Mr  Stephen,  if  this  country  had  not 
abolished  the  slave-trade  in  1807, 
Bonaparte  would  not  have  invaded 
Portugal,  Spain,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, nor  France,  and  he  have  been 
humbled  after  such  a  prodigious  ex- 
pense of  blood  and  treasure  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned !  Such  doc- 
trines, my  Lord,  are  truly  distress- 
ing, when  we  thus  see  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  brought  into 
action  as  the  heated,  prejudiced,  and 
erring  mind  of  a  human  individual 
thinks  proper  to  point  out  and  to 
determine  ;  and  Mr  Stephen  must 
consider  the  intellect  of  the  people 
of  this  country  very  limited,  or  very 
disordered  indeed,  before  he  could 
call  upon  them  to  take  such  doc- 
trines for  their  guide ;  and  which,  if 
put  in  practice,  will  most  assuredly 
cover  our  empire  with  anarchy  and 
destruction. 

It  is  sickening  to  contemplate  such 
proceedings  and  such  principles, 
more  especially  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  from  the  interest  which  he  has 
gained  by  calumniating  our  colonies, 
has  fastened  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  relations,  upon  the  richest  quarter 
of  the  British  Treasury ;  and  having 
done  so,  proceeds  with  impunity  to 
defame  and  to  ruin  those  vast  and 
valuable  appendages  of  our  empire, 
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from  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
heavy  taxes  raised  in  this  country  is 
procured  to  fill  that  Treasury.  Away 
with  the  stupidity  of  a  nation  and  a 
Government  which  can  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  rode  rough-shod  over 
by  such  mischievous  fanatics ! 

The  party  to  which  I  allude  are 
in  fact  the  rulers  of  our  colonial 
empire.  The  heroes  who  bore  our 
flag  in  triumph  through  blood  and 
death  at  Trafalgar  and  at  Waterloo, 
if  appointed  to  command  in  our 
colonies,  tremble  before  the  cabal 
which  assembles  in  Aldermanbury 
Street,  and  which  has  been  allowed 
to  beard  our  Government,  to  insult 
our  Legislature,  and  to  trample  up- 
on our  laws,  and  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  our  colonial  empire. 

It  is  a  fact,  notorious  to  the  most 
attentive  observer,  that  they  seek  to 
have  every  authority  in  the  colonies 
the  creature  of  their  hands.  Gover- 
nors, judges,  lawyers,  protectors, 
customhouse  officers,  &c.,must  either 
all  be  their  slaves,  or,  if  they  pre- 
sume to  do  their  duty,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  submit  to  have  themselves 
traduced,  and  rendered  obnoxious  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
by  those  periodical  vehicles  of  false- 
hood which  the  faction  I  allude  to 
patronise  and  control.  All  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  incen- 
diaries, canting  tyrants,  and  legal 
plunderers,  which  the  colonies  are 
compelled  to  see  and  to  suffer — every 
discontented  knave,  clerical  and  lay, 
who  has  been  driven  in  disgrace 
from  colonial  society,  has  only  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  party  alluded  to,  and  commence 
a  system  of  calumny  and  falsehood 
against  the  colonies,  when  he  is  in- 
stantly taken  by  the  hand  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  set  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laws  and  the  indignation  of 
an  insulted  people.* 


*  The  Anti-Colonists  pitch  upon  as  champions  all  weak  heads  and  heavy  purses,  and 
flatter  the  one  while  they  fleece  the  other,  and  especially  they  call  to  their  aid  all  clergy- 
men who  like  to  hear  themselves  declaim  everywhere  rather  than  in  their  own  pulpits, — 
young  ones  seeking  churches  and  wives,  and  widowers  seeking  widows  and  jointures, — all, 
in  short,  who  have  influence  with  the  fair  sex,  and  both  these  they  doze  with  their  publi- 
cations till  they  render  them  incapable  of  discovering  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and 
joining  to  these  cunning  Quakers,  old  sinners  pretending  repentance,  and  needy  liberal  law- 
yers, they  form  a  noisy  body  which  guides  and  misleads  the  public,  or  prosecutes  indivi- 
duals as  may  suit  their  purpose. 

If  it  was  worth  while,  many  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  anti-colonial  crusade,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  who  had  beeu 
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Every  thing  is  done  to  and  for  that 
party  which  they  think  their  interest 
requires.  They  pitch  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  as  a  gutter  through  which 
they  may  draw  the  wealth  of  the  Bri- 
tish Treasury  into  their  purses,  and 
it  is  accordingly  fitted  up  for  them. 
To  secure,  as  they  think,  wealth  from 
its  shores,  the  African  black,  liber- 
ated in  our  other  tropical  possessions, 
is  prohibited  from  being  employed  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture.  To  se- 
cure this  object,  the  labour  of  free 
men  in  the  Mauritius  has,  as  I  shewed 
in  my  last  letter,  been  annihilated ; 
and  to  secure  the  same  object,  the 
labour  of  free  agriculturists  in  Hin- 
dostan  is  secretly  and  insidiously  dis- 
countenanced and  opposed.  In  order 
to  throw  the  tropical  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  into  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  they  control  and  direct  as  they 
please,  the  industry  of  the  West  In- 
dia colonies  is  everywhere  crushed, 
and  the  population  of  them  in  many 
places  is  fixed  by  law  to  barren 
rocks,  where  even  the  wild  goat  can 
hardly  find  food  sufficient  to  live. 
Their  interest,  their  contemplated 
interest,  hatched  the  oppressive  and 
iniquitous  law,  which,  in  several  co- 
lonies, plunges  master  and  slave  into 
equal  want  and  misery,  while  they 
have  dared  and  been  suffered  to  tell 
some  of  your  predecessors  in  office  to 
their  faces,  that  though  they  knew  the 
law  to  be  oppressive  and  unjust,  and 
as  much  so  to  the  slave  as  to  the  mas- 


ter, yet  that  it  should  be  maintained 
as  it  is,  in  order  to  compel  the  ruined 
master  to  emancipate  his  slave  on 
impoverished  land,  where  they  know 
well  no  labour  could  ever  raise  any 
thing  to  injure  that  forced  labour, 
which  they  could  readily  obtain,  and 
which  competition  done  away  with, 
they  would  just  as. readily  seek  on 
the  coast  of  Afrka.  These  are  the 
real  springs  which  direct  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  domineering  anti- 
colonists,  and  which  deceive,  and  are 
suffered  to  deceive,  the  population  of 
this  country. 

The  colonial  regulations  are,  in 
fact,  their  regulations ;  and  the  colo- 
nial appointments  too  frequently  their 
appointments ;  and  when  enquiry  is 
sought  into  colonial  matters,  the  go- 
vernment is  obliged  to  consult  them, 
and  even  to  saddle  every  commission, 
with  individuals  of  their  stamp,  and 
of  their  choosing.  Whenever  the  go- 
vernment proceeded  to  deliberate  on 
colonial  affairs,  they  were  obliged,  as 
the  compulsory  manumission  laws 
shew,  to  inform  that  party  of  their 
proceedings,  and  it  would  appear,  to 
follow  their  directions,  otherwise  the 
enacting  of  these  laws  in  the  teeth  of 
the  evidence  brought  forward  upon 
theenquiry,remains  inexplicable.  To 
the  disgrace  of  our  country,  the  go- 
vernment have,  in  every  colonial  pro- 
ceeding, been  forced  to  truckle  to 
that  party,  while  a  dozen  of  men, 
which  the  same  number  of  old  wo- 


obllged  to  leave  St  Kitt's  on  account  of  the  detestation  in  which  he  was  held  for  seventy 
to  his  slaves,  comes  to  England.  He  got  acquainted  with  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  by  repre- 
senting the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves  as  most  barbarous,  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  party,  got  a  good  fat  living  by  their  influence  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  bitter  anti-colonial  enemy  to  the  day  of  his  death  ! 

Amongst  those  who  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  last  year  declaimed  most  loud- 
ly and  violently  against  the  colonies,  we  find  EDWARD  PUOTHEKOE,  jun.  in  order  to  catch 
Bristolian  radical  votes.  This  gentleman's  whole  fortune  is  derived  from  the  West  Indies ; 
and  at  the  moment  he  was  declaiming  most  loudly  against  West  India  slavery,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  estates  and  slaves  were  daily  tumbling  into  his  coffers,  or  into  coffers 
from  which  he  partakes,  and  which  will  be  wholly  his  if  he  live  !  ! 

A  similar  instance  of  inconsistency  and  popular  vanity  lately  occurred  in  this  city.  Dr 
WARDLAW,  a  clergyman  of  some  celebrity  in  the  Independent  persuasion,  has,  during  the 
last  six  years,  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  slave  of  Quakers  and  other  Anti-Colonists, 
and  has  on  every  occasion  stood  forward  a  most  violent  enemy  to  the  colonies,  denouncing 
all  West  India  property  as  the  "  accursed  thing,"  aud  "  meat  offered  to  idols."  Dr  Ward- 
law,  however,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  about  the  time  he  was 
licensed  for  the  ministry,  sold,  along  with  other  branches  of  his  family,  to  a  gentleman  m 
the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  his  share  of  an  estate  and  slaves  in  Jamaica,  left  by  an  uncle,  and 
for  which  he  received  L.2000  sterling,  and  stating,  when  the  bargain  was  made,  that  it  was 
a  most  advantageous  one  for  all  concerned  !  In  this  way  the  colonies  are  black-balled  by 
men  who  have  been  enriched  by  them. 
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men,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain, 
would  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  drive  out  of  their  way,  have  been 
allowed  to  goad  this  country  into 
madness  and  injustice,  to  make  Li- 
verpool shake,  Canning  quail,  and 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  to  leave  the  wrongs  of 
our  colonies  unredressed,  and  unat- 
tended to. 

By  the  resolutions  of  1823,  the 
House  of  Commons,  driven  by  the 
party  so  often  alluded  to,  levelled  in 
the  dust  the  barrier  that  guards  pri- 
vate property,  and  adopted  the  hi- 
deous principle,  that  it  might  be  in- 
vaded, and  regulated  whenever,  and 
as  the  nation  pleased,  without  the  pe- 
rils of  the  state  calling  for  or  requi- 
ring it.  The  orders  in  Council,  con- 
sequent upon  these,  made  bad  worse, 
and  the  arbitrary  act  of  this  country 
commenced  that  interference  which 
goes  to  take  away,  or  to  deteriorate 
private  property,  without  compensa- 
tion, as  circumstances,  prejudices, 
and  sudden  impulses,  may  lead  the 
nation  to  demand.  Disguise  matters 
as  we  may,  my  Lord,  this  is  the  plain 
and  constitutional  English  of  this  in- 
terference, of  these  resolutions,  and 
of  these  orders. 

The  firmest  stone  of  the  British 
constitution  was  undermined  and 
shaken  in  its  place  by  these  proceed- 
ings. Where,  my  Lord,  I  will  ask, 
M  the  British  Minister  who  would, 
upon  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  venture  to  issue  an  order 
in-  council,  to  take  away,  or  to  pull 
down  an  old  building,  or  any  build- 
ing, in  any  one  of  our  cities,  to  drive 
a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway,  as  they 
might  direct,  through  any  private 
property,  without  compensation,  and 
without  the  damages  having  been, 
under  the  judicial  tribunals,  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  previously  fixed 
and  paid  ?  The  property  of  the  co- 
lonies is  just  as  much  the  creature 
of  the  law,  and  as  much  under  its 
safe-giiard  and  protection,  as  any 
description  of  property  in  this  coun- 
try; and  why  then  should  the  colo- 
nies be  subjected  to  proceedings 
against,  and  an  interference  with,  pri- 
vate property,  to  which  no  one  in 
this  country  can  be  subjected  ? 

The  nation  stood  silent  while  the 
injustice  proceeded.  The  declaim- 
ers  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The 
colonies  suffered — they  remonstra- 
ted  fimv  ,.,>,,,,  ,i.,;,,,,,i  i»,,*  +!,„:.. ., 


monstrances  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  their  complaints  pro- 
claimed " contumacy"  Your  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Mr  Canning,  threaten- 
ed their  destruction  by  a  wag  of  his 
hand,  and  by  "  Fiscal  regulations." 
The  weak  heads  in  the  British  legis- 
lature applauded  his  unconstitution- 
al and  anti-British  threats  and  bra- 
vadoes, and  the  anti-British  threats 
and  bravadoes  of  the  anti-colonial  fry 
which  followed  in  his  footsteps,  while 
Europe  saw,  with  astonishment,  and 
a  part  of  it  with  secret  satisfaction, 
a  large  portion  of  the  British  empire 
subjected  to  measures  enacted  by 
authority  as  arbitrary  as  the  decrees 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which,  they  know,  are 
certain  to  sap  and  destroy  the  re- 
sources and  the  naval  preponde- 
rance of  this  country. 

Legislation,  my  Lord,  to  be  right 
and  to  do  good,  must  be  founded  on 
truth,  and  truth  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained on  important  questions  rela- 
ting to  countries  at  a  distance,  from 
practical  information,  and  by  sober 
and  solemn  enquiry.  If  this  course 
be  neglected,  tremendous  evils  must 
ensue.  Now,  in  all  that  concerns 
our  Colonies,  this  country  has,  du- 
ring the  last  fifteen  years,  legislated 
without  previous  enquiry,  and  the 
results  hitherto  have  been  irritation, 
error,  and  wrongs  innumerable. 

Within  the  metropolis  of  this  coun- 
try, we  behold  an  irresponsible  and 
unconstitutional  society  established, 
with  branches  extended  into  almost 
every  town  in  the  kingdom;  and 
under  the  very  eye  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  very  teeth  of  our 
laws,  we  find  this  society  advocating 
and  calling  for  the  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  private  property,  in  vast 
appendages  of  our  empire,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  prudence,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, and  which  society  and  its 
branches  exclude  from  their  delibe- 
rations every  individual  who  refuses 
to  give  his  most  unqualified  assent 
to  their  hideous  and  destructive  prin- 
ciples ! 

In  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
tins  society,  this  country  believes, 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  the 
Slave  Trade  carried  on  by  Europeans 
with  the  States  of  Africa,  is  the  cause 
of  African  ignorance,  debasement, 
and  barbarity,  instead  of  these  being, 
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African  Slave  Trade.  Under  the 
former  belief,  however,  we  legislate, 
and  we  accordingly  waste  our  time, 
our  exertions,  and  our  money,  and 
find  that  personal  slavery  in  Africa, 
and  the  African  Slave  Trade,  are 
increased,  not  lessened,  by  the  means 
we  have  taken  to  extinguish  it.* 

This  country  purchased  in  Africa, 
from  the  established  rulers  thereof, 
and  took  a  multitude  of  African  sa- 
vages to  the  Colonies,  and  there 
placed  them  as  slaves  to  enlightened 
and  civilized  masters,  who,  under 
humane  laws  andregulated  authority, 
teach  them  industry,  moral  habits, 
and  civilization,  and  create  wealth 
for  the  parent  State.  Great  Britain 
disbelieves,  and  is  taught  to  disbe- 
lieve, these  facts.  Under  this  belief, 
she  is  called  upon  to  legislate ;  she 
does  so,  and  the  consequences  are, 
that  she  commits  injustice,  and  goes 
by  arbitrary  legislation  to  reproduce 
idleness  and  barbarism  amongst  a 
people  comparatively  industrious 
and  civilized. 

In  proceeding  despotically  to  abo- 
lish personal  slavery,  Great  Britain 
acts  under  the  belief  that  the  slave 
population  of  her  colonies  are  dete- 
riorated and  deteriorating,  instead  of 
these  being,  as  they  are,  improved 
and  improving ;  and  she  goes  further 
wrong  by  legislating  as  if  the  popu- 
lation in  these  colonies,  both  free 
and  bond,  were  of  one  colour,  of  the 
same  ideas  and  habits,  equal  in  num- 
bers, and,  in  fact,  as  if  there  were  no 
difference  whatever  amongst  them 
on  all  these  points. 

Commencing  with  savages,  nay, 
with  the  very  refuse,  the  criminals 
of  savage  nations,  as  this  country  did 
Avhen  she  collected  the  African  slaves 


in  her  colonies,  it  is  clear  that  ages 
of  progressive  improvement  must 
precede  the  establishment,  amongst 
such  a  race,  of  that  rational  freedom 
which  is  established  in  civilized 
states.  If  mankind  proceed  on  other 
principles  when  legislating  for  such 
a  race,  they  must,  and  they  will,  in- 
fallibly produce  revolutionand  blood- 
shed, injustice  and  ruin. 

Admitting  that  half  the  population 
of  this  country,  men  of  the  same  co- 
lour, were  slaves,  I  ask,  could  such 
a  state  of  society  be  abrogated  in  a 
moment  by  act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  slave  and  the  country  benefited 
by  the  ruin  and  the  beggary  of  the 
master,  even  admitting  that  no  other 
political  convulsion  ensued,  and  also 
that  the  enfranchised  people  were 
willing  to  labour,  or  that  the  govern- 
ment were  strong  enough  to  compel 
them  to  do  so  ?  The  answer  which 
any  thinking  mind  must  give  to  the 
question,  would  be,  certainly  not ! 

How  much  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous then,  my  Lord,  must  it  be  to 
abrogate,  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  si- 
milar state  of  society  in  the  Tropical 
World,  where  the  number  of  bond 
to  free  is  as  ten  to  one — where  the 
colour  of  the  skin  and  the  smell  of 
the  one  race  separate  the  races  by 
almost  impassable  barriers — where 
barbarous  manners  prevail  amongst 
one  class, and  where,  above  all,  from 
the  ideas,  the  pursuits,  the  wants  and 
the  inclinations — from  the  influence 
of  climate  and  habits  amongst  the 
most  numerous  class — these  are  disin- 
clined to  labour,  and  more  especially 
disinclined  to  engage  in  every  species 
of  agricultural  labour.  These,  my 
Lord,  are  formidable,  and,  I  fear,  in- 
surmountable barriers ;  at  least,  they 


*  Take  the  following  in  proof  from  what  is  going  on  at  Sierra  Leone. 
(From  the  Standard  of  Thursday,  January  27,  1831.) 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting  letter,  of  a  very  late  date,  from  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  strange  that  this  pestiferous  colony  is  still  retained :— • 

"  Sierra  Leone,  December  6,  1830. 

"  Great  mortality  has  prevailed  here  lately.  The  slave  trade  has  bee»  carrying  on  in 
the  heart  of  this  Colony ;  every  day  and  every  hour  brings  forward  fresh  facts  in  corro- 
boration  of  Chief  Justice  JEFFCOT'S  observations  on  this  point.  Last  session,  a  man  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  hard  labour,  for  kidnapping  four  boys,  and  another  to  five  years' 
for  selling  a"  little  girl.  There  are  at  present  TWENTY-THREE  persons  in  jail  for  this 
offence,  and  Two  BRITISH  MERCHANTS  are  at  large  on  their  own  recognisances,  for  aiding 
and  abetting  the  slave  trade ;  among  the  prisoners  are  some  disciples  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  saints  may  raise  a  hue  and  cry  at  this  statement,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things.  The 
Grand  Jury,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  came  into  court,  and  the  foreman  handed  the 
Chief  Justice  a  written  address,  thanking  the  Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  for  their  un- 
wearied efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Colony,  and  for  the  zeal  they  manifested  011 
every  occasion,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 
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must  for  a  long  time  be  so.  Yet  the 
people  of  this  country  disbelieve 
these  facts,  and,  disbelieving  them, 
they  proceed  to  gain  their  object  by 
a  course  which  is  most  dangerously 
wrong. 

This  country  has  been  deafened 
with  asseverations  about  the  success 
of  voluntary  African  labour  in  raising 
tropical  produce.  There  is  not  a  syl- 
lable of  truth  in  any  one  of  the  state- 
ments put  forth.  It  is  not  found 
amongst  the  enfranchised  people  of 
colour  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Hayti,  or  in  Sierra  Leone;  nor 
is  there,  I  may  say,  beyond  perhaps 
a  single  solitary  instance,  any  such  a 
thing  known  amongst  the  whole  free 
coloured  population,  in  the  British 
and  other  European  colonies.  More- 
over, my  Lord,  what  has  become  of 
Mr  Buxton's  boasted  Hindostan  Free 
Labour  Company, — capital  five  mil- 
lions sterling  ?  Where  is  it,  or  what 
has  it  accomplished  ? 

When  I  say  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, I  allude  to  those  articles  of  Tro- 
pical produce  which  Europeans  seek 
in  exchange  for  their  merchandise, 
and  without  the  production  of  which 
no  Tropical  colony  is  of  any  value 
to  any  European  nut  ion.  Every  one 
knows,  and  no  one  denies,  that  ne- 
groes in  general  will  labour  to  pro- 
cure country  provisions  necessary  to 
supply  their  few  wants.  They  did 
so  in  Africa ;  they  do  so  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  but  without  coercion,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  will  do  no  more; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  and  well 
known,  that  such  productions  are 
not,  and  never  can  be  made,  articles 
of  barter  or  exchange  in  a  trade  with 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Even  if  this  nation  were  able  and 
willing  to  give  full  compensation  to 
the  colonial  proprietors,  it  would  be 
a  most  dangerous  and  impolitic  step 
to  take,  both  as  it  regards  herself  and 
the  slaves,  to  enfranchise  them.  It 
would  be  a  fearful  loss  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  total  ruin  o  f  the  colo- 
nies as  productive  agricultural  set- 
tlements,— while  the  ruin  of  these 
settlements  would  inevitably  tend  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  tropical 
produce  in  the  colonies  of  foreign 
and  rival  states ;  and  thus  .in  a  double 
ratio,  go  to  deteriorate  the  strength 
and  resources  of  this  country.  To 
the  slaves  themselves  the  loss  would 
be  irremediable,  and  their  return  to 


idleness  and  anarchy  the  certain  and 
inevitable  result. 

It  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  day  to  propose  to  civilize 
and  to  instruct  savages,  and  to  teach 
them  morality  and  religion  by  pam- 
pering and  making  them  as  idle  as 
possible.  It  belongs  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  present  hour  to  cry 
that  no  slave  can  commit  a  crime, 
and  to  weep  at  the  report  of  the  in- 
fliction of  a  few  stripes  upon  him, 
when  he  deserves  them ;  while  their 
own  countrymen  receive  ten  times 
more  for  less  offences ;  and  while 
their  own  vagrant  laws  condemn  to 
work-houses,  tread-mills,  stocks  and 
jougsyihe  idle  and  the  dissolute  among 
them ;  and  it  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
anti-colonial  wisdom  of  this  age  to 
destroy  L.I 40,000,000  of  property,  in 
order  to  improve  a  people  and  to  en- 
rich a  country ;  and  to  maintain  that 
the  half  savages  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature  can  supply  their  fed  wants, 
will  readily  perform  voluntary  la- 
bour, while  they  see,  or  they  may  see, 
under  their  own  eyes,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  fol- 
lowing their  respective  callings  of 
swindlers,  thieves,  and  prostitutes, 
merely  because  they  abhor  labour, 
and  will  not  labour. 

The  anti-colonists,  my  Lord,  may 
say  and  assert  what  they  will,  but 
civilisation  never  can  advance  in  our 
colonies  if  the  authority  of  the  Euro- 
pean master  is  withdrawn,  and  pro- 
tection to  his  interest  and  his  pro- 
perty is  refused  or  neglected.  If 
Africans  are  left  to  themselves,  they 
can  neither  civilize  themselves  nor 
rule  each  other  with  safety.  They 
are  deficient  in  the  knowledge  or 
judgment  necessary  to  do  either.  The 
greater  the  number  of  slaves  that  are 
enfranchised  by  arbitrary  and  com- 

Eulsory  laws,  the  more  extensive  will 
e  the  idleness,  poverty,  misery,  and 
crime,  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
Colonies,  unless  something  effectual 
is  done,  by  the  hand  of  power,  to  in- 
duce or  to  oblige  these  enfranchised 
blacks  to  engage  in  agricultural  la- 
bour, by  which  labour  only  they  can 
rear  exchangeable  produce  fit  for  the 
European  trade,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Unless  they  do  so,  they  must 
remain  as  they  are — poor,  idle,  and 
ijmorant — a  nuisance  to  the  commu 
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nity,  or  a  burden  upon  it.  The  pro- 
prietors of  estates  and  slaves  are 
surely  not  to  be  compelled,  or  to  be 
taxed,  to  support  and  instruct  these 
people.  Who,  then,  is  to  pay  for  it  ? 
for  they  neither  will  nor  can  do  it 
themselves  ?  It  is  here,  it  is  amongst 
this  class,  my  Lord,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  Government  ought 
to  begin  improvement  by  command- 
ing industry.  First  induce  this  class 
to  labour  in  agriculture  for  such 
wages  as  the  proprietor  can  afford 
to  give,  and  a  nucleus  of  free  labour 
is  at  once  established ;  which,  increa- 
sing in  number  and  industry,  would 
supply  the  place  of  the  slaves  gradu- 
ally emancipated.  Accomplish  this, 
my  Lord,  and  you  will  quickly  find 
that,  when  the  colonial  proprietor 
can  obtain  a  supply  of  labourers  for 
such  wages  as  he  can  afford  to  give, 
he  is  not  more,  nay  less,  attached  to 
personal  slavery  than  his  ungrateful 
countrymen,  who  so  cruelly  vilify 
and  defame  him,  and  clamour  so 
loudly  against  the  system.  Do  this, 
my  Lord ;  reform  the  laws  and  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  Colonies ; 
make  governors,  judges,  and  crown 
lawyers  independent  and  honest, 
and  all  men  in  these  possessions, 
speak  the  truth  of  them ;  protect  and 
encourage  all  those  individuals  who 
do  so;  free  the  march  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  from  ignorance,  error, 
md  the  influence  of  local  feuds  and 
jrejudices,  and  give  to  the  British 
;olonial  agricultural  proprietor  pro- 
ection  and  profit,  and  you  will  have 
ittle  more  to  do  in  order  to  extin- 
uish  personal  slavery  in  the  Colo- 
lies ;  but,  unless  all  these  things  are 
done,  and  wisely  done,  Great  Britain 
:an  only  extinguish  personal  slavery 
n  her  Colonies  by  the  total  ruin  of 
;very  individual  in  them. 

The  improvement  and  civilisation 
of  the  slave  must  not  only  be  retard- 
ed, but  in  fact  be  wholly  prevented, 
)y  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the 
naster.  Yet  it  is  in  this  way  the 
anti-colonists  seek  to  accomplish 
heir  object,  and  it  is  with  regret  and 
sorrow  I  state,  that  government  ap- 
pear to  follow  too  closely  in  their 
•ootsteps.  Hence,  every  thing  that 
can  really  improve  the  slave,  through 
the  prosperity  of  the  master,  is  wholly 
lost  sight  of,  as  unworthy  of  consi- 
deration. The  j  udicial  establishments 
in  the  colonies  have  got  into  the 
most  dreadful  disorder.  Property, 


and  the  interests  of  the  European 
creditor,  are  torn  to  pieces  by  legal 
chicanery  and  ignorance.  The  most 
flagrant  violations  of  law  and  justice 
are  rendered  secure  by  the  support 
which  the  violators  can  readily  ob- 
tain from  the  powerful  anti-colonial 
party  in  this  country,  by  pretending 
affection  for  the  slave,  and  by  fur- 
nishing tales  of  fictitious  woe,  to 
assist  anti-colonial  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  master,  calumniated  and 
reviled  beyond  all  precedent,  the 
produce  of  his  property  rendered 
valueless,  and  that  property  itself 
threatened  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
anti-colonists,  and  shattered  by  the 
proceedings  of  their  creatures,  go  to 
prevent  improvement ;  and  for  the 
want  of  funds  and  means,  not  of 
inclination,  every  thing  is  left  to  lan- 
guish in  the  colonies  ;  while  violent 
sectarians,  and  liberalised  church- 
men, contrary,  I  am  certain,  to  the 
wishes  and  instructions  of  the  socie- 
ties in  this  country  which  employ 
them,  proceed,  under  the  patronage 
and  support  which  they  are  sure  to 
obtain  trom  the  reckless  an ti- colo- 
nists, to  undermine  the  principles  of 
the  established  church  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  the  authority  of  the  mas- 
ters in  matters  of  power  and  policy, 
in  order  that  the  whole  direction  of 
the  slave  population  may  be  thrown 
into  their  hands — thus  sowing  dissen- 
sion, and  engendering  strife,  amongst 
and  between  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  colonies. 

These,  and  more  and  worse  than 
these,  my  Lord,  are  evils  notorious 
and  undeniable,  which  are  spread  and 
daily  spreading  in  the  colonies,  and 
which,  it  would  appear,  are  rathev 
encouraged  than  discountenanced'^/ 
the  government.  How,  or  where, 
are  the  colonists  to  obtain  the  pecu- 
niary means  to  forward  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  slaves,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  does  not  nearly 
pay  the  expenses  of  raising  it  ?  And 
where  are  they  to  obtain  credit  to 
aid  them,  when  they  and  the  world 
are  told,  that  their  property  is  an 
illegal  and  an  "  accursed  thing,"  and, 
as  such,  ought  to  be  swept  away? 
Moreover,  while  the  master  is  anxi- 
ous to  extend  to  his  bondmen  the 
benefits  of  the  faith  in  which  he  has 
been  instructed,  is  it  reasonable  to 
require  of  the  master,  that  he  shall 
be  compelled  to  permit  his  slave  to 
be  instructed  in  a  different  creed? 
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He  merely  prefers  the  Established 
Church  to  the  unsteady  conventicle. 

To  remedy  the  evils  pointed  out, 
and  to  fix  the  necessary  remedies  on 
a  sure  foundation,  you  must,  my 
Lord,  have,  first,  a  strict  and  impar- 
tial enquiry,  by  honest  and  unpre- 
judiced men,  into  the  actual  state  of 
the  society  which  exists  in  the  colo- 
nies; and,  secondly,  that  enquiry  must 
be  gone  into,  without  the  assistance 
or  admission  into  it  of  men  who 
proclaim  the  robbery  of  the  colo- 
nies as  a  Christian  duty;  and  also 
free  from  the  chains,  the  terrors,  and 
the  persecutions,  which  the  anti-co- 
lonists have  been  permitted  to  place 
upon,  and  to  carry  on  against  every 
honest  man  who  dared  to  oppose 
their  schemes,  their  objects,  and  their 
interests. 

The  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  slaves  in  our  colonies,  even  if 
they  were  emancipated,  must,  as 
emanating  from  this  country,  always 
be  arbitrary  and  despotic ;  and  while 
they  are  slaves,  it  is  obvious  they 
must  also  be  governed  by  laws,  dif- 
ferent in  power,  though  not  in  spirit, 
from  the  laws  which  are  enacted  to 
govern  the  free  population  of  this 
country. 

It  is  not,  my  Lord,  slavery  in  the 
abstract  that  I  defend ;  but  it  is  the 
circumstances,  the  acts,  and  the 
deeds,  which  the  anti-colonists  assert 
occur,  and  are  committed  under  the 
system,  which  I  have  disputed,  de- 
nied, and  refuted.  The  anti-colo- 
nists assert,  that  the  West  India  co- 
lonists obtained  their  slaves  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  African  states,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  country, 
and  that  personal  slavery  in  any  part 
of  our  empire  was  also  Contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  They  as- 
sert that  personal  slavery  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God,  and  a  crime  in 
his  sight.  They  state  that  the  slaves 
in  our  colonies  are  not  recognised 
as  having  any  rights  in  the  eye  of 
any  law.  They  assert,  that  they 
enjoy  no  protection,  and  are  treat- 
ed with  systematic  and  unrelenting 
cruelty,  ill  fed,  and  overworked. 
They  assert,  that  the  slaves  decrease 
in  numbers  from  these  causes,  and 
they  adduce  particular  instances  of 
severity  and  cruelty  as  the  general 
rule.  They  assert  that  the  slaves 
in  our  colonies  are  deteriorated  in 
moral  habits,  feelings,  and  industry, 
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colonies  produced  by  their  labour 
exportable  produce,  and  they  de- 
nied that  there  were  any  personal 
slaves  in  Hindostan,  &c.  &c. 

From  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of 
my  country,  the  laws  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  from  authentic  facts,  proofs, 
and  references,  which  cannot  be 
gainsayed,  I  shewed  that  there  was 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  any  one  of 
their  statements ;  and  for  doing  this 
I  have  been  loaded  with  many  in- 
sulting epithets  by  Mr  Stephen  and 
his  associates.  Let  the  public  judge 
between  us.  Truth  and  honesty  will 
prevail  over  falsehood,  dishonesty, 
and  hypocrisy;  and  neither  misre- 
presentation, calumny,  nor  reproach, 
can  turn  me  from  my  purpose,  nor 
make  me  forsake  the  path  which  I 
have  chosen,  and  which  I  know  to  be 
straight- for  ward,  correct,  and  honest. 

Turn  to  this  important  colonial 
question,  my  Lord,  as  a  national 
question ;  take  it  up  and  regulate  it, 
not  according  to  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals, or  parties,  but  according 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 
Unite  the  interests  of  our  whole  co- 
lonial possessions,  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  in  one  connecting  chain, 
and  bind  the  whole  to  the  mother 
country  by  the  indissoluble  link  of 
justice  and  protection.  While  you 
throw  behind  your  back  the  interest- 
ed-clamours of  East  India  partisans, 
and  the  childish  and  dangerous 
schemes  of  the  anti-colonial  enthu- 
siasts, trample,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
low your  feet  the  mean  and  misera- 
ble intrigues  for  popularity,  place 
power,  and  individual  gain,  which 
too  often  appear  amongst  the  West 
India  interests  in  this  country,  and 
which  lead  them,  in  some  instances, 
even  to  support  the  mad  schemes  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  surrender  for 
political  favour,  and  fancied  advan- 
tages, the  independence  of  colonial 
rights,  and  security  of  colonial  pro- 
perty ;  and  which  political  intrigues 
and  party  jealousies,  have  done  them 
more  injury  than  the  efforts  of  all 
their  open  enemies.  Tread  all  these, 
my  Lord,  below  your  feet,  and  then 
all  our  colonies  will  be  united  and 
protected,  flourish  and  be  happy, 
and  with  their  prosperity  the  best 
interests  of  the  mother  country  must 
also  inevitably  be  increased  ^and 
flourish.  I  am,  &c. 
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OUR  readers  will  remember,  that 
in  opposing  what  was  called  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  we  took  no  narrow, 
or  abstract  grounds.  Respecting 
highly  many  of  its  more  distinguish- 
ed opponents,  we  yet  deeply  regret- 
ted in  private  the  line  of  argument 
they  adopted,  and  we,  in  silence, 
avoided  what  we  thought  a  capital 
error  in  them.  In  consequence,  we 
rested  not  on  the  Coronation  Oath, 
or  the  Protestantism  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  called  for  no  perpetual 
exclusion ;  putting  other  things  aside, 
we  argued  the  matter  on  right  and 
expediency,  with  reference  to  the 
actual  condition  of  Ireland.  We  in- 
sisted that  emancipation  ought  to  be 
delayed  until  it  could  be  granted 
with  safety — that  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  destruction  of  the  des- 
potism of  the  Catholic  priests — the 
reconstruction  of  Irish  society  by 
means  of  the  removal  of  surplus  in- 
habitants— the  introduction  of  poor- 
laws,  &c. — the  proper  repair  and  pur- 
gation of  the  Established  Church — 
the  production  of  due  obedience  to 
law — the  formation  of  a  balance  of 
Protestants  in  the  Catholic  parts  of 
the  country — the  restoration  of  its 
legitimate  political  influence  to  Pro- 
testant property,  &c.  &c.  While  we 
thus  strenuously  maintained  that 
power  ought  not  to  be  conceded  until 
the  essential  qualifications  and  safe- 
guards for  preventing  its  abuse, 
should  be  created,  we  laboured  to 
make  the  agitation  of  the  question  a 
means  of  spurring  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  ruler  and  subject,  into  co- 
operation for  civilizing,  pacifying,  and 
enriching  Ireland.  On  the  confes- 
sions of  the  demagogues,  we  predict- 
ed that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
"  great  measure"  would  only  add  to 
evil,  and  clear  the  field  for  the  intro- 
duction of  infinitely  more  dangerous 
questions. 

Experiment  has  refuted  us  as  little 
on  this,  as  it  has  done  on  other  mat- 
ters; we  stand  not  among  those  whom 
it  has  covered  with  contempt  and 
infamy. 

Our  opponents,  the  Cabinet,  Par- 
liamentary, Review,  and  Newspaper, 
sages — the  monopolists  of  knowledge 
— the  great  "  Taught"— the  only  "  li- 
beral and  enlightened"— the  exclu- 


sive proprietors  of  talent,  wisdom, 
and  honesty,  of  course  acted  diffe- 
rently. They  could  not  deign  to  see 
any  thing,  save  abstract  principle  and 
generality ;  for  people  so  perfect  as 
themselves  to  look  at  vulgar  fact  and 
circumstance,  men  and  things,  at  the 
actual  condition  of  Ireland  and  the 
empire,  was  a  matter  not  to  be  thought 
of.  On  their  wild  abstract  generali- 
ties, they  protested  that  uncondition- 
al emancipation  would  be  an  infalli- 
ble nostrum  for  every  Irish  malady- 
would  destroy  the  power  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  demagogues — annihilate 
the  political  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priests — extinguish  the  strife  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic — con- 
vert the  Catholics  to  Protestantism — 
replace  tenant  tinder  the  control  of 
landlord — fill  Ireland  with  British 
capital — reduce  the  army— create  in 
two  years  a  clear  sinking  fund  of  ten 
millions — bestow  incalculable  bene- 
fits on  the  Established  Church — in- 
dissolubly  unite  Ireland  with  Britain 
— overwhelm  Ireland  with  prospe- 
rity— and  produce  we  know  not  how 
many  other  similar  benefits.  The 
Irish  black  and  grey  horses  were  to 
draw  together  at  so  furious  a  rate  on 
the  uphill  road  of  wealth,  as  to  com- 
pletely distance  the  slow,  heavy  Eng- 
lish ones.  The  English  national  team 
was  to  be  put  in  no  small  danger  of 
being  run  over  by  that  of  the  sister 
island. 

In  what  condition  has  experiment 
placed  these  sages  ?  These  self-same 
identical  people  are  proclaiming 
that  emancipation  has  created  a  new 
Catholic  Question  infinitely  more 
mischievous  and  dangerous  than  the 
old  one — has  only  emancipated  the 
Catholics  from  the  disabilities  which 
restricted  them  from  attempting  to 
dismember  the  empire.  According 
to  their  asseverations,  the  power  of 
the  demagogues  and  priests  is  even 
more  irresistible  than  ever — in  so 
far  as  Protestant  and  Catholic  have 
been  reconciled, they  have  been  com- 
bined in  guilt,  convulsion,  and  re- 
bellion—  the  religious  labours  of 
Protestantism  are  suspended,  and  it 
is  put  in  peril  of  extermination — the 
influence  of  the  landlord  is  farther 
destroyed — not  only  is  British  capital 
still  excluded,  but  Irish  is  in  course  of 
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banishment — the  need  for  troops  is 
greatly  enlarged — the  sinking-fund 
is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  a  great 
deficiency  of  revenue — the  existence 
of  the  Church  is  endangered — the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Britain  is 
made  a  matter  of  open  attempt  and 
probability — and  the  sufferings  of 
the  former  are  increased.  The  Irish 
blacks  and  greys  still  pull  in  oppo- 
site directions,  or  only  draw  together 
on  the  road  of  civil  war  and  ruin. 

In  all  this  these  sages  really  say — 
"  People  of  England,  we  insulted, 
deceived,  and  betrayed  you — the 
mighty  change  of  law  and  institution 
which  we  forced  on  you  by  tyranny 
and  fraud  is  operating  in  a  ruinous 
manner — our  liberal  opinions  are 
alike  false  and  destructive — and  we 
are  the  knaves,  boobies,  bigots,  and 
intolerants,  we  asserted  our  oppo- 
nents to  be.  We  are  utterly  un- 
worthy of  belief  and  trust !" 

Thus  Catholic  Emancipation  is 
confessed  by  those  who  advocated  it 
to  be  a  total  failure — a  failure  as 
complete  and  destructive  as  Free- 
Trade,  and  the  other  nostrums  which 
have  filled  the  empire  with  calamity 
and  convulsion.  Liberal  opinions — 
modern  Whiggism  and  Liberalism — 
have  now  been  in  essentials  brought 
to  the  decisive  test  of  experiment, 
and  the  result  is,  overwhelming  re- 
futation throughout.  In  all  material 
points  of  creed  and  measure,  the 
Greys,  Broughams,  and  Plunketts — 
the  Goderichs,  Grants,  and  Thomp- 
sons— the  Edinburgh  and  Westmin- 
ster Reviews — and  the  liberal  news- 
papers, stand  covered  with  such 
blasting  demonstrations  of  false  prin- 
ciple, incorrect  view,  and  imbecile 
understanding,  as  never  before  fell 
on  men  and  publications  in  any  age 
or  nation. 

Why  are  they  still  followed  ?  Be- 
cause not  only  public  spirit,  but  ho- 
nourable party  spirit  is  no  more. 
From  the  sordid,  blind,  unprincipled, 
mountebankism  which  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  Whig,  Liberal, 
Old  Tory,  and  Peelite  alike,  the  ob- 
ject of  creed  and  measure  now  is 
personal  and  factious  profits.  What 
matters  it,  if  a  change  involve  the 
empire  in  calamity  and  peril  ?  this 
faction  has  gained,  or  that  has  pre- 
served, power ;  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity has  beaten  and  ruined  an- 
other— the  Aristocracy  has  been 


smote,  the  Church  has  been  mutila- 
ted, the  Landed  Interest  has  been 
plundered,  therefore  the  change  is  a 
most  proper  and  beneficial  one,  even 
if  it  have  ensured  public  destruction. 
If  these  men  and  publications  were 
known  to  be  lunatic  and  treasonable 
in  the  last  degree,  they  would  be 
followed  with  the  same  servility, 
provided  they  should  war  against 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  realm, 
and  assist  one  part  of  the  population 
in  robbing  and  starving  the  other. 

The  confession  is,  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  has  not  left  things  as 
it  found  them,  but  has  made  their 
state  infinitely  worse.  The  old  Ca- 
tholic Question,  not  only  made  the 
Irish  Protestants  determined  adhe- 
rents of  the  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  England,  but  restricted 
the  Catholics  from  revolutionary  in- 
struction and  objects.  Granting  that 
it  produced  party  strife  and  convul- 
sion, these  veryevils  formed  a  source 
of  inflexible  loyalty  amidst  one  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  bulwark 
against  disloyalty  amidst  the  other; 
they  disarmed  the  rebel,  and  com- 
pelled the  traitor  to  wear  the  mask 
of  fidelity,  and  caution  his  deluded 
followers  against  disaffection  and 
treason.  The  party  contention  would 
not  have  been  in  any  material  de- 
gree injurious,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Whig  and  Liberal  Tory  factions 
in  England.  When  these  profligate 
bodies  were  silent,  and  government 
did  its  duty,  the  party  war  caused 
by  the  Catholic  Question  in  Ireland 
was  not  more  violent  and  injurious 
than  that  between  English  Whigs 
and  Tories.  The  Broughams  and 
Plunketts  were  the  leading  agitators 
who  enabled  the  O'Connells  and 
Shiels  to  labour  in  security  and 
with  effect ;  it  was  solely  owing  to 
the  criminality  of  men  like  these, 
and  the  criminality  of  Ministers, 
British  and  Irish,  that  the  Catholic 
Question  produced  any  evils  worthy 
of  notice.  Taking  into  account  what 
kind  of  subjects  the  Irish  people  al- 
ways were,  it  has  long  been  our  de- 
liberate opinion  that  this  Question, 
on  the  fair  balance  between  good 
and  evil,  yielded  vast  benefit  to  the 
empire.  Present  events  amply  prove 
that  without  it  Ireland  could  only 
have  been  retained  by  the  extreme 
of  despotism ;  and  they  almost  prove, 
that  on  several  occasions  during  the 
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war,  the  sword  could  scarcely  have 
retained  her. 

So  long  as  the  Catholic  Question 
remained,  that  for  repealing  the 
Union  could  not  be  agitated ;  it  was 
confessed  by  the  demagogues,  and 
obvious  to  all  men,  save  the  cloud- 
gazers  —  the  knowledge-manufactu- 
rers— that  the  one  kept  down  the 
other,  and  that  the  choice  lay  be- 
tween them.  Of  course  the  death  of 
the  Catholic  Question  has  been  the 
birth  of  the  Repeal  one.  And  what 
are  the  fruits  of  the  exchange  ?  For 
a  religious  question  of  individual  pri- 
vilege, we  have  got  a  political  one  of 
national  dismemberment ;  for  a  ques- 
tion which  caused  Protestant  to  ba- 
lance and  govern  Catholic,  we  have 
got  one  which  combines  them  on  the 
side  of  insubordination,  or  neutrali- 
zes the  former ;  for  a  question,  which, 
on  the  balance,  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  Protestantism,  we  have  got  one 
which  is  as  much  in  favour  ot  Catho- 
licism ;  for  a  question  which  sup- 
pressed seditious  instruction,  we 
have  got  one  which  teaches  rebellion 
to  the  whole  population  ;  for  a  ques- 
tion of  party,  we  have  got  one  of 
revolution.  The  bridle  which  kept 
Ireland  in  subjection  to  law,  the  bond 
of  feeling  which  united  her  to  Eng- 
land, the  checks  and  balances  in 
which  consisted  the  slender  portion 
of  Irish  self-government  and  free- 
dom, have  vanished  with  the  Catho- 
lic Question. 

The  demagogues,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  traitors,  intimate 
very  intelligibly  that  the  struggle  for 
the  Repeal  is  to  be  really  for  national 
separation — that  the  Irish  Parliament 
is  to  be  only  the  mask  and  stepping- 
stone  for  grasping  Irish  independ- 
ence. They  thus,  in  regard  to  botli 
duration  and  consequences,  provide 
as  terrible  a  contest  as  could  well  be 
conceived  for  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  of  course  both  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  examining  well  the  grie- 
vances on  which  they  round  their  trea- 
son. What  are  these  Irish  grievances  ? 
Penury  and  misery.  To  what  are 
they  owing  ?  The  misdeeds  of  Eng- 
land !  respond  the  traitors — the  Sub- 
letting Act,  Jury  Assessments,  and 
similar  things  !  reply  the  scribes  of 
the  Treasury;— but  none  will  reveal 
the  great  causes.  The  burden  is  thus 
cast  wholly  on  England  ;  and  she  is 
to  go  on,  as  she  nas  done,  throw- 


ing away  her  wealth  and  strength 
merely  to  injure  Ireland  as  much  as 
herself. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  must  be  spoken 
to  the  Irish  people.  For  several  years 
they  have  been  treated  like  petted 
children ;  boasting  of  themselves  as 
•perfection,  the  boast  has  been  fa- 
shionable in  England ;  and  all  sides, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Anti-Catholic,  and 
the  reverse,  have  joined  in  lauding 
them  as  the  "  faultless  monsters"  of 
the  human  race.  Have  they  scram- 
bled and  blubbered  for  the  most  pre- 
cious of  England's  possessions — it 
has  been  pronounced  hugely  praise- 
worthy ;  have  they  wallowed  in  the 
darkest  crimes — it  has  been  tortured 
into  excessive  merit;  every  thing 
amiss  in  their  condition  and  conduct 
has  been  fathered  on  English  guilt. 
Even  at  this  moment  we  are  oracular- 
ly cautioned  against  saying  any  thing 
which  may  offend  them ;  they  are 
like  the  French — they  are  deaf  to 
English  admonition — they  are  this — 
they  are  that ;  and  the  obstreperous 
babies  are  to  hear  nothing  from  this 
side  the  Channel,  save  bland  panegy- 
rics on  their  beauties  and  good  be- 
haviour. For  their  own  sake,  this 
must  be  endured  no  longer ;  they 
must  be  told  strongly  and  unsparing- 
ly of  their  defects  and  infirmities, 
not  to  insult  and  upbraid,  but  to  re- 
form and  instruct  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  great  causes 
of  Irish  penury  and  misery  ?  With- 
out hesitation,  we  reply — The  indivi- 
dual deficiencies  and  misconduct  of 
the  Irish  people. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  very  best 
laws  and  institutions  cannot  preserve 
the  individual  from  want  and  bar- 
barism, who  is  improvident,  inca- 
pable, vicious  and  turbulent— that  he 
is  the  cause  of  his  own  sufferings :  it 
is  of  necessity  equally  so,  that  the 
case  is  precisely  the  same  with  a 
nation.  Before,  therefore,  Ireland 
can  prove  any  thing  against  English 
rule,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  to  prove 
that  her  inhabitants  differ  not  in  cha- 
racter from  those  nations  which  are 
rich  and  happy. 

In  the  more  shewy  kinds  of  natural 
ability, the  Irishman  has  no  superior; 
in  the  more  solid  kinds,  and  the 
qualities  of  disposition  essential  for 
producing  national  prosperity,  he 
stands  the  lowest  of  civilized  men. 
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Irish  improvidence  and  prodigality 
are  matters  of  general  notoriety ;  one 
of  the  Irish  liberals — we  think  Mr 
Spring  Rice — said  in  Parliament  two 
or  three  years  ago,  it  would  be  of 
small  use  sending  British  capital  to 
Ireland,  if  it  were  not  placed  under 
British  frugality  and  foresight :  an- 
other Irishman,  in  writing  of  his 
countrymen,  pleasantly  remarks,  that 
each  ought  to  possess  ten  thousand 
a-year.  Looking  at  this  alone,  it 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  be  other  than  poor  and 
miserable ;  it  not  only  keeps  the 
better  classes  in  debt  and  poverty, 
but  prohibits  them  from  providing 
the  lower  ones  with  food  and  em- 
ployment. 

This  inordinate  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment is  combined  with  the  utmost 
incapacity  for  creating  the  means  of 
enjoyment.  Pugnacious  in  the  last 
degree,  the  Irishman's  pugnacity  is 
eternally  levelled  against  the  sources 
of  property  and  subsistence  :  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  engaged  in  an 
incessant  struggle  to  banish  and 
repel  from  them  every  thing  which 
can  raise  them  above  the  condition 
of  the  destitute  savage. 

Were  the  old  penal  laws,  which 
are  so  much  railed  against,  wantonly 
imposed  without  provocation,  on  a 
peaceable,  unoffending  people  ?  No, 
they  were  provoked  by  the  worst 
misconduct ;  they  were  resorted  to 
as  the  only  means  by  which  Irish 
turbulence  and  crime  could  be  re- 
pressed. Indefensible  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  more  so  than  the  Irish 
guilt  which  gave  birth  to  them  ;  and 
England's  great  object  in  them  was 
to  strike  the  criminal  leader  for  the 
good  of  the  follower,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish that  which  was  more  de- 
structive to  Ireland,  than  to  herself. 
We  do  not  stoop  to  seek  shelter  for 
her  under  Irish  Parliaments. 

In  the  very  long  interval .  which 
has  elapsed  since  they  ceased  to  have 
material  operation,  why  has  not  Ire- 
land advanced  in  prosperity  ?  The 
Catholic  Question  has  stood  in  the 
way,  reply  her  traitors,  and  the 
Treasury  scribes.  Did  it  cripple  her 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  trade  ? 
It  did  not  affect  them.  Did  it  pre- 
vent her  from  being  properly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  ?  In  this  mat- 
ter, the  Catholics  had  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  privilege  than  they  have  at 
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present  j  they  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  representatives,  and  although 
they  were  compelled  to  elect  Protest- 
ants, the  compulsion,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  law,  was  little  more  than 
a  nominal  one,  for  it  only  prohibited 
them  from  electing  men  who  in  fact 
had  no  existence.  They  still  are, 
from  inability  to  find  Catholics, 
bound  in  a  great  measure  to  Pro- 
testants as  representatives ;  and  they 
are  worse  represented  than  they 
were  before  the  Question  was  carried. 
The  Catholic  disabilities  did  not 
press  on  the  means  of  wealth  and 
happiness ;  in  essential  matters  they 
were  only  a  name,  and  their  removal 
has  injured  more  than  benefited  the 
general  interests  of  Ireland.  But  it 
is  alleged,  and  allegation  can  invent 
nothing  better,  that  they  caused  strife 
and  convulsion.  Was  this  the  fault 
of  England  ?  Her  wish  was  peace ; 
in  so  far  as  she  took  a  side,  it  was 
matter  of  compulsion ;  and  when 
she  was  neutral,  the  Irish  people  tore 
each  other  to  pieces.  It  is  amply 
proved  by  the  present  conduct  of 
the  Catholics,  that  the  nominal  grie- 
vance formed  by  the  disabilities  was 
but  a  pretext,  and  that  their  own  bad 
feelings  were  the  real  cause  of  the 
strife  and  convulsion. 

Thus  for  a  very  long  term  of  years 
before  the  Catholic  Question  was  car- 
ried, Ireland,  in  so  far  as  accounta- 
bility rests  on  England,  enjoyed  the 
freedom,  security  of  property,  and 
general  advantages,  which  were  en- 
joyed by  England  and  Scotland.  She 
was  in  an  incalculably  better  situa- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  than 
any  continental  nation.  If,  previous- 
ly to  late  years,  she  were  treated  as 
a  colony,  this  had  little  practical  ef- 
fect on  the  side  of  injury,  while  it 
had  much  on  that  of  benefit.  During 
the  war,  she  had  the  immense  mar- 
ket of  Britain  and  her  colonies  for 
her  agricultural  produce  and  linens  j 
she  obtained  those  prices  for  corn 
and  cattle  which  filled  the  agricul- 
ture of  England  and  Scotland  with 
riches,  and  her  general  manufactures 
were  protected.  Since  the  war  cea- 
sed, she  has  stood  on  an  equality 
with  England  and  Scotland;  in  re- 
gard of  taxes,  she  has  enjoyed  a  great 
advantage  over  them.  On  the  whole 
of  the  term  she  has  had  an  excellent 
market  for  her  agricultural  produc- 
tions, She  has  possessed  a  superi- 
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ority  in  the  linen  manufacture — she 
has  enjoyed  comparative  immunity 
from  taxation.  In  the  mighty  natu- 
ral advantages  of  soil  and  geogra- 
phical situation,  she  has  stood  infi- 
nitely above  Scotland,  and  on  a  level 
with  England;  the  latter  has  not 
equalled  her  in  natural  fertility  of 
soil,  and  has  not  been  better  situated 
in  regard  to  the  cotton  trade.  She 
has  had  an  ample  share  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  if  she  have  pointed  out  any 
real  evil,  it  has  been  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Various  special  com- 
mercial advantages  have  been  grant- 
ed her ;  in  any  collision  of  interest, 
England  and  Scotland  have  always 
given  way  to  her,  and  England  has 
long  made  it  a  principle  to  sacrifice 
herself  in  every  respect  to  Ireland. 

Why,  in  despite  of  all  this,  is  Ire- 
land in  penury,  want,  and  barbarism  ? 
Why,  amidst  this  outcry  for  British 
capital,  is  there  no  Irish  capital  ? 
How  happens  it  that  her  agriculture 
is  distressed,  her  manufactures  are 
vanishing,  and  her  population  is  suf- 
fering the  extreme  of  wretchedness  ? 

During  the  Avar,  the  Irish  land- 
owners and  farmers — taking  into  ac- 
count the  advantages  they  possessed 
in  cheapness  of  labour  and  fertility 
of  soil — got  about  as  good  prices  as 
the  English  and  Scotch  ones.  The 
latter  converted  their  profits  into 
capital ;  the  landowners  built,  en- 
closed, and  drained — the  farmers 
manured  and  carried  the  science  of 
agriculture  to  perfection.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  high  prices 
made  the  soil  fertile  as  a  garden, 
and  covered  it  with  quick  fences, 
substantial  farm-steads,  comfortable 
cottages,  rich  landowners,  wealthy 
farmers,  and  happy  husbandry  la- 
bourers. The  Irish  landowners  and 
farmers  spent  their  profits  in  extra- 
vagance :  speaking  comparatively, 
they  neither  improved  their  land, 
nor  gained  agricultural  knowledge. 
The  naturally  rich  land  of  Ireland, 
saving  in  the  North,  is  still  a  com- 
parative wilderness,  destitute  of  pro- 
per buildings,  fences,  and  culture — 
the  occupier  is  still  without  capital, 
implements,  and  skill — the  blaze  of 
agricultural  improvement,  which  has 
shone  so  long  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, has  not  been  able  to  enter  Ire- 
land— the  land  of  the  latter  is  yet  so 
cultivated  as  to  make  the  smallest 
possible  return,  and  it  probably  does 
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not,  according  to  quality,  yield  half 
the  produce  which  is  drawn  from 
that  of  Britain. 

Who  is  to  blame  here  ?  Why  did 
not  the  things  fill  Irish  agriculture 
with  capital,  skill,  and  improvement, 
which  filled  English  and  Scotch  agri- 
culture with  them  ?  The  traitors  and 
gentlemen  of  the  press  vociferously 
respond — England ! — All  the  blame 
belongs  to  English  misgovernment ! 
The  fine  and  perfect  people  of  Ire- 
land are  guiltless.  The  ludicrous 
falsehood  is  devoutly  swallowed, 
and  England  cannot  sufficiently  won- 
der at  her  own  enormities ! 

Ireland  is  an  agricultural  country, 
and  here  is  demonstration  that  the 
sole  reason  why  her  agriculture  has 
not  been  long  about  as  full  of  capi- 
tal as  that  or  England  and  Scotland, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  misconduct  of 
her  landowners  and  farmers.  As  the 
cry  is  kept  up  for  British  capital,  let 
us  enquire  how  it  is  likely  to  fare,  if 
it  chance  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
Irish  agriculture. 

Do  the  Irish  landowners  crave  it 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  drain- 
ing, enclosing,  and  improving  ?  No ; 
they  wish  to  use  it  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  or  as  revenue.  They  ex- 
pend little  on,  and  to  a  great  extent 
they  never  see,  their  estates.  We  will 
not  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  said 
on  the  baleful  system  of  Irish  land- 
letting  ;  but  we  will  observe,  that  it 
incapacitates  the  cultivator  from  both 
accumulating  and  retaining  capital. 
If  he  have  a  sufficiency  when  he  takes 
his  land,  a  rack-rent  and  an  unbend- 
ing landlord,  soon  get  it  from  him. 
Thus  the  landowner,  no  matter  how 
high  his  rents  may  be,  expends  them 
as  income,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
out  of  Ireland;  and  the  tenant,  no 
matter  how  high  corn  and  cattle  may 
be,  is  prevented  by  exorbitant  rent 
from  making  profit,  and  rising  above 
penury. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  absurd 
to  call  for  British  capital.  Let  Eng- 
land furnish  millions  of  it  annually, 
and  what  will  follow?  The  money 
will  only  go  into  Ireland  as  capital, 
to  come  out  of  it  immediately  to  be 
wasted  as  individual  revenue ;  it  will 
be  monopolized  by  the  extravagance 
of  landowners,  and  the  cupidity  of 
middlemen.  Granting  that  a  portion 
of  it  could  reach  the  occupiers,  it 
would  speedily  be  transferred,  by 
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exorbitant  rents,  to  the  income  of 
those  above  them.  If  England  should 
furnish  millions  of  capital  annually, 
it  would  be  transmuted  into  private 
revenue  by  crossing  the  Channel, 
and  Irish  agriculture  would  remain 
as  destitute  of  capital  as  ever. 

Agriculture  would  be  stripped  of 
capital  in  England,  Scotland,  or  any 
other  country,  by  such  a  system.  It 
can  only  possess  it  through  its  own 
profits.  The  landowner  must  spare 
from  his  rent  what  is  required  by  the 
improvements  it  is  his  duty  to  make, 
and  the  tenant  be  allowed  by  rent  to 
receive  fair  profits,  or  it  must  be  a 
stranger  to  capital.  We  have  always 
spoken  strongly  against  Irish  absen- 
teeism; but  in  its  direct  effects,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  minor  causes  of  Irish 
agricultural  penury.  In  England, 
the  landowners  spend  the  main  part 
of  their  revenues  in  London,  and 
many  prosperous  districts  have  no  re- 
sident landowners;  five-sixths,  and 
often  nine-tenths  of  the  villages  are 
without  the  latter.  But  the  English 
absentee  builds,  encloses,  &c.,  and 
he  lets  his  land  at  such  rent  as  ena- 
bles his  tenants  to  thrive.  In  addi- 
tion, he  binds  the  latter  to  the  best 
systems  of  cultivation,  and  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  in  promoting 
measures  of  local  benefit.  If  the 
Irish  one  would  do  the  same,  absen- 
teeism would  not  prevent  Irish  agri- 
culture from  possessing  a  sufficiency 
of  capital  and  prosperity. 

Even  when  the  Irish  tenant  is  not 
disabled  by  excessive  rent,  he  accu- 
mulates little.  It  is  asserted  that, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  done 
in  England  and  Scotland,  turnips, 
artificial  grasses,  improved  systems 
of  cropping,  and  good  breeds  of  live 
stock,  are  m  comparison  almost  un- 
known in  Ireland ;  this  contains  as 
strong  a  proof  of  his  incapacity  as 
could  be  given.  The  British  farmer 
adopts  every  improvement,  makes 
the  most  of  his  land,  saves  his  profits, 
and  thereby  acquires  capital  for  both 
himself  and  his  needy  neighbours; 
the  Irish  one  uses  not  the  means, 
and  therefore  gains  not  the  fruits. 

The  Economists,  standing  on  the 
baseless  dogma,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  must  be  governed  by  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  divided 
amidst  labourers,  put  forth  the  ab- 
surd assertion  that  the  penury  of 
Irish  husbandry  labourers  arises  from 
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the  want  of  capital.  In  agriculture, 
wages  are  not  paid  with  capital,  but 
really  with  a  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  produce  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  between  the  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer.  In  Ireland, 
the  landlord  and  his  cubs  get  each  a 
lion's  share,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  left  for  the  farmer  and 
labourer.  Without  adding  a  shilling 
to  Irish  capital,  or  altering  the  shares 
of  the  landowner  and  farmer,  let  the 
produce  which  is  grasped  by  the 
middlemen  be  divided  amidst  the 
labourers, and  it  will  probably  double 
or  treble  the  rate  of  wages.  Add 
millions  to  each  capital,  and  under 
the  system  of  rack-rents,  the  addi- 
tional produce  will  be  seized  by  the 
various  landlords,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  will  not  be  raised  ;  labour  will 
only  reap  this  benefit,  an  additional 
quantity  of  employment  will  be  for 
a  short  time  created.  With  the  pre- 
sent system  of  land-letting,  it  is  im- 
possible for  British  capital  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  provide  perma- 
nent employment  for  the  surplus 
population ;  nothing  can  do  this,  but 
the  bestowing  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  produce  on  the  labourers. 

Is  England  to  blame  because  her 
capital  cannot  benefit  Irish  agricul- 
ture ?  Does  she  make  the  Irish  land- 
owner extravagant,  rapacious,  and 
unfeeling,  or  restrict  him  from  build- 
ing, enclosing,  and  binding  his  te- 
nants to  good  systems  of  husbandry  ? 
Does  she  create  the  middlemen  and 
per  ceiitage  agents — the  cormorants 
which  pick  up  from  the  occupiers 
and  labourers  what  the  landowners 
leave  ?  Does  she  render  the  Irish 
farmer  ignorant,  unskilful,  and  im- 
provident, or  disable  him  for  adopt- 
ing improvements,  making  profit,  and 
preserving  capital  ?  Is  it  through  her 
that  the  labourer's  food  and  raiment 
are  filched  from  him  by  the  land- 
lords ?  No,  in  word,  act,  and  exam- 
ple, she  is  guiltless ;  the  blame  rests 
wholly  on  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Union  causes 
the  Irish  landowners  to  be  absentees. 
It  has  no  more  right  to  do  this,  than 
it  has  to  make  absentees  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  ones.  Why  cannot 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  the  British  land- 
owner, visit  his  estate  when  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  closes  ?  If  he  be 
an  absentee,  it  forms  no  reason  why 
he  should  drain  from  his  estate,  not 
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only  his  fair  rent,  but  also  the  profit, 
capital,  and  bread  of  his  tenants  and 
their  labourers. 

It  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  the 
landonpners,  that  they  cannot  live  on 
their  estates  from  the  turbulence  of 
the  people ;  and  that  much  of  the 
penury  and  misery  of  the  latter  is 
produced  by  their  own  misconduct. 
If  they  place  so  many  landlords  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  estates,  that  these  inha- 
bitants are  wholly  above  their  con- 
trol, the  fault  belongs  not  to  Eng- 
land. What  prevents  her  from  form- 
ing an  efficient  magistracy  ?  Their 
absenteeism.  What  prohibits  her 
from  creating  a  substantial  yeomanry 
and  duly  restricted  peasantry  ?  Their 
mismanagement.  Why  cannot  she 
enforce  the  laws  ?  Because  they  de- 
prive her  of  means,  and  make  the 
population  lawless. 

If  the  Irish  farmers  and  husbandry 
labourers  war  at  elections  against 
their  landlords,  and  thereby  bring  on 
themselves  ruin  and  starvation,  Eng- 
land is  not  the  cause.  What  pre- 
vents her  from  putting  down  the 
demagogue  and  Papist  priest — from 
terminating  the  despotism  and  crimes 
of  the  leader,  and  the  fanaticism, 
slavery,  and  stupidity  of  the  follow- 
er ?  Solely  the  Irish  people. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  far  the 
decline  of  Irish  manufactures  has 
been  produced  by  English  misgo- 
vernment. 

Ireland,  a  few  years  ago,  had  a 
manufacture,  the  linen  one,  in  which 
she  stood  far  above  England  and 
Scotland  ;  has  she  lost  her  superior- 
ity in  it  through  exclusive  advantages 
granted  to  British  consumers  and 
manufacturers  ?  No.  When  the 
wretched  free-trade  system  was  in- 
troduced, this  manufacture  was  spe- 
cially exempted  from  its  operation  ; 
while  the  English  silk  and  other 
trades  were  to  be  plunged  into  ruin, 
the  Irish  linen  trade,  on  the  avowal 
of  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr  Huskisson, 
was  to  be  protected  by  prohibitory 
duties.  It  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
this  trade,  that  the  duties  on  foreign 
linens  are  at  this  moment  almost 
double  those  on  foreign  silks ;  it 
forms  the  only  interest  of  any  con- 
sequence which  really  enjoys  a  legal 
prohibition  against  the  foreigner. 
Here,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 


the  Irish  traitors,  the  British  consu- 
mers of  linens  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  Irish  producers.  Farther,  the 
Scotch  kelp  manufacturers  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  Irish  bleachers.  If 
the  bounties  have  been  withdrawn, 
be  it  remembered,  that  this  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  Irish  Liberals,  who 
asserted  they  only  benefited  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Irish  ones.  As  far  as  possible, 
exclusive  advantages  have  been  given 
to  the  Irish  linen  trade,  at  the  cost 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

Have  British  manufacturers  en- 
joyed natural  advantages  over  Irish 
ones  ?  The  contrary  has  been  the 
case.  The  Irish  manufacturers  have 
had  advantages  in  respect  of  flax, 
bleaching,  cheap  labour,  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  which  have  much 
outweighed  their  disadvantages  in 
regard  to  fuel,  &c.;  they  have  had 
the  same  means  as  their  rivals  for 
procuring  machinery. 

The  Irish  linen  trade  cannot  have 
declined  from  the  want  of  capital,  be- 
cause it  long  flourished,  and  it  then 
oughttohave  not  only  filled  itself  with 
capital,  but  supplied  much  to  other 
trades.  An  extensive  manufacture 
can  never  fall  from  the  want  of  capi- 
tal ;  because,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  latter,  it 
will  produce  as  much  as  it  can  em- 
ploy. The  trade  cannot  have  declined 
from  incapacity  in  the  workmen ;  for 
Irish  workmen  to  a  large  extent 
fabricate  the  successful  British  li- 
nens. 

England  is  not  the  cause,  if  Irish 
linen  manufacturers  be  improvident, 
extravagant,  or  incapable  as  men  of 
business.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
she  has  done  every  thing  in  her  power 
to  support  the  Irish  linen  trade  ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  it  is  distressed, 
and  has  not  been  made  an  abundant 
source  of  capital  and  subsistence,  is 
to  be  found  amidst  the  Irish  people. 

Turning  to  other  manufactures,  it 
is  asserted  that  they  have  been  ruin- 
ed by  those  of  Britain  through  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  protecting  du- 
ties. Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  abolition  was  part  of  that  change 
which  exalted  Ireland  from  a  colony 
into  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Not  only  the  Irish  traitors, 
but  also  the  manufacturers,  have 
been  zealous  champions  of  free  trade 
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with  foreign  nations;  therefore  on 
their  doctrines  the  abolition  must 
have  been  highly  beneficial,  by  ena- 
bling Ireland  to  buy  cheap,  instead  of 
producing  dear,  manufactures. 

If  the  change  injured  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland,  it  benefited  in  a 
far  greater  degree  her  agriculture; 
it  gave  her,  as  it  was  intended  to  do, 
infinitely  more  than  it  took  from 
her. 

Why  cannot  Irish  manufactures 
compete  with  British  ones  in  cottons, 
woollens,  &c.  ?  They  can  have  the 
same  machinery  and  skill ;  they  have 
advantages  in  cheapness  of  labour, 
&c.,  sufficient  to  outweigh  disadvan- 
tages in  other  things ;  they  are  ex- 
cellently situated  in  regard  both  to 
raw  produce  and  foreign  markets. 
It  cannot  be  from  the  want  of  capi- 
tal, because  Ireland  had  different 
manufactures  fully  established,  and 
yet  they  could  not  sustain  the  com- 
petition ;  of  course,  if  she  cannot 
compete  with  British  manufacturers, 
British  capital  can  only  be  sent  her 
to  be  lost.  The  cause  evidently  is, 
not  English  misgovernment,  but  Irish 
misconduct. 

If  English  and  Scotch  manufac- 
turers establish  themselves  and  their 
capital  in  Ireland,  they  are  perhaps 
ruined  by  the  ferocious  combinations 
of  their  workmen,  or  the  turbulent 
proceedings  of  the  people.  Their 
brethren  remain  at  home,  because 
they  see  there  is  no  regular  security 
of  pereon  and  property  in  Ireland. 
Here,  also,  the  Irish  people  are  the 
sole  parents  of  their  own  injury. 

Butter  and  hams  may  be  called 
manufactured  articles,  and  they  are 
important  ones  to  Ireland.  Irish  but- 
ter ranks  much  below,  not  only  En- 
glish, but  Dutch,  and  this  must  arise 
solely  from  mismanagement  in  the 
making  of  it.  Irish  hams  are  retailed 
for  a  third  less  than  Yorkshire  ones; 
and  this  must  flow  from  similar  mis- 
management. There  is  neither  art 
nor  mystery  in  the  excellence  of 
Yorkshire  hams.  The  things  requi- 
site for  producing  them  are  swine  of 
good  breed,  fattening  with  barley- 
meal,  or  pease, — and  by  curing  with 
the  best  fine  salt,  and  salt-petre, 
without  the  villainous  use,  so  dear 
to  Cockneys,  of  smoke.  The  inferi- 
ority of  Irish  hams  seems  to  proceed, 
in  a  large  degree,  from  bad,  proba- 


bly potatoe,  feeding.  Ireland,  with 
abundance  of  cheap  milk  and  corn, 
might  have  bacon  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Yorkshire.  In  the  price  of  these 
two  articles,  she  loses  a  very  large 
sum  annually,  solely  from  ignorance 
and  negligence. 

The  want  of  a  home  market  ope- 
rates powerfully  against  Irish  manu- 
factures :  it  flows  from  the  indigence 
of  the  population,  which  evidently 
is  produced  by  rack-rents  in  agricul- 
ture, the  languishing  condition  of 
manufactures,  incapacity  and  mis- 
conduct in  the  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers, bad  wages,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  employment.  If  the  manu- 
facturers could  only  compete  with 
British  ones,  it  would  have  great  ef- 
fect in  making  the  people  consumers. 
England  here  is  guiltless. 

We  need  say  but  little  of  the  Irish 
merchants.  England  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  her  own; 
she  opens  to  them  her  vast  home, 
colonial,  and  foreign  markets,  she 
grants  them  every  possible  privilege, 
and  the  fault  is  not  hers  if  they  do 
not  flourish  as  much  as  English  ones. 
They,  at  any  rate,  cannot  suffer  from 
the  want  of  her  capital,  because, 
from  their  connexion  with  British 
merchants,  it  must  always  spontane- 
ously flow  to  them  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  find  proper  employment  for  it. 

Nothing  is  of  more  transcendent 
worth  to  public  wealth  and  industry, 
than  banks.  They  are  the  offspring 
of  private  individuals, — and  if  Ire- 
land have  not  possessed  them  like 
England  and  Scotland,  the  fault  rests 
with  her  own  inhabitants.  While 
England,  in  the  insanity  which  has 
afflicted  her  for  several  years,  has 
been  labouring  to  destroy  her  own 
banks,  she  has  given  exclusive  privi- 
leges to  those  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
Scotland. 

It  is  from  all  this  demonstrable, 
that  England  has  not  produced  the 
penury  and  misery  of  Ireland,  that 
her  capital  could  not  remove  them, 
and  that  their  causes  are  to  be  found 
amidst  the  Irish  people.  Having 
traced  these  causes  to  the  body,  let 
us  extend  the  enquiry  to  individual 
character  and  conduct. 
^  The  Irishman  is  not  a  man  of  bu- 
siness— he  is  a  vehement  party  man, 
and  he  sacrifices  the  interests  of  his 
country  to  those  of  his  party  or  him- 
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self.  If  the  English  landowners  of  a 
parish  or  district,  see  that  it  will  be- 
nefit them  to  enclose,  drain,  &c.,  they 
without  any  parade  procure  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  expend  the  re- 
quisite capital.  Thus,  numberless 
private  bills  continually  pass  the 
Legislature,  for  improving  and  en- 
riching English  districts  at  the  cost 
of  private  individuals.  The  Irish 
landowners  can  regard  nothing  so 
minute  as  local  advantage,  or  so 
vulgar  as  practical  objects ;  they 
must  have  some  magnificent,  im- 
practicable generality — some  socie- 
ty for  improving,  or  bill  for  drain- 
ing, all  Ireland  at  once  on  theory, 
which  will  require  nothing  from  them 
beyond  florid  speeches  and  petty 
subscriptions.  Those  of  a  parish  or 
district  may  squabble,  touching  the 
boundaries  of  worthless  land,  but  as 
to  their  combining  to  make  an  out- 
lay, in  order  to  render  such  land 
productive,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Thus,  in  those  things  which  are  of 
the  first  importance  towards  impro- 
ving and  enriching  their  country, 
they  will  do  nothing. 

While  the  leading  men  of  Ireland 
will  neither  contrive  nor  expend  for 
her  as  private  individuals,  they  act 
in  a  similar  manner  as  public  men. 
The  Irish  members  of  both  Houses 
have  always  been  the  most  im- 
becile, unpatriotic  men  in  Parlia- 
ment. On  looking  at  their  past  his- 
tory, we  find  that  they  were  con- 
stantly mutes,  or  party  gladiators — 
that  they  never  proposed  any  mea- 
sure for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  which 
was  not,  in  principle  and  object,  one 
of  factious  politics.  If  they  gave  a 
heart-rending  description  of  Irish 
wretchedness,  what  was  their  reme- 
dy ?  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  some 
similar  poisonous  nostrum !  Farther, 
they  furiously  opposed  all  English 
Legislators  and  Ministers,  who  re- 
commended efficient  means  of  relief. 
Introduce  poor  laws?  No,  it  touched 
the  pockets  of  the  sham  patriots; 
this  solitary  Catholic  sanctioned  it, 
therefore  true  Orangemen  could  not 
be  other  than  its  enemies ;  anti-Ca- 
tholics proposed  it,  and,  of  course, 
Catholics  could  not  do  less  than  re- 
gard it  with  detestation.  Remove 
the  surplus  population  ? — Monstrous 
idea !  it  could  not  be  done  without 
weakening  the  Catholics,  and  dimi- 
nishing the  want,  so  essential  for 


feeding  Catholic  frenzy  and  turbu- 
lence. Abolish  the  forty  shilling 
freeholds  ? — It  could  not  be  thought 
of,  because  it  would  affect  the  party 
strength  of  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
Promote  the  spread  of  Protestantism  ? 
— The  enormity  called  forth  general 
execration,  because  it  was  calculated 
to  injure  the  factious  weapons  of  the 
Catholics.  These  leading  Irishmen,  in 
reality, cried,"  Nothing  will  yield  any 
benefit,  save  Catholic  Emancipation 
—it  is  the  only  panacea  for  rack- 
rents,  bad  wages,  excess  of  popula- 
tion, starvation,  barbarism,  and  fana- 
ticism :  if  you  will  not  grant  it,  we 
are  determined  you  shall  do  nothing 
for  Ireland." 

While  these  men  thus  fiercely  op- 
posed all  effectual  measures  for  be- 
nefiting their  country,  they  servilely 
supported  all  which  were  calculated 
to  injure  her.  The  commercial 
changes  which  expelled  her  linens 
and  provisions  from  some  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  exposed  her  provisions  to 
competition  with  those  of  foreign 
countries  in  the  home  market,  did  her 
grievous  injury;  but  they  were  be- 
low the  notice  of  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament.  She  had  a  deeper  inte- 
rest in  the  old  Corn  Laws  than  even 
England,  but  her  patriots  in  the  Le- 
gislature could  make  no  effort  to  pre- 
serve them.  Her  Parnells  now  seek 
to  deprive  her  of  the  only  markets  she 
possesses  for  agricultural  produc- 
tions. Honourable  exceptions  there 
were,  but  they  were  few  and  power- 
less. The  followers  naturally  imi- 
tated the  heads.  The  manufacturers 
lauded  the  principles  and  policy  which 
they  declare  have  ruined  their  trade. 
The  farmers  could  look  at  nothing  so 
free  from  faction  and  beneficial  to 
themselves  as  the  Corn  Laws.  Ten- 
ants disdained  the  selfishness  of  avoid- 
ing ruin  by  voting  for  landlords.  The 
press  would  not  condescend  to  notice 
Irish  benefit,  when  it  could  not  serve, 
or  stood  in  the  way  of,  Irish  parties 
and  factions.  There  was  a  Catholic 
Question,  and  all  Irishmen,  high  and 
low,  were  resolved  to  make  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  means  of  ruining 
themselves  and  their  country. 

The  same  conduct  is  still  pursued. 
The  mass  of  the  landowners  will  not 
yet  supply  Government  with  the 
means  of  forming  an  efficient  magis- 
tracy ;  or  assist  in  restraining  and  re- 
formingtheir  misguided  countrymen. 
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The  landlord  yet  gives  up  his  tenants 
to  the  demagogues  and  priests.  The 
Catholic  leaders  and  priests  have  got 
up  another  question  of  fury,  disor- 
ganization, convulsion,  and  ruin. 
Tenant  is  provoking  the  vengeance 
of  landlord  ;  tradesman  is  destroying 
trade,  credit,  and  money  ;  labourer 
is  annihilating  employment  and  wa- 
ges ;  and  the  people  are  extinguish- 
ing, with  all  their  might,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  The 
men  who  stand  aloof  from  faction, 
and  really  labour  to  benefit  their 
country,  are  despised ;  and  those 
only  are  worshipped  as  patriots  who 
seek  to  bring  on  her  every  concei- 
vable calamity. 

The  war  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land eternally  wage  against  them- 
selves and  their  country  has  never 
any  valid  remote  object ;  it  is  one  for 
the  sake  of  war.  In  that  against  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  they  sacrificed 
themselves  to  empty  names ;  and,  at 
present,  they  are  doing  it  to  some- 
thing worse.  If  the  Repeal  Question 
could  be  carried,  what  would  fol- 
low ?  The  absentees  would  be  called 
home.  This  is  not  very  probable, 
when  many  of  them  live  in  foreign 
countries,  or  are  disabled  in  various 
ways  from  living  in  Ireland:  itwould 
yield  small  benefit  to  manufactures 
if  the  latter  could  not  compete  with 
British  ones.  But  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  give  manufactures  pro- 
tecting duties.  They  would  fall  on 
those  of  Britain,  and  the  latter  of 
course  would  retaliate.  Irish  linens 
would  be  excluded  from  the  markets 
of  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  Irish 
corn,  cattle,  butter,  and  provisions, 
would  have  duties  placed  on  them, 
which  would  cause  a  loss  in  their 
price  and  production,  exceeding  in 
amount  the  rents  of  the  absentees  ; 
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and  Irish  labourers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  home.  If  Ire- 
land should  become  independent, 
she  would  be  placed  on  the  footing 
of  a  foreign  nation  ;  and,  as  she  can- 
not compete  with  this  country  and 
others,  she  would  lose  nearly  all  her 
export  trade:  in  importing,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  buy  chiefly  of  this 
country,  either  openly  or  through 
smuggling. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in- 
flicting on  themselves  every  possible 
injury,  merely  to  compass  that  which 
is  an  impossibility,  and  which,  if 
compassed,  would  operate  in  the 
most  fatal  manner  against  their  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  com- 
merce— against  the  property  of  the 
capitalists,  and  the  food  of  the  la- 
bourer. 

But  they  cry,  England  must  do 
something  for  them.  What  can  she 
do  ?  The  Subletting  Act  is  complain- 
ed of.  Well,  it  was  passed  Avith  the 
general  concurrence  of  Irishmen  as 
an  essential  remedial  measure.  We 
always  strongly  called  for  it;  but 
we  called  at  the  same  time  for  some 
accompanying  one  to  give  employ- 
ment or  the  means  of  emigration  to 
the  discharged  peasantry.  At  the 
worst,  it  only  produces  temporary 
evil  in  creating  permanent  good,  and 
the  landowners  may  easily  divest  its 
operation  of  harshness.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  may  be  weakened  in  effect, 
the  penury  and  wretchedness  it  was 
intended  to  remove  must  be  restored 
and  perpetuated.* 

Passing  over  minor  matters,  what, 
we  repeat,  can  England  do  ?  ^lie 
people  of  Ireland  have  opposed  emi- 
gration— they  have  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  poor-laws — they  pro- 
hibit the  entrance  of  British  capi- 
tal— and  not  even  the  traitors  can 


*  That  which  is  called  "  The  Cottage  System,"  produced,  under  ample  trial,  such  want 
and  misery  in  Ireland,  that  a  law  was  unanimously  passed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  it ;  yet  people  are  advocating  its  establishment  in  England  as  a  remedy  for  want 
and  misery.  That  subdivision  of  land,  which  was  found  to  be  so  ruinous  to  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland,  is  called  for  as  the  means  of  giving  abundance  to  these  classes  in  England. 
Common  reason  might  convince  any  person  that  if  a  labourer  have  a  sufficiency  of  employ- 
ment, he  has  no  time  to  cultivate  land  of  his  own  ;  and,  if  he  have  not,  the  profits  of  an 
acre  of  land  cannot  yield  much  protection  against  want.  Give  to  each  labourer  his  acre 
or  two,  and  it  may  yield  a  little  present  relief;  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  give  to  every 
parish  twice  as  many  labourers  as  it  can  employ,  and  then  the  Cottage  System  will  be 
found  more  destructive  to  labourers  than  the  pauper  one.  The  tilings  wanted,  are  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  supply  of  labour  with  reference  to  the  demand,  plenty  of  employment,  and  good 
wages  ;  the  things  for  making  them  perinaneutly  unattainable,  are  the  Cottage  System,  and 
subdivision  of  land. 
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point  out  any  material  tiling  which 
England  has  the  power  to  do  for 
them.  She  will  not  hesitate  at  sacri- 
fice; she  will  grant  every  possible 
boon ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  cannot 
remove  their  penury  and  misery: 
this  is  only  practicable  to  them- 
selves. 

The  landowners  must  spend  part 
of  the  year  on  their  estates,  and  thus 
provide  the  means  of  forming  an  ef- 
ficient magistracy;  they  must  re- 
move middlemen,  and  bring  their 
tenants  under  their  own  direction 
and  control ;  they  must  accept  no 
man  as  a  tenant  who  is  the  tool  of 
the  demagogues  and  priests ;  they 
must  let  their  land  to  industrious 
frugal  farmers  alone,  and  bind  them 
to  British  improvements  and  systems 
of  management;  and  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  moderate  rents.  They  must 
build,  enclose,  drain,  make  canals, 
&c.  The  farmers  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  their  landlords ;  they  must 
be  peaceable,  frugal,  and  saving,  and 
adopt  all  the  best  systems  of  hus- 
bandry. 

This  alone  can  give  capital  and  pro- 
sperity to  Irish  agriculture. 

The  manufacturers  must  be  frugal, 
provident,  cautious, and  skilful ;  they 
must  obtain  British  machinery,  im- 
provements, and  directing  workmen  ; 
and  they  must  discountenance  poli- 
tical faction  and  agitation. 

Without  this,  Irish  manufactures 
can  never  have  capital  and  prospe- 
rity. 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen 
must  also  gain  frugality,  foresight, 
and  proper  habits  of  business ;  and 
array  themselves  against  faction  and 
convulsion. 

Irish  commerce  and  trade  must, 
without  this,  be  strangers  to  capital 
and  prosperity. 

The  labouring  classes  must  be 
peaceable,  obedient  to  law,  thrifty, 
skilful  in  their  callings,  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  duly  under  the  influence 
of  their  superiors. 

Without  this,  the  Irish  labouring 
classes  must  remain  in  want  and 
wretchedness. 

The  people  of  Ireland  may  assure 
themselves,  that  nothing  but  these 
matters  can  make  them  prosperous 
and  happy— that,  without  them,  all 
England  can  do  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Let  them  calmly  survey  their  pre- 
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sent  conduct.  The  absentee  land- 
lord deprives  Government  of  the 
means  of  creating  a  magistracy ; 
places  the  inhabitants  of  his  estate 
beyond  his  control ;  drains  from  them 
their  capital  and  food;  and  then 
points  to  their  penury  and  turbu- 
lence, and  exclaims,  "  Oh  !  this  Eng- 
lish misgovernment !  What  will  Eng- 
land do  for  Ireland?"  The  farmer 
manages  his  land  in  the  worst  fa- 
shion, covenants  to  pay  more  rent 
than  he  can  afford,  joins  faction,  pro- 
vokes his  ruin  by  voting  against  his 
landlord;  and  then  he  ascribes  his 
sufferings  to  English  misgovernment. 
The  manufacturer  makes  no  effort 
to  manage  his  business  in  a  proper 
manner ;  lauds  the  laws  which  de- 
stroy it ;  wastes  his  property  by 
extravagance  ;  and  then  he  rails 
against  English  misgovernment.  The 
priests,  demagogues,  and  labouring 
classes,  trample  on  the  laws,  compel 
landlords  to  ruin  tenants,  exclude  all 
proper  men  from  parliamentary  seats, 
banish  capital,  overthrow  banks, 
blast  credit,  suppress  markets,  anni- 
hilate employment,  fill  their  country 
with  convulsion,  beggary,  starvation, 
and  crime ;  and  then  they  cry,  "  See 
the  fruits  of  English  misgovernment ! 
What  will  England  do  for  Ireland  ?" 
These  scandalous  proceedings  have 
nothing  to  excuse  them ;  in  intellect 
the  Irishman  equals  the  inhabitant 
of  any  country ;  and  his  defects  flow 
from  his  bad  passions  and  miscon- 
duct. Let  the  people  of  Ireland  look 
at  those  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
are  as  fine  a  people  as  any  under  the 
sun,  although  'evidence  utterly  de- 
stroys the  claim  to  superiority  set 
up  by  their  ridiculous  egotism.  And 
how  have  they  gained  their  wealth 
and  prosperity  ?  Not  by  acting  like 
the  Irish.  The  Irish  must  imitate 
them,  or  remain  what  they  are. 

England,  however,  must  do  the  lit- 
tle she  is  capable  of  doing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Ireland ;  and  she  must  do  much 
for  her  own  salvation.  That  would 
be  a  wise  law  which  should  prohibit 
the  existence  of  middlemen  and  per 
centage  agents,  not  in  Ireland  only, 
but  also  in  Britain ;  and  thereby 
make  the  occupier  the  dependent  of 
the  landowner.  Per  centage  agents, 
who  are  really  as  mischievous  as  any 
middlemen  whatever,  are  multiply- 
ing in  England,  and  producing  great 
2  H 
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evil.  Measures  ought  to  be  taken 
for  compelling  Irish  landowners  to 
live  as  much  on  their  estates  as  Bri- 
tish ones  do.  It  is  unpardonable  that 
they  enjoy  an  exclusive  exemption 
from  serving  their  country  as  magis- 
trates, &c.,  when  such  baleful  injury 
flows  from  it.  On  the  utility  of  esta- 
blishing poor-laws,  facilitating  the 
draining  of  bogs,  and  assisting  emi- 
gration, we  need  not  enlarge. 

The  cry  of  open  treason  and  re- 
bellion is  at  last  heard,  and  a  sys- 
tematic, unremitting  struggle  for 
producing  civil  war  and  dismember- 
ment, is  at  last  seen  in  the  heart  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  the 
case,  when  England  has  made  it  al- 
most a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  whenever  any  portion  of  an  em- 
pire rebels  against  its  government, 
Foreign  powers  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere and  make  it  independent.  That 
England, which  assisted  to  dismember 
the  Spanish  empire,  the  Turkish  em- 

Eire,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
inds,  which  is  even  now  calling  for 
the  separation  of  Poland  from  Russia, 
and  which  has  been  so  long  teaching 
revolution  to  continental  nations,  has 
now  a  vast  integral  part  of  her  domi- 
nions labouring  to  divide  itself  from 
her  and  gain  independence.  If  war 
break  out  in  Ireland,  what  will  be  done 
by  other  countries?  Will  America 
send  no  arms  and  money?  Will  France 
send  no  troops,  and  abstain  from  in- 
terference ?  Will  the  free  Belgians 
afford  no  succour  ?  Let  England 
be  assured,  her  example  will  be  imi- 
tated, and  the  first  blow  of  the  Irish 
rebel  will  be  powerfully  supported 
by  a  host  of  foreign  negotiatops  and 
enemies.  Never  did  she  act  with 
such  incredible  imbecility  as  she  has 
just  done  touching  the  Belgians ;  the 
latter  had  no  better  pretext  for  de- 
manding independence  than  the  Irish 
have ;  and  in  their  case  she  has  esta- 
blished a  precedent  which  will  justi- 
fy foreign  nations  in  dismembering 
her  on  the  first  appearance  of  Irish 
or  colonial  rebellion. 

Of  course,  it  is  of  vital  consequence 
to  remove  every  thing  calculated  to 
lead  to  insurrection  and  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  It  is  very  evident  that,  if  the 
Repeal  Question  be  tolerated,  it  will 
be  constantly  used  to  fill  the  people 
with  hatred  of  Britain,  and  incite 
them  to  struggle  for  independence — 
it  will  keep  them  in  readiness  to  be- 
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come  rebels  at  the  first  favourable 
moment.  The  Catholic  Question — 
oh,  fatal  blindness  to  remove  it  !— 
made  the  Protestants  the  firm  friends 
of  peace  and  England ;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  new  one  to  do  the  con- 
trary. The  war  is  no  longer  one 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant — it 
attacks,  not  Orangemen,  but  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  seeking  to  benefit 
Catholic  at  the  cost  of  Protestant,  it 
pretends  to  seek  the  benefit  of  both. 
The  Orangemen  have  neither  stimu- 
lants, nor  ground  to  stand  on ;  they 
cannot  enter  the  field  as  active  op- 
ponents of  the  Catholics.  It  is  assert- 
ed they  are  still  faithful,  and  we  trust 
they  will  remain  so  j  but  their  regu- 
lar fidelity  cannot  be  calculated  on, 
because  the  things  for  preserving  it 
are  destroyed,  and  replaced  with 
opposite  ones.  The  Catholics  have 
now  the  field  to  themselves ;  those 
who  differ  from,  cannot  act  with 
effect  against,  them. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this 
Repeal  Question  will  gain  no  advo- 
cates in  the  better  classes.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  press,  even  in 
Britain,  will  soon  support  it.  The 
leading  men  of  Ireland,  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Question  proves, 
are  remarkable  for  any  thing  rather 
than  consistency;  and  those  who  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
.  dispose  of  will  soon  make  converts 
amidst  them.  The  next  election  will 
send  into  the  House  a  strong  body  of 
Irish  repealers,  and  it  may  be  safe- 
ly assumed  that  they  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Humes  and  Hunts — 
the  low  British  party.  After  this 
election,  the  House  of  Commons  will 
constantly  contain  a  large  party  fa- 
vourable to  the  Repeal,  and  its  effects 
on  the  press  and  the  community  at 
large  may  be  easily  divined. 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  the  Repeal  is 
not  advocated  from  upright  and  pa- 
triotic motives — that  the  traitors, 
both  lay  and  priestly,  are  actuated 
by  the  very  worst  feelings  of  malice, 
revenge,  cupidity,  and  tyranny ;  and 
seek  to  sacrifice  Ireland,  as  well  as 
Britain,  to  these  feelings.  It  is  equally 
clear  to  all,  that  the  agitation  of  the 
Question  must  constantly  have  the 
most  baleful  effects  on  all  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, and  that  its  success  would  have 
the  same. 

The  traitors  demonstrate  that  their 
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real  object  is  Irish  independence; 
the  Question  is  therefore  manifestly 
highly  seditious  and  treasonable. 

It  irresistibly  follows  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Repeal  should  in  all 
forms  be  rigidly  prohibited  by  law, 
and  that  Government  should  at  once 
bring  forward  the  law,  and  especially 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
Parliament.  This  would  be  far  more 
efficacious  than  the  power  at  present 
exercised  by  Government  of  sup- 
pressing public  meetings ;  it  would 
reach  the  press  and  public  speeches, 
no  matter  how  delivered. 

Government  ought  to  possess  the 
power  we  have  named  for  at  least  a 
certain  number  of  years  longer. 

Effective  measures  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  keeping  the  control  of 
elections  from  the  demagogues  and 
priests.  This  is  not  more  necessary 
in  other  respects  than  it  is  to  prevent 
Irish  members  from  being  the  bane 
of  their  country.  The  law  for  pro- 
hibiting the  Repeal  from  being  dis- 
cussed and  advocated  would  be  here 
highly  serviceable.  Laws  of  limited 
duration  for  disabling  itinerant  can- 
didates— restricting  the  demagogues 
from  taking  part  in  any  election  save 
that  of  the  place  or  county  in  which 
they  regularly  dwell, — and  prohibit- 
ing the  priests  from  interfering  with 
and  appearing  at  elections,  are  called 
for.  All  factious  clubs  and  associa- 
tions for  influencing  elections  should 
be  suppressed ;  so  long  as  the  dema- 
gogues and  priests  retain  their  elec- 
tion power,  Ireland  will  be  disaffect- 
ed, convulsed,  and  in  danger  of  re- 
bellion. 

The  Repeal  treason  is  a  Catholic 
matter,  got  up  for  the  exclusive  be- 
nefit of  Catholicism.  This  religion 
is  now  taking  a  character  which  ought 
to  array  every  government  against 
it.  It  was  the  great  cause  of  the 
French  and  Belgic  revolutions,  and 
it  is  strenuously  labouring  to  dis- 
member the  British  empire.  It  is 
furnishing  ample  demonstration,  that 
the  destruction  of  its  overpowering 
ascendency  is  essential  for  giving  the 
empire  peace  and  security.  On  the 
score  of  self-preservation,  the  duty 
rests  on  Government,  of  exerting  it- 
self to  create  what  we  have  repeat- 
edly advocated — a  balance  of  Pro- 
testants in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Ire- 
land. This  would  not  only  neutral- 
ize the  power,  but  soften  the  bigotry, 


and  other  bad  feelings,  of  the  Catho- 
lics. The  Protestant  Colonisation 
Society,  judging  from  what  we  read 
in  the  public  prints,  seems  admirably 
calculated  for  promoting  it;  there- 
fore we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
the  support  of  every  friend  of  Ireland 
and  the  empire.  If  the  labours  of 
this  society  be  successful  —  and  we 
are  sure  they  will  if  properly  con- 
ducted —  its  example  ought  to  be  in  a 
certain  degree  followed  by  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  politic  and  un- 
exceptionable for  the  latter  to  esta- 
blish in  the  Catholic  parts,  on  the 
unproductive  land,  colonies  compo- 
sed of  equal  numbers  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  and  bound,  in  regard 
to  both  religions,  to  proper  conduct. 
Amidst  other  things,  this  might  be 
made  a  valuable  means  of  diffusing 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  bodies 
or  Protestants  thus  formed  could  be 
easily  enlarged  by  the  landowners 
and  clergy.  And  once  more  we  say, 
the  Church  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
most  efficient  state  possible. 

We  now  ask,  who  does  the  Church 
plant  on  her  land  ?  She  has  the 
means  of  placing  in  every  parish  a 
clergyman  and  a  few  Protestant  lay- 
men. If  a  new  distribution  of  her 
property  be  on  the  eve  of  being 
made,  we  trust  that,  in  Ireland,  the 
most  importantpointwill  be  attended 
to,  of  making  it  a  means  for  creating 
a  Protestant  flock,  however  small,  in 
eveiy  parish.  Every  landowner,  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
could  have  on  his  estate  a  due  pro- 
portion of  Protestants  ;  he  could  give 
to  himself  tenants  on  whose  votes 
he  could  depend,  to  the  Church  a 
flock,  to  the  crown  loyal  subjects, 
and  to  the  empire  security  against 
treason  and  dismemberment.  The 
conduct  of  the  landowners  is  unpar- 
donable. 

We  devoutly  wish,  that  both  ru- 
ler and  subject  would  lay  aside  their 
theories  and  prejudices,  and  exa- 
mine this  matter  with  the  attention 
it  deserves.  If  it  must  be  so,  let  the 
past  history  of  Catholicism  be  wholly 
forgotten,  and  its  conduct  of  the 
present  times  be  alone  regarded.  It 
has  just  attempted  to  destroy  the 
free  institutions  of  France,  and  the 
government  has  been  compelled  to 
cast  it  off  in  order  to  preserve  them. 
It  has  just  been  a  leading  agent  in  re- 
volutionizing and  dividing  the  king- 
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dom  of  the  Netherlands.  We  need 
not  point  to  its  acts  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  At  this  hour,  it  is,  without 
being  able  to  plead  a  single  grie- 
vance, labouring  to  involve  Ireland 
in  rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  tear- 
ing the  empire  to  pieces.  Concilia- 
tion has  been  tried,  and  found  ruin- 
ous. This  religion  is  at  this  moment 
proving,  as  strongly  as  it  ever  did 
prove,  that  it  will  not  blend  with 
others,  or  be  other  than  the  invete- 
rate enemy  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment. It  is  as  essential  for  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  as  for  the  French 
one,  to  use  every  means  for  reducing 
its  power.  The  means  which  France 
has  not,  Britain  possesses  in  abun- 
dance. The  latter,  through  the  cler- 
gy, church-lands,  and  landowners, 
could  soon  bring  this  power  within 
due  bounds,  by  establishing  a  ba- 
lance of  Protestants  every  where, 
without  encroaching  on  the  just 
rights  of  the  Catholics.  It  must  be 
done ;  all  other  means  have  been 
found  fruitless :  and  the  choice  be- 
fore Government  is — the  compara- 
tively trifling  difficulties  it  would 
produce,  or  continued  convulsion, 
and  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  loss  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  especially  incumbent  on  the 
clergy  to  reflect  deeply  on  this,  be- 
cause, from  the  feelings  which  pre- 
vail touching  Church  property,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  must  either 
attach  flocks  to  their  property,  or 
lose  it :  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
for  them  to  preserve  it  in  any  other 
manner.  Ministers  might  at  least  use 
influence  and  remonstrance  with  the 
landowners. 

The  Treasury  papers  are  urging 
that  the  Papist  priests  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  State ;  and 
we  fear  they  are  doing  it  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  masters.  What  benefit 
could  be  drawn  from  such  a  mea- 
sure ?  Their  past  declarations  abun- 
dantly prove  that  the  priests  would 
not  in  return  suffer  the  Government 
to  interfere  with  their  appointment 
and  conduct;  the  measure  has  al- 
ways been  hateful  to  the  mass  of  the 
disaffected  laymen.  Did  State-pay- 
ment in  France  and  Belgium,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  place  the  Catholic 
priesthood  under  the  control  of  the 
civil  ruler,  and  reconcile  it  with  Pro- 
testantism and  free  institutions?— 
With  such  payment  the  Irish  priest 
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would  be  as  independent  of  the  State, 
as  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  as  an- 
xious to  retain  his  despotism  as  he 
now  is.  It  would  not  improve  in 
the  least  his  spirit  and  objects;  on 
the  contrary,  by  making  his  flock 
jealous  of  him,  it  would  incite  him 
to  still  worse  conduct.  It  would  add 
to  the  disaffection  and  turbulence  of 
the  laymen,  for  the  only  part  of  them 
not  hostile  to  it  is  now  loyal  and  tran- 
quil. If,  therefore,  Ministers  pro- 
pose the  measure,  we  hope  it  will  be 
firmly  resisted.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  priests  are  now  in 
many  places  kept  under  a  certain 
degree  of  restraint  by  their  depend- 
ence on  wealthy  Protestants;  and 
that  the  partial  loss  of  their  flocks  in 
person  or  favour  would,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  annihilate  them, 
and  place  them  under  Protestant 
influence.  A  State  provision  would 
destroy  this  restraint,  and  keep  them 
in  being  and  independence  under 
any  loss  of  followers  short  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  essential  for  her  own  benefit 
that  England  should  prevent  the  in- 
flux of  Irish  labourers,  by  providing 
employment  for  them  at  home,  and 
enabling  them  to  emigrate  to  the  co- 
lonies. They  pour  into  her  on  one 
side,  and  from  this  alone  her  own 
are  compelled  to  pour  out  of  her  on 
another.  It  is  a  general  and  true  re- 
mark amidst  English  labourers,  that 
they  are  driven  out  of  their  own 
country  by  Irish  ones.  The  latter 
do  not  come  to  spend  their  days  in 
her,  but  they  remain  for  a  time,  and 
then  return,  or  are  sent  home  with 
their  feelings  embittered  against  her; 
this  operates  greatly  to  feed  the  dis- 
affection of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. They  not  only  in  their  own 
persons  cause  an  enormous  portion 
of  the  lower  orders  in  England  to  be 
disaffected ;  but  by  their  coming  to 
her,  and  the  feelings  they  create, 
they  form  a  prolific  source  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  native  English  labour- 
ers. It  is  essential  for  English  and 
Irish  union  and  loyalty,  that  the  la- 
bourers of  the  two  countries  should 
no  longer  be  kept  in  continual  con- 
flict for  subsistence. 

A  great  means  here  would  be  the 
establishment  of  poor-laws  in  Ire- 
land. In  our  judgment,  it  would 
yield  the  latter  incalculable  benefit. 
It  could  scarcely  fail  of  raising  wa- 
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ges,  the  standard  of  living  and  con- 
sumption; and  in  proportion  as  it 
should  do  this,  it  would  increase  em- 
ployment, trade,  and  manufactures. 
Property  would  reap  more  benefit 
from  it  on  the  one  hand,  than  injury 
on  the  other.  Ireland  must  remain 
comparatively  destitute  of  domestic 
trade  until  her  working  classes  are 
made  consumers. 

Indigence  and  misery  must  be  re- 
moved, or  disloyalty  and  turbulence 
cannot.  Not  only  are  the  people 
kept  constantly  in  the  former,  but 
they  are  almost  annually  visited  by 
famine.  At  this  moment,  it  is  said 
their  supply  of  food  will  fail  long  be- 
fore harvest.  Without  reference  to 
any  thing  save  peace  and  good  feel- 
ings, it  is  a  matter  of  State  necessity 
that  the  law  should  furnish  the  la- 
bourer with  subsistence  in  his  hour 
of  destitution.  Both  to  govern  and 
enrich  Ireland,  it  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
amidst  her  poorer  inhabitants. 

We  must  bestow  unqualified  praise 
on  the  vigorous  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment in  preventing  agitation.  We 
trust  it  will  be  firmly  adhered  to. 
If  wider  powers  be  necessary,  let 
them  be  without  delay  asked  for  and 
granted,  especially  such  as  may  be 
requisite  for  reaching  the  leading 
traitors,  lay  and  clerical.  On  the 
possession  and  vigilant  exercise  of 
the  most  ample  powers  by  Govern- 
ment, depends,  not  only  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  but  every  thing  dear  to 
Ireland.  Lawlessness  and  agitation 
must  be  sternly  kept  down,  or  Irish 
penury  and  wretchedness  must  con- 
tinue and  increase.  Let  every  friend 
of  Ireland  bear  in  mind,  that  she  can 
only  gain  capital,  manufactures,  sub- 
sistence, security  of  property,  pro- 
sperity, and  freedom  itself,  through 
the  possession  of  almost  boundless 
authority  by  Government.  This  ex- 
traordinary authority  must,  however, 
be  of  limited  duration,  and  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  it  ex- 
ists to  create  the  elements  of  free- 
dom and  peace;  the  exercise  of  it 
must  be  combined  with  incessant 
efforts  to  give  society  the  form,  feel- 
ings, and  circumstances  for  render- 
ing it  unnecessary. 

Passing  from  subjects  to  rulers, 
they  also  must  be  restricted ;  an  au- 
thority, jealous,  severe,  and  sleep- 
less, must  be  exercised  over  them, 


or  Ireland  must  be  lost,  aud  Eng- 
land must  be  plunged  into  ruin  and 
tyranny  by  revolution.  Not  the  Irish 
demagogues  and  priests — not  the 
English  radicals  and  revolutionists, 
but  the  Ministers  and  Legislators  of 
the  empire  have  been  the  great  cause 
of  placing  Ireland  and  England  in 
their  present  condition:  they  have 
created  the  means  for  enabling  the 
demagogues  and  priests,  radicals  and 
revolutionists,  to  labour  with  effect. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Whigs 
and  their  publications  have  been  re- 
gularly preaching  up  general  revolu- 
tion. Nations  were  to  overthrow 
their  governments,  empires  were  to 
be  dismembered,  and  colonies  were 
to  gain  independence.  If  rebellion 
shewed  itself  in  any  quarter,  it  was 
lauded  and  encouraged  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner;  it  was  vehe- 
mently called  for  where  there  was 
tranquillity.  At  home  the  choice 
was  declared  to  be,  compliance  with. 
Whig  demands,  or  revolt  and  revo- 
lution; you  must  concede  this  and 
that  to  your  colonies,  or  they  will 
throw  off  your  yoke — you  must  re- 
move Catholic  disabilities,  or  have 
an  Irish  rebellion — you  must  change 
laws  and  institutions,  or  have  revo- 
lution !  The  same  conduct  is  still 
exhibited.  The  Belgic  and  Polish 
revolutions,  as  well  as  the  totally 
different  one  of  France,  are  furiously 
applauded — revolution  is  loudly  call- 
ed for  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy 
— and  Ministers  are  labouring  to  pro- 
duce it  in  Portugal.  At  this  moment 
the  Treasury  papers  are  declaring 
that  there  must  be  reform  in  Eng- 
land, or  revolution. 

The  people  of  both  Ireland  and 
Britain  have  thus  been  familiarized 
with  the  idea  of  rebellion  and  revo- 
lution ;  they  have  been  taught  to  love 
them  as  things  of  the  first  purity  and 
worth  in  all  cases,  and  to  regard 
them  as  means  to  be  resorted  to  for 
enforcing  compliance  with  any  claims 
they  may  think  good  to  make.  Those 
of  Ireland  especially  have  been  led 
to  deem  their  independence  a  sacred 
right,  as  well  as  the  grand  essential 
for  bettering  their  condition. 

All  this  has  produced  the  practical 
change  in  the  law  of  nations,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Under 
the  grand  principle  of  "  non-inter- 
vention," Ministers  intervene  to  give 
independence  to  the  Belgians  and 
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Poles,  and  to  stir  up  rebellion  in 
Portugal ;  the  principle,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised, really  means  that  the  great 
powers  shall  form  a  kind  of  Holy 
Alliance,  for  intervening  to  make  re- 
bellion successful  in  every  quarter. 

There  must  be  a  radical  change 
here,  or  it  will  be  idle  to  think  of 
governing  and  retaining  Ireland,  or 
preventing  revolution  in  England. 
If  the  continent  is  to  be  kept  in  con- 
vulsion, rebellion,  and  change  of 
rulers,  fomented  and  eulogised  by 
the  Cabinet,  Legislature,  and  Press, 
think  not  that  the  United  Kingdom 
will  escape.  If  France  is  to  be  ex- 
alted into  a  general  "  Liberator" — a 
tyrant  to  stalk  through  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  universal 
liberty,  flatter  not  yourselves  that 
she  will  overlook  Ireland.  Theoretic 
definitions,  touching  right  and  claim 
to  revolution  and  independence,  will 
be  of  no  avail ;  the  plea  of  tyranny 
urged  by  the  Irish  traitors  will  be 
held  as  good  as  that  of  the  Belgians 
or  Poles ;  the  old  French  and  Spanish 
Liberals  proclaimed  the  English  go- 
vernment to  be  a  tyranny,  and  no 
small  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  have  long  proclaimed  the 
same. 

Whigs  and  Tories,  Ministers  and 
Legislators,  must  combine  to  teach 
the  principles  of  peace,  order,  and 
obedience ;  they  must  convince  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  changes  are  only  to  be  sought 
by  constitutional  means,  and  for  con- 
stitutional objects.  The  law  of  non- 
interference between  ruler  and  sub- 
ject, must  be  restored  and  firmly 
maintained ;  and  instead  of  joining 
in  a  mad  crusade  to  envelope  the 
Continent  in  revolution  and  anarchy, 
every  effort  must  be  used  to  keep  it 
in  tranquillity  and  order.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  England  has 
as  much  cause  to  tremble  at  revolu- 
tion as  Austria,  or  any  other  power. 

In  combination  with  this  general 
revolutionary  instruction,  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  been  regularly  taught 
to  ascribe  everything  wrong  in  their 
condition  to  English  tyranny  and  mis- 
government.  The  old  penal  laws  have 
been  declaimed  against,  as  matters 
wholly  unprovoked.  The  Catholic 
disabilities,  which  in  their  origin  had 
no  reference  to  Ireland,  and  which 
were  contended  for  by  the  English 
people  from  motives  purely  defen- 
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sive,  have  been  railed  against  as 
things  of  persecution  and  oppression 
to  Ireland.  The  Whigs — the  Brough- 
ams and  Plunketts — have  constantly 
charged  Irish  suffering  on  the  disa- 
bilities, and  imputed  the  worst  mo- 
tives to  those  who  defended  them. 
Whig  and  Tory,  Minister  and  Legis- 
lator, have  incited  the  Irish  people  to 
regard  England  as  a  despotic  op- 
pressor, themselves  as  the  most  per- 
fect of  human  beings,  and  their  pe- 
nury and  misery  as  matters  created 
solely  by  English  rulers. 

Radical  change  must  be  made  here. 
The  Cabinet  and  Legislature  must 
speak  truth  plainly,  severely,  and  un- 
reservedly to  the  people  of  Ireland  : 
they  must  assure],  them,  that  if  they 
proceed  in  destroying  themselves, 
under  the  hope  of  having  impossi- 
bilities performed  for  them  by  Eng- 
land, their  hope  will  not  be  realized 
— that  they  are  the  parents  of  their 
own  sufferings — that  they  will  have 
nothing  beyond  impartiality  granted 
them — and  thattheymustexert  them- 
selves, as  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  compelled  to  do,  or  re- 
main as  they  are. 

Who  created  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion ?  In  reality,  the  Whigs  and  Li- 
berals. The  atrocities  of  this  body 
were  connived  at  by  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, and  defended  by  the  Whig 
Opposition;  Peers  and  Legislators 
made  themselves  its  members,  pa- 
trons, and  protectors.  The  present 
English  Lord  Chancellor,  and  keeper 
of  the  King's  conscience,  placed  it 
above  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
was  its  furious  champion ;  the  pre- 
sent Irish  Chancellor  lavished  un- 
measured panegyric  on  the  Papist 
priests  in  the  midst  of  their  labours 
to  produce  crime,  disaffection,  and 
convulsion.  Every  thing  was  done 
by  these  men  and  their  coadjutors 
calculated  to  make  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics hate  England  and  the  Protest- 
ants, trample  on  the  laws,  and  regard 
guilt,  insubordination,  and  treason, 
as  praiseworthy  matters. 

Because  Lords  Brougham  and 
Plunkett  were  supporters  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  they  decidedit  ought 
to  be  advocated  by  crime  and  law- 
lessness ;  because  they  are  hostile  to 
the  Repeal  one,  they  decide  it  shall 
be  put  down  by  unsparing  despot- 
ism. But  their  will  is  not  law,  and 
their  opinion  is  not  an  infallible  dog- 
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ma  of  the  Catholic  church ;  there- 
fore the  Catholics  naturally  conceive 
that  the  same  things  are  innocent  and 
meritorious  in  the  one  question, 
which  these  lawyers  pronounced  to 
be  so  in  the  other.  If  "  agitation" 
be  a  proper  means  for  obtaining  one 
thing,  it  unquestionably  is  for  ob- 
taining another. 

The  Catholics  never  durst  act  as 
they  are  now  acting,  they  never  durst 
name  the  objects  they  are  now  pur- 
suing, until  they  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Whigs  and  Liberal  Tories. 
To  the  latter,  both  their  ungovern- 
able conduct  and  treasonable  inten- 
tions are  clearly  owing. 

The  Catholic  Association  was 
avowedly  the  parent  of  the  English 
ones  which  are  spreading  in  every 
direction,  for  the  attainment  of  de- 
structive innovation  and  change,  by 
licentiousness  and  turbulence. 

Here  radical  change  must  also  be 
adopted.  In  the  first  place,  leading 
questions  which  produce  bad  feel- 
ings, ought  to  be  set  at  rest.  That 
of  Reform  is  on  the  point  of  being 
disposed  of,  and  every  thing  is  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  Tithe  one.  In  the  second  place, 
no  new  questions  of  a  similar  kind 
ought  to  be  raised.  And  in  the  third 
place,  all  such  associations,  Irish  and 
British,  should  be  put  under  legal 
prohibition.  If  leading  public  men 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  national  institutions,  place 
the  subject  above  the  ruler,  and 
shield  with  the  authority  of  both 
Parliament  and  the  Cabinet,  guilt, 
contempt  of  law,  defiance  of  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  ungovernable 
clubs,  vain  will  be  the  attempt  to 
save  Ireland  and  the  empire. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  for 
both  the  Ministry  and  the  Legislature 
to  discountenance  and  insult  the  loyal 
part  of  the  Irish  people.  The  atro- 
cious abuse,  which,  from  the  diffe- 
rent sides  of  Parliament,  was  perpe- 
tually cast  on  the  Orangemen,  and 
all  who  were  sufficiently  well  affected 
to  oppose  Catholic  criminality,  can- 
not have  been  forgotten.  Irish  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution,  and  fidelity 
to  England,  were  denounced  and 
treated  as  crimes;  while  Ministers 
and  Members  of  Parliament  pretend- 
ed to  call  for  religious  peace  and 
union,  they  held  up  the  anti-Catho- 
lics to  Catholic  hatred  and  vengeance 


as  monsters  of  iniquity;  the  latter 
were  not  only  thus  defamed,  but  ex- 
cluded from  public  trusts  and  emo- 
luments. The  marvel  is,  that  the 
Orangemen  were  not  made,  to  a  man, 
the  enemies  of  England  by  the  treat- 
ment they  met  with.  They  have  now 
glorious  revenge.  The  very  public 
men  and  newspaper  scribes,  who 
covered  them  with  scurrility,  almost 
supplicate  them  to  resume  their  for- 
mer conduct.  Lord  Plunkett  courts 
them ;  and  even  Lord  Brougham's 
newspapers  exult  over  the  informa- 
tion, that  the  Orangemen  will  again 
take  the  field  against  the  Catholics. 

If  Ireland  is  to  be  retained,  at- 
tachment to  England  must  no  more 
be  subjected  to  ban  and  punishment ; 
it  must  be  created  and  nurtured  by 
the  usual  means  of  favour  and  re- 
ward. It  is  clearly  one  of  the  high- 
est duties  of  Government  to  keep  up 
and  strengthen  in  every  way  the 
English  party.  We  say  not,  that 
Protestants  only  ought  to  be  favour- 
ed; let  all  well-disposed  Catholics  be 
favoured  equally;  but  confine  the 
favour,  and  dispense  it  bountifully, 
to  good  feelings  and  conduct. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  is  yet  anxious  to  extinguish 
religious  distinctions  and  strife  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic,  by 
making  the  former  the  friend  of  the 
latter.  He  cannot,  we  think,  be 
guilty  of  the  egregious  folly.  Let 
the  Orangemen  and  lower  orders  of 
Protestants  be  reconciled  with  the 
Catholics,  and  what  will  follow  ? 
They  will  be  made  Catholics  and 
Repealers.  The  religious  strife  is 
the  great  bond  of  religious  and  civil 
fidelity.  Is  it  this  strife  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestants  which  prompts 
the  present  conduct  of  the  Catho- 
lics ?  Are  the  traitors  moved  by 
animosity,  provoked  by  Orangemen, 
to  call  for  the  Repeal  ?  O'Connell 
is  covering  even  the  Orangemen 
with  his  blandishments;  while  he  is 
labouring  to  make  the  Protestants 
his  brethren  and  followers,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  it  is  said,  is  playing 
into  his  hands,  by  attempting  to  re- 
move the  principal  thing  which  pre- 
vents them  from  becoming  so.  At 
the  very  best,  the  extinction  of  Pro- 
testant party  feeling  would  free  the 
Catholics  from  opponents,  and  strip 
the  Government  of  moral  support: 
that  it  would  not  in  the  least  amend 
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the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  former, 
is  manifest  to  all  men.  At  present, 
the  Protestants  are  united  on  the 
right  side  of  things;  but  let  Govern- 
ment again  raise  the  absurd  cry  of 
Peace  and  Union,  and  they  will  once 
more  be  arrayed  against  each  other 
in  favour  of  Catholic  treason. 

Who  must  place  these  restrictions 
on  public  men,  in  office  and  out  of 
it?  The  reflecting  and  patriotic 
part  of  the  community,  if  it  desire 
to  escape  irretrievable  ruin.  Let  all 
men  who  love  their  country — all 
who  value  their  own  interests,  put 
far  from  them  party  and  personal 
feelings ;  and  examine  dispassionate- 
ly the  fruits  of  the  liberal  system  of 
Government,  and  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

The  liberal  doctrines  were  not 
only  to  give  abundance  to  the  la- 
bouring classes,  but  to  fill  these  and 
other  classes  with  knowledge  and 
the  best  feelings.  These  classes 
have  been  sunk  into  unexampled 
penury,  and  filled  with  the  most  erro- 
neous and  dangerous  opinions.  The 
same  opinions  have  been  very  largely 
adopted  by  the  middle  classes.  The 
wholesome  party-war  between  Whig 
and  Tory,  has  been  changed  into  a 
revolutionary  one  between  the  de- 
mocracy and  aristocracy.  The  Whigs 
no  more  lead  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  Tories.  Earl  Grey 
and  Lord  Brougham  may  protest 
against  the  ballot  and  radical  reform, 
or  defend  the  aristocracy;  but  they 
are  scorned  by  their  liberal  pupils. 
While  the  control  of  both  parties  of 
public  men  is  wholly  cast  off  in 
favour  of  revolutionary  objects,  the 
country  is  covered  with  lawless  com- 
binations, and  clubs  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects.  The  Whigs 
and  Liberals  are  themselves  pro- 
claiming that  the  empire  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  bad  feelings  ot  the 
English  population. 

Catholic  emancipation  has  produ- 
ced a  very  violent,  however  neces- 
sary, abridgment  of  privilege  and 
liberty  to  the  Catholics  themselves  : 
it  has  greatly  injured  their  condition. 
Ireland  could  have  been  governed 
with  much  less  despotic  means  be- 
fore it  was  granted,  than  she  can 
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now.  To  the  danger  of  revolution 
in  England,  it  has  been  added  that 
of  Irish  rebellion  for  the  sake  of  in- 
dependence. 

Demonstration  flashes  from  every 
side,  that  a  few  steps  farther  will  be 
the  loss  of  every  thing — will  be  the 
certain  downfall  of  the  empire ;  yet 
the  parents  of  the  tremendous  peril 
insist  on  proceeding:  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  acted  on,  the  same 
instruction  is  to  be  disseminated, 
and  the  same  men  are  still  to  dictate 
and  govern. 

Let  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
public  weal,  look  at  these  matters 
and  do  their  duty:  let  them  espe- 
cially consider  how  the  English  clubs 
— clamour  against  Church  property 
— projected  change  of  the  corn  law 
— and  war  against  the  aristocracy — 
are  calculated  to  operate  on  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  Ireland. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  must  be  well  aware,  that 
their  religious  existence  is  nowstruck 
at — that  the  independence  of  their 
country  would  be  the  extermination 
of  its  Protestantism;  and  this  will 
keep  them  on  the  right  side,  if  they 
be  not  disunited  by  folly  in  the  go- 
vernment. How  long  the  humbler 
part  of  them  can  be  depended  on,  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  looked 
at  without  apprehension :  it  is  mani- 
fest to  all,  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  attach  them  to  proper 
feelings. 

The  Catholics  may  assure  them- 
selves, that  there  is  no  Englishman 
who  desires  to  profit  at  their  cost, 
or  who  is  not  willing  to  make  a  sa- 
crifice for  their  legitimate  benefit. 
For  many  years  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  been  as  anxious  as  any 
Irishman  to  remove,  regardless  of 
their  own  loss,  the  penury  and  mi- 
sery of  Ireland.  And  they  may  as- 
sure themselves  farther,  that  Eng- 
land, however  divided  and  misled 
she  may  be  in  other  respects,  sees 
and  feels  as  she  ought  on  the  Repeal ; 
that  she  regards  it  as  a  matter  of 
vitality — a  blow  at,  not  a  limb,  but 
the  heart,  and  will  never  consent  to 
it,  so  long  as  she  has  blood  to  shed 
and  a  weapon  to  contend  with. 
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PASSAGES  FKOM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Martyr-Philosopher. 


IT  lias  been  my  lot  to  witness  many 
dreadful  death-beds.  I  am  not  over- 
stating the  truth,  when  I  assert  that 
nearly  eight  out  of  every  ten  thathave 
come  under  my  personal  observation 
—of  course  excluding  children — have 
more  or  less  partaken  of  this  charac- 
ter. I  know  only  one  way  of  account- 
ing for  it,  and  some  may  accuse  me 
of  cant  for  adverting  to  it, — men  will 
not  LIVE  as  if  they  were  to  die.  They 
are  content  to  let  that  event  come 
upon  them  "  like  a  thief  in  the 
night."*  They  grapple  with  their 
final  foe,  not  merely  unprepared,  but 
absolutely  incapacitated  for  the  strug- 
gle, and  then  wonder  and  wail  at 
their  being  overcome  and  "  trodden 
under  foot."  I  have,  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  chapters,  attempted  to 
sketch  three  or  four  dreary  scenes  of 
this  description,  my  pencil  trembling 
in  my  hand  the  while  ;  and  could  I 
but  command  colours  dark  enough, 
it  is  yet  in  my  power  to  pourtray 
others  far  more  appalling  than  any 
thathave  gone  before — cases  of  those 
who  have  left  life  "  clad  in  horror's 
hideous  robe" — whose  sun  has  gone 
~¥lown  in  darkness— if  1  may  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  the  fearful  lan- 
guage of  a  very  unfashionable  book  ! 

Now,  however,  for  a  while  at  least, 
let  the  storm  pass  away  j  the  accu- 
mulated clouds  of  guilt,  despair,  mad- 
ness, disperse  ;  and  the  lightning  of 
the  fiercer  passions  cease  to  shed  its 
disastrous  glare  over  our  minds.  Let 
us  rejoice  beneath  the  serened  hea- 
vens ;  let  us  seek  sunnier  spots — by 
turning  to  the  more  peaceful  pages 
of  humanity.  Let  me  attempt  to  lay 
.before  the  reader  a  short  account  of 
one  whose  exit  was  eminently  calm, 
tranquil,  and  dignified ;  who  did  not 
skulk  into  his  grave  with  shame  and 
fear,  but  laid  down  life  with  honour : 
leaving  behind  him  the  influence  of 
his  greatness  and  goodness,  like  the 


evening  sun — who  smiles  sadly  on 
the  sweet  scenes  he  is  quitting,  and 
a  holy  lustre  glows  long  on  the  fea- 
tures of  nature — 

"  Quiet  as  a  mm 
"  Breathless  with  adoration,  "f 


Even  were  I  disposed,  I  could  not 
gratify  the  reader  with  any  thing  like 
a  fair  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  Mr 

E .    I  have  often  lamented,  that, 

knowing  as  I  did  the  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  his  disposition,  I  did 
not  once  avail  myself  of  several  op- 
portunities which  fell  in  my  way  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing particulars  of  his  life.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  is  generally  the  case,  I  can 
but  deplore  my  negligence,  when  re- 
medying it  is  impossible.  All  that  I 
have  it  now  in  my  power  to  record, 
is  some  particulars  of  his  latter  days. 
Interesting  I  know  they  will  be  con- 
sidered :  may  they  prove  instructive. 
I  hope  the  few  records  I  have  here 
preserved,  will  shew  how  a  mind 
long  disciplined  by  philosophy,  and 
strengthened  by  religious  principle, 
may  triumph  over  the  assault  of  evils 
and  misfortunes  combined  against  its 
expiring  energies.  It  is  fitting,  I  say, 
the  world  should  hear  how  nobly 

E surmounted  such  a  sudden 

influx  of  disasters  as  have  seldom  be- 
fore burst  overwhelmingly  upon  a 
death-bed. 

And  should  this  chapter  of  my 
diary  chance  to  be  seen  by  any  of 
his  relatives  and  early  friends,  I  hope 
the  reception  it  shall  meet  with  from 
the  public  may  stimulate  them  to 
give  the  world  some  fuller  particu- 
lars of  Mr  E 's  valuable,  if  not 

very  varied,  life.  More  than  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  death ; 
and,  as  yet,  the  only  intimation  the 
public  has  had  of  the  event,  has  been 
in  the  dreary  corner  of  the  public 


*  One  of  my  patients,  whom  a  long  course  of  profligacy  had  brought  to  a  painful  and 
premature  death-bed,  once  quoted  this  striking  and  scriptural  expression  when  within  less 
than  an  hour  of  his  end,  and  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

|  Wordsworth,  I  believe. 
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prints  allotted  to  "  Deaths" — and  a 
brief  enumeration  in  one  of  the  quar- 
terly journals  of  some  of  his  leading 
contributions  to  science.  The  world 
at  large,  however,  scarce  know  that 
he  ever  lived — or,  at  least,  how  he 
lived  or  died; — but  how  often  is  such 
the  fate  of  modest  merit ! 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr 

E commenced  accidentally,  not 

long  before  his  death,  at  one  of  the 
evening  meetings  of  a  learned  society 
of  which  we  were  both  members. 
The  first  glimpse  I  caught  of  him  in- 
terested me  much,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  kind  of  reverence  for  him. 
He  came  into  the  room  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  chair's  being  taken, 
and  walked  quietly  and  slowly,  with 
a  kind  of  stooping  gait,  to  one  6f  the 
benches  near  the  fire-place,  where  he 
sat  down,  without  taking  off  his 
great-coat,  and  crossing  his  gloved 
hands  on  the  knob  of  a  high  walking- 
stick,  he  rested  his  chin  on  them,  and 
in  that  attitude  continued  throughout 
the  evening.  He  removed  his  hat 
when  the  chairman  made  his  appear- 
ance; and  I  never  saw  a  finer  head 
in  my  life.  The  crown  was  quite 
bald,  but  the  base  was  fringed  round 
as  it  were,  with  a  little  soft,  glossy, 
silver-hued  hair,  which,  in  the  dis- 
tance, looked  like  a  faint  halo.  His 
forehead  was  of  noble  proportions ; 
and,  in  short,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  serene  intelligence  in  his  fea- 
tures, blended  with  meekness  and 
dignity,  which  quite  enchanted  me. 

"  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman  ?" 

I  enquired  of  my  friend  Dr  D , 

who  was  sitting  beside  me.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  elderly  thin  man  sit- 
ting near  the  fire-place,  with  a  great- 
coat on  ?"— «  The  same."—"  Oh,  it 

is  Mr  E ,  one  of  the  very  ablest 

men  in  the  room,  though  he  talks  the 
least,"  whispered  my  friend;  "  and 
a  man  who  comes  the  nearest  to  my 
beau  ideal  of  a  philosopher,  of  any 
man  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  in  the 
present  day !" 

"  Why,  he  does  not  seem  very  well 
known  here,"  said  I,  observing  that 
he  neither  spoke  to,  nor  was  spoken 
to  by  any  of  the  members  present. 

"  Ah,  poor  Mr  E is  breaking  up, 

I'm  afraid,  and  that  very  fast,"  re- 
plied my  friend,  with  a  sigh.  "  He 
comes  but  seldom  to  our  evening 
meetings,  and  is  not  ambitious  of 
making  many  acquaintances."  I  inti- 
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mated  an  eager  desire  to  be  introdu- 
ced to  him.  "  Oh,  nothing  easier," 
replied  my  friend,  "  for  I  know  him 
more  familiarly  than  any  one  pre- 
sent, and  he  is,  besides,  simple  as  a 
child  in  his  manners,  even  to  eccen- 
tricity, and  the  most  amiable  man  in 
the  world.  I'll  introduce  you  when 
the  meeting's  over."  While  we  were 
thus  whispering  together,  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  suddenly  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  with  some  trepi- 
dation of  manner,  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  chair,  in  correction  of 
some  assertions  which  he  interrupt- 
ed a  member  in  advancing.  It  was 
something,  if  I  recollect  right,  about 
the  atomic  theory,  and  was  received 
with  marked  deference  by  the  pre- 
sident, and  general  "  Hear !  hears !" 
from  the  members.  He  then  resu- 
med his  seat,  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sently followed  by  the  speaker  whom 
he  had  evidently  discomfited;  his 
eyes  glistened,  and  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  the  effort  he  had  made, 
and  he  did  not  rise  again  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sitting.  We  then  made 
our  way  to  him,  and  my  friend  in- 
troduced me.  He  received  me  po- 
litely and  frankly.  He  complained, 
in  a  weak  voice,  that  the  walk  thither 
had  quite  exhausted  him — that  his 
health  was  failing  him,  &c. 

"  Why,  Mr  E ,  you  look  very 

well,"  said  my  friend. 

"  Ay,  perhaps  I  do,  but  you  know 
how  little  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the 
hale  looks  of  an  old  and  weak  man. 
Age  generally  puts  a  good  face  on 
bad  matters,  even  to  the  last,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of 
the  head. 

"  A  sad  night !"  he  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  the  wind  howling  drearily 
without,  for  we  were  standing  by  a 
window  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  large  building;  and  a  March  wind 
swept  cruelly  by,  telling  bitter  things 
to  the  old  and  feeble  who  had  to 
face  it.  "  Allow  me  to  recommend 
that  you  wrap  up  your  neck  and  breast 
well,"  said  I. 

"  I  intend  it,  indeed,"  he  replied, 
as  he  was  folding  up  a  large  silk 
handkerchief.  "  One  must  guard 
one's  candle  with  one's  hand,  or 
Death  will  blow  it  out  in  a  moment. 
That's  the  sort  of  treatment  we  old 
people  get  from  him ;  no  ceremony 
—he  \vaits  for  one  at  a  bleak  corner, 
and  puffs  out  one's  expiring  light 
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with  a  breath,  and  then  hastens  on 
to  the  more  vigorous  torch  of  youth." 

"  Have  you  a  coach  ?"  enquired 

Dr  D .  "  A  coach  I  I  shall  walk 

it  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,"  said 

Mr  E ,  buttoning  his  coat  up  to 

the  chin. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  both  a 
seat  in  mine,"  said  I;  "  it  is  at  the 
door,  and  I  am  driving  towards  your 
neighbourhood."  He  and  Dr  D— 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes time  we  entered,  and  drove 
off.  We  soon  set  down  the  latter, 
who  lived  close  by;  and  then  my 
new  philosophical  friend  and  I  were 
left  together.  Our  conversation  turn- 
ed, for  a  while,  on  the  evening's  dis- 
cussion at  the  society ;  and,  in  a  very 
few  words,  remarkablji  well  chosen, 
he  pointed  out  what  he  considered 
to  have  been  errors  committed  by 
Sir and  Dr ,  the  princi- 
pal speakers.  I  was  not  more  charm- 
ed by  the  lucidness  of  his  views,  than 
by  the  unaffected  diffidence  with 
which  they  were  expressed. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  little 
pause  in  our  conversation,  "  your 
carriage  motion  is  mighty  pleasant, 
it  reduces  one  into  a  feeling  of  indo- 
lence !  These  delicious  soft-yield- 
ing cushioned  backs  and  seats,  they 
would  make  a  man  loath  to  use  his 
legs  again  !  Yet  I  never  kept  a  car- 
riage in  my  life,  though  I  have  often 
wanted  one,  and  could'easily  have 
afforded  it  once."  I  asked  him 
why  ?  He  replied,  "  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  feared  childish  accusations 
of  ostentation,  nor  yet  in  order  to 
save  money,  but  because  he  thought 
it  becoming  to  a  rational  being  to  be 
content  with  the  natural  means  God 
has  given  him,  both  as  to  matter 
of  necessity  and  pleasure.  It  was 
an  insult,"  he  said,  "  to  nature, 
while  she  was  in  full  vigour,  and  had 
exhibited  little  or  no  deficiency  in 
her  functions — to  hurry  to  art-  For 
my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I  have  al- 
ways found  a  quiet  but  exquisite  sa- 
tisfaction, in  continuing  independent 
of  her  assistance,  though  at  the  cost 
of  some  occasional  inconvenience : 
it  gives  you  a  consciousness  of  re- 
lying incessantly  on  Him  who  made 
you,  and  sustains  you  in  being. 
Do  you  recollect  the  solemn  say- 
ing of  Johnson  to  Garrick,  on  see- 
ing the  immense  levies  the  latter  had 
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made  on  the  resources  of  ostenta- 
tious, ornamental  art  ?  '  Davie, 
Davie,  these  are  the  things  that 
make  a  death-bed  terrible !'  "  I  said 
something  about  Diogenes.  "  Ah," 
he  replied  quickly,  "  the  other  ex- 
treme !  He  accused  nature  of  su- 
perfluity, redundancy.  A  proper  sub- 
ordination of  externals  to  her  use, 
is  part  of  her  province ;  else  why  is 
she  placed  among  so  many  mate- 
rials, and  with  such  facilities  of 
using  them  ?  My  principle,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is,  that  art  may  mi- 
nister to  nature,  but  not  pamper  and 
surfeit  her  with  superfluities. 

"  You  would  laugh,  perhaps,  to 
come  to  my  house,  and  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  have  carried  my 
principles  into  practice.  I,  yes,  I, 
whose  life  has  been  devoted,  among 
other  things,  to  the  discovery  of  me- 
chanical contrivances !  You,  accus- 
tomed, perhaps,  to  the  elegant  re- 
dundancies of  these  times,  may  consi- 
der my  house  and  furniture  absurdly 
plain  and  naked — a  tree  stripped  of  its 
leaves  when  the  birds  are  left  to  lodge 
on  the  bare  branches !  But  I  want  lit- 
tle, and  do  not  '  want  that  little 
long.'  But  stop,  here  is  my  house ! 
Come — a  laugh,  you  know,  is  good 
before  bed — will  you  have  it  now  ? 
Come,  see  a  curiosity — a  Diogenes, 
but  no  Cynic!"  Had  the  reader 
seen  the  modesty,  the  cheerfulness, 
the  calmness  of  manner  with  which 

Mr  E ,  from  time  to  time,  joined 

in  the  conversation,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  substance,  and  been 
aware  of  the  weight  due  to  his  sen- 
timents, or  those  of  one  who  had  ac- 
tually LIVED  UP  to  them  all  his  life, 
and  earned  a  very  high  character  in 
the  philosophical  world — if  he  be 
aware  how  often  old  age  and  pedan- 
try, grounded  on  a  small  reputation, 
are  blended  in  repulsive  union,  he 
might  not  consider  the  trouble  I 
have  taken  thrown  away  in  record- 
ing this  my  first  conversation  with 
Mr  E .  He  was,  indeed,  an  in- 
stance of  "  philosophy  teaching  by 
example  j"  a  sort  of  character  to  be 
sought  out  for  in  life,  as  one  at  whose 
feet  we  may  safely  sit  down  and 
learn.  I  could  not  accept  of  Mr 

E 's  invitation  that  evening,  as 

I  had  a  patient  to  see  a  little  farther 
on ;  but  I  promised  him  an  early 
call.  All  my  way  home  my  mind 
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was  filled  with  the  image  of  E , 

and  partook  of  the  tranquillity  and 
pensiveness  of  its  guest. 
I  scarce  know  how  it  was,  but 

with  all  my  admiration  of  Mr  E , 

I  suffered  the  month  of  May  to  ap- 
proach its  close  before  I  again  en- 
countered him.  It  was  partly  owing 
to  a  sudden  increase  of  business, 
created  by  a  raging  scarlet  fever — 
and  partly  occasioned  by  illness  in 
my  own  family.  I  often  thought  and 
talked,  however,  of  the  philosopher, 
for  that  was  the  name  he  went  by 
with  Dr  D— —  and  myself.  Mr 

E had  invited  us  both  to  take 

"  an  old-fashioned  friendly  cup  of 
tea"  with  him;  and  accordingly, 
about  six  o'clock, we  found  ourselves 
driving  down  to  his  house.  On  our 
way,  Dr  D- —  told  me  that  our 
friend  had  been  a  widower  nearly  five 
years ;  and  that  the  loss,  somewhat 
sudden,  of  his  amiable  and  accom- 
plished wife,  had  worked  a  great 
change  in  him,  by  divesting  him  of 
nearly  all  interest  in  life  or  its  con- 
cerns. He  pursued  even  his  philoso- 
phical occupations  with  languor,  more 
from  a  kind  of  habit  than  inclination. 
Still  he  retained  the  same  evenness 
and  cheerfulness  which  had  distin- 
guished him  through  life.  But  the 
blow  had  been  struck  which  severed 
him  from  the  world's  joys  and  en- 
gagements. He  might  be  compared 
to  a  great  tree  torn  up  by  the  root, 
and  laid  prostrate  by  a  storm,  yet 
which  dies  not  all  at  once.  The  sap 
is  not  instantaneously  dried  up ;  but 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  you  may 
see  the  smaller  branches  still  shoot- 
ing unconsciously  into  short-lived 
existence,  all  fresh  and  tender  from 
the  womb  of  their  dead  mother;  and 
a  rich  green  mantle  of  leaves  long 
concealing  from  view  the  poor  fallen 
trunk  beneath.  Such  was  the  pen- 
sive turn  my  thoughts  had  taken  by 

the  time  we  had  reached  Mr  E 's 

door.  It  was  a  fine  summer  even- 
ing— the  hour  of  calm  excitement. 
The  old-fashioned  window  panes'of 
the  house  we  had  stopped  at,  shone 
like  small  specks  of  fire,  in  the  steady 
slanting  rays  of  the  retiring  sun.  It 
was  the  first  house  of  a  very  respec- 
table antique-looking  row,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  which  had  been 
built  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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Three  stately  poplars  stood  sentries 
before  the  gateway. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  last,  at  Pla- 
to's Porch,  as  I've  christened  it," 

said  Dr  D ,  knocking  at  the  door. 

On  entering" the  parlour,  a  large  old- 
fashioned  room,  furnished  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  consistent  with 

comfort,  we  found  Mr  E sitting 

near  the  window,  reading.  He  was 
in  a  brown  dressing-gown,  and  study 
cap.  He  rose  and  welcomed  us 
cheerfully.  "  I  have  been  looking 
into  La  Place,"  said  he,  in  the  first 
pause  which  ensued,  "  and  a  little 
before  your  arrival,  had  flattered 
myself  that  I  had  detected  some  er- 
roneous calculations ;  and  only  look 
at  the  quantity  of  evidence  that  was 
necessary  to  convince  that  I  was  a 
simpleton  by  the  side  of  La  Place  !" 
pointing  to  two  or  three  sheets  of 
paper  crammed  with  small  algebrai- 
cal characters  in  pencil — a  fearful 
array  of  symbols — "  */  3  a2,  a 
f-f  +  9  —  n  =;  9 ;  »  X  log.  e"— 

and  sines,  co-sines,  series,  &c.  &c. 
without  end.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
take  up  the  volume  in  question, 

while  he  was  speaking  to  Dr  D , 

and  noticed  on  the  fly  leaf  the  auto- 

Sraph  of  the  Marquis  La  Place,  who 
ad  sent  his  work  to  Mr  E . 

Tea  was  presently  brought  in ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  plain  old-fashioned 
china,  &c.  &c.,  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  man-servant,  himself  a 
knowing  old  fellow  as  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  Miss  E ,  the  philoso- 
pher's niece,  made  her  appearance, 
an  elegant  unaffected  girl,  with  the 
same  style  of  features  as  her  uncle. 

"  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at 

your  thoughts,  Dr  ,"  said  Mr 

E ,  smiling,  as  he  caughtLmy  eye 

following  the  movements  'of  the 
man-servant  till  he  left  the  room. — 
"  You  fancy  my  keeping  a  man-ser- 
vant to  wait  at  table  does  not  tally 
very  well  with  what  I  said  the  last 
time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"  Oh  dear,  I'm  sure  you're  mis- 
taken, Mr  E !  I  was  struck  with 

the  singularity  of  his  countenance 
and  manners — those  of  a  stanch  old 
family  servant." 

"  Ah,  Joseph  is  a  vast  favourite 

with  my  uncle,"  said  Miss  E , 

"  I  can  assure  you,  and  fancies  him' 
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self  nearly  as  great  a  man  as  his 
master." — "  Why,  as  far  as  the  pra- 
tique of  the  laboratory  is  concerned, 
I  doubt  if  his  superior  is  to  be  found 
in  London.  He  knows  it,  and  all  my 
ways,  as  well  as  he  knows  the  palm 
of  his  own  hand !  He  has  the  neatest 
way  in  the  world  of  making  hydrogen 
gas,  and,  what  is  more,  found  it  out 

himself,"  said  Mr  E •,  explaining 

the  process ;  "  and  then  he  is  a  mi- 
racle of  cleanliness  and  care !  He 
has  not  cost  me  ten  shillings  in 
breakage  since  I  knew  him.  He 
moves  among  my  brittle  wares,  like 
a  cat  on  a  glass  wall." 

"  And  then  he  writes  and  reads 
for  my  uncle — does  all  the  minor 
work  of  the  laboratory — goes  on  er- 
rands— waits  at  table — in  short,  he's 
quite  invaluable,"  said  Miss  E . 

"  Quite  a  factotwn,  1  protest," 
exclaimed  Dr  D . 

"You'd  lose  your  better  yW/then, 
if  he  were  to  die,  I  suppose  ?"  said  I 
quickly. 

"  No  !  that  can  happen  but  once" 
replied  Mr  E with  a  sigh,  allu- 
ding to  the  death  of  his  wife.  Con- 
versation flagged  for  a  moment. 
"  You've  forgotten,"  at  length  said 

E ,    breaking    the    melancholy 

pause,  "  the  very  chiefest  of  poor 
Joseph's  accomplishments— what  an 
admirable,  unwearied  nurse  he  is  to 
me."  At  that  moment  Joseph  enter- 
ed the  room,  with  a  note  in  his 

hand,  which  he  gave  to  Mr  E . 

I  guessed  where  it  came  from — for 
happening  a  few  moments  before  to 
cast  my  eye  to  the  window,  I  saw  a 
footman  walking  up  to  the  door ; 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  gor- 
geous scarlet  liveries  of  the  Duke 

of .     E ,  after  glancing  over 

the  letter,  begged  us  to  excuse  him 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  the  man  was 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  You,  of  course,  knew  what  my 
uncle  alluded  to,"  said  Miss  E — — -, 

addressing  Dr  D in  a  low  tone, 

as  soon  as  E had  closed  the 

door  after  him,  "  when  he  spoke  of 
Joseph's  being  a  nurse — don't  you  ?" 

Dr  D nodded. ."  My  poor  uncle," 

she  continued,  addressing  me,  "  has 
been  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  af- 
flicted with  a  dreadful  disease  in  the 
spine;  and  during  all  that  time  has 
suffered  a  perfect  martyrdom  from 
it.  He  could  not  stand  straight  up, 
if  it  were  to  save  his  life ;  and  he  is 


obliged  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  a  very 
curious  description — the  joint  con- 
trivance of  himself  and  Joseph.  He 
takes  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
every  night,  at  bed  time,  without 
which,  the  pains,  which  are  always 
most  excruciating  at  night  time, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  get  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  ! — Oh,  how  often  have 
I  seen  him  rolling  about  on  this  car- 
pet and  hearth-rug — yes,  even  in 
the  presence  of  visitors — in  a  per- 
fect ecstasy  of  agony,  and  uttering 
the  most  heartbreaking  groans." 

"  And  I  can  add,"  said  Dr  D , 

"  that  he  is  the  most  perfect  Job — the 
most  angelic  sufferer,  I  ever  saw !" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  he  is,"  rejoined 

Miss  E ,  with  emotion.     "  I  can 

say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  never 
once  heard  him  murmur  or  com- 
plain at  his  hard  fate.  When  I  have 
been  expressing  my  sympathies,  du- 
ring the  extremity  of  his  anguish,  he 
has  gasped,  '  Well,  well,  it  might 

have  been   worse  !'  " — Miss  E , 

suddenly  raised  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  for  they  were  overflowing. 

"  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  little 
picture  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
piece?" she  enquired,  after  a  pause, 
which  neither  Dr  D nor  I  seem- 
ed inclined  to  interrupt — pointing  to 
an  exquisite  oil  painting  of  the  cru- 
cifixion. "  I  have  seen  my  poor 
uncle  lying  down  on  the  floor,  while 
in  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of 
pain,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  intense- 
ly on  that  picture,  exclaim, '  Thine 
were  greater — thine  were  greater  !' 
And  then  he  has  presently  clasped 
his  hands  upwards ;  a  smile  has 
beamed  upon  his  pallid  quivering 
features,  and  he  has  told  me  the  pain 
was  abated." 

"  I  once  was  present  during  one  of 
these  painfully  interesting  scenes," 

said  Dr  D ,  "  and  have  seen  such 

a  heavenly  radiance  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  could  not  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  mere  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  anguish  he  had  been  suf- 
fering." 

"  Does  not  this  strange  disorder 
abate  with  his  encreasing  years  ?"  I 
enquired. 

"  Alas,  no !"  replied  Miss  E , 

"  but  is,  if  possible,  more  frequent 
and  severe  in  its  seizures.  Indeed, 
we  all  think  it  is  wearing  him  out  fast. 
But  for  the  unwearied  services  of 
that  faithful  creature,  Joseph,  who 
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sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  him, my 
uncle  must  have  died  long  ago !" 

"  How  did  this  terrible  disorder 
attack  Mr  E ,  and  when  ?"  I  en- 
quired. I  was  informed  that  he  him- 
self originated  the  complaint  with  an 
injury  he  sustained  when  a  very 
young  man  :  he  was  riding,  one  day, 
on  horseback,  and  his  horse  sudden- 
ly reared  backward,  and  Mr  E 's 

back  came  in  violent  contact  with  a 
plank,  projecting  from  behind  a  cart 
loaded  with  timber.  He  was,  be- 
sides, however,  subject  to  a  consti- 
tutional feebleness  in  the  spine,  de- 
rived from  his  father  and  grandfa- 
ther. He  had  consulted  almost  every 
surgeon  of  eminence  in  England, 
and  a  few  on  the  Continent ;  and 
spent  a  little  fortune  among  them — 
but  all  had  been  in  vain ! 

"  Really,  you  will  be  quite  sur- 
prised, Doctor  ,"  said  Miss 

E ,  "  to  know,  that  though  such 

a  martyr  to  pain,  and  now  .in  his 
64th  year,  my  uncle  is  more  active 
in  his  habits,  and  regular  in  his  hours, 
than  I  ever  knew  any  one.  He  rises 
almost  invariably  at  four  o'clock  in 
summer,  and  at  six  in  winter j— and 
this,  though  so  helpless,  that  without 
Joseph's  assistance,he  could  not  dress 

himself "— "  Ah,  by  the  way" 

— interrupted  Dr  D ,  "  that  is  an- 
other peculiarity  in  Mr  E 's  case  j 

he  is  subject  to  a  sort  of  nightly  pa- 
ralysis of  the  upper  extremities, 
from  which  he  does  not  completely 
recover,  till  he  has  been  up  for  some 
two  or  three  hours."  How  little  had 
I  thought  of  the  under-current  of 
agony,  flowing  incessantly  beneath 
the  calm  surface  of  his  cheerful 
and  dignified  demeanour !  Oh,  phi- 
losophy— Oh,  Christian  philosophy  ! 
— I  had  failed  to  detect  any  marks 
of  suffering  in  his  features,  though  I 
had  now  had  two  interviews  with 
him — so  completely,  even  hitherto, 
had  "his  unconquerable  mind  con- 
quered the  clay" — as  one  of  our  old 
writers  expresses  it.  If  I  had  ad- 
mired and  respected  him  heretofore, 
on  the  ground  of  Dr  D -'s  opi- 
nion— how  did  I  now  feel  disposed 
to  adore  him  !  I  looked  on  him  as 
an  instance  of  long-tried  heroism 
and  fortitude,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  man.  Such  thoughts 
were  passing  through  my  mind, 

when  Mr  E re-entered  the  room. 

What  I  had  heard,  during  his  ab- 
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sence,  made  me  now  look  on  him 
with  tenfold  interest.  I  wondered 
that  I  had  overlooked  his  stoop — and 
the  permanent  print  of  pain  on  his 
pallid  cheek.  I  gazed  at  him,  in 
short,  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
reverence,  akin  to  those  called  forth 
by  a  picture  of  one  of  the  ancient 
martyrs. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  been  deprived 
of  your  company  so  long,"  said  he ; 
"  but  I  have  had  to  answer  an  invi- 
tation, and  several  questions  be- 
sides, from  '  I  daresay  you  know 
whom  ?"  addressing  Dr  D . 

"  I  can  guess,  on  the  principle  ex 
ungue — the  gaudy  livery  *  vaunts  of 
royalty' — eh?  Is  it— ————?" 

"  Yes.    He  has  invited  me  to  dine 

with  Lord ,  Sir ,  and  several 

other  members  of  the Society, 

at ,  this  day  week,  but  I  have  de- 
clined. At  my  time  of  life  I  can't 
stand  late  hours  and  excitement. 
Besides,  one  must  learn  betimes  to 
wean  from  the  world,  or  be  sudden- 
ly snatched  from  it,  screaming  like  a 
child,"  said  Mr  E ,  with  an  im- 
pressive air. 

"  I  believe  you  are  particularly 

intimate  with ;  at  least  I  have 

heard  so — Are  you?"  enquired  Dr 
D . 

"  No.  I  might  possibly  have  been 
so,  for has  shewn  great  consi- 
deration towards  me ;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you,  I  am  the  sought,  rather 
than  the  seeker,  and  have  been  all 
my  life." 

"  It  is  often  fatal  to  philosophical 
independence  to  approach  too  fre- 
quently, and  too  nearly,  the  magic 
circle  of  the  court,"  said  I. 

"  True.  Science  is,  and  should 
be,  aspiring.  So  is  the  eagle  j  but 
the  royal  bird  never  approaches  so 
near  the  sun,  as  to  be  drowned  in  its 

blaze.    has  been  nothing  since 

he  became  a  courtier."     *    *     * 

"  What  do  you  think  of 's  pre- 
tensions to  science,  generally,  and 
his  motives  for  seeking  so  anxiously 
the  intimacy  of  the  learned  ?"  en- 
quired Dr  D . 

«  Why, "  replied  E ,  with 

some  hesitation ;  "  'tis  a  wonderful 
thing  for  him  to  know  even  a  fiftieth 
part  of  what  he  does.  He  is  popu- 
larly acquainted  with  the  outlines  of 
most  of  the  leading  sciences.  He 
went  through  a  regular  course  of 
readings  with  my  friend  — —  ;  but 
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he  has  not  the  time  necessary  to  en- 
sure a  successful  prosecution  of 
science.  It  is,  however,  infinitely 
advantageous  to  science  and  litera- 
ture, to  have  the  willing  and  active 
patronage  of  royalty.  I  never  knew 
him  exhibit  one  trait  of  overbearing 
dogmatism ;  and  that  is  saying  much 
for  one  whom  all  flatter  always.  It 
has  struck  me,  however,  that  he  has 
rather  too  anxious  an  eye  towards 
securing  the  character  and  applause 

Of  a  MjECJEtiAS." 

"  Pray,  Mr  E ,  do  you  recollect 

mentioning  to  me  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  large  dinner  party 
given  by  ,  when  you  were  pre- 
sent, when  Dr made  use  of 

these  words  to  — — :  '  Does  not 

your think  it  possible  for  a  man 

to  pelt  another  with  potatoes,  to  pro- 
voke  him  to  fling  peaches  in  return, 
for  want  of  other  missiles?' — and  the 
furious  answer  was  — — ." 

"  We  will  drop  that  subject,  if  you 
please,"  said  E— —  coldly,  at  the 
same  time  colouring,  and  giving  my 
friend  a  peculiar  monitory  look. 

"  I  know  well,  personally,  that 
•  has  done  very  many  noble 
things  in  his  day — most  of  them, 
comparatively,  in  secret;  and  one 
munificent  action  he  has  performed 
lately  towards  a  man  of  scientific 
eminence,  who  has  been  as  unfortu- 
nate as  he  is  deserving,  which  will 
probably  never  come  to  the  public 
ear,  unless and  — —  die  sud- 
denly," said  Mr  E .  He  had 

scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
he  turned  suddenly  pale,  laid  down 
his  tea-cup,  with  a  quivering  hand, 
and  slipped  slowly  from  his  chair 
to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  at  his 
full  length,  rolling  to  and  fro,  with 
his  hands  pressed  upon  the  lower 
part  of  his  spine — and  all  the  while 
uttering  deep  sighs  and  groans.  The 
big  drops  of  perspiration,  rolling 
from  his  forehead  down  his  cheeks, 
evidenced  the  dreadful  agony  he 

was  enduring.  Dr  D and  I 

both  knelt  down  on  one  knee  by  his 
side,  proffering  our  assistance — but 
he  entreated  us  to  leave  him  to  him- 
self for  a  few  moments,  and  he  should 
soon  be  better. 

>"  Emma!"  he  gasped,  calling  his 
niece — who,  sobbing  bitterly,  was  at 
his  side  in  a  moment — "  kiss  me — 
that's  a  dear  girl — and  go  up  to  bed 
—but,  on  your  way,  send  Joseph 
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here  directly."  She  retired,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Joseph  entered  has- 
tily, with  a  broad  leathern  band, 
which  he  drew  round  his  master's 
waist  and  buckled  tightly.  He  then 
pressed  with  both  his  hands  for  some 
time  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
pain.  Our  situation  was  both  em- 
barrassing and  distressing — both  of 
us  medical  men,  and  yet  compelled 
to  stand  by  mere  passive  spectators 
of  agonies  we  could  neither  alleviate 
nor  remove. 

"  Do  you  absolutely  despair  of 
discovering  what  the  precise  nature 
of  this  complaint  is  ?''  I  enquired  in 
an  under  tone. 

"  Yes— in  common  with  every  one 
else  that  has  tried  to  discover  it,  but 
in  vain.  That  it  is  an  affection  of 
the  spinal  chord,  is  clear;  but  what 
is  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of 
these  tremendous  paroxysms  I  can- 
not conjecture,"  replied  Dr  D . 

"  What  have  been  the  principal 
remedies  resorted  to  ?" 

"  Oh,  every  thing — almost  every 
thing  that  the  wit  of  man  could  de- 
vise— local  and  general  bleedings  to 
a  dreadful  extent;  irritations  and 
counter-irritations  without  end ; 
electricity — galvanism — all  the  re- 
sources of  medicine  and  surgery 
have  been  ransacked  to  no  purpose. 
— Look  at  him!"  whispered  Dr 

D ,  "  look — look; — do  you  see 

how  his  whole  body  is  drawn  toge- 
ther in  a  heap,  while  his  limbs  are 
quivering  as  though  they  would  fall 
from  him  ? — See — see — how  they  are 
now  struck  out,  and  plunging  about, 
his  hands  clutching  convulsively  at 
the  carpet — scarce  a  trace  of  huma- 
nity in  his  distorted  features — as  if 
this  great  and  good  man  were  the 
sport  of  a  demon  !" 

"  Oh !  gracious  God !  Can  we  do  no- 
^Am^tohelp  him?"  I  enquired, sud- 
denly approaching  him,  almost  stifled 

with  my  emotions.  Mr  E did 

not  seem  conscious  of  our  approach ; 
but  lay  rather  quieter,  groaning — 
"  Oh — oh — oh — that  it  would  please 
God  to  dismiss  me  from  my  suffer- 
ings !" 

"  My  dear,  dear  Mr  E ,"  ex- 
claimed Dr  D ,  excessively  agi- 
tated, "  can  we  do  nothing  for  you  ? 
Can't  we  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  none — none — none  !"  he 
groaned,  in  tones  expressive  of  utter 
hopelessness.  For  more  than  a  quar- 
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ter  of  an  hour  did  this  victim  of  dis- 
ease continue  writhing  on  the  floor, 
and  we  standing  by,  "  physicians  of 
no  value  !"  The  violence  of  the  par- 
oxysm abated  at  length,  and  again 
we  stooped,  for  the  purpose  of  rai- 
sing him  and  carrying  him  to  the 
sofa — but  he  motioned  us  off,  ex- 
claiming so  faintly  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible — "  No — no,  thank  you — I 
must  not  be  moved  for  this  hour — 
and  when  I  am,  it  must  be  to  bed." 
— "  Then  we  will  bid  you  good 
evening,  and  pray  to  God  you  may 
be  better  in  the  morning." — "  Yes — 
yes. — Better — better  ;  good— good 
by,"  he  muttered  indistinctly. 

"  Master's  falling  asleep,  gentle- 
men, as  he  always  does  after  these 
fits,"  said  Joseph,  who  had  his  arm 
round  his  suffering  master's  neck. 
We,  of  course,  left  immediately,  and 
met  Miss  E in  the  passage,  muf- 
fled in  her  shawl,  and  sobbing  as  if 
she  would  break  her  heart. 

Dr  D told  me,  as  we  were 

walking  home,  that,  about  two  years' 

ago,  E made  a  week's  stay  with 

him ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
endured  agonies  of  such  horrible  in- 
tensity, as  nothing  could  abate,  or  in 
any  measure  alleviate,  but  two  doses 
of  laudanum,  of  nearly  six  drachms 
each,  within  half  an  hour  of  each 
other ;  and  that  even  then  he  did  not 
sleep  for  more  than  two  hours. 
"  When  he  awoke,"  continued  my 
friend,  "  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in 
a  state  of  dreadful  exhaustion,  the 
perspiration  running  from  him  like 
water.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
sometimes  yield  to  such  thoughts  as 
were  suggested  to  Job  by  his  impe- 
tuous friends — to  '  curse  God  and 
die,' — to  repine  at  the  long  and  lin- 
gering tortures  he  had  endured  near- 
ly all  his  life,  for  no  apparent  crime 
of  his  own  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied  calmly; 
"  I've  suffered  too  long  an  appren- 
ticeship to  pain  for  that  T  I  own  I  was 
at  first  a  little  disobedient — a  little 
restive — but  now  I  am  learning  re- 
signation! Would  not  useless  fret- 
ting serve  to  enhance — to  aggravate 
my  pains !" 

"  Well !"  I  exclaimed,  "  it  puzzles 
my  theology — if  any  thing  could 

make  me  sceptical." — E saw  the 

train  of  my  thoughts,  and  interrupt- 
ed me,  laying  his  white  wasted  hand 


on  mine — "  I  always  strive  to  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  God 
as  GOOD  as  great,  and  that  I  am  not 
to  doubt  his  goodness,  because  I 
cannot  exactly  see  how  he  brings  it 
about.  Doubtless  there  are  reasons 
for  my  suffering  what  I  do,  which, 
though  at  present  incomprehensible 
to  me,  would  appear  abundantly  sa- 
tisfactory could  I  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  them.  Oh,  Dr  D ,  what 

would  become  of  me,"  said  E , 

solemnly,  "  were  I,  instead  of  the 
rich  consolations  of  religion,  to  have 
nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  disheart- 
ening speculations  of  infidelity  ! — If 
in  this  world  only  I  have  hope,"  he 
continued,  looking  steadfastly  up- 
wards, "  I  am,  jof  all  men,  most  mi- 
serable !" — Is  not  it  dangerous  to 
know  such  a  man,  lest  one  should 
feel  inclined  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship him  ?"  enquired  my  friend.  In- 
deed I  thought  so.  Surely  E was 

a  miracle  of  patience  and  fortitude ! 
and  how  he  had  contrived  to  make 
his  splendid  advancements  in  sci- 
ence, while  subject  to  such  almost 
unheard-of  tortures,  both  as  to  du- 
ration and  intensity — had  devoted 
himself  so  successfully  to  the  prose- 
cution of  studies  requiring  habits  or 
long,  patient,  profound  abstraction — 
was  to  me  inconceivable. 

How  few  of  us  are  aware  of  what 
is  suffered  by  those  with  whom  Ave 
are  most  intimate !  How  few  know 
the  heavy  counter-balancings  of  po- 
pularity and  eminence ;  the  exqui- 
site agonies,  whether  physical  or  in- 
tellectual, inflicted  by  one  irremo- 
veable  "  thorn  in  the  flesh !"  Oh  ! 
the  miseries  of  that  eminence  whose 
chief  prerogative  too  often  is — 

"  Above  the  vulgar  herd  to  rot  in  state .'" 

How  little  had  I  thought,  while  ga- 
zing, at  the  •  rooms,  on  this  ad- 
mirable man,  first  fascinated  with  the 
placidity  of  his  noble  features,  that  I 
looked  at  one  who  had  equal  claims 
to  the  character  of  a  MARTYR  and  a 
philosopher !  How  my  own  petty 
grievances  dwindled  away  in  com- 
parison of  those  endured  by  E ! 

How  contemptible  the  pusillanimity 
I  had  often  exhibited ! 

And  do  YOU,  reader,  who,  if  a  man, 
are,  perhaps,  in  the  habit  of  cursing 
and  blaspheming  while  smarting  un- 
der the  toothach,  or  any  of  those 
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minor  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 
think,  at  such  times,  of  poor,  meek, 
suffering  E >,  and  be  silent ! 

I  could  not  dismiss  from  my  mind 

the  painful  image  of  E writhing 

on  the  floor,  as  I  have  above  descri- 
bed, but  lay  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  reflecting  on  the  probable  na- 
ture of  his  unusual  disorder.  Was  it 
any  thing  of  a  spasmodic  nature  ? 
"Would  not  such  attacks  have  worn 
him  out  long  ago  ?  Was  it  one  of  the 
remoter  effects  of  partial  paralysis  ? 
Was  it  a  preternatural  pressure  on 
the  spinal  chord,  occasioned  by  frac- 
ture of  one  of  the  vertebrae,  or  en- 
largement of  the  intervertebral  liga- 
ments ? — Or  was  it  owing  to  a  thick- 
ening of  the  medulla-spiiialis  itself? 

Fifty  similar  conjectures  passed 
through  my  mind,  excited,  as  well  by 
the  singularity  of  the  disease,  as  by 
sympathy  for  the  sufferer.  Before 
I  fell  asleep,  I  resolved  to  call  on 
him  during  the  next  day,  and  enquire 
carefully  into  the  nature  of  his  symp- 
toms— in  the  forlorn  hope  of  hitting 
on  some  means  of  mitigating  his  suf- 
ferings. 

By  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  I  was 
set  down  again  at  his  door.  A  maid- 
servant answered  my  summons,  and 

told  me  that  Mr  E and  Joseph 

were  busily  engaged  in  the  "  Lab- 
bory  /"  She  took  in  my  card  to  him, 
and  returned  with  her  master's  com- 
pliments, and  he  would  thank  me  to 
step  in.  I  followed  the  girl  to  the 
laboratory.  On  opening  the  door,  I 
saw  E and  his  trusty  work-fel- 
low, Joseph,  busily  engaged  fusing 
some  species  of  metal.  The  former 
was  dressed  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  with  the  addition  of  a  long 
black  apron, — looked  heated  and 
flushed  with  exercise  ;  and,  with  his 
stooping  gait,  was  holding  some  small 
implement  over  the  furnace,  while 
Joseph,  on  his  knees,  was  puffing 
away  at  the  fire  with  a  small  pair  of 
bellows. — To  anticipate  for  a  moment. 

How  little  did  E or  I  imagine, 

that  this  was  very  nearly  the  last 
time  of  his  ever  again  entering  the 
scene  of  his  long  and  useful  scien- 
tific labours ! 

I  was  utterly  astonished  to  see 
one  Avhose  sufferings  over  night  had 
been  so  dreadful,  quietly  pursuing 
his  avocations  in  the  morning,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  him ! 

"  Excuse  my  shaking  hands  with 
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you  for  the  present,  Doctor,"  said 

E ,  looking  at  me  through  a  huge 

pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles, "  for 
both  hands  are  engaged,  you  see.  My 

friend  Dr  has  just  sent  me  a 

piece  of  platina,  and  you  see  I'm  al- 
ready playing  pranks  with  it !  Really, 
I'm  as  eager  to  spoil  a  plaything  to 
see  what  my  rattle's  made  of,  as  any 
philosophical  child  in  the  kingdom! 
Here  I  am  analyzing — dissolving — 
transmuting — and  so  on  : — But  I've 
really  an  important  end  in  view  here, 
trying  a  new  combination  of  metal, 
and  Dr  — —  is  anxious  to  know  if 
the  result  of  my  process  corresponds 
with  his — now,  now,  Joseph,"  said 

E ,  breaking  off  suddenly,  "  it  is 

ready;  bring  the "  At  this  cri- 
tical instant,  by  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent, poor  Joseph  suddenly  over- 
threw the  whole  apparatus — and  the 
compounds,  ashes,  fragments,  &c. 
were  spilled  on  the  floor !  Really, 
I  quite  lost  my  own  temper  with 
thinking  of  the  vexatious  disappoint- 
ment it  would  be  to  E .  Not  so, 

however,  with  him. 

"  Oh,  dear — dear,  dear  me  !  Well, 
here's  an  end  of  our  day's  work  be- 
fore we  thought  for  it !  How  did  you 

do  it,  Joseph,  eli  ?"  said  E with 

an  air  of  chagrin,  but  with  perfect 
mildness  of  tone.  What  a  ludicrous 
contrast  between  the  philosopher  and 
his  assistant !  The  latter,  an  obese 
little  fellow,  with  a  droll  cast  of  one 
eye — was  quite  red  in  the  face,  and 
wringing  his  hands, exclaimed — "  Oh 
Lord — oh  Lord — oh  Lord!  whatcow/c/ 
I  have  been  doing,master  ?" — "Why, 
that's  surely  your  concern  more  than 

mine,"  replied  E ,  smiling'at  me. 

"  Come,  come,  it  can't  be  helped — 
you've  done  yourself  more  harm 

than  me — by  giving  Dr such  a 

specimen  of  your  awkwardness  as  I 
have  not  seen  for  many  a  month.  See 
and  set  things  to  rights  as  soon  as 

possible,"  said  E ,  calmly,  and 

putting  away  his  spectacles. 

"  Well,  Dr ,  what  do  you  think 

of  my  little  workshop  ?"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  me,  who  still 
stood  with  my  hat  and  gloves  on — 
surprised  and  delighted  to  see  that 
his  temper  had  stood  this  trial,  and 
that  such  a  provoking  contrc-temps 
had  really  not  at  all  ruffled  him.  From 
the  position  in  which  he  stood,  the 
light  fell  strongly  on  his  face,  and  I 
saw  his  features  more  distinctly  than 
2l 
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heretofore.  I  noticed  that  sure  in- 
dex of  a  thinking  countenance — three 
strong  perpendicular  marks  or  folds 
between  the  eyebrows,  at  right- 
angles  with  the  deep  wrinkles  that 
furrowed  his  forehead,  and  then 
the  "  untroubled  lustre"  of  his  cold, 
clear,  full,  blue  eyes,  rich  and  se- 
rene as  that 

— — "  through  whose  clear  medium  the 

great  sun 

Loveth  to  shoot  his  beams,  all  bright'ning,  all 
Turning  to  gold." 

Reader,  when  you  see  a  face  of  this 
stamp,  so  marked,  and  with  such 
eyes  and  forehead,  rest  assured  you 
are  looking  at  a  gifted,  if  not  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  The  lower  features 
were  somewhat  shrunk  and  sallow 
— as  well  they  might,  if  only  from  a 
thousand  hours  of  agony,  setting 
aside  the  constant  wearing  of  his 
"  ever-waking  mind;"  yet  a  smile 
of  cheerfulness — call  it  rather  resig- 
nation— irradiated  his  pale  coun- 
tenance, like  twilight  on  a  sepulchre. 
He  shewed  me  round  his  laboratory, 
which  was  kept  in  most  exemplary 
cleanliness  and  order ;  and  then, 
opening  a  door,  we  entered  the 
"  sanctum  sanctorum" — his  study. 
It  had  not  more,  I  should  think,  than 
five  or  six  hundred  books ;  but  all  of 
them — in  plain  substantial  bindings 
— had  manifestly  seen  good  service. 
Immediately  beneath  the  window 
stood  several  portions  of  a  splendid 
astronomical  apparatus — a  very  large 
telescope,  in  exquisite  order — a  re- 
cently invented  instrument  for  cal- 
culating the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed 
stars — a  chronometer  of  his  own  con- 
struction, &c.  "Do  you  see  this  piece 
of  furniture  ?"  he  enquired,  direct- 
ing my  attention  to  a  sort  of  sideless 
sota,  or  broad  inclined  plane,  stuffed, 
the  extremity  turned  up,  to  rest  the 
feet  against — and  being  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
floor.  "  Ah  !  could  that  thing  speak, 
it  might  tell  a  tale  of  my  tortures, 
such  as  no  living  being  may !  For, 
when  I  feel  my  daily  paroxysms 
coming  on  me,  if  I  am  anywhere 
near  my  study,  I  lay  my  wearied 
limbs  here,  and  continue  till  I  find 
relief  !"  This  put  conversation  into 
the  very  train  I  wished.  I  begged 
him  to  favour  me  with  a  description 
of  his  disease ;  and  he  sat  down  and 
complied.  I  recollect  him  compa- 
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ring  the  pain  to  that  which  might  fol- 
low the  incessant  stinging  of  a  wasp 
at  the  spinal  marrow — sudden,  la- 
cerating, accompanied  by  quivering 
sensations  throughout  the  whole 
nervous  system  —  followed  by  a 
strange  sense  of  numbness.  He  said 
that  at  other  times  it  was  as  though 
some  one  was  in  the  act  of  drilling 
a  hole  through  his  backbone,  and 
piercing  the  marrow  !  Sometimes, 
during  the  moments  of  his  most 
ecstatic  agonies,  he  felt  as  though  his 
backbone  was  rent  asunder  all  the 
way  up.  The  pain  was  on  the  whole 
local — confined  to  the  first  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae;  but  occasionally 
fluctuating  between  them  and  the 
dorsal.  When  he  had  finished  the 
dreary  details  of  his  disease,  I  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  with  a  sigh, 
that  nothing  suggested  itself  to  me 
as  a  remedy,  but  what  I  understood 

from  Dr  D ,  had  been  tried  over 

and  over,  and  over  again. — "  You 
are  right,"  he  replied,  sorrowfully. 
"  Dreadful  as  are  my  sufferings,  the 
bare  thought  of  undergoing  more 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  makes 
me  shudder.  My  back  is  already 
frightfully  disfigured  with  the  sear- 
ings of  caustic,  seaton-marks,  cup- 
ping, and  blistering ; — and  I  hope 
God  will  give  me  patience  to  wait 
till  their  perpetual  knockings,  as  it 
were,  shall  have  at  length  battered 
down  this  frail  structure." 

"  Mr  E ,  you  rival  some  of  the 

old  martyrs  !"  said  I,  as  we  rose  to 
leave  the  study. 

"  In  point  of  bodily  suffering,  I 
may ;  but  their  holiness  !  those  who 
are  put  into  the  keenest  parts — the 
very  heart  of  the  *  fiery  furnace' — 
will  come  out  most  refined  at  last !" 

"  Well,  you  may  be  earning  a 
glorious  reward  hereafter,  for  your 
constancy " 

"  Or  I  may  be  merely  smarting  for 
the  sins  of  my  forefathers!"  exclaim- 
ed E— —  mournfully. 


Monday,  July  18 — .  Having  been 
called  to  a  patient  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  E ,  I  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  upon  him  on  my 
return.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the 'evening;  and  I  found  the  philo- 
sopher sitting  pensively  in  the  par- 
lour alone ;  for  his  niece,  I  learned, 
had  retired  early,  owing  to  indis- 
position. A  peculiar  semi-circular 
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lamp,  of  his  own  contrivance,  stood 
on  the  table,  which  was  strewn  with 
books,  pamphlets,  and  papers.  He 
received  me  with  his  usual  gentle 
affability. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  1  feel 
in  a  singular  mood  of  mind  to-night," 
said  he  j  "  I  ought  to  say  rath ermany 
moods  :  sometimes  so  suddenly  and 
strongly  excited,  as  to  lose  the  con- 
trol over  my  emotions — at  others, 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  despond- 
ency. I've  been  trying  for  these  two 
hours  to  glance  over  this  new  view 
of  the  Neptunian  theory,"  pointing 
to  an  open  book  on  the  table, 

"  which has  sent  me,  to  review 

for  him  in  the  ;  but 'tis  useless ; 
I  cannot  command  my  thoughts." 
I  felt  his  pulse  :  it  was  one  of  the 
most  irregular  I  had  ever  known.  "  I 
know  what  you  suspect,"  said  he, 
observing  my  eyes  fixed  with  a 
puzzled  air  on  my  watch,  and  my 
finger  at  his  wrist,  for  several 
minutes ;  "  some  organic  mischief 
at  the  heart.  Several  of  your  fra- 
ternity have  latterly  comforted  me 
with  assurances  to  that  effect."  I 
assured  him  I  did  not  apprehend 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  merely  that 
lis  circulation  was  a  little  disturbed 
i)y  recent  excitement. 

4  True — true,"  he  replied,  "  I  am 
a  little  flustered,  as  the  phrase  is — " 

"  Oh — here's  the  secret,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  I,  reaching  to  a  periodi- 
cal publication  of  the  month,  lying 
on  the  table,  and  in  which  I  had  a 
Few  days  ago  read  a  somewhat  viru- 
lent attack  on  him.  "  You're  very 
rudely  handled  here,  I  think  ?"  said  I. 

"  What,  do  you  think  that  has  dis- 
composed me  ?"  he  enquired  with  a 
smile.  "  No,  no — I'm  past  feeling 
these  things  long  ago !  Abuse— mere 
personality — now  excites  in  me  no 
emotion  of  any  kind  !" 

"  Why,  Mr  E ,  surely  you  are 

not  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  which  may  be  misled  by  such 
things  as  these,  if  suffered  to  go  un- 
answered ?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.    If  I've 


done  any  thing  good  in  my  time,  as  I 
have  honestly  tried  to  do,  sensible 
people  won't  believe  me  an  im- 
postor, at  any  man's  bidding.  Those 
who  would  be  so  influenced,  are 
hardly  worth  undeceiving."* 
*  *  "  There's  a  good  deal  of  acute- 
ness  in  the  paper,  and  in  one  parti- 
cular, the  reviewer  has  fairly  caught 
me  tripping.  He  may  laugh  at  me 
as  much  as  he  pleases ;  but  why  go 
about  to  put  himself  in  a  passion  ? 
The  subject  did  not  require  it.  But 
if  he  is  in  a  passion,  should  I  not  be 
foolish  to  be  in  one  too  ? — Passion 
serves  only  to  put  out  truth ;  and  no 
one  would  indulge  it  that  had  truth 
only  in  view.  *  *  The  real  occa- 
sion of  my  nervousness,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  is  far  different  from  what 
you  have  supposed— a  little  incident 
which  occurred  only  this  evening 
and  I  will  tell  it  you. 

"  My  niece,  feeling  poorly  with  a 
cold,  retired  to  bed  as  soon  as  she 
had  done  tea ;  and  after  sitting  here 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  took 
one  of  the  candles,  and  walked  to  the 
laboratory,  to  see  whether  all  was 
right — as  is  my  custom  every  even- 
ing. On  opening  the  door,  to  my 
very  great  amazement,  I  saw  a 
stranger  in  it,  a  gentleman  in  dark- 
coloured  clothes,  holding  a  dim  taper 
in  one  hand,  and  engaged  in  going 
round  the  room,  apparently  putting 
all  my  instruments  in  order.  I  stood 
at  the  door  almost  petrified,  watch- 
ing his  movements,  without  thinking 
of  interrupting  them,  for  a  sudden 
feeling  of  something  like  awe  crept 
over  me.  He  made  no  noise  what- 
ever, and  did  not  seem  aware  that 
any  one  was  looking  at  him — or  if  he 
was,  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  no- 
tice the  interruption.  I  saw  him  as 
clearly,  and  what  he  was  doing,  as  I 
now  see  you  playing  with  your 
gloves  !  He  was  engaged  leisurely 
putting  away  all  my  loose  imple- 
ments,— shutting  boxes,  cases,  and 
cupboards,  with  the  accuracy  of  one 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  his  work.  Having  thus  disposed 


'  "  This  gentleman's  speculations  have  long  served  to  amuse  children  and  old  people  : 
now  that  he  has  become  old  himself,  he  also  may  hope  for  amusement  from  them."-— 
"  This  mountain  has  so  long  brought  forth  mice,  that,  now  it  has  become  enfeebled  and 
worn  out,  it  may  amuse  itself  with  looking  after  its  progeny." — "  Chimeras  of  a  diseased 
brain." — "  Quackery." — Review.  [Neither  the  Edinburgh  nor  Quarterly.]  Mr  E— — 
knew  who  was  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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of  all  the  instruments  and  apparatus 
which  had  been  used  to-day — and  we 
have  had  very  many  more  than  usual 
out — he  opened  the  inner-door  lead- 
ing to  the  study,  and  entered — I  fol- 
lowing in  mute  astonishment.  He 
went  to  work  the  same  way  in  the 
study ;  shutting  up  several  volumes 
that  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  care- 
fully replacing  them  in  their  proper 
places  on  the  shelves. 

"  Having  cleared  away  these,he  ap- 
proached the  astronomical  apparatus 
near  the  window,  put  the  cap  on  the 
object-end  of  the  telescope,  pushed 
in  the  joints,  all  noiselessly,  closed 
up  in  its  case  my  new  chronometer, 
and  then  returned  to  the  table  where 
my  desk  lay,  took  up  the  ink-stand, 
poured  out  the  ink  into  the  fire-place, 
nung  all  the  pens  under  the  grate, 
and  then  shut  the  desk,  locked  it,  and 
laid  the  key  on  the  top  of  it.  When 
he  had  done  all  this,  he  walked  to- 
wards the  wall,  and  turned  slowly 
towards  me,  looked  me  full  in  the 
face,  and  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
The  taper  he  held  in  his  hand  slowly 
expired — and  the  spectre,  if  such  it 
were,  disappeared.  The  strangest 
part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  follow. 
The  pale,  fixed  features  seemed  per- 
fectly familiar  to  me — they  were 
those  which  I  had  often  gazed  at,  in 
a  portrait  of  Mr  Boyle,  prefixed  to 
my  quarto  copy  of  his  '  Treatise  of 
Atmospheric  Air.'  As  soon  as  I  had 
a  little  recovered  my  self-possession, 
I  took  down  the  work  in  question, 
and  examined  the  portrait.  I  was 
right !  I  cannot  account  for  my  not 
having  spoken  to  the  figure,  or  gone 
close  up  to  it.  I  think  I  could  have 
done  either,  as  far  as  courage  went. 
My  prevailing  idea  was,  that  a  single 
word  would  have  dissolved  the  charm, 
and  my  curiosity  prompted  me  to 
see  it  out.  I  returned  to  the  parlour 
and  rung  the  bell  for  Joseph. 

"  '  Joseph,'  said  I,  '  have  you  set 
things  to  rights  in  the  laboratory  and 
study  to-night  ?' — '  Yes,  master,'  he 
replied,  with  surprise  in  his  man- 
ner ;  '  I  finished  it  before  tea-time, 
and  set  things  in  particular  good  or- 
der— I  gave  both  the  rooms  a  right 
good  cleaning  out — I'm  sure  there's 
not  even  a  pin  in  its  wrong  place.' 

"  '  What  made  you  fling  the  pens 
and  ink  in  the  fire-place  and  under 
the  grate  ?' 
"  '  Because  I  thought  they  were  of 
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no  use — the  pens  worn  to  stumps,  and 
the  ink  thick  and  clotted — too  much 
gum  in  it.'  He  Avas  evidently  asto- 
nished at  being  asked  such  questions 
— and  was  going  to  explain  further, 
when  I  said  simply, '  that  will  do,' 
and  he  retired.  Now,  what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this  ?  If  it  were  a  mere 
ocular  spectrum,  clothed  with  its 
functions  from  my  own  excited  fan- 
cy, there  was  yet  a  unity  of  purpose 
in  its  doings  that  is  extraordinary ! 
Something  very  much  like  'shutting 

up  the  shop' — eh  ?"  enquired  E , 

with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  'Tis  touching — very  !  I  never 
heard  a  more  singular  incident,"  I 
replied  abstractedly,  without  remo- 
ving my  eyes  from  the  fire  ;  for  my 
reading  of  the  occurrence  was  a 
sudden  and  strong  conviction,  that, 

ghost  or  no  ghost,  E had  toiled 

his  last  in  the  behalf  of  science — that 
he  would  never  again  have  occasion 
to  use  his  philosophical  machinery  ! 
This  melancholy  presentiment  in- 
vested E ,  and  all  he  said  or  did, 

with  tenfold  interest  in  my  eyes. 
"  Don't  suppose,  doctor,  that  I  am 
weak  enough  to  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  occurrence  I  have  just 
been  mentioning.  Whether  or  not 
it  really  portends  my  approaching 
death,  I  know  not.  Though  I  am 
not  presumptuous  enough  to  sup- 
pose myself  so  important  as  to  war- 
rant any  special  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence on  my  behalf — yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  I  am  to  look  on  this  as 
a  warning — a  solemn  premonition — 
that  I  may  '  set  my  house  in  order, 
and  die.'  "  Our  conversation,  during 
the  remainder  of  our  interview,  turn- 
ed on  the  topic  suggested  by  the  af- 
fecting incident  just  related.  I  lis- 
tened to  all  he  uttered,  as  to  the 
words  of  a  doomed — a  dying  man ! 

All  E advanced  on  this  difficult 

and  interesting  subject,  was  marked 
not  less  by  sound  philosophy,  than 
unfeigned  piety.  He  ended  with 
avowing  his  belief,  that  the  Omnipo- 
tent Being  who  formed  both  the  body 
and  the  soul,  and  willed  them  to  ex- 
ist unitedly,  could  surely,  neverthe- 
less, if  he  saw  good,  cause  the  one 
to  exist  separately  from  the  other; 
either  by  endowing  it  with  new  pro- 
perties for  that  special  purpose,  or 
by  enabling  it  to  exercise,  in  its  dis- 
embodied state,  those  powers  which 
continued  latent  in  it  during  its  con- 
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nexion  with  the  body.  Did  it  follow 
— he  asked — that  neither  body  nor 
soul  possessed  any  other  qualities 
than  those  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  exist  together  ?  Why 
should  the  soul  be  incapable  of  a 
substantially  distinct  personal  exist- 
ence ?  Where  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  made  visible  to  organs  of  sense  ? 
Has  the  Almighty  no  means  of  bring- 
ing this  to  pass  ?  Are  there  no  latent 
properties  in  the  organs  of  vision — 
no  subtle  sympathies  with  immaterial 
substances — which  are  yet  undisco- 
vered— and  even  undiscoverable  ? 
Surely  this  may  be  the  case— though 
how,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. He  saw  no  bad  philosophy, 
he  said,  in  this  ;  and  he  who  decided 
the  question  in  the  negative,  before 
he  had  brought  forward  some  evi- 
dence of  its  moral  or  physical  impos- 
sibility, was  guilty  of  most  presump- 
tuous dogmatism. 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  opi- 
nions ;  but,  alas !  I  lack  the  chaste, 
nervous,  philosophical  eloquence  in 
which  they  were  clothed.  A  dis- 
tinguished living  character  said  of 
E ,  that  he  was  the  most  fascina- 
ting talker  on  abstruse  subjects  he 
ever  heard.  I  could  have  staid  all 
night  listening  to  him.  In  fact,  I  fear 
I  did  trespass  on  his  politeness  even 
to  inconvenience.  I  staid  and  partook 
of  his  supper — simple,  frugal  fare — 
consisting  of  roast-potatoes,  and  two 
tumblers  of  new  milk.  I  left  about 
eleven :  my  mind  occupied  but  with 
one  wish,  all  the  way  home, — that  I 

had  known  E intimately  for  as 

many  years  as  hours  ! 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  following 
hurried  note  was  put  into  my  hands, 

from  my  friend  DrD :  "My  dear 

,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  much 

affected  as  I  was,  at  hearing  that  our 

inestimable  friend,  Mr  E ,  had  a 

sudden  stroke  of  the  palsy  this  after- 
noon, about  two  o'clock,  from  which 
I  very  much  fear  he  may  never  reco- 
ver j  for  this,  added  to  his  advanced 
age,  and  the  dreadful  chronic  com- 
plaint under  which  he  labours,  is 
surely  sufficient  to  shatter  the  small 
remains  of  his  strength.  I  need  hard- 
ly say,  that  all  is  in  confusion  at . 

I  am  going  down  there  to-night,  and 
shallbehappy  to  drive  you  down  also, 
if  you  will  be  at  my  house  by  seven. 
Yours,"  &c.  &c.  I  was  grieved  and 
agitated,  but  in  nowise  surprised  at 
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this  intelligence.  What  passed  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  prepared  me  for 
something  of  this  kind  ! 

On  arriving  in  the  evening  we  were 
shewn  into  the  parlour,  where  sat 
Miss  E ,  in  a  paroxysm  of  hyste- 
rical weeping,  which  had  forced  her 
a  few  moments  before  to  leave  her 
uncle's  sick-room.  It  was  some  time 
before  we  could  calm  her  agitated 
spirits,  or  get  her  to  give  us  any 
thing  like  a  connected  account  of  her 
uncle's  sudden  illness.  "  Oh,  these 
will  tell  you  all !"  said  she,  sobbing, 
and  taking  two  letters  from  her  bo- 
som, one  of  which  bore  a  black  seal; 
"  It  is  these  cruel  letters  that  have 
broken  his  heart !  Both  came  by  the 
same  post  this  morning!"  She  with- 
drew, promising  to  send  for  us  when 
all  was  ready,  and  we  hastily  opened 
the  two  letters  she  had  left.  What 
will  the  reader  suppose  were  the  two 
heavy  strokes  dealt  at  once  upon  the 

head  of  Mr  E by  an  inscrutable 

Providence?  The  letter  I  opened, 
conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  sud- 
den death,  in  childbed,  of  Mrs , 

his  only  daughter,  to  whom  he  had 
been  most  passionately  attached. 

The  letter  Dr  D held  in  his  hand, 

disclosed  an  instance  of  almost  un- 
paralleled perfidy  and  ingratitude. 
I  shall  here  state  what  I  learnt  after- 
wards— that  many  years  ago,  Mr 

E had  taken  a  poor  lad  from  one 

of  the  parish  schools,  pleased  with 
his  quickness  and  obedience,  and  had 
apprenticed  him  to  a  respectable 
tradesman.  He  served  his  articles 
honourably,  and  Mr  E nobly  ad- 
vanced him  funds  to  establish  him- 
self in  business.  He  prospered  be- 
yond every  one's  expectations  :  and 

the  good,  generous,  confiding  E , 

was  so  delighted  with  his  conduct, 
and  persuaded  of  his  principles,  that 
he  gradually  advanced  him  large 
sums  of  money  to  increase  an  ex- 
tensive connexion;  and,  at  last,  in- 
vested his  all,  amounting  to  little 
short  of  L.  15,000,  in  this  man's  con- 
cern, for  which  he  received  5  per 
cent.  Sudden  success,  however, 
turned  this  young  man's  head ;  and 

Mr  E had  long  been  uneasy  at 

hearing  current  rumours  about  his 
protege's  unsteadiness  and  extrava- 
gance. He  had  several  times  spoken 
to  him  about  them ;  but  was  easily 
persuaded  that  the  reports  in  ques- 
tion were  as  groundless  as  malignant. 
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And  as  the  last  half-year's  interest 
was  paid  punctually,  accompanied 
with  a  hint,  that  if  doubts  were  en- 
tertained of  his  probity,  the  man  was 
ready  to  refund  a  great  part  of  the 

principal,  Mr  E 's  confidence 

revived.  Now,  the  letter  in  question 
was  from  this  person;  and  stated, 
that,  though  "  circumstances"  had 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his 
creditors  for  the  present,  in  other 
words — to  abscond,  he  had  no  doubt 

that  if  Mr  E would  wait  a  little, 

he  should  in  time  be  able  to  pay  him 
a  "  fair  dividend !"— "  Good  God ! 
why,  E— —  is  ruined!"  exclaimed 
Dr  D ,  turning  pale,  and  drop- 
ping the  letter,  after  having  read  it 
to  me. 

"  Yes,  ruined  ! — all  the  hard  sa- 
vings of  many  years  labour  and  eco- 
nomy, gone  at  a  stroke !" 

"  Why,  was  all  his  small  fortune 
embarked  in  this  man's  concern  ?" 

"  All,  except  a  few  hundreds  lying 
loose  at  his  banker's ! — What  is  to 
become  of  poor  Miss  E— —  ?" 

"  Cannot  this  infamous  scoundrel 
be  brought  to  justice  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  If  he  were,  he  may  prove,  per- 
haps, not  worth  powder  and  shot,  the 
viper !" 

Similar  emotions  kept  us  both  si- 
lent for  several  moments. 

"  This  will  put  his  philosophy  to 
a  dreadful  trial,"  said  I.  "  How  do 
you  think  he  will  bear  it,  should  he 
recover  from  the  present  seizure  so 
far  as  to  be  made  sensible  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  misfortunes  ?" 

"  Oh,  nobly,  nobly !  I'll  pledge  my 
existence  to  it !  He'll  bear  it  like  a 
Christian,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  ! 
I've  seen  him  in  trouble  before  this." 

"  Is  Miss  E entirely  dependent 

on  her  uncle ;  and  has  he  made  no 
provision  for  her  ?" 

"  Alas !  he  had  appropriated  to  her 
L.5000  of  the  L.15,000  in  this  man's 
hands,  as  a  marriage  portion — I  know 
it,  for  I  am  one  of  his  executors. 
The  circumstance  of  leaving  her  thus 
destitute,  will,  I  know,  prey  cruelly 
on  his  mind."  Shortly  afterwards, 
we  were  summoned  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  venerable  sufferer.  His 
niece  sat  at  the  bedside,  near  his 
head,  holding  one  of  his  cold  motion- 
less hands  in  hers.  Mr  E  's  face, 
deadly  pale,  and  damp  with  perspi- 
ration, had  suffered  a  shocking  dis- 
tortion of  the  features :— the  left  eye 


and  the  mouth  being  drawn  down- 
wards to  the  left  side.  He  gazed  at 
us  vacantly,  evidently  without  recog- 
nising us,  as  we  took  our  stations, 
one  at  the  foot,  the  other  at  the  side 
of  the  bed.  What  a  melancholy  con- 
trast between  the  present  expression 
of  his  eyes,  and  that  of  acuteness 
and  brilliance  which  eminently  cha- 
racterised them  in  health!  They  re- 
minded me  of  Milton's  sun,  looking 

"  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  its,  beams." 

The  distorted  lips  were  moving  about 
incessantly,  as  though  with  abortive 
efforts  to  speak,  though  he  could  ut- 
ter nothing  but  an  inarticulate  mur- 
muring sound,  which  he  had  continu- 
ed almost  from  the  moment  of  his  be- 
ing struck.  Was  it  not  a  piteous — a 
heart-rending  spectacle?  Was  this 
the  philosopher  V — After  making  due 
enquiries,  and  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  to  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, we  withdrew  to  consult  on  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted.  In  account- 
ing for  the  seizure,  I  considered  that 
the  uncommon  quantities  of  lauda- 
num he  had  so  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  into  his  system,  alone 
sufficiently  accounted  for  his  present 
seizure.  Then,  again,  the  disease 
in  his  spine — the  consequent  ex- 
haustion of  his  energies — the  seden- 
tary, thoughtful  life  he  led — all  these 
were  at  least  pre-disposing  causes. 
The  sudden  shock  he  had  received 
in  the  morning  merely  accelerated 
what  had  long  been  advancing  on 
him.  We  both  anticipated  a  speedily 
fatal  issue,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  acquainting 
him  with  his  approaching  end. 

[He  lies  in  nearly  the  same  state 
during  Thursday  and  Friday.] 

Saturday. — We  are  both  asto- 
nished and  delighted  to  find  that 
E 's  daily  paroxysms  have  de- 
serted him,  at  least  he  has  exhibited 
no  symptoms  of  their  appearance  up 
to  this  day.  On  entering  the  room, 
we  found,  to  our  inexpressible  satis- 
faction, that  his  disorder  had  taken 
a  very  unusual  and  happy  course 
— having  been  worked  out  of  the 
system  by  fever.  This,  as  my  medi- 
cal readers  will  be  aware,  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence. — [Three  or  four 
pages  of  the  Diary  are  occupied  with 
technical  details,  of  no  interest  what- 
ever to  the  general  reader.]— His 
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features  were  soon  restored  to  their 
natural  position ;  and,  in  short,  eve- 
ry appearance  of  palsy  left  him. 

Sunday  evening. — Mr  E going 

on  well,  and  his  mental  energies  and 
speech  perfectly  restored.  I  called 
on  him  alone.  Almost  his  first  words 
to  me  were — "  Well,  Doctor,  good 
Mr  Boyle  was  right,  you  see!"  I 
replied,  that  it  yet  remained  to  be 
proved. 

"  God  sent  me  a  nohle  messenger 
to  summon  me  hence,  did  he  not  ? 
One  whose  character  has  always 
been  my  model,  as  far  as  I  could  imi- 
tate his  great  and  good  qualities." 

"  You  attach  too  much  weight,  Mr 
E ,  to  that  creature  of  imagina- 
tion"  

"  What !  do  you  really  doubt  that 
I  am  on  my  death-bed  ?  I  assuredly 
shall  not  recover.  The  pains  in  my 
back  have  left  me,  that  my  end  may 
be  easy.  Aye,  aye,  the  *  silver 
cord  is  loosed.'  "  I  enquired  about 
the  sudden  cessation  of  his  chronic 
complaint.  He  said,  it  had  totally 
disappeared  ;  leaving  behind  it  only 
a  sensation  of  numbness.  "  In  this 
instance  of  His  mercy  towards  an  un- 
worthy worm  of  the  earth,  I  devout- 
ly thank  my  Father— my  God !"  he 
exclaimed,  looking  reverentially  up- 
ward,— "  Oh,  how  could  I  in  pa- 
tience have  possessed  my  soul,  if  to 
the  pains  of  dying  had  been  super- 
added  those  which  have  embittered 
life ! — My  constant  prayer  to  God 
has  been,  that,  if  it  be  His  will,  my 
life  may  run  out  clear  to  the  last 
drop;  and  though  the  stream  has 
been  a  little  troubled,"  alluding  to 
the  intelligence  which  had  occasion- 
ed his  illness,  "  I  may  yet  have  my 
prayer  answered — Oh,  sweet  darling 
Anne !  why  should  I  grieve  for  you  ? 
Where  I  am  going,  I  humbly  believe 
you  are !  Root  and  branch — both 
gathered  home!"  He  shed  tears 
abundantly,  but  spoke  of  the  dread- 
ful bereavement  in  terms  of  perfect 
resignation.  *  *  "  You  are 
no  doubt  acquainted,"  he  continued, 
"  with  the  other  afflicting  news, 
which,  I  own,  has  cut  me  to  the  quick ! 
My  confidence  has  been  betrayed, — 
my  sweet  niece's  prospects  utterly 
blighted, — and  I  made  a  beggar  of  in 
my  old  age.  This  ungrateful  man 
has  squandered  away  infamously  the 
careful  savings  of  more  than  thirty 
years— every  penny  of  which  hasbeen 


earned  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow. 
I  do  not  so  much  care  for  it  myself, 
as  I  have  still  enough  left  to  preserve 
me  from  want  during  the  few  re- 
maining days  I  have  left  me;  but 
my  poor  dear  Emma!  My  heart 
aches  to  think  of  it !" 

"  I  hope  you  may  yet  recover  some 

portion  of  your  property,  Mr  E ; 

the  man  speaks  in  his  letter  of  pay- 
ing you  a  fair  dividend." 

"  No,  no — when  once  a  man  has 
deliberately  acted  in  such  an  un- 
principled manner  as  he  has,  it  is 
foolish  to  expect  restitution.  Loss 
of  character,  and  the  confidence  of 
his  benefactor,  makes  him  desperate. 
I  find,  that,  should  I  linger  on  earth 
longer  than  a  few  weeks,  I  cannot  now 
afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  this  house 
— I  must^  remove  from  it — I  cannot 
die  in  the  house  in  which  my  poor 
wife  breathed  her  last — this  very 
room !"  His  tears  burst  forth  again, 
and  mine,  started  to  my  eyes.  "  A 
friend  is  now  looking  out  lodgings 
for  me  in  the  neighbourhood — to 
which  I  shall  remove  the  instant  my 
health  will  permit.  It  goes  to  my 
heart,  to  think  of  the  bustling  auc- 
tioneer disposing  of  all  my  appara- 
tus,"— tears  again  gushed  from  his 
eyes — "  the  companions  of  many 
years" 

"  Dear,  dear  sir! — Your  friends 
will  ransack  heaven  and  earth  before 
your  fears  shall  be  verified,"  said  I, 
with  emotion. 

"  They — you — are  very  good — 'but 
you  would  be  unsuccessful ! — You 
must  think  me  very  weak  to  let  these 
things  overcome  me  in  this  way — 
one  can't  help  feeling  them! — A 
man  may  writhe  under  the  ampu- 
tating knife,  and  yet  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  its  use !  My  spirit 
wants  disciplining." 

"Allow  me  to  say,  Mr  E— ,that 
I  think  you  bear  your  misfortunes 
with  admirable  fortitude— true  phi- 
losophic"  

"  Oh  Doctor!  Doctor!"  he  ex- 
claimed, interrupting  me,  with  so* 
lemn  emphasis — "  Believe  a  dying 
man,  to  whom  all  this  world's  fan- 
cied realities  have  sunk  into  shadows 
— nothing  can  make  a  death-bed  easy, 
but  RELIGION— a  humble,  hearty  faith 
in  Him,  whose  Son  redeemed  man- 
kind !  Philosophy— science— is  a  no- 
thing— a  mockery— a  delusion — if  it 
be  only  of  this  world  !—I  believe  from 
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the  bottom  of  ray  heart,  and  have  long 
done  so,  that  the  essence — the  very 
crown  and  glory  of  true  philosophy, 
is  to  surrender  up  the  soul  entirely 
to  God's  teaching,  and  practically 
receive  and  appreciate  the  consola- 
tions of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ!" 
Oh,  the  fervency  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself — his  shrunk  clasped 
hands  pointed  upwards,  and  his  fea- 
tures beaming  with  devotion  I  I  told 
him  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  such 
opinions  avowed  by  a  man  of  his  dis- 
tinguished attainments. 

"  Don't — don't — don't  talk  in  that 
strain,  Doctor  !"  said  he,  turning  to 
me  with  a  reproving  air.  "  Could  a 
living  man  but  know  how  compli- 
ments fall  upon  a  dying  man's  ear ! 
*  *  I  am  going  shortly  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  is  Wisdom  itself; 
and  shall  I  go  pluming  myself  on  my 
infinitely  less  than  glow-worm  glim- 
mer, into  the  presence  of  that  pure 
effulgence  ?  Doctor,  I've  felt,  lat- 
terly, that  I  would  give  worlds  to 
forget  the  pitiful  acquirements  which 
I  have  purchased  by  a  life's  labour, 
if  my  soul  might  meet  n  smile  of  ap- 
probation when  it  first  flits  into  the 
presence  of  its  Maker — its  Judge  !" 
Strange  language  !  thought  I,  for 

the  scientific  E ,  confessedly  a 

master-mind  among  men  !  Would 
that  the  shoal  of  sciolists,  now  bab- 
bling abroad  their  infidel  crudities, 
could  have  had  one  moment's  inter- 
view with  this  dying  philosopher  I 
Pert  fools,  who  are  hardly  released 
from  their  leading-strings — the  very 
go-cart,  as  it  were,  of  elemental 
science — before  they  strut  about  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  pluck  their  MA- 
KER by  the  beard — and  this,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  "  independence," 
and  being  released  from  the  "  tram- 
mels of  superstition !" 

Oh,  Lord  and  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse!— that  thou  shouldst  be  so 
"  long-suffering"  towards  these  inso- 
lent insects  of  an  hour ! 

To  return.  I  left  E in  a  glow- 
ing mood  of  mind,  disposed  to  envy 
him  his  death-bed,  even  with  all  the 
ills  which  attended  it !  Before  lea- 
ving the  house,  I  stepped  into  the 
parlour  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Miss 

E .  The  sudden  illness  of  her 

uncle  had  found  its  way  into  the  pa- 
pers ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  it 
had  brought  a  profusion  of  cards 
every  morning,  many  of  them  bear- 
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ing  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
rank  and  science.  It  shewed  that 
E 's  worth  was  properly  appre- 
ciated. I  counted  the  cards  of  five 
noblemen,  and  very  many  members 
of  the  Royal,  and  other  learned  So- 
cieties. 

Wednesday,   \5th  August — Well, 

poor  E was  yesterday  removed 

from  his  house  in  Row,  where 

he  had  resided  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years — which  he  had  fitted  up, 
working  often  with  his  own  hands, 
at  much  trouble  and  expense — having 
built  the  laboratory-room  since  he 
had  the  house — he  was  removed,  I 
say,  from  his  house,  to  lodgings  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  has  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  small  indeed, 
and  in  humble  style — but  perfectly 
clean,  neat,  and  comfortable.  Was 
not  this  itself  sufficient  to  have  bro- 
ken many  a  haughty  spirit  ?  His  ex- 
tensive philosophical  apparatus,  fur- 
niture, &c.  &c.,  had  all  been  sold,  at 
less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum 
they  had  originally  cost  him!  No 
tidings  as  yet  have  been  received  of 
the  villain  who  has  ruined  his  gene- 
rous patron !  E has  ceased,  how- 
ever, to  talk  of  it;  but  I  sec  that 

Miss  E feels   it  acutely.     Poor 

girl,  well  she  may  !  Her  uncle  was 
carried  in  a  sedan  to  his  new  resi- 
dence, and  fainted  on  the  way,  but 
has  continued  in  tolerable  spiritssince 
his  arrival.  His  conduct  is  the  ad- 
miration of  all  that  see  or  hear  of 
him  !  The  first  words  he  uttered  as 
he  was  sitting  before  the  fire  in  an 
easy  chair,  after  recovering  a  little 
from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
his  being  carried  up  stairs,  were  to 

DrD ,  who  hadaccompaniedhim. 

"  Well!" — he  whispered  faintly,  with 
his  eyes  shut — "  What  a  gradation  ! 
— Reached  the  half-way-house  be- 
tween    Row  and  the  '  house 

appointed  for  all  living  !'  " 

"  You  have  much  to  bear,  sir !" 

said  Dr  D .    "  And  more  to  be 

thankful  for  !"  replied  E .     "  If 

there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  Protest- 
ant Calendar"  said  Dr  D  to  me, 
enthusiastically,  while  recounting 
what  is  told  above,  "  and  I  could  ca- 
nonize, E should  stand  first  on 

the  list,  and  be  my  patron  saint!" 

When  I  saw  E ,  he  was  lying  in 

bed,  in  a  very  low  and  weak  state, 
evidently  declining  rapidly.  Still  he. 
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looked  as  placid  as  his  fallen  features 
would  let  him, 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  soon  after  I 
had  sat  down,  "  how  very  good  it  is 
of  you  to  come  so  far  out  of  your 
regular  route  to  see  me !" 

"  Don't  name  it,"  said  I,  "  proud 
and  happy" 

"  But,  excuse  me,  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will 
iind  I  knew  how  to  be  grateful,  as 
far  as  my  means  would  warrant." 

"  Mr  E !  my  dear  sir  1"  said 

I,  as  firmly  as  my  emotions  could 
let  me,  "  if  you  don't  promise,  this 
day,  to  erase  every  mention  of  my 
name  or  services  from  your  will,  I 
leave  you,  and  solemnly  declare  I 
will  never  intrude  upon  you  again  ! 

Mr  E ,  you  distress  me — you  do, 

beyond  measure !" 

"  Well — well — well — I'll  obey  you 
— but  may  God  bless  you  I  God  bless 
you !"  he  replied,  turning  his  head 
away,  while  the  tears  trickled  down. 
Indeed !  as  if  a  thousand  guineas 
could  have  purchased  the  emotions 
with  which  I  felt  his  poor  damp 
fingers  feebly  compressing  my  hand  ! 
#  #  #  * 

"  Doctor !"  he  exclaimed,  after  I 
had  been  sitting  with  him  some  time, 
conversing  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  illness  and  worldly 
circumstances — "  Don't  you  think 
God  can  speak  to  the  soul  as  well 
in  a  night  as  a  day-dream  ?  Shall  I 
presume  to  say  he  has  done  so  in 
my  case  ?"  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  alluding  to. 

"  Don't  you  recollect  my  telling 
you  of  an  optical,  or  spectral  illu- 
sion, which  occurred  to  me  at . 

Row  ?  A  man  shutting  up  the  shop— 
you  know  ?"  I  told  him  I  did. 

"  Well — last  night  I  dreamed — I 
am  satisfied  it  was  a  dream — that  I 
saw  Mr  Boyle  again,  but  how  differ- 
ent !  Instead  of  gloomy  clothing,  his 
appearance  Avas  vvondrously  radiant 
— and  his  features  were  not,  as  be- 
fore, solemn,  sad,  and  fixed,  but  wore 
an  air  of  joy  and  exultation;  and  in- 
stead of  a  miserable  expiring  taper, 
he  held  aloft  a  light  like  the  kindling 
lustre  of  a  star !  What  think  you  of 
that,  Doctor?  Surely,  if  both" these 
are  the  delusions  of  a  morbid  fancy, 
if  they  are,  what  a  light  they  fling 
over  the  '  dark  valley'  I  am  enter- 
ing!" 


I  hinted  my  dissent  from  the  scep- 
tical sneers  of  the  day,  which  would 
resolve  all  that  was  uttered  on  death- 
beds, into  delirious  rant — confused, 
disordered  faculties — superstition. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  he. 
"  Who  knows  what  new  light  may 
stream  upon  the  soul,  as  the  wall  be- 
tween time  and  eternity  is  break- 
ing down  ?  Who  has  come  back  from 
the  grave  to  tell  us  that  the  soul's 
energies  decay  with  the  body,  or 
that  the  body's  decay  destroys  or  in- 
terrupts the  exercise  of  the  soul's 
powers,  and  that  all  a  dying  man 
utters  is  mere  gibberish  ?  The  Chris- 
tian philosopher  would  be  loth  to 
do  so,  when  he  recollects  that  God 
chose  the  hour  of  death  to  reveal  fu- 
turity to  the  patriarchs,  and  others, 
of  old  !  Do  you  think  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  would  allow  the 
most  solemn  and  instructive  period 
of  our  life,  the  close — scenes  where 
men's  hearts  and  eyes  are  open,  if 
ever,  to  receive  admonition  and  en- 
couragement— to  be  mere  exhibitions 
of  absurdity  and  weakness  ?  Is  that 
the  way  God  treats  his  servants  ?" 

Friday  afternoon. — In  a  more  me- 
lancholy mood  than  usual,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evident  distress  of  his 
niece  about  her  altered  prospects. 
He  told  me,  however,  that  he  felt 
the  confidence  of  his  soul  in  nowise 
shaken.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  like  one 
lying  far  on  the  shores  of  Eternity, 
thrown  there  by  the  waters  of  the 
world,  and  whom  a  high  and  strong 
wave  reaches  once  more  and  over- 
flows. One  may  be  pardoned  a  sud- 
den chilliness  and  heart-fluttering. 
— After  all,"  he  continued,  "  only 
consider  what  an  easy  end  mine  is, 
comparatively  with  that  of  many 
others!  How  very — very  thankful 
should  I  be  for  such  an  easy  exit  as 
mine  seems  likely  to  be  !  God  be 
thanked  that  I  have  to  endure  no 
such  agonies  of  horror  and  remorse 

as !"  alluding  to  Mr ,  whom 

I  was  then  attending,  and  whose  case 
I  had  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion to  Mr  E ,  the  one  descri- 
bed in  a  former  part  of  this  Diary, 
under  the  title, — "  A  Man  about 
Town" — "  that  I  am  writhing  under 
no  accident — that  I  have  not  to  strug- 
gle with  utter  destitution! — Why  am 
1  not  left  to  perish  in  a  prison  ?  To 
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suffer  on  a  scaffold  ?  To  be  plucked 
suddenly  into  the  presence  of  my 
Maker  in  battle,*  '  with  all  my  sins 
upon  my  head  ?'  Suppose  I  were 
grovelling  in  the  hopeless  darkness 
of  scepticism  or  infidelity  ?  Suppose 
I  were  still  to  endure  the  agonies 
arising  from  disease  in  my  spine  ? 

—Oh  God !"  exclaimed  Mr  E , 

"  give  me  a  more  humble  and  grate- 
ful heart!" 

Monday,  19th  September. — Mr 
E is  still  alive,  to  the  equal  as- 
tonishment of  Dr  D and  myself. 

The  secret  must  lie,  I  think,  in  his 
tranquil  frame  of  mind.  He  is  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long!  Oh,  that 
my  latter  days  may  be  like  his !  I 
was  listening  with  feelings  of  de- 
light unutterable  to  E 's  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  his  mind— the 
perfect  peace  he  felt  towards  all 
mankind,  and  his  humble  and  strong 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter — when 
the  landlady  of  the  house  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  on  entering,  told 

Mr  E that  a  per  son  was  down 

stairs  very  anxious  to   see  him. — 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  enquired  E .   She 

did  not  know.  "  Has  he  ever  been 
her e  before  ?" — "  No ;  but  she  thought 
she  had  several  times  seen  him  about 
the  neighbourhood." — "  What  sort 

of  a  person  is  he  ?"  enquired  E , 

with  a  surprised  air.—"  Oh,  he  is  a 
tall  pale  man,  in  a  brown  great-coat." 

E requested  her  to  go  down  and 

ask  his  name.     She  returned  and 

said,  "  Mr  H ,  sir."     E on 

hearing  her  utter  the  word,  sudden- 
ly raised  himself  in  bed ;  the  little 
colour  he  had  fled  from  his  cheeks: 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaim- 
ed— "  What  can  the  unhappy  man 
want  with  me?"  He  paused  thought- 
fully for  a  few  moments.  "  You're 
of  course  aware  who  this  is?"  he 
enquired  of  me  in  a  whisper.  I 
nodded.  "  Shew  him  up  stairs,"  said 
he,  and  the  woman  withdrew.  "  For 
your  own  sake,  I  beg  you  to  be  calm ; 

don't  allow  your  feelings" I  was 

interrupted  by  the  door  opening,  and 

just  such  a  person  as  Mrs had 

described  entered,  with  a  slow  hesi- 
tating step  into  the  room.  He  held 
his  hat  squeezed  in  both  his  hands, 
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and  he  stood  for  a  few  moments 
motionless,  just  within  the  door,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  In  that 

posture  he  continued  till  Mrs 

had  retired,  shutting  the  door  after 
her,  when  he  turned  suddenly  to- 
wards the  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  in 
which  Mr  E— —  was  sitting,  much 
agitated — approached,  and  falling 
down  on  his  knees,  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  through  which 
the  tears  presently  fell  like  rain ; 
and  after  many  choking  sobs  and 
sighs,  faltered,  "  Oh,  Mr  E !" 

"  What  do  you  want  with  ME,  Mr 

H ?"  enquired  Mr  E ,  in  a 

low  tone,  but  very  calmly. 

"  Oh,  kind,  good,  abused  sir !  I 
have  behaved  like  a  villain  to  you"— 

«  Mr  H ,  I  beg  you  will  not 

distress  me ;  consider  I  am  in  a  very 
poor  and  weak  state." 

"  Don't,  for  God's  sake,  speak  so 
coldly,  sir  !  I  am  heartbroken  to 
think  how  shamefully  I  have  used 
you!" 

"  Well,  then,  strive  to  amend" — 

"  Oh,  dear,  good  Mr  E !  can 

you  forgive  me?"    Mr  E did 

not  answer.  I  saw  he  could  not.  The 
tears  were  nearly  overflowing.  The 
man  seized  his  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  with  fervency. 

"  Rise,  Mr  H ,  rise !  I  do  for- 
give you,  and  I  hope  that  God  will ! 
Seek  His  forgiveness,  which  will 
avail  you  more  than  mine  /" 

"  Oh,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  man  again, 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,— 
"  How  very — VERY  ill  you  look — 
how  pale  and  thin.  It's  7  that  have 
done  it  all — I,  the  d dest" 

"  Hush,  hush,  sir !"  exclaimed  Mr 

E ,  with  more  sternness  than  I 

had  ever  seen  him  exhibit,  "  do  not 
curse  in  a  dying  man's  room." 

"  Dying— dying— dying,  sir  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  hoarsely,  staring 
horror-struck  at  Mr  E ,  and  re- 
tiring a  step  from  him. 

"  Yes,    James,"   replied    E , 

mildly,  calling  him  for  the  first  time 
by  his^  Christian  name,  "  I  am  as- 
suredly dying — but  not  through  you, 
or  any  thing  you  have  done.  Come, 
come,  don't  distress  yourself  unne- 
cessarily," he  continued  in  the  kind- 
est tones :  for  he  saw  the  man  con- 


*  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns, 
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tinued  deadly  pale,  speechless,  and 
clasping  his  hands  convulsively  over 
his  breast — ".  Consider,  James,  my 
daughter,  Mrs ." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  sir — no  !  It's  /  that 
have  done  it  all ;  my  ingratitude  has 
broken  your  heart — I  know  it  has  ! 
— What  will  become  of  me  ?" — the 
man  resumed,  still  staring  vacantly 
at  Mr  E . 

"  James,  I  must  not  be  agitated  in 
this  way — it  agitates  me — you  must 
leave  the  room  unless  you  can  be- 
come calm.  What  is  done  is  done ; 
and  if  you  really  repent  of  it" 

"  Oh,  I  do,  sir ;  and  could  almost 
weep  tears  of  blood  for  it !  But  in- 
deed, sir,  it  has  been  as  much  my 
misfortune  as  my  fault." 

"  Was  it  your  misfortune  or  your 
fault  that  you  kept  that  infamous 
woman  on  whom  you  have  squan- 
dered so  much  of  your  property — of 

mine  rather  ?"  enquired  Mr  E , 

with  a  mild  expostulating  air.  The 
man  suddenly  blushed  scarlet,  and 
continued  silent. 

"  It  is  right  I  should  tell  you  that 
it  is  your  misconduct  which  has  turn- 
ed me  out,  in  my  old  age,  from  the 
house  which  has  sheltered  me  all 
my  life,  and  driven  me  to  die  in  this 
poor  place !  You  have  beggared  my 
niece,  and  robbed  me  of  all  the_hard 
earnings  of  my  life — wrung  from  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  as  you  well  know, 
James.  James,  how  could  your  heart 
let  you  do  all  this  ?"  The  man  made 
him  no  answer.  "  I  am  not  angry 
with  you— that  is  past — but  I  am 
grieved — disappointed — shocked  to 
find  my  confidence  in  you  has  been 
so  much  abused." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  it  was 
that  infatuated  me  ;  but — never  trust 
a  living  man  again,  sir — never,"  re- 
plied the  man  vehemently. 

"  It  is  not  likely  I  shall,  James — I 
shall  not  have  the  opportunity,"  said 

Mr  E ,  calmly.     The  man's  eye 

continued  fixed  on  Mr  E— — ,  his 
lip  quivered,  in  spite  of  his  violent 
compression,  and  the  fluctuating  co- 
lour in  his  cheeks  shewed  the  agita- 
tion he  was  suffering. 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  sir,  for  what 
I  have  done  ?"  he  asked  almost  in- 
audibly. 

"  Yes — if  you  promise  to  amend — 
yes !  Here  is  my  hand — I  DO  forgive 
you,  as  I  hope  for  my  own  forgive- 
ness hereafter!"  said  Mr  E— — , 
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reaching  out  his  hand,  "  And  if  your 
repentance  is  sincere,  should  it  ever 
be  in  your  power,  remember  whom 
you  have  most  heavily  wronged,  not 

me,  but — but — Miss  E ,  my  poor 

niece.    If  you  should  ever  be  able 

to  make  her  any  reparation "  the 

tears  stood  in  Mr  E 's  eyes,  and 

his  emotions  prevented  his  comple- 
ting the  sentence.  "  Really  you  must 
leave  me,  James — you  must — I  am 
too  weak  to  bear  this  scene  any 

longer,"  said  E ,  faintly,  looking 

deadly  pale. 

"  You  had  better  withdraw,  sir, 
and  call  some  other  time,"  said  I. 
He  rose,  looking  almost  bewildered ; 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket, 
and  taking  out  a  small  packet,  laid  it 
hurriedly  on  Mr  E 's  lap — snatch- 
ed his  hand  to  his  lips,  and  mur- 
muring, "  Farewell,  farewell,  best  of 
men !" — withdrew.  I  watched  him 
through  the  window ;  and  saw  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  he 
set  off,  running  almost  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  When  I  returned  to  look 

at  Mr  E ,  he  had  fainted.  He  had 

opened  the  packet,  and  a  letter  lay 
open  in  his  lap,  with  a  great  many 
bank-notes.  Ihe  letter  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Injured  and  revered  sir — 
When  you  read  this  epistle,  the  mi- 
serable writer  will  have  fled  from  his 
country,  and  be  on  his  way  to  Ame- 
rica. He  has  abused  the  confidence 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men,  but  hopes  the  enclosed  sum 
will  shew  he  repented  what  he  had 
done !  If  it  is  ever  in  his  power  he 

will  do  more.    J H ."     The 

packet  contained  bank-notes  to  the 

amount  of  L.3000.  When  E had 

recovered  from  his  swoon,  I  had 
him  conveyed  to  bed,  where  he  lay 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  He 
scarce  spoke  a  syllable  during  the 
time  I  continued  with  him. 

Tuesday. — Mr  E still  suffers 

from  the  effects  of  yesterday's  excite- 
ment. It  has,  I  am  confident,  hurried 
him  far  on  his  journey  to  the  grave. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  turning  over 
the  affair  in  his  mind,  and  considered 
that  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to  re- 
tain the  L.3000,  as  it  would  be  ille- 
gal, and  a  fraud  on  H 's  other 

creditors  ;  and  this  upright  man  had 

-  actually  sent  in  the  morning  for  the 

solicitor  to  the  bankrupt's  assignees, 

and  put  the  whole  into  his  hands, 
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telling  him  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  had  received  it,  and 
asking  him  whether  he  should  not 
be  wrong  in  keeping  it.  The  lawyer 
told  him  that  he  might  perhaps  be 
legally,  but  not  morally  wrong — as 
the  law  certainly  forbade  such  pay- 
ments, and  yet  he  was,  by  very  far, 
the  largest  creditor.  "  Let  me  act 
right,  then,  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man !  Take  the  money,  and  let  me 
come  in  with  the  rest  of  the  credi- 
tors."— Mr withdrew.  He  must 

have  seen  but  seldom  such  an  in- 
stance of  noble  conscientiousness  !  I 

remonstrated  with  Mr  E .  "  No, 

no,  Doctor,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  en- 
deavoured strictly  to  do  my  duty 
during  life — I  will  not  begin  roguery 
on  my  death-bed  !" — "  Possibly  you 

ay  not  receive  a  penny  in  the  pound, 

[r  E ,"  said  I. 

"  But  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of 
quitting  life  with  a  clear  conscience!" 


m 
Mr 


Monday. — [A  week  afterwards.] — 
The  "  weary  wheels  of  life"  will  soon 
"  stand  still !"  All  is  calm  and  se- 
rene with  E as  a  summer  even- 
ing's sunset !  He  is  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  with  his  God.  It  is 
like  entering  the  porch  of  heaven, 
and  listening  to  an  angel,  to  visit  and 

converse  with  E .  This  morning 

he  received  the  reward  of  his  noble 

conduct  in  the  matter   of  H 's 

bankruptcy.  The  assignees  have 
wound  up  the  affairs,  and  found  them 
not  near  so  desperate  as  had  been 
apprehended.  The  business  was  still 

to  be  carried  on  in  H 's  name ; 

and  the  solicitor,  who  had  been  sent 

for  by  E to  receive  the  L.3000 

iu  behalf  of  the  assignees,  called  this 
morning  with  a  cheque  for  L.3500, 
and  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from  the  assignees.  They  informed 
him  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  concern's  yet  discharging  the 
heavy  amount  of  his  claim,  and  that 
they  would  see  to  its  being  paid  to 
whomsoever  he  might  appoint. — 

H had  set  sail  for  America,  the 

very  day  he  had  called  on  E ,  and 

had  left  word  that  he  should  never 

return.     E altered  his  will  this 

evening,  in  the  presence  of  myself 

and  Dr  D .    He  left  about  L.4000 

to  his  niece,  "  and  whatever  sums 
might  be  from  time  to  time  paid  in 
from  H— — 's  business ;"  five  guineas 


for  a  yearly  prize  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  summary  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy  every  year,  in  one  of  the 
Scotch  colleges  j  and  ten  pounds  to 
be  delivered  every  Christmas  to  ten 
poor  men,  as  long  as  they  lived,  and 
who  had  already  received  the  gratui- 
ty for  several  years  ;  "  and  to  J • 

H ,  the  full  and  hearty  forgive- 
ness, and  prayers  to  God  that  he  may 
return  to  a  course  of  virtue  and  true 
piety,  before  it  is  too  late."  *  *  * 
"  How  is  it,"  said  he,  addressing  Dr 
D and  me,  "  that  you  have  nei- 
ther of  you  said  any  thing  to  me  about 
examining  my  body  after  my  de- 
cease ?"  Dr  D replied,  that  he 

had  often  thought  of  asking  his  per- 
missioa,  but  had  kept  delaying  from 
day  to  day.  "  Why  ?"  enquired 

E ,  with  a  smile  of  surprise,  "  do 

you  fancy  I  have  any  silly  fears  or 
prejudices  on  the  subject?  That  I 
am  anxious  about  the  shell  when  the 
kernel  is  gone?  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  would  rather  give  me  pleasure 
than  otherwise,  to  think  that  by  an 
examination  of  my  body,  the  cause 
of  medical  science  might  be  advan- 
ced, and  so  minister  a  little  to  my 
species.  I  must  however,  say  you 
NAY  ;  for  I  promised  my  poor  wife 
that  I  would  forbid  it.  She  had  pre- 
judices, and  I  have  a  right  to  respect 
them." 

Wednesday. — He  looked  much  re- 
duced this  evening.  1  had  hurried 
to  his  lodgings,  to  communicate 
what  I  considered  would  be  the  gra- 
tifying intelligence,  that  the  highest 
prize  of  a  foreign  learned  society  had 
just  been  awarded  him,  for  his  work 
on  ,  together  with  a  fellow- 
ship. My  heated  and  hurried  man- 
ner somewhat  discomposed  him; 
and  before  I  had  communicated  my 
news,  he  asked,  with  some  agitation, 
"  What ! — Some  new  misfortune  ?" — • 
When  I  had  told  him  my  errand, — 
"  Oh,  bubble  !  bubble!  bubble  !"  he 
exclaimed,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  "would  I  not  give 
10,000  of  these  for  a  poor  man's 
blessing?  Are  these,  these, the  trifles 
men  toil  through  a  life  for? — Oh,  if 
it  had  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  single 
glimpse  of  what  I  now  see,  thirty 
years  ago,  how  true  an  estimate  I 
should  have  formed  of  the  littleness 
— the  vanity  of  human  applause ! 
How  much  happier  would  my  end 
have  been!  How  much  nearer 
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should  I  have  come  to  the  character 
of  a  true  philosopher — an  impartial, 
independent,  sincere  teacher  of  the 
truth,  for  its  own  sake  !" — "  But 
honours  of  this  kind  are  of  admirable 

service  to  science,  Mr  E ,"  said 

I,  "  as  supplying  strong  incentives 
and  stimulants  to  a  pursuit  of  philo- 
sophy." 

"  Yes — hut  does  it  not  argue  a  de- 
fect in  the  constitution  of  men's 
minds  to  require  them  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  stimulants  in  medicine,  Doc- 
tor ?— Don't  they  presuppose  a  mor- 
bid sluggishness  in  the  parts  they 
are  applied  to  ?  Do  you  ever  sti- 
mulate a  healthy  organ  ? — So  is  it 
with  the  little  honours  and  distinc- 
tions we  are  speaking  of.  Directly 
a  man  becomes  anxious  about  ob- 
taining them,  his  mind  has  lost  its 
healthy  tone — its  sympathies  with 
truth — with  real  philosophy." 

"  Would  you,  then,  discourage 
striving  for  them  ?  Would  you 
banish  honours  and  prizes  from  the 
scientific  world  ?" 

"  Assuredly — altogether — did  we 
but  exist  in  a  better  state  of  society 
than  Ave  do.*  *  What  is  the  proper 
spirit  in  which,  as  matters  at  present 
stand,  a  philosopher  should  accept 
of  honours  ? — Merely  as  evidences, 
testimonials,  to  the  multitudeof  those 
who  are  otherwise  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating his  merits,  and  would  set 
him  down  as  a  dreamer — a  visionary 
— but  that  they  saw  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who 
are  likely  to  canvass  his  claims 
strictly.  They  compel  the  deference, 
if  not  respect,  of  the  o/  ^oxxoi.  A 
philosopher  ought  to  receive  them, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  in  self-defence 
— a  shut-mouth  to  babbling  envious 
gainsayers.  Were  all  the  world  philo- 
sophers, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
not  merely  would  honours  be  unne- 
cessary, but  an  insult — a  reproach. 
Directly,  a  philosopher  is  conscious 
that  the  love  of  fame — the  ambition 
to  secure  such  distinctions,  is  gradu- 
ally insinuating — interweaving  itself 
with  the  very  texture  of  his  mind ; 
that  considerations  of  that  kind  are 
becoming  necessary  in  any  degree  to 
prompt  him  to  undertake  or  prose- 
cute scientific  pursuits,  he  may  write 
ICHABOD  on  the  door  of  his  soul's 
temple — for  the  glory  is  departed. 
His  motives  are  spurious;  his  fires 
false!  To  the  exact  extent  of  the 
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necessity  for  such  motives  is,  as  it 
were,  the  pure  ore  of  his  soul  adul- 
terated. Minerva'sjealous  eyes  can 
detect  the  slightest  vacillation  or  in- 
consistency in  her  votaries,  and  dis- 
cover her  rival  even  before  the  votary 
himself  is  sensible  of  her  existence  ; 
and  withdraws  from  her  faithless 
admirer,  in  cold  disdain,  perhaps 
never  to  return.  Do  you  think  that 
Archimedes,  Plato,  or  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  would  have  cared  astraw  for 
even  royal  honours  ?  The  true  test, 
believe  me — the  almost  infallible  cri- 
terion of  a  man's  having  attained  to 
true  greatness  of  mind — to  the  true 
philosophic  temper,  is,  his  utter  in- 
difference to  all  sorts  of  honours  and 
distinctions.  Why  ? — What  seeks  he 
— or  proposes  to  seek — but  TRUTH  ? 
Is  he  to  stop  in  the  race,  to  look  after 
Atalanta's  apples  ?  He  should  endure 
honours,  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  them.  It  one  apple  hitches  in 
his  vest,  he  may  carry  it  with  him, 
not  stop  to  dislodge  it.  Scientific 
distinctions  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  be- 
cause it  is  defective.  A  mere  ambi- 
tious struggle  for  college  honours, 
through  rivalry,  has  induced  many  a 
man  to  enter  so  far  upon  philosophi- 
cal studies,  as  that  their  charms, 
unfolding  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
gress, have  been,  of  themselves,  at  last 
sufficient  to  prevail  upon  him  to  go 
onwards — to  love  science  for  herself 
alone.  Honours  make  a  man  open 
his  eyes,  who  would  else  have  gone 
to  his  grave  with  them  shut:  and 
when  once  he  has  seen  the  divinity 
of  truth,  he  laughs  at  obstacles,  and 
follows  it,  through  evil  and  good 
report— if  his  soul  be  properly  con- 
stituted— if  it  have  in  it  any  of  the 
nobler  sympathies  of  our  nature. — 
That  is  my  homily  on  honours"  said 
he,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  not  wil- 
fully preached  and  practised  different 
things,  I  assure  you,"  he  continued, 
with  a  modest  air,  "  but  through  life 
have  striven  to  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. Still,  I  never  saw  so  clearly 
as  at  this  moment  how  small  my 
success  has  been — to  what  an  extent 
I  have  been  influenced  by  incorrect 
motives — as  far  as  an  over-valuing 
of  the  world's  honours  may  be  so 
considered.  Now  I  see  through  no 
such  magnifying  medium;  the  mists 
and  vapours  are  dispersing;  and  I 
begin  to  soe  that  these  objects  are  in 
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themselves  little,  even  to  nothing- 
ness.— The  general  retrospect  of 
my  life  is  far  from  satisfactory," 
continued  E— —  with  a  sigh — "  and 
fills  me  with  real  sorrow !" — "  Why?" 
— I  enquired  with  surprise.  "  Why, 
for  this  one  reason — because  I  have 
in  a  measure  sacrificed  my  religion 
to  philosophy !  Oh — will  my  Maker 
thus  be  put  off  with  the  mere  lees — 
the  refuse — of  my  time  and  ener- 

?ies  ?  For  one  hour  in  the  day,  that 
have  devoted  to  him,  have  I  not 
given  twelve  or  fourteen  to  my  own 
pursuits  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  this 
shortly — in  a  few  hours— perhaps 
moments — when  I  stand  suddenly  m 
the  presence  of  GOD — when  I  see 
Him  face  to  face  ! — Oh,  Doctor  ! — 
my  heart  sinks  and  sickens  at  the 
thought ! — shall  I  not  be  speechless  as 
one  of  old?" 

I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  unne- 
cessarily severe  with  himself — that 
he  "  wrote  bitter  things  against  him- 
self." 

"  I  thought  so  once,  nay,  all  my 
life,  myself— Doctor" — said  he,  so- 
lemnly— "  but,  mark  my  words  as  a 
dying  man — you  will  think  as  I  do 
now  when  you  come  to  be  in  my 
circumstances !" 

The  above,  feebly  conveyed  per- 
haps to  the  reader,may  be  considered 
THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  A  PHILO- 
SOPHER. They  made  an  impression 
on  my  mind  which  has  never  been  ef- 
faced ;  and  I  trust  never  will.  The 
reader  need  not  suspect  him  of"  pro- 
sing." The  above  were  uttered  with 
no  pompous,swelling,pedantic  swag- 
ger of  manner,  but  Avith  the  simplest, 
most  modest  air,  and  in  the  most  sil- 
very tones  of  voice  I  ever  listened 
to.  He  often  paused,  from  faintness : 
and  at  the  conclusion,  his  voice  grew 
almost  inaudible,  and  he  wiped  the 
thick-standing  dews  from  his  fore- 
head. He  begged  me,  in  alow  whis- 
per, to  kneel  down,  and  read  him  one 
of  the  church  prayers — the  one  ap- 
pointed for  those  in  prospect  of 
death  :  I  took  down  the  prayer-book, 
and  complied,  though  my  emotions 
would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  in  more 
than  an  often-interrupted  whisper. 
He  lay  perfectly  silent  throughout, 
with  his  clasped  hands  pointing  up- 
wards ;  and  when  I  had  concluded, 
he  responded  feebly,  but  fervently, 
"  Amen — Amen  !" — and  the  tears 
gushed  down  his  cheeks.  My  heart 


was  melted  within  me.  The  silk  cap 
had  slipped  from  his  head,  and  his 
long  loose  silvery  hair  streamed  over 
his  bed-dress:  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  dying  prophet  of  old !  But 
I  find  I  am  going  on  at  too  great 
length  for  the  reader's  patience,  and 
must  pause.  For  my  own  part  I  could 
linger  over  the  remembrances  of 
these  solemn  scenes  for  ever :  but  I 
shall  hasten  on  to  the  "  last  scene  of 
all."  It  did  not  take  place  till  near 
a  fortnight  after  the  interview  above 
narrated.  His  manner  during  that 
time  evinced  no  tumultuous  ecsta- 
sies of  soul ;  none  of  the  boisterous 
extravagance  of  enthusiasm.  His 
departure  was  like  that  of  the  sun, 
sinking  gradually  and  finally,  lower 
— lower — lower — no  sudden  up- 
flashings — no  quivering — no  flicker- 
ing unsteadiness  about  his  fading 
rays! 

Tuesday,  13th  October. — Miss 
E sent  word  that  her  uncle  ap- 
peared dying,  and  had  expressed  a 

wish  to  see  both  Dr  D and  me. 

I  therefore  dispatched  a  note  to  Dr 

D ,  requesting  him  to  meet  me 

at  a  certain  place,  and  then  hurried 
through  my  list  of  calls,  so  as  to  have 
finished  by  three  o'clock.  By  four 
we  were  both  in  the  room  of  the 

dying  philosopher.    Miss  E sat 

by  his  bedside,  her  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping,  and  was  in  the  act  of  kiss- 
ing her  uncle's  cheek  when  we  en- 
tered. Mr  F ,  an  exemplary 

clergyman,  who  had  been  one  of 

E 's  earliest  and  dearest  friends, 

sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  a 
copy  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Li- 
ving and  Dying,"  from  which  he  was 
reading  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  request 

of  E .    The  appearance  of  the 

latter  was  very  interesting.  At  his 
own  instance,  he  had  not  long  before 
been  shaved,  washed,  and  had  a 
change  of  linen;  and  the  bed  was 
also  but  recently  made,  and  was  not 
at  all  tumbled  or  disordered.  The 
mournful  tolling  of  the  church-bell 
for  a  funeral  was  also  heard  at  inter- 
vals, and  added  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene.  I  have  seldom  felt  in  such 
a  state  of  excitement  as  I  was  on  first 
entering  the  room.  He  shook  hands 
with  each  of  us,  or  rather  we  shook 
his  hands,  for  he  could  hardly  lift 
them  from  the  bed.  "  Well — thank 
you  for  coming  to  bid  me  farewell !" 
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said  he,  with  a  smile ;  adding  pre-    gard  for  religion  which  "he  himself 

sently,  "  Will  you  allow  Mr  F to    had  always  evidenced.    "  No,  no — I 

proceed  with  what  he  is  reading  ?"  -  have  gone  nearly  as  far  astray  as  any 
f\t  ....,,,...,.  «m  nr^iori    O«H  oat  in     Of  them ;  but  God's  rod  has  brought 

me  back  again.    I  thank  God  de- 


Of  course  we  nodded,  and  sat  n 

silence,  listening.  I  watched  E 's 

features;  they  were  much  wasted — 
but  exhibited  no  traces  of  pain.  His 
eye,  though  rather  sunk  in  the  socket, 
was  full  of  the  calmness  and  confi- 
dence of  unwavering  hope,  and  often 
directed  upwards  with  a  devout  ex- 
pression. A  most  heavenly  serenity 
was  diffused  over  his  countenance. 
His  lips  occasionally  moved,  as  if  in 
the  utterance  of  prayer.  When  Mr 

F had  closed  the  book,  the  first 

words  uttered  by  E were,  "  Oh ! 

the  infinite  goodness  of  God !" 

"  Do  you  feel  that  your  '  anchor 
is  within  the  veil  ?' "  enquired  F«— . 

"  Oh ! — yes — yes  ! — My  vessel  is 
steadily  moored — the  tide  of  life 
goes  fast  away — I  am  forgetting  that 
I  ever  sailed  on  its  sea!"  replied 
E ,  closing  his  eyes. 

"  The  star  of  faith  shines  clearest 
in  the  night  of  expiring  nature !"  ex- 
claimed F . 

"  The  Sun— the  SUN  of  faith,  say 

rather,"  replied  E ,  in  a  tone  of 

fervent  exultation;  "  it  turns  my 


agan. 

voutly,  that  he  ever  afflicted  me  as 
I  have  been  afflicted  through  life — 
He  knows  I  do !"  *  *  *  Some  one 
mentioned  the  prevalence  of  ma- 
terialism. He  lamented  it  bitterly ; 
but  assured  us  that  several  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  age — naming 
them — believed  firmly  m  the  im- 
materiality and  immortality  of  the 
human  soul. 

"  Do  you  feel  firmly  convinced  of 
it — on  natural  and  philosophical 
grounds  ?"  enquired  Dr  D . 

"  I  do ;  and  have,  ever  since  I  in- 
stituted an  enquiry  on  the  subject. 
I  think  the  difficulty  is  to  believe 
the  reverse — when  it  is  owned  on 
all  hands,  that  nothing  in  Nature's 
changes  suggests  the  idea  of  annihi- 
lation. I  own  that  doubts  have 
very  often  crossed  my  mind  on  the 
subject — but  could  never  see  the 
reason  of  them !" 

"  Rut  your  confidence  does  not  rest 
on  the  barren  grounds  of  reason," 
said  I ;  "  you  believe  Him  who 


night  into  day — it  warms  my  soul —     brought  '  life  and  immortality'  into 
it  rekindles  my  energies ! — Sun — sun    the  world." 


of  righteousness"  !— he  exclaimed, 
faintly.  Miss  E kissed  him  re- 
peatedly with  deep  emotion.  "  Em- 
ma, my  love !"  he  whispered,  "  hope 
thou  in  God !  See  how  he  will  sup- 
port thee  in  death  !" — She  burst  into 
tears. — "  Will  you  promise  me,  love, 
to  read  the  little  Bible  I  gave  you 
when  I  am  gone — especially  the 
New  Testament  ? — Do — do,  love." 

"  I  will — I ,"  replied  Miss 

E ,  almost  choked  with  her  emo- 
tions. She  could  say  no  more. 

"  Dr ,"  he  addressed  me,  "  I 

feel  more  towards  you  than  I  can  ex- 
press ;  your  services — services  " 
he  grew  very  pale  and  faint.  I  rose 
and  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
put  it  to  his  lips.  He  drank  a  few 
tea-spoonfuls,  and  it  revived  him. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  stronger 
voice  than  I  had  before  heard  him 
speak.  "  I  thank  God  I  leave  in 
perfect  peace  with  all  mankind  ! 
There  is  but  one  thing  that, grieves 
me — the  general  neglect  of  religion 

among  men  of  science."  Dr  D 

said  it  must  afford  him  great  consola- 
tion to  reflect  on  the  steadfast  re- 


"  Yes—'  Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ!'" 

"  Do  you  never  feel  a  pang  of  re- 
gret at  leaving  life  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  No,  no,  no !"  he  replied  with 
emphasis;  "life  and  I  are  grown 
unfit  for  each  other  !  My  sympathies 
— my  hopes — my  joys,  are  too  large 
for  it !  Why  should  I,  just  got  into 
the  haven,  think  of  risking  ship- 
wreck again  ?" 

***** 

He  lay  still  for  nearly  twenty  mi- 
nutes without  speaking.  His  breath- 
ing was  evidently  accomplished  with 
great  difficulty ;  and  when  his  eyes 
occasionally  fixed  on  any  of  us,  we 
perceived  that  their  expression  was 
altered.  He  did  not  seem  to  see 
what  he  looked  at.  I  noticed  his 
fingers  also  slowly  twitching  or 
scratching  the  bed-clothes.  Still  the 
expression  of  his  features  was  calm 
and  tranquil  as  ever.  He  was  mur- 
muring something  in  Miss  E 's 

ear ;  and  she  whispered  to  us,  that  he 
said,  "  Don't  go — /  shall  want  you 
at  six"  Within  about  a  quarter  of 
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six  o'clock,  he  enquired  where  Em- 
ma was,  and  Dr  D ,  and  Mr  F , 

and  myself.  We  severally  answered, 
that  we  sat  around  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  Shake  hands  with 
me !"  We  did.  "  Emma,  my  sweet 
love !  put  your  arm  round  my  neck 
— I  am  cold,  cold."  Her  tears  fell 
fast  on  his  face.  "  Don't  cry,  love 
— don't — I  am  quite  happy  ! — God 
— God — bless  you,  love  !" 

His  lower  jaw  began  to  droop  a 
little. 

Mr  F ,  moved  almost  to  tears, 

rose  from  his  chair,  and  noiselessly 
kneeled  down  beside  him. 

"  Have  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!"  he  exclaimed,looking stead- 
fastly into  his  face. 

"  I  DO  !"  he  answered  distinctly, 
while  a  faint  smile  stole  over  his 
drooping  features. 

"  Let  us  pray  !"  whispered  Mr 
F ;  and  we  all  knelt  down  in  si- 
lence. I  was  never  so  overpowered 
in  my  life.  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  choked  with  suppressing  my 
emotions.  "  O  Lord,  our  heavenly 
Father !"  commenced  Mr  F — • — ,  in 
a  low  tone,  "  receive  thou  the  spirit 
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of  thisourdyingbrother ."  E 

slowly  elevated  his  left  hand,  and 
kept  it  pointing  upwards  for  a  few 
moments,  when  it  suddenly  dropped, 
and  a  long  deep  respiration  announ- 
ced that  this  great  and  good  man  had 
breathed  his  last ! 

No  one  in  the  room  spoke  or  stir- 
red for  several  minutes;  and  I  al- 
most thought  I  could  hear  the  beat- 
ings of  our  hearts.  He  died  within 
a  tew  moments  of  six  o'clock.  Yes 
— there  lay  the  sad  effigy  of  our  de- 
ceased "  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend ;" — and  yet,  why  call  it  sad  ? 
I  could  detect  no  trace  of  sadness  in 
his  features — he  had  left  in  peace 
and  joy ;  he  had  lived  well,  and  died 
as  he  had  lived.  I  can  now  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  that  prayer  of  one 
of  old — "  Let  ME  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  MY  last  end  be  like 
his!" 

There  was  some  talk  among  his 
friends  of  erecting  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but 
it  has  been  dropped.  We  soon  lose 
the  recollection  of  departed  excel- 
lence, if  it  require  any  thing  like 
active  exertion. 
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WE  now  return  in  our  ignorance 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Fine  Arts  of 
old  in  England. 

Of  ancient  English  painting  our 
friend  Allan  gives  a  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous sketch  ;  scanty  enough,  indeed, 
but  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  The  shallow 
rill  was  lost  in  desert  sands,  and  the 
true  fountain  of  British  Art  arose  in 
the  18th  century.  Whatever  maybe 
decided  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Os- 
sian  or  Taiessin,  they  certainly  were 
not  the  fathers  of  modern  British 
verse. 

Religious  painting  of  some  sort  or 
other  was  introduced  by  St  Bene- 
dict Bisiob,  the  friend  and  early  pre- 
ceptor of  the  venerable  Bede,  whose 
history  you  have  read  in  Southey's 
Vindicize  Ecclesue  Anglicanje,  or  if 
not,  pray  do.  He  ornamented  the 
church  of  Wearmouth  with  the  Vi- 
sions of  the  Apocalypse.  It  would 
be  curious,  if  it  were  possible,  to 


compare  those  said  Visions  at  Wear- 
mouth  with  Mr  West's  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,  and  other  pieces  taken 
from  the  same  mysterious  source  in 
later  times,  all  of  which,  whatever 
their  historical  merits,  seem  to  fall 
into  the  same  error  of  presenting 
simultaneously  objects  which  the 
Prophet  must  have  seen  in  succes- 
sion. But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
paint  a  Vision,  far  more  to  convey 
to  waking  uninspired  sense,  the 
power  and  import  of  a  Prophet's 
vision.  The  best  thatcan  be  achieved 
in  that  kind  is  as  impotent  as  the 
black  pages  in  Tristram  Shandy  to 
pourtray  primeval  darkness.  Of 
St  Benedict,  however,  Mr  Cunning- 
ham says  nothing,  but  begins  his 
survey  with  Henry  the  Third,  a 
timid  and  pious  king,  who  found- 
ed many  Cathedrals,  and  enriched 
them  with  sculpture  and  painting,  to 
an  extent,  and  with  a  skill  that  me- 
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rited  the  commendation  of  Flaxman. 
The  royal  instructions  of  1233  are 
curious,  and  inform  us  of  the  cha- 
racter of  art  at  that  remote  period, 
and  of  the  subordinate  condition  of 
its  professors.  In  Italy,  indeed,  as 
well  as  in  England,  an  artist  was 
then,  and  long  after,  considered  as  a 
mere  mechanic.  He  was  commonly 
at  once  a  carver  of  wood,  a  maker 
of  figures,  a  house  and  heraldry 
painter,  a  carpenter,  an  upholsterer, 
and  a  mason ;  and  sometimes,  over 
and  above  all  this,  he  was  a  tailor. 
This  seems  to  surprise  and  offend 
Allan ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  so  far 
from  wondering  that  artists  were 
tailors  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
that  I  regret  that  tailors  are  not  art- 
ists in  the  nineteenth,  and  fearlessly 
affirm  that  no  human  being  is  fit  to 
be  tailor,  mantua-maker,  milliner, 
corset-maker,  coiffeur,  or  even  so 
much  as  to  dress  his  own  hair,  who 
has  not  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  design. 
Are  not  the  greatest  masters  almost 
as  much  celebrated  for  their  .drape- 
ries as  for  their  nudes  ?  Does  not 
the  tailor,  as  well  as  the  artist,  re- 
quire much  knowledge  of  colour, 
much  skill  of  hand,  much  experience 
in  human  character,  an  acquaintance 
with  anatomy,  a  smattering  of  geo- 
metry, a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  and 
adroitness  at  flattery,  a  nice  obser- 
vance of  complexions,  dexterity  in 
concealing  the  defects  of  nature,  and 
the  talent  of  displaying  and  imita- 
ting her  perfections  ?  Does  not  a 
comely  costume  require  a  variety  of 
parts,  a  unity  in  the  whole,  a  har- 
mony of  colours,  a  tone,  a  fitness,  a 
just  magnitude,  a  proportion,  a  cha- 
racteristic expression,  suited  to  the 
age,  country,  profession,  aspect, 
height,  and  manner  of  the  wearer  ? 
If  AlbertDurer  drew  mathematically, 
and  published  a  book  of  proportions 
for  the  instruction  of  his  trade — our 
modern  costumiers  take  measure  by 
algebra,  and  cut  out  by  diagrams. 
If  a  perfect  connoisseur  can  ascertain 
the  merits  and  dimensions  of  a  colos- 
sus, of  which  no  part  is  extant  but 
the  great  toe,  Snip  can  do  more — 
he  can  make  you  an  impeccable  pair 
of  inexpressibles,  by  simply  taking 
the  girth  of  your  thumb.  It  would 
contribute  marvellously,  not  only  to 
the  grace  of  our  beaux,  but  to  the 
health  of  our  belles,  if  their  advisers 
in  affairs  of  dress  had  studied  the 
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antique,  read  Sir  Joshua's  Lectures 
and  Hogarth's  Analysis,  and  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  Italian  masters. 
So  might  they  learn  what  to  aim  at — 
any  fashionable  assembly  will  shew 
them  what  to  shun. 

As  the  colouring  of  a  picture  may 
be  at  once  chaste  and  rich,  so  may  a 
dress  be  splendid,  and  yet  simple. 
Bad  pictures  are  often  both  tawdry 
and  dingy — so  are  ill-dressed  people. 

With  regard  to  all  drapery,  whe- 
ther stitched,  painted,  or  carved,  one 
rule  is  absolute — it  should  never 
challenge  a  separate  attention,  but 
seem  a  necessary  congenital  part  of 
the  person.  Clothes,  if  we  think  of 
them  on  ourselves,  must  be  uncom- 
fortable—  if  in  others,  indecorous. 
The  draperies  of  mere  drapery-paint- 
ers remind  us  of  the  silks  and  vel- 
vets displayed  some  years  ago  at 
Brandenburg-house,  or  a  Sabbath- 
breaking  Cockney  in  his  Sunday 
toggery — or,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
point,  a  lay  figure  in  real  clothes. 
Ill-fashioned  garments  have  always 
more  or  less  of  this  fault  ,•  you  can 
neither  wear  them,  nor  see  them 
worn,  without  thinking  of  them.  But 
the  best  and  most  graceful  offend  on 
the  same  ground,  if,  however  well- 
fashioned,  they  be  very  much  out  of 
the  fashion,  or  anywise  unsuitable 
to  the  age,  rank,  or  character  of  the 
wearer.  Sombre  habits  in  a  dashing 
woman  of  fashion  have  the  effect  of 
a  disguise.  It  is  possible  to  dress 
too  plain  for  modesty. 

Sir  Joshua  advises  that  drapery 
should  be  neither  silk,  satin,  gros  de 
Naples,  velvet,  plush,  sarsenet,  calico, 
cambric,  paduasoy,  corduroy,  bom- 
bazine, huckaback,  nor  any  other  fa- 
bric or  manufacture.  It  should  be 
drapery,  and  nothing  else — a  wise 
precept,  which  the  tailor  cannot  fol- 
low to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit 
whereof  he  will  do  well  to  attend. 
To  prove  that  I  am  not  singular  in 
my  views  of  this  subject,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  certain 
ladies  consulted  Kent,  the  universal 
genius,  painter,  architect,  and  land- 
scape-gardener, about  their  birth- 
day suits ;  and  the  wicked  wag  ar- 
rayed one  in  a  petticoat,  decorated 
with  columns  of  the  five  orders,  and 
another  in  a  bronze-coloured  satin, 
with  ornaments  of  gold. 

In  sober  sadness,  and  conscious  ig- 
norance, I  cannot  conceive  the  mere 
2  K 
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colourist,  or  even  the  designer,  who  more  gorgeous  tints  than  ever  lay 
works  for  the  eye  alone, — whose  de-  on  mortal  palette  ! 
signs  contain  neither  poetry  nor  sense,  To  proceed.  When  the  arts  were 
and  communicate  neither  knowledge  reviving  in  Italy,  England,  occupied 
nor  power, — as  anywise  superior  to  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
a  tailor.  His  craft  may,  or  may  not,  oppressed  in  her  trade,  exhausted  in 
be  the  more  difficult  of  the  two ;  but  her  treasury,  devoted  to  ruin,  ex- 
Snip's  is  undoubtedly  the  more  use-  pense,  and  senseless  ostentation,  pro- 
ful.  As  for  the  sensual  pleasure  filed  not  by  the  example.  Italy  ex- 
which  colour  is  capable  of  affording,  ported  Bulls  and  Legates  a  Ceitere, 
Titian  himself  was  a  fool  to  the  but  kept  the  painters  at  home ;  yet, 
waved  and  watered,  glossy,  light-  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  a  great  artist 
catching,  ever-varying  hues  of  the  would  not  have  been  neglected.  The 
silken  bales,  for  which  hungry  Spi-  third  Edward  was  magnificent ;  his 
talfields  too  often  receives  the  wages  unfortunate  grandson  was  profuse, 
of  starvation.  Every  vagrant  Auto-  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  patron  of 
lycus, — "  each  wandering  merchant  Chaucer,  but  whether  as  poet  or 
bent  beneath  his  load," — exposes  to  painter,  does  not  appear.  Richard 
the  covetous  eyes  of  the  village  lass  II.  noticed  Gower.*  What  "  art 


*  In  Thames,  when  it  was  flowing, 
As  I  by  boat  came  rowing ; 
So  as  Fortune  her  time  set, 
My  liege  lord  perchance  I  met, 
And  so  befell,  as  I  came  nigh, 
Out  of  my  boat,  when  he  me  sigh — i.e.  law, 
He  had  me  come  into  his  barge ; 
But  when  I  was  with  him  at  large, 
Amongst  other  things  he  said, 
He  hath  this  charge  upon  me  laid, 
Some  new  thing  I  should  book, 
That  he  himself  might  on  it  look. 

Confessio  Amantis. 

The  earlier  copies  of  this  strange  poem  contain  many  flattering  notices  of  Richard,  which 
the  old  bard  thought  proper  afterwards  to  expunge  when  that  unhappy  prince  had  lost  the 
popularity  to  which  he  "enfeoffed  himself,"  and  for  which  he  forfeited  authority  and 
respect. 

Poets,  vain  men,  in  their  mood, 
Travel  with  the  multitude. 

Yet  it  was  not  much  to  Gower's  credit,  after  receiving  such  condescension  from  his  hapless 
sovereign,  to  hail  the  accession  of  the  usurper  Bolingbroke,  in  vile  Leonine,  or  rather 
Assinine  verses.  The  author  who  beshrives  an  established  sovereign,  has  at  least  custom  to 
plead  for  his  folly  ;  but  he  that  hastens  to  salute  the  parhelion  of  revolution,  runs  the  risk 
of  being  derided  as  a  false  prophet,  and  despised  as  a  sycophant.  Poets,  it  seems,  could  be 
as  base  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  in  the  nineteenth.  Nay,  I  will  fearlessly  aver,  that 
the  moral  character  of  fine  literature  was  never  so  high  or  so  pure  as  at  present. 

Gower  has  of  late  found  a  sturdy  patron  in  Sharon  Turner,  who  seems  inclined  to  set 
him  on  a  level  at  least  with  Chaucer.  Sharon  is  a  sensible  man,  a  patient  investigator  of 
the  past.  English  history  is  much  indebted  to  his  labours  ;  but  he  is  not  quite  free  from 
that  amiable  partiality  which  we  all  are  apt  to  feel  for  what  is  peculiarly  our  own.  Well 
did  Elia  observe,  one  cannot  make  a  pet  of  a  book  that  every  body  reads.  But  a  book  that 
nobody  has  read  but  one's  self,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  one's  particular  friends,  becomes 
part  of  one's  personality — i"  bone  of  my  bone."  Sir  William  Jones  equalled  Ferdusi  to 
Homer,  and  thought  the  Sacontala  worthy  of  Euripides,  Racine,  or  Shakspeare.  Probably 
Dr  Bowring  thinks  the  Russian  anthology  superior  to  the  Greek. 

According  to  "  ancient  Gower,"  love-making  in  his  time  must  have  been  a  very  serious 
and  erudite  business  ;  for  his  Confessio  Amantis — a  conversation  between  a  young  lover  and 
the  Priest  of  Venus — seems  to  be  a  metrical  encyclopaedia, — a  brief,  tedious  abstract  of  the 
omne  scilile, — a  compendium  of  all  the  ologies  then  extant.  Some  of  the  love-tales,  how- 
ever, are  related  with  much  truth  and  simple  pathos.  Gower  had'certaiuly  been  in  love 
himself  j  but  whether  he  found  alchymy  and  logic  very  serviceable  in  liis  courtship,  is  rather 
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there  was,  lack'd  not  encourage-  pampered  menial ;  hence,  though  it 
ment."  Painting  partook  of  the  war-  may  spring,  and  grow,  and  flourish 
like  spirit  of  the  time,  and  became  amid  war  and  tumult,  and  even  sur- 
martial,  instead  of  religious.  But  a  vive  under  a  despotism — under  a 
passion  for  gilded  banners  and  sur-  military  aristocracy,  it  scarce  can 
coats  of  arms,  is  not  a  taste  for  art.  lift  its  head.  It  must  be  loved,  ho- 
St  Edward  is  as  good  a  subject  as  St  noured,  esteemed,  for  its  own  sake- 
George  ;  and  the  Wiverns  of  Heral-  not  fed,  flattered,  and  despised.  The 
dry  are  as  far  removed  from  la  belle  knights  and  barons  bold  might  be 
Nature,  as  the  Dragons  of  the  Apo-  liberal,  as  the  better  kind  of  thieves 
calypse.  In  fact,  kings  and  princes  generally  are,  to  the  minstrels  who 
cannot  make  artists ;  they  can  only  lauded  their  vices,  and  would  have 
employ  and  pay  them ;  and  mere  rewarded  the  limner  who  could  em- 
pageantry  is  so  far  from  art,  that  it  blazon  images  of  blood  or  sensuality, 
hardly  implies  civilization.  Well  does  as  well  as  the  largitores  rapincecom- 
Miltori  speak  of  "  barbaric  pearl  and  monly  reward  the  instruments  of 
gold."  The  spirit  of  art  is  proud,  their  pleasures ;  but  they  cannot  con- 
and  brooks  not  the  condition  of  a  fer  dignity.  Those  haughty  lords 


dubious.  The  leading  idea  of  his  Confessio  is  this — that  the  suitor,  to  be  worthy  of  his 
mistress,  should  be  furnished,  not  only  with  every  moral  and  Christian  virtue,  but  with  all 
divine  and  human  learning,  with  every  feat  of  skill,  and  every  device  of  wit.  Mr  Turner 
has  given  copious  extracts,  which  will  probably  satisfy  the  curious  reader.  He  that  wants 
more  of  the  "  moral  Gower,"  will  find  the  whole  of  his  English  works  in  the  second  volume  of 
Chalmers's  collection.  His  French  verses,  entitled  Petitio  Orantis,  and  his  Latin  Rhyming 
Chronicle,  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  printed.  The  Vox  Clamantis  is  a  half  histo- 
rical, half  allegorical  description  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  and  the  disorders  consequent 
thereon.  It  may  contain  some  curious  information,  and  should  be  carefully  and  learnedly 
edited  at  the  public  expense.  Gower  could  not  tell  his  tale  of  domestic  troubles  without 
converting  it  into  a  vision.  This  dozing  somnambulistic  fashion  then  in  vogue,  has  of  late 
been  revived  by  poets,  who  have  gone  to  sleep  to  dream  over  what  they  had  read  in  the 
Times  or  the  Annual  Register,— to  be  informed,  supernaturally,  of  the  contents  of  the 
London  Gazette  extraordinary.  It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  allegorical  composi- 
tions of  the  middle  ages  begin  with  a  description  of  the  weather,  or  the  time  of  the  year 
— a  custom  followed  in  the  "  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  and  in  the 
prologues  to  Gawain  Douglass's  JEneid.  The  Vox  Clamantis  accordingly  begins  with  a. 
florid  delineation  of  summer,  as  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  broke  out  in  June  1381.  The  poet 
innocently  goeth  forth  to  pick  flowers,  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  that  a  huge  multitude  of 
men-monsters,  in  the  shape  of  wolves,  apes,  swine,  &c.,  advanced  towards  him— who  for 
their  leader  chose  a  jay,  called  Wat — committed  terrible  havoc,  and  drove  well-disposed 
persons — himself  among  the  rest — to  the  woods  and  caves.  His  Wat,  whom  he  sets  forth 
as  "  Vox  tetra,  trux  vultus,  verissima  mortis  imago,"  bears  small  resemblance  to  the  sighing 
sentimental  Reformer,  the  Wat  Tyler  of  surreptitious  notoriety.  The  poem  proceeds  with 
a  satirical  description  of  the  vices  of  the  times — not  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Age," 
a  poem  ;  or  the  "  Age  Reviewed,"  a  satire  ;  or  even  of  the  "  Reigning  Vice" — and  con- 
cludes with  earnestly  exhorting  Richard  to  a  radical  reform  of  himself.  As  a  specimen  ef 
Gower's  Latin  versification : 

Sylva  vctus  deiisa,  nnlla  violata  securi, 
Absque  supercilio,  mihi  nubis  sub  tegumento ; 
Nulla  superficies  tune,  quia  trita  fuit, 
Perque  dies  aliquot  latitens  omnemque  tremiscens 
Ad  strepitum  fagi,  visa  pericla  cavens. 

These  verses  would  hardly  escape  flogging  at  Eton. 

Gower  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  devoted  and  bequeathed 
to  pious  purposes.  Like  most  of  our  early  writers,  characterised  at  least  aa  much  by  the 
garrulity  of  age  as  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  "  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances," 
an  endless  story-teller,  who  could  conjure  a  Christian  meaning  into  a  heathen  fable,  and 
evoke  a  heavy  moral  from  a  light  love-tale  ;  a  very  honest  man — polities  excepted — with 
a  fair  allowance  of  honest  self-importance ;  a  severe  censor  of  his  age,  which  was  indeed  a 
bad  one  ;  and  a  bold  monitor  of  his  king,  M'hen  that  king  was  too  feeble  to  resent  the 
indignity. 
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might  have  sense  enough  to  admire 
genius ;  but  the  pride  ot  caste  would 
never  allow  them  to  esteem  it. 

Vanity  is  a  bad  patron,  and  Super- 
stition a  much  worse.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  that  Popery  was  the  nurse 
of  modern  painting ;  the  more  rigid 
Romanists  are,  and  always  were,  as 
averse  to  real  art  as  the  Puritans 
themselves.  Individual  Popes,  and 
wealthy  orders,  doubtless,  encou- 
raged painting;  but  this  supposed 
misappropriation  of  church-treasures 
did  not  escape  censure.  Supersti- 
tion is  the  child  of  Fear — the  basest, 
cruellest,  blindest,  stupidest  passion 
in  human  nature.  It  represents  the 
Deity  as  an  ugly  and  malignant  De- 
mon :  sees  nothing  but  evil  and  de- 
formity in  the  works  of  God.  How, 
then,  should  it  imprint  beauty  on  the 
works  of  man  ?  Idolatry,  and  her 
elder  sister  Allegory,  have  spawned 
more  monsters  than  ever  sprung 
from  Medusa's  Gorgon  blood.  No- 
thing can  be  meaner  or  more  hideous 
than  the  daubs  and  dolls  to  which 
the  Papists  fall  down.  Raphael's 
Madonnas  work  no  miracles.  In 
truth,  the  church  of  Rome  has  been 
as  much  divided  against  itself,  as 
ever  the  Protestant  Miscellany.  There 
are  High-church  Catholics,  and  Low- 
church  Catholics,  bigots,  and  libe- 
rals, poetical  enthusiasts,  vulgar  fa- 
natics, and  Utilitarian  prosemen, 
united,  it  may  be,  by  a  nominal  ad- 
herence, to  Lord  Peter,  but  far 
enough  from  being  of  one  mind, 
either  about  religious  painting  or 
any  thing  else. 

After  all,  the  most  interesting  art- 
ists of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  the 
professors,  with  their  omnigenous 
qualifications,  but  the  monks  and  the 
ladies.  The  illuminated  missals,  and 
other  manuscripts — as  finely  pencil- 
led as  time  and  patience  could  make 
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than  the  most  degenerate  of  their 
descendants.  We  discover  some- 
thing of  their  way  of  living,  which 
was  far  more  genial  and  comfortable 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  We  may 
form  some  notion  of  their  prevailing 
cast  of  features.  Above  all,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  laborious  luxuries  of 
the  eye,  is  a  consoling  fact.  To  read 
the  books  called  Histories,  we  might 
imagine  that  murder  and  arson,  ty- 
ranny and  fraud,  usurpation  and  per- 
secution, were  the  sole  employments 
of  mankind — that  the  great  were  all 
wicked,  and  the  poor  all  miserable. 
It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  find  that 
men  have  always  had  some  leisure 
— that  a  few  have  ever  been  able  to 
look  out  of  their  windows  with  calm, 
observant  eyes — and  that  many  can 
be  amused  with  trifles  in  the  worst 
of  times — that  is,  at  all  times — which, 
thank  God,  are  not  half  so  bad  as 
some  malcontents  would  persuade 
us.  Many  of  these  curiosities  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  which, 
like  all  great  changes,  was  brought 
about  by  the  combined  agency  of  the 
best  spirits  and  the  worst.  Whether 
the  havoc  of  that  era  proceeded  from 
misguided  zeal,  and  indiscreet  imita- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  or  from  the 
mobbish  love  of  destruction,  incited, 
as  usual,  by  cold-blooded  speculators 
in  plunder,  for  us  it  is  most  wise  to 
consider  it  as  the  price  of  a  benefit, 
which  could  not  be  purchased  too 
dear.  It  is  some  consolation,  too, 
that  we  had  no  works  of  art  worth 
regretting.  We  have  cathedrals  still 
in  beautyand  perfection  ;  and  though 
some  are  in  ruins,  they  are  not  less 
honourable — perhaps  more  honour- 
ed, and  certainly  more  poetical  and 
picturesque.  But  the  tapestry  and 
embroidery,  the  curious  needlework, 
the  labours  of  the  graphic  loom, 
which  employed  the  well-pricked 


them — as  gay  as  gilt  and  glowing  fingers  of  the  dames  of  old,  could 
colours  must  be — not  always  so  de-  excite  no  religious  animosity;  but 
corous  as  work  of  holy  hand  should 
be — have  a  value,  which  does  not  in- 
variably pertain  to  the  chef-d1 oeuvres 
of  the  classic  schools — one  may  learn 
a  great  deal  from  them.  From  these, 
and  the  unceasing  fulminations  of  the 
pulpit  against  excess  of  apparel,  to- 
gether with  the  yet  more  inefficient 
sumptuary  laws,  we  find  that  our 
wise  ancestors  were  even  more  ex- 
pensive, and  far  more  absurd  and  ia- 


worms,  and  damps,  and  fire,  and 
change  of  fashions,  and  perhaps  more 
than  all,  the  gold  and  silver  thread 
which  they  contained,  have  mingled 
most  of  these  products  of  domestic 
industry  with  the  mass  of  things  that 
But  it  is  by  no  means  true, 


work    battle-pieces,    or 
decent,  in  arraying  their  persons,     pieces,  or  naked  gods,  in  worsted, 


were. 

as  Mr  Cunningham  asserts,  that  this 
branch  of  art  is  entirely  neglected  at 
present.     The  ladies  do  not,  indeed, 
Scripture- 
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mohair,  or  silk ;  but  flowers,  fruit, 
und  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  lions, 
tigers,  and  giraft'es,  grow  daily  be- 
neath their  hands ;  and  very  pretty 
they  are.  We  have  watched  their 
progress  many  a  time.  We  can  re- 
member, too,  when  the  cozy  parlour 
of  a  country  inn,  or  the  triangular 
sanctum  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper, 
was  never  without  some  garniture 
of  this  kind,  with  the  fair  artist's 
name  (generally  a  pretty  name)  in- 
geniously interwoven.  We  think,  by 
the  way,  that  Delia,  and  Daphne,  and 
Strephon,  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  Cupids,  arrows,  crooks,  and  sheep, 
never  look  so  natural  as  when  stitch- 
ed in  worsted.  Needlework  is  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  design.  A  snug 
room  hung  round  with  tapestry  is 
the  truest  Arcadia. 

But  we  loiter  in  these  bypaths 
and  flowery  lanes— -fugit  irrepara- 
bile  tempus — it  is  past  twelve,  and  we 
are  still  in  the  14th  century.  If  you 
please,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  year 
1526,  when  Holbein  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  the  first  time  our  dear 
little  isle  entertained  a  great  painter. 
He  was  a  native  of  Basle ;  but  finding 
the  salubrious  influences  of  native 
air  counteracted  by  an  over-rating 
wife  and  an  under-rating  public,  he 
came  to  the  court  of  bluff"  King  Harry. 
His  first  English  patron  was  the  Earl 
of  Arundel — a  title  to  which  art  owes 
something,  and  chronology  more. 

Hans  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
literal  prosaic  portrait-painter,  who 
drew  correctly  what  he  saw,  but  saw 
only  with  every-day  eyes,  and  made 
a  dead  map  of  the  human  counte- 
nance,— devoid  of  all  that  makes 
beauty  charming,  or  irregularity  cha- 
racteristic. Those  who  have  seen 
his  "  Dance  of  Death,"  will  not  readi- 
ly believe  that  he  wanted  invention. 
He  who  could  impart  expression  to 
a  skull,  and  intellectual  interest  to 
all  varieties  of  corruption,  could 
scarce  be  a  mechanical  matter-of- 
fact  person.  Neither  is  it  true  that 
his  portraits  are  without  meaning, 
though  they  may  not  be  distinguished 
for  grace.  They  are  like  what  his 
sitters  for  the  most  part  were,  and 
were  content  to  be  represented — 
kings,  queens,  lords,  and  ladies,  not 
divinities,  nor  very  amiable  men  and 
women.  But  when  he  had  a  worthy 
subject,  he  could  do  ample  justice — 
witness  his  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 


whom  he  has  combined,  what  seldom 
meet,  regular  beauty,  with  the  cast 
of  thought, — dignity   with   benevo- 
lence,— the  air  ol  rank  with  the  stamp 
of  individuality.     It  is  beautifully 
engraved   in  Southey's   Colloquies, 
and  is  very  like  the  apparition.  Hans 
did  not  flatter  Henry,  whom  he  has 
made    as    fat,   sensual,   cruel,    and 
clever,  as  the  life  itself  j  he  could 
flatter,  however,  as  KingHarry  found 
in  the  case  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose 
Teutonic  bulk  drew  forth  that  well- 
known  exclamation  of  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  which  proves  that  kings 
were  less  courteous  in  days  of  yore 
than  at  present ;  a  Flanders  mare  had 
been  too  good  a  wife  for  him.     He 
had  good  brains,  however,  and  knew 
something  of  value,  if  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  be  true :  "  One  day, 
while  the  artist  was  painting  in  pri- 
vate the  portrait  of  a  favourite  lady 
for  the  king,  a  great  lord  unexpect- 
edly found  his  way  into  the  chamber. 
The   painter,  a    brawny,  powerful 
man,  and  somewhat  touchy  of  tem- 
per, threw  the  intruder  down  stairs, 
bolted  the  door,  ran  to  the  king  by  a 
private  passage,  fell  on  his  knees, 
asked  for  pardon,  and  obtained  it. 
In  came  the  courtier,  and  made  his 
complaint.     'By  God's  splendour,' 
exclaimed  the  king, '  you  have  not  to 
do  with  Hans,  but  with  me.  Of  seven 
peasants  I  can  make  seven  lords,  but 
1  cannot  make  one  Hans  Holbein.'  " 
It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  Henry 
employed  Holbein  to  paint  the  por- 
traits of  the  fairest  young  ladies  in 
his  kingdom,  that  in  case  ot  the  queen 
patient  playing  the  provoked  wife, 
he  might  go  and   choose  from   his 
gallery.    There  is  no  knowing  what 
such  a  king  might  do, — but  what 
need  of  portraits,  when  he   could 
command  the  originals  ? 

The  love  of  title  and  precedence 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  womanhood, 
but  surely  no  good  woman  would 
willingly  have  been  Henry's  wife- 
even  to  be  England's  queen  ?  Blue- 
beard, or  the  Sultan  Schahriar,  or  the 
Prince  of  Camboy,  "who  nightly 
stinks  a  queen  to  death,"  would  have 
been  a  preferable  spouse. 

Holbein  died  of  the  plague  in  1 554. 
Allan  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
tell  us,  that  he  wrought  with  the  left 
hand.  He  is  perfectly  right, — let  the 
left  hand  not  lose  the  credit  of  so 
much  excellence. 
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"  He  had  a  strong  frame,  a  swarthy 
sensual  face,  and  a  neck  like  a  bull." 
His  works  were  once  more  nume- 
rous in  England  than  at  present; 
some  were  destroyed  during  the  civil 
wars,  some  sold  abroad  by  the  Puri- 
tan Parliament,  and  many  perished 
when  Whitehall  was  burned.  That 
his  portraits  are  stiff,  is  historically 
a  merit — they  represent  folks  that 
had  nothing  easy  about  them.  With 
such  costumes,  such  morals,  such 
politics,  and  such  religion,  what 
could  people  be  but  stiff  ?  The 
gradual  influence  of  truth,  liberty, 
and  Christian  charity,  were  needed 
to  give  elasticity  to  the  limbs,  and 
play  to  the  features. 

It  is  no  trivial  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  art  to  record  how  ar- 
tists were  paid.  Allan,  we  think,  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  arts 
were  necessarily  in  a  low  condition, 
when  some  artists  were  paid  by  the 
square  foot.  Duodecimals  are  not 
more  arbitrary  than  popular  taste. 
Many  have  been  the  painters  who 
would  have  rejoiced  to  be  remune- 
rated by  so  equitable  a  standard.  Be- 
sides, the  instances  he  produces  refer 
chiefly  to  the  ornamenting  of  public 
buildings,  painted  windows,&c.which 
have  ever  been  consigned  to  the  tra- 
ding branch  of  the  profession.  Paint- 
ers are,  and  always  were,  better  paid 
than  poets.  Trading  painters  and 
trading  authors  can  only  expect  to 
receive  value  for  quantity.  Litera- 
ture is  not  universally  degraded  be- 
cause certain  penmen  are  recompen- 
sed at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a-line  ; 
and  are  not  splendid  articles  written 
monthly  for  ten  and~even  five  guineas 
per  sheet  ? 

Of  King  Henry's  personal  taste, 
we  have  a  fair  sample  in  the  written 
instructions  which  he  left  for  his  own 
monument.  "  The  King  shall  appear 
on  horseback,  of  the  statureof  a  good- 
ly man,  while  over  him  shall  appear 
the  image  of  God  the  Father  holding 
the  King's  soul  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  right  hand  extended  in  the  act  of 
benediction."  The  whole  was  to  be 
of  bronze,  and  the  blasphemous  ab- 
surdity was  actually  commenced.  It 
is  hardly  candid  to  attribute  to  the 
parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  the  non-com- 
pletion of  such  an  insult  to  piety  and 
common  sense. 

"  Painting  maintained  its  place  in 
popular  estimation  during  the  brief 


and  guilty  reign  of  Mary."  Its  place 
in  popular  estimation  was  probably 
low  enough — the  Romanist  thought 
it  mechanical,  and  the  Protestant 
damnable.  "  Sir  Antonio  More  re- 
ceived from  Philip  for  his  portrait  of 
the  Queen  a  chain  of  gold,  with  the 
more  substantial  addition  of  L.400 
a-year  as  painter  to  the  King."  If 
Sir  Antonio  painted  the  traditional 
likeness  of  bloody  Mary,  he  was  no 
flatterer.  She  is  old  and  ugly  enough 
for  a  frontispiece  to  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. Mr  Cunningham  has  doubt- 
less sufficient  vouchers  for  his  facts ; 
but  one  would  scarce  have  suspected 
Philip  of  loving  his  wife  well  enough 
to  give  away  chains  for  her  vinegar 
features ;  and  if  Sir  Antonio  received 
L.400,  he  was  better  paid  than  he 
could  possibly  deserve.  Holbein's 
pension  was  only  two  hundred  flo- 
rins. 

How  happy  had  it  been  for  Mary 
had  she  died  a  nun,  or  sunk  un- 
crowned beneath  the  weight  of  royal 
sorrow !  The  comfort  of  a  worse 
than  widowed  mother — the  duteous 
daughter  of  a  father  who  disowned 
and  bastardized  her,  the  devoted  con- 
fessor of  an  oppressed  and  plundered 
church,  she  had  been  a  saint  to  the 
generous  Protestant  no  less  than  to 
the  sympathizing  Catholic,  had  her 
rival's  success  consigned  her  to  the 
cloister,  or  the  overthrow  of  her  re- 
ligion to  a  grave.  The  Princess  Mary 
had  been  consecrated  to  memory  had 
the  Queen  Mary  never  reigned.  Sir 
Antonio  seems  to  have  loved  the  sa- 
vour of  human  sacrifice,  for  he  ac- 
companied Philip  to  Spain,  and  sub- 
sequently held  an  office  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  whose  favour  he  con- 
ciliated by  portraits  of  favourite  la- 
dies— no  solitary  instance  of  the  Mil- 
tonic  juxtaposition  of  "lust  and  hate." 
At  length  he  betook  himself  to  the 
receipt  of  custom  in  West  Flanders, 
and  forsook  an  art  to  which  he  was 
probably  no  ornament. 

Advancing  to  the  golden  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  we  feel  as  one 
that,  after  long  wandering  in  the  un- 
certain twilight  of  a  subterraneous 
ruin,  and  guessing  at  the  mutilated 
images  and  outworn  inscriptions, 
steps  at  once  into  cheerful  day,  and 
hails  familiar  forms  of  living  beauty. 
We  hear  our  own  language — w'e  find 
ourselves  among  men  of  like  passions 
as  ourselves.  The  age  of  Cressy  and 
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Poitiers,  of  Langland,  Gower,"  and 
Chaucer,  was  the  Soobhi  Kazim  of 
England,  that  premature  and  short- 
lived dawn  which  the  fanciful  Per- 
sian ascribes  to  the  sun's  peeping 
through  a  hole  in  Mount  Caucasus — 
which  but  forebodes  and  typifies  the 
real  daybreak.  An  interim  of  deep 
and  perilous  darkness  ensued — the 
unseen  righteousness  of  heaven  made 
human  wickedness  perform  the  need- 
ful work  which  good  men  cannot  do. 
The  strongholds  of  iniquity  were 
shaken  by  the  gloomy  earthquake  j 
and  then,  the  pure  light  that  sets  not 
till  even — that  shall  not  set  till  angels 
sing  the  vespers  of  this  earth — came 
forth  in  power  and  glory.  Happier 
days  have  been  before  and  since, 
than  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Much 
as  we  owe  to  the  men  of  her  time, 
it  was  no  time  to  make  us  murmur 
at  that  irrevocable  decree  beyond 
the  power  of  Jove  to  alter,  which 
forbids  the  past  to  return.  It  was  a 
time  to  think,  to  dream,  to  read  of — 
not  to  live  in.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  period  since  the  flood 
has  been  so  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  poetic  imagination. 
It  was  the  true  age  of  chivalry.  Chi- 
valry never  existed  but  in  the  ima- 
ginations of  poets,  and  in  the  noble 
desires  of  men  who  aspired  to  realize 
the  inventions  of  the  poets.  The  Che- 
valier Bayard  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
were  only  a  more  rational  kind  of 
Quixotes  —  men  brave  by  nature, 
actuated  by  impulses  unconsciously 
imbibed  from  romantic  fiction,  who 
had  conceived  an  idea,  and  died  in 
the  attempt  to  make  it  an  historic 
fact.  But  chivalry  was  only  one  ele- 
ment in  the  orb  of  poetry.  Religion 
had  made  every  man  think  of  him- 
self— of  himself  not  only  as  a  living, 
but  as  an  immortal  being.  It  had 
given  an  import  to  every  motion, 
every  throb  or  the  individual  heart. 
Character,  which  among  the  ancients 
was  ever  deemed  a  defect,  a  falling 
away  from  the  standard  of  abstract 
humanity,  a  theme  of  ridicule,  the 
proper  staff  of  satire  and  comedy, 
assumed  a  tragic  dignity ;  it  was  seen 
that  each  man  involves  in  his  own 
peculiar  nature  a  distinct  ideal — and 
that  the  perfection  of  one  is  no  more 
the  perfection  of  another,  than  the 
beauty  of  the  lily  is  the  beauty  of 
the  cedar.  Yet,  amid  all  this  diver- 
sity of  ministrations,  this  endless  va- 
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riety  of  hue  and  lineament,  religion 
taught,  confirmed,  and  consecrated 
the  mighty  truth,  that  "  one  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
The  daily  goings  on  of  our  business 
and  bosoms  began  to  partake  of  that 
interest  which  of  old  pertained  only 
to  those  massy  operations,  in  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  and  can  be 
no  more  than  blind  agents  or  pas- 
sive sufferers.  The  kindly  affections 
which,  according  to  the  Houyhnm 
philosophy  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
Manichean  dogmas  of  the  monks,were 
at  best  but  tolerated  weaknesses  or 
venial  sins,  were  sublimed  to  holy 
duties;  and  human  creatures,  here- 
tofore considered  but  as  the  perish- 
ing moments  composing  the  perma- 
nent being  of  a  commonwealth,  dis- 
covered in  themselves  a  principle  of 
duration,  compared  to  which  the 
boasted  solidity  of  states  and  institu- 
tions was  a  vain  and  a  fleeting  thing. 
The  controversies  of  the  time,  how- 
ever profitless  in  themselves,  gave  a 
strength,  an  agility,  a  subtle  and  pe- 
netrative quality  to  thought,  which— 
now  no  longer  hermetically  sealed 
up  in  axioms,  definitions,  and  formal 
aphorisms — resumed  its  natural  in- 
tercourse with  the  visible  and  the 
sentient.  The  reciprocal  influences 
of  intellect  and  feeling  displayed 
themselves  in  act  and  in  speech — in 
prose  and  in  poetry.  Nor  was  this 
era  less  opulent  in  the  materiel  of 
imagination,  than  potent  in  the  wzo- 
rale.  The  imposing  ceremonial  of 
the  Romish  church,  though  banished 
and  forbidden,  yet  lingered  in  the 
regret  of  many,  and  in  the  memory 
of  all.  The  mask  and  antique  pa- 
geantry, the  allegorical  and  symboli- 
cal spirit  of  the  middle  age,  still  re- 
mained to  be  immortalized  by  Spen- 
ser. The  classes,  degrees,  and  voca- 
tions of  society  were  still  marked  by 
the  picturesque  and  dramatic  dis- 
tinctions of  dress  and  manner,  while 
the  ambitious  affectation  and  ungainly 
mimicry  of  the  mounting  common- 
alty were  endless  topics  of  humour 
and  ridicule. 

The  splendid  apparel,  the  metapho- 
ric  euphuism,  the  new-fangled  oaths, 
and  elaborate  gallantry  of  the  young 
courtiers,  who  bore  their  manors  on 
their  back,  and  wasted  their  sleepless 
wits  to  coin  new  compliments ;  the 
grave  splendour,  the  crafty  wisdom, 
the  sententious  speech,  and  politic 
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piety  of  the  sage  statesman ;  the  pre- 
cise, square-cut,  taciturn  regularity 
of  the  smooth-pated,  velvet-capped 
citizen ;  the  nicked-bearded,  huffing, 
hectoring,  basket-hilled  adventurer ; 
the  traveller  with  his  foreign  phan- 
tasies, and  unheard-of  wonders,  best 
believed  when  he  was  lying,  and 
often  discredited  when  he  told  the 
truth;  the  country  gentleman  who 
had  newly  stepped  into  the  place  of 
a  thinned  and  impoverished  baron- 
age j  the  idolized,  but  not  yet  en- 
franchised females,  in  whose  ward- 
robe Avas  no  middle  state  between 
velvet  and  homespun  woollen,  in 
whose  education  no  mean  betwixt 
the  erudition  of  a  divine  and  the  ig- 
norance of  a  household  drudger, 
either  calculated  to  govern  a  king- 
dom, or  simply  fit  "  to  suckle  fools 
and  chronicle  small  fees :" — these, 
and  a  hundred  antics  beside,  not 
forgetting  the  all-licensed  fool,  that 
excellent  substitute  for  a  free  press, 
made  the  world  a  mask  of  all  pro- 
fessions— a  gay  and  gorgeous  pro- 
cession of  fancy  costume.  Add  to 
this,  that  two-thirds  of  the  planet, 
with  numberless  varieties  ot  men, 
and  much  that  was  vast,  magnifi- 
cent, beautiful,  rich,  and  strange  by 
land  or  sea,  were  but  just  disclosed 
to  Europe  by  voyagers  and  pilgrims, 
whose  personal  deeds  and  sufferings 
outdid  romance,  and  made  impos- 
sibility seem  light  work.  Natural 
philosophy,  too,  had  much  of  the 
sentimental  and  mysterious  charac- 
ter which  accords  with  poetry. 
Enough  of  real  science  mingled  with 
it  to  draw  respect  to  the  supersti- 
tious alloy,  which  wrought  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  many.  Astro- 
logy walked  hand  in  hand  with  astro- 
nomy ; — and  the  chemists  besought 
the  spirits  of  the  elements  to  im- 
part to  their  occult  and  suspected 
enquiries,  the  elixir  of  life,  and  the 
transmuting  stone.  At  once  dupes 
and  deceivers,  they  pretended  to  se- 
crets which  they  knew  that  they  did 
not  possess,  and  to  extract  from  less 
learned  fools,  the  means  of  perform- 
ing their  costly  and  endless  re- 
searches, ever  fancying  that  the  pre- 
sent experiment  would  make  them 
masters  of  the  earth.  How  large  a 
field  of  allusion  was  supplied  by  the 
mystic  properties,  signatures,  anti- 
pathies, and  sympathies  of  stones 
and  plants,  by  planetary  hours,  and 
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stellar  configurations  ?  The  heart  and 
passions  of  men  entered  into  every 
pursuit;  even  the  barren,  unfeeling 
lines  of  the  mathematician  were  in- 
terested with  human  fate,  and  ab- 
stract numbers  were  powerful  over 
happiness  and  misery.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark  how  much  true 
science  is  indebted  to  these  fancies. 
We  speak  of  their  value  to  the  ima- 
gination, for  the  poet  Dee  was  a 
better  stargazer  than  Herschel,  and 
Paracelsus  a  far  greater  chemist  than 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  quacks  of 
that  day  spiritualized  every  thing. 
Those  of  our  times  are  the  earthiest 
of  all  materialists. 

The  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
beautiful  shapes  of  the  old  mytho- 
logy, which  have  lately  been  re-ad- 
mitted to  verse,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  rich  fancies  of  our  earlier 
bards.  They  were  not,  then,  polluted 
by  Cockneyism,  or  worn  out  by  school 
versifiers,  nor  staled  by  loveless  love- 
ditties,  and  laureate  raptures  unin- 
spired by  loyalty — they  had  all  the 
freshness  of  novelty,  and  the  weighty 
reverence  of  age  and  association. 

The  more  recent  literature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  was  also 
rife  in  England.  Our  poets  borrow- 
ed much.  What  they  deemed  ex- 
cellent they  made  their  own  with 
Roman  boldness.  What  was  good 
was  not  spoiled  to  make  it  original ; 
for  there  were  no  reviewers  in  those 
days, — none  of  those  indefatigable 
bookworms,  who  would  wade  through 
the  dullest  folio  in  search  of  stolen 
goods ;  and,  to  convict  a  contem- 
porary of  plagiarism,  would  even 
read  their  Bible. 

The  sex  and  character  of  Eliza- 
beth herself  was  no  weak  ingredient 
in  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  time.  Loy- 
alty and  gallantry  blended  in  the 
adoration  paid  her ;  and  the  supre- 
macy which  she  claimed  and  exer- 
cised over  the  church,  invested  her 
regality  with  a  sacred  unction  that 
pertained  not  to  feudal  sovereigns. 
It  is  scarce  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  Virgin -queen  appropriated  the 
Catholic  honours  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  She  was  as  great  as  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians.  The  moon  shone 
but  to  furnish  a  type  of  her  bright 
and  stainless  maidenhood.  To  mag- 
nify her  greatness,  the  humility  of 
courtly  adulation  merged  in  the 
ecstasies  of  Platonic  love.  She  was 
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charming  by  indefeasible  right; — a 
jure  divino  beauty.  Her  fascinations 
multiplied  with  her  wrinkles,  and 
her  admirers  might  have  anticipated 
the  conceit  of  Cowley — 

"  The  antipevistoisis  of  age 

More  inflamed  their  amorous  rage." 

It  is  easy  for  a  Whig,  or  a  Puritan, 
or  any  other  unimaginative  block- 
head, to  cry  out  against  all  this,  as 
nauseous  flattery,  and  assert  that 
after  all  she  was  rather  an  unpoc- 
tical  personage  than  otherwise — a 
coarse-minded  old  maid,  half  prude, 
half  coquette,  whose  better  part  was 
mannish,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
her  sex  a  ludicrous  exaggeration  of 
its  weaknesses.  But  meanwhile, 
they  overlook  the  fact,  that  not  the 
woman  Elizabeth,  but  the  Virgin- 
queen,  the  royal  heroine,  is  the 
theme  of  admiration.  Not  the  petty 
virtues,  the  pretty  sensibilities,  the 
cheap  charity,  the  prim  decorum, 
which  modern  flatterers  dwell  upon, 
degrading  royalty,  while  they  pala- 
ver its  possessor,  but  Britannia's 
sacred  majesty,  enshrined  in  chaste 
and  lofty  womanhood.  Ourancestors 
paid  their  compliments  to  sex  or 
rank — ours  are  addressed  to  the  per- 
son. There  is  no  flattery  where 
there  is  no  falsehood — no  falsehood 
where  there  is  no  deception.  Loyal- 
ty of  old  was  a  passion,  and  passion 
has  a  truth  of  its  own — and  as  lan- 
guage does  not  always  furnish  ex- 
pressions exactly  adapted,  or  native 
to  the  feeling,  what  can  the  loyal 
poet  do,  but  take  the  most  precious 
I  portion  of  the  currency,  and  impress 
it  with  the  mint-mark  of  his  own 
devoted  fancy  ?  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  more  panegyrical  rhymer  than 
Spenser,  and  yet,  so  fine  and  ethe- 
real is  his  incense,  that  the  breath 
of  morning  is  not  more  cool  and 
salutary. 

"  It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  Chastity 
That  fayrest  virtue,  far  ahove  the  rest, 
For  which  what  needs  me  fetch  from  Faery, 
Forreine  ensamples  it  to  have  exprest, 
Sith  it  is  shrined  in  my  poveraine's  brest, 
And  form'd  so  lively  on  each  perfect  part, 
That  to  all  ladies,  who  have  it  profest, 
Needs  but  behold  the  pourtraiet  of  her  part, 
If  pourtray'd  it  might  be  by  any  living  art ; 
But  living  art  may  not  least  part  expresse, 
Nor  life-resembling  pencil  it  can  paint, 
All  it  were  Zt-uxis  or  Praxiteles — 
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His  dsedale    hand  would  faile   and  greatly 

faynt, 

And  her  perfections  with  his  error  taynt ; 
Ne  poet's  wit  that  passeth  painter  farre — 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt,"  &c. 

But  neither  Zeuxis  nor  Praxiteles 
were  called  from  the  dead  to  mar 
her  perfections,  or  record  her  nega- 
tive charms.  Poetry  was  the  only 
art  that  flourished  in  the  Virgin  reign. 
The  pure  Gothic,  after  attaining  its 
full  efflorescence  under  Henry  VII., 
departed,  never  to  return.  The  Gre- 
cian orders  were  not  only  absurdly 
jumbled  together,  but  yet  more  out- 
rageously conglomerated  with  the 
Gothic  and  Arabesque.  "  To  gild  re- 
fined gold — to  paint  the  lily,"  was  all 
the  humour  of  it.  A  similar  incon- 
sistency infected  literature.  The 
classic  and  the  romantic  (to  use 
those  terms,  which,  though  popular, 
are  not  logically  exact)  were  inter- 
woven. The  Arcadia  and  the  Fairy 
Queen,  are  glorious  offences,  which 
"  make  defect  perfection."  Perhaps, 
Shakspeare's  "  small  Latin,  and  less 
Greek,"  preserved  him  from  worse 
anachronisms  than  any  that  he  has 
committed.  Queen  Bess's  patron- 
age was  of  the  national  breed :  she 
loved  no  pictures  so  well  as  por- 
traits of  herself.  As,  however,  her 
painters  have  not  flattered  her,  it 
may  not  uncharitably  be  concluded 
that  they  were  no  great  deacons  in 
their  craft.  It  is  a  much  easier  thing 
to  assure  a  homely  female,  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  that  she  is  beautiful,  than 
to  represent  her  so  upon  canvass. 
Her  effigies  are,  I  believe,  pretty  nu- 
merous, varying  in  ugliness,  but 
none  that  I  have  seen  even  handsome 
— prettiness,  of  course,  is  out  of  the 
question.  She  was  fond  of  finery, 
but  had  no  taste  in  dress.  Her  ruff 
is  downright  odious;  and  the  liberal 
exposure  of  her  neck  and  bosom  any 
thing  but  alluring.  With  all  her 
pearls  about  her,  she  looks  like  a 
pawnbroker's  lady  bedizened  for  an 
Easter  ball,  with  all  the  unredeemed 
pledges  from  her  husband's  shop. 
She  seems  to  have  patronised  that 
chimera  in  the  ideal  or  allegorical 
portrait,  at  which  Rubens  and  Sir 
Joshua  were  so  often  doomed  to  toil. 
She  would  not  allow  a  shadow  in  her 
picture,  arguing,  like  a  Chinese,  or  a 
chop-logic,  that  shade  is  only  an  acci- 
dent, and  no  true  property  of  body. 
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Like  Alexander,  who    forbade   all 
sculptors  but  Lysippus  to  carve  his 
image,  she  prohibited  all  but  special 
cunning  limners  from  drawing  her 
effigy.  This  was  in  1653,  anno  regni  5, 
while,  though  no  chicken,  she  still 
was  not  clean  past  her  youth.    This 
order  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
vent caricatures.     At  last,  she  quai1- 
relled  with  her  looking-glass,  as  well 
as  her  painters,  and  her  maids  of 
honour  removed  all  mirrors  from  her 
apartments,  as  carefully  as  Ministers 
exclude  opposition  papers  (we  hope 
not  Maga)  from  the  presence  of  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign.    It  is  even 
said,  that  those  fair  nettles  of  India, 
took  advantage  of  her  weakness,  to 
dress  her  head  awry,  and  to  apply 
the  rouge  to  her  nose,  instead  of  her 
cheeks.    So  may  the  superannuated 
eagle  be  pecked  at  by  daws.   But  the 
tale  is  not  probable.     After  all,  it  is 
but  the  captious  inference  of  witlings 
and  scoffers,  that  attributes  to  mere 
sexual  vanity  that  superstitious  hor- 
ror of  encroaching  age,  from  which 
the  wisest  are  not  always  free.    It 
may  be,  that  they  shrink  from  the 
reflection  of  their  wrinkles,  not  as 
from  the  despoilers  of  beauty,  but 
as  from  the  vaunt-couriers  of  disso- 
lution.     In  rosy  youth,  while  yet 
the   brow  is   alabaster-veined  with 
Heaven's  own  tint, and  the  dark  tress- 
es turn  golden  in  the  sun,  the  lapse 
of  time  is  imperceptible  as  the  throb- 
bing of  a  heart  at  ease.  "  So  like,  so 
very  like, is  day  today,"  onej>rimrose 
scarce  more  like  another.  Who  ever 
saw  their  first  grey  hairs,  or  marked 
the  crow-feet  at  the  angle  of  their 
eyes,  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  a  mo- 
mentous self-abasement,   a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  soul,  a  thought  that 
youth  is  flown  for  ever  ?    None  but 
the  blessed  few  that,  having  dedicated 
their  spring  of  life  to  Heaven,  behold 
in  the  sheading  of  their  vernal  blos- 
soms, a  promise  that  the  season  of 
immortal  fruit  is  near.    It  is  a  frailty, 
almost  an  instance  of  humanity,  to 
aim  at  concealing  that  from  others, 
of  which  ourselves  are  painfully  con- 
scious. The  herculean  Johnson  keen- 
ly resented  the  least  allusion  to  the 
shortness  of  his  sight.     So  entirely 
is  man  a  social  animal,  so  dependent 
are  all  his  feelings  for  their  very 
existence  upon  communication  and 
sympathy,  that  the  "  fee    griefs," 
which  none  but  ourselves  are  privy 
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to,  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  senses.  The  arti- 
fices to  which  so  many  have  recourse 
to  conceal  their  declining  years,  are 
often  intended  more  to  soothe  them- 
selves, than  to  impose  on  others. 
This  aversion  to  growing  old  is  spe- 
cially natural  and  excusable  in  the 
celibate  and  the  childless.]  The  bor- 
rowed curls, the  pencilled  eyebrows, 

"  The  steely-prison'd  shape, 
So  oft  made  taper,  by  constraint  of  tape," 

the  various  cosmetic  secrets,  well- 
known  to  the  middle  ages,  not  only 
of  the  softer  sex,  are  not  unseemly 
in  a  spinster,  so  long  as  they  suc- 
ceed in  making  her  look  young. 
They  are  intolerable  in  a  mother  of 
any  age.  But  we,  my  dear  Christo- 
pher, resigned  and  benevolent  old 
bachelors  as  we  are,  can  well  appre- 
ciate the  vanity  of  the  aged  heart, 
that  sees  not  its  youth  renewed  in 
any  growing  dearer  self.  Nothing 
denotes  the  advances  of  life,  at  once 
so  surely  and  so  pleasantly  as  children 
springing  up  around  a  good  man's 
table.  Perhaps  our  famous  Queen, 
in  her  latter  days,  though  full  of 
honours  as  of  years,  would  gladly 
have  changed  places  with  the  wife 
of  any  yeoman  that  had  a  child  to 
receive  her  last  blessing,  whose  few 
acres  were  not  to  pass  away  to  the 
hungry  expecting  son  of  a  hated 
rival.  Her  virginity  was  not  like 
that  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  a  free- 
will offering  to  the  Lora.  Pride,  and 
policy,  and  disappointment,  and,  it 
may  be,  hopeless,  self-condemned 
affection,  conspired  to  perpetuate  it. 
Probably  it  was  well  for  England 
that  no  offspring  of  hers  inherited 
her  throne.  By  some  strange  ordi- 
nance of  nature,  it  generally  happens 
that  these  wonderful  clever  women 
produce  idiots  or  madmen.  Witness 
Semiramis,  Agrippina,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  Mary  de  Medicis,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague. One  miniature  of  Elizabeth 
I  have  seen,  which,  though  not  beau- 
tiful, is  profoundly  interesting;  it 
presents  her  as  she  was  in  the  days 
of  her  danger  and  captivity,  when 
the  same  wily  policy,  keeping  its 
path,  even  while  it  seemed  to  swerve, 
was  needful  to  preserve  her  life, 
that  afterwards  kept  her  firm  on  a 
throne.  Who  was  the  artist  that  pro- 
duced it  ?  I  know  not:  but  it  bears 
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the  strongest  marks  of  authenticity, 
if  to  be  exactly  what  a  learned  spirit 
would  fancy  Elizabeth — young,  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  peril — be  evidence  of 
true  portraiture.  There  is  pride,  not 
aping  humility,  but  wearing  it  as  a 
well-beseeming  habit ;  there  is  pas- 
sion, strongly  controlled  by  the  will, 
but  not  extinct,  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping,  but  watchful  and  silent; 
brows  sternly  sustaining  a  weight  of 
care,  after  which  a  crown  could  be 
but  light;  a  manly  intellect,  allied 
with  female  craft ; — but  nonsense !  it 
will  be  said;  no  colours  whatever 
could  represent  all  this,  and  that,  too, 
in  little,  for  the  picture  was  among 
Bone's  enamels.  Well,  then,  it  sug- 
gested it  all.  Perhaps  the  finest  Ma- 
donna ever  painted,  would  be  no 
more  than  a  meek,  pious,  pretty  wo- 
man, and  an  innocent  child,  if  we 
knew  not  whom  it  was  meant  for. 

Little  as  genuine  art  was  cultiva- 
ted or  encouraged  under  Elizabeth, 
portrait,  which,  in  strict  speech,  is 
historical,  contra-distinguished  from 
poetical,  painting  was  not  neglected. 
The  features  of  most  of  her  worthies, 
warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  and  di- 
vines, have  been  recorded  with  fide- 
lity, or  at  least  with  much  verisimi- 
litude. There  is  a  decided  cast  of 
countenance,  a  family  likeness,  in  all 
the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
which  can  no  more  be  mistaken  than 
described.  It  is  not  that  sameness 
which  an  unimaginative  dauber  can- 
not help  impressing  on  a  generation 
of  sitters — it  is  not  the  "  foolish  face" 
transmitted  through  a  whole  pedi- 
gree of  country  gentlemen — it  is  not 
the  generic  likeness  of  a  breed — the 
gentilitious  contour  of  a  nation. 
Every  face  has  its  own  character, 
and  the  degrees  of  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness are  abundantly  varied.  Shak- 
speare  is  as  unlike  Darnley  as  Darn- 
ley  is  unlike  Cecil,  or  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  unlike  the  Scottish  Mary. 
But  so  is  the  style  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas  utterly  different  from  Hook- 
er's Ecclesiastical  Polity,  or  Bur- 
leigh's  State  Papers ;  yet  it  is  mani- 
festly the  style  of  the  same  period. 
The  analogy  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  style  of  features  and  expres- 
sion. If  any  one,  having  the  oppor- 
tunity, which,  alas !  I  have  not,  will 
examine  Lodge,  Vertue,  or  any  well- 
engraved  series  of  portraits,  or  a  de- 
cent gallery  of  family  pictures,  he 


will  verify  an  observation,  which 
words  can  but  ill  convey,  and  argu- 
ment cannot  prove.  The  Elizabethan 
physiognomy  prevailed,  with  slight 
variation  in  the  generic  character, 
through  the  reign  of  her  successor, 
and  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  First, 
though  the  superior  genius  of  Van- 
dyke superadded  to  that  character  a 
grace,  a  life,  power,  action,  thought, 
nre,  and  generosity,  that  was  his  own. 
The  Cavaliers,  however,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  men  of  more  ho- 
nour than  principle — more  passion- 
ate than  meditative — more  elegant 
than  profound.  We  may  vainly  re- 
gret that'  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shak- 
speare,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  had  not  a 
Vandyke  to  draw  them.  Of  the  Pu- 
ritans, such  as  were  gentlemen  pre- 
served, beneath  the  cropped  heads 
and  high-crowned  hats,  the  ancient 
English  contour,  though  the  free  play 
and  transparency  of  looks  are  gone. 
Heaven  help  the  Puritans  had  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  been  permitted  to  realize 
their  ideal  in  church  and  state  !  Ere 
one  generation  had  passed  away, 
not  a  pretty  woman  would  have  ex- 
isted between  John-o' Groat's  house 
and  Lizard  Point.  To  see  the  havoc 
which  Puritanism  makes  in  the  love- 
liest faces,  even  after  they  are  fully 
formed,  what  would  be  its  effect  on 
plastic  infancy — how  would  it  inten- 
sify itself  by  traduction ! 

Another  race  of  visages  came  in 
with  the  Restoration,  and  yet  another 
with  the  House  of  Hanover.  We  are 
ourselves  a  fourth ;  but  this  is  anti- 
cipation. Who  were  the  artists  who 
pourtrayed  the  luminaries  of  the 
Maiden  reign,  is  not  exactly  record- 
ed. As  economy  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  few  foreigners  seem  to  have 
been  tempted  across  the  Channel. 
We  read,  however,  of  one  Lucas 
de  Heere,  a  native  of  Ghent,  a  poet, 
a  painter,  and  wit,  who  visited  Eng- 
land, and  executed  several  portraits. 
He  was  employed  to  paint  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  which, 
among  other  allegorical  emblems  of 
nations,  as  the  representative  and 
express  image  of  Anglicism,  he  drew 
a  naked  man,  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  various  coloured  cloths!  His 
witticism,  which  is  manifestly  de- 
scended from  the  ass  and  trusses  of 
hay,  was  borrowed  from  Andrew 
Borde's  Induction  to  Knowledge, 
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Erefixed  to  which  is  the  figure  of  an 
nglish  Adamite,  with  these  lines : 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 
Musing  in  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear." 

Andrew  Borde,  a  doctor  of  physic, 
and  a  man  of  much  learning,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  Merry-An- 
drew. Times  are  altered.  There 
is  now  no  such  character  as  the  eru- 
dite Buffoon,  the  Mountebank  of  Ge- 
nius, the  Vagabond  Philosopher, — no 
Tom  Brown,  no  Beronicius,  no  Pa- 
racelsus. The  men  of  highest  en- 
dowments, and  greatest  acquire- 
ments, are  distinguished  by  domes- 
tic virtues,  and  regularity  of  life. — 
So  much  the  better  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  all  the  worse 
for  their  biographers. 

Hiliard,  Oliver,  and  Cooper,  are 
the  first  native  names  that  occur  in 
the  list  of  British  artists.  They  were 
all  miniature  painters;  and  may  have 
preserved  the  lineaments  of  men 
whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  history, 
or  their  minds  impressed  upon 
works  of  their  own.  Miniature  oc- 
cupies about  the  same  station  in  art 
that  sonnet  obtains  in  poetry— ex- 
quisite finish, softness,  and  brilliance, 
are  essential  to  both,  and  perhaps 
portability  is  the  best  property  of 
either.  A  lady  may  wear  a  miniature 
about  her  neck,  or  on  the  blue  veins 
of  her  polished  wrist,  or  next  her 
heart,  it  it  be  her  father's  or  hus- 
band's— so  may  she  carry  a  sonnet 
in  her  album,  bound  in  wavy  satin, 
with  golden  clasps  over,  or  in  her 
reticule — not  ridicule — at  least  if  it 
be  mine,  or  in  her  memory,  if  it  ad- 
heres spontaneously,  as  honey  dew 
to  rose  leaves,  for  I  deprecate  the 
practice  of  getting  by  heart,  malice 
prepense.  By  my  humanity,  I  would 
not  publish  a  poem,  if  I  thought  one 
single  poor  child  would  be  tasked  to 
learn  it  by  heart,  not  for  a  penny  a 
line! 

The  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  naturally  leads  us  to  enquire 
to  whom  we  owe  the  effigy  of  Mary, 
whose  beauty  continues  to  influence 
imagination,  after  her  very  bones  are 
turned  to  dust.  Her  portraits  ara 
various ;  the  most  lovely  I  ever  saw 
is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  vindicator  her 
memory  has  obtained — and  yet  there 
is  that  in  her  look  which  a  fond 
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husband  might  suspect,  and  a  fool 
like  Darnley  tremble  at.  She  could 
not  forgive  the  murder  of  Rizzio. 
She  has  the  glance  that  maddened 
poor  Chatelar  :  well  might  Eliza- 
beth fear  her — 

"  The  mermaid, 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sound, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And   certain    stars   shot   madly  from   their 

spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music." 

The  Stuarts,  an  ingenious  but  un- 
happy race,  were  cultivators  and  en- 
couragers  of  the  arts  of  intellect. 
Even  the  unfortunate  favourites  of 
James  III.,  though  described  by  his- 
torians as  low  artisans,  were  proba- 
bly liberal  artists.  Cochrane,  who 
is  called  a  stone  mason,  might  be  an 
architect.  Rogers  was  a  skilful  mu- 
sician, and  doubtless  a  poet,  like  his 
namesake.  The  very  name's  a  poet. 
Leonard  was  a  smith;  but  so  was 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  was  no  maker 
of  hobnails,  but  a  deviser  of  curious 
articles  in  metal — and  perhaps,  had 
he  lived,  and  Homer  been  translated, 
would  have  copied  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  Hommil,  the  tailor,  was  a 
sculptor  and  painter,  who  exercised 
his  taste  and  ingenuity  in  contriving 
costumes.  But  Archibald  Bell-the- 
Cat  cared  for  none  of  these  things ; 
and  thus  it  is  men  are  classed,  not 
according  to  the  high  function  of 
their  minds,  but  the  humble  means 
whereby  they  sustain  their  bodies. 
Had  James  patronised  Burns,  he 
would  have  been  reproached  with 
the  familiarity  of  a  gauger.  Wal- 
ler called  Milton  the  old  blind 
schoolmaster,  and  there  are  who 
have  spoken  of  Wordsworth  as  the 
stampmaster. 

Passing  over  the  reign  of  the  learn- 
ed and  pacific  author  of  the  Counter- 
blast to  Tobacco — we  find  a  truly 
loyal  patron  of  art  in  his  unfortunate 
successor.  Whether  Charles  could 
have  made  England  a  country  of 
painters,  may  be  doubted ;  for  to 
create  genius,  is  a  higher  preroga- 
tive than  he  ever  assumed ;  but  he 
certainly  did  his  best  to  make  his 
court  a  domicile  of  artists,  and 
his  palace  a  conservatory  of  pictures. 
Considering  how,  even  in  his  peace- 
ful days,  he  was  straightened  for 
money,  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
he  did— <md  while  his  political  friend- 
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ship  was  worth  purchasing,  foreign 
states  assiduously  paid  homage  to  his 
taste, — and  instead  of  ivory  puzzles 
and  diamond  snuff-hoxes,  the  usual 
free-will  offerings  of  diplomacy, 
presented  him  with  Tintorets  and 
Titians.  But  Catholic  artists  were 
slow  in  accepting  his  invitations ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  shunned 
a  country  where  the  multitude  were 
taught  to  consider  their  genius  a 
crime,  and  where  their  religion  was 
a  statutable  offence.  Yet  Rubens, 
protected  by  the  sacro-sanctity  of 
an  Ambassador,  par  took  a  while  of  his 
hospitality,  and  adorned  Whitehall 
with  the  apotheosis  of  James  the 
First.  Rubens  was  the  Claudian  of 
painters,  the  pictorial  laureate ;  the 
splendour  of  his  colouring,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  design,  disguises  the 
nothingness  of  his  subject.  His 
pictures  put  you  in  mind  of  a  vast 
parterre  of  thick-set  carnations  and 
anemonies — a  glowing  brochure  of 
double-daisies.  Every  thing  is  rich 
and  voluptuous,  but  all  seems 
over-fed,  and  forced.  Men,  wo- 
men, beasts,  virtues,  and  deities, 
are  fattened  like  prize  oxen  for  a 
show.  Rubens  is  Titian  Dutchified. 
1  should  like  to  know  whether  he 
ever  drank  canary  with  Ben  Jonson 
— they  would  have  agreed  admirably, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  too  blunt 
for  one  another.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  of  Rubens'  pictures  are 
his  portraits  of  himself  andhis  wives; 
—he  was  worth  a  score  of  French 
dukes  and  cardinals ;  and  to  have 
been  the  spouse  of  such  a  man,  was 
better  than  being  the  unloved  consort 
and  early  widow  of  the  over-laud- 
ed apostate  hero  of  the  Henriade. 
But  Rubens  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  English  painters.  There  is 
a  luxurious  negation  of  common 
sense  in  his  court  allegories,  that 
does  not  amalgamate  with  our  nation- 
al character.  The  genius  of  England 
is  essentially  dramatic.  No  people 
are  so  intensely  individualized  as  the 
English.  Every  Englishman  is  a 
definite  self,  and  sympathizes  with 
his  fellow-creatures,  not  as  portions 
of  a  constituted  whole,  but  as  organ- 
ized microcosms.  The  self-love  of 
an  Englishman  is  not  selfishness — it 
is  the  light  which  instructs  how  to 
love  his  neighbour.  He,  not  alone, 
but  perhaps  more  than  other  men, 


knows  and  feels,  that  the  very  mean- 
est child  of  Adam — a  labourer  bowed 
to  earth  with  daily  toil — an  infant  at 
the  breast — a  little  lassie  singing  as 
she  carries  her  eggs  to  market — is  a 
more  express  image  of  the  great 
Creator,  than  all  the  innumerable 
orbs  of  lifeless  matter  that  throng 
infinity  ;  that  all  the  abstract  perfec- 
tion which  philosophers  have  dream- 
ed, is  not  half  so  good  as  the  every- 
day goodness  which  human  life  is 
always  needing.  He  that  talks  of 
"  stooping  to  truth,"  either  talks  non- 
sense, or  tries  to  puzzle  his  hearers 
with  irreverent  irony,  and  at  all 
events,  does  not  speak  good  English. 
This  spirit  of  individuality  has  had 
a  strong  and  shaping  power  over  our 
literature.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  iu 
works  where  it  would  be  least  ex- 
pected. We  do  not  wonder  that 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  should  have 
individualized  their  characters — it 
was  their  business,  their  poetic  duty, 
so  to  do.  But  that  Spenser  and 
Bunyan  (start  not,  good  reader, they 
are  well  worthy  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether) should  have  made  mere 
abstractions  as  substantially  familiar 
to  the  imagination  as  if  they  were 
living  members  of  our  domestic 
circles, — that  they  shouldhave  turned 
personifications  into  bona  fide  per- 
sons— and  clothed  the  dry  bones  of 
allegory  with  vital  flesh — and  shewn 
fairy  land — and  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  —  and  the  delec- 
table mountains,  —  that  figure  the 
calm  of  a  Christian  death-bed,  the 
counterpart  of  blessed  immortality, 
as  vividly,  yea  palpably,  as  our  own 
birth-place  appears  in  our  happiest 
dreams,  bespeaks  a  might  ot  love 
that  never  was  bestowed  by  mortal 
passion — which  dimly  shadows  the 
creative  orgasm  of  the  Eternal.  I 
know  not  whether  that  partiality  for 
portrait,  of  which  historical  painters 
are  given  to  complain,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  British  society,  but  certainly 
we  are  more  interested  in  our  own 
and  our  neighbour's  faces,  than  in 
the  finest  combinations  of  line  and 
colour.  Hence  Vandyke,  Lely,  and 
Kneller,  though  foreigners  by  birth, 
may  justly  be  recorded  among  Eng- 
lish artists,  for  they  are  the  illustra- 
tors of  our  history.  To  the  taste  of 
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mediation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in- 
ventor of 

""  the  famed  Hermetic  powder, 
Which  wounds  five  miles  point-blank  would 
solder," 

we  are  indebted  for  our  Vandykes. 
Happy  was  the  painter  who  was 
summoned,  not  to  take  an  invento- 
ry of  blue  eyes,  arched  eyebrows, 
Grecian  noses,  rosy-mouthed  and 
dimpled  chins,  insipid  prettiness, 
and  ugly  no-meaning — not  to  register 
charms  uninteresting  to  all  but 
lovers,  or  set  nature's  faults  in  a 
note-book — not  to  cheat  oblivion  of 
her  due,  and  tell  the  world  that  folly 
and  vanity  wrote  as  legible  a  hand 
two  centuries  back  as  at  the  present 
day — but  to  realize  the  narration  of 
Clarendon— to  justify  the  panegyrics 
of  Waller — to  shew  how  they  looked 
upon  earth,  whose  spirits  speak  to  us 
from  the  grave.  But  most  happy  are 
we,  who,  with  hearts  as  tranquil  as 
the  mute  image  of  departed  sorrow, 
can  look  on  the  likenesses  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  read  their  sad 
but  ever  glorious  story,  and,  wonder- 
ing, ask  ourselves  if  such  things  really 
were. 

Of  Vandyke's  merits  as  a  painter, 
I  profess  not  to  discourse.  Mr  Cun- 
ningham has,  doubtless,  done  him 
justice.  He  calls  him  the  Delineator 
of  Intellect ;  and  says  that  his  men 
are  superior  to  his  women — "  who 
have  not  the  fresh  innocent  loveliness 
of  nature."  But  art  has  its  limits. 
I  do  not  think  the  fresh  innocent 
loveliness  of  nature  can  be  painted : 
The  innocence  of  life  looks  silly  in  a 
picture — a  painted  smile  is  at  best 
an  immoveable  simper,  and  laughter 
stares  out  of  the  canvass  like  idiot 
drunkenness;  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  sketch  the  corporeal  di- 
mensions of  a  sound,  to  tell  the  co- 
lour of  a  thought,  or  represent  a 
forgotten  dream  in  perspective,  as 
to  depict  those  charms  that  would 
not  charm  were  they  not  for  ever 
on  the  wing.  The  beauty  of  painters 
is  of  a  grave,  steadfast  character  j 
they  can  give  the  permanent  expres- 
sion of  conscious  thought,  and  trace 
the  lines  of  habitual  feeling,  but 
when  they  try  to  perpetuate  the 
transiency  of  emotions  that  are  co- 
eval with  the  moment,  they  vie  in 
absurdity  with  the  Virtuoso,  who 


took  out  a  patent  for  crystallising 
moonshine. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  Vandyke  was  the  recorder  of 
an  ominous  season.  The  shadow  of 
the  time  was  cast  on  every  counte- 
nance. I  can  scarce  think  the  babies 
smiled,  as  now  they  smile.  The  face 
of  Charles  himself  is  a  prophecy  of 
his  doom;  and  his  fair  Queen  has 
eyes  that  seem  made  for  tears— a 
bosom  swelling  with  anticipated  woe. 

Vandyke  died  just  before  the  storm 
broke  out.  As  a  portrait-painter,  he 
was  probably  less  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  party  than  some  of  his  bre- 
thren in  art  would  have  been;  yet 
he  would  not  long  have  escaped  the 
calumny  which  all  and  every  thing 
noble  and  elegant  partook  with  the 
royal  patron.  The  love  of  art  was 
ranked  among  Charles's  heaviest 
crimes;  and  sad  it  is  to  think  that 
many  who  loved  art  themselves, 
prompted  or  echoed  the  malignant 
outcry,  which  the  vulgar  got  by  rote 
out  of  Puritan  sermons.  Would  it 
were  forgotten  that  Milton  ever  was 
the  yoke-fellow  of  Hugh  Peters,  the 
reviler  of  down-trampled  majesty, 
and  the  salaried  flatterer  of  Crom- 
well !  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  best  that  it 
be  not  forgotten ;  for  it  is  good  that 
all  men  should  know,  that  neither 
the  sublimest  genius,  nor  the  sternest 
virtue,  can  purify  the  inherent  base- 
ness of  rebellious  faction.  Words- 
worth, in  a  better  sonnet  than  Milton 
ever  trumpeted,  addresses  the  soul 
of  his  great  prototype  as  "  a  star 
that  dwelt  apart;"  alas,  that  fine 
poetry  should  not  always  be  true ! 
For  many  years  it  dwelt  with  all  the 
servile  imps  which  the  archfiend 
rebellion  flatters  and  scorns,  with 
rage — with  slander — with  sacrilege 
— with  passions  that  turn  our  milk 
to  gall — with  sundering  of  domestic 
charities — with  power  which  sweet 
religion  never  sanctified — with  the 
foul  despotism  of  anarchy.  I  would 
not  be  thought  deficient  in  reverence 
to  names  that  still  are  mentioned  in 
a  breath  with  liberty.  What  has  been 
we  know — what  might  have  been, 
if  Charles  and  his  bishops  had  been 
allowed  to  work  their  will,  we  can 
but  guess.  To  the  dearest  freedom 
of  the  human  soul,  the  indefeasible 
prerogative  of  conscience,  the  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians  Avere 
alike  hostile.  Both  presumed  to 
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dictate  the  terms  upon  which  man 
was  to  approach  his  Maker.  The 
question  at  first  seemed  to  be,  whe- 
ther this  tyranny  should  be  exercised 
by  scholars  and  gentlemen  appoint- 
ed by  a  court,  or  by  vulgar  fanatics, 
at  once  the  slaves  and  slave-drivers 
of  the  mob.  The  infallible  result  of 
success  on  either  side,  would  have 
been  gross  superstition  in,  the  mul- 
titude, and  tacit  infidelity  in  the 
educated  orders.  The  modern  fa- 
shion of  compromise  and  concession 
would  have  done  nothing,  for  neither 
party  could  concede,  without  a  de- 
parture from  their  avowed  duty. 
Unsuccessful  war,  financial  embar- 
rassment, and  the  ostentatious  disso- 
luteness of  the  aristocracy  and  their 
retainers,  only  partially  corrected 
by  the  good  example  of  King  Charles, 
enabled  the  Puritan  leaders  to  enlist 
the  political  discontents  of  the  na- 
tion in  their  quarrel.  With  true 
Machiavelian  policy,  they  contrived, 
by  withholding  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, in  a  manner  to  compel  the  king 
to  violate  the  letter  of  the  law.  Like 
the  serving-men  of  the  Montagues, 
they  managed  to  have  the  law  on  their 
side.  But  ship-money  was  no  more 
the  cause  of  the  Long  Parliament's 
usurpation,  than  the  stamp-act  was 
the  true  origin  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Taxation  will  never  an- 
nul the  allegiance  of  a  loyal  people, 
unless  it  directly  tends  to  make  the 
daily  bread  of  life  unattainable  to 
the  many.  Financial  oppression,  as 
long  as  it  only  depresses  property, 
will  generate  nothing  but  submissive 
remonstrance.  No  man  will  risk  his 
.  all,  because  a  trifling  per-centage  is 
informally  demanded.  That  Charles's 
imposts  were  cruel — that  they  took 
the  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
poor — was  scarcely  asserted;  nor 
were  we  then,  nor  are  we  now,  such 
a  sordid  tribe,  as  to  subvert  the  state 
that  gives  us  all  we  call  our  own,  the 
church  into  which  we  were  baptized, 
because  a  certain  number  of  shillings 
were  claimed  somewhat  irregularly. 
If  the  pulpits  had  been  silent,  the 
politicians  would  have  been  innoxi- 
ous. Pym  and  Hampden  would  have 
been  clever  ministers  ;  all  necessary 
reforms  would  have  been  easily  ac- 
complished, and  Cromwell  would 
have  lived  and  died  a  simple  coun- 
try gentleman,  or,  at  the  most,  a 
stammering  brawler  in  an  impotent 


minority.  The  first  fatal  error  of 
Charles's  reign,  was  his  marriage 
with  a  French  Catholic;  the  second, 
was  his  promotion  of  Laud  to  the 
spiritual  primacy.  Laud  should  never 
have  left  his  college.  There  his 
learning,  his  piety,  his  munificence, 
would  have  earned  an  unenvied  ad- 
miration. The  conge-cTelire  that 
made  him  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, signed  his  sovereign's  death- 
warrant  and  his  own.  Protestant  in 
faith  and  morals,  he  was  a  Papist  in 
taste  and  feeling;  it  was  his  con- 
scientious ambition  to  erect  the  clergy 
of  England  to  a  Judaic  priesthood, 
to  make  the  hierarchy  a  caste  instead 
of  a  profession.  He  perceived  that 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  invest- 
ing the  monarchy  with  a  sacerdotal 
character.  He  would  have  the  king 
respected  as  a  priest,  and  every 
priest  obeyed  as  a  king.  But  being 
better  acquainted  with  the  letter  of 
Scripture  than  with  the  living  ope- 
ration of  the  spirit ;  deeper  read  in 
the  fathers  and  schoolmen  than  in 
human  life ;  dividing  his  studies  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  eternal ;  pur- 
blind to  the  present,  and  vainly  cre- 
dulous of  the  future ;  too  stubborn 
in  imagined  rectitude  to  conciliate, 
and  yet  too  milky  and  gall-less  to  act 
up  to  his  own  schemes  of  coercion, 
he  lived  and  perished  to  teach  man- 
kind, that  he  who  would  rule  in 
church  or  state,  should  be  wise  as 
well  as  good,  and  not  more  good 
than  wise.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
any  thing  short  of  revolution,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  would  have  satis- 
fied the  high-flying  republicans ;  but 
these  were  never  numerous,  and 
though  the  multitudinous  echo  of 
the  city  might  propagate  a  delusive 
preponderance  of  noise,  the  still  and 
steady  voice  of  the  people  was  al- 
ways for  Monarchy  and  Episcopacy. 
The  English  are  a  very  loyal  nation, 
and  so  are  the  Scotch,  and  if  Charles 
had  left  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
latter  to  fashion  their  own  devotions, 
perhaps  we  should  now  have  had 
uniformity  of  worship,  and  no  act  of 
uniformity  at  all ;  but  for  his  misad- 
venturous  attempt  to  thrust  written 
prayers  down  the  throats  of  Scotch- 
men, he  would  probably  have  died  in 
his  bed, with  Laud  to  furnish  his  soul 
for  its  journey. 

Great  men  have  been  among  us, 
Ludlow,Hutchinson,and  others,  that 
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called  Milton  friend,  compared  to 
whom  the  feeble  agitators  of  modern 
times  are  but  as  the  theatrical  thun- 
der invented  by  poor  Dennis,  to  the 
real  thunder  of  the  angry  heavens — 
men  before  whom  one  should  trem- 
ble, and  blush  at  one's  own  trem- 
bling ;  whose  names  shoot  terror  to 
the  heart  of  kings,  and  like  a  trumpet 
pierce  a  nation's  ear — men  to  whom 
the  importunity  of  weaker  nature 
was  a  mere  argument  of  austere 
scorn,  a  thing  unheeded,  as  a  sickly 
infant,  which  a  stern  stepmother 
bids  cry  itself  to  sleep ;  whose  Avill 
within  their  breasts  was  absolute — • 
how  terrible  then  if  evil ! — but  I  am 
not  sorry  they  lived  before  my  time. 

I  could  hardly  have  loved  them 
much  on  earth,  nor  would  I  desire  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  their  souls, 
wherever  they  are  at  present.  Me- 
thinks,  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
their  touch,  as  from  the  grasp  of  a 
marble  statue,  into  which  a  necro- 
mancer had  conjured  some  crafty 
spirit;  for  cold  they  were,  and  ex- 
ceeding crafty,  as  the  subtle  serpent. 
But  may  deathless  honour,  for  which 
they  shed  their  blood — and,  it  may 
be,  the  blood  of  better  Christians — 
still  attend  their  names !  They  did 
their  work ;  and  had  they  been  bet- 
ter, they  could  scarce  have  done  it 
so  well.  They  find  their  reward. 
May  the  good  they  did — and  it  is 
great — atone  for  the  means  by  which 
they  did  it ;  and  may  we — who  live 
to  read  the  story  of  their  worldly 
travail,  who  calmly  judge  the  issues 
of  passions  too  strong  to  be  con- 
fined to  single  breasts,  and  coolly 
wonder  at  the  dark  intrigues,  the 
jarring  reflections  of  a  king  too  weak 
to  be  honest — of  factions  that,  in 
their  zeal  for  God,  forgot  the  reve- 
rence of  truth — for  liberty,  imposed 
intolerable  bondage — and  for  the 
welfare  of  an  abstract  common- 
wealth, renounced  the  social  chari- 
ties, which  only  make  a  state  wor- 
thy the  support  of  Christian  Man — 
let  us  be  thankful  to  him,  who,  out 
of  evil,  works  transcendent  good, 
that  such  things  have  been — that 
they  are  no  more. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  British  painters  ?  More  perhaps, 
good,  impatient  reader,  than  you 
would  think — for  the  men  of  whom 
we  speak  have  been  painted ;  and 
their  effigies  throw  more  light  on 
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the  transactions  of  the  time,  than 
the  rolls  of  Parliament,  or  the 
court-sermons,  or  the  would-be- 
witty  pamphlets,  and  hard-rhymed 
ballads,  that  lent  a  voice  to  the 
many-headed  monster.  Look  at 
Prynne,  for  instance.  It  is  easier 
than  reading  his  books — and  you 
will  be  certain  that  he  was  a  block- 
head— and  that  his  prosecutors  were 
little  better  when  they  gave  effect  to 
his  bray  by  amputating  his  ears. 
Look  at  Pym — or,  if  you  will,  at 
Hampden — they  are  not  at  all  alike 
— for  Hampden  was  a  high-born 
gentleman — and  Pym  coula  never 
cast  the  puritanical  simper  with 
which  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  receive  the 
women's  petition — but  if  you  think 
either  of  them  an  honest  man,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  are  no  physiogno- 
mist. Look  at  Charles  himself— 
never  did  face  tell  a  plainer  story. 
The  introverted  lustre  of  his  eyes — 
the  patrician  gravity  of  his  mouth — 
the  melancholy  traces  of  departed 
smiles — even  the  cut  of  his  hair  and 
beard  —  are  history — biography — a 
confession.  Clarendon  has  told  us 
what  he  did,  and  said,  and  suffered. 
Vandyke  has  shewn  us  what  he  was. 
But,  oh  !  that  some  inspired  hand 
could  depict  his  last,  his  noblest 
moments — could  pourtray  him  as  he 
sat  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
grey-headed,  poorly  clad — more  un- 
attended than  the  vilest  thief — so 
destitute  that  none  dare  pity  him — 
solitary  amid  the  mob  of  scorners — 
bereft  of  fortune,  power,  and  hope 
— but  surrounded  with  indelible 
majesty — 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  wild  wide  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  off  an  anointed  king  !" 

What  a  variety  of  passions  might  a 
great  artist  introduce  upon  the  scene! 
The  judges  should  not  be  made  all 
alike.  A  cabal  of  regicides  has  not 
the  sameness  of  a  pack  of  hounds. 
One  would  display  a  proud  deter- 
mination to  think  himself  right — 
another  would  try  not  to  think  at  all 
— a  third  would  look  at  his  partner 
in  iniquity,  and  dress  his  counte- 
nance according  to  the  fashion.  The 
young,  with  hungry  eyes,  would  woo 
the  prostitute  approbation  of  the  spec- 
tators— the  old,  like  a  coiled  snake, 
wrapt  up  within  himself,  would  have 
no  sense  but  of  his  own  dire  pur- 
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pose.  All  this  might  easily  be  paint- 
ed. Then  there  should  be  a  crowd 
of  heads,  one  peering  above  another 
— here  a  hat,  and  there  a  hand  held 
up— and  there  a  foot  advanced.  But 
in  some  quiet  nook  there  should  be 
one  good  face  of  silent  loyalty — not 
weeping — not  utterly  cast  down — 
but  upheld  by  generous  admiration 
of  kingly  fortitude — and  on  this  face 
should  fall  a  beam  of  light,  that 
should  seem  a  meek  irradiance  of 
patient  virtue.  I  wish  I  could  paint 
it  myself.  But  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  would  demand  the  dramatic 
powers  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  North,  and 
the  sublime  conception  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

There  is  another  subject,  taken 
from  the  same  period  of  our  history, 
which  I  Avould  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  sculptors.  What  think 
you  of  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  Rump  ? 
It  should  be  of  Corinthian  brass — 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  situa- 
tion of  St  Stephen's  chapel — and 
should  appear,  as  all  good  statues 
and  pictures  do,  to  look  every  mem- 
ber full  in  the  face — with  the  very 
expression  with  which  that  great 
radical  reformer  addressed  Harry 
Morton—"  Thou  art,"  &c. 

Vandyke  was  succeeded  by  Lely, 
I  and  Lely  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller — 
Lely  has  descended  to  posterity  as 
the  insidious  immortalizer  of  frail 
i  beauty,  and  patrician  prostitution — 
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Kneller  has  bequeathed  to  staring 
canvass  the  long  wigs,  stars,  and 
garters,  that  effected  and  maintained 
the  revolution — we  are  sorry  that 
Allan  has  not  given  us  their  lives  in 
detail.  They  have  at  least  as  good  a 
right  to  a  place  among  English  artists, 
as  either  West  or  Fuseli — and  the 
lives  of  men  who  lived  in  the  busiest 
epochs  of  court  scandal,  must  needs 
abound  with  anecdote — but  anecdote 
not,  perhaps,  fitted  for  a  Family  Li- 
brary. Their  professional  merits  are 
now  accounted  small.  Like  the 
poetry  of  Pope,  and  the  criticism  of 
Johnson,  they  are  subjected  to  an 
Abernethian  regimen  to  cure  their 
supposed  plethora  of  reputation. 
Having  once  been  praised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  betters,  they  are  now 
depreciated  at  the  expense  of  justice. 
But  their  portraits  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth,  and  shew  us  how  states  are 
governed,  and  from  what  Salmacian 
fountains  the  defecated  blood  of  no- 
bility is  derived. 

And  here,  without  spending  pre- 
cious time  upon  the  sprawling  saints 
of  Verrio  and  Laguerre,  which  it  gives 
me  a  crick  in  the  neck  to  look  at,  or 
disturbing  the  pendulous  allegories 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  we  will  con- 
clude our  commentary  on  Mr  Cun- 
ningham's notices  of  early  art  in 
England,  which,  in  good  sooth,  is 
something  like  a  history  of  the  world 
before  the  creation  of  man. 
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THE  re-assembling  of  the  Parlia- 
ment after  the  Christmas  recess,  was 
looked  forward  to  with  extreme  an- 
xiety, as  the  period  when  the  public 
would  at  length  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  plans  which  Lord  Grey's  ad- 
ministration had  been  maturing  for 
their  benefit.  Previously  to  the  re- 
cess, the  standing  reply  of  the  Mi- 
nisters to  any  hint  respecting  the  fine 
things  expected  from  them,  had  been, 
«  give  us  time;"  and  when  the  busi- 
ness, which  they  deemed  it  necessary 
to  dispatch  immediately  after  coming 
into  power,  is  considered — namely, 
the  disposal  of  places  to  charitably- 
selected  relatives  and  dependents— 
the  increase  of  .the  army— the  crea- 
ting of  new  judges  and  new  pensions 
in  Ireland— the  abolition  of  duty  on 
a  foreign  product,  without  consent 
of  Parliament,  and  sundry  other  little 
indispensables — when  all  these  are 
considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
an  interval  of  studious  leisure  should 
have  been  required  before  any  of 
those  measures  should  be  entered  up- 
on, regarding  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  the  public  on  obtain- 
ing power.  They  were,  therefore, 
indulged  with  rather  more  than  the 
average  boarding-school  complement 
of  holydays  at  Christmas,  and  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  return  to 
their  parliamentary  duties  with  all 
their  tasks  prepared;  that  the  Re- 
form arrangement  would  be  announ- 
ced forthwith;  that  a  reduced  Civil 
List  would  be  quite  ready  to  be  tossed 
across  the  House  for  the  caresses  of 
Mr  Hume;  that  a  finance  scheme 
would  be  developed,  shewing  that 
the  true  philosopher's  stone  had  at 
last  been  obtained  in  the  furnace  of 
Lord  Althorpe's  glowing  mind ;  that 
Ireland  was  to  be  tranquillized  be- 
fore Lent,  and  the  Catholic  priests 
turned  into  peace-preservers ;  that 
the  rural  war,  and  its  attendant  fires, 
were  to  cease,  and  peace  and  plenty 
to  prevail ;  and,  finally,  that  politics 
and  polyanthuses  would  flourish  to- 
gether, and  liberty  and  green  leaves 
grow  and  increase  in  company,  under 
the  fostering  influences  of  Whiggism 
and  the  opening  Spring.  Fallacious 
hopes .'  The  meeting  has  taken  place, 


and  instead  of  delightful  prospects 
of  reform,  retrenchment,  peace,  plen- 
ty, and  good  humour,  we  see  nothing 
before  us  but  doubt  and  difficulty, 
abortive  measures  in  Parliament,  and 
dissatisfaction  and  distrust  among  the 
people.  Where  is  this  to  end? — a 
change  of  Ministry— alas !  what 
would  that  avail  now  ?  Where  are 
now  the  men  to  whom  we  could  with 
confidence  confide  the  conduct  of  the 
vessel  of  the  state  in  these  times  of 
peril?  England, 

"  Where  be  thy  men  of  might,  thy  grand 
in  soul  ?" 

Muddy-minded,  obstinate,  despotic, 
are  the  Whigs,  as  they  were  ever— dis- 
united, spirit-broken,  are  the  Tories 
—commonplace  and  incompetent, 
the  minor  band  that  lies  between. 
Shall  we  then  look  to  the  Radicals  ? 
Heaven  forefend !  Add  brutality  to 
a  Whig,  and  you  make  a  Radical ;  and 
yet,  Hunt — but  this  brings  us  back 
to  a  remembrance  of  our  duty. 

We  are  to  record  the  events  of  that 
Parliament,  which — thanks  to  the 
"  spirit  of  the  age !" — has  the  honour 
to  enrol  Mr  Henry  Hunt,  late  of  II- 
chester  gaol,  as  one  of  its  members. 
The  House  filled  early  on  the  3d— 
novelty  is  as  attractive  at  Saint  Ste» 
phen's  as  at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
new  serious  piece  of  Ministerial  Re- 
form, the  first  scene  of  which  waa 
expected  to  be  enacted  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  celebrated  monster 
Mr  Hunt,  was  most  effective  in  pro- 
curing so  large  an  audience.  The 
elected  of  Preston  did  not  long  keep 
the  House  in  waiting  for  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  nor  is  he  likely  to  lei 
them  forget  it  through  neglect  of  re- 
petition. He  arose  amid  "  profound 
silence,"  and  commented  on  the 
atrocity  of  a  mercantile  house  having- 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  "  laic 
down"  in  tallow.  This  was  a  melt- 
ing theme ;  but  it  passed ;  and  Lord 
Althorpe  was  the  next  to  arise  amid 
silence  equally  profound,  and  with 
the  distinctness  of  elocution,  and 
winning  play  fulness  of  manner, whia 
so  peculiarly  distinguish  that  noble 
lord,  announced  the  intention  of  hia 
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Majesty's  government  to  intimate  at 
a  future  time  what  they  intended  to 
do.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  inform  the 
House,  that  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  House  their  measure  for  Re- 
form on  the  first  of  March  j  and, 
further,  to  inform  the  House,  that 
the  government  had  determined  to 
intrust  the  bringing  forward  of  that 
measure  to  his  noble  friend,  the  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  (Lord  John 
Russell.)  "  We  have  selected  that 
noble  lord,"  he  continued,  "  because 
of  his  perseverance  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  bring  forward 
the  measure.  My  noble  friend  has 
proposed  various  partial  measures 
of  reform,  when  even  partial  mea- 
sures were  looked  upon  with  disfa- 
vour. Now,  therefore,  when  the 
cause  is  prosperous,  the  govern- 
ment think  that,  on  account  of  his 
perseverance  and  ability,  the  noble 
lord  should  be  the  person  selected 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  full 
and  efficient  reform,  instead  of  the 
partial  measures  which  he  had  hi- 
therto proposed." 

As  the  time  which  his  Majesty's 
government  have  fixed  for  at  length 
condescending  to  inform  the  Com- 
mons what  their  designs  are  on  so 
very  important  a  subject,  will  have 
arrived   before   these    observations 
come  generally  before  the  public,  it 
would  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
many  conjectures  to  which  a  com- 
munication of  this  description  gives 
ise,  or  to  do  more  than  notice  the 
ontemptuous    disregard   of  public 
nxiety,  in,  thus  postponing,  without 
,ven  the  least  apology,  all  mention 
)f  the  views  of  government  upon  a 
object  which  they  had  been  given 
ix  weeks  to  consider,  and  in  which 
lie  whole  country  feels  so  deep  an 
nterest.    The  amiable  modesty,  too, 
>vith  which  the  ministerial  leader  of 
he  House  concedes  to  "  his  noble 
riend"  the  grateful  task  of  propo- 
ing  a  measure  which  he  deems  to  be 
n  so  very  "  prosperous"  a  condition, 
s  highly  worthy  of  notice,  and  will 
be  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  un- 
derstand the  sincerity  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench.     Perhaps,  since   Lord 
Althorpe's  pleasing  experiment  with 
the  budget,  he  may  not  feel  quite  so 
confident  as  to  the  extreme  "  pro- 
sperity" of  every  measure   which 


their  High  Mightinesses  of  the  Ca- 
binet may  have  determined  upon. 
It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  observe 
how  this  liberal  minister,  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  another  man  of  the 
people,  are  possessed  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  decisions  of  a  Cabinet 
in  which  they  sit,  must  be  as  abso- 
lute and  final  as  the  decrees  of  a  dic- 
tator. A  little  experience  will  dis- 
solve this  dream. 

The  following  evening,  the  new 
Civil  List  scheme  was  laid  before  the 
House,  and  Lord  Althorpe  ventured 
his  bark,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
dangerous  and  perplexed  navigation 
of    arithmetical    figures,    denoting 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.   As  the 
late  government  were  thrown  out  of 
place  (ostensibly  at  all  events)  for 
having  done  that  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone 
what  they  ought  to  have  done,  re- 
specting this  same  Civil  List,  it  was 
expected  that  some  very  important 
change  would  have  taken  place  un- 
der the  economical  auspices  of  the 
new  Ministry,  and  that  the  "  new 
broom"  would  have  swept  clean  all 
the  foul  places  of  the  Civil  List.  But 
no  such  thing  happened,  and  another 
exemplification  was  afforded  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  he  who 
would  avoid  disappointment,  must 
expect  nothing.    Put  not  thy  faith  in 
Ministers,  especially  if  they  promise 
to  be  very  "  liberal ;"  they^mean  liberal 
of  the  people's  money,  or  if,  haply, 
they  be  honest  in  intention,  they  but 
deceive  themselves;  for  as  the  world 
goes,  they  must  spend  the  money,  or 
submit  to  changes  which  no  man  in 
the  novel  possession  of  official  power, 
and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Court 
favour,  is  prepared  to  relish.    The 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
country,  according  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  Civil  List,  (if  ap- 
proved of  by  the  committee  to  whose 
consideration  it  has  been  submitted,) 
is  within  a  trifle  of  that  which  was 
proposed  by  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer :  the  difference  of  the 
present  plan  from  the  other,  lies  in 
this,  that  the  sum  fixed  for  the  life 
of  the  Sovereign,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  Court,  and  his  privy 
purse,    amounting  to   L.5 10,000   a- 
year,   will  be   separated  from  the 
L.970,000  formerly  proposed  as  the 
amount  of  the  Civil  List;  and  the 
balance  of  L,4GO,000,  which  was  to 
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be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
public  servants,  will  be  placed  upon 
another  fund,  and  be  subject  to  the 
revision  of  Parliament  every  year. 
This  is,  pro  tanto,  an  advantage ;  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  admit,  that  the  whole 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  subject  was  ex- 
tremely candid,  plain,  and  intelligible 
-^he  acknowledged  the  ignorance 
with  which  he  formerly  judged  the 
matter,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
saving  which  he  had  thought  prac- 
ticable, and  the  only  thing  in  which 
he  seemed  to  fail,  was  in  the  courtesy 
of  apologizing  to  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  opposed,  for  having  igno- 
rantly  blamed  what  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

"  When,"  said  the  noble  lord,  «  I 
first  looked  at  the  subject,  I  confess 
it  seemed  extraordinary,  that,  while 
the  expense  of  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption was  so  much  decreased, 
the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  royal  household  had  remained 
unabated;  but,  on  examining  the 
subject  more  minutely  and  accurate- 
ly, I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that 
a  reduction  cannot  be  made  without 
compelling  his  Majesty  either  to  al- 
ter his  present  state  of  living,  or  to 
incur  debt.  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  not  wish  that  either  alternative 
took  place."  Mr  Hunt,  who  talked 
with  unexpected  good  sense  and  de- 
cency, rather  pertinently  remarked, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
whole  of  the  question  before  the 
House  had  been  that  night  argued 
as  if  the  people  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  matter — as  though  it  was 
a  matter  entirely  between  the  Crown 
and  the  House — as  though  the  House 
were  to  pay  so  much  money  out  of 
their  own  pockets  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  this 
country  as  a  people  from  whose 
hard  earnings  alone  could  the  sums 
under  discussion  be  drawn.  We 
are  no  lovers  of  Mr  Hunt's  notions 
upon  political  arrangement  or  royal 
economy;  but  it  is  pleasant,  in  a 
matter  of  argument,  to  have  the 
minds  of  noble  lords  and  honour- 
able gentlemen  brought  home  to  the 
real  point  in  issue.  Indeed,  if  his 
Majesty's  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  be  pleased  to  conde- 
scend to  a  few  lessons  in  practical 
logic,  it  might  be  a  not  unuseful  ad- 
dition to  his  present  valuable  ac- 
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quirements,  and  it  might  save  him 
the  trouble  of  being  "  prepared  to 
assert  that  his  Majesty  could  not 
live  in  his  present  style  with  a 
smaller  allowance,  unless  he  pur- 
sued a  system  of  greater  economy 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  royal 
household ;"  the  argument  on  the 
other  side  being  expressly,  that  such 
"  a  system  of  greater  economy"  was 
just  and  necessary.  The  aft'air  of 
the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  Avas 
managed  with  considerable  adroit- 
ness, so  as  to  afford  a  show  of  re- 
duction, without  interfering,  in  any 
the  least  degree,  with  the  patronage 
of  the  Ministry  in  this  department. 
The  gross  amount  of  the  pensions 
(the  reader  may  apply  the  adjective 
in  the  sense  that  seemeth  unto  him 
most  fitting)  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  pounds,  whereof 
sixty-nine  thousand  are  taken  away 
from  the  Civil  List,  and  placed  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  where  they 
are  not  to  be  renewed,  but  expire 
with  the  persons  who  shall  be  un- 
fortunate enough  to  die,  having  such 
snug  allowances  to  make  this  life 
comfortable.  But  the  remaining 
seventy-five  thousand  is  to  be  left 
on  the  Civil  List,  and  each  pension  to 
be  renewable  in  one  or  more  pen- 
sions to  others,  as  the  present  hold- 
ers drop  off.  Now  this  last  list — the 
seventy-five  thousand  pounder — is 
all  taken  from  the  oldest  pensions, 
and  therefore  such  as  would  in  all 
probability  first  drop  in — if  the  pen- 
sions remained  as  they  were,  all  that 
would  fall  in  for  some  years  to  come 
would  probably  be  among  those 
which  are  retained  for  renewal,  so 
that  the  Ministers  lose  no  pension- 
giving  patronage,  unless,  indeed, 
they  intend  to  live  and  hold  their 
places  for  twenty  years  to  come, 
which  in  these  changeful  times  if 
rather  improbable. 

That  portion  of  the  radical  faction  j 
which  was  inclined  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  a  "  reforming".  Ministry, 
was  much  incensed  at  the  deference 
to  royalty  and  royal  expenditure 
shewn  in  the  Civil  List  debate;  ami 
in  the  city,  "  where  merchants  mosij 
do  congregate,"  many  bitter  words! 
were  put  forth  against  the  new  go-| 
vernment,  which  more  recent  cir-j 
cumstances  have  not  caused  themtoi 
retract.  It  is  sometimes  a  grievous 
thing  to  have  been  popular.  On  the 
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7tli,  Lord  King,  in  the  Upper  House, 
presented  some  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes,  and  availed  himself 
of    the    opportunity    to    introduce 
a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  displayed  his  accustomed 
coarseness,  and  habit  of  rude  asser- 
tion, where,  in  general,  some  argu- 
ment is  expected ;  and  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  continue  to  speak  in 
the  same  strain  on  the  presentation 
of   numerous     additional   petitions 
which  were  on    their  way  to  him. 
There  were  some  Bishops  spoke,  but 
they  said  little  to  the  purpose — the 
law  lords,  who  might  have  answered 
Lord  King,  did  not  speak — probably 
they  thought  it  not  worth  their  while 
to  encounter  with  such  a  wit  as  his 
Lordship  possesses.    It  might,  how- 
ever, be  well  if  the  assertions  he 
makes,  with  regard  to  Church  pro- 
perty, and  which  may  possibly  make 
ome  impression  on  the  public,  were 
iriefly  exposed.     When  a  man  gets 
up  to  talk  about "  property"  in  an 
English  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  to 
ie  supposed  that  he  means  property 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  un- 
ess  he  make  a'proviso^that  he  is  not 
o  to  be  understood.    Now,  Lord 
ting  talks  a  great  deal  about  tithe 
>roperty  and  church  property,  and 
f  he  mean  by  property  that  which 
he  law  contemplates  as  such,  no- 
hing  can  be  more  loose  and  errone- 
ous than  that  which  he  lets  fall.   "  I 
mow,"  said  he,  "  it  is  said  that  tithe 
s  property,  but  it  is  very  different  in 
ts  nature  from  individual  property; 
t  is,  for  the  most  part,  now  the  pro- 
>erty  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
s  the  creature  of  the  State ;  and  its 
temporal  concerns,  its  pay,  and  emo- 
uments,  might  be  regulated  in  any 
manner  which  the  State  might  think 
proper  to  direct."     All  this  is  gross 
jrror,  and  mere  vulgarity.    "  Indivi- 
dual" property,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
means  the  property  of  an  individual. 
There  are  thousands  of  individuals 
whom  the  law  recognises  as  having  a 
property  in  tithes.     Suppose  it  be 
granted  that  a  Rector,  as  a  corpora- 
tion sole,  holds  by  a  tithe  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  individuals,  in- 
asmuch as  it  goes  to  his  successor, 
and  not  to  his  heir,  still  there  are 
thousands  of  laymen  the  possessors 
of  tithes  which  do  descend  to  the 
heir,  like  any  other  part  of  the  es- 
tate— what  then  becomes  of  the  dif- 
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ference  in  the  individuality  of  this 
property  which  Lord  King  has  dis- 
covered ?  It  is  not  law,  nor  is  it  fact, 
that  the  Church  is  the  creature  of 
the  State,  using  the  word  "creature," 
as  Lord  King  evidently  does,  in  the 
sense  of  a  thing  dependent  upon, 
and  subject  to,  the  will  of  the  State. 
Although  we  use  the  words  "  Church 
and  State,"  in  common  discourse,  it 
is  a  matter  of  almost  universal  know- 
ledge that  the  Church  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  State,  and  if  Lord  King 
uses  words  so  heedlessly  as  to  mean 
by  the  State,  the  executive  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being,  he  still  is 
wrong.  The  King  or  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister is  de  facto  the  nominator  of 
some  one  of  the  clerical  body  to  each 
bishopric,  but  the  authority  ends 
with  the  appointment ;  and  moreover, 
the  Bishops  are  not  the  Church. 
What  does  Lord  King  mean  by  the 
"  pay"  of  the  Church  ?  If  the  word 
means  any  thing,  it  must  be  a  stipu- 
lated recompense  for  a  specific  ser- 
vice. There  is  no  such  thing  with 
regard  to  tithes,  or  Church  property 
—he  says,  this  "  pay"  might  be  regu- 
lated in  any  manner  which  the  State 
might  think  proper  to  direct.  One 
cannot  tell  exactly  of  what  he  is 
speaking;  but  if  he  means  Church  re- 
venues, and  speaks  of  the  law  as  it 
stands,  he  states  the  fact  untruly — 
if  he  means  that  the  legislature 
might  enact  laws  to  regulate  the 
Church  property,  he  utters  a  truism 
— every  one  knows  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  dispose  of  the  property  of 
the  Church,  or  of  the  property  of 
Lord  King,  as  it  pleases ;  and  if  It 
began  with  the  rectors,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  it  would  long  spare  the 
right  honourables. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  contend 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  distributed  as  it  ought  to 
be;  but  the  evils  which  prevail  in  this 
respect  are  not  to  be  remedied  by 
attacks  on  the  property  itself,  found- 
ed in  ignorance,  and  conducted  with 
boisterous  rudeness. 

In  the  Commons,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, Mr  Kenyon  moved  for  a  return 
of  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  view 
of  shewing  that,  if  the  poor  were  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  the  land  which  lies 
waste,  their  distresses  would  be 
relieved,  and  they  would  be  fed, 
through  the  labour  of  their  own 
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hands.  The  motion  was  withdrawn, 
on  the  ground  that,  though  the  ac- 
count would  be  "  very  interesting," 
it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  it. 
Such  at  least  was  the  assurance  of 
Mr  Spring  Rice,  who  added,  that 
there  was  no  officer  to  make  out 
such  a  return,  and  no  documents 
from  which  it  could  be  compiled.  It 
is,  however,  obvious  that  such  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained,  and  a  lit- 
tle of  the  public  money  might  be  well 
expended  in  procuring  it.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  plain,  too  simple  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
scientific  politicians  of  the  present 
day.  Men  seem  to  delight  in  getting 
entangled  in  a  maze  of  theories,  and 
view  with  reluctance  every  simple 
proposition,  from  which  the  practi- 
cal deduction  is  obvious.  It  is  a  truth 
so  plain,  that  it  comes  into  the  mind 
with  the  readiness  of  knowledge  de- 
rived from  mere  sensation,  that  there 
is  no  natural  necessity  for  distress  in 
this  country,  and  that  there  is  not 
only  enough,  but  abundance  for  all, 
were  it  not  for  some  pernicious  de- 
fect which  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  people  to  use  their  labour  for 
their  own  advantage.  Land  is  un- 
cultivated, while  the  people  perish 
for  want  of  that  which,  it  the  land 
were  cultivated,  it  would  produce, 
and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
cultivate  it  if  they  were  permitted. 
Anomalies  so  monstrous  exist  around 
us  in  all  directions,  but  we  fear  to 
look  them  in  the  face,  because,  were 
they  publicly  acknowledged,  we  see 
that  we  should  of  necessity  imme- 
diately bestir  ourselves,  and  do  some- 
thing, and  make  sacrifices  of  unused 
possessions.  We  therefore  willingly 
hide  our  faces,  and  obscure  our  vi- 
sion in  the  perplexing  folds  of  the 
mantle  of  the  political  economists. 

The  discussion  respecting  the  re- 
duction of  the  Barilla  duty,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  was  re- 
newed this  evening  on  Mr  Poulett 
Thompson's  motion  for  going  into 
committee.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman's  defence  was  a  sufficient- 
ly good  argumentum  adhominem,  and 
effectual  against  the  members  of  the 
late  government,  who,  as  it  appeared, 
had  fallen  into  a  similarly  unconsti- 
tutional practice;  but  upon  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  proceeding,  Mr  Thompson's 
defence  was  of  no  force  at  all,  and 
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serves  but  to  shew  the  poor  subter- 
fuge which  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to,  in  order  to  cover  the  indiscretion 
into  which  his  despotic  vanity  had 
led  him.  Mr  Sadler  in  vain  appealed 
to  the  justice  and  compassion  of  the 
House,  assuring  it,  that  the  altera- 
tions already  effected  in  the  duty 
upon  foreign  Barilla,  had  "  inflicted 
the  deepest  misery  upon  thousands" 
of  the  producers  of  the  native  manu- 
facture. In  vain  Sir  Matthew  Ridley 
demonstrated  the  inj  ury  which  would 
follow  to  the  shipping  interest,  and 
gave  all  the  weight  of  his  long  expe- 
rience to  the  assertion,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
ever  submitted  to  the  House.  In 
vain  Mr  Attwood,  whose  knowledge 
upon  all  commercial  matters  is  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  assured  the 
House,  that  the  facts  and  arguments 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
were  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
practice.  The  "  Philosophers"  had 
their  way — the  misery  of  thousands 
of  poor  people — experience — prac- 
tice— were  all  thrown  overboard,  and 
the  resolutions  passed  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

On  the  8th,  Lord  King,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  plan  of  warfare  against 
the  Church  and  the  Clergy,  read  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  gross  attack  on  the  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  father 
being  present.     The  reply  of  the 
Bishop  was  eminently  becoming  an 
affectionate  father,  and  a  prelate  of  j 
the  Church — he  vindicated  the  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  and  trusted  the  j 
noble  lord  would  feel  shame  an<J 
sorrow  for  having  brought  forward  f 
so  uncalled-for  an  attack.  His  Lord-  j 
ship  arose  and  stated  that  he  felt  I 
neither  sorrow  nor  shame,  though  I 
he  admitted  the  excellent  character 
of  the  clergyman  against  whom  the 
letter  was  directed.    The  matter  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  the  temper  and  behaviour 
of  one  of  the  champions  of  sweeping 
reform.    How  happy  would  society 
be  under  the  guardianship  and  gui- 
dance of  such  men  as  Lord  King  ! 

The  Commons  were  occupied  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  this  evening 
by  the  speeches  of  Mr  Hunt,  the 
member  for  Preston, and  Mr  Bennet 
the  member  for  Wiltshire,  respect- 
ing: the  personal  concern  which  thev 
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had  each  had  in  the  late  affrays  in 
the  country.  Mr  Hunt's  motion, 
which  was  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown  to  pardon  those  who  had 
been  convicted  in  the  trials  under 
the  Special  Commission,  was  foolish 
and  unconstitutional;  and  the  ha- 
rangue with  which  he  introduced  it 
was  a  rambling,  blundering,  tedious 
detail,  which  now  and  then  excited 
laughter,  but  would  have  been  much 
more  amusing  had  it  been  much 
more  brief.  Mr  Bennet  recounted 
his  valorous  deeds  among  the  rural 
rioters,— 

"  Wherein  he  spoke  of  most  disastrous 

chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i"  the  imminent 

deadly  breach," 

and  gave  to  his  encounters  much 
more  of  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  than 
was  necessary  upon  the  occasion. 
Mr  G.  Lamb  and  Lord  Morpeth 
eemed  ambitious  to  shew  how  much 
iner  they  could  talk  than  Mr  Hunt, 
le  of  the  blacking  vans  had  blun- 
lered  something  about  Sparta  and 
Athens,  one  of  which  places  he  seem- 
ed to  imagine  was  in  Rome,  and  the 
other  in  Greece,  and  talked  some 
nonsense  respecting  a  statue  to  a 
roung  ruffian  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  the  propriety 
of  covering  it  with  greens  or  cab- 
>age,  or  some  other  ornament  fa- 
niliar  to  his  fancy;  alljof  which 
Vlr  Lamb  did  into  pretty  English, 
and  talked  of  "  that  young  man  for 
whom  they  were  to  erect  statues, 
and  crown  him  with  wreaths  of  ever- 
green." Lord  Morpeth  was  deter- 
mined to  be  yet  fir  31-,  and  disavow- 
ed his  inclination  to  crown  with 
'  eternal  chaplets"  this  young  con- 

t.  The  young  lord  then  begged 
eave  to  quote  some  Latin  verse,  and 
having  done  so,  sat  down  in  a  fit  of 
amazing  contentment  with  himself, 
flow  this  is  rather  a  clever  young 
man,  but  so  spoiled  with  the  foppery 

learning,  and  the  affectation  of 
being  very  wise,  and  moderate,  and 
elegant,  and  so  forth,  that  it  is  not 
likely  that,  as  a  public  man,  he  will 
jver  be  worth  a  farthing.  After 
rlunt's  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  269  to  2,  there  was  some 
/ery  violent  and  indecent  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  Mr  O' Gorman  Mahon, 


whom  the  chair  was  obliged  to  treat 
with  a  degree  of  sharpness,  which  it 
is  fortunately  but  seldom  necessary 
to  use  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  the  House 
is  to  bear  with  the  very  extraordi- 
nary manners  which  this  honourable 
member  thinks  proper  to  assume 
within  it.  Compared  with  him,  Mr 
Hunt  is  a  person  of  extreme  civilisa- 
tion. 

Lord  Althorpe  spoke  with  spirit 
and  good  sense  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. The  obvious  tendency  of  Mr 
O' Council's  conduct  seems  to  be  at 
length  understood,  and  stubborn 
facts  have  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  delusion  that  the  "  heal- 
ing measure"  of  1829  had  restored 
Ireland  to  peace  and  subordination. 
The  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  not  mere- 
ly an  extravagant  project,  it  is  a 
wicked  pretext  to  raise  disturbance, 
to  inflame  the  people,  to  extract 
money  from  them  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  the  bully  O'Connell, 

"  A  dog  in>  forehead,  but  In  heart  a  deer," 

and  to  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst 
of  vulgar  and  vociferous  applause. 
The  Agitator  has  every  requisite  for 
being  extensively  mischievous,  ex- 
cept courage.  His  speeches,  as  Lord 
Althorpe  says,  are  cautiously  termi- 
nated with  a  recommendation  of 
obedience  to  the  law,  while  they 
evidently  tend  to  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  Justly  then  does  the  Mi- 
nister say,  that  the  wise  policy  of 
his  Majesty's  government  is  firmly 
to  suppress  that  violent  and  seditious 
conduct  which  tends  to  insurrection 
and  rebellion ;  and  by  measures  of 
conciliation  and  kindness,  to  shew 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  there  is 
every  disposition  to  attend  to,  and 
remove,  their  grievances.  The  go- 
vernment are  determined  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  to  resist  the  designs 
of  the  agitators,  but  at  the  same  time, 
by  giving  employment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  by  repealing  such 
laws  as  are  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
by  other  measures  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, to  do  all  they  can  to  conci- 
liate their  affections.  Considerable 
indignation  has  been  expressed  in 
some  quarters  at  the  further  decla- 
ration of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  he  should  prefer  even 
civil  war  to  the  dismemberment  and 
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destruction   of  the 
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but  in 


empire, 

this  indignation  there  is  more  of  sen- 
timentality than  good  sense.  The 
sword  is,  no  doubt,  a  dreadful  alter- 
native, but  there  is  more  mercy  in 
restoring  and  establishingorder,even 
by  force  and  severity,  than  in  per- 
mitting a  perpetual  state  of  public 
disturbance,  and  all  the  evils  of  civil 
Avar,  except  corporeal  wounds  and 
death. 

On  the  llth,  Lord  King,  to  whom 
must  be  conceded  the  possession  of 
an  unrivalled  fund  of  sneering  vitu- 
peration, proceeded  with  his  attack 
upon  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
on  this  occasion  received  from  Lords 
Winchelsea  and  Wynford  a  measure 
of  castigation,  which  will  tell  with 
the  public,  whether  it  have  or  have 
not  any  effect  upon  a  person  of  Lord 
King's  understanding  and  feelings. 
Lord  Wynford,  especially,  held  up, 
in  so  strong  a  light,  as  must  bring 
conviction  to  every  mind,  the  mean- 
ness and  the  unfairness  with  which, 
night  after  night,  advantage  was  ta- 
ken of  the  absence  of  individuals,  in 
order  to  calumniate  them  or  their 
connexions.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the 
noble  baron  had  any  particular  grie- 
vance to  complain  of,  and  a  remedy 
for  it  to  propose,  why  did  he  not 
bring  it  regularly  before  the  House, 
withnoticeto  the  parties  concerned  ? 
but  he  had  come  down,  night  after 
night,  attacking  the  right  reverend 
Prelates,  in  defiance  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  English  justice,  which  or- 
dains that  he  whose  character  is  to 
be  attacked,  should  previously  be 
warned  of  the  charge.  The  noble 
lord  had  thought  proper  to  attack 
Lord  Stowell,  though  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  though  his  brother,  Lord  El- 
don,  Avas  prevented  by  illness 
from  being  present  to  defend  him. 
Did  the  noble  lord  not  know  of  the 
absence  of  both  these  noble  and 
learned  lords  ?  and  if  he  did,  Avas 
this  a  time  to  bring  forward  such  a 
charge,  without  a  single  friend  of 
Lord  Stowell  being  apprized  of  his 
intention  ?  But  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  the 
Avhole  complexion  of  his  life  was  a 
contradiction  to  a  charge,  which, 
were  he  in  his  place  to  reply  to,  he 
Avould  answer  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  noble  baron  could  not  stand 
under." 


The  President  of  the  Council 
(Lord  Lansdowne)  recorded  his  opi- 
nion, that  a  little  "  fair  dealing" 
would  be  advisable  in  the  House, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  con- 
tended that  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  its  property  was  as  strong  as  that 
of  any  noble  lord  to  his  estate. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  evening  were  distin- 
guished by  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Hume  to  speak.  It 
will  not  be  supposed  that  any  sud- 
den fit  of  bashfulness  overcame  the 
modest  member  for  Middlesex,  or 
that  his  feelings  overpowered  him 
and  deprived  him  of  utterance.  No, 
no — it  took  a  power  no  less  than  that 
which  overthrew  Napoleon  in  the 
North,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Joseph 
Hume — his  voice  Avas  frozen  up, 

"  Vox  fiiucibus  haesit." 

Baffled  by  a  thawing  Avorld,  the  cold 
transferred  its  empire  to  the  throat 
of  the  member  for  Middlesex,  as  the 
next  in  magnitude  of  importance. 
Thrice  the  honourable  member  es- 
sayed to  speak,  and  thrice,  (tell  it 
not  in  Aberdeen,  and  whisper  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Brechin,)  amid  peals 
of  universal  laughter,  his  attempt 
turned  out  mere  dumb  shew.  Mr 
Hunt  sang  a  lament  over  his  friend's 
misfortune  and  the  barbarity  of  the 
House ;  and  the  member  for  Middle- 
sex Avent  home,  to  take  Avarm  gruel, 
and  expel  the  enemy  from  his  throat. 
Gaol  business  in  Wiltshire,  and  ia 
the  city  of  Dublin,  occupied  the 
most  part  of  the  evening. 

Friday  night,  the  1 1th,  Avas  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  important 
financial  plans  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Avhich  created  a  de- 
gree of  curiosity  and  deep  interest, 
unusual  in  these  modern  days,  and 
yet  not  more  than  proportioned  to 
the  occasion  which  called  them  forth. 
In  England,  Avhere,  it  is  said,  "  every 
thing  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of 
finance,"  the  measures  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are  doubt- 
less the  most  seriously  interesting 
that  can  come  before  the  public  ;  but 
as  the  fear  of  evil  is  a  more  exciting 
principle  than  the  prospect  of  good, 
it  is  always  the  imposition  of  now 
imposts,  rather  than  the  repeal  off 
the  old,  Avhich  rouses  attention,  and 
calls  forth  activity.  Lord  Althorpe  i 
got  on  swimmingly,  increasing  in 
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favour  with  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical, 
while  he  spoke  of  taking  taxes  off ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  and  begin 
to  enumerate  those  which  he  would 
lay  on,  than  lie  sunk  down  in  esteem, 
even  much    lower  than  the  point 
from  which  he  set  out.     The  task  of 
a  Finance  Minister,  particularly  of 
one  who  has  taken  part  in  all  the 
quackeries   and    follies    of   British 
legislation  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
is  indeed  a  most  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing one.     He  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  extracting  a  revenue  from  a 
people  who  complain  in  all  quarters 
of  poverty  and  distress  ;  yet  he  sees 
the  country  teeming  with  the  means 
of  wealth,  and  manifestly  possessing 
much  greater  capabilities  than  it  did 
when  a  much  larger  revenue  was 
demanded,  and  without  difficulty  ob- 
tained.    The  springs  of  wealth  are 
there,    but  their  currents   seem  to 
have  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  along 
the  banks    of    their   dry  and  arid 
channels,  crowds  of  miserable  peo- 
ple wander  in  idle  discontent.    Why 
then  not  go  back  to  the  system  which, 
notwithstanding  the   exhaustion  of 
an  enormously  expensive  war,  filled 
the  country  with  riches    and  with 
people,  turned  wastes  into  fertile 
fields,  made  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
cast  forth  their  hidden  wealth   of 
metals  and  of  fuel — covered  the  land 
with  houses,  and  filled  them  with 
every  thing  convenient  for  comfort 
or  luxury, — and  reared  Up  innume- 
rable manufactories,  with  power  al- 
most  unlimited,   of  supplying    all, 
except  food, — that    poverty    could 
ask  to  make  it  rich  ?     Alas  !  he  can- 
not so  return  ;    he    and   his  "  en- 
lightened" friends,  and  no  less  "  en- 
lightened" opponents,  have  over  and 
over,  in  the  face  of  the  warnings  of 
experience,   described    the    altera- 
tions  which    have   been    made    as 
blessings ;  and  now,  when  they  see 
that    a  practical    curse  has   come, 
personal  feeling  still  keeps  up  the 
delusion,  and  they  will  still  pursue 
the  enlightened  and  scientific  road 
to  ruin.     One  thing,  however,  has 
been  for  some  years  plainly  seen, 
though  they  seem  in  the  House  of 
Commons  afraid  to  talk  about  it,  that 
the    funded    interest    is    the    only 
flourishing  one — the  only   one  un- 
burdened, and  the  only  one    from 
which,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 


country,  any  considerable  addition 
of  revenue  can  be  expected.    Mr 
Pitt,  in  his  wisdom  to  assure  the 
public  creditor,  made  the   Acts  of 
Parliament  very  express  against  any 
deduction  or  expense  coming  be- 
tween him  and  the  full  advantage  of 
a  transferable  interest-bearing  loan. 
Mr  Peel,  in  his  error,  increased  the 
value  of  the  principal  to  be  transfer- 
red, and  the  interest  to  be  paid,  by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  currency 
in  which  these   amounts  were  ex- 
pressed, and  these  circumstances  to- 
S ether  made  the  property  of  the  fund- 
olders  flourish  amid  the  confusion 
and  decay  of  all  the  rest.    Lord  Al- 
thorpe  seems  to  have  determined  at 
length  to  break  through  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  make  the  fund-holder 
share  the   charges  which   cling  to 
every  other  species  of  property,  and 
which,  without  some  more  active  re- 
producing principle  than  at  present 
exists,  would  soon  eat  it  away.   The 
breach  could  only  be  made  either 
through  Mr  Peel's  measures  affect- 
ing the  currency,  or,  more  directly, 
through  the  acts  which  may  be  call- 
ed  public  contracts  with  the  fund- 
holder.    Most  unwisely  he  chose  tho 
latter,  and  the  result  was  all  but  uni- 
versal  disapprobation,   and   conse- 
quently, signal  defeat.    It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  which  is  now  mat- 
ter of  universal  knowledge,  respect- 
ing the  details  of  the  proposed  bud- 
get.   The  tax  of  one-halt  per  cent, 
proposed    on    transfers  ot    funded 
property,  has  been  rejected  by  ac- 
clamation, and  withdrawn.    The  in- 
discretion of  the  proposal  was  ma-i 
nifestly  extreme — no  pains  appear 
to  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  public  sentiment  with 
regard  to  sxjcli  a  tax,  and  the  usual 
mistake  of  Whigs,  a  presumptuous 
reliance  on  their  own  cleverness,  has 
betrayed  them  into  an  error  which 
makes  their  tenure  of  official  power 
exceedingly  precarious,  To  the  other 
taxes  proposed  also,  the  greatest  ob- 
jections exist.     It  is  very  true,  that 
a  tax,  being  a  thing  essentially  dis- 
agreeable, must  suggest  objections 
wherever  it  falls ;  but  the  skill    of 
the  Finance  Minister  exists  in  placing 
it  where  it  will  be  least  felt,  and  least 
injurious  in  its  consequences;  and 
it  certainly  does  not  seem,  that  in 
this  respect  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  displayed  much  ge- 
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nius  for  his  office.  He  removes  a 
part  of  the  tax  from  newspapers,  be- 
cause it  is  an  impost  upon  the  pro- 
mulgation of  knowledge,  and  the 
ready  communication  of  facts  and 
opinions,  which  high  civilisation  de- 
mands and  renders  useful ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  would  tax  passen- 
gers by  steam-boats,  which  is  stri- 
king a  much  more  effectual  blow  at 
the  advantages  which  free  communi- 
cation affords,  than  even  the  high 
duty  on  newspapers  could  inflict. 

The  principle  of  affording  encou- 
ragement and  protection  to  our  own 
colonies,  is  directly  invaded  by  the 
alteration  in  the  duties  on  wines;  and 
a  tax  on  the  importation  of  unmanu- 
factured cotton,  with  its  attendant 
machinery  of  drawbacks  on  the  ma- 
nufactured article,  is  a  cumbrous  and 
impolitic  method  of  raising  a  re- 
venue. The  timber  of  Canada  is 
legislated  against,  while  the  wine  of 
France  is  encouraged,  as  if  we  were 
sure  of  the  quiet  contentment  and 
prosperity  or  the  former,  or  could 
hope  for  any  reciprocal  advantage 
from  the  latter!  No  one  can  deny 
the  good  which  would  arise  from  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  coals  and 
candles,  and  the  reduction  of  that  on 
newspapers ;  and  few  will  be  dispo- 
sed to  question  the  good  intention 
with  which  the  alterations  have  been 
proposed,  but  we  do  not  believe  that, 
in  order  to  purchase  such  advantages, 
it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  imposts 
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so  injurious  in  their  probable  effects 
as  those  which  have  been  proposed. 

On  Tuesday  the  15th,  a  discussion 
on  the  real  state  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  was  brought  on  by  the  sub- 
mission of  what  Alderman  Waithman 
calls  "  a  string  of  resolutions,"  to  the 
House  on  the  subject.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  unfortunately  but  to 
tell  over  again  the  old  story.  The 
reasoning  of  practical  men,  and  even 
their  attestation  as  to  facts,  were  met 
by  abstract  propositions,  and  refer- 
ence to  official  returns.  That  which 
these  returns  would  indicate  ought 
to  be,  and  not  that  which  is,  was  re- 
lied upon  by  Ministers,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  House.  Mr  Attwood 
shewed,  as  plainly  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  shewn,  that  the  reasonings  from 
these  returns  were  quite  fallacious ; 
that  while  the  trade  was  greater,  the 
traders  were  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and 
the  people  suffering  misery,  while 
these  returns  would  go  to  prove 
that  they  were  consuming  luxuries. 
How  long  shall  our  patience  be  abu- 
sed by  this  abstract  insanity,  in  mat- 
ters of  practice  on  which  the  evi- 
dence or  circumstances  lies  plainly 
before  us,  if  we  would  but  look  at 
it? 

The  first  of  March  approaches,  and 
all  look  forward  with  eager  anxiety 
to  the  developement  of  the  Mini- 
sterial Plan  of  Reform.  The  failure 
in  the  Budget  is  looked  upon  as  an 
evil  augury  to  Ministerial  success. 
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XPH  A'EN  STMHOSm  KTAIKX1N  IIEPINISSOMENAnN 
HAEA  KflTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

2. 

PHOC.  ap.  Ath. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning, "  'Tis  RIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WINEBIBBING  PEOPLE, 

NOT  TO  LET  THE  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE  J 
BUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis—- 
And a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr. 

SCENE—  The  Snuggery. —  Time — Nine  o'clock.— Present — NORTH,  the 
SHEPHERD,  and  TICKLER. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Snuggery,  sir,  has  a  power  o'  contraction  an'  expansion,  that  never 
belonged  atore  to  ony  room  in  this  sublunary  world.  Let  the  pairty  be  three 
or  thretty,  it  accommodates  its  dimensions  to  the  gatherin' — still  the  Snug- 
gery, though  the  Saloon. 

"NORTH. 

I  hope  you  approve  of  the  Busts,  James  ?  among  the  finest  of  Macdonaid's. 

SHEPHERD. 

Life-in-death  Eemages !  A'  busts,  methinks,  are  solemn — as  for  thae,  they 
are  shooblime.  Wha's  that  aboon  your  head,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 
Socrates. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Christopher  North  o'  the  ancient,  as  you  are  the  Socrates  o'  the 
modern  Athens.  Baith  o'  you  by  natur,  as  may  be  read  in  your  fiznomies, 
wi'  a  strang  bias  to  animal — to  sensual  indulgences ;  an'  baith  o'  you,  by 
means  o'  self-study  and  self-government,  pure  in  conduct,  in  heart,  and  in 
haun',  as  ony  philosopher  that  ever  strengthened,  by  his  practice,  his  theory 
o'  truth.  Oh !  sir,  but  the  Sophists  hate  you  wi'  a  malignant  hatred — and 
fain  wou'd  they  condemn  you  to  drink  the  hemlock,  aye,  out  o'  that  verra 

punch-bowl,  the  dolphin  himsell 

NORTH. 
I  have  an  antidote  against  all  poison,  James      •    • 

SHEPHERD. 

Whatis't? 

NORTH. 
Hush.    An  herb  of  sovereign  virtue,  gathered  on  the  Sacred  Mountains^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  the  Eemage  atowre  ma  pow  ? 

NORTH. 
Wordsworth— the  Plato  of  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

Bee't  sae.     I  seldom  read  Plawto. 

TICKLER. 

Here  we  are,  once  more,  James— the  Knights  of  St  Ambrose 

SHEPHERD. 

An  admirable,  but  an  indescribable  set  o'— • 
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TICKLER. 

Satirists,  caricaturists,  madcaps,  harebrains,  bee-in-the-bonnets,  scape- 
goats, scape-graces,  idlers,  dreamers,  loungers,  ramblers,  spectators,  tatlers, 
amateurs,  cognoscenti,  artists,  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  novelists,  critics, 
politicians,  physicians,  theologians,  metaphysicians,  statesmen,  saints,  sin- 
ners, heroes,  patriots,  martyrs— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mankind's  Epitome. 

NORTH. 
Our  orgies,  James,  have  thrown  their  share  of  light  on  human  Iife4 

TICKLER. 

That  motley  masquerade  called  human  life ! 

NORTH. 

In  which,  here  and  elsewhere,  we  have  contrived,  not  discreditably,  to 
support  our  characters.  I  hope,  my  dear  James,  that  you  sometimes  think 
of  Ambrose's,  when  going  out  to  meditate  at  even-tide  by  the  shores  of  St 
Mary's  Loch,  or  up  away  yonder  to  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  where,  when 
stillness  steeps  the  solitude,  you  even  hear  the  Grey-Mare's  Tail 

SHEPHERD. 

Whuskin'  through  ther  wild,  wi'  an  eerie  sugh,  till  again  a'  is  hushed  as 
death — aye,  as  the  verra  grave. 

TICKLER. 
Think  you  sometimes  of  us,  then,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ha'e  startled  to  hear  that  Time-piece  smiting  the  hour  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  a'  at  aince  ha'e  believed  mysell  in  the  heart  o'  Embro' — here  in 
the  Snuggery — wi'  your  twa  endless  legs,  Mr  Tickler,  emblems  o'  infini- 
tude and  eternity,  stretched  awa'  intil  the  regions  ahint  the  grate,  far  ayont 
the  bounds  o'  this  "  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  and  creawtin'  superstitious  ter- 
rors in  the  inhabitants  o'  Sawturn. 

NORTH. 

Tickler  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  sir  !  how  many  tailors  are  for  how  many  years,  night  and  day  em- 
ployed, without  respect  to  Sabbaths,  in  gettin'  up  for  you  ae  pair  o'  leg- 
gins  ? 

TICKLER. 

You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist  facetious — but  it's  no  in  the  poor  o'  the  wut  o'  mortal  man  to  do 
justice  to  the  soobjeck. 

NORTH. 

You  do,  however,  my  dear  Shepherd,  sometimes  think  of  us  in  the 
Forest  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  thochts  and  feelings,  sir,  do  arise,  and  follow  ane  anither  in  the 
sowle,  like  flocks  o'  birds  frae  distant  regions,  and  disappearing  ahint  the 
lift  intil  distant  regions,  flocks  after  flocks,  withouten  end,  sometimes  in 
wintry  weather,  when  flakes  are  visibly  augmenting  the  snaw-wreaths, 
and  sometimes  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  rustlin'  to  the  bit  robin- 
red-breast • 

NORTH. 

What  imagery ! 

SHEPHERD. 

preparing  ere  lang,  to  flit  down  the  glen,  and  tak'  up  his  domicile 

amang  the  dwellins  o'  us  Christian  creturs,  that  never  grudge  our  crumbs  to 
the  birdie,  safe  in  his  scarlet  shield  frae  the  verra  cats,  wha,  for  fear  o'  the 
weans,  daurna  touch  a  feather,  by  love  and  pity  consecrated  ever  syne  the 

burial  o'  the  Babes  in  the  Wood 

NORTH. 

A  story,  that  in  its  touching  simplicity,  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
written,  prophetically,  for  JJlackwood's  Magazine. 
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SHEPHERD. 

It's  an  out-o'-the-way  place,  the  Forest,  sirs,  though  a  great  road  rins 
through't ;  for  it's  no  easy  to  break  the  charm  o'  the  seelence  and  the  solita- 
riness o' iiatur'.  A  great  road  rins  through't;  but  aften  .ha'e  I  sat  on  a 
knowe  commanding  miles  o't,  and  no  ae  single  speck  astir,  far  as  the  ee 
cou'd  reach — no  a  single  speck,  but  aiblins  a  sheep  crossin',  or  a  craw 
alichtin',  or  an  auld  crouchin'  beggar-woman,  that  ye  thocht  was  leanin'  mo- 
tionless on  her  stick,  till,  by  and  by,  ye  discerned  the  colour  o'  her  red 
cloak,  and  a  gae  while  afterwards,  saw,  rather  than  heard  her,  prayin'  for 
an  awmous,  wi'  shrievelled  hauns  faulded  on  her  breast,  or  in  their  palsy 
held  up  heavenwards,  sae  beseechingly  as  to  awauken  charity  in  ameeser's 
heart ! 

NORTH. 

But  no  miser,  James,  art  thou — though  but  a  poor  man,  thou  hast  a  hand 
open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  o'  this  life's  needments,  o'  that 
I  never  grudged  a  share  to  ony  son  or  dochter  o'  affliction. 

NORTH. 

True  as  holy  writ. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  holy  writ  it  was  that  taucht  me — for  our  natur',  sir,  is  selfish,  and  it's 
my  belief  that  mony  and  mony  a  time  wud  the  best  o'  us  neglect  the  com- 
monest duties  o'  humanity,  if  it  werena  for  religion.  We  hae  a',  at  times, 
hard  cauld  hearts ;  and  I  dinna  scruple  to  confess,  that  I've  felt  my  anger 
risin'  at  beggars— even  at  auld  bowed-down  widow-beggars—when  three  or 
fowre  o'  them  in  the  course  o'  a  lang  simmer  day  hae  come  creepin'  in  suc- 
cession, at  a  snail's  pace,  in  at  the  yett,  and  then  taken  their  station  at  the 
verra  parlour-window,  wi'  a  sort  o'  meek  obstinacy  and  wae-begone  dour- 
ness  that  wou'd  na  understan'  the  repulse  o'  neglect,  or  even  o'  a  waffo'  the 
haun  to  be  awa'  wi'  theirsells — when  suddenly  some  holy  text  has  been  re- 
vivified in  my  heart,  perhaps  that  ane  tellin'  o'  the  widow  and  her  mite,  and 
a'  at  aince,  as  if  an  angel  had  jogged  my  elbow,  I  hae  ca'd  the  puir  auld  body 
in ;  and  then  to  be  sure  the  wife  hersel  wasna  slaw,  without  waitin'  for 
a  word  frae  me,  to  come  wi'  her  ain  twa  comely  hauns  fu'  o'  meal,  and 
empty  them  tidily  intil  the  wallet,  no  unobserved,  sir,  by  Him  wha  taught 
us  to  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  my  dear  James,  the  blessing  of  many  a  wayfaring  man  and  wo- 
man— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi'  troops  o'  weans— - 

TICKLER. 

—has  been  on  Mount  Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  needed  them  a',  for  it's  a  gae  cauld  place  staunin'  yowner  on  a  knowe 
in  a  funnel,  in  the  thoroughfare  o'  a  perpetual  sugh.  Yet  'twas  cheerfu' 
in  the  sun-glints,  and  hallowed  be  the  chawmer  in  which  my  bairns  were 
born !  Howsomever,  we're  fully  as  comfortable  noo  at  Altrive  Lake — a  far 
louner  spat — and  yon  nyeuck  o'  the  garden,  wi'  the  bit  bourtree-bower, 
oh,  sir !  but  it's  an  inspirin'  retreat  frae  the  din  and  daffin'  o*  the  weans,  for 
the  inditin'  o'  a  bit  cheerfu'  or  pensie  sang !  Sometimes,  indeed,  wee  Jamie 
fin's  me  out,  and  thrusts  the  sweet  lauching  face  o'  him  through  the  thorn- 
less  branches,  to  frichten  me,  as  he  thinks — God  bless  the  bonnie  bogle  ! — 
but  I  scauld  him  aff  wi'  a  pretended  anger,  and  a  froon  fu'  o'  luve,  and  awa' 
veers  he  thro'  amang  the  flowers  like  a  butterfly,  while  out  o'  my  heart 
gushes  the  sang  like  a  shower-swollen  stream. 

TICKLER. 

Childless  Eld  feels  as  if  he  were  a  father,  James,  at  such  a  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  and  Mr  North  should  baith  marry  yet.  Indeed  Mrs  Gentle  maun 
be 
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NORTH. 

James !  {putting  his  finger  to  his  lips,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Forgie  me,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  read  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.    It  hasna  come  our  length  yet. 

NORTH. 

'Tie  therein  said,  James,  that  in  these  our  Noctes  you  are  absurdly  repre- 
sented as  a  "  boozing  buffoon." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  In  the  Quarterly  ?  Na — na — sir.  I  can  swallow  a  gude  deal 

frae  you— but  that's  bacon  I  canna  bolt.  The  yeditor  kens  better — for 

NORTH. 

But,  like  other  editors,  James,  he  sometimes  naps  when  he  should  only 
be  nodding,  and  sometimes  nods  when  he  should  be  broad  awake  as  a  full 
north-west  moon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Some  hypocritical  humbug  has  had  the  audacity,  however,  to  palm  that 
falsehood  upon  our  dozing  friend,  and,  through  him,  on  the  Pensive  Public"; 
— some  brainless  big-wig,  who  believes  that  the  Baltic  has  been  drunk  half 
dry  by  a  whale. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  haw  !  haw !  haw ! 

NORTH. 

At  this  moment,  James,  that  "  budge  doctor  of  the  Stoic  Fur"  fears  that 
the  world  thinks  you  are  a  ten-gall on-man,  that  you  have  a  sma'-still  in 
your  bedroom,  and  that  you  have  bribed  the  gauger  by  making  him  a  par- 
lour-boarder. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  haw !  haw !  haw  ! 

NORTH. 

Every  thing  the  Cockney  reads  he  takes  for  gospel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Except,  aiblins,  the  Bible. 

TICKLER. 

Good,  James— good. 

NORTH. 

That  the  rhinoceros  drinks  a  river  every  morning  before  breakfast 

TICKLER. 

And  the  war-horse  literally  devours  the  ground  between  him  arid  his 
enemies — swallowing  at  lunch  five  acres,  four  roods,  and  three  perches. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  haw !  haw !  haw ! 

NORTH. 

So,  being  a  man  of  the  strictest  veracity,  and  of  the  highest  authority  in 
the  moral  world,  the  mandarin  shakes  his  head  at  our  Noctes,  and  gives 
not  only  the  lie  circumstantial,  but  the  lie  direct  to  a  fact  unfortunately 
established,  I  fear,  in  the  conviction  of  the  Pensive  Public,  that  We  Three 
have  frequently  demolished  at  a  sitting  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

TICKLER. 

Were  the  worthy  gentleman  here  now,  why  he  would  be  under  the  table 
in  a  state  of  civilisation  superior  to  any  thing  seen  since  the  last  debauch 
of  Sardanapalus. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  a  sad  dog— and,  to  my  knowledge— with  a  wife  and  a  dozen  children 
—keeps  a— - 

SHEPHERD. 

O  fie,  sir,  nae  personalities.  We  maun  pity  and  forgie  stupidity  when  it 
begins  to  maunder— even  though  it  maunder  malice. 
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TICKLER, 

I  presume  he  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley, 

NORTH. 
Sleeping  in  the  sunshine  side  by  side  with  Will  Wimble. 

TICKLER. 
He  believes  devoutly,  no  doubt,  that  the  Spectator  had  a  short  nose— — 

NORTH. 

And  got  boozy  thrice  a-week  at  Button's. 

TICKLER. 

The  world  is  well  stocked  just  now,  James,  with  matter-of-fact  men— — 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  Ca'  ye't  a  matter-o'-fact  that  a  boozin'  buffoon  ever  Glenlivetized 
at  the  Noctes  ? 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  matter-of-fact  lie,  James — and  that  the  Cockney  knoweth  right 
well ;  but  he  wished  to  do  you  a  kindness,  without  in  his  dotage  clearly 
comprehending  how  to  set  about  it,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
has  accordingly  committed  one  of  the  usual  calumnies  of  the  Cockneys, 
manifestly  priding  himself  all  the  while  in  the  idea  of  having  essentially 
served  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  given  him  a  shove  up  the  hill  of  prefer- 
ment. 

NORTH. 

Somewhat  of  the  latest — a  feeble  fumble  of  falsehood  at  the  eleventh 
hour, 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  sure  I  ought  to  be  muckle  obleeged  to  the  weak,  but  weel-meanin* 
man  for  his  vindication  o'  my  character.  But  I  houp  the  wark  o'  supere- 
rogation may  na  be  ill  for  his  constitution  ;  and  it's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
o'  ony  body's  pityin'  Atlas  for  supportin'  on  his  back  and  shouthers  the 
starry  heavens. 

NORTH. 

He  then  tells  the  Pensive  Public,  that  at  our  Noctes  the  entire  talk  is 
of  "  Party  Politics.1' 

SHEPHERD. 

Na !  that's  an  even-doon  lee — and  gin'  a  writer  wull  indulge  in  trash,  he 
should  spice  't  wi'  at  least  ae  grain  o'  truth,  or  he'll  be  in  danger,  iu  a  fit  o' 
coughing,  to  choke  on  his  ain  slaver.  f 

TICKLER. 

Don't  be  coarse,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Coorse  ?  Wha's  fine  but  fules  ?  Muckle  nonsense  we  do  speak  at  the 
Noctes — but  pairty-politics  we  leave  to  the  twa  Houses  o'  Parliament — 
an'  discuss,  when  we  hae  discussion,  the  universal  and  eternal  interests  o' 
mankind. 

TICKLER. 

The  truth  is,  gents,  that  this  jackass  must  have  had  his  long  ears  pulled, 
and  his  tawty  hide  knouted  by  Maga,  and  Joannes  has  with  his  well-known 
good-nature  indulged  him  in  a  quarterly  bray— — 

SHEPHERD. 

A  jackass  brayin'  at  the  moon !  a  comical  eemage. 

NORTH. 

But  still  he  must  be  cudgelled  off  the  premises,  and  "  taught  never  to 
come  there  no  more," — if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  echoes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  ken,  sirs,  that  it's  a  curious  fack  in  natur*  that  the  bray  o'  an  ass 
has  nae  echo  ?  Gin  it  had  an  echo,  sic  is  the  disposition  o'  the  cretur,  that 
it  would  keep  brayin'  till  it  drapped  doon  dead,  forgetfu'  o'  its  thustles ; 
whereas,  by  the  present  constitution  o'  the  breed,  nae  lang-continued 
brayin'  can  tak'  place  accepp  when  there  are  a  multitude  o'  asses  by  some 
strange  chance  colleckit  thegether ;  and  then,  indeed,  ilka  ane  imagines  that 
a'  the  rest  are  but  his  echoes,  and  thus,  in  pride  o'  heart,  the  gang  do  aeto- 
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nish  the  heavens.  But  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  ass  aforesaid  maun 
find  hirasell  a  solitary  beast,  and  will  sune  loot  doon  his  lang  leather  and 
lanthoru  jaws  in  seelence  amang  the  dockens. 

TICKLER. 

I  only  hope  he  won't  cross  the  breed,  James,  else,  instead  of  the  ethereal 
coursers  of  the  sun  that  run  in  that  chariot,  ere  long  we  shall  see  a  team  of 
mules  that,  in  their  native  obstinacy,  will  reest  when  they  meet  with  any 
up-hill  work,  or  bolt  obliquely  into  the  sea. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  fears. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Quarterly — like  some  other  Periodicals 
—has  the  spunk  to  imitate  Maga  in  her  Double  Numbers.  The  last  was, 
in  general,  admirable,  and  is  to  be  followed  immediately — next  time  I  hope 
the  two  will  appear  simultaneously — by  another,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be 
worthy  of  its  predecessor,  now  justly  making  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
world. 

NORTH. 

The  Quarterly  Review  is  a  great  national  work,  and  may  it  live  for  ever. 
Notwithstanding  his  not  unfrequent  oversights,  not  a  man  alive  could  edit 
it  in  such  a  style  as  Mr  Lockhart. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  ane.    But  wha's  he  this  ? 

NORTH. 

The  wiseacre,  James,  has  been  pleased  to  inform  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  that,  in  spite  of  the  Noctes,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  a  sober  man, 
and  a  loyal  subject. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  kens  he  that  ? 

NORTH. 

He  also  says,  James,  that  Altrive  is  as  melancholy  a  solitude  as  can  be 
imagined 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  and  wee  Jamie  there ! 

NORTH. 

And  speaks  of  you  as  a  fit  object,  not  only  of  patronage,  but  of  pity. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity  I  spurn — patronage  I  never  asked — but  for  the  patronage  of  enlight- 
ened men,  if  it  ever  be  bestowed  upon  me,  I  hope  that  I  shall  hae  de- 
served it. 

NORTH. 

James,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  be  serious  on  this  subject.  All  Britain — 
and  many  other  lands  besides — have  delighted  in  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse, 
of  which  you  are  the  Life  and  the  Soul.  Ours  has  been  ever  "  weel-timed 
daftin ;"  our  mirth 

"  On  the  wan  cheek  of  sorrow  has  waken'd  a  smile, 
And  illumined  the  eye  that  was  dim  with  a  tear !" 

SHEPHERD. 

Aften,  sir — I  ken  aften— — 

NORTH. 

In  our  higher  moods,  we  have  opened  our  hearts  to  one  another,  nor 
concealed  one  secret  there  that  ought  to  be  divulged  in  the  sacred  inter- 
course of  friendship  between  man  and  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aften,  sir,  aften. 

NORTH. 

We  have  unburdened  to  one  another  our  hearts  of  cares  and  sorrows, 
which  we  share  in  common  with  all  our  brethren  of  mankind  j 

"  All  our  secret  hoards  of  unsunn'd  griefs" 

have — as  far  as  might  and  ought  to  be — been  laid  out  in  the  light  of  confi- 
dent affection,  and  been  aired  by  the  gracious  gales  of  heaven. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Now  and  then  sic  has  indeed  been  the  case. 

NORTH. 

We  have  looked  over  the  fields  of  human  life,  and  we  have  made  our 
reflections  on  the  on-goings  there,  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  no  unlearned 
spirit,  not  seldom  in  a  spirit  which  I  do  not  fear  to  call  religious,  and  al- 
most always  in  a  spirit  of  humanity — blaming  none  but  the  worthless — 
honouring  the  good — and  celebrating  the  great — whatever  tongues  they 
speak,  whatever  climes  they  inhabit. 

SHEPHERD. 

We  hae  dune  that,  sir,  to  the  best  o'  our  abeelity — and  our  abeelity's  no 
sma',  unless  the  warld  be  a  leear. 

NORTH. 

Seldom  do  we  talk  about  politics  at  all,  here,  James ;  but  when  we  do, 
assuredly  not  about  party  politics,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago;  but  about  such 
measures  of  the  Ministry  or  Government  as  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
State.  Occasionally  we  have  taken  a  glance  at  the  Continent,  where  revo- 
lutions are  brewing,  or  have  burst,  and  where  the  deafest  ear  may  hear,  like 
subterranean  music,  a  hubbub  foretelling  war.  Now  and  then,  when  excur- 
sively disposed,  we 

"  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  ;" 

and  more  than  once,  embarking  in  our  Ship  of  Heaven,  with  Imagination  at 
the  helm,  we  have  doubled  Cape  Horn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Circumnavigawtors ! 

NORTH. 

Nor  have  we  feared,  James,  at  times 

"  to  pierce 

The  caves  obscure  of  old  Philosophy." 

TICKLER. 

And  to  bring  up  in  a  bucket  Truth  from  the  bottom  of  her  well. 

NORTH. 

In  short,  James,  there  is  no  subject  which,  at  our  Noctes,  we  have  not 
touched ;  and  none  have  we  touched  that  we  did  not  adorn ; — making 
"  Beauty  still  more  beauteous." 

SHEPHERD. 

And  ugliness  mair  ugsome,  till  the  stammach  o'  the  universe  scunner'd 
at  vice. 

NORTH. 

And  of  such  Dialogues,  diviner  than  those  of  Plato — yea,  even  than  his 
Banquet — our  friend  presumes  to  say  that  the  staple  is  boozing  buffoonery, 
and  party-politics  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  wrang  there. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  what  were  the  politics  of  the  Quarterly  Review — I  speak 
of  a  period  previous  to  its  present  management — during,  perhaps,  the  most 
perilous  crisis  in  which  this  country  had  ever  been  placed  ?  I  ought  rather 
to  say  where  were  its  politics  ?  Why,  according  to  a  tardy  confession  in 
the  last  Number,  they  were  kept  sealed  up  by  Mr  Canning,  with  his  official 
impress,  in  the  conscience  of  Mr  Gifford. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh?    What?    Hoo? 

NORTH. 

While  we,  James, — while  Maga,  James,— while  the  Noctes,  James,  were 
defending  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  bearding  its  enemies, 
and  administering  to  them  the  knout,  the  Quarterly  Review  was  mute  and 
mum  as  a  mouse—— 

TICKLER. 

Afraid  to  lose  the  countenance  and  occasional  assistance  of  Mr  Canning  ! 
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NORTH. 

There  indeed,  James,  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  party  politics— a  dig- 
nified exhibition  of  personal  independence — - 

TICKLER. 

Of  Tory-truckling  enough  to  make  the  Collector  of  the  Jacobite  Relics  a 
Whig. 

NORTH. 

The  old  gentleman  informs  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  that  they 
must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  Noctes  into  a  belief  that 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  not  a  "  loyal  subject  1"  Do  traitors  compose  new 
Kind's  anthems  ?  Set  loyal  songs  to  their  own  music  ?  Rout  and  root  out 
radicals  ?  Baste  the  Blue- and- Yellow  till  it  is  black  m  the  back  ?  And,  while 
the  lips  of  hirelings  are  locked,  chant  hymns 

"  To  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  poem  on  Pitt's  prime. 

TICKLER. 

Maga  has  been  the  mouthpiece  of  constitutional  monarchy— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ever  syne  the  Chaldee. 

NORTH. 

Methinks  that,  with  respect  to  politics,  either  party  or  national,  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  of  bygone  days  at  least,  ought  not  thus  to  take  such  high 
ground  above  Maga,  seeing  that  it  has,  by  its  own  voluntary  acknowledg- 
ment, hitherto  occupied  the  lowest  ever  assigned  to  servility ;  and  that  the 
mutes  of  Mr  Canning's  mute  should  remain  mute  still  about  Maga,  who 
never  suffered  Prime  Minister  or  Foreign  Secretary  to  shut  her  mouth, 
although  Christopher  North  loved  and  admired  George  Canning  as  well  as 
ever  William  Gifford  did,  they  being,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  it,  far  more  con- 
genial spirits ;  though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  debtor  and  creditor  account 
between  them,  except  such  as  maybe  kept  open  between  independent  men, 
and  closed  by  either  party  at  pleasure. 

TICKLER, 

He  was  a  fine— a  noble  spirit. 

NORTH. 

He  was.  But  though  his  smiles  charmed,  his  frowns  quailed  not  Maga ; 
and  can  it  be  questioned  by  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that  the  Quarterly 
should  have  deserted  Canning  rather  than  the  country,  at  a  time  that  seemed 
to  be  alike  the  crisis  of  either,  and  that  gratitude  to  a  friend,  had  he  been  a 
bosom-brother,  should  have  yielded  to  love  of  one's  father-land  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  in  the  dark,  like  Moses  when  the  candle  went  out,  about  this,  my  boy. 
What  are  ye  tawkin'  about  ? 

TICKLER. 

Change  the  subject,  Kit.  Yet  one  word,  if  you  please,  on  the  Quarterly' 
benefactions  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Has  she  all  along  shewn  the  sam 
fiery  zeal  in  defence,  support,  and  exculpation  of  our  friend,  now  exhibite 
in  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn"  by  this  Curious  Antique 

NORTH. 

James,  nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  th 
Queen's  Wake.  The  Edinburgh  Review  did  justice  to  the  genius  tha. 
shines  in  that  poem.  But  because  you  turned  out  to  be  a  loyal  Tory,  in- 
stead  of  a  disloyal  Whig,  never  again  did  Mr  Jeffrey  do  honour  to  the  Shep- 
herd's plaid.  Nay,  a  poor  creature  attacked  you  personally  in  an  article 
on  your  Jacobite  Relics — and  as  a  proof  of  your  total  want  of  taste,  and 
your  utter  unfitness  for  the  task,  quoted  as  the  best  of  all  these  old  ballads, 
Donald  M'Gillivray,  not  one  of  the  worst  of  your  own  ;  his  ignorance  neu- 
tralizing his  malice,  and  his  stupidity  paying  unconsciously  the  highest  tri- 
bute to  your  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  had  the  blockhead  on  the  hip,  there,  sir,  and  in  Maga  I  gi'ed  him  his 
licks  till  his  hipa  were  like  indigo. 
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NORTH. 

You  did.  But  during  all  these  twenty  years,  when  you  were  nobly 
struggling  on,  swimming  against  the  stream,  with  bold  heart  and  sinewy 
arms,  giving  buffet  for  buffet,  and  though  sometimes  losing  way,  yet  reco- 
vering it  by  your  own  energies,  and  like  a  water-dragon  cresting  the  spate, 
pray  what  assistance  or  encouragement  gave  the  Quarterly  to  the  bard, 
seemingly  about,  at  times,  to  be  carried  down  into  the  waters  of  oblivion  ? 
None. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane,  indeed,  or  a  sma'  share  waur  than  nane. 

NORTH. 

A  sneering  article  on  your  Poetic  Mirror,  "  damning  with  faint  praise," 
was  all  her  generosity  could  afford,  all  her  justice  could  grant;  and  I  hope 
you  were  thankful  for  the  largesse. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  remember  naething  about  it. 

NORTH. 

Seeing  that  you  were  known  to  be  such  a  loyal  subject,  why  was  not  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  cheered  in  the  Forest  by  the  voice  of  praise,  which  would 
have  at  least  soothed,  if  it  could  not  relieve  his  virtuous  poverty  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  surely  deserved  better  at  their  hauns,  for  I'm  willing  to  pitch  the  Queen's 
Wake  again'  ony  Oxford  poem  that  ever  was  wrott  by  ony  Oxford  Pro* 
fessor. 

TICKLER, 

No  sneers  at  Milman — the  most  imaginative  of  all  our  poets  of  the  classi- 
cal school. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is't  a  sneer  at  the  Fa'  o'  Jerusalem,  to  offer  to  compare  we't,  in  pint  o' 
genie — for  I  gie  up  the  polish  o'  the  feenishin  o'  the  execution— wi'  the 
Queen's  Wake  ?  Ma  certes ! 

NORTH. 

Each  successive  poem  of  that  beautiful  writer  was  highly — not  too  highly 
— praised  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  contributors.  On  every  account  he  deserved  such  eulogies.  But 
why  were  you  forgotten,  James  ?  First,  because  a  Scotchman — and,  se- 
condly, because  you  were  a  shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a  shepherd's  as  gude  ony  day  as  a  shoemaker — though  Bloomfield 
was  ane; — as  for  Gifford,  I  jalouse  he  was  never  niair  nor  a  cobbler. 

NORTH. 

James,  in  this  age,  genius  often  lives  the  life,  and  dies  the  death  of  a 
slave.  True  devotion  is  lost  in  idol  worship,  a  shepherd  has  no  chance 
against  a  lord— his  sweet  solitary  pipe  is  drowned  in  the  clangour  of  many 
trumpets. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  easy.  Mine  '11  aye  continue  to  be  heard  at  intervals,  like  the  sang  o' 
the  linty  amang  the  broom  in  the  season  o'  spring, — and  them  that  loves  to 
listen  to  Allan  Ramsay,  and  Robie  Burns,  and  Allan  Kinninghame,  '11  never 
forget  a'thegether  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  That  thocht's  aneuch  for  me — and 
I'm  content  wi'  my  fame,  sic  as  it  is,  amang  my  native  braes. 

NORTH. 

Right.    Your  name  will  never  die, 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank  you,  sir,  here's  your  health.  You've  been  suffering  under  a  sair 
hoast,  I  hear ;  but  thae  lozenges  maun  be  Crichton's  best,  for  though  last 
week  as  hoarse  as  a  craw,  your  vice  is  noo  musical  as  that  o'  the  nightin- 
gale. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  this, — from  the  Quarterly 
turn  to  Maga,  and  exclaim  with  Wordsworth's  lover— 
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"  Oh! 

"  The  difference  to  me !" 

From  the  Chaldee  to  the  Winter  Rhapsody,  she  never  has  been  weary  of 
singing  your  praise.  She  scorned  to  flatter — to  butter  you,  James,  though  well 
she  knew  that  never  yet  was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear,  nor  butter  lost  on 
poet's  cheek;  but  she  gained  and  kept  for  you  a  clear  field  and  no  favour,  on 
which  you  had  elbow-room,  James,  to  contend  with  all  your  rivals,  and  on 
which  you  had  perpetual  opportunities  of  appearing,  with  your  best  foot 
foremost,  before  the  Pensive  Public.  Her  pages  were  always  open  to  your 
genius;  and  how  often,  by  your  genius,  have  they  been  illuminated! 
What,  if,  since  the  1817,  when  Maga  first  eifulged  on  a  benighted  world, 
she  had  treated  you  as  the  Quarterly  did,  who  now,  somewhat  late  in  life, 
has  assured  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  that  in  spite  of  these  wicked 
Noctes  Ambrosianse  which  have  "  frighted  the  isle  from  her  propriety,"  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  is  a  loyal  subject?  Why,  let  me  not  hesitate  to  say, 
James,  that  bright  as  your  genius  is,  the  shades  of  obscurity  or  of  oblivion 
would  long  ere  now  have  fallen  over  it  in  the  Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

May  be.  Burns  himsell  was  little  thocht  o'  in  Embro'  when  he  was 
leevin'  in  Dumfries. 

NORTH. 

After  your  death,  my  dear  James,  your  fame  would  have  revived,  for 
genius  is  imperishable ;  but  Maga,  and  Christopher  North,  and  Yourself,  my 
incomparable  Shepherd,  by  our  united  power,  strong  in  steadiest  friend- 
ship, kept  the  flame  of  your  genius,  and  the  fame  of  your  name,  alive  during 
your  life,  which  is  better  far  than  that  it  should  have  been  left,  after  flicker- 
ing or  going  out  while  its  possessor  was  above  ground,  to  be  rekindled  on 
your  grave. 

SHEPHERD. 

Posthumous  fame's  a  wersh  thocht  without  a  preein  o'  the  present ;  for 
oh,  sir !  what  a  difference  atween  the  quick  and  the  dead ! 

TICKLER. 
Did  this  Censor— 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear  till  Mr  Tickler — dinna  interrupt  Mr  Tickler. — Mr  Tickler,  what  was 
ye  ettlin  to  say  when  Mr  North  took  the  word  out  o'  your  mouth  ? 

TICKLER. 

Did  the  old  gentleman  who  drawls  about  the  boozing  buffoonery  of  the 
Noctes,  ever  hear  of  a  celebrated  lawyer,  one  Pleydell,  who,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  was  strenuously  addicted  to  High  Jinks  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  daursay  never — he'll  prove  to  be  the  individual  that  never  heard  o'  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  My  freen,  Mr  Cadell,  ance  tell't  me  o'  either  himsell  or  an 
acquaintance  forgathering,  on  the  tap  o'  a  cotch,  wi'  a  weel-informed  man, 
in  black  claes,  wha  had  never  heard  o'  Sir  Walter,  o'  Abbotsford,  or  the 
Scotch  Novels.  He  maun  be  the  contributor. 

NORTH. 

How  he  came  not  only  to  hear  of  you,  James,  but  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber, if  we  believe  him,  of  your  familiars,  is  as  puzzling  as  his  ignorance  of 
the  existence  of  the  greatest  man  alive;  yet,  in  his  simplicity,  he  supposes 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  to  stand  in  need  of  some  recondite  informa- 
tion from  his  pen,  about  the  life  and  character,  and  genius  of  a  Bard,  whose 
name — the  Ettrick  Shepherd — has  long  been  a  household  word  all  over  Bri- 
tain. 

TICKLER. 

In  what  unknown  cave  do  these  seers  abide,  supposed  to  be  thus  unac- 
quainted with  all  the  ongoings  of  the  upper  world  ? 

NORTH. 

They  live  in  London— 

SHEPHERD. 

And  me  in  the  Forest.  Fowre  hunder  miles,  aften  o'  mist  and  snaw,  in- 
trudes between  them  and  me— and  I'm  muckle  obliged,  after  a',  to  the  ho- 
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nest  gentleman,  for  remindin'  them  o'  my  existence,  and  for  clearin'  my 
character,  aboon  a'  things,  frae  the  stain  o'  disloyalty  contracted  frae  the 
traitors  wha  hae  sae  lang  been  plottin'  against  Church  and  King  at  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianse.  I  thank  him  also  for  telling  their  worships  that  I'm  a 
sober  man— though  I  canna  quite  agree  wi'  him  in  conceevin't  to  be  ony 
proof  to  the  contrar,  that  some  sax  times  a-year  I  indulge  in  a  gaudeamus 
in  the  Snuggery.  Thank  him,  too,  for  assuring  the  Society,  that  our  meet- 
ings here  are  no  purely  imaginary,  as  some  coofs  jalouse— and  that  this 
Glenlivet— oh  !  but  it  outdoes  itsell  the  night — is  no  mere  pented  air,  sic  as 
ane  endeavours  unavailingly  to  drink  in  his  dreams.  He  has  removed  the 
Noctes  frae  the  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  realms  o'  Faery,  intil  the  solid 
World  o'  reality,  established  for  perpetuity  "their  local  habitation  and  their 
name"  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people  of  Britain  and  elsewhere— yea,  em- 
balmed their  remembrance  in  the  more  than  Egyptian  wisdom  o'  his  ain 


gemu 

TICKLER. 


A  pair  of  mummies,  that,  when  countless  generations  have  passed  away 
and  left  no  memorial  of  their  being,  will  be  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
the  curious  and  scientific,  and  poetry  penned  upon  them  by  the  wonder  of 
bards  flourishing  during  the  Millennium. 


NORTH. 


I  should  be  sorry,  my  dear  James,  to  let  the  world  believe,  with  the  la- 
crymose  eulogist  of  your  sobriety  and  loyalty— virtues  as  native  to  your 
orb  as  light  and  heat  to  that  of  the  sun,— a  luminary,  by  the  by,  which  he 
ought  forthwith  to  vindicate  from  the  generally  credited  calumny,  that  he 
seldom  goes  to  bed,  or  rises  from  it,  without  drinking  an  unconscionable 
draught  of  the  sea,— I  should  be  sorry,  I  say,  James,  to  let  the  world  believe 
that  you  are  a  melancholy  man,  living  in  a  melancholy  place,  the  victim  of 
unmerited  misfortunes,  and  the  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  Inter- 
locutor in  these  our  Dialogues,  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  delight  of  the 
age— countenanced  though  they  be  by  Kings  on  their  thrones,  Bishops  and 
Judges  on  their  benches,  Peers  and  Peasants  in  hall  and  hut,  Ladies  in  silk 

and  Lasses  in  grogram 

TICKLER. 

By  "  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

NORTH. 

And  by  II  Penseroso,  "  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,"  feelinff 
himself  gradually  growing  into  L' Allegro 

TICKLER. 

Or  coming  out  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,-with  "  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,"  so  potent  the  magic  of  Maga,  folded  in  a  Double  Number 
across  his  fortified  heart. 

NORTH. 

Most  musical  thou  art,  O  Shepherd,  but  not  most  melancholy ;  nor  hast 
thou  cause,  any  more  than  the  nightingale,  to  be  other  than  a  merry  Bird  of 
Song.  True,  that  with  all  thy  skill  and  science— witness  Hogg  on  Sheep 
—thy  pastoral  farm  has  not  been  more  prosperous  than  those  of  thy  com- 
peers ;  but  during  all  thy  struggles,  thou  didst  preserve  an  unspotted  name 
nor  was  there  wanting  one  stanch  friend  to  stand  by  thee  in  thy  difficul- 
ties, whether  a  new  edition  of  the  Wake  was  deemed  advisable,  or  the 
publication  of  Queen  Hynde,  or  a  collection  of  thy  matchless  Son^s,  many 
of  them  first  chanted  in  this  Snuggery,  James— and  how  vocal  its  roof!— 
or  if  thy  racy  articles,  beloved  by  Maga,  were  sent  in  from  the  Forest  to 
brave  the  Balaam-Box— that  tomb  of  so  many  Capulets— one  stanch  friend, 
James,  whom  none  but  the  base  abuse 

SHEPHERD. 

V\  ILLIAM  BI.ACKWOOD.  The  Bailie  has  aye  been  a  gude  freen  to  me— but 
let  me  say,  sir,  that  I  aye  gied  as  glide's  I  got— and  that  we  staun  on  the 
same  level  o'  mutual  obligation. 

NORTH. 

He  is  your  debtor,  James— and  is  proud  to  be  so 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— he's  no.    But  in  a1  his  dealings  wi'  me.  he's  been  the  eentlemam 
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which  is  something  mair  nor  I  can  say  o'  some  that  ance  held  their  head 
sae  high,  and  far  mair  than  I  can  say  o'  ithers,  who,  while  they  trumpet  their 
payment,  are  as  penurious  in  their  poverty  as  the  blusteriu'  wund  that, 
amidst  a  glint  o'  seeming  sunshine,  brings  naethiug  but  a  cauld  blash  o' 
sleet. 

NORTH. 

Your  works,  my  dear  James,  in  prose  and  verse,  most  of  them  full  of 
the  inspiration  of  true  genius,  and  none  of  them  without  its  breath,  have 
been,  with  few  months'  intermission,  appearing  before  the  world,  often  in 
Maga,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years — and  during  all  that  time,  your  cha- 
racter has  been  known  to  thousands  of  your  admiring  and  affectionate 
countrymen.  Should  any  Society,  whose  noble  object  it  is  to  reward  genius 
and  virtue  by  solid  pudding,  and  not  by  empty  praise,  befriend  you  in  the 
calm  and  bright  afternoon  of  your  life — for  'tis  not  yet  the  gloaming,  the 
evening  is  still  far  off,  and  long,  long  may  it  be  ere  cometh  to  thee  the  night 
in  which  no  man  can  work — there  will  be  a  blessing  in  their  bounty — not 
on  you  only,  but  on  themselves. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht,  sir,  whisht.  Poor  as  I  am — I'm  independent — at  least  I'm  no 
idle — and  conscious  o'  my  integrity,  I'm  as  happy  as  a  bird,  though  often, 
you  ken,  sir,  the  happiest  bird  wull  sit  mute  and  pensive  on  the  bough, 
aside  its  nest,  when  its  loving  mate  is  cowerin'  owre  their  young  anes,  as 
if  it  was  thinkin'  within  itsell  what  wud  become  o'  them,  if  it  fell  aueath 
the  fowler,  and  the  grun'  were  to  be  a'  covered  wi'  spring  snaw ! 

NORTH. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  James,  such  melancholy  moments  but  serve  to 
brighten  sunshine  and  gladden  song. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  but  I  was  cheerfu'  at  the  cuiiin' ! 

TICKLER. 

The  beef  and  greeus. 

NORTH. 

We  have  put,  I  think,  this  matter  in  the  proper  light — removed  from  it  all 
misapprehension — and  courteously  and  kindly  reminded  the  Quarterly,  that 
should  the  genius  and  virtues  of  the  author  of  the  Queen's  Wake  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  receive  their  due  and  dignified  reward  from  any  enlight- 
ened patronage,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  society,  no  praise  can,  in  that 
case,  by  possibility,  be  deserved  by  that  rich  but  rather  stingy  periodical ; 
because  that,  whatever  merit  may  belong  to  any  one  besides  the  poet  him- 
self and  those  who  may  prove  his  benefactors,  it  most  assuredly  does  belong 
to  William  Blackwood,  Christopher  North,  and  Maga — to  whom'-  • 

SHEPHERD. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  wi'  a  heart  fu'  o'  everlastin'  gratitude,  John  Gibson 
Lockhart,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

NORTH. 

On  whom,  now  and  ever,  be  all  blessings  poured  from  heaven— and  may 
the  light  of  their  hearths  burn  bright  as  that  of  their  fame ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Amen,— Hurraw !  hurraw  J  hurraw !  Noo,  I'll  sing  you  a  bit  sang,  out  o' 
the  collcckshun. 

O,  weel  befa'  the  maiden  gay, 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  penn, 
An'  weel  befa'  the  bonny  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen ; 
W7ha  loes  the  modest  truth  sae  wee), 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind,  an'  aye  sae  leal, 
An'  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 

Amang  sae  mony  men. 
O,  weel  befa'  the  boimy  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen ! 
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Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  music  float 

Along  the  gloaming  lea; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird's  note 

Come  pealing  frae  the  tree ; 
To  see  the  lambkin's  lightsome  race—. 
The  speckled  kid  in  wanton  chase— r 
The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place, 

Deep  in  her  flowing  den  ; 
But  sweeter  far  the  bonny  face 

That  smiles  in  yonder  glen ! 

O,  had  it  no'  been  for  the  blush 

O'  maiden's  virgin  flame, 
Dear  beauty  never  had  been  known, 

An'  never  had  a  name ; 
But  aye  sin'  that  dear  thing  o'  blame 
Was  modell'd  by  an  angel's  frame, 
The  power  o'  beauty  reigns  supreme 

O'er  a'  the  sons  o'  men; 
But  deadliest  far  the  sacred  flame 

Burns  in  a  lonely  glen ! 

There's  beauty  in  the  violet's  vest — 

There's  hinny  in  the  haw—- 
There's dew  within  the  rose's  breast, 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a'. 
The  sun  will  rise  and  set  again, 
An'  lace  wi'  burning  goud  the  main — 
The  rainbow  bend  outow'r  the  plain, 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken ; 
But  lovelier  far  the  bonny  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen ! 

TICKLER. 

Clearly  and  croosely  crawed,  my  cock. 

NORTH. 
Sweetly  and  silverly  sung,  my  nightingale. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  gran'  thing,  sirs,  to  be  the  cock  o'  the  company,  occasionally ;  at  other 
times,  pensie  as  a  pullet. 

TICKLER. 
Any  thing  but  a  hen. 

SHEPHERD. 

At  leeterary  soopers,  I  like  to  see  a  blue-stocking  playin'  the  how-towddie. 

NORTH. 

How? 

SHEPHERD. 

ChucklirrMntil  hersell,  when  a  spruce  young  cockie  is  lettin'  his  wing 
drap  close  aside  hers,  and  half-receivin'  half-declinin'  his  advances,  like  ony 
itlier  Christian  lassie  wha  may  na  hae  the  gift  o'  writin'  verses  ayont  a 
Valentine.  Far  better  sic  undertoned  and  underhaund  natural  dealins', 
maist  innicent  a',  than  cacklin'  about  Coleridge,  or  blooterin  about  Byron, 
or  cheepin,  as  if  she  had  the  pip,  o'  Barry  Cornwall. 

NORTH. 

Some  maidens  I  know,  James,  bright  as  the  muses,  whose  souls,  as  well 
as  frames,  are  made  of  the  finest  clay,  who  before  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated 
pass  for  commonplace  characters,  because,  unpresumptuous  in  their  genius, 
and  retiring  in  their  sensibility,  oft  "the  house  afl'airs  do  call  them  thence;" 
because,  to  their  lips  none  so  familiar  as  household  words ;  and  because  to 
their  hearts  dearer  are  the  tender  humanities  of  life,  than  bright  to  their  ima- 
ginations the  poetic  visions,  that  yet  "swarm  on  every  bough,"  when  they 
walk  iu  their  beautiful  happiness  by  Windermere  or  Loch  Lomond. 
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TICKLER. 

I,  too,  like  occasionally  to  play  the  first  fiddle. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  you're  entitled  to  do  sae  ;  for  you've  a  fine  finger,  and  a  bauld  bow- 
haun'. 

NORTH. 

I  love  best  of  all  to  sit  sympathetically  mute  among  my  friends,  and  by  a 
benign  countenance  to  encourage  the  artless  fluency  of  young  lips,  over- 
flowing  with  the  music  of  untamed  delight  in  life,  "  a  stranger  yet  to  pain." 

SHEPHERD. 

A  benign  countenance ! 

NORTH. 

Few  words  have  been  more  perverted  from  their  true  meaning,  by  being 
narrowed,  than  the  words  one  so  frequently  hears,  now-a-days,  from  not 
unvulgar  lips—"  Good  Society"—"  The  Best  Society." 

TICKLER. 

"  The  highest  circles." 

NORTH. 

In  my  opinion,  James,  a  man  may  commit  a  worse  mistake,  in  aspiring  to 
association  with  persons  above  his  own  rank,  than  in  descending  somewhat, 
perhaps,  below  it,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  and  domestic  lite. 

SHEPHERD. 

Many  sumphs  o'  baith  sexes  do.  There  may  be  pride  in  ilka  case ;  but 
the  pride  o'  the  first  maun  aften  gnaw  its  thoomb.  The  pride  o'  the  second 
aftener  wats  its  thoomb  to  join't  to  that  o'  a  brither,  though  born  in  laigh 
degree,  probably  as  gude  or  a  better  man  than  himsell ;  and  whan  that's 
foun'  out,  pride  dees,  and  in  its  place  there  grows  up  a  richtfu'  affection. 

NORTH. 

All  men  of  sense  know  their  natural  position  in  society — whether  it  has 
been  allotted  to  them  by  birth,  by  wealth,  by  profession,  by  virtue,  by  talent, 
by  learning,  or  by  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Happy  he — and  fortunate — to  whom  have  been  given  all  these  gifts ! 

NORTH. 

Yet  some,  my  dear  James,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  given,  have  abused 
them — aye,  even  genius  and  virtue — and  their  friends  have  been  speech- 
less of  them  ever  after  their  funerals. 

TICKLER. 

Some  use  the  terms  "  good  society,"  as  if  they  thought  all  society  but 
that  which  they  have  in  their  eye,  bad ;  and  they  superciliously  shun  all 
other,  as  not  only  infra  dig,  but  in  itself  absolutely  low,  and  such  as  they 
could  not  even  casually  enter  without  loss  of  honour — without  degradation. 

NORTH. 

Yet,  when  one  asks  himself,  Tim,  "  who  are  they  ?"  it  is  not,  at  least,  of 
their  pedigree  they  have  to  be  proud,  for,  perhaps, 

"  Their  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood ;" — 
but  by  means  of  some  shewy  accomplishment,  or  some  acquired  elegance, 
perhaps  of  demeanour,  or  some  suave  subservience  that  sits  so  natu- 
rally upon  them,  that  they — all  unlike  though  it  be — mistake  it  for  the 
easy  manner  of  the  higher  class  to  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  be- 
come an  appendage — they  believe,  at  last,  that  they  belong  to  the  privi- 
leged orders,  and  look  down  on  people  who  would  not  have  shaken  hands 
with  their  father,  had  he  given  them  half  the  gold  his  itching  palm  had  pur- 
loined. 

TICKLER. 

Such  aspirants  generally  sink  as  they  had  soared  ;  and  after  their  dang- 
ling days  are  done,  you  may  chance  to  meet  them  shabby-genteel,  in  streets 
not  only  unfashionable,  but  unfrequented,  somewhat  old-looking,  and  ready 
to  return  your  unexpected  nod  with  an  obsequious  bow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  duels  J 
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NORTH. 

We  all  fall — if  we  be  wise — of  our  own  accord — and  'according  to  the 
operation  of  laws  plain  and  unperplexing — into  our  proper  place  in  the 
intercommunion  of  life.  Thence  we  can  look  pleasantly,  and  cheerfully, 
and  socially,  around,  above,  and  below  us — unimpatient  of  peer,  and  un- 
ashamed of  peasant — but  most  at  home  at  firesides  most  like  our  own — a 
modest  mansion — half-way,  perchance,  between  hall  and  hut — that  Golden 
Mean  which  all  sages  have  prayed  for,  and  which  religion  herself  has  called 
blest ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  doors  alike  are  open  to  you,  sir,  and  every  heart  loups  wi'  welcomin' 
at  the  clank  o'  your  crutch  on  the  marble— the  stane — the  sclate — the 
wooden,  or  the  earthen  stair. 

NORTH. 

I  am  no  flatterer  of  the  great,  James ;  but— 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Freen'  o'  the  sma'. 

NORTH. 

Small  ?  Who  is — or  need  sing  small,  who  bears  within  his  bosom  an  honest 
heart? 

SHEPHERD. 

But  why  look  sac  fearsome  in  uttering  sic  a  sentiment? 

NORTH. 
Because  I  thought  of  "  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  the  oppressor's—— 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  less  oppression  in  this  land  than  in  ony  ither  that  ever  basked 
in  sunshine,  or  was  swept  by  storm  ;  sae  lay  by  the  crutch,  sir,  and  let  that 
face  subside,  for 

"  Blackness  comes  across  it  like  a  squall 

Darkening  the  sea ;" 

aye,  aye,  thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye,  sir,  'tis  again  like  the  sky  in  the  mornin' 
licht. 

TICKLER. 

Not  quite  so  blue,  I  hope. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  sarcasm,  Tickler  j  better  blue  nor  yellow — May  I  ask  hae  ye  gotten 
the  jaundice? 

TICKLER. 

Merely  the  reflection  of  that  bright  yellow  vest  of  yours,  James,  which, 
I  fear,  won't  stand  the  washing. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  '11  scoor. 

NORTH. 

Yet,  delightful  indeed,  James,  as  you  know,  are  the  manners  of  high 
birth.  There  is  a  mighty  power  in  manners,  James,  connected  with  the 
imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  your  Avull  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  in  societies  highly  cultivated,  some  of  the  lightest  and  most  exqui- 
site motions  of  imagination  exercise  acknowledged  authority  over  the 
framework  of  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

As  it  might  have  been  said  at  Paris,  for  example,  James,  in  its  height  of 
civilisation,  that  among  its  highest  circles,  even  the  delicate  play  of  Fancy, 
in  lightest  conversation,  cultivated  as  it  was  as  an  accomplishment,  and 
worn  as  the  titular  ornament  of  those  among  whom  life  was  polished  to 
its  most  sparkling  lustre,  even  that  grace  of  courtly  wit,  and  playing  fancy, 
had  force  in  binding  together  the.  minds  of  men,  and  in  maintaining  at  the 
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summit  of  life,  the  peace  and  union  of  society.  How  strongly  the  quick 
clear  sense  of  the  slight  shades  of  manners  marked  out  to  them  those  who 
belonged,  and  those  who  did  not  belong,  to  their  order !  In  that  delicate 
perception  of  manners,  they  held  a  criterion  of  rank  by  which  they  bound 
together  as  strongly  their  own  society,  as  they  separated  it  from  all  others. 
And  thus  the  punctilios  of  manners,  which  appear  so  insignificant  to  ordi- 
nary observers,  are,  as  they  more  finely  discriminate  the  relations  of  men, 
of  absolute  power  in  the  essential  regulation  and  subordination  of  ranks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fine  philosophy,  I  daursay,  but  rather  owre  fine  for  the  fingers  o'  my 
apprehension,  clumsy  at  the  uptak  o'  silk  threeds,  but  strang  when  clasped 
roun'  a  rape  or  a  cable. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  passing  from  France  under  the  old  regime,  when  it  was 
acknowledged  all  over  Europe  that  the  French  were  the  politest  people  in 
the  world,  and  their  nobility  the  exemplars,  in  manners,  of  all  nobilities, 
allow  me  to  say  that  in  all  countries,  where  there  is  a  hereditaiy  peerage,  that 
theirs  is  a  life  under  the  finest  influences ;  and  that  in  the  delicate  faculties 
of  the  mind,  in  Its  subtlest  workings,  in  its  gentlest  pleasures,  in  even  its 
morbid  sensibilities,  AVC  are  to  look  for  the  principles  which  govern  with 
power  their  social  condition.  Why,  the  literature  of  this  country  is  a  bul- 
wark of  its  political  peace ;  not  by  the  wisdom  of  knowledge  thus  imparted, 
but  by  the  character  it  has  impressed  on  the  life  of  great  classes  of  its 
inhabitants,  drawing  the  pleasures  of  their  ordinary  life  into  the  sphere  of 
intellect. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  arena  you  rinnin'  awa'  frae  the  soobjeck  ? 

NORTH. 
No,  James — if  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou  aye,  I  alloo  you — proceed. 

NORTH. 

By  a  control,  then,  of  whatever  kind,  exercised  upon  the  most  finely  sen- 
sitive faculties  of  the  mind,  the  higher  classes  of  civilized  nations  are  bound 
together  in  the  union  of  society.  But  the  cultivation  of  this  sensibility  is  a 
work  that  is  continually  going  on  among  themselves,  and  is  carried  to  greater 
perfection,  as  they  are  less  disturbed  by  intermixture  of  those  who  are 
strangers  to  their  own  refinement.  It  goes  on  from  one  age  to  another ;  it 
is  transmitted  in  families  j  it  is  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  privilege  and 
distinction  of  the  privileged  orders  of  the  community.  

SHEPHERD. 

I  see  your  drift  now* 

NORTH. 

Now,  this  cultivated  sensibility — of  whatever  importance,  of  which  I  now 
say  nothing — which  characterises,  governs,  and  guards  the  highest  classes 
of  a  long-civilized  society,  which  war  broke  up  and  confounded  in  France 
by  a  political  revolution,  has  been  disturbed  in  our  country  by  the  changes 
which  the  excess  of  commercial  prosperity  has  above  all  things  brought  on 
in  the  social  relations  of  the  people. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  what  for  do  you  no  join  in  ? 

TICKLER. 

Thank  heaven  for  that  cough.  Observe,  James,  how  commerce,  which 
is  continually  raising  up  multitudes  of  men  high  above  the  condition  of 
their  birth,  has  thrown  up  such  numbers  into  a  high  condition  of  political 
importance,  so  that  they  have  begun  to  fill  what  were  once  the  exclusive- 
ly privileged  orders  with  sometimes — rude  enough  and  raw  recruits.  The 
consequence  is,  and  will  farther  be,  that  the  distinction  of  ancient  birth, 
which  even  fifty  years  ago  Avas  still  kept  very  pure,  is  very  fast  blotting 
out  from  the  nation. 

SHEPHKRD. 

Weel  continued  and  carried  on,  Mr  Tickler,  in  the  same  spirit  wi'  North's 
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original  and  originating  remarks.  But  nae  great  matter  if  the  distinctions 
shoud  be  mingled  thegether,  though  no  just  blotted  oot — I  cu'd  na  thole 
that — we  maun  hae  "  oui  Lords  and  Dukes  and  michty  Earls." 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  mean  to  justify,  James,  the  severity  with  which  this  distinction 
is  in  some  countries  maintained ;  but  I  have  no  idea  that  such  a  distinc- 
tion, of  such  ancient  importance,  can  be  rapidly  done  away  with  im  pu- 
nity. 

TICKLER. 

!  Assuredly,  sir,  it  cannot.  The  sensibilities  and  principles,  whatever 
they  are,  which  are  become  hereditary  with  birth,  are  abolished  with  the 
distinction.  However  low  their  own  worth  may  be — but  they  are  not  low 
— they  are  of  vast  political  importance  by  the  distinctive  character  they 
give,  by  the  ostensible  and  fastidious  separation  with  which  they  hedge 
in  the  highest  political  order  in  the  state 

NORTH. 

And  seldom  indeed,  Mr  Tickler,  are  they  without  their  own  high  worth. 
In  none  of  the  great  states  of  modern  Europe  have  they  been  so.  In  this 
country,  the  principles  of  opinion,  and  the  characteristic  feelings  which 
were  avowed,  cherished,  and  upheld  by  the  Aristocracy  and  Noblesse,  were 
of  great  dignity  and  importance. 

SHEPHERD. 

Only  look  at  their  picturs  on  the  galleries  o'  auld  castles !  What  beau- 
tifu'  and  brave  faces  !  What  loveliness  and  majesty  !  Though  noo  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  a  dowdy  or  a  droich. 

NORTH. 

This  character  can  no  longer  maintain  itself,  James,  when  any  cause,  as 
commerce,  throws  into  the  class  of  the  gentry,  numbers  who  were  not 
born  to  their  rank.  For  the  character  is  maintained  by  exclusion ;  in  part 
by  education  within  their  own  houses,  where  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  here- 
ditary transmission ;  in  part  by  the  power  of  opinion  acting  from  one  to 
another  throughout  their  order.  With  the  new  members,  it  is  evident,  that 
as  far  as  they  compose  the  class,  one  cause  cannot  be  in  force ;  but  more 
than  this,  they  defeat  by  their  admission  the  force  of  opinion  among  the 
others ;  for  opinion  holds  its  force  solely  by  its  sameness,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  violated,  its  force  is  gone. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  the  change,  then,  sir,  on  the  whole,  think  ye,  for  good  or  evil  ? 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  say,  James.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  now  aristocracy  of  rank  must 
be  supported  by  aristocracy  of  talent  and  virtue,  or  it,  in  another  century 
at  latest,  will  fall. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  is't  no  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is.  And  therefore,  for  that,  as  for  a  hundred  other  reasons,  I  abhor 
the  radicals — and  go  forth  fearlessly  to  battle  against  them  with——' 

SHEPHERD. 

The  crutch. 

NORTH. 

The  changes  which  the  commercial  system  is  working,  may  ultimately 
be  for  good ;  at  any  rate,  they  will  proceed  while  that  system  endures. 
But  the  designs  of  low-minded,  low-hearted,  base,  and  brutal  Jacobins  must 
be  resisted,  not  by  law — for  it  must  not  be  stretched  to  reach  them— but 
by  literature ;  not  by  the  gibbet — for  that  is  barbarous — but  by  the — Press. 

SHEPHERD. 

Noble  sentiments,  sir.  Let  the  devils  ply  their  hollow  engines,  but  let 
the  angels  overwhelm  them  with  solid  hills.  But  as  ye  say,  sir,  let  there  be 
no  a  hole  in  a'  the  claes  o'  the  nobility  themsells — nae  stain  on  their  skut- 
cheons — and  then  they'll  endure  to  the  end  o'  time. 

NORTH. 

I  believe,  indeed  I  know,  that  unfortunately  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
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society,  there  prevails  a  great  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  lower 
ranks— their  enjoyments,  their  pursuits,  their  manners,  their  morals,  and 
their  minds.  They  think  of  them  too  often  almost  as  an  inferior  race. 
From  their  birth  many  of  them  have  been  trained  and  taught  to  do  so ; 
and  in  the  condescension  of  the  most  enlightened,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
pride  repulsive  to  its  object,  and  not  to  be  accepted  without  some  sacrifice 
of  independence. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  aye  thocht  ye  had  been  freendly  to  the  distinction  of  ranks. 

NORTH. 
So  I  am,  James — to  a  harmonious  blending  of  distinct  ranks 

SHEPHERD. 

Frae  the  king  till  the  beggar. 

NORTH. 

Just  so — from  the  king  to  the  beggar 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wud  rather  be  the  King  o'  the  Beggars,  wi'  a  croon  o'  strae  and  cool  t- 
duds,  than  some  ither  kings  I  cou'd  mention 

TICKLER. 

No  politics,  James. 

NORTH. 

What  strength  would  be  in  that  State  where  each  order  knew  the  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate  virtues  of  all  the  rest — knew,  loved,  respected,  and 
honoured  them ;  and  what  a  spirit  of  preservation  ! 

TICKLER. 

The  worst  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind,  is  he  who  seeks  to  set 
one  order  against  the  other,  by  false  aspersions  on  their  prevalent  cha- 
racter— the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  rich  against  the  poor, — so  with  the 
high  the  humble  born 

SHEPHERD. 

And  aboon  a',  the  flocks  again  their  shepherds — the  shepherds  o'  their 
sowles.  I  never  was  wrang  yet,  in  settin'  doon  the  fallow  for  a  knave  wha 
jeeringly  pronounced  the  word  "  parson." 

NORTH. 

'Tis  become  a  slang-word  with  many  who  pretend  to  be  the  friends  of 
the  people,  and  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  promote  their  education.  What 
would  mighty  England  be  without  her  Church  ? 

TICKLER. 

Her  mind  had  not  been  a  "  thing  so  majestical,"  but  for  her  glorious 
army  of  martyrs  and  apostles — in  long  array,  the  succession  of  her  philo- 
sophic divines. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  dear  me !  what  wad  I  no  gie  the  noo  for  a  ivhatt ! 

(Enter  Mr  AMBROSE  with  a  Board  of  Oysters — the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred — and  TAPPYTOURIE,  with  Ale  and  Porter,  bottled  and 
draught.) 

TICKLER. 

Clear  decks. 

NORTH. 

The  Circular ! 

(  The  Whatt  is  deposited,  with  all  its  Parajiharnalia,  on  the  Circular.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Awmrose,  ma  man,  I'm  thrusty — yill. 

TICKLER. 
Ditto — Ambrose. 

NORTH.  , 

Mr  Ambrose — ditto. 

SHEPHERD  (after  a  long  draught.) 
That  is  yill. 

TICKLER  (after  a  longer.) 
Consummate ! 

NORTH  (at  last.) 
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Omnes. 
Giles,  or  Berwick  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Neither,  gentlemen.    Tis  a  sample  sent  me,  in  free  gift,  by  Messrs  Mait- 

land  and  Davison 

TICKLER. 
Of  St  Anne's  Brewery,  Croftangry  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Yes,  South  side. 

SHEPHERD. 

Croftangry  ?  Is  na  that  a  name  in  the  Chronicles  o'  the  Canongate  ?  Our 
freen's  brewery's  quite  classical. 

NORTH. 
Nothing  in  this  world  can  beat  Berwick. 

TICKLER. 

Nor  bang  Giles— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  cud  hae  ta'en  my  Bible-oath  it  was  Berwick. 

TICKLER. 

And  I  could  have  sworn  upon  that  old  almanack,  history,  that  it  was 
Giles. 

NORTH. 

I  had  my  suspicions.  There  is  in  Berwick  a  ripe,  a  racy,  and  a  reamy 
richness,  unknown  to  any  other  malt  that  ever  felt  the  power  of  barm, 
whose  influence,  gradual  as  the  genial  growth  of  spring,  laps  the  soul  in 
Elysium,  till  the  coruscations  of  fancy  play  far  and  wide  over  a  Noctes,  like 
the  Aurora  Borealis — while  in  Giles  there  is  a  pure  spirit  of  unadulterated 
strength,  that,  as  it  raises  the  soul  to  the  height  of  heroic  emotion,  breathing 
deliberate  colour,  so  beneath  its  power  has  many  a  cit  and  soldier 

"  Bow'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death." 

Maitland  and  Davison — again — has  inspired  my  being  with  a  new  feeling, 
for  which  no  language  I  am  acquainted  with  can  supply  an  adequate  name. 
That  feeling  impels  me  to  say  these  simple  words  on  behalf  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ale  in  general — speaking  through  me  its  organ — Ale  loquitur' — "  If  not  suf- 
fered by  Fate  to  fix  my  abode  in  barrels  of  Berwick  or  Giles,  where  I  have 
long  reigned  alternate  years,  in  all  my  glory,  scarcely  should  I  feel  myself 
privileged  to  blame  my  stars,  were  I  ordered  for  a  while  to  sojourn  in  one 
of  Maitland — and  Davison  !" 

SHEPHERD. 

What  poor  it  has  gi'en  the  pallet  ower  the  inmost  flavour  o'  the  eisters ! 

TICKLER. 

Shrimps. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  such  shrimps,  sir ;  but  they  melt  like  snaw-flakes, 
"  A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever !" 

NORTH. 
Already  are  they  decimated. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weeluigh  decimated,  indeed — for  out  o'  the  Coonsel  o'  Five  Hundred, 
there's  no  fowrscore  noo  on  the  brodd. 

TICKLER. 

"  With  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed." 

NORTH. 

From  my  labours  I  thus  fall  back  in  dignified  repose. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  was  sae  sune  stawed  wi'  eisters  in  a'  my  life. 

TICKLER. 

What !  Have  you  pulled  up  already,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  manners  ane.    She's  a  sair  temptation,  wi'  that  bonny  plump 
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bosom  o'  here ;  but  I'm  ower  muckle  o'  a  gentleman  to  tak  advantage  o'  her 
unprotected  singleness,  sae  we'll  let  her  be. 

NORTH. 
Affecting  subject  for  an  elegy — The  last  Oyster ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  thole  to  look  at  it.    Tickler,  pu'  the  bell. 

(Enter  AMBROSE  and  KING  PEPIN  to  remove  the  Board.) 

SHEPHERD  (in  continuation.) 
Pippy — she's  yours. 

(KiNG  PEPIN,  with  a  bunch  of  empty  Pots  in  each  hand — stoops  his 
Mouth,  to  the  Board,  and  sucks  the  lonely  Damsel  into  his  vortex.) 

TICKLER. 
Let  us  resume  our  philosophical  conversation. 

SHEPHERD, 

Wi'  a'  my  heart.  My  stamach's  no  fu'er  the-  noo  o'  eisters  than  my  head 
is  o'  ideas.  Opium !  what's  opium  to  yill  ?  Opium  dazes — yill  dazzles — 
opium  carries  a  man  intil  the  cluds — yill  raises  him  to  the  sky. 

TICKLER. 

We  were  speaking,  sir,  of  education. 

NORTH. 

Education !  what  manner  of  man  is  he  whom  we  wish  to  have  produced  ? 
Who  in  civil  and  private  life  will  be  "  the  happy  warrior  ?"  Must  he  not  be 
high-mindedly  courageous— generous  in  his  intercourse  with  all  his  fellow- 
creatures — full  of  deep  and  tender  affections,  which  are  the  support  and 
happiness  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him — capable  of  sympathy  with 
all  joy  and  all  suffering — with  an  imagination,  not  only  the  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  himself,  but  aiding  to  make  all  the  aspects  of  things,  serious, 
Bolemn,  religious,  to  his  spirit, 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  grandeur  o'  national  character,  sir,  you  say  weel,  without  imagina- 
tion. But,  noo-a-days,  a'  her  records  are  accoonted  auld  wives'  tales,  and 
the  speerit  o'  Poetry  is  driven  out  o'  edication,  the  edication  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  the  people,  as  if  it  were  the  plague.  The  verra  claes  o'  a  cal- 
lantnoo  that  has  been  found  porin'  ower  an  auld  ballad,  maun  be  fumigated 
afore  he  is  suffered  to  re-enter  the  school, — he  maun  perform  quaranteen, 
sir,  like  a  ship  frae  Constantinople  or  Smyrna,  afore  the  passengers  are 
alloo'd  to  land  on  our  untainted  shores.  Is  this  an  impreuvment,  think  ye, 
sirs,  on  the  wusdom  o'  our  forefathers  ?  If  this  plan  be  persisted  in,  after  twa 
three  generations,  what  will  be  the  Spirit  o'  the  Age  ?  A  barren  spirit,  and  a' 
aneath  it  bare  as  broon  bent  in  summer-drought,  without  ony  drappin  o' 
the  sweet  heaven-dews.  Milton  weel  says,  that  in  the  sowle  are  many 
lesser  faculties — Reason  the  chief — but  what  sort  o'  a  chief  will  Reason 
be  without  his  tail  ?  Without  his  clan,  noo  a'  sickly  or  extinck,  ance  poorfu' 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  preserve  or  destroy,  to  build  up  and  to  pu' 
doon,  beautifyin'  wi'  perpetual  renovation  and  decay  the  haill  face  o'  the 
earth.  O,  sirs !  in  anither  century  or  less,  'twill  be  a  maist  monstrous 
warld,  fit  only  for  your  Utilitawrians — and  in  less  nor  a  second  century,  no 
fit  even  for  them. 

NORTH. 

Intellectual-all-in-alls,  who  will  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  destitute  of 
the  bread  of  life,  and  of  its  living  waters. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  really  believe,  sirs,  that  were  I  lang  to  habituate  mysell  to  this  Glasgow 
rum,  it  wou'd  drive  out  the  Glenlivet— accept  for  caulkers.  Only  pree 
this  het  tummler  o'  toddy. 

NORTH  (sipping.) 

A  Christmas  box,  James,  from  my  valued  friend,  the  Modern  Pythago- 
rean. Quite  a  nosegay. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  smell's  gane— and  sae  maun  yours^wi'  a'  that  snuflfin',  man ;  Prince's 
Mixtar,  Prince's  Mixtar,  unce  after  unce,  I  wunner  ye  dinna  snivel ;  but 
what  for  do  ye  aye  keep  thoomb  thoombin'  at  it  in  the  shell— it's  an  ugly 
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custom.    What's  this  I  was  gaun  to  say  ?   Hae  ye  read  the  Modern  Pytha- 
gorean's wark  on  Sleep  ? 

NORTH. 
Several  times  entirely—and  often  by  snatches.    It  is  admirable. 

TICKLER. 

Come,  I  must  keep  you,  Kit,  to  the  subject  in  hand.  That  treatise  de- 
serves a  separate  article  from  your  own  pen. 

NORTH. 

And — sooner  or  later — it  shall  have  it.  Keep,  then,  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  What  was  it  ? 

TICKLER. 

A  thousand  powers,  each  bringing  its  own  blessing,  spring  up  by  feeling, 
and  in  feeling  have  their  own  justification — which  such  an  education  never 
can  give,  but  which  it  will  deaden  or  destroy. 

SHEPHERD, 

Eh? 

TICKLER. 

They  are  justified,  James,  by  the  idea  which  they  themselves  bring  of 
themselves,  in  the  mind  which  produces  and  harbours  them;  they  bear 
witness  for  themselves ;  the  man  has  felt  them  good — sua  bona  novit — and 
he  clings  to  them  unto  the  death.  Who  taught  you  patriotism  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Mysel'. 

TICKLER. 

Not  the  Schoolmaster,  who  is  now  abroad — at  Botany-Bay,  perhaps,  for 
forgery — but  the  Schoolmaster  at  home — your  own  heart,  James — teaching 
itself  the  task  it  conned  on  the  side  of  the  sunny  brae,  or  the  ingle  of  your 
father's  hut 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ken  you  about  my  edication,  sir  ?  Yet  the  lang-legged  clnel's  no 
far  wrang  after  a'. 

TICKLER. 
What  kind  of  a  nation,  my  dear  shepherd,  does  your  heart  rejoice  in  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  British— especially  the  Scotch. 

TICKLER. 

Are  they  better  now,  in  any  one  sense  whatever,  than  of  old  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

In  a  few  things,  better — in  a  hantle,  waur. 

TICKLER. 

What  do  we  want  in  a  nation  ?  Not  a  quantity  of  reasonable— contented 
— steady — sober — industrious  inhabitants — mere  Chineses 

SHEPHERD. 

Chineses  ? 

TICKLER. 

And  nothing  more — but  you  want  men,  who,  if  they  are  invaded,  will 
spring  up  as  one  man — loving  their  ancestors,  who  cannot  do  any  thing  for 
them 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  truth— but  wha  hae  dune  for  them  incalculable  and  inappreciable 

things 

TICKLER. 

And  doing  every  thing  for  their  posterity,  who  have  done  and  can  do 
nothing  for  them— 

SHEPHERD. 

True  again. 

TICKLER. 

Men  among  whom  crime  is  restrained,  not  by  a  vigilant  police,  but  by 
an  awful  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

SHEPHERD. 

Existing  naewhere  but  in  minds  deeply  imbued  wi'  religion, 

TICKLER. 
Who  love  their  soil,  though  iinahlp.  tn  analv/a  it .     .  i 
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SHEPHERD. 

Gude! 

TICKLER. 

To  whom  poverty  and  its  scanty  hard-wrung;  pittances  are  the  gift  of  God 
— who  are  sustained  and  animated  in  this  life  by  the  operation  on  their 
minds  of  their  belief  in  another — a  people  in  whose  vigorous  spirit  joy  is 
strong  under  all  sorts  of  external  pressure  and  difficulty 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  easy — neither  is't  impossible. 

TICKLER. 

I  speak,  James,  of  a  country  naturally  poor — such  as  Scotland 

SHEPHERD. 

Scotland's  no  puir — she's  rich,  if  no  in  the  sile  o'  the  yerth,  in  the  isile  o' 
the  sowle 

TICKLER. 

Were  I  to  speak  of  England 

SHEPHERD. 

Shut  his  mouth,  Mr  North,  on  England,  for  he's  England-mad 

TICKLER. 

Well,  then,  James,  I  sink  England,  and  say,  that  Honesty  depends  also 
upon  Feeling,  as  a  principle  of  action  opposed  to  mere  Intellect — and  that 
this  is  not  known  to  many  of  our  popular,  and  preaching  and  itinerant 
Educationists.  True,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy;"  but  Policy  with- 
out Honesty  does  not  find  that  out.  Honesty,  both  pecuniary  and  immate- 
rial, to  wit,  that  will  not  wrong  another  in  any  way,  by  word,  or  deed,  or 
thought,  as  a  national  trait,  rests  upon  kindly,  generous  feeling.  Courage, 
frank  and  fearless,  and  kind-heartedness,  by  the  very  terms,  rest  on  the 
same  foundation. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  then  ? 

NORTH. 

What  then,  James  ?  Why,  that  all  this  present  fume  and  fuss  about  intel- 
lectual education  will  never  produce  the  desired  result,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, impede  the  growth  of  true  national  virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  aften  heard  me  say  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

So  much  the  likelier  is  it  to  be  true,  James.  Intellect  walks  in  certain 
evidences  of  things — treating  objects  of  positive  knowledge — fixed  relations 
— mathematical  axioms — and  truths  drawn  from  itself — facts  given  by  the 
senses. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  verra  true  and  verra  important.    Say  awa',  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  Intellect  is,  that  it  is  satisfied  when  it  can  refer  what  is 
now  presented  to  it,  to  what  it  already  knows ;  then,  and  then  only,  it  seems 
to  understand.  But  when  Feeling  springs  up  upon  occasion,  it  springs  up 
for  the  occasion,  new,  original,  peculiar,  not  to  be  refei'red.  The  man  does 
not  say  to  himself,  "  I  recollect  that  I  felt  so  on  such  an  occasion,  acted  upon 
it,  and  found  it  to  answer  j"  but  the  feeling,  even  if  he  has  so  felt  and  done, 
comes  up  as  if  he  had  never  felt  it  before — sees  only  the  actual  circum- 
stances, the  case,  the  person,  the  moment  of  opportunity,  and  imperatively 
wills  the  action. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  sort  o'  state  o'  the  sowle  I  like — say  awa',  sir. 

NORTH. 

It  is  the  unretrospection  for  authority,  or  precedent,  as  the  unprospection 
of  consequences,  that  makes  the  purity  and  essential  character  of  feeling. 
We  may  reason  and  chastise  our  hearts,  afterwards  and  before,  in  time  of 
reflection  and  meditation;  but  not  then  when  the  moment  of  feeling  has 
arisen,  and  we  are  to  act  by  the  strength  which  we  know  very  well  is  to  be 
had  from  it. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Profoond,  yet  clear  like  a  pool  i'  the  Yarrow. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  the  mind  that  relies  habitually  on  intellect,  and  does  not 
rely  on  feeling,  will  bring  the  estimate  of  consequences  to  the  time  when  it 
should  only  feel. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fatal  error  in  chronology  indeed. 

NORTH. 

Such  a  rriind,  James,  is  disposed  to  distrust,  nay,  to  discredit  and  resist, 
every  thing  that  offers  itself  per  se,  and  is  irreducible  to  the  experienced 
past.  It  resists,  therefore,  miracles,  and  sneers  at  Christianity. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  sad. 

NORTH. 

Then  see  how  stone-blind  it  is  to  much  in  which  you  and  I  rejoice.  The 
common  understanding  forms  a  low  estimate  of  the  great  facts  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Sensibility.  They  are  to  it  unintelligible — and  it  will  not  even 
believe  that  they  ever  have  been  felt,  except  by  imbecile  enthusiasts. 

SHEPHERD. 

They  lauch  at  the  Queen's  Wake 

NORTH. 

Aye,  at  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  deeper,  the  bolder,  the  more  peculiar  the 
feeling,  of  course  the  more  it  puzzles,  estranges,  repels  such  an  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  well  know  myself,  James,  what  feelings  are  the  most  deep, 
"  old,  and  peculiar ;  but  near  to  the  most  must  be,  I  think,  the  purest  and 

ighest  moral,  the  purest  and  highest  religious  feelings.   For  compare  with 

hem  Imagination,  and  surely  they  are  deeper  far. 

SHEPHERD. 

Far,  far,  far ! 

NORTH. 

There  is  reason  enough,  then,  James,  in  Nature,  why  Understanding,  cul- 
ivated  without  a  corresponding  culture  of  feeling,  should  be  adverse  to  it, 
'or  their  causative  conditions  are  opposite.  Either  cultivated  alone  be- 
omes  adverse  to  the  other.  Cultivated  together — which  is  not  the  mode 
f  popular  education  now — they  are  friendly,  mutually  supporting,  hejp- 

g,  guiding,  and  making  joint  strength. 

SHEPHERD. 

Excellent,  sir.    But  said  ye  never  a'  this  to  me  afore  ? 

NORTH. 

Never  at  a  Noctes,  that  I  recollect.    If  feeling  do  exist,  how  must  it 
languish,  grow  dim,  and  die,"  under  the  distrust,  or  contempt,  or  igno 
ce  of  the  understanding  that  ought  to  cherish  it ! 

SHEPHERD. 
There's  Tickler  sleepin'. 

NORTH. 

James — such  minds  undertake,  we  shall  suppose,  the  express  examina 
n  of  great  moral  and  religious  tenets,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  cre- 
bility ;  and  because  they  have  been  trained  to  modes  of  reasoning,  and  to 
les  of  evidence,  with  which  these  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  to  which 
ey  are  not  amenable,  why  what  follows  ?  Their  utter  rejection. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deism— aiblins  atheism. 

NORTH. 

mind  less  trained,  might  have  continued  to  believe  from  habit,  from 
hority,  which  is  far  better,  surely,  than  not  to  believe  at  all,  and  the  in- 
table  lot  of  many  good  and  not  unenlightened  pei-sons ;  but  the  pride 
|"  'I  intellect  in  such  mind  disdains  to  submit  to  any  thing  but  conviction, 
'  ^?'iVi  it  is  disqualified  for  obtaining. 

SHEPHERD. 

hae  seldom  heard  you  mair  sage,—  (Aside.)    Yet  I'm  sleepy, 
,.  xxix.  xo.  CI.XXYIU.  2  x 
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NORTH. 

Now,  James,  the  same  express  scepticism  or  disbelief,  which  is  thus  en- 
gendered in  the  highly  taught,  is  in  the  lower ;  and  more  surely,  and  worse. 
For  high  intellect  may  see  so  much  as  to  suspect  itself;  but  intellect,  lowly 
taught,  (and  how  many  such  are  there  now  ?)  never  does.  Moreover,  my 
man,  it  is  infinitely  helpless ;  for  it  falls  upon  the  difficulties  obvious  and 
gross  to  sight, — boggles  at  them,— and  recoils  into  disbelief.  Then,  James, 
only  think  on  the  conceit  of  knowledge  in  half-taught  people  I  Is  it  not 
often  desperate  and  invincible  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  could  knock  them  doon. 

NORTH. 

An  imperfect,  ill-founded  moral  and  religious  belief,  is  often  still  bene- 
ficial to  the  conduct  and  feelings ;  but  a  low,  gross,  self-conceited  unbelief, 
is  more  hardening  and  debasing  than  one  that  is  more  subtle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Look  at  Tickler  eleepin'  j  as  for  me,  I'm  only  begiunin'  to  yawn. 

NORTH. 

James,  hear  me— — 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  doin'  ma  best. 

NORTH. 

The  ground-error,  but  which  it  needs  courage  to  combat,  is  the  proposi- 
tion, that  as  Truth  must  be  beneficial,  so  error  and  illusion  must  be  injurious; 
Granted, — that  perfect  truth  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world;  but  while  truth 
and  error  are  excessively  mixed,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  a  priori,  that  the 
removal  of  a  particular  illusion,  in  a  given  case,  shall  be  beneficial.    That 
is,  it  is  not  true  to  say  absolutely,  that  there  is  not  a  single  illusion  in  on 
mind,  of  which  the  extirpation  must  not,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  b 
better  than  the  continuance.    Perhaps  the  peace,  perhaps  the  virtue,  c 
the  mind,  is  stayed  upon  it.    We  must  not  knowingly  teach  error,  that 
clear ;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  we  are  bound  to  destroy  every  erroi 
much  less  to  communicate  to  every  body  every  truth.    There  are  truth 
without  number  that  are  no  concern  of  theirs.  Thus  a  belief  in  ghost 
SHEPHERD  {starting  from  sleep.) 

Ghosts !  Mercy  on  us !  What  was  you  sayin'  o'  ghosts  ? 
NORTH  (frowning.) 

Bad  manners— James — bad  manners — to  fall  asleep  during— 

SHEPHERD. 

Sermon  or  lecture,  either  in  Kirk  or  Snuggery — but  you  see  I  devoore< 
rather  a  heavy  denner  the  day,  at  Watson's ;  and  then  there's  somethin, 
sae  sedative  in  the  silver  tones  o'  your  vice,  sir,  that  by  degrees  it  lulls 
listener  into  a  dreamy  dwawm,  sic  as  fa's  on  a  body  stretched  a'  his  lengtl 
on  a  burn-brae,  no  far  frae  a  waterfa',  till  his  een  see  nae  mair  the  bitflittic 
and  doukin  white-breasted  water-pyets,  and  his  sowle  sinks  awa,  wi'  th 
wimplin  murmur  in  its  ears,  into  Fairy-Land. 

NORTH. 

I  pardon  you,  my  dear  shepherd,  for  your  most  poetical  apology. 

SHEPHERD. 

**  And  I  promise  to  do  a'  I  can  to  keep  mysel'  frae  fa'in'  into  the  "  pleasan 
land  o'  drowzyhead."    Spoot  awa. 

NORTH. 

We  may  suppose,  James,  that  a  constant  progress  is  making  towards  trutl 
and  this  is  for  happiness.    But  any  one  who  looks  at  the  world,  and  it 
history,  may  satisfy  himself  that,  for  some  reason  or  another,  this  truth 
not  intended  to  come  all  at  once. 

SHEPHERD  (stretching  himself.) 
Oh!  dear! 

NORTH. 

Either  in  the  human  understanding,  or  the  state  of  the  human  wi 
there  is  some  ground  wherefore  this  should  not  be.  It  is  not  possibl 
then,  nor  meant  to  push  mankind  forward  at  once  into  the  possession 

ftno  inViprita-n/»o          Tnprp  flrp  HPOTI-PPB  anr\  etnrruu     a  nrnOTPes       Sppinf  this 
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wise  man  is  patient,  temperate.  He  desires  to  do  every  thing  for  his 
kind ;  but  according  to  the  possibilities  and  the  plans  of  nature.  Seeing 
this,  he  does  not  fall  into  the  error,  into  which  men  are  misled  by  an  un- 
calculating  impatience,  to  bring  on  at  once  the  reign  of  truth.  Thinking 
that  end  possible  which  is  impossible,  too  many  now-a-days  think  means 
will  be  effectual  which  are  most  ineffectual ;  and  they  imagine  that  small 
portions  of  truth  communicated,  which  are  in  their  power  to  communi- 
cate, are  the  reign  of  truth  begun  on  earth.  The  truth  which  is  in  their 
power,  is  that  which  regards  definite  relations,  as  mathematics,  and  the 
science  of  matter.  Their  hasty  imagination  seizes  on  parcels  of  this 
truth,  and  upon  plans  for  communicating  them,  and  foresees,  to  judge 
from  their  manner  of  speaking,  consequences  of  a  magnitude  and  excel- 
lence, conceivable  only  if  all  truth  had  dominion  of  the  human  heart  Let 
•us  aid  the  progress,  if  possible,  as  ways  open  to  us ;  but  not  imagine  that 
the  turn  of  our  hand  will  transform  the  universe. 
SHEPHERD  (brightening  up.) 

I'm  no  the  least  sleepy  noo,  for  that  fa'  owre  the  edge  o'  a  precipice  has 
waukened  up  my  seven  senses.   But  this  is  shamefu'  behaviour  in  Tickler. 
(Hollows  in  Tickler's  ear)  Fire  !  Fire !  Fire ! 
TICKLER  (staring.) 

Who  are  you  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

TICKLER. 

What — Howley  ?  How  are  you,  my  old  buck  ?  And  how  is  Blomfield  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

We   are  both  well,  sir,  but  a  good  deal  troubled  about  these  tithes. 

That  auld  deevil,  Lord  King 

TICKLER  (recognising  the  Shepherd.) 

Why  that  is  language  barely  decorous  in  your  grace — but  ha  I  North, 
my  old  boy,  what  have  you  and  James  been  prating  about  during  my  visit 
to  the  land  of  Nod  ?  Come — a  caulker — and  I'm  your  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  have  been  instructing  Mr  North  in  some  of  my  philosophical  views  on, 
the  soobjeck  of  national  education. 

TICKLER. 

National  education !  James,  there  are  two  periods  of  human  society—* 
the  first,  of  nature  ruling  in  man,  and  the  second  of  man  ruling  nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

Bright  as  sunrise !  sleep  catches  nae  haud  on  him — but  he  flings  it  aflf 
like  a  garment. 

TICKLER. 

During  the  first  period,  man  is  wisely  governed  by  errors.  During  the 
second,  he  tends  wisely  to  govern  himself  by  truth.  The  transition  from 
one  period  to  the  other  is  a  time  of  crisis,  and  may  be  of  convulsions. 
Much  responsibility  rests,  North,  on  those  who  lead  the  change ;  for,  though 
the  laws  of  nature  will  work  out  the  change,  individuals  may  hasten  it. 

NORTH. 

I  remember  saying  something  like  that  to  you,  years  ago,  Tickler ;  and 
an  acute  writer,  in  some  papers  in  the  Examiner,  entitled  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  expatiates  well  on  this  topic,  though  I  know  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  said  that  I  live,  any  more  than  himself,  in  the  strife  of  party  politics. 
The  Sanctum  in  Buchanan  Lodge — and  the  Snuggery  here — are  philosophi- 
cal retirements  not  unvisited  by  the  Muses,  who  are  lovers  of  contempla- 
tion and  peace. 

TICKLER. 

We  should  judge  aright  the  period  which  is  gone  by,  and  that  period 
which  is  coming  on — so  rightly  may  we  act  during  the  present.  In  judging 
the  past,  we  are  not  to  condemn  errors  simply  because  they  were  errors. 
They  were— many  of  them— the  necessary  guidance  of  man.  Neither  ought 
we  to  judge  the  total  effect  of  the  error  by  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  the 
error. 
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SHEPHERD. 

I  WU89  you  wad  repeat  that  apogthegm. 

TICKLER. 

For  example,  James,  we  are  not  to  judge  the  total  effect  of  monastic  orders 
by  the  worst  pictures  of  sloth  and  vice  which  monasteries  have  afforded — 
not  the  total  effect  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  if  erroneous,  or  erroneously 
used,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain  of  the  scholastic  subtleties — not  the 
total  effect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  a  Spanish  or  English  Auto- 
da-fe. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  true  liberal,  Mr  Tickler.  Sae  are  you,  Mr  North ;  and  sae  am 
I ;  and  sae  are  the  Noctes.  Nae  snorin'  noo. 

TICKLER. 

To  judge  thus,  gentlemen,  is  to  introduce  into  our  minds  an  asperity  of 
feeling  which  will  infallibly  disturb  our  judgment,  will  prevent  our  under- 
standing the  world  as  it  is,  and  our  proceeding  with  the  calmness  and  tem- 
per necessary  for  doing  well  what  we  have  got  to  do.  Our  business  is  not 
to  hunt  error  out  of  the  world,  but  to  invite  and  induce  truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  mild  and  majestic  sentiment,  sir.  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  een  and 
my  lugs  when  they  inform  me  that  the  speaker  is  Southside — Tickler 
the 

NORTH* 

Hush,  James.    Hear  the  Sage. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  work  not  of  enmity  but  of  love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Beautifu' ! 

TICKLER. 

We  see  the  line  of  human  progress,  Kit ;  and  the  opposite  character  of 
the  two  extremities ;  but  know  not  whereabouts  we  stand  in  it.  We  see 
errors  gone  and  going ;  we  see  truths  come  and  coming ; — but  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  every  error  which  is  left  has  outstaid  its  time,  and  is  now 
no  longer  any  thing  but  pernicious — nor  that  every  truth  that  will  ever  be 
wanted  is  now  wanted — and,  least  of  all,  that  any  little  morsel  of  truth 
which  we  happen  to  hold,  is  of  such  wondrous  efficacy  that  a  prodigious 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  impart  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  overheard  Mr  North  in  your  sleep,  Mr  Tickler,  sae  congenial  are 
your  thoughts  wi'  his  ain — twun-bruthers. 

TICKLER. 

Eh,  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Oh !  for  a  full  and  perfect  union  in  man  of  Will  and  Intellect !  In  the 
first  period  to  which  you  alluded,  Will  is  provided,  Tickler ;  in  it  you  see 
indeed  all  the  energetic  Wills;— the  Homeric  Greeks,  the  Spartans,  the  ear- 
lier Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Germans,  the  Vykingr,  the  American  Indians — • 
you  see  it  everywhere,  from  north  to  south ;  then  all  the  youth  of  the  world 
was  on  fire.  But,  in  the  second  period,  man  has  naturally  to  provide 
Will,  for  in  it  he  comes  to  be  deficient ;  and  what  there  is,  is  comparatively 
cold.  In  the  first  period  Will,  and  in  the  second  Intellect,  is  over-prepon- 
derate. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  third,  let  us  howp  that  the  twa  will  be  sae  njcely  balanced,  that 
a  grain  o'  sense  or  a  drap  o'  feelin'  will  either  way  turn  the  beam. 

NORTH. 

James,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion to  judge  on  this  question. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  question,  sir? 

NORTH. 

In  early  society  mark  how  the  Will  is  made  strong  by  the  passionate  and. 
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hard-contending  condition  of  ordinary  physical  life.  Also  then,  James,  the 
different  ranks  of  society  being  by  the  simplicity  of  life  more  nearly  united, 
common  feelings  pervade  all.  A  deep,  broad  sympathy  imbues  sentiments 
and  opinions.  Superstitious,  tenets,  faiths  of  all  sorts,  hold  unquestioned 
dominion.  Men  believe  by  sympathy ;  for  what  none  has  disputed,  that  is 
faith.  What  half  dispute,  perhaps  none  cordially  believe. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  that,  by  experience  o'  what  is  noo  gaun  on  amang  the  shepherds  o' 
the  Forest,  wi'  their  debating  clubs,  and  what  not— few  noo  believe  even  in 
the  Brownie  o'  Bodsbeck. 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  pardon  the  anxiety  of  an  old  man  for  the  children 
growing  up  round  his  feet. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  rising  generation,  about  to  shoot  up  into  saints  or  sinners  ! 

TICKLER. 

Wheesht,  James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht  yoursel' ! 

NORTH. 

Education  must  now  form  the  two — Will  and  Intellect — one  with  and  by 
the  other— or  Education  is  lame,  with  one  hand  only,  and,I  fear,  that  the  left. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whulk  ? 

TICKLER. 

Wheesht ! 

NORTH. 

Intellect  does  every  thing,  or  nearly,  for  Will,  and  Will  every  thing  for  In- 
tellect. But  which  is  the  ultimate  object?  Will,  certainly.  The  Will  is 
the  Man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear  it— a'  ye  nations— the  Will  is  the  Man  ! 

NORTH. 

Our  idea  of  education  is  too  frequently  one  of  schools  and  colleges,  drawn 
thence,  and  formed  upon  them ;  but  how  small  a  part ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sma'  pairt  indeed 

NORTH. 

The  roots  of  the  Will  are  in  the  body— and  the  roots  of  Intellect  in  the 
Will. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  body ! 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  in  the  body.  See  how  the  state  of  the  affections— which  are 
Will — nourish  even  imagination,  and  how  imagination  acts  into  the  purely 
intellectual  faculties— and  what  vivacity  mere  health  and  joy  will  give  to 
the  memory,  who,  you  know,  in  the  olden  time  was  called  the  mother  of 
the  Muses. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae,  indeed,  she  was — Mymoshuny. 

NORTH. 

What,  I  ask  you,  James,  can  a  listless  child  learn,  an  unwilling  child  un- 
derstand ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Naething. 

NORTH. 

Will  not  a  boy,  whose  heart  is  full  of  poetry,  learn  Greek  in  Homer,  by 
the  force  of  poetry,  though  he  has  a  bad  talent  for  languages  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nac  doot— nac  doot.     I  smne  learnt  Erse  in  Ossian. 

NORTH. 

Will  not  thought  and  feeling  make  ii  u  i  ;'  >  >  I  s->  ;  u  ::  1 1  I    v:\\i:     >. 
thouirh  he  could  never  understand  \   ,   ••  •  i   i    \       ' 
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SHEPHERD. 

I  WU88  you  wad  repeat  that  apogthegm. 

TICKLER. 

For  example,  James,  we  are  not  to  judge  the  total  effect  of  monastic  orders 
by  the  worst  pictures  of  sloth  and  vice  which  monasteries  have  afforded — 
not  the  total  effect  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  if  erroneous,  or  erroneously 
used,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain  of  the  scholastic  subtleties — not  the 
total  effect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  a  Spanish  or  English  Auto- 
da-fe. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  true  liberal,  Mr  Tickler.  Sae  are  you,  Mr  North ;  and  sae  am 
I ;  and  sae  are  the  Noctes.  Nae  snorin'  noo. 

TICKLER. 

To  judge  thus,  gentlemen,  is  to  introduce  into  our  minds  an  asperity  of 
feeling  which  will  infallibly  disturb  our  judgment,  will  prevent  our  under- 
standing the  world  as  it  is,  and  our  proceeding  with  the  calmness  and  tem- 
per necessary  for  doing  well  what  we  have  got  to  do.  Our  business  is  not 
to  hunt  error  out  of  the  world,  but  to  invite  and  induce  truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  mild  and  majestic  sentiment,  sir.  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  een  and 
my  lugs  when  they  inform  me  that  the  speaker  is  Southside — Tickler 
the 

NORTH* 

Hush,  James.    Hear  the  Sage. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  work  not  of  enmity  but  of  love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Beautifu' ! 

TICKLER. 

We  see  the  line  of  human  progress,  Kit ;  and  the  opposite  character  of 
the  two  extremities ;  but  know  not  whereabouts  we  stand  in  it.  We  see 
errors  gone  and  going ;  we  see  truths  come  and  coming  ; — but  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  every  error  which  is  left  has  outstaid  its  time,  and  is  now 
no  longer  any  thing  but  pernicious — nor  that  every  truth  that  will  ever  be 
wanted  is  now  wanted — and,  least  of  all,  that  any  little  morsel  of  truth 
which  we  happen  to  hold,  is  of  such  wondrous  efficacy  that  a  prodigious 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  impart  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  overheard  Mr  North  in  your  sleep,  Mr  Tickler,  sae  congenial  are 
your  thoughts  wi'  his  ain — twun-bruthers. 

TICKLER. 

Eh,  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Oh !  for  a  full  and  perfect  union  in  man  of  Will  and  Intellect !  In  the 
first  period  to  which  you  alluded,  Will  is  provided,  Tickler ;  in  it  you  see 
indeed  all  the  energetic  Wills;— the  Homeric  Greeks,  the  Spartans,  the  ear- 
lier Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Germans,  the  Vykingr,  the  American  Indians— 
you  see  it  everywhere,  from  north  to  south  ;  then  all  the  youth  of  the  world 
was  on  fire.  But,  in  the  second  period,  man  has  naturally  to  provide 
Will,  for  in  it  he  comes  to  be  deficient;  and  what  there  is,  is  comparatively 
cold.  In  the  first  period  Will,  and  iu  the  second  Intellect,  is  over-prepon- 
derate. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  third,  let  us  howp  that  the  twa  will  be  sae  nicely  balanced,  that 
a  grain  o'  sense  or  a  drap  o'  feelin'  will  either  way  turn  the  beam. 

NORTH. 

James,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion to  judge  on  this  question. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  question,  sir? 

NORTH. 

In  early  society  mark  how  the  Will  is  made  strong  by  the  passionate  and 
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hard-contending  condition  of  ordinary  physical  life.  Also  then,  James,  the 
different  ranks  of  society  being  by  the  simplicity  of  life  more  nearly  united, 
common  feelings  pervade  all.  A  deep,  broad  sympathy  imbues  sentiments 
and  opinions.  Superstitious,  tenets,  faiths  of  all  sorts,  hold  unquestioned 
dominion.  Men  believe  by  sympathy ;  for  what  none  has  disputed,  that  is 
faith.  What  half  dispute,  perhaps  none  cordially  believe. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  that,  by  experience  o'  what  is  noo  gaun  on  amaug  the  shepherds  o' 
the  Forest,  wi'  their  debating  clubs,  and  what  not — few  noo  believe  even  in 
the  Brownie  o'  Bodsbeck. 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  pardon  the  anxiety  of  an  old  man  for  the  children 
growing  up  round  his  feet. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  rising  generation,  about  to  shoot  up  into  saints  or  sinners  ! 

TICKLER. 

Wheesht,  James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht  yoursel' ! 

NORTH. 

Education  must  now  form  the  two — Will  and  Intellect — one  with  and  by 
the  other — or  Education  is  lame,  with  one  hand  only,  and,I  fear,  that  the  left. 

SHEPHERD.      . 

Whulk  ? 

TICKLER. 

Wheesht ! 

NORTH. 

Intellect  does  every  thing,  or  nearly,  for  Will,  and  Will  every  thing  for  In- 
tellect. But  which  is  the  ultimate  object?  Will,  certainly.  The  Will  is 
the  Man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear  it — a'  ye  nations — the  Will  is  the  Man  ! 

NORTH. 

Our  idea  of  education  is  too  frequently  one  of  schools  and  colleges,  drawn 
thence,  and  formed  upon  them ;  but  how  small  a  part ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sma'  p  airt  indee  d 

NORTH. 

The  roots  of  the  Will  are  in  the  body — and  the  roots  of  Intellect  in  the 
Will. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  body ! 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  in  the  body.  See  how  the  state  of  the  affections — which  are 
Will — nourish  even  imagination,  and  how  imagination  acts  into  the  purely 
intellectual  faculties— and  what  vivacity  mere  health  and  joy  will  give  to 
the  memory,  who,  you  know,  in  the  olden  time  was  called  the  mother  of 
the  Muses. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae,  indeed,  she  was — Mymoshuny. 

NORTH. 

What,  I  ask  you,  James,  can  a  listless  child  learn,  an  unwilling  child  un- 
derstand ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Naething. 

NORTH. 

Will  not  a  boy,  whose  heart  is  full  of  poetry,  learn  Greek  in  Homer,  by 
the  force  of  poetry,  though  he  has  a  bad  talent  for  languages  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nac  doot— nae  doot.     I  sune  learnt  Erse  in  Ossian. 

WORTH. 

Will  not  thought  and  feelinff  make  il  u  i  ;• » >  I  s  >  ;  u  •.;  1 1  1    v:': ?.'     f 
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SHEPHERD. 

Confoon'  grammar ! 

NORTH. 

The  first  thing  is  that  the  understanding  grow  in  the  Will,  and  the  Will  up 
through  the  heart  of  the  understanding,  and  an  Intellect  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  may,  so  far,  have  been  powerfully  educated  without  a  single 
.lesson. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine  was  yedicated  sae — whether  poorfully  or  no,  it's  no  for  me  to  be 
tellin'. 

[Timepiece  strikes  Twelve — and  enter  AMBROSE,  bending  under  his 
load,  with  his  Tail  and  Supper. 

NORTH. 

Timothy — James — run  to  the  support  of  mine  host— or  he  faints  and 
falls. 

[The  ARCADIAN  and  SOUTHSIDE  reach  AMBROSE  Just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent his  sinking  to  the  floor. 

AMBROSE. 
Thank  ye,  gentlemen ;  this  burden  is  beyond  my  strength. 

NORTH. 
What  is  it  ? 

AMBROSE. 

The  GLASGOW  GANDER,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  great  prize  Glasgow  gander !  Rash  man !  even  for  one  moment  to 
have  dream't  of  bearing  him  in  single-handed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mair  strength !  mair  strength !  Tappy,  King  Pips,  Sir  Dawvit ! 

THE  PECH. 

Coming,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Let  me  give  a  lift. 

[By  the  united  exertions  of  the  Knights,  and  of  the  Household,  the 
great  Glasgow  Gander  is  at  last  deposited,  with  some  loss  of 
gravy,  on  the  table. 

TICKLER. 
How  it  groans ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  the  gander  ? 

TICKLER. 

No,  the  quadruped  under  him — the  table. 

SHEPHERD. 

Props,  Awmrose — props ! 

AMBROSE. 

The  timbers  are  all  sound,  gentlemen,  and  now  that  they  have  stood  tl 
first  shock  of  the  pressure 

SHEPHERD. 

Is'e  uphaud  them  for  a  croon. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  not  the  legs  of  the  table  I  tremble  for,  but  the  joists  of  the  floor 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  aneath  ? 

AMBROSE. 

The  coffee-room,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Why,  Mr  Ambrose,  in  case  of  any  accident,  it  might  be  a  serious  business 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deaths  of  so  many  unoffending,  yet  I  fear,  untm 
pared  individuals,  actions  of  damages,  at  the  instance  of  the  relatives  of  th 
deceased,  might  be  brought  against  us,  the  survivors 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  na — only  again  the  relatives  o'  the  gander,  and  wha  ever  heard  o' 
legal  fjcilccedings  again  a  flock  o'  geese  ? 
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NORTH. 
Hush !  did  no  one  hear  something  creaking? 

TICKLER. 

Only  a  coach  rattling  down  Leith-Walk.    Let  us  be  seated. 

NORTH. 

Well,  I  had  heard  from  several  persons  of  credit  who  had  seen  him  on 
his  walk,  that  he  was  like  the  cow  that  swallowed  Tom  Thumb, "  larger  than 
the  largest  size;"  but  he  out-Herods  Herod— I  should  rather  say,  out* 
Goliaths  Goliath. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  surprised  his  owner,  instead  of  selling  him,  did  not  put  him  into  a 
show.  'Twould  have  made  his  fortune. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha'll  cut  him  up  ? 

NORTH. 

If  you  please — I. 

SHEPHERD. 

Awmrose,  you  shou'd  hae  sent  an  order  to  Brummagem  for  a  knife  ori 
purpose. 

NORTH. 
Perhaps  the  usual  instrument  will  do.    How  hot  he  is ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  him  cool,  while  we  help  ourselves  to  caulkers. 

[  They  help  themselves  to  Caulkers  till  the  Gander  cools. 

NORTH. 

A  Gander  is  an  amiable  bird.  You  know,  that  while  his  wife,  the  Goose, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  sit  in  general,  on  any  particular  occasion  takes  to  her 
waddlers,  her  husband,  the  Gander,  drops  down  with  his  dowp  on  the  eggs, 
and  broods  over  them  in  the  most  maternal  manner  imaginable,  looking  fully 
as  like  a  lady  as  a  gentleman. 

TICKLER. 

He  is  apt,  however,  by  the  inferior  heat  resident  in  his  dolp,  to  addle  the 
eggs,  or  to  vivify  them  into  goslings  that  bear  little  analogy  to  the  parent 
pair. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  featherbed  micht  hae  been  made — I  howp  has  been  made — frae  the 
fleece  o'  the  feather'd  fule — though  I  suspeck  the  smell  may  prove  ony  thing 
but  soporific.  The  plookins  o'  toon  geese  bring  naething  like  the  pund- 
wecht,  compared  to  them  that's  bred  in  the  kintra.  They're  sae  coorse — ye 
see — and  seldom  or  never  sweet. 

NORTH. 

Our  friend  on  the  table  is  tame — but  of  wild  geese  I  have  heard  many 
well  authenticated  anecdotes,  that  denote  prudence  apparently  beyond  the 
f  each  of  mere  instinct.  They  are  sensible  that  a  disposition  to  gabble  is 
one  of  their  weak  points ;  and,  on  taking  a  flight  through  the  air  infested  by 
eagles,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  they  all  provide  themselves,  each  with  a 
chucky-stane  in  his  mouth,  to  hinder  the  proprietor  thereof  from  betraying 
their  transit  to  the  enemy.  Could  our  poor  fat  friend,  think  ye,  have  been 
up  to  that  stratagem,  to  silence  and  save  himself  in  extremity  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  he.  He  wou'd  hae  lettin'  the  chucky  drap  frae  his  bill,  preferring 
being  gutted  to  nae  gabble. 

TICKLER. 

A  gander  walking  by  a  pond  wi'  a  chucky-stane  in  his  bill,  reminds  the 
classical  scholar  of  Demosthenes  on  the  sea-shore. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hawr— haw — haw ! — curin'  himself  o'  an  impediment  in  his  quack. 

NORTH. 
How  is  he  now  ?    Still,  like  Tailor's  goose,  hot  and  hissing. 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  put  him  into  ice.     Where's  the  bucket  ? 

SHEPKTERD. 

Dinna  disturb  again  the  hail  household. 
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NORTH. 

I  once  knew  a  gander,  James,  that,  regularly  every  sabbath,  for  sever&l 
years,  conducted  an  old  blind  woman  to  the  kirk. 

/  TICKLER. 

Hypocrite !  to  be  remembered  in  her  will. 

NORTH. 
Residuary  legatee. 

TICKLER. 

Our  fat  friend  on  the  table,  I  fear,  was  no  church-goer. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  kent  ganders  make  capital  watch-dowgs,  after  a  lang  prenticeship. 

TICKLER. 

The  most  unaccountable  fowl  at  first  sight  I  remember  ever  to  have  wit- 
nessed, had  the  reputation  in  the  parish  of  being  the  joint  production  of  a 
gander  and  a  duck. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  squatter ! 

NORTH. 

A  gander,  in  the  sporting  circles,  would  be  backed  at  odds,  in  pedestrian- 
ism,  against  a  bubbly.  For  half  a  mile,  the  bubbly,  being  longer  in  the 
spald,  would  outstep  the  gander,  and  probably  reach  the  goal  before  him 
by  half  an  hour.  But  let  them  travel  from  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  the 
bubbly  at  sunset  uniformly  goes  to  roost,  while  the  gander,  being  of  a  more 
wakeful  genius,  waddles  on,  and  by  moonlight  laughs  to  behold  his  competi- 
tor sound  asleep  in  a  tree. 

TICKLER. 

Our  gander  cou'd  not  have  done  at  last  six  yards  an  hour ;  for,  like  Ham- 
let, he  was  "  fat  and  scant  of  breath." 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  Hamlet ! 

NORTH. 

The  gander,  noble  bird  as  he  is,  and  stately,  lives  and  dies  without  ever 
having  taken  to  himself,  either  scientifically  or  empirically,  his  own  alti- 
tude ;  so  that,  high  as  he  holds  his  head  in  reality,  'tis  not  so  high,  by  an 
immeasurable  difference,  as  in  his  own  towering  imagination. 

TICKLER. 

I  admire  him  most  when,  with  bill  hissing  earthwards,  and  hinder-end 
affromting  heaven,  he  expresses  his  scorn  of  the  whole  human  race — like 
Tjmon  of  Athens. 

NORTH. 

In  that  posture,  he  is,  I  grant,  impressive ;  but  surely  sublimer  far  is  the 
gander  majestically  stooping  his  forehead,  as  he  walks  under  a  gateway, 
some  thirty  feet  high,  considerate  of  the  crown  of  the  arch.  What  au 
union  of  dignity  and  condescension ! 

TICKLER. 

Aye,  every  inch  a  king. 

NORTH. 

I  remember  seeing  a  gander  on  the  morning  of  the  day  our  late  gracious 
King  visited  Dalkeith  Palace,  eyeing  the  triumphal  arch  which  loyalty  had 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  those  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  all  greenly 
garlanded  for  the  sovereign  approach.  He  never  doubted  for  a  single  mo- 
ment that  the  pomp  was  all  in  honour  of  him — that  to  see  him  was  ga- 
thered together  that  great  multitude.  The  rushing  of  chariots  was  heard, 
the  tramp  of  cavalry,  and  the  blare  of  trumpets — and  ten  thousand  voices 
cried,  "The  King!  The  King!"  The  gander— prouder  far  than  George 
the  Fourth — whom  he  despised — at  that  instant,  waddled  under  the  arch 
— down  went  the  head,  and  up  went  the  dowp  of  the  despot — 

"  While  unextinguished  laughter  shook  the  skies  !" 


A  few  years  ago,  North,  you  will  remember,  that  a  luminous  arch — pro- 
bably electrical — spanned  the  starry  heavens.  A  gander  of  my  acquaintance, 
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sleepless,  mayhap,  in  unrequited  love,  I  met  on  a  common,  in  tlio  moon- 
light seeming  a  swan — and,  indeed,  in  their  own  estimation,  all  geese  are 
swans.  The  heavenly  apparition  attracted  his  eye  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing," and  from  the  enthusiasm  that  characterized  his  whole  manner,  it  was 
manifest  that  he  opined  erroneously,  I  should  suppose,  that  the  Wonder 
whose  span  and  altitude  at  that  moment  philosophers  were  computing, 
had  been  flung  across  the  sky,  simply  for  sake  of  him  who  "was  stepping 
westwards,"  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  passion.  I  believe  the  arch  was  about 
fifteen  miles  high — but  the  gander  was  afraid  he  might  break  it  did  he 
advance — 

"  In  godlike  majesty,  erect  and  tall ;" 

and,  accordingly,  down  head  and  up  dowp,  after  the  fashion  aforesaid,  and 
so,  till  he  faded  in  the  distance, 

"  Through  Eden  took  his  solitary  way  !" 

NORTH. 

What  a  grand  figure  the  gander  must  have  made  on  descending  from  the 
Ark  !  On  the  first  dawning  of  the  rainbow  on  the  showery  sky,  down  head 
and  up  dowp  of  the  waddling  worshipper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Will  you  twa  never  be  dune  glorifyin'  ganders  ? — Forgettin',  that  noo  is 
the  time  for  deeds,  not  words — not  for  description,  but  execution. — Is  he  no 
cool  yet  ? 

NORTH. 

Now  let  me  cut  him  up. 

TICKLER. 

Not  yet.    Let  him  cool  a  little  longer. 

NORTH. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  I  did  not  see  him  alive  ;  for  if  I  had,  I 
should  unquestionably  have  had  him  skinned,  and  stuffed  for  the  Museum 
in  the  Andersonian  Institution. 

TICKLER. 
Do  you  remember  the  learned  gander,  North  ? 

NORTH. 
No.    You  don't  mean  to  say  lie  was  so  ? 

TICKLER. 

Not  at  all.  The  learned  gander  I  allude  to  was  brought  forward  to  put 
down  *he  learned  pig.  Each  had  his  admirers;  but  while  it  seemed  to  be 
pretty  generally  admitted,  that  the  pig  was  the  quicker,  the  gander  was 
thought  to  be  more  profound. 

SHEFHERD. 

I  dinna  ken  hoo  it  is,  but  I'm  far  frae  likin'  his  appearance.  It's  no  whole- 
some. There's  either  a  dead  rat  ahint  the  wainscoat,  or  he's  stinkin'. 

NORTH. 
Poo — poo — poo  !  stinking  !  he  was  gabbling  this  day  week. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  may  have  been  gabblin',  and  hissin',  and  squatterin'  too  this  day  week ; 
but  if  he's  no  stinkin'  noo,  I've  no  olfactory  nerves  in  my  nostrils. 

NORTH. 
I  begin  to  believe  that  I  do  scent  something 

SHEPHERD. 

Fotimartish. 

TICKLER. 

He's  in  bad  odour. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  smell  as  weel's  in  size,  he  far  beats  ony  Solan. 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  lam  ready  at  the  slightest  signal  to  cut  him  up;  yet  pru- 
dence seems  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  first  puncturing  him  with  the 
prongs  of  this  fork,  to  let  out  any  foul  air  that  may  have  collected  within  his 
breast. 

SHKPHKRD. 

Stop,  sir.   What  if  a'  that  mas*  o'  appawrent  flesh  be  naething  but  a  foul 
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Congregation  o'  vapours,  pent  by  teuch  skin  within  the  deceitfu'  and  ab- 
surd rotundity  o'  the  gander  ?  Prick  it  wi'  the  prang,  and  oot  they'll  fizz — 
fizz — fizz — as  frae  a  crack  in  a  steam-engine ;  and  the  consequences  may  be 
fatal,  sir,  not  only  to  us  Three  and  the  other  occupiers  of  this  house,  but  to 
the  inhabitants  o'  the  hail  Ian',  nay,  o'  the  city — let  me  not  scruple  to  say, 
the  kingdom  at  large ;  nor,  should  the  evil  extend  so  widely,  is  it  likely 
that  it  will  be  contented  to  confine  its  ravages  within  the  limits  of  our  sea- 
beat  shores,  but  in  all  human  probability  will  pass  the  straits  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  and  infeck  France,  and,  through  her  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
&c.,  till  a  pestilence  prevail  over  unhappy  Europe — ere  long  of  course  to 
take  possession  of  Asia — nor,  for  my  ain  part,  do  I  see  how  America  and 
Africa  can  reasonably  expeck  to  escape  the  general  visitation ; — and  a'  this 
frae  just  pittin'  a  prang  intil  the  braid  blawn-up  breest  o'  the  great  Glasgow 
gander !  Weel  micht  Pope  say, 

"  What  dire  events  frae  trivial  causes  spring!" 

NORTH. 

The  picture  you  have  drawn,  James,  of  the  probable  effects  of  such  an 
eruption,  is  at  once  natural  and  alarming ;  yet  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
that  though  much  foul  air  there  no  doubt  must  be  in  the  animal,  swollen 
out  as  we  see  him,  much  of  it  must  have  escaped  in  opposite  directions, 
when,  under  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  Girzzies,  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

SHEPHERD. 

Bootless — dootless.  Then  we  shou'd  consider  his  wecht.  Mere  foul  air 
could  never  have  had  yon  wecht — no  it — so  gie  him  the  pint  o'  the  prang. 

TICKLER. 

May  I  be  allowed  humbly  to  suggest  a  proposal,  in  which,  however  selfish 
it  may  seem,  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  with  a  safe  conscience 
declare,  that  I  have  nothing  so  much  in  view  as  the  lives  of  his  gracious 
Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  your  han',  Mr  North.    Tickler,  what  is't  ? 

TICKLER. 

That  we  all—pluff. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  we  a'  plug !  What's  that  ? 

TICKLER. 

To  plug,  James,  being  interpreted,  means  to  stuff  both  nostrils  tightly, 
closely,  and  firmly  with  tobacco  quiddities — and  thus  is  the  nasal  promon- 
tory prevented  from  absorbing  the  infection — and  the  whole  man  gander- 
proof; 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  let  us  a'  plug. 

[Enter  the  PECH  with  a  coil  of  tobacco,  and  they  plug, 

NORTH. 
Now  to  business. 

TICKLER. 

Stop,  sir 

NORTH  (impatiently.) 

Tickler,  I  wont  be  interrupted 

TICKLER. 

Steel,  if  you  please,  sir.  There  is  no  occasion  to  run  into  needless  ex- 
pense— and  as  the  same  instrument  can  never  be  used  again,  except  indeed 
for  a  similar  purpose,  which,  in  the  ordinary  and  due  course  of  nature,  is 
not  likely  to  recur — why  a  silver  fork  ? 

NORTH. 
Well,  steel  be  it.    But  no  more  interruption 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop,  sir,  stop  just  for  a  moment.  Had  na  we  better  send  for  some  o'  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  Safety  Lamps  ? 

NORTH. 

Nonsense,  James.  You  don't  understand  the  principle  of  that  admirable 
invention. 
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TICKLER. 

Let  us  veil  our  faces  with  our  bandanas. 

NORTH. 
Safer  bare.    Now. 

[NORTH  plunges  the  fork  into  the  gander,  and  the  Snuggery  is  insup~ 
portably  afflicted  with  a  strange  stench,  strong  as  the  Jakes, 

SHEPHERD. 

Fa'  a'  doon  on  your  faces,  or  we'll  be  smoored. 
NORTH  (holding  his  nose.) 
Please,  Tickler,  to  open  the  windows. 

TICKLER. 

How  can  I,  when  you  see  how  my  hands  are  occupied  ? 

NORTH. 
How? 

TICKLER. 

Like  your  own. 

[Enter  PICARDY  and  TAIL — all  nose  in  hand. 

AMBROSE. 

Beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  the  intrusion ;  but  some  ladies  have  fainted 
in  the  blue  parlour. 

SHEPHERD  (recovering  from  a  swoon.) 

Said  ye  the  common  shewer  had  burst  under  the  foundations  o'  Picardy 
Place,  or  ha'e  I  been  dreamin,'  and  am  noo  waukened  to  the  reality  o'  that 
unsupportable  goose, the  Great  Glasgow  Gander? 

AMBROSE. 

The  Great  Glasgow  Gander  he  assuredly  is,  gentlemen;  and  I  have 
kept  as  a  curiosity  the  certificate  that  was  round  his  neck — a  certificate 
signed  by  two  witnesses  besides  his  original  owner,  that  he  was  the  self- 
same animal  aforesaid,  and  no  counterfeit. 

NORTH. 
Having  gone  thus  far,  we  must  not  recede.    He  must  be  cut  up. 

[North  dexterously  cuts  a  circular  hole  in  the  apron,  off  with  the  dolp, 

and  scores  the  breast  with  scientific  scarification. 
Corrupt  as  a  rotten  borough ! 

TICKLER. 

Cholera  Morbus  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — that  would  hae  pu'd  him  doon.    No  Cholera  Morbus. 

NORTH. 
The  disease  is  in  the  liver 

TICKLER. 

And  lights. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  cou'd  he  possibly  hae  been  cyeuckt  ? 

TICKLER. 

A  mystery — like  Byron's  Cain. 

NORTH. 

The  fire  has  kindled  the  original  sin — the  bile  with  which  his  whole 
system  was  embued  by  nature — and  smell  the  result ! 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  sirs !  O,  sirs !  what  think  ye  hae  they  dune  wi'  his  inside  ?  Hoo  dis- 
posed o'  the  entrails  ? 

AMBROSE  (coughing,  and  in  a  faint  voice.) 
The  sewer  runs  to  the  sea. 

TICKLER. 
Then  I,  for  one,  eat  no  fish  for  a  twelvemonth. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  the  puir  harmless  haddies ! 

NORTH. 

Why  stand  ye  staring  there,  Picardy,  with  your  long  useless  tail !  Away 
with  the  Pest— and  let  it  be 

"  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean — buried." 
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[PiCARDY  and  his  Tail,  after  much  severe  suffering,  with  which  we 
are  sure  all  Christian  souls  must  sympathize,  bear  away  the  Gander. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thi  s  is  dreadfu'.    It  gets  waur  and  waur. 

TICKLER. 

"  Deeper  and  deeper  still !" 

NORTH. 

We  must  have  the  Snuggery  incensed  and  fumigated.  Here,  James,  burn 
this  lavender — Tickler,  sprinkle  this  musk 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  that  bawdrons  there — bockin'  within  the  fender— were  but  a  civet ! 

TICKLER. 

I  always  carry  in  my  bosom  a  camphor-bag  to  allay  my  passions— there 
it  kindles  into  a  flame. 

NORTH. 
How  providential  Shepherd's  Ambrosial  Fumigating  Pastiles ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Alas  !  alas !  a'  won't  do  !  The  dead  sea  o'  smell  neither  ebbs  nor  flows 
—but  keeps  thickening  in  stagnant  stench. 

[Enter  AMBROSE,  MON.  CADET,  KING  PEPIN,  SIR  DAVID  GAM,  TAPPI- 
TOWRIE,  and  the  PECH,  with  Pitch-Pint-Torches. 

NORTH. 
The  smell  subsides. 

SHEPHERD. 

Slaw's  the  ebb. 

TICKLER. 

I  seem  to  breathe,  already,  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Unplug. 

(  The  General  Assembly  unplugs.) 

NORTH. 

Bring  in  a  couple  of  casks  of  Glenlivet — knock  in  the  heads — and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Snuggery  will  be  as  sweet  as  a  Still 

SHEPHERD. 

Amang  the  bonnie  bloomin'  heather  ! 

(  The  casks  are  brought  in — and  the  purification  is  magical.) 

TICKLER. 

Now,  North — a  song.  Theodore  Hook  himself  is  not  a  more  brilliant 
improvisatore  than  Christopher  North.  I  give  the  theme — The  Glasgow 
Gander. 

NORTH. 

Tune  and  measure  ? 

TICKLER. 

Take  Lockhart's  noble  song, "  O  the  Broad  Swords  of  Old  Scotland— and 
oh  the  Scottish  Broad  Swords  !" 

[NORTH  rises — and  leaning  on  the  crutch'— after  clearing  his  throat 
with  a  caulker — is  thus  inspired. 

THE  GANDER  OF  GLASGOW. 

I  SING  of  the  Gander  we've  got  from  the  West, 

Who  alive  was  each  peaceable  passenger's  pest, 

And  who  now  is  so  loathsome  and  rank  when  he's  dress'd  — 

Oh !  the  great  Gander  of  Glasgow — 

Oh !  the  great  Goose  of  the  West ! 

In  what  bed  of  nettles  he  first  saw  the  light, 

Is  a  point  that  is  hid  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

And  we'll  leave  it  to  those  who  such  Chronicles  write, 

As  that  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  great  gabbling  Goose  of  the  West, 
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Of  this  I  know  nothing: — nor  can  I  surmise 
How  or  where  he  grew  up  to  such  hideous  size, — 
For  I  ne'er  heard  his  name  till  he  first  got  the  prize 

As  the  wonderful  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  king  of  the  Geese  of  the  West. 

But  henceforth  behold  him  in  Glasgow's  fair  town, 
Full  fraught  with  the  thoughts  of  his  well-fed  renown, — 
His  head  held  on  high,  and  his  rump  drooping  down, 

The  great  prize  Gander  of  Glasgow — 

The  pride  of  the  Geese  of  the  West. 

The  old  Roman  Gander  that  guarded  the  state, 

Was  not  more  absurdly  majestic  in  gait, 

Than  once  was  the  gander  that  lies  on  that  plate,— 

The  great  hirpling  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  great  cackling  Goose  of  the  West. 

There  was  surely  in  Nature  no  sight  so  absurd 
As  the  aspect  of  this  most  preposterous  bird  : — 
And  surely  no  gabble  was  ever  yet  heard 

Like  that  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  great  gabbling  Goose  of  the  West. 

With  pinions  half-folded  his  course  see  him  steer ! 
Oh  !  if  any  one  sight  more  grotesque  could  appear 
Than  the  Gander  in  front,  'twas  the  Gander  in  rear — 

The  rear  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  rump  of  the  Goose  of  the  West ! 

This  ponderous  creature  of  mud  and  of  mire, 
Always  look'd  as  he'd  set  the  Guse-dubs  upon  fire; 
So  absurd  in  his  pride,  and  so  fierce  in  his  ire, 

Was  the  great  hissing  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  preposterous  Goose  of  the  West ! 

Full  many  a  bout  had  the  BUBBLY  and  he, 

For  their  trades  were  so  like  they  could  never  agree, 

And  their  gabbling  and  gobbling  'twas  fearful  to  see, 

Alarming  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow, 

The  peace  of  the  Queen  of  the  "West. 

The  Damsels  of  Glasgow  were  stricken  with  fear, 
And  fled  in  dismay  when  the  Gander  was  near, — 
And  his  LEDA  herself  must  have  hated  the  leer  ,.V  , 

Of  the  odious  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  ill-favour'd  Goose  of  the  West ! 

Then,  vain  as  he  was,  how  he  shcw'd  his  poor  spite 
To  each  bird  of  a  nobler  and  loftier  flight, 
Whose  region  of  glory  lay  far  out  of  sight 

Of  the  blear-eyed  Gander  of  Glasgow, — 

The  great  gaping  Goose  of  the  West. 

Have  you  e'er  seen  a  dunce  whose  unfortunate  lot 
Is  to  rail  at  the  laurels  of  Southey  or  Scott  ? 
You  almost  might  swear  that  a  hint  he  had  got 

From  the  envious  Gander  of  Glasgow, — 

The  pitiful  Goose  of  the  West! 

And  whenever  you  hear"  such  a  dunce's  abuse, 
The  cause  is  the  same,  and  the  same  the  excuse; 
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"  He's  only  a  Gander,  the  son  of  a  Goose, 
«*  Like  him  of  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow, — 
"  The  foul-feeding  Goose  of  the  West." 

Thus  liv'd  the  great  Gander ; — but  this  could  not  last, 
And  a  gloom  o'er  the  Guse-dubs  at  length  there  was  cast, 
For  his  days  they  were  number' d — the  sentence  was  pass'd, 

That  silenc'd  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  ill-fated  Goose  of  the  West ! 

For  the  Agent  of.  AMBROSE,  who  liv'd  in  the  place, 
Had  his  eye  on  the  bird,  as  the  chief  of  his  race, — 
And  resolv'd  that  his  carcass  THE  NOCTES  should  grace, 

For  the  glory  of  Geese  and  of  Glasgow, 

The  much-boasted  Queen  of  the  West ! 

'Twould  offend  against  taste,  and  might  shock  the  humane, 

To  tell  how  the  Gander  was  put  out  of  pain; 

And  the  plucking  and  basting  we  need  not  explain, 

Of  the  ribs  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow — 

The  great  greasy  Goose  of  the  West. 

He  had  not  been  placed  on  the  spit  very  long, 

When  Ambrose  suspected  that  something  was  wrong, — 

For  he  ne'er  smelt  a  Goose  so  confoundedly  strong 

As  the  nauseous  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  rank-smelling  Goose  of  the  West ! 

And  now  he's  cut  up,  and  his  breast  is  laid  bare, 

Oh !  what  foulness,  and  rankness,  and  rottenness  there  ! 

'Twould  sicken  the  patron  of  Burke  and  of  Hare 

To  look  on  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  hideous  Goose  of  the  West! 

Now  with  conduct  and  carcass  so  much  of  a  piece, 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  foulest  of  Geese, 

But  that  some  Glasgow  Whig  must  have  taken  a  lease 

Of  the  name  of  "  The  Gander  of  Glasgow," 

The  King  of  the  Geese  of  the  West! 

'Tis  hard  to  believe,  in  this  sceptical  age, 

In  migration  of  souls,  like  the  Samian  sage  ; 

But  the  soul  of  some  Whig,  in  corruption  s  last  stage, 

Must  have  dwelt  in  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  unfortunate  Goose  of  the  West ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  haw !  haw !  was  that  really,  sir,  an  extemporawneous  imprompty  ? 

NORTH. 

Sung  on  the  spur  of  the  instant,  I  assure  you,  James.    Indeed,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?   For  Ambrose  had  provided  for  me  an  after-piece,  which 

he  thought  would  be  "  The  Agreeable  Surprise" 

TICKLER. 

To  follow  "  The  Cock  of  the  North,"  a  mellow  dram  in  three  caulkers——* 

SHEPHERD. 

No  that  unwutty,  Tickler. 

NORTH. 

Nor  could  my  prophetic  soul  anticipate  the  Gander.    But  next  Noctes,  I 
promise  you  a  more  regular  and  finished  performance. 

TICKLER. 
Some  epigrams. 

NORTH. 
And  epitaphs,  Tickler;  epithalamia  and  epicedia^differeut  kinds  of  com- 
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position — though  old  Pirie  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  thought  them  one 
and  the  same 

TICKLER. 

And  sung  commonly  at  christenings. 

NORTH. 
But  now,  gentlemen,  we  must  be  toddling 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Roun'  as  a  neep  we'll  gang  toddlin'  hame." 

Hoo  sweet  the  Snuggery !    Nae  noxious  air  can  lang  pollute  its  pure 
privacy,  ventilated,  at  a'  seasons,  wi'  the  breath  o'  humanest  merriment. 

NORTH. 
Yes,  James,  again  "  the  air  smells  wooingly." 

SHEPHERD. 

As  in  a  heather  dell ! 

NORTH. 

Lo,  a  red-deer ! 

[NORTH  bounds  over  the  circular  like  a  Stag-of-Ten. 

SHEPHERD  (holding  up  his  hands.) 
Wonnerfu'  auld  man ! 

[TICKLER  leaps  upon  the  SHEPHERD'S  shoulders,  and  the  scene  shifts 
to  the  street. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  29,  1830.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Lieut.- 
CoL  James  Allan,  of  the  57th  Regiment,  of  a 
daughter. 

Aug.  9,  At  Kandy,  Ceylon,  the  lady  of  Colonel 
Lindsay,  78th  Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  12.  At  Alexandria,  Lady  Georgina  Wolff, 
of  a  son. 

14.  At  Haringay  House,  Middlesex,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Francis  A.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart.,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

2,5.  At  Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Captain  R.  A.  Waugh,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Naples,  the  lady  of  Archibald  Dunbar, 
Esq.  of  Northfield,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  4,  Henderson  Row,  Mrs  J.  R.  Prentice, 
of  a  son. 

Nov.  3.  At  4,  Montgomery  Street,  Mrs  James 
Hewat,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  35,  London  Street,  Mrs  L.  Mackintosh, 
of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  15,  St  Andrew's  Square,  Mrs  G.  Wilson, 
of  a  son. 

5.  At  Coldstream,  Mrs  George  Gillies,   of  a 
daughter. 

7.  At  Camberwell  Grove,  Surrey,  the  lady  of 
Captain  Nairne,  of  the  General  K  y<l,  East  India- 
man,  of  a  son. 

t>.  At  Restalrig  House,  the  lady  of  Sir  Joseph 
Radcliffe,  Bart.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  37,  Melville  Street,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Philip  Maughan,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  9.  At  New  York,  Mrs  Bushe,  (late  Miss 
Noel,)  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Ramsay  Place,  Mrs  Alexander  Schultze, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Bcllevue  Crescent,  the  lady  of  William 
Crawfurd,  Esq.  of  Cartsburn,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bonehill,  Staffordshire,  Lady  Jane  Peel, 
of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Swintou,  Lancashire,  the  lady  of  John 
B.  Barton,  Esq.  of  Saxby,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Melrose,  Mrs  Clarkson,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  6,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  John  Learmonth,  of 
a  son. 

17-  At  Rome,  the  lady  of  James  Grant,  Esq., 
M.D.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  100,  Lauriston  Place,  Mrs  Neilson,  of  a 
son. 

19.  At  Smith  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Miller, of 
a  daughter. 

21.  At  the  Manse  of  Whitehill,  Mrs  Lind,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  15,  Charlotte  Street,  the  lady  of  James 
Hope,  jun.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  of  a  son,  who  only  lived 
a  few  hours. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hope  Johnstone  of  An- 
nandale,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Glendevon,  Mrs  C.  Aytoun,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Craigside,  Mrs  Robert  Alexander,  of  a 
daughter. 

25.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Wro.  Cowan,  jun.,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  5,  George's  Place,   Airs  \V.  B.  M'Kean, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  TuUoch  Castle,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Davidson, 
of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Rennie,  of  a 
daughter. 

28.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Smart  of  Cononsyth,  of  a 
son. 

29.  At  34,  Clark  Street,  Mr*  John  Binny,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Inverlochy,  Mrs  Col.  Gordon,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Wick,  Mrs  Shiells,  of  a  son. 

Dec.  1.  At  Rothsay,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Genoral 
Sir  John  Hope,  G.C.H.,  of  a  (laughter. 

2.  At  Charlotte  Square,  the  lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wemyssof  Wemyss  Hall, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  12,  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Liddle,  of  a  son. 

—  At  5,  Albyn  Place,  Mrs  Bowie,  of  a  daughter. 
9.  At  the  Distillery  Park,  Haddington,  the  lady 

of  Archibald  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Biggar  Park,  the  lady  of  George  Gillcspie, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 


10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William  Pitt 
Dundas,  Esq.,  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  79,  Great  King  Street,  the  lady  of  Robert 
Wigham,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fintray  House,  the  Hon.  Lady  Forbes,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  9,  Ainslie  Place,  Mrs  Ivory,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  11,  Ainslie  Place,  the  lady  of  MrG.  Mac- 
killop,  late  of  Calcutta,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  the  Manse  of  Dry  men,  Mrs  Lochore,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Ruchlaw  House,  the  lady  of  John  Buchnn 
Sydserff,  Esq.,  of  Kuchlaw,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  32,  Regent  Terrace,  the  lady  of  Captain 
George  M' Donald,  92d  Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Symers,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Langley  Park,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne 
Cruikshank,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Leamington,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Graham,  jun.,  of  Mossknow,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Greenbank  Cottage,  near  Irvine,  Ihe  lady 
of  Lieut-Colonel  Shaw,  of  a  daughter. 

H.  At  Belle  Vue,  Haddington,  Mrs  William 
Bogue,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  21,  Charlotte  Square,  the  lady  of  James 
Whitshed  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Thornhill,  near  Falkirk,  Mrs  Macfarlane, 
of  a  son. 

20.  At  Greenock,  Mrs  David  Glassford,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Moffat  House,  Mrs  Jardine,  of  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Bonnington,   Mrs  Thomas  Haig,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  32,  Howard  Place,  Mrs  William  Napier, 
of  a  daughter. 

23.  At   Great   Wellington   Street,    Leith,    Mrs 
George  Bell,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  I'Minoiiston,  Mrs  Lawson  of  Cairnmuir, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  the  lady  of 
Capt  W.  P.  Bayly,  92d  Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

25.  Mrs  Welsh,  60,  Northumberland  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Mackenzie,  5,  Forth  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Roberton  Manse,  Mrs  Nivison,  of  a  son. 
27-  At  46,  Northumberland  Street,   Mrs  John 

Dundas,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Buchanan  Street.Glasgow,  Mrs  Lawrence 
Robertson,  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Scoonie  Manse,Mrs  Brewster,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Jan.  1.  At  Clifton,  Bristol,  the  lady  of  P.  F. 
Aiken,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Ballyshear,  Mrs  Macdonald,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Barcaldine,  the  lady  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Barcaldine,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Warren,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  31,  India  Street,  Mrs  W.  H.  Cockburn,  of 
a  daughter. 

9.  At  Torwoodlee,  Mrs  George  Pringle,  of  a  son 

10.  The    lady    of   Major  General    Munro    of 
Poyntzfield,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  18,  Hill  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Gairdner   of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Garnkirk,  Mrs  Sprot,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  20,  Annandale  Street,  Mrs  Drysdale,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  S.  Beveridge,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Beaufort  Castle,  Inverness-bhire,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Fraser  of  Lcvat,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  30,  York  Place,  Mrs  Gillespie,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

19.  At  Eaglescarnie,  the  lady  of  Major-General 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Stuart,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Musselburgh,  the  lady  of  Major  Gray,  of 
his  Majesty's  41th  regiment,  of  a  son. 

22.  At  10,  Atholl  Crescent,  Mrs  D.  Home,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Gilmore  Place,  the  lady  of  Captain  Archi- 
bald Fullarton,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  At  14,  Ainslie  Place,  Mrs  Clerk  Rattray,  of 
a  daughter. 

24.  At  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Anne 
Baird,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  Outerston,  Mrs  Hunter,  of  a  daughter. 
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.31.  At  126,  George  Street,  Mrs  Alexander  Clap-          7-  At  26,  Castle  Street,  Captain  Mitford,  R.N. 
perton,  of  a  daughter.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Dunsmurc,  Esq. 

Lately,  At  Ayr,  the  lady  of  W.  F.  Clarke,  Esq.       secretary  to  the  British  Fishery  Board. 


Bengal  Civil  Service,  of  a  son. 
—  The  Lady  Sussex  Lennox,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July  1,  1830.  At  Ellichpoor,  Captain  J.  B. 
Puget,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Madras 
European  regiment,  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Puget, 
to  Mary  Aune,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
William  Erskine,  Lord  Kmedder,  one  of  the  Se- 
nators of  the  College  of  Justice. 

Oct.  28.  At  Dublin,  Jumes  Stewart  Shanks,  Esq. 
late  of  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Anne  Jones, 
of  North  Anne  Street,  Montjoy  Square. 

Nov.  2.  At  the  Manse  of  Pitsligo,  James  Brodie 
Spottiswood,  Esq.  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  t'arquhar,  minister  of  Pitsligo. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Miller,  Esq.  of  Monk 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  to  Anna  Maria,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Admiral  Donald  Campbell,  of  the 
royal  navy  of  Portugal. 

7.  At  Anne  Street,  Mr  James  T.  Mackay,  hat 
manufacturer,  Edinburgh,  to  Jane  Denholm, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  D.  "W.  H.  Somerville  of 
Fingask,  Esq. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Charles  Waldie, 
Dunfermlinc,  to  Margaret  Marshall,  daughter  of 
Mr  James  Horn,  writer. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kinnoul,  the  Rev.  James 
Cruickshank,   minister  of  Turriff,  to  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Touch,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Falconer, 
late  minister  of  Fyvie. 

—  At  Fingask,  Mr  John  Dumbreck,  W.S.  to 
Euphemia,  daughter  of  Charles  Kinnear,  Esq. 

12.  At  Letham,  Dr  M.  Malcolm,  to  Mrs  Duguid, 
widow  of  the  late  Lieut.  W.  Duguid,  of  the  Marine 
Service. 

16.  Francis  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Plean,  to  Eliza- 
beth Sutherland,  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander  Dal- 
las, W.S. 

—  At  Boig,  Mr  John  Dick,  stationer,  Ayr,  to 
Jessie  Thomson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Gemmel,  Esq.  of  Boig. 

18.  At  the  friends'1  Meeting  House,  Edinburgh, 
William  Johnson,    umbrella    manufacturer,    to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  William  Howison, 
draper  there. 

19.  At   Dunfermline,  Mr  Robert  Robertson, 
merchant,  to  Susan,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
George  Spitlal. 

25.  At  Cowsland,  Mr  A.  D.  Barclay,  to  Miss 
Shancl. 

1  2,i.  At  Delgatty  Castle,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gordon, 
Of  Monquhitter,  to  Frances  Gardiner  Inglis, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  David  Inglis, 
Esq.,  advocate. 

—  Captain  Deans,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Chil- 
ders,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Sophia  Stewart  of  Glen- 
buckie. 

27.  At  the  Pavilion  Brighton,  Lord  Viscount 
Falkland,  to  Miss  Fitzclarence.  His  Majesty  gave 
the  bride  away.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dress  of  Bri- 
tish lace,  and  the  Queen  was  splendidly  attired 
in  a  dress  of  British  manufacture. 
(£.29.  At  Cameron  House,  county  of  Dumbarton, 
C.  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.,  12th  Royal  Lancers, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  Stuart,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  J.  R.  Smol- 
lett of  Bonhill,  R.N. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  Walter  Riddell,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Riddell,  Esq.,  younger  of 
Camiestoun,  Roxburghshire,  to  Elizabeth  Riddell, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  MacLachlan,  of 
the  10th  regiment  of  foot. 

Dec.  1.  At  Mossburnford,  John  Paton,  Esq.,  of 
Crailing,  to  Ellen,  only  daughter  of  William  El- 
liot, Esq.,  of  Harwood. 

3.  At  2,  London  Street,  John  Gibson  Mac- 
Gregor,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Stirling,  LL.D.,  minister  of  Tillicoultry. 

—  At  Melville  Place,  Mr  James  King,  Dudding- 
stone  Mills,  to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of 
Colin  Logie,  Esq.,  late  of  Gray's  Mill. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  by  the  Hev.  Dr  Buchanan, 
Mr  George  Trotter,  Stacks,  to  Grace.eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Young,  Esq.  St  John  Street. 

—  At  Irvine,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister 
of  Irvine,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  the  late  Geo. 
Pagan,  Esq. 
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8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry  Harvey,  Charlotte 
Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  to  Janet,  daugh, 
ter    of  Mr   Andrew   Grierson,  Hanover   Street- 
Edinburgh. 

9.  At  Pilrig  House,  the  Rev.  John  Paul,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  St  Cuthbert's,  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Pilrig,  W.S." 

—  Mr  William  Henderson,  veterinary  surgeon, 
Edinburgh,  to  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
Fleming,  Hatton  Mains. 

13.  At  Renishaw,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Sitwell, 
Bart.,  Richard  Wildman,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  James  Wildman,  of 
Chilham  Castle,  Esq.,  to  ^Marianne,  youngest 
daughter  of  Craufurd  Tail  of  Harviestoun,  Esq. 

11.  At  Stewarton,  John  Brown,  Esq.  of  Craig- 
head,  to  Marion,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Duncan,  Esq.  of  Brockwell-muir. 

—  At  Greenock,  the  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Scott, 
A.M.,  of  London,  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Alan  Ker,  Esq. 

—  At    Edinburgh,     Mr    Thomas    Borthwick, 
Bristo  Street,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  James  Colston. 

16.  At  67,  Great  King  Street,  the  Rev.  George 
Kennedy,  of  Kilconquhar,  Fife,  to  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Ainslie,  Esq., 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  5,  Great   King  Street,  John  Bell,  Esq.,' 
of  Kildunean,  W.S.,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Young,  Esq.,  merchant,  Leith. 

18.  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Dickson, 
K.C.B.  and  K.C.H.,  to  Mrs  Medows,  relict  of 
Evelyn  Medows,  Esq.,  of  Conholt  Park,  Hants. 

—  At  London,  W.  T.  Egerton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to 
the  La:ly  Charlotte  Elizabeth Loftus,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  of  Ely. 

22.  At  Airleywight  House,  Perthshire,  John 
Maclaurin,  Esq.,  W.S.,  to  Grace,  daughter  of  Jas, 
Wylie,  Esq.,  of  Airleywight. 

— _At  12,  Buccleuch  Place,  Alexander  Living- 
ston, merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Helen,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Murray,  Esq.,  Contentibus. 

22.  At  his  house,  Albany  Street,  George  Birrel. 
Esq.  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice. 

23.|At  the  Manse  of  Whitehill,  Grange,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Douglas,  Lockerby,  Dumfries-shire, 
to  Ann,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Prim- 
rose, Grange. 

—  At  Munich,  Henry  Francis   Howard,   Esq. 
second  son  of  Henry   Howard,    Esq.   of  Corby 
Castle,  Cumberland,  to  the  Hon.  Sevilla  Erskine, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine. 

—  At   Edinburgh,    Mr  William  Blakemore, 
grocer,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  Jas.  Carmichael, 
Tax  Office. 

27.  At  16,   London   Street,  John  Dalrymple, 
Esq.  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  to  Mar- 
garet, second  daughter  of  the  late  William  Cooper, 
Esq.  Fraserburgh. 

—  At  Grangemouth,  John  Dawsoii,  Esq.  Car- 
ron,  to  Jean  Glen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Andrew  Mackay,  LL.D. 

28.  The  Rev.  Peter  Petrie,  A.M.  of  Leith,  to 
Janet  Hume,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William, 
Lawrie,  Esq. 

30.  At  Brow,  James  Grierson,  Esq.  of  Quen- 
dale,  to  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  T.  Craigie,  Esq.,  merchant,  Leith. 

—  Captain  Edward  Twopeny,  78th  Highland- 
ers, son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Twopeny,  rector  of 
Little  Casterton,  to   Elizabeth  Deborah,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Burnett,  Esq.,  Judge- 
Admiral  of  Scotland. 

—  Edward  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Ste- 
phen Thomas  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Cole,  to  Mary, 
widow  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour  Moore,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Paruell,  Bart. 

Jan.  5.  At  Carphin  House,  Fifeshire,  Robert 
Wedderburn  Beatson,  Esq.,  of  the  7^d  regiment, 
Bengal  army,  to  Helen  Hay,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Raitt,  Erq.  of  Carphin. 

8.  At  Glenbuckie  House,  Perthshire,  Robert 
Stewart,  Esq.,  Captain  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service,  Bengal  Establishment,  to 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Duncan  Stewart 
of  Gleubuckie. 

2  o 
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8.  J.  II.  Neild,  Enq.,  M.P.,  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Ashley  Cooper,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  William  Innes,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon, to  Sophia,  only  surviving  child  of  the  de- 
ceased Mr  John  Button. 

—  At  Craigends,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John 
Campbell,  to  Anne  Colquhoun,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Cunningham,  Esq.  of  Craigends. 

11.  At  Hendon,  Middlesex,  the  Rev.  J.  James, 
second  son  of  T.  James,  Esq.  of  Lydney,  county 
of  Glocester,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  W.  Wilber« 
force,  Esq.  of  Highwood  Hill,  Middlesex. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Galloway,  Esq.,  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Professor  Wallace,  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Bruce,  junior,  Esq., 
W.S.,  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Tho- 
mas  Gloag,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  ton. 


—  At  Derry,  Captain  Robert  Sinclair  Hay,  R.N., 
second  son  of  Robert  Hay,  Esq.,  of  Charterfield, 
East  Lothian,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Andrew 


Knox,  Esq.  of  Prehen,  in  the  county  of  Derry. 

18.  At  4,  Claremont  Street,  William  Tasker, 
Esq.,  writer  in  Perth,  to  Agnes,  third  daughter  of 
Mr  Archibald  Marquis,  Kenmore. 

—  At  Skibo.    Robert  Browne,  Esq.,  to  Miss 
Dempster  of  Skibo. 

24.  At  Inner  Lcvcn,  David  Anderson,  Esq., 
commander,  R.N.,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  his  Majesty's  Customs. 

—  The  Rev.  Robert  Machray,  A.M.,  Perth,  to 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Young,  Esq.  of  Bell  wood. 

25.  At  93,  George  Street,  Captain  Francis  Blair, 
R.N.,  to  Miss  Catherine  Cheape. 

Feb.  1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  M'Gil- 
christ,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Gray,  Edinburgh. 

Lately,  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Jermyn,  eldest 
ton  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  to  Lady  C.  Man- 
ners, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

—  At  London,  Captain  Augustus  Wathen,  of 
the  15th,  or  King's  Hussars,  only  son  of  Major 
Wathen,  of  Cadogan  Place,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Jane  Leslie,  youngest  daughter  of 
George  William,  late  Earl  of  Rothes. 

—  At  London,  H.  W.  Chichester,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  to   Miss  Isabella    Manners   Sutton, 
daughter  of  his  Grace  the  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

—  At  London,  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomson, 
Duddingstone,  to  Caroline  Elizabeth,    youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  James,  Esq.,  Bedford  Place. 

DEATHS. 

MarchZi,  1830.  At  St  Peter's,  New  Brunswick, 
John  Anderson,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Peter 
Anderson,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

May  22.  At  Calcutta,  of  fever,  Mr  John  Archi- 
bald, one  of  the  Hon.  East  India  engineers,  aged 
24,  son  of  Mr  John  Archibald,  merchant,  Burnt- 
island. 

June  30.  At  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  the  lady 
of  Robert  Fullerton,  Esq.,  governor  of  that  island. 

Aug.  The  lady  of  Captain  Andrew  Balfour  Clap- 
perton  of  the  Master  Attendant's  Office,  Calcutta, 
Bengal. 

—  On  board  the  Belzoni,  on  their  passage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  a  putrid  fever,  Letitia, 
Charlotte,  and  Latham,  the  beloved  children  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Thomson,  Royal  Engineers. 

3.  At  Burampore,  Percy  James  Leith,  Esq., 
captain  in  his  Majesty's  49th  regiment,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gencral  Sir  James  Leith, 
K.C.B. 

Sept.  3.  At  ..Quebec,  Dr  George  Montgomery, 
M.  D. 

—  4.  At  Laurel  Hill,  Trinidad,  Ashton  Warner, 
Esq.,  Chief  Judge  of  that  island. 

5.  At  Golden  Vale,  Jamaica,  Mr  Francis  Kerr, 
second  son  of  the  late  Charles  Kerr,  Esq.,  Calder 
Bank. 

6.  At  Serampore,  East  Indies,  Miss  Helen  Mack, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Mack,  soli- 
citor at  law,  Edinburgh. 

U.  At  Sultampore,  Benares,  Mary  Glen,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Harry  Thomson,  aged  17 


21.  At  London,  J.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.  of  New  Bur- 
lington Street,  to  Georgiana  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Captain  Donaldson,  R.N. 

—  At'  her  house,  7,  Richmond  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Alison  Spence,  aged  73,  after  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian 
resignation,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

Oct.  At  Leghorn,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Forbes. 

5.  At  Paris,  Mr  Joseph  Donaldson,  from  disease 
brought  on  by  over  exertion  and  fatigue  in  the 
late  revolution.  He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and 
well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Eventful  Life 
of  a  Soldier,"  and  "  Scenes  and  Sketches  of  a 
Soldier's  Life  in  Ireland, "where  he  has  iccorded, 
in  a  very  graphic  manner,  his  early  life  and  ad- 
ventures by  "  flood  and  field." 

10.  At  Kilmuir,  Isle  of  Sky,  Lieutenant  Soirle 
Macdonald,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  106.    He 
has  left  three  children  under  10  years  of  age. 

11.  At  Mount  Uniacke,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Hon. 
Richard  John  Uniacke,  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  for  that  province. 

23.  At  14,  Royal  Crescent,  Wilhelmina  Jane, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Day  Hort  M'Dowall, 
Esq.  of  Walkinshawe. 

25.  At  Lerwick,  aged  26  years,  Grace  Robert- 
son, daughter  of  Andrew  Duncan,  Esq.,  Sheriff- 
substitute  of  Shetland. 

r  26.  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Julia  Montgomeric,  widow 
of  James  Montgomerie,  Esq.  of  Knockewart. 

27.  At  Antigua  Street,  Mrs  Baillic,  widow  of 
Menzies  Baillie,  Esq.,  merchant  in  London. 

28.  At  6,  Manor  Place,  Alice,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  David  Wauchope,  rector  of  Wark- 
ton. 

30.  At  Woodend,  near  Keswick,  in  her  90th 
year,  Margaret,  widow  of  Mr  Thomas  Douglas. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Emma  Monteith,  wife  of 
Alexander  Earl  Monteith,  Esq.,  advocate. 

31.  At  49,  Northumberland  Street,  Miss  Isobel 
Gray,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Gray,  Esq.  of 
Newholm,  aged  85. 

—  At  17,  George  Street,  Miss  Catherine  Lillie. 

—  At  Presmennan,  parish  of  Stenton,  Mary 
Mathieson,  in  her  100th  year. 

—  At  3,  Meadow  Place,  George  Brunton,  Esq. 

—  At  54,  South  Bridge,  Mrs  Margaret  Mac- 
Dowall. 

Nov.  1.  At  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire,  in 
her  43d  year,  the  Viscountess  Milton.  Her  lady- 
ship was  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first 
Lord  Dundas,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Dundas. 

—  Lieut.- Colonel  Buchanan,  Royal  Engineers, 
Chatham. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Lindsay,  aged  36. 

—  At  12,  Salisbury  Place,  Newington,  Mr  Alex- 
ander Macritchie,  late  confectioner  in  Edinburgh. 

3.  At  Chichester,  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Brere- 
ton,  aged  78. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Johnstone,  relict  of  Jamea 
Johnstone,  Esq.,  physician,  Moftat 

5.  At  Stonehaven,  the  Rev.  John  Ballantyne, 
minister  of  the  United  Associate  Congregation 
there,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of  his 
ministry. 

7.  At  20,  Annandale  Street,  Jessie,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Adam  Snense,  Leith. 

—  At  Bo'ness,  Mr  Stephen  Bell,  of  the  Excise, 
second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  of  Wcst- 
crhouse. 

—  At  Swintcn  House,  John  Swlnton,  Esq.  of 
Swinton. 

8.  At  the  Manse  of  Oathlaw,  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Littlejohn,  minister  of  that  parish. 

9.  At  Broadley,  Banffshire,  in  his  87th  year,  Mr 
William  Grig,  senior,  some  time  residing  at  2/>, 
Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 

10.  AtFarnham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Lady 
Charles  Kerr. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Hownam,  the  Rev.  James 
Rutherford,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  57th 
of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Perth,  Alex.  Stewart,  Esq.  late  of  Hunt- 
fittd  in  Lanarkshire,  in  his  70th  year. 

1 1.  At  the  Rhu,  Argyllshire,  Major  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Argyll  militia. 

12.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Margaret  Meldrum,  re- 
lict of  David  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Balmcadowside, 
Fife. 

14.  At  London,  James  Buller,  Esq.  chief  clerk 
to  the  Privy  Council. 
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1 1.  Mrs  H.  Wight,  7,  South  Charlotte  Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh,   Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Cullender,  Esq. 

—  At   Helensburgh,  after  a  severe  illness,  the 
ingenious  Mr  Henry  Bell,  the  practical  introducer 
of  Steam  Navigation  into  Europe. 

15.  AtGateside,  Kirkliston,  Mrs  Hill,  aged  T*?. 

17.  At  Leith,  James,  second  son  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Wood,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Old  Meidrum,  Mr  Alexander  Bruce,  late 
Supervisor  of  Excise,  aged  69. 

18.  At  29,  Great  King  Street,  Eleanor  Julia, 
ypungest  daughter  of  M.  N.  Macdonald,  Esq.  aged 
nine  years. 

—  At  London,  the  Rev.  George  Greig,  minister 
of  the.Scots  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden. 

18.  At  the  Spa,  Gloucester,   agedj  52,  Susanna 
Maria  Conally,  relict  of  James  Conally,  Esq.  of 
Elm  Park,  county  of  Dublin. 

19.  At  Moncreiffe  House,  Sir  David  Moncreiffe 
of  Moncreiffu,  Bart. 

—  John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  VVelwyn,  Hertfordshire, 
second  son  of  the  late  General  Gordon  Forbes. 

20.  At  the  Priory,  near  Acton,   Colonel  Pea- 
cocke,  late  of  the  3d  Guards. 

—  At    Wc-tmitister,    James   Chalmer,     Esq. 
W.S.,  in  his  h9th  year. 

SI.  At  Taybank,  near  Perth,  Miss  Rankine, 
aged  85  years. 

—  Anne  Houstoun,  fourth  daughter  of  Robert 
Davidson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow. 

82.  At  Birmingham,  James,  eldest  son  of  John 
Neill,  Esq.,  17,  Carlton  Place,  Royal  Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

23.  At  2,  Saiisbury'Square,  Mrs  Margaret  Kin- 
month,  aged  H9  years.     She  held  the  situation  of 
matron  in  Gillespie's  Hospital  for  23  years. 

24.  AtCrakaig,  Sutherlandshire,  Major  William 
dunes,  late  ot  the  50th  regiment. 

—  At  Kircudbright,     Mrs   Margaret  Gordon, 
spouse  of  William  Ireland,  Esq.  of  li.irbey,  stew- 
ard substitute  of  the  stewarty  of  Kircudbnght. 

26.  At  Pan,  Basses  Pyrenees,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Arnott. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Castle  Bernard,  the  Earl  of 
Bandon. 

27-  At  Cheltenham,  Admiral  Robert  Montague, 
Admiral  of  the  Red. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Greig,  Esq.  of  Na- 
vity,  Fifeshirc. 

28.  At  Cheltenham,  Margaret  Georgina,  second 
daughter  of  Archibald  Kelso,  Esq.   of  Sauchie, 
Ayrshire. 

—  At  31 ,  Broughton  Street,  Mrs  Thomas  Good- 
sir,  aged  77  years. 

—  At  Juniper  Green,  Mr  James  Milne,  late 
haberdasher  in  Edinburgh. 

29.  At  Gorgie  Park,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
Robert  Smith,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91  years. 
He  has  left  a  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1762. 

30.  At  London,   Henry  Walter  Bury,  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tullamore. 

Dec.  1.  At  Nice,  Sir  Robert  Williams,  Bart., 
M.P.,  of  Fryars,  Anglesea,  in  his  66th  year. 

—  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  21,  Somerset  Street, 
London,  of  apoplexy,  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  El- 
liot, late  Governor  of  Madras,  in  his  79th  year, 
and  in  the  general  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

—  At  Muckhart  Cottage,  Helen  Hutton,  wife  of 
John  Coventry,  Esq. 

—  At    Leatherhead,    Surrey,  Andrew  Wood, 
Esq.,  a^ed73. 

—  At  Brunstain  House,  Mrs  Margaret  Tailour, 
in  her  101st  year. 

—  At  12,  Quetn  Street,  Mrs  Allardice,  aged  66. 

2.  At  Netherley,  Mrs  Silver,  wife  of  G.  Silver, 
Esq.  of  Netherley. 

—  At  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Richard  Clark,   uphol- 
sterer. 

3.  At  Lossiemouth  House,  on  the  3d  inst.,  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart  King,  widow  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Francis  Stewart,  of  Lesmurdie,  county  of 
Banff. 

—  At  London,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  John 
Crowder,   Esq.  of  Hammersmith,  Alderman   of 
the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  and  late  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

4.  At  Hamburg,  Mrs  William  Gibson. 

5.  At  Forfar,  in  her  44th  year,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Watt,  spouse  of.  Mr  William  Adam,  merchant 
there, 


5.  At  Eskside,  Musselburgh,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Farquharson,  Esq. 

—  At  Linden  Lodge,  near  Lasswade,  Miss  Ca- 
therine Mackenzie,  daughter  of  the  late  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  W.  S. 

—  At  1,  Drummond  Place,  David  Gcddes  Paul . 
third  son  of  Robert  Paul,  Esq.,  W.  S. 

—  At  Falkirk,  Mrs  Patrick  Kenny,  sister  of  the 
late  Bain  Whyt,  Esq.,  W.S. 

—  At  Seaside  House,  near  Leith,  Miss  Barbara 
Heron. 

—  At  Peebles,  Isabel,  only  surviving  daughter 
of  Mr  Walter  Steel,  senior. 

—  At  Southampton,    Rear-Admiral  Stiles,   in 
his  79th  year. 

9.  At  32,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mr  James  Brown, 
builder. 

—  At  Port  Glasgow,  George  Lang,  Esq.,  M.D. 

—  At  Stromness,  Orkney,  Thomas  Robertson, 
merchant  there. 

— •  At  Edinburgh,  Ebeuezer  Gilchrist,  Esq.  of 
Sunnyside. 

—  At  7,  Grove  Street,    Mrs  Helena  Brown, 
only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  Captain  Joseph 
Robb. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Avoch,  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  and  44th  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  minister  of  that  parish. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Peter  Hannay,  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Ogilvie  Mack,  Esq.,  S.S.C.S. 

11.  At  Auchtertyre,  county  of  Forfar,  William 
Watson,  Esq.,  in  his  TSdyear. 

—  Suddenly,  at   East    Tuddingham,    in    the 
county  of  Norfolk,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hertford. 

12.  At  37,  Arthur  Street,  Mr  William  Boyd, 
macer,  Court  of  Session. 

—  Mr  Jame.i  Milne,  farmer,  Bluecairn,  Rox- 
burghshire. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Alexander 
Baillie,  Esq. 

—  At  Nigg,  Ross-shire,  Walter  Ross,  Esq.  of 
Nigg. 

13.  At  London,  Mr  George  Anderson,  late  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  in  his  66th  year. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,   Mrs  Grace  Buchan,  relict 
of  the  deceased  George  Leslie  of  Cobarty,  Esq. 

15.  At  Haddington,  Mr  Alexander  Brook,  mer- 
chant. 

16.  At  Hope  Crescent,    Patrick  Plenderleeth, 
Esq.,  in  his  85th  year. 

—  At  Huntlyburn,  near  Melrose,  Miss  Isabella 
Ferguson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Adam 
Ferguson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

17.  At  his  house,  2,  North  Charlotte  Street,  Dr 
Coventry,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Glasgow,  James  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
side,  late  Colonel  in  the  Stirlingshire  militia. 

18.  At  George  Street,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Orr. 

—  At  Hampstead,  Mrs   Hill,  widow  of  Law- 
rence  Hill,  Esq.,  W.S. 

—  At  Huntly,  Captain  John  Gordon,  Achar.~ 
achie,  late  of  the  95th  regiment. 

19.  At  Salisbury  Place,  Newington,  Dr  John 
Duncan,  physician,  in  his  71st  year. 

—  Mr  James  Break,  brewer,  Pleasance. 

23.  At  8,  M'Dowall  Street,  Mrs  Rachel  Reid, 
aged  61. 

—  At  Bath,  Major  Fielding,  of  the  23d  Royal 
Welsh  Fusileers,  in  his  39th  year. 

—  At  Lasswade,  William  Gordon,  Esq. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr  Robert  Allan,  farmer,  Middleton,  in  the 
Gjth  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Kirkwall,  the  Rev.  John  Dunn,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  that  burgh. 

—  William  Eastwood,  Esq.  wool-stapler,  Ilud- 
dersfleld,  Yorkshire. 

25.  At  St  Ninians  Manse,  Mr  C.  Greig,  preach- 
er of  the  gospel,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Greig,  minister  of  St  Ninians. 

—  At  Wood  End,  near  Chichester,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Louisa  Mary  Lennox,  in  her  92d  year, 
widow  of  the  late  General  Lord  George  Lennox, 
and  grandmother  of  the  present  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. 

26.  At  Ayr,  at  house  of  Mr  Taylor  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Bramwell,  Esq.  manager  of  the  Mines  at 
Wanlockhead. 

—  At  Caledon,  Robert  Crothers,  aged  103,  ha. 
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ving  preserved  his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last. 
He  married  twice,  the  last  time  at  8.5,  and  the  last 
wife  had  eight  children.  Two  of  these  were  born 
after  the  husband  of  the  woman  was  upwards  of 
100  years  old. 

26.  At  Portobello,  Margaret  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr  Thomas  Proudfopt. 

27.  At  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  had  gone 
for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  Miss  Agnes  Hors- 
burgh,  daughter  of  Thomas  Horsburgh,  Sheriff- 
clerk  of  Fife. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  79,  Dame  Jane  Dun- 
bar,  relict  of  the  late  SirJGeorge  Uunbar  of  Moch- 
riini,  Bart. 

—  At  Banff,  Mr  Stewart  Robertson  Souter, 
aged  21. 

29.  At  28,  London  Street,  Miss  Ranken. 

30.  At  39,  Nicholson  Street,  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  senior  minister  of  the  Relief  Congrega- 
tion, College  Street,  in  his  62d  year. 

—  At  Cotterton  of  Lethen,  James  D  unbar,  Esq. 
R.N.,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  James  Bell,  formerly  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Stronimgachan,  the  Rev.  James  Mac- 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  Inverary. 

31.  At  York  Place,  Charles  Wightman,   Esq. 
of  the  island  of  Tobago,  aged  80. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Hay  Hall,  relict  of  the 
deceased  Rev.  James  Hall.'minister,  Leimahagow. 

Jan,  1.  At  Andover,  Captain  Donald  Fraser, 
aged  72. 

2.  At  London,  Henrietta  Maria,  Marchioness 
of  Ailesbury, 

—  At  37,  George  Square,  Alexander  Thomas 
Graham,  son  of  John  Graham,  Esq.,  advocate. 

—  At  Buthwood,  John  Denholm,  Esq.,  late  of 
Quebec,  in  Canada. 

3.  At  Union  Cottage,  Canaan,  near  Edinburgh, 
Tobias  George  Smollet,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lillias  Bennet,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Bennet,  Polmont,  and  relict 
of  David  Clark,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Honey,  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Honey  of  Blairhall,  minister  of 
Bendochy, 

4.  At  Chesters,  in  his  80th  year,  Thomas  Elliot 
Ogilvie,  Esq.  of  Chesters. 

5.  At  Bedshiel,  parish  of  Greenlaw,  Mr  James 
Houtson,  tenant  there,  in  his  75th  year. 

—  At  Belmont,  near  Ayr,  Archibald  Montgo- 
merie,  Esq.  of  Stair,  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Eglinton. 

—  At  Aberdeen,   Deacon   Alexander  Watson, 
tailor,  in  his  87th  year.     Mr  Watson  was  possess- 
ed of  considerable  poetic  talent,  and  was  well 
known  as  the  author  of  that  popular  national 
song,  "  The  Kail  Brose  of  Auld  Scotland,"  but 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  jgenerally  known,   that,  be- 
sides several  pieces  of  inferior  note,   he  was  also 
the  author  of  that  truly  original  and  humorous 
song  called  "  The  Wee  Wifiekie." 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  More,  baker,  9, 
East  Register  Street. 

7.  At  Abernyte,  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'Killop, 
schoolmaster. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  Alexander  Baird,  tanner, 
in  his  91th  year. 

8.  At  Portinoak  Manse,  Anne,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  llcv.  Dr  Hugh  Laird. 

9.  At  4,  Baxter's  Place,  Mrs  Rachel  Scott,  wife 
of  Mr  Hugh  Mitchell. 

—  At  Ayr,  Captain  John  Shaw,  late  of  the  76th 
regiment. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Brown,  merchant. 

—  At6,  Beaumont  Place,  Mr  Cornelius  Muiray, 
royal  marines. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  in  her  85d  year,  Mrs  Helen 
Ritchie,  wife  of  Mr  Walter  Brunton. 

—  At  Libberton,  Mr  James  Steele,  schoolmas- 
ter, of  that  parish,  aged  57  years. 

13.  At  Ayr,  Captain  Alexander  M'Coskrie,  in 
his  94th  year. 

—  At  Shrub    Place,   Helen  Lewins,    wife    of 
Andrew  Snody,  Esq.  S.S.C. 

14.  Mary,  thiid  daughter  of  Adam  Gordon  of 
Cairnfield,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Heriot  Row,  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.     This 
eminent  literary  character,  and  venerable  citizen, 
go  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Man  of 


Feeling,"  and  many  other  productions,  had  been 
confined  to  hit  room  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
by  the  general  decay  attending  old  age.  We  can- 
not but  with  feelings  of  regret,  notice  the  departure 
of  almost  the  last  of  that  eminent  class  of  literary 
men,  who,  above  fifty  years  ago,  cast  such  a 
lustre  on  our  city.  In  that  delicate  perception  of 
human  character  and  human  manners,  so  cor- 
rectly, so  elegantly,  and  often  so  humorously 
delineated  in  the  numbers  of  "  The  Mirror"  and 
"  Lounger,"  where  Mr  Mackenzie  was  the  chief 
contributor,  as  well  as  in  his  other  works,  and  in 
his  general  views  of  the  great  principles  of  moral 
conduct,  there  have  been  few  authors  more  dis- 
tinguished. The  elegant  society  in  Edinburgh, 
well  known  in  former  days  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Mirror  Club,"  consisted,  besides  Mr  Mackenzie, 
of  several  gentlemen  who  were  afterwards  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  viz.  Lord  Bannatyne, 
Lord  Cullen,  Lord  Abercromby,  Lord  Craig,  and 
also  Mr  George  Home,  and  Mr  George  Ogilvie. 
The  first,  now  Sir  William  Bannatyne,  a  vene- 
rable and  most  accomplished  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  is  the  only  survivor. 

14.  At  48,    Minto  Street,   Newington,  William 
Thomson,  Esq.  of  Westbarnmains,  late  banker  in 
Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,   Wallace    Isabella,    eldest 
daughter  of   George  Robertson   Scott,    Esq.   of 
Benholm. 

16.  At  Fisherrow,    Janet  Scott,    wife  of  Mr 
David  Whitelaw,  senior. 

—  At  1,  South  Charlotte  Street,  Mrs  Andrew 
Scott. 

17-  At   London,  Ellen,   the  wife  of  Thomas 
Legh,  Esq.  M.P.,  of  Lyme  Hall,  Cheshire. 

—  At  Nelson  Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Inglis, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr  James  Inglis,  physician  in 
Lanark. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catherine  Sandeman, 
relict  of  Mr  Robert  Ferrier,  formerly  minister  of 
Largo,  Fife,  aged  76. 

19.  At  81,  Prince's  Street,  Miss  Bruce,  sister  to 
the  late  John  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Falkland. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  after  a  painful  illnes  of  seve 
ral  years,  Nathaniel  Gow,  the  well  known  Scot 
tish  violinist,  and  composer  of  many  national  airs 

20.  At  Inverness,  Mr  James  Gray,  merchant, 
and,  on  the  22d  ult.,  Mrs  Jean  Wilson,  or  Gray, 
his  wife. 

—  At  Frognal,  John  Thomas,  Lord  Viscoun 
Sydney,  in  his  67ih  year,  uncle  to  his  Grace  th 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Qucensberry. 

21.  At  Woolcr,  Robert  Cupples,   Esq.  surgeon, 
R.  N.,  an  J  late  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospita 
at  Madras. 

—  At  Dean  Terrace,  James  Watt,  son  of  James 
Gibson,  Esq.  M.D. 

—  At   18,  Hill   Street,   Miss  Katharine   Monl 
gomery. 

23.  At  25,  Stafford  Street,  William  Pitcairn,  Esq. 

—  On  the    23d   ult.,   Horace  William,   Loitl 
Rivers. 

—  At  Reading,  Lieut-Colonel  Balcomb,   late 
of  the  1st  or  King's  Dragoon  Guards. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Lothian 

—  At  34,  Drummond  Place,  Charles  IlaKlane, 
Esq.  eWest  son  of  James  Alexander  Haldauc,  Esq. 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Liverpool,  on  the  24th  ult,  Thoma! 
Dunbar,  Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Georgi 
Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  Bart. 

Lately,   At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  Sir  Robert 
Wiyram,  Bart,  in  his  87ih  year. 

—  At  Blackheath,   Major-general  Sir  Charles 
Philip  Belson,  K.C.It. 

—  At  Zapiquira,  near  Bogota,  Colombia,  Alex, 
Duncan,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Island  of  Grenada. 

—  At  London,  Elinor  Anne,  fourth  daughter 
of  J.  N.  Macleod  of  Macleod,  Esq. 

—  The   Right   Hon.  Morton,    Lord   Henley. 
G.C.B.,  in  his  79th  year. 

—  At  38,  London  Street,  William  Young,  Esq.. 

—  At  his  house,  Glasgow,  aged  63,  John  Reid, 
M. D.&c.,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  fop 
his  philosophical  pursuits,   and  who  taught,  at 
various  times,  students  in  no  less  than  twenty-six 
languages. 

—  At  Clifton,  in  his  91st  year,  Lieut.-General 
Bright,   late  of  the   Roynl  Marines,  and  many 
years  commandant  of  the  Plymouth  division. 
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THE  LATE  DR  THOMSON. 

IT  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  this  eminent  public  character 
and  learned  divine,  which  took  place  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  February.  Dr  Thom- 
on  assisted  in  the  forenoon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr  Ritchie  to  be  pastor  of  St  Luke's  parish,  Demerara. 
ie  afterwards  took  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  Mr  M'Caig's  case  at  the  Presbytery.  He  left  the  Pres- 
lytery  Hall  about  five  o'clock,  proceeding  along  Prince's  Street  to  his  house  in  Melville  Street;  Mr 
Jurn  Murdoch  met  him  there,  and  accompanied  him  home.  Having  arrived  in  front  of  his  own  house, 
ic  turned  round  suddenly,  just  as  Mr  Murdoch  was  leaving  him,  as  if  to  say  something  he  had  forgot- 
en,  but  instantly  fell  back  senseless  on  the  pavement.  He  was  immediately  carried  into  the  house, 
and  Dr  Sibbald,  of  Hope  Street,  was  sent  for,  who  bled  him  in  the  arm  and  juggler  vein,  but  without 
effect.  Drs  M'VVhirter,  Newbigging,  and  Abercromby  were  also  sent  for,  but  all  their  efforts  to 
estore  animation  were  wholly  unavailing  ;  the  Rev.  Doctor  never  spoke  after  he  had  fallen,  and  ex- 
>ired  in  about  an  hour. 

[THE  FOLLOWING  SKETCH  is  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  THE  REV.  DR  M'CRIE.] 

During  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  public  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
n  the  midst  of  a  career  of  extensive  usefulness,  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  a  panegyric,  but  difficult  to 
lelineate  a  character,  which  shall  be  free  from  the  exaggeration  of  existing  feeling,  and  recommend 
tself  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  cool  reflection.  Rarely  has  such  a  deep  sensation  been  produced 
»s  by  the  tecent  removal  of  Dr  Thomson  ;  but  in  few  instances,  we  are  persuaded,  has  there  been  less 
eason  for  making  abatements,  on  the  ground  of  temporary  excitation,  from  the  regret  and  lamentations 
o  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed.  ,  He  was  so  well  known,  his  character  and  talents  were  go 
trongly  marked,  and  were  so  much  of  that  description  which  all  classes  of  men  can  appreciate,  that 
he  circumstances  of  his  death  did  not  create  the  interest,  but  only  gave  expression  to  that  which  already 
existed  in  the  public  mind. 

Those  who  saw  Dr  Thomson  once,  knew  him ;  intimacy  gave  them  a  deeper  insight  into  his  character, 
jut  furnished  no  grounds  for  altering  the  opinion  which  they  had  at  first  been  led  to  form.  Simplicity 
— an  essential  element  in  all  minds  of  superior  mould — marked  his  appearance,  his  reasoning,  his  elo- 
iuence,  and  his  whole  conduct.  All  that  he  said  or  did  was  direct,  straightforward,  and  unaffected; 
here  was  no  labouring  for  effect,  no  paltering  in  a  double  sense.  His  talents  were  such  as  would  have 
raised  him  to  eminence  in  any  profession  or  public  walk  of  life  which  he  might  have  chosen— a  vigorous 
understanding,  an  active  and  ardent  mind,  with  powers  of  close  and  persevering  application.  He  made 
limself  master  in  a  short  time  of  any  subject  to  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  direct  his  attention,  had 
all  his  knowledge  at  perfect  command,  expressed  himself  with  the  utmostjperspicuity,  ease,  and  energy  i 
and,  when  roused  by  the  greatness  of  his  subject,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  he  cucoun- 
ered,  his  bold  and  masterly  eloquence  produced  an  effect,  especially  on  a  popular  assembly,  far  beyond 
hat  which  depends  on  the  sallies  of  imagination,  or  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  fancy-work.  Nor  was  he 
,ess  distinguished  for  his  moral  qualities,  among  which  shone  conspicuously  an  honest,  firm,  unflinch- 
ng,  fearless  independence  of  mind,  which  prompted  him  uniformly  to  adopt  and  pursue  that  course 
which  his  conscience  told  him  was  right,  indifferent  to  personal  consequences,  and  regardless  of  the 
"rowns  and  threats  of  the  powerful. 

Besides  the  instructions  of  his  worthy  father,  it  was  Dr  Thomson's  felicity  to  enjoy  the  intimate 
friendship  of  the  venerable  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  who  early  discovered  his  rising  talents,  and  freely 
mparted  to  him  the  stores  of  his  own  vigorous  and  matured  mind,  and  of  an  experience  acquired 
luring  the  long  period  in  which  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  national  church. 
Though  Dr  Thomson  was  known  as  a  popular  and  able  preacher  from  the  time  he  first  entered  on  the 
ministry,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  not  fully  called  forth  and  developed  until  his  appointment  to  St 
George's.  He  entered  to  that  charge  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  station,  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  genteelest  parishes  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  that  there  was  in  the 
minds  of  a  part  of  those  among  whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  a  prepossession  against  the  peculiar 
doctrines  which  had  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  public  ministrations.  But  he  had  not  long 
occupied  that  pulpit,  when,  in  spite  of  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  more  than  one 
'public  event,  which  obliged  him  to  give  a  practical  testimony  (displeasing  to  many  in  high  places)  in 
•avour^of  the  purity  of  Presbyterian  worship,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — he  dis- 
appointed those  who  had  foreboded  his  ill  success,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  such  of  his  friends 
as  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  talents.  By  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses,  by  the 
assiduity  and  prudence  of  his  more  private  ministrations,  and  by  the  affectionate  solicitude  which  he 
evinced  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  committed  to  his  care,  he  not  only  dissipated  every  unfa- 
vourable impression,  but  seated  himself  so  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that  long  before  his 
lamented  death,  no  clergyman  in  this  city,  established  or  dissenting,  was  more  cordially  revered  and 
beloved  by  his  congregation.  Nothing  endeared  him  to  them  so  much  and  so  deservedly  as  the  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  the  young  and  the  sick ;  and  of  the  happy  art  which  he  possessed  of  communicating 
instruction  to  the  former,  and  administering  advice  and  consolation  to  the  latter,  there  are  many  plea- 
sing, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lasting  memorials. 

Dr  Thomson  was  decidedly  evangelical  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments,  which  he  did  not  disguise  or 
hold  back  in  his  public  discourses ;  but  he  was  a  practical  preacher,  and  instead  of  indulging  in  abstruse 
speculations  or  philosophical  disquisition,  made  it  his  grand  aim  to  impress  the  truths  of  the  gospel  on 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Attached  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  principle,  not  from  convenience 
or  accident,  he  made  no  pretensions  to  that  indiscriminating  and  spurious  liberality  which  puts  all 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  communion  on  a  level ;  but  in  his  sentiments  and  feelings  he  was 
liberal  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word  ;  could  distinguish  between  a  spirit  of  sectarianism  and  con- 
scientious secession,  never  assumed  the  airs  of  a  churchman  in  his  intercourse  with  dissenters,  co- 
operated with  them  in  every  good  work,  and  cherished  a  respect  for  all  faithful  Ministers,  which  was 
founded  not  only  on  the  principles  of  toleration  and  good  will,  but  on  the  conviction  that  their  labours 
were  useful  in  supplying  the  lack  of  service  on  the  part  of  his  own  church,  and  in  counteracting  those 
abuses  in  her  administration,  which  he  never  scrupled  on  any  proper  occasion  to  confess  and  deplore. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr  Thomson  belonged  to  that  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has 
defended  the  rights  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  of  patronage ; 
and  in  advocating  this  cause  in  the  Church  Courts  he,  for  many  years,  displayed  his  unrivalled 
talents  as  a  public  speaker,  sustained  by  an  intrepidity  which  was  unawed  by  power,  and  a  fortitude 
which  was  proof  against  overwhelming  majorities.  Of  late  years,  he  has  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  labours  to  the  defence  of  the  pure  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
degraded  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  in  both  causes  he  has  displayed  his  characteristic  ability, 
zeal  for  truth,  and  uncompromising  and  indignant  reprobation  of  eveiy  species  of  dishonesty,  injus- 
tice, and  oppression.  His  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  and  standards  of  the  Church,  against 
some  recent  heresies  and  delusions,  afford  an  additional  proof,  not  only  of  his  unwearied  zeal  in  behalf 
of  that  sacred  cause  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies,  but  of  his  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  "  c°n» 
tend  earnestly  for  the  faith  wliich  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
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Great  as  Dr  Thomson's  popularity  was— and  few  men  in  his  sphere  of  life  ever  rose  so  high  in  popular 
favour — he  was  not  exposed  to  the  woe  denounced  against  those  "  of  whom  all  men  speak  well."  He 
had  his  detractors  and  enemies,  who  waited  for  his  halting,  and  were  prepared  to  magnify  and  blazon 
his  faults.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  another  Christian  patriot,  no  man  ever  loved  or  hated  him 
moderately.  This  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  great  talents,  and  the  rough  contests  in  which 
he  was  involved.  His  generous  spirit  raised  him  above  envy  and  every  jealous  feeling,  but  It  made 
him  less  tolerant  of  those  who  displayed  these  mean  vices.  When  convinced  of  the  justice  of  a  cause, 
and  satisfied  of  its  magnitude,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it,  summoned  all  his  powers  to  its  defence, 
and  assailed  its  adversaries,  not  only  with  strong  arguments,  but  with  sharp,  pointed,  and  poignant 
sarcasm ;  but  unless  he  perceived  insincerity,  malignity,  or  perverseness,  his  own  feelings  were  too  acute 
and  too  just  to  permit  him  gratuitously  to  wound  those  of  others.  That  his  zeal  was  always  reined  by 
prudence, — that  his  ardour  of  mind  never  hurried  him  to  a  precipitate  eoncl  usion,  or  led  him  to  magnify 
the  subject  in  debate, — that  his  mind  was  never  warped  by  party  feeling, — and  that  he  never  indulged 
the  love  of  victory,  or  sought  to  humble  a  teazing  or  pragmatic  adversary,  are  positions  which  his  true 
friends  will  not  maintain.  But  his  ablest  opponents  will  admit,  that  in  all  the  great  questions  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  he  acted  conscientiously;  that  he  was  an  open,  manly,  and  honourable 
adversary;  and  that,  though  he  was  sometimes  intemperate,  he  was  never  disingenuous.  Dr  Thomson 
was  by  constitution  a  reformer ;  he  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  great  men  who,  in  a 
former  age,  won  renown,  by  assailing  the  hydra  of  error,  and  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  and  his 
character  partook  of  theirs.  In  particular,  he  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  Luther,  both  in 
excellencies  and  defects  j  his  leonine  nobleness  and  potency,  his  masculine  eloquence,  his  facctiousncss 
and  pleasantry,  the  fondness  which  he  shewed  for  the  fascinating  charms  of  music,  and  the  irritability 
and  vehemence  which  he  occasionally  exhibited,  to  which  some  will  add,  the  necessity  which  this 
imposed  on  him  to  make  retractions,  which,  while  they  threw  a  partial  shade  over  his  fame,  taught  his 
admirers  the  needful  lesson,  that  he  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  others.  But 
the  fact  is,  though  hitherto  known  to  few,  and  the  time  is  now  come  for  revealing  it,  that  some  of  those 
effusions  which  were  most  objectionable,  and  exposed  him  to  the  greatestobloquy ,  were  neither  composed 
by  Dr  Thomson,  nor  seen  by  him  until  they  were  published  to  the  world ;  and  that,  in  one  instance, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  unsparing  abuse,  he  paid  the  expenses  of  a  prosecution,  and 
submitted  to  make  a  public  apology,  for  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  rather 
than  give  up  the  name  of  the  friend  who  was  morally  responsible  for  the  deed ; — an  example  of  generous 
self-devotion  which  has  few  parallels. 

To  his  other  talents,  Dr  Thomson  added  a  singular  capacity  for  business,  which  not  only  qualified 
him  for  taking  an  active  part  in  Church  Courts,  but  rendered  him  highly  useful  to  those  public  cha- 
rities of  which  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  are  officially  managers,  and  to  the  different  voluntary  societies 
with  which  he  was  connected.  This  caused  unceasing  demands  on  his  time  and  exertions,  which, 
joined  to  his  other  labours,  were  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  most  robust  constitution,  and  he  at  last  sunk 
under  their  weight. 

In  private  life,  Dr  Thomson  was  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and  engaging.  He  was  mild,  and  gentle, 
and  cheerful  ; — deeply  tender  and  acutely  sensitive  in  his  strongest  affections ;  most  faithful  and  true 
in  his  attachments  of  friendship — kind-hearted  and  indulgent  to  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  In 
him  the  lion  and  the  lamb  may  be  said  to  have  met  together.  But  it  was  around  his  own  family  .hearth, 
and  in  the  circle  of  his  intimate  acquaintances,  that  Dr  Thomson  was  delightful.  It  was  equally  na- 
tural in  him  to  play  with  a  child,  and  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  practised  polemic.  He  could  be  gay 
without  levity,  and  grave  without  moroseness.  His  frank  and  bland  manners,  the  equable  flow  of  hig 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  and  the  information  which  he  possessed  on  almost  every  subject,  made 
his  company  to  be  courted  by  persons  of  all  classes.  He  could  mix  with  men  of  the  world  without 
compromising  his  principles,  or  lowering  his  character  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  and  his  presence 
was  enough  to  repress  any  thing  which  had  the  semblance  of  irreligion.  His  firmness  to  principle, 
when  he  thought  principle  involved,  whatever  of  the  appearance  of  severity  it  may  have  presented 
to  those  who  saw  him  only  as  a  public  character,  had  no  taint  of  harshness  in  his  private  Hfe ;  and, 
unbending  as  he  certainly  was  in  principle,  he  never  failed  to  receive  with  kindness  what  was  addressed 
to  his  reason  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.  It  may  indeed  be  said  with  truth,  that,  great  as  were  his 
public  merits,  and  deplorable  the  public  loss  in  his  death,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  with 
him  in  habits  of  intimacy,  the  deepest  and  the  bitterest  feelinar  still  is,  in  the  separation  from  a  man 
who  possessed  so  many  of  the  finest  and  most  amiable  sensibilities  of  the  human  heart. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  incalculable.  His  example  and  spirit  had  a  wholesome 
'and  refreshing,  an  exhilarating  and  elevating,  influence  on  the  society  in  which  he  moved ;  and  even 
the  agitation  which  he  produced  when  he  was  in  his  stormy  moods,  was  salutary,  like  the  hurricane, 
(his  own  favourite  image,  and  the  last  which  he  employed  in  public,)  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  selfishness,  and  duplicity,  and  time-serving,  with  which  it  was  overcharged. 

Dr  Thomson  was  born  in  June  1778,  and  was  ordained  in  the  year  1802.  He  has  left  a  widow  and 
seven  children,  of  whom  five  are  daughters. 
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A  STORY  OP  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS, 
BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


IT  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those 
versed  in  the  annals  of  illustrious 
British  families,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  there  was 
still  another  accomplished  young 
lady,  who  was  an  only  child,  and  so 
nearly  related  to  both  the  English 
and  Scottish  crowns  that  Elizabeth 
became  restlessly  jealous  of  her,  and 
consulted  with  the  timid  James  by 
what  means  the  young  lady  might 
be  prevented  from  having  a  legiti- 
mate offspring.  James,  entering  keen- 
ly into  the  same  feelings,  urged  Eli- 
zabeth to  claim  her  as  a  royal  ward, 
and  then,  having  her  under  her  own 
eye,  she  might  readily  find  means,  on 
some  plausible  pretence  or  other,  to 
prevent  her  from  marrying.  Elizabeth 
acquiesced,  and  forthwith  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  that  effect.  The  young  lady, 
little  knowing  with  whom  she  had 
to  do,  would  willingly  have  gone  to 
the  court  of  her  cousin,  the  English 
queen ;  but  neither  her  mother,  step- 
father, nor  guardian,  would  permit  it. 
And  though  the  answer  they  return- 
ed to  the  Queen  was  humble  and 
subservient,  there  was  one  intima- 
tion in  it  which  cut  Elizabeth  to  the 
heart,  and  prompted  her  to  the  most 
consummate  means  of  revenge :  it 
was,  that  the  young  lady  was  placed 
by  her  father's  will  under  noble 
guardians  in  Scotland,  who  would 
not  suffer  the  sole  owner  of  two 
earldoms,  and  the  presumptive,  heir  of 
two  crowns,  to  be  removed  from  un- 
der their  charge.  This  roused  the 
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jealousy  of  the  old  vixen  into  perfect 
delirium,  and  from  that  moment  she 
resolved  on  having  the  young  lady 
cut  off  privately. 

These  being  known  and  establish- 
ed facts,  the  following  story  will 
easily  be  traced  by  a  few  to  the  real 
actors  and  sufferers  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  judge  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
change  the  designation  of  the  family 
and  of  the  castle  in  some  degree,  that 
the  existing  relatives,  numerous  and 
noble,  may  not  be  apparent  to  every 
reader. 

Shortly  after  this  message,  there 
came  into  Scotland,  by  King  James's 
permission,  a  party  of  Englishmen, 
with  a  stud  ot  fine  horses  for  sale. 
They  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Acremoor  castle  (as  we  shall  deno- 
minate it)  for  a  good  while,  shewing 
their  fine  horses  here  and  there ;  and 
one  of  them,  on  pretence  of  exhibiting 
a  fine  Spanish  jennet  to  the  young 
lady,  got  admittance  to  the  castle, 
and  had  several  conversations  with 
the  mother  and  daughter,  both  toge- 
ther and  separately. 

At  the  same  period,  there  came  to 
a  farm-house  on  the  Acremoor  estate, 
late  one  evening,  a  singular  ohi  wo- 
man, who  pretended  to  be  subject  to 
fits,  to  be  able  to  tell  fortunes,  and 
predict  future  events.  Her  de- 
meanour and  language  had  a  tint  of 
mystical  sublimity  about  them,  which 
interested  the  simple  folks  greatly ; 
and  they  kept  her  telling  fortunes 
and  prophesying  great  part  of  the 
2  P 
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night.  Among  other  tilings,  after  a 
grand  fit,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  is  it 
so  ?  Is  it  so  ?  How  came  I  ,to  this 
place  tonight  to  be  the  herald  of 
treachery  and  misfortune !  The  top- 
most bough  of  the  noble  tree  must 
be  lopped  off,  and  the  parent  stem 
fall  in  the  dust !  Woe  is  me !  The 
noble  and  beautiful !  The  noble  and 
beautiful !  Curses  on  the  head  of 
the  insatiable  wretch!"  And  with 
such  ravings  she  continued,  till  sud- 
denly she  disappeared. 

There  lived  in  the  castle  a  very 
pretty  girl,  named  Lucy  Lumsdaine. 
She  was  the  young  lady's  foster-sis- 
ter, her  chief  waiting-maid  and  con- 
fidant, and  there  subsisted  a  strong 
attachment  between  them.  That  very 
night,  about  midnight,  or,  as  some 
alleged,  considerably  after  it,  Lucy 
raised  such  an  alarm  in  the  castle  as 
roused  the  terrified  sleepers  with  a 
vengeance.  She  ran  from  one  room 
to  another,  screaming  out  Murder ! 
and  after  the  menials  were  aroused 
and  assembled  together,  the  poor 
girl  was  so  dreadfully  affected  that 
she  could  scarce  make  herself  intelli- 
gible. But  then  she  had  such  a  story 
to  deliver !  She  heard  some  strange 
sounds  in  the  castle,  and  could  not 
sleep,  but  durst  not  for  her  life  leave 
her  chamber  in  the  darkness.  She 
kept  constantly  listening  at  her  key- 
hole, or  looking  from  her  lattice.  She 
at  one  time  heard  her  young  lady 
sobbing,  as  she  thought,  till  her  heart 
was  like  to  burst ;  and  then  the  door 
of  the  catacomb  beside  the  dungeon 
open  and  shut;  then  heavy  steps 
moving  stealthily  to  and  fro;  and 
finally,  long  after,  she  saw  a  man 
leap  out  at  a  window  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  take  the  dead  body  of  her 
young  mistress  on  his  back  in  a  sack, 
and  retreat  with  hasty  steps  towards 
the  churchyard.  She  saw  one  arm 
and  the  head  outside  the  sack,  and 
the  beautiful  long  hair  hanging  down ; 
and  she  was  convinced  and  certain 
that  her  young  lady  was  ravished 
and  murdered  by  an  English  horse- 
jockey. 

The  ladies  were  both  amissing. 
They  had  never  been  in  their  bods, 
and  what  to  do  the  terrified  inmates 
knew  not;  but,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  wisdom,  they  judged  it  best  to 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  churchyard, 
and  seize  the  murderer  before  he  got 
the  body  buried,  and  wreak  ample 
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vengeance  on  him.  When  they  arri- 
ved at  the  burial-ground,  there  was 
nobody  there,  nor  any  thing  uncom- 
mon to  be  seen,  save  an  open  grave 
newly  made,  into  which  not  one  of 
them  dared  to  look,  pretending  that 
they  knew  for  whom  it  was  made. 
They  then  returned  home  contented 
after  this  great  exertion.  Indeed, 
what  could  they  do,  as  no  trace  of 
the  ladies  was  heard  of  ? 

There  was  little  cognizance  taken 
of  such,  matters  in  that  reign ;  but  on 
this  occasion  there  was  none.  King 
James,  perhaps,  either  knew  of  or 
suspected  the  plot,  and  kept  quiet; 
and  the  only  person  who  made  a 
great  outcry  about  it  was  poor  Lucy, 
who  tried  all  that  she  could  to  rouse 
the  vassals  to  enquiry  and  revenge; 
and  so  far  prevailed,  that  proclama- 
tion was  made  at  the  pier  of  Leith  and 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  rewards 
offered  for  the-apprehension  of  those 
who  had  carried  the  ladies  off,  and 
kept  them  in  concealment.  Murder 
was  not  mentioned,  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  suspected. 

But  behold,  in  a  few  days,  Lucy 
also  disappeared,  the  great  mover  of 
all  this ;  and  her  sweetheart,  Alex- 
ander Graham,  and  her  only  brother 
Lowry,  with  many  other  relations 
among  the  peasantry,  were  left  quite 
inconsolable,  and  knew  not  what 
course  to  take.  They  had  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  in  their  own  hands, 
could  they  have  discovered  whither 
to  have  directed  it ;  but  the  plot  had 
been  laid  beyond  their  depth. 

The  old  witch-wife  about  this  time 
returned,  and  having  obtained  univer- 
sal confidence  from  her  prophetic  ra- 
vings about  the  topmost  bough  being 
lopped  off,  and  the  parent  stem,  and 
the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  &c.  &c. 
So,  at  the  farmer's  request,  she  was 
placed  by  David  Dallas,  the  steward 
on  the  estate,  in  a  little  furnished 
cottage,  a  sort  of  winter  resting- 
place  for  the  noble  family,  near  a  liu 
in  the  depth  of  the  wood ;  and  there 
she  lived,  feared  and  admired,  and 
seldom  approached,  unless  per- 
chance by  a  young  girl  who  wished 
to  consult  her  about  a  doubtful  sweet- 
heart. 

Aftor  sundry  consultations,  how- 
ever, between  Alexander  Graham, 
Lucy's  betrothed  sweetheart,  and 
Lowry  Lumsdaine,  her  only  brother, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  latter  should 
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go  and  consult  the  sibyl  concerning 
the  fate  of  Lucy.  One  evening,  near 
the  sun-setting,  Lovvry,  taking  a  pre- 
sent of  a  deer's-ham  below  his  plaid, 
went  fearfully  and  rapidly  away  to 
the  cot  in  the  lin.  That  his  courage 
might  not  eventually  fail  him,  he 
whistled  one  while  and  sung  another, 
"  Turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can ;" 
but  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  heavy 
qualms  of  conscience  sometimes 
came  over  him,  and  he  would  say  to 
himself,  "  'Od,  after  a',  gin  I  thought 
it  was  the  deil  or  ony  o'  his  awgents 
that  she  dealt  wi',  shame  fa'  me  gin 
I  wadna  turn  again  yet !" 

Lo wry,  however,  reached  the  brink 
of  the  bank  opposite  the  cottage,  and 
peeping  through  the  brambles,  be- 
held this  strange  being  sitting  in  a 
little  green  arbour  beside  the  cot- 
tage, dressed  in  an  antique  and  fan- 
tastic mode,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  employed  in  plucking  leaves 
and  flowers  in  pieces.  She  sometimes 
cast  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  then 
wiped  them,  as  if  she  had  been  weep- 
ing. "  Alas  !  poor  creature  !"  said 
Lowry  to  himself,  "  wha  kens  what 
she  may  hae  suffered  i'  this  wicked 
warld !  She  may  hae  lost  an  only 
daughter  or  an  only  son,  as  I  hae  dune 
an  only  sister,  and  her  losses  may 
hae  injured  her  reason.  Aye,  I  hae 
little  doubt,  now  when  I  see  her,  but 
that  has  been  the  case ;  an'  that's  the 
way  how  she  sees  intil  hidden  mys- 
teries an'  events.  For  it  is  weel  kend 
that  when  God  bereaves  o'  ae  sense, 
he  always  supplies  another,  and  that 
aften  of  a  deeper  andmair  incompre- 
hensible nature.  I'll  venture  down 
the  brae,  and  hear  what  she  says. 
— How's  a'  wi'  ye,  auld  lucky  o'  the 
lin? — Gude-e'en  t'ye.  What's  this 
you  are  studying  sae  seriously  the 
night  ?" 

"  I'm  studying  whether  a  she-fox 
or  a  wild-boar  is  the  more  prefer- 
able game,  and  whether  it  would  be 
greater  glory  to  run  down  the  one 
with  my  noble  blood-hounds,  or  wile 
the  other  into  a  gin.  Do  you  take 
me,  Mr  Lumsdaiiie  ?" 

"  Lord  sauf  us  !  she  kens  my  name 
even,  an'  that  without  ever  seeing 
me  afore.  I  thought  aye  that  we  twa 
might  be  auld  acquaintances,  lucky, 
an'  see  what  I  hae  brought  ye  in  a 
present.  It  will  be  ill  for  making 
you  dry,  but  ye're  no  far  frae  the 
burn  here." 
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"  You  have  been  a  simple,  good- 
natured  fool  all  your  life,  Lowry;  I 
can  perceive  that,  though  I  never 
saw  your  face  before.  But  I  take  no 
gifts  or  rewards.  Leave  your  veni- 
son, for  it  is  what  I  much  wanted, 
and  here  are  two  merks  for  it.  Do 
as  I  bid  you,  else  you  will  rue  it." 

"  Aih !  gudeness,  d'ye  say  sae  ? 
Gie  me  a  baud  o'  the  siller  then.  It 
will  sune  turn  into  sklait-stanes  at 
ony  rate  ;  sae  it  will  make  sma'  odds 
to  ony  o'  us.  But,  gude  forgie  us, 
lucky,  what  war  ye  saying  about 
hunting  ?  Ye  may  hunt  lang  ere  ye 
start  a  wild-boar  here,  or  a  she-fox 
either,  as  I  wad  trow;  sae  an  ye  wad 
tell  me  ony  thing,  it  maunna  be  in 
parables." 

"  Aye,  but  there's  a  she-fox  that 
sees  us  when  we  dinna  see  her,  and 
whose  cruel  eye  can  pick  out  the 
top  chickens  of  the  covey,  and  yet 
they  cannot  all  suffice  her  insatiable 
thirsting  after  blood.  She  reminds 
me  of  the  old  song,  to  which  I  re- 
quest your  attention.  It  will  tell  you 
much : — 

1. 

"  The  boar  he  would  a-woolng  go, 

To  a  mistress  of  command, 
And  he's  gone  away  to  the  lady  fox, 

And  proffer'd  her  his  hand. 
'  You're  welcome  here,  Lord  Bruin,'  she 
says, 

'  You're  welcome  here  to  me; 
But  ere  I  lie  into  your  den, 

You  must  grant  me  favours  three.' 

2. 

"  '  Yes — favours  three  I  will  grant  to 
thee, 

Be  these  whate'er  they  may, 
For  there  is  not  a  beast  in  the  fair  forest 

That  dares  with  me  to  play. 
Then  bid  me  bring  the  red  deer's  heart, 

Or  nombles  of  the  hind, 
To  be  a  bridal  supper  meet, 

Fitting  my  true  love's  mind.' 


"  '  O  no,  O  no,'  said  the  lady  fox, 

'  These  are  no  gifts  for  me; 
But  there  are  three  birds  in  fair  Scotland, 

All  sitting  on  one  tree  ; 
And  I  must  have  the  heart  of  one, 

And  the  heads  of  the  other  two. 
And  then  I  will  go,  for  well  or  woe. 

To  be  a  bride  to  you.' 


Now  woe  be  to  that  vile  she-fox, 
The  worst  of  this  world's  breed, 


For  the  bonny,  bonny  birds  were  reavcd 
away, 

And  doom'd  by  her  to  bleed  ; 
And  she  tied  the  boar  up  by  the  neck, 

And  he  hung  till  he  was  dead." 
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forth  will  I  rather  ensconce  myself 
among  nature's  garbage  than  snuffle 
the  hateful  atmosphere  of  heartless 
indifference  and  corruption.  Why 
did  it  behove  poor  Lucy  to  suffer 
with  her  betters  ?  Her  rank  glitter- 
As  she  sung  these  verses  with  wild  ed  not  in  the  fox's  eye.  But  the 

vehemence,  Lowry  looked  on  and     day  of  retribution  may  come,  and 

listened  with  mingled  terror  and  ad-     the  turtle-dove  return  to  her  mate. 

miration,  trying  to  make  something     There  issmallhope,buttherezshope; 

out  of  them  relating  to  the  subject     such  a  villain  can  never  sit  secure. 

nearest  his  heart ;  but  he  could  not,     Mark  what  I  say,  hind — 

although  convinced  that  they  bore 

some  allusion  to  the  subject.    "  I  am 

convinced,  lucky,   that    ye  hae    a 

swatch  o'  a'  things,  past,  present,  an' 

to  come,"  said  he  ;  "  for  ye  hae  fore- 
told some  wonderfu'  things  already. 

But  I  can  mak  naething  o'  sic  wild 

rants  as  this,  an'  unless  ye  speak  to 

me  in  plain,  braid  Scots,  I'll  never  be 

a  bawbee's  worth  the  wiser." 

"  Because,  Lowry,  that  head  of 

Now  leave  me,  good  hind,  leave 
me  ;  for  a  hand  will  come  and  lead 
me  in,  which  it  is  not  meet  you 
should  see.  But  ponder  on  what  I 
have  told  you." 

Lowry  was  not  slow  in  obeying 
the   injunction,  not  knowing  what 


'  When  the  griffin  shall  gape  from   the 

top  of  Goat- Fell, 
And  the  falcon  and  eagle  o'er  Scorbeck 

shall  yell, 
When  the  dead  shall  arise,  and  be  seen  by 

the  river, 
And  the  gift,  with  disdain,  be  return'd 

to  the  giver, 
Then  you  shall  meet  Lucy  more  lovely 

than  ever.' 


yours  is  as  opaque  as  a  millstone. 
Kneel  down  there,  and  I'll  throw  a 
little  glamour  over  you,  which  will 
make  you  see  a  thousand  things 
which  are  invisible  to  you  now." 

"  Na,  na,  lucky !  Nane  o'  your 
cantrips  wi'  me.  I'm  as  feared  for 
you  as  ye  war  a  judge  o'  death  an' 
life  afore  me.  I  just  came  to  ask 
you  a  few  rational  questions.  Will 
you  answer  them  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  when  I  get  a 
rational  being  to  converse  with. 
But  did  it  ever  strike  that  goblet 
head  of  yours,  that  it  formed  any 
part  or  portion  of  the  frame  of  such 
a  being  ?" 

"  But  then,  lucky,  I  hae  nature  at 
my  heart,  an'  that  should  be  respectit 


might  appear  to  lead  her  in;  and  as 
he  trudged  homeward,  he  conversed 
thus  with  himself: — "She's  a  terrible 
auld  wife  that!  an'  has  something 
about  her  far  aboon  the  common  run 
o'  women,  wha  are  for  the  maist 
part  great  gouks,  for  as  bonny  an'  as 
glib-tongued  as  they  are.  But  here 
is  an  auld  grim  wrinkled  lucky,  wha, 
forby  good  sense  an'  right  feeling, 
has  a  tint  o'  sublimity  about  her 
that's  perfectly  grand.  May  they  no 


by  the  maist  gifted  body  that  exists,     as  weel  be  good  spirits  as  evil  anes 
Now,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  ye     *Viof  °v"*  ™»i,oi.Dna  nri»  9  if  QUO  /.nui/l 


hae  a  kind  o'  dim  view  of  a'  that's 
gaun  on  aneath  the  heaven — as  for 
ony  farrer,  that's  rather  a  dirdum 
— we  mamma  say  ought  about  that — 
But  aince  for  a',  can  ye  tell  me  ought 
about  my  dear  sister  Lucy?" 

"  Alas,  poor  fellow !  There,  in- 
deed, my  feelings  correspond  with 
yours.  Can  it  be  that  the  rudest 
part  of  the  creation  is  the  most  af- 
fectionate ?  Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 
From  the  shaggy  polar  bear  to  the 
queen  upon  the  throne,  there  is  one 
uniform  and  regular  gradation  of  na- 
tural affection.  In  that  most  intense 
and  delightful  quality  of  the  human 
heart,  the  lowest  are  the  highest,  and 
the  highest  the  lowest ;  aud  hence- 


that  she  converses  wi'  ?  If  ane  could 
but  trow  that,  what  a  venerable  cresi- 
ture  she  wad  be !  Shebids  me  ponder 
on  her  rhymes,  but  I  can  make  nae- 
thing o'  them.  That  last  ane  refers  to 
something  they  ca'  coats  wi'  arms 
that  the  gentles  hae,  an'  sounded 
like  a  thing  where  there  was  some 
hope,  save  ae  bit  o't, '  when  the  dead 
shall  arise.'  When  she  came  to  that, 
oho  !  that's  rather  a  dirdum,  thinks  I, 
and  lost  hope,  and  I'm  now  fairly 
convinced  that  my  young  lady  an' 
sister  are  baith  murdered ;  for  I 
dreamed  ae  night  that  the  spirit  o' 
my  dead  mother  came  to  me  an'  tauld 
me,  that  they  were  baith  murdered 
by  this  new  lord,  and  sunk  wi'  sack- 
fu's  o'  staues  in  the  Acremoor  Loch. 
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Now,  O  what  heart  can  stand  sic  a 
thought  as  that !" 

All  the  three  females  being  thus  lost 
without  the  least  trace  of  any  of  them 
having'been  discovered,  shortly  there- 
after an  heir  appeared,  with  a  patent 
from  King  James  for  the  estates,  but 
not  the  titles  ;  and  he  took  forthwith 
uninterrupted  possession.  He  was 
a  sullen  and  gloomy  person ;  and 
though  at  first  he  tried  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  people,  by  giving  to 
the  poor,  and  employing  many  day- 
labourers,  yet  every  one  who  could 
shunned  his  presence,  which  seemed 
to  shed  a  damp  and  a  chilliness  over 
the  human  heart.  At  his  approach 
the  schoolboys  left  the  play-green, 
retiring  in  detached  and  listless 
groups,  till  the  awe-inspiring  look 
scowled  no  more  upon  them.  The 
laugh  along  the  hay-field  ceased  at 
his  approach,  and  the  song  of  the 
reaper  was  hushed.  He  was  styled 
Sir  Herbert;  but  Sir  Herbert  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  likely  to 
become  an  uneasy  one.  For  word 
coming  to  Acremoor  thathe  had  been 
expressly  sent  for  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  having  waited  on  her,  left 
her  on  some  private  commission  for 
Scotland  shortly  before  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  young  heiress  and 
her  mother;  then  it  was  that  an  in- 
definable sensation  of  horror  began 
to  inspire  all  ranks  in  that  district. 
Their  young  lady's  claim  to  both 
crowns  was  well  known,  and  often 
boasted  of  among  her  vassals,  and 
they  dreaded  that  some  dark  and  in- 
famous deed  had  been  committed, 
yet  they  wist  not  by  what  means  to 
implicate  their  new  and  detested 
master,  whom  they  thenceforward 
regarded  as  either  a  murderer,  or  an 
accomplice  of  murderers,  and  dis- 
claimed allegiance  to  him. 

The  government  of  Scotland  was  at 
that  time  very  inefficient,  the  aristo- 
cracy having  quite  the  ascendant; 
and  between  the  chief  and  his  vas- 
sals there  was  no  interference,  his 
will  being  the  supreme  law  among 
them,  from  which  there  was  rarely 
any  appeal.  But  with  regard  to  who 
was  their  rightful  chief,  to  whom  they 
were  bound  to  yield  this  obedience, 
that  power  the  vassals  kept  in  their 
own  hands,  and  it  was  a  right  that 
was  well  looked  into.  Of  course,  at 
this  very  time,  there  was  a  meeting 
among  the  retainers  and  chief  tacks- 
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men  on  these  extensive  domains,  to 
consult  whether  or  not  it  was  con- 
sistent with  honour  and  propriety  to 
pay  their  rents  to  this  upstart  chief, 
while  their  late  lord  and  master's 
only  daughter  was  probably  still  in 
life,  and  might  require  double  pay- 
ment from  every  one  of  them;  and  it 
was  decided  unanimously,  that  un- 
less a  full  explanation  of  his  rights 
was  laid  before  them,  they  would 
neither  pay  him  rent  nor  obedience 
in  future;  so  that  at  this  time  Sir 
Herbert  found  his  vassals  in  open  and 
avowed  rebellion.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  showed  them  his  titles  of  recog- 
nition by  theking;  the  men  answered, 
that  their  young  lady's  rights  and  titles 
never  had  been  forfeited;  and,  with- 
out a  charter  from  her,  they  denied 
his  rights  of  inheritance.  They  said 
farther,  that  they  would  take  no 
single  man's  word  or  oath  that  their 
lady  was  dead,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  preserve  her  rights  till  they 
had  sufficient  proof  ivhere  she  died, 
how  she  died,  and  where  she  was 
buried. 

While  the  chief  vassals  were  thus 
interesting  themselves  more  and 
more  about  the  fate  of  their  young 
lady,  Lowry  and  Graham  were  no 
less  perplexed  about  that  of  their  be- 
loved Lucy.  The  former  had  again 
and  again  waited  on  the  sibyl,  with 
whose  wandering  and  visionary  aspi- 
rations he  was  mightily  taken;  and 
having  attended  her  by  appointment 
early  one  morning,  the  following 
dialogue  concluded  their  conversa- 
tion: 

"  But  I  hae  been  thinkin',  dear 
lucky,  what's  to  come  o'  you,  gin  ye 
tak  your  death  here, — for  ye  ken  that 
maun  come  some  time;  an'  there's 
naebody  to  tak  care  o'  ye,  to  gie  ye  a 
drink,  or  haud  your  head,  or  to  close 
your  een,  whan  ye  gang  away." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  honest  lad,  for 
lam  resolved  to  die  beneath  the  open 
eye  of  heaven,  with  my  eyes  open 
upon  it,  that  I  may  feel  the  odours 
of  paradise  descending  from  it,  and 
breathing  their  sweet  influence  over 
my  soul;  for  there  is  a  living  anima- 
ting spirit  breathes  over  the  open  face 
of  nature,  of  which  mine  forms  an 
item  ;  and  when  I  breathe  it  away  at 
the  last,  it  shall  be  into  the  pure 
elastic  element." 

Lowry  was  so  struck  with  this, 
that  he  stepped  aside,  and  exclaimed 
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to  himself,  "Now,  wha  could  suspect 
sic  a  woman  as  that  for  a  witch  ? 
The  thing's  impossible !  There's 
something  heavenly  about  her ! 
Breathe  her  soul  into  an  element! 
I  wonder  what  an  element  is !  Aha, 
there's  the  dirdum! — Dear  lucky, 
gin  it  be  your  will,  what  is  an  ele- 
ment?" 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  it  is, 
honest  Lumpy  ?" 

"  I'm  rather  in  a  dirdum;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  great  muckle  beast  with- 
out joints."  Then  aside,  "  Hout,  that 
canna  be  it  neither,  for  how  could  she 
breathe  her  soul  into  a  great  unfar- 
rant  beast  ?" 

"  What  is  that  you  are  muttering 
to  yourself,  fool  ?  It  is  an  elephant 
you  are  wrestling  with.  The  ele- 
ments are  the  constituent  parts  of 
nature.  Fire  is  the  primeval  and 
governing  one." 

"  Aih !  gudeness  preserve  us ! 
that's  ten  times  waur  than  a  muckle 
beast !  Then  she  is  a  witch  after  a' ; 
an'  when  she  dies,  she's  gaun  to 
breathe  her  soul  into  fire.  That  gars 
a'  the  hairs  o'  my  head  creep;  I  wish 
I  were  away.  But  dear,  dear  lucky, 
ye  haena  tauld  me  ought  about  Lucy 
as  yet,  or  whether  she  be  dead  or  li- 
ving ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  spirit. 
But  death's  safest  to  hide  the  crimes 
of  a  villain. — 
There's  villainy  at  the  heart,  young  man ; 

There's  blood  upon  the  head  ; 
But  the  worms  that  he  would  tread  upon, 

Shall  lay  him  with  the  dead  !" 

Lowry  was  little  or  nothing  the 
wiser  of  this  wild  rhapsody,  and  went 
away  to  his  work  with  a  heavy  heart. 
But  that  day  one  of  the  most  singular 
incidents  befel  to  him  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  mortal  man.  Lowry  was 
draining  a  meadow  on  the  side  of 
AcremoorLoch,  and  often  wishing  in 
his  heart  that  Lucy's  fate  might  be 
revealed  to  him  one  way  or  another, 
when,  all  at  once,  he  felt  a  strange 
overpowering  heat  come  over  him, 
and  on  looking  about  to  see  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  there  was  his 
mother  standing  close  by  his  side. 
"  Gudeness  preserve  us,  mother !" 
cried  Lowry ;  "  whereaway  are  ye 
gaun?  or  what  has  brought  you 
here  ?" 

"  O  fie,  Lowry,  whaten  questions 
are  these  to  ask  at  your  mother  ? 
Where  can  a  mother  <rauir.  or  where 
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should  a  mother  gang,  but  to  her  only 
son  ?  Ye  maybe  thought  I  was  dead, 
Lowry,  but  ye  see  I'm  no  dead." 

"  I  see  sae  indeed,  mother,  an'  glad 
am  I  to  see  you  lookin'  sae  weel  an' 
sae  bien.  But  stand  a  wee  bit  farrer 
aff,  an  it  be  your  will,  for  there's  a 
heat  about  ye  that's  like  to  skomfish 
me." 

"  Na,  na,  Lowry  lad,  ye're  no  sae 
easily  skomfished ;  ye'll  hae  to  stand 
a  hantle  mair  heat  than  this  yet.  But 
tell  me  now,  son,  are  you  just  gaun  to 
delve  and  howk  away  a'  your  days 
there,  an'  never  think  o'  revenging 
the  death  o'  your  dear  sister  ?" 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  mother,  that 
that's  rather  a  dirdum;  for  we  canna 
discover,  neither  by  witchery  nor 
warlockry,  what  has  come  ower  her, 
or  wha  to  revenge  her  death  on ;  or, 
my  certy !  but  they  wad  get  their 
dickens !" 

"  Dear  Lowry,  didna  I  tell  ye  lang 
syne  that  she  was  murdered  an'  sunk 
in  the  Acremoor  Loch  in  a  sackfu' 
o'  stanes,  an'  that  exactly  opposite  to 
the  place  where  we  stand." 

"  Weel,  mother,  in  the  first  place, 
I  think  I  do  mind  o'  you  telling  me 
this  afore ;  but  in  the  next  place,  as 
to  where  I  am  to  find  her,  that's  ra- 
ther a  dirdum,  for  ye  ken  twa  things 
or  twa  places  are  always  right  oppo- 
site ane  anither.  Sae  unless  ye  can 
gie  me  a  third  mark,  I  may  fish  in 
that  great  braid  loch  for  my  sister 
an'  her  sackfu'  o'  stanes  for  a  tovv- 
mont." 

"  Then,  Lowry,  do  you  see  yon 
willow-tree  on  the  ither  side  o'  the 
loch  ?  yon  lang  sma'  tree  that  stands 
by  itsell,  bent  i'  the  tap,  and  wantin' 
branches  ?" 

"  Aye,  weel  aneugh,  mither." 

"  Then,  exactly  in  a  line  between 
this  spot,  and  yon  willow-tree,  will 
you  find  the  corpse  o'  your  sister  an' 
her  lady,  my  other  dear  bairn,  sunk 
in  that  loch  wi'  sackfu's  o'  stanes 
tied  to  their  necks.  Didna  I  tell  you 
a'  this  afore,  Lowry  ?" 

"  Aha,  lucky,  but  I  didna  believe 
ye,  for,  d'ye  ken,  I  never  had  muckle 
to  lippen  to  your  word  a'  my  life, — 
for  as  for  telling  ane  the  even  down 
truth,  that  never  aince  cam  into  your 
head.  I  winna  say  that  ye  didna 
sometimes  tell  the  truth,  but  then  it 
was  merely  by  chance  ;  an'  for  that 
very  reason,  I'm  a  wee  doubtfu'  o' 
the  storv  still,  it  is  sae  unnatural  for 
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a  man  to  murder  twa  bonny  young 
creatures,  an'  sink  them  into  a  loch, 
wi'  a  sackfu'  o'  stanes  tied  to  their 
necks.  Now,  be  sure  o'  what  ye  say, 
mother,  for  life  and  death  depend  on 
it.  Did  ye  see  them  murdered  an' 
sunk  in  that  loch  wi'  your  ain  bodily 
een  ?" 

"  Baith,  baith,  by  your  new  laird's 
ain  hands !  He  is  the  villain  and  the 
murderer !" 

"  Then,  mother,  off  goes  his  head, 
an'  on  the  clay  dumpling — that's  set- 
tled. Or  how  wad  it  do  to  rack  his 
neck  to  him  ?  But  for  mercy's  sake, 
stand  a  wee  bit  fairer  off,  an  it  be 
your  Avill — for  I  declare  there's  a 
heat  about  you  like  a  fiery  furnace. 
Odsake,  stand  back,  or  I'll  be  baith 
suffocat  an'  roasted  in  five  minutes." 

"  O  Lowry,  Lowry  !  my  dear  son 
Lowry !"  exclaimed  the  old  wife, 
clasping  him  round  the  neck,  and 
smothering  him  with  kisses  of  the 
most  devouring  heat.  Lowry  bel- 
lowed out  most  lustily,  laying  on 
both  with  feet  and  hands,  and  then 
added,  "  Od,  I  declare  she  has  down- 
ed me,  the  auld  roodess,  and  smo- 
thered me,  an'  roasted  me  into  the 
bargain  I  I'll  never  do  mair  good ! 
Hither,  where  are  you  ?  Hither, 
what's  become  o'  you  ?  Hilloa,  mi- 
ther !  where  awa  are  ye  gane  ?  Gude 
forgie  me,  gin  this  disna  ding  a'  things 
that  ever  happened  in  this  world  I 
This  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
o'  man!" 

Gentle  reader,  honest  Lowry  had 
all  this  time  been  sound  asleep,  with 
a  burning  sun  beating  on  him.  He 
had  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  drain 
to  rest  himself,  and  ponder  on  the 
loss  of  his  sister,  and,  laying  his  broad 
shoulders  back  upon  the  flowery  mea- 
dow, had  fallen  asleep,  while  in  the 
meantime,  the  heat  of  the  day  had 
increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  when 
he  awoke  from  the  struggle  with  his 
mother,  his  face  and  breast  were  all 
blistered,  and  the  perspiration  pour- 
ing from  his  ample  sides  like  water. 
But  the  identity  of  his  mother,  and 
the  reality  of  her  personal  presence, 
were  so  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  and  every  thing  having  been  so 
particularly  related  to  him,  he  belie- 
ved all  as  a  real  vision.  He  could 
work  no  more  that  day,  but  there  he 
sat  panting  and  conversing  with  him- 
self in  something  like  the  following 
style :— • 
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"  Was  there  ever  aught  like  my 
stupidity,  no  to  remember  a'  the  time 
that  my  mother  was  dead  ?  an'  yet 
that  never  ance  cam  into  my  head, 
although  she  gae  me  a  hint  about  it. 
I  saw  her  dee  wi'  my  ain  ee,  saw  her 
nailed  in  the  coffin — aye,  an'  laid  her 
head  mysell  in  a  deep  grave,  an'  saw 
the  mools  heapit  on  her,  an'  the  green 
sods  aboon  a' ;  an'  yet  never  to  re- 
member that  the  grave  separated  her 
an'  me — that  the  great  valley  o1  the 
shadow  o'  death  lay  between  us ! 
Wow  me,  but  there  be  mony  strange 
things  in  nature  !  things- that  a  body's 
comprehension  canna  fathom,  if  it 
should  rax  out  its  arms  till  they 
crack.  It  was  my  mother's  spirit 
that  spak  to  me,  there  can  be  nae 
doubts  about  that,  an'  it  maun  hae 
been  my  spirit,  when  I  was  in  a  dead 
sleep,  that  spak  to  her  again  ;  for 
spirits  hae  nae  comprehension  o' 
death.  Let  me  now  consider  what's 
to  be  done,  for  I  can  work  nae  mair 
at  my  handiwark.  i  She  has  tauld  me 
that  our  new  laird  is  a  villain  and  a 
murderer.  Hay  I  take  this  for  gos- 
pel ?  Can  I  seriously  believe  this  to 
be  true  ?  It  is  rather  a  dirdum  that. 
Not  that  I  think  my  mither's  spirit 
wad  come  frae  the  ither  warld  to  tell 
me  an  e'endown  lee;  but  then  it  may 
hae  been  mista'en.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  spirit  o'  nae  mortal  erring 
creature  can  be  infallible.  They  may 
see  wrang  wi'  their  mental  een  as 
easily  as  I  may  do  wi'  my  mortal 
anes.  They  may  hear  wrang,  an' 
they  may  judge  wrang,  for  they  can- 
na be  present  everywhere,  an'  maun 
aften  see  an'  hear  at  a  distance.  An' 
whether  ane  is  warrantit  in  taking 
justice  into  his  ain  hands  on  sic  in- 
formation, is  mair  than  I  can  com- 
pass.— I  have  it !  I'll  drag  for  the  bo- 
dies, an'  if  I  find  them,  I'll  take  the 
rest  for  gran  tit." 

Lowry  now  began  to  settle  his 
land-marks,  by  setting  up  a  coil  of 
sods  on  the  place  where  he  slept,  but 
the  willow-tree  on  the  other  side  he 
could  not  discover.  He  then  went 
and  communicated  the  whole  to 
Graham,  who  agreed  at  once  that 
they  ought  to  drag  for  the  bodies, 
but  not  let  any  one  know  what  they 
were  about,  or  on  what  grounds  they 
had  proceeded. 

The  next  morning  they  were  out 
early  with  a  boat  and  grappling  irons; 
but  the  loch  being  bread  and  deep, 
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they  found,  that  without  discovering 
the  willow-tree,  it  was  a  hopeless 
and  endless  task.  But  as  soon  as  Sir 
Herbert  rose  and  discovered,  he  sent 
express  orders  for  them  to  come  in- 
stantly ashore,  which,  when  they  did, 
he  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  them, 
ordering  all  the  boats  to  be  chained 
up  and  secured  with  padlocks,  and 
even  threatened  to  fire  on  the  first 
vagabonds  he  saw  out  on  the  lake 
disturbing  his  fisheries. 

But  this  injunction  proved  only  a 
new  incentive  to  the  young  men  to 
persevere ;  for  they  were  now  assu- 
red that  all  was  not  right,  for  the 
loch  had  hitherto  been  free  to  all  the 
parish,  and  over  it  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  ferry  their  fuel,  and  all 
other  necessaries.  The  two  friends 
spent  the  remainder  of  that  day 
searching  for  the  willow-tree  among 
all  the  hedges  and  ditches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake;  but  willow- 
tree  they  could  find  none.  Towards 
the  evening  they  came  to  a  single 
willow  stem  on  the  verge  of  the 
loch,  a  mere  twig,  not  exceeding  four 
feet  in  length,  and  as  they  passed  it, 
Graham  chanced  to  say  carelessly, 
"  There  is  a  willow,  but  oh  !  it  will 
be  lang  afore  it  be  a  tree  !"  Lowry 
turned  round  and  looked  eagerly  at 
it.  "  That's  it,  that's  it !  That's  the 
verra  tree !"  cried  he.  "  How  that 
should  be  the  tree  is  rather  a  dir- 
dum ;  but  things  are  a'  gane  ayont 
my  comprehension  now.  Wow  me, 
but  a  spirit's  eedoes  magnify  a  thing 
terribly,for  that  willow  was  ten  times 
as  big  when  I  saw  it  in  my  vision. 
Nae  the  less,  it  is  the  same,  the 
very  same,  1  ken  it  by  its  lang  stalk 
without  branches,  an'  its  bend  at  the 
tap."  There  the  two  set  up  their 
landmark,  and,  the  night  being  a 
summer  night,  and  moonlight,  they 
soon  procured  a  boat,  and  began  a- 
dragging  in  a  line  between  the  marks. 
They  had  not  dragged  ten  minutes 
ere  the  grapple  fixed  in  some  mo- 
vable body,  which  they  began  a-hea- 
ing  upward,  with  strange  looks  in 
each  other's  faces.  Lowry  at  last 
stopped  the  windlass,  and  address- 
ing his  friend  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
said,  "  Wad  it  no  be  better  to  stop  till 
we  hae  daylight,  an'  mae  een  to  see 
this  sight  ?  I'm  feared  my  heart  can- 
na  stand  it  i'  the  moonlight.  The 
thoughts  o'  seeing  my  dear  sister's 


corpse  a'  riddled  wi'  the  eels,  an' 
disfigured,  an'  a  sackfu'  o'  stanes 
tied  to  her  neck,  are  like  to  put  me 
beside  mysell." 

"  I  hae  something  o'  the  same  sort 
o'  feeling,"  said  Graham.  "  But  I 
wadna  like  to  bring  out  a'  the  folks 
in  the  morning  merely  on  suspicion 
that  this  is  a  corpse,  whereas  it  is 
maybe  only  a  log  o'  wood." 

"  Weel,  weel,  if  ye  will  bring  it 
aboon  I  shall  reel  the  windlass,"  said 
Lowry;  "  only  ye're  to  allow  me  to 
turn  my  face  the  tither  gate."  On 
this  arrangement  they  proceeded, 
until  Graham  was  assured,  by  sensi- 
ble demonstration,  that  it  was  a  hu- 
man carcass  tied  in  a  sack,  and  sunk 
with  a  weight !  They  then  let  it  go, 
and  tying  the  boat-bunker  to  the  end 
of  the  rope  for  a  buoy,  went  ashore, 
to  consult  what  was  next  best  to  be 
done. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  had  a 
number  of  their  friends  assembled 
at  the  side  of  the  lake.  But  the  late 
offence  taken  by  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor at  the  two  friends,  and  lift  threat 
of  firing  upon  any  who  should  ven- 
ture out  on  his  fishing-ground,  indu- 
ced all  the  friends  present  to  counsel 
the  asking  of  his  liberty.  A  depu- 
tation accordingly  waited  on  Sir 
Herbert,  who  requested  permission 
to  drag  the  lake  for  some  bodies 
which  were  suspected  to  have  been 
sunk  there.  But  without  deigning 
any  answer  to  the  men,  he,  to  their 
astonishment,  that  moment  ordered 
out  a  body  of  his  people,  and  at 
their  head,  hasted  down  to  the 
side  of  the  loch,  driving  the  assem- 
bled friends  off  with  blows  and 
threats,  and  then  left  a  guard  of 
seven  men  with  fire-arms,  to  guard 
the  boats  and  the  loch  in  general. 

The  two  young  men  were  now 
assured  of  the  truth  of  the  vision, 
but  said  nothing  of  it  to  their  friends, 
who  were  all  astonished  at  their 
laird's  unreasonable  conduct.  Lowry 
and  his  friend  were  convinced  of  his 
heinous  guilt,  and  determined  not  to 
give  it  up ;  but  they  knew  not  how 
to  proceed,  for  there  was  no  sheriff 
in  the  county,  that  office  having  been 
hereditary  in  their  chiefs  family;  so 
that  if  Sir  Herbert  was  the  real  heir, 
he  was  likewise  sheriff. 

But  it  so  happened  that  John  Earl 
of  Montrose,  the  king's  viceroy  for 
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Scotland,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
vicinity,  taking  infeftment  of  some 
new  grants  of  land,  and  he  had  like- 
wise some  of  the  principal  official 
people  of  the  country  along  with 
him.  To  him,  therefore,  the  young 
men  went,  and  told  him  all  the  story 
from  the  beginning, including  Lucy's 
tale  of  the  murder  of  their  young 
lady.  The  Lord  Viceroy  was  a  good 
as  well  as  great  man.  He  had  been 
a  Lord  of  Session,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  was  now  raised  as 
high  as  a  subject  could  be  raised, 
being  his  sovereign's  Viceroy,  and 
acting  by  his  authority.  He  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  young  men's 
candour  and  simplicity,  perceived 
that  they  were  serious,  and  had  too 
much  discernment  not  to  see  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with 
this  upstart ;  knowing,  as  he  well 
did,  the  powerful  and  relentless  ene- 
my the  late  heiress  had  in  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  that  the  present  pos- 
sessor was  her  tool.  It  was  proba- 
bly on  some  previous  knowledge  of 
these  events,  that,  at  the  very  first, 
he  entered  strenuously  into  the  en- 
quiry ;  but  when  he  asked  the  two 
friends  who  it  was  that  told  them 
where  the  bodies  were  deposited, 
they  refused  to  tell,  saying  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  that. 

Without  pressing  them  farther,  he 
accompanied  the  young  men  to  Acre- 
moor  Castle,  taking  his  official  friends 
along  with  him.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  Sir  Herbert  was  a 
little  surprised  by  this  unceremoni- 
ous visit  from  the  Lord  Viceroy  j  he, 
however,  put  on  a  bold  and  hardy 
look,  welcoming  the  party  to  his 
castle,  and  inviting  them  to  alight 
and  enter  it,  which  they  declined, 
till  they  saw  the  issue  of  the  aft'air 
on  which  they  had  come.  Mon- 
trose  then  asked  him  sternly  his 
reasons  for  preventing  the  young 
man  from  searching  for  the  body  of 
his  only  sister,  and  the  vassals  for 
that  of  their  lady?  He  answered, 
that  it  was  all  a  pretence,  in  order  to 
get  opportunities  to  destroy  the  sal- 
mon; that  he  heard  the  scoundrels 
had  been  out  by  night,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  check  them  in  time.  The 
Viceroy  answered,  that,  by  virtue  of 
his  authority,  he  not  only  granted 
warrant  for  the  search,  but  had  come 
with  his  friends  to  witness  the  issue, 
and  examine  the  evidences.  Sir 
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Herbert  bowed  assent,  and  said,  as 
long  as  his  Highness  was  present,  no 
depredation  on  his  preserved  fishing- 
ground  could  take  place,  only  he  re- 
quested him  not  to  leave  any  such 
warrant  behind  him.  He  then  fur- 
nished them  with  boats,  but  refused 
to  accompany  them  himself  on  what 
he  called  such  a  frivolous  expedi- 
tion. 

The  Viceroy  and  his  friends,  how- 
ever, went  all  out  in  several  barges — 
for  he  had  been  too  long  a  judge  not 
to  perceive  the  truth,  though  told  to 
him  in  simple  guise.  Of  course  they 
at  once  brought  up  the  one  body, 
to  which  the  buoy  was  attached, 
and  found  it  to  be  that  of  a  female, 
wrapped  in  a  fine  winding-sheet,  and 
then  put  into  a  sack,  with  her  head 
towards  the  bottom,  and  sunk  with 
a  large  stone,  and  an  iron  ring  in  it. 
The  stone  was  at  once  recognised 
by  all  the  old  vassals  as  one  that  had 
belonged  to  the  castle  dairy,  but  the 
identity  of  the  body  was  uncertain. 
It  was  not  greatly  decayed,  having 
been  sunk  among  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lake ;  and  all  the  stranger  gen- 
tlemen thought  it  might  have  been 
recognised  by  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. But  it  was  manifest  that  a 
great  uncertainty  prevailed,  as  some 
thought  it  the  body  of  their  young 
lady,  some  that  of  Lucy,  and  more 
thought  it  neither.  Even  Lowry  and 
Graham  both  hesitated,  notwithstand- 
ing of  the  extraordinary  information 
they  had  received,  and  its  no  less 
extraordinary  accuracy. 

The  party  continued  to  drag  on, 
and  at  length  actually  fished  up  an- 
other female  corpse,  similarly  dis- 
posed of  in  every  respect,  save  that 
it  was  sunk  by  a  leaden  weight, 
which  was  likewise  known  to  have 
been  appended  to  the  castle  gate. 
The  bodies  were  conveyed  to  a  barn 
in  the  village,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  and  its  vicinity  were 
summoned  to  attend  on  the  instant, 
before  the  bodies  were  corroded  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
suspected  murderer  was  obliged  to 
attend,  like  a  culprit,  among  the  rest. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  though 
all  the  people  suspected  that  the  two 
bodies  were  those  of  their  young 
lady  and  Lucy,  not  one  of  them 
would  swear  to  the  special  identity 
of  either.  The  Viceroy  was  fully 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  they 
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were  the  bodies  of  the  two  young 
females.  He  made  it  clear  that  these 
two  had  been  murdered  at  the  castle 
about  the  time  these  ladies  disap- 
peared, and  if  no  other  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  missing,  the  pre- 
sumption was  strong  that  the  bodies 
were  either  those  of  the  mother  and 
daughter,  or  those  of  the  latter  and 
her  foster-sister.  Nevertheless,  for 
all  this  clear  and  explicit  statement, 
not  one  would  swear  to  the  identity 
of  either.  The  Viceroy  then  stated, 
that  as  no  criminality  attached  to 
any  one  from  all  that  he  was  able  to 
elicit,  nothing  more  remained  to  be 
done,  but  to  give  the  bodies  decent 
interment,  and  leave  the  murderers 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty. 
When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
Lowry  stepped  up  and  addressed 
him  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord,  the  maist  part  o'  the 
fo'ks  here  think  that  these  bodies  are 
the  bodies  o' my  sister  and  her  young 
mistress;  an'  if  ye  wad  swear  us  a', 
we  wad  swear  to  that  purpose.  But 
ye  see,  my  Lord,  death  makes  an 
awfu'  change  on  the  human  face  and 
frame,  and  waste  and  decay  mair. 
But  as  ye  hae  gi'en  up  the  murderer 
to  the  judgment  o'  Heaven,  to  the 
judgment  o'  Heaven  I  make  appeal. 
There  is  an  auld  law  o'  nature,  or 
rather  o'  Divine  Providence,  which  I 
can  depend  on;  and  I  humbly  request 
that  it  may  be  tried :  if  these  are 
the  bodies  o'  my  sister  and  young 
mistress,  the  murderer  is  among  us. 
[At  this  word,  Lowry  lifted  his  eyes 
to  one  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.] 
Now,  wad  ye  just  order  every  ane 
present  to  touch  these  bodies,  it  wad 
gie  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  heart, 
an'  the  hearts  o'  mony  mae  than  me." 

The  Viceroy  smiled  at  the  serious- 
ness of  the  demand,  but  added,  "  If 
such  a  direct  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
God  can  give  satisfaction  to  the 
minds  of  friends  and  relatives,  the 
process  is  an  easy  one."  He  then 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  prayed  the 
Almighty  to  give  a  just  judgment, 
and  straight  ordered  that  all  present 
should  pass  between  his  friends  and 
himself,  arranged  on  each  side,  as 
witnesses  that  every  one  touched 
the  bodies.  Sir  Herbert  also  ranked 
himself  up  among  the  gentlemen  as 
one  of  the  witnesses.  The  people 
passed,  one  by  one,  and  touched  the 
bodies ;  but  they  bled  not.  Lowry 
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and  Graham,  who  had  touched  first, 
stood  looking  on  with  apathy  until 
the  close,  when  the  Viceroy,  ordering 
them  forward  as  witnesses,  first 
touched  the  bodies  himself,  then  his 
friends,  one  by  one,  touched  them, 
and  last  of  all,  Sir  Herbert  approach- 
ed. Lowry's  eyes  then  gleamed 
with  an  unearthly  ardour,  from  an 
internal  assurance  of  Divine  justice 
and  retribution  being  instantly  mani- 
fested, and  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether, he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  now, 
now!"  Sir  Herbert  fixed  on  him  a 
look  of  rage  and  indignation — went 
forward  and  touched  both  bodies — 
No — neither  of  them  gushed  out  a- 
bleeding,  nor  was  there  any  super- 
natural appearance  whatever. 

Lowry's  elated  eye  sunk,  and  his 
heart  was  humbled,  but  it  was  to  the 
Avill  of  Providence,  for  he  lifted  both 
his  hands,  and  said,  "  Well,  it  is  past, 
and  no  more  can  be  said !  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done  !  But  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  the  mur- 
derer of  these  virgins  shall  not  go 
down  to  his  grave  in  peace,  for  their 
blood  shall  cry  to  their  Creator  from 
the  ground,  and  his  curse  shall  be 
upon  the  guilty  heart  for  ever!  They 
hae  met  wi'  a  cruel  and  untimely 
death;  but  be  who  they  may,  I'll  lay 
them  baith  in  my  ain  burial-place." 

Every  heart  bled  for  Lowry  and 
his  friend,  and  every  tongue  was 
muttering  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep, 
on  their  new  laird,  Avhom  all  the  old 
vassals  both  suspected  and  deteated. 
And  no  sooner  had  Montrose  left 
that  quarter  to  preside  in  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Perth,  than  Sir  Herbert's 
people  began  to  shew  symptoms,  not 
only  of  dissatisfaction,  but  of  open 
rebellion.  Resolved  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  those  most  obnoxious  to 
him,  in  order  to  strike  others  with 
terror,  he  warned  seven  tenants  and 
feuars  off  the  estate,  against  Friday 
next,  Lowryand  Alexander  Graham's 
father  being  among  the  number. 

The  community  Avere  amazed  at 
these  tyrannical  proceedings,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  kind  treatment  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive. 
Accordingly,  they  seemed,  by  some 
mutual  assent,  to  regard  the  mandate 
with  disdain,  and  made  no  motions 
of  removal,  either  previous  to,  or  on 
the  appointed  day.  As  if  glad  of 
such  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and 
of  manifesting  his  power,  down  came 
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Sir  Herbert  with  his  proper  officers, 
and  ordered  all  the  furniture  of  the 
devoted  families  to  be  thrown  to  the 
door,  and  if  not  removed  before 
night,  to  be  burnt.  The  men  did  as 
they  were  ordered ;  and  this  work  of 
devastation  went  on  from  morning 
till  towards  the  evening,  the  women 
crying,  beseeching,  and  uttering 
anathemas  on  the  usurper,  as  they 
called  him.  He  regarded  them  not 
otherwise  than  to  mock  them,  and 
superintended  the  work  the  whole 
day,  encouraging  the  tardy  and  re- 
lenting officers. 

But  while  the  women  and  children 
were  thus  bewailing  their  hard  lot, 
there  appeared  a  dogged  resignation 
among  the  men,  who  sauntered  about 
in  pairs,  regarding  the  aggressor  often 
with  grim  smiles,  as  of  satisfaction, 
which  inflamed  him  still  the  more. 
They  probably  knew  what  he  little 
dreamed  of,  that  there  was  then  in 
preparation  for  him  a  catastrophe, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  kept  on 
record  in  the  family  annals,  would 
not  gain  credit  at  this  distance  of 
time.  It  was  the  effect  of  one  of 
those  bursts  of  popular  indignation 
against  oppression,  which  is  most 
apt  to  break  out  when  they  have  no 
other  redress;  and  in  this  case,  the 
provocation  was  double,  for  they  re- 
garded their  oppressor  as  likewise 
the  murderer  of  their  rightful  heiress. 

But  the  term  of  lording  it  over 
the  trusty  vassals  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  stock  was  concluded.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
23d  of  July,  1602,abody  of  armed  men 
rushed  from  a  barn,  which,  it  appear- 
ed, they  had  entered  by  a  back  door. 
Some  of  them  had  their  visors  down, 
others  their  faces  blackened,  and 
concerning  their  numbers,  there  were 
many  differences  of  opinion.  But 
the  main  facts  were  well  authentica- 
ted. They  instantly  surrounded  Sir 
Herbert,  seized  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  prepare  for  instant  death. 
At  that  fearful  injunction,  the  nature 
of  the  villain  and  craven  became 
manifest.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
cried  out,  "  Mercy,  mercy !"  He 
prayed,  he  tore  his  hair,  and  wept, 
braying  out  like  a  maniac.  He  prof- 
fered free  remission  of  all  debts — all 
offences.  He  even  proffered  to  leave 
Scotland,  and  renounce  all  claim  on 
the  estate.  "  We'll  make  shorter 
wark  wi'  such  a  cursed  claim  as 


yours,"  said  they,  and  instantly  put 
a  running  cord  about  his  neck,  and 
bore  him  on  their  arms  into  the  barn, 
with  ferocious  alacrity,  while  he  con- 
tinued roaring  out,  "  Murder,  mur- 
der !"  and  "  O  mercy,  mercy !"  time 
about;  but  none  pitied  him,  or  came 
to  the  rescue.  "  Mercy !"  cried  they 
in  derision;  "such  as  you  gave,  so 
shall  you  have."  With  that,  they  threw 
the  end  of  the  rope  over  a  high  joist 
of  the  barn.  A  gigantic  fellow,  who 
seemed  the  leader  of  the  gang,  seized 
it ;  and  wrapping  it  round  both  his 
hands,  tightened  it,  and  then  asked 
his  victim  if  he  had  no  prayer  to 
pray,  and  no  confession  to  make  ? 

"  O  yes,  yes  !  I  have,  I  have  !  I 
have  a  prayer  to  pray,  and  a  confes- 
sion to  make,"  cried  the  wretch,  glad 
to  gain  a  little  respite  by  any  means, 
in  hopes  of  some  motion  in  his  fa- 
vour. "  Grant  me  a  reprieve,  and 
I  will  confess  all." 

"  Then  in  this  world  there  is  only 
one  chance  of  a  respite,"  said  the 
gigantic  chief,  "  which  is,  by  confess- 
ing all  that  you  know  regarding  the 
deaths  of  our  young  lady  and  her 
friend  Lucy  Lumsdaine." 

"  I  will,  I  will !"  cried  he—"  Only 
let  me  be  heard  before  a  tribunal  of 
justice,  and  not  be  tried  by  masked 
assassins.  This,  however,  I  will  con- 
fess, that  my  hands  are  guiltless  of 
their  blood." 

"It  is  a  lie!"  said  his  accuser, 
fiercely ;  "  and  it  is  meet  that  such 
a  ruffian  go  to  hell  with  a  lie  on  his 
tongue.  Pull  him  up!" 

"  O  no,  no!"  cried  he  in  agony — 
"  I  tell  you  the  truth.  The  hands  of 
another  assassin  shed  their  blood. 
These  hands  are  clean  of  it,  as  I  shall 
answer  at  the  tribunal  above  !"  And 
so  saying,  he  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven. 

"  It  is  a  lie,  I  tell  you,  and  a  blas- 
phemous one  !"  said  the  chief.  "  So 
either  confess  the  whole  truth,  or 
here  you  go ;  for  we  know  you  for 
the  Queen  of  England's  agent,  and 
guilty  of  their  murder."  So  saying, 
he  tightened  the  rope,  and  began  to 
heave  the  guilty  wretch  from  the 
ground. 

"  Stop,  stop,  master !"  cried  one  ; 
"  perhaps  he  will  yet  confess  the 
whole  truth  and  live." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Hold,  hold !"  cried  the 
culprit  in  the  utmost  desperation, 
seizing  the  rope  with  both  hands,  and 
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dragging  it  down  to  slacken  it ;  "I 
will,  I  will !  I  will  confess  all  and  live. 
Did  you  not  say  live,  friend  ?  I  long 
only  to  live  until  brought  to  a  fail- 
trial,  and  I  will  confess  all.  I  swear 
then,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  I  did 
not  murder  the  maidens.  But  to  save 
my  own  life,  and  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  my  sovereign,  whom  I  dared 
not  disobey,  I  connived  at  it.  They 
were  murdered,  and  I  saw  them  sunk 
in  the  place  from,  whence  they  were 
taken." 

"  Then  the  corpses  could  not 
bleed,"  observed  one,  "  since  he  was 
not  the  actual  murderer.  This  is 
wonderful !  The  judgment  of  Heaven 
still  is  just !" 

"  So  is  that  of  Eachan  M'Farlane  !" 
cried  the  gigantic  chief,  who  held  the 
farther  end  of  the  rope,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  the  victim  dangling 
round  and  round  in  the  air,  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Then  there  was  a 
great  hubbub,  some  crying  one  thing 
and  some  another,  and  some  madly 
trying  to  pull  him  down  again,  which 
finished  his  existence  almost  instan- 
taneously. They  then  fastened  the 
end  of  the  cord,and  leaving  him  hang- 
ing, they  marched  away  in  a  body, 
going  over  the  Burrow  Swire  in  the 
evening,  as  if  men  from  another  dis- 
trict. 

This  singular  violence  was  very 
little  looked  into.  There  was  little 
intermeddling  between  chief  and  vas- 
sal in  those  days ;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  probably  shrewdly  guessed  from 
what  high  and  dangerous  source  the 
removing  of  the  heiress  proceeded. 
Lowry  and  Graham  were  seized  next 
day,  but  shortly  released,  it  having 
been  proven  at  once  that  they  were 
not  present,  having  been  both  enga- 
ged in  loading  a  cart  with  furniture 
at  the  time  the  outrage  took  place, 
and  totally  ignorant  of  what  was  go- 
ing on ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
there  never  was  one  of  the  perpetra- 
tors discovered,  nor  was  any  one  of 
that  district  particularly  suspected. 
A  M'Farlane  there  was  not  in  it;  and 
it  has,  therefore,  been  often  hinted 
that  the  vassals  had  bargained  with 
that  wild  clan  for  a  body  of  men  to 
come  down  and  rid  them  of  their  up- 
start tyrant. 

That  very  evening,  as  a  number  of 
the  retainers  were  going  to  remove 
the  body  from  the  barn,  who  should 
they  see  but  the  Countess  Dowager, 
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their  late  young  lady's  mother,  who 
had  disappeared  on  the  same  night 
with  her  daughter,  and  whom  they 
believed  to  have  been  murdered 
alon»  with  her;  yet  there  she  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  barn. 
True,  there  had  been  no  confession 
made  of  her  death,  neither  had  it  been 
revealed  to  Lowry  in  his  vision.  But 
she  was  missing  Avith  the  rest,  and 
the  horror  of  the  group  may  well  be 
conceived  when  they  beheld  her 
standing  watching  the  corpse  of  the 
murderer.  She  was  recognised  at 
once,  and  though  she  beckoned  them 
onward,  and  moved  forward  slowly 
and  majestically  to  meet  them,  this 
was  a  visitation  they  had  not  courage 
to  abide,  but  retreated  in  a  body  to 
the  castle.  Still  she  advanced.  It  was 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  as  she 
approached  the  great  front  door  that 
looked  towards  the  lake,  there  were 
visages  of  dismay  peeping  from  every 
window ;  and  as  the  spectre  entered 
the  gate,  there  was  a  rush  from  the 
castle  by  the  other  entrance,  which 
created  a  noise  like  thunder. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that 
ensued,;  for  from  that  moment  no  one 
durst  enter  the  castle  either  by  day 
or  night,  for  there  were  wailings 
heard  within  it,  and  lights  seen  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night. At  length  the  old  witch  wife 
issued  from  her  cot  in  the  lin,  and 
summoned  Lowry  and  Graham,  and 
several  of  the  head  families,  to  attend 
at  the  castle,  and  receive  their  Lady 
Dowager's  commands,  who  was  ac- 
tually returned  to  her  daughter's  cas- 
tle and  estate,  living,  and  in  good 
health.  But  the  warning,  coming  as 
it  did  from  such  an  equivocal  source, 
remained  unattended  to  for  a  time, 
the  people  believing  it  was  the  Coun- 
tess's spirit,  not  herself,  till  she  shew- 
ed herself  walking  about  publicly, 
and  then  the  servants  and  retainers 
gathered  to  her,  and  obeyed  her  as  in 
former  times. 

As  she  did  not  reveal  to  any  one 
where  she  had  been,  so  no  one  took 
it  on  him  to  enquire.  But  she  told 
them  that  her  grief  and  perplexity 
had  never  till  then  reached  its  height, 
for  until  the  dying  confession  of  the 
wretch  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  ac- 
credited agent  of  a  tigress,  she  had 
strong  hopes  that  her  daughter  was 
alive.  But  that  confession  had  chan- 
ged her  fondest  hopes  to  the  deepest 
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sorrow;  and  she  durst  not  set  afoot 
in  England  while  Queen  Elizabeth 
lived,  nor  yet  remain  in  Scotland, 
save  in  concealment,  therefore  she 
thought  of  proceeding  to  Flanders. 

While  things  were  in  this  confu- 
sion at  the  castle,  who  should  make 
his  appearance  in  the  vicinity,  but 
the  identical  horse-jockey  who  was 
known  to  have  been  the  murderer  of 
the  young  lady  their  mistress,  and 
suspected  likewise  to  have  made 
away  with  poor  Lucy,  the  only  wit- 
ness of  his  atrocities.  The  fellow 
now  came  in  grand  style,  having  li- 
very servants  attending  him  ;  and  he 
was  dispatching  messengers  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  England  every 
day.  He  had  even  the  effrontery  to 
ride  openly  about,  and  make  many 
enquiries  of  the  state  of  affairs  about 
the  castle,  supposing,  as  the  vassals 
judged,  that  in  his  new  and  grand  ca- 
pacity he  was  not  recognised.  But  his 
features  had  left  among  them  an  im- 
pression of  horror  not  to  be  oblitera- 
ted. Every  one  who  had  seen  him  on 
the  former  occasion,  knew  him,  and 
none  better  than  Alexander  Graham. 

A  consultation  was  called  of  all  the 
principal  retainers,  on  which  it  ap- 
peared that  every  one  suspected  an- 
other English  plot,  but  neither  knew 
what  it  was,  nor  how  to  frustrate  it. 
No  one  who  has  not  heard  the  tradi- 
tionary story,  or  consulted  the  annals 
of  that  family,  will  guess  what  was 
resolved  on  at  that  meeting.  Simply 
this,  that  they  would  go  in  a  body 
and  hang  the  English  villain.  The 
late  event  had  been  so  much  talked 
about,  so  much  applauded,  and  so 
well  kept,  that  hanging  had  become 
rather  popular  among  these  sturdy 
vassals.  It  was  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
and  accordingly  that  very  night  a 
party  was  made  up,  accoutred  much 
as  the  former  one,  who  proceeded  to 
the  stranger's  hostel,  which  was  not 
in  the  village  at  the  castle,  but  in  the 
larger  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  loch. 
There  they  made  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack, demanding  the  English  scoun- 
drels to  be  delivered  into  their  hands. 
But  they  had  to  do  with  better  men 
in  these  English  scoundrels  than  the 
other  party  had,  and  in  all  probabili- 
ty the  attacking  party  was  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  former  one,  for  the  Eng- 
lishman at  once,  with  many  tremen- 
dous oaths  and  curses,  prepared  to 
defend  himself  against  the  whole 


mob,  with  no  one  to  support  him  but 
his  two  livery  servants.  A  stout  bat- 
tle ensued  at  the  door,  and  ten  times 
did  the  English  hero  drive  them  back 
almost  single-handed,  cursing  them, 
meanwhile,  for  all  the  lowsy  coward- 
ly assassins  of  their  country  gathered 
together,  and  swearing,  moreover,  to 
extirpate  every  soul  of  them  ;  but  at 
length  rushing  too  far  forward,  he 
wassurrounded, wounded, and  taken. 
For  all  that,  he  never  ceased  laying 
about  him  and  struggling  to  the  last; 
and  it  was  questioned  if  all  the  men 
there  would  have  been  able  to  have 
put  the  rope  about  his  neck.  They 
never  would,  without  binding  both 
his  feet  and  hands,  and  neither  of  the 
pairs  Avere  very  easily  restrained. 

They  were  dragging  him  away  to  a 
tree,  when  Habby  Simpson,  the  land- 
lord, arrived  to  the  rescue,  with  a 
strong  band  of  villagers,  who  drew 
up  in  front  and  opposed  the  assail- 
ants ;  and  Habby  told  them  that  he 
would  be  security  for  the  gentleman's 
appearance  at  any  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  that  before  a  stranger 
should  be  butchered  in  such  a  cow- 
ardly way,  within  his  premises,  he 
and  his  assistants  Avould  fight  till  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood.  And,  more- 
over, he  requested  them  to  remem- 
ber, that  men  who  appeared  in  masks 
were  held  as  vagabonds,  and  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  at  liberty  to 
shoot  them  all  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. 

"  Why,  but,  honest  Habby,"  said 
one,  "  ye  perhaps  dinna  ken  that  this 
is  the  ruffian  who  murdered  onr 
young  lady  and  Lucy  Lumsdaine  ?" 

"  It  is  a  lie,  you  scoundrel,"  cried 
the  horse-dealer,  with  great  indigna- 
tion ;  "  mine  are  the  hands  that  never 
injured  a  woman,  though  I  have 
risked  my  life  often  to  save  them. 
But  mine  is  a  tale  that  will  not  tell 
here.  I  appeal  to  your  lady,  and, 
backed  by  this  mine  host  and  his 
friends,  I  defy  you." 

The  conspirators  then  insisted  on 
taking  him  to  the  castle,  but  Habby 
Simpson  would  not  trust  him  in  their 
hands,  but  kept  him,  and  became 
bound  for  him.  The  next  day,  David 
Dallas,  the  steward  on  the  estate, 
cam  e  down  to  take  the  deposition ;  but 
the  Englishman  lost  all  patience  at  the 
accusation,  and  would  do  little  else 
save  curse  and  swear.  He  denied 
the  murder  of  the  virgins,  with  many 
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horrid  oaths,  and  proffered  to  pro- 
duce them  both  alive  if  suffered  to 
depart  on  his  parole. 

David  replied,  "  That  as  for  pro- 
ducing the  virgins  alive,  after  their 
murder  had  been  confessed  by  his 
companion,  with  the  rope  about  his 
neck, — after  their  bodies  had  both 
been  found  and  buried,  was  what  no 
Scottish  judge  would  swallow  j  he 
doubted  if  even  an  English  one 
would ;  and  that  it  was  natural  for 
such  a  culprit  to  wish  to  be  set  at 
liberty  ;  but  for  his  part,  he  certainly 
knew  of  no  man  living  who  better 
deserved  the  gallows." 

The  Englishman  then  began  an 
explanation,  as  well  as  his  rage  would 
let  him ;  but  his  dialect  was  not  quite 
intelligible  to  David  Dallas,  who 
could  only  smile  at  such  a  strange 
defence,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that 
"  he  undertook  the  murder  of  the  two 
young  ladies  to  save  them  alive."  The 
steward  had  no  farther  patience ;  so 
he  ordered  him  to  be  manacled,  con- 
veyed to  the  castle,  and  chained  in 
the  dungeon.  The  Countess,  after 
consulting  with  the  steward  and  se- 
veral others,  entertained  no  doubt 
that  this  man  was  the  murderer  of 
her  only  daughter  and  Lucy.  In- 
deed, as  the  evidence  stood,  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  otherwise. 
And  it  is  therefore  probable,  that, 
before  she  left  her  country,  she  had 
resolved  to  give  up  the  detested 
agent  of  a  detested  woman  to  popu- 
lar vengeance,  for  shortly  after,  he 
Avas  brought  to  the  castle,  at  least  in 
a  few  days,  a  great  mob  assembled 
and  peremptorily  demanded  his  life. 
So  he  was,  as  if  by  compulsion,  given 
up  to  them,  placed  on  a  platform  in 
front  of  the  castle,  the  rope  put  about 
his  neck,  and  a  certain  time  allowed 
him  to  make  a  full  confession.  He 
began  the  same  confused  story  about 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
his  undertaking  the  murder  of  the  two 
young  ladies  to  save  their  lives  ;  but 
his  voice  was  often  drowned  by  re- 
peated hurras  of  derision.  At  length, 
as  if  driven  to  desperation,  he  began 
a  hurraing  louder  than  any  of  them, 
jumping  on  the  platform  as  if  gone 
mad,  and  shouting  louder  and  louder, 
till,  on  looking  around,  they  beheld 
a  party  coming  up  at  full  canter, 
t/ieir  own  young  lady  in  front,  and 
the  young  Lord  Piercy  on  her  right 
hand,  and  Lucy  on  her  left,  who  were 
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now  shouting  out  to  save  the  brave 
fellow.  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyed ;  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and, 
ere  he  left  the  platform,  was  invited 
to  be  the  principal  guest  of  the  noble 
party  in  the  castle. 

So  ends  my  tale;  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  let  it  end  here, 
without  any  explanation,  as  there  is 
one    circumstance,   and   one    only, 
which  I  cannot  explain.     This  brave 
Englishman's  name  was  Henry  Wil- 
son.    He  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years  house-steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,    and   heard   daily 
that  this  great  and  royal  heiress's 
name  was  a  favourite  theme  with  that 
ambitious  family.  On  his  lord's  going 
up  to  court  at  London,  Wilson  was 
dismissed  for    some    irregularities, 
which  he  took  greatly  to  heart.     And 
he  being  a  man  out  of  place,  and  pro- 
bably a  dissipated   character,   was 
applied  to,  among  others,  to  make 
away  with  this  dangerous  heiress  to 
two  crowns.   He  agreed  to  it  at  oncefc 
promising,  for  a  high  reward,  to  bl 
the  principal  agent,  but  determinedi 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  save  tlifl 
young  lady's  life,  as  the  sure  means 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  b 
loved  and  indulgent  master.     Fo 
tune  favoured  him  particularly  onh 
gracious  intent  in  the  first  instance 
for,  on  the  night  when  he  had  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  young  lady,  dead 
or  alive,    to    his    associates,    there 
chanced  to  be  the  corpse  of  a  French 
girl  in  the  castle,  newly  dead  and 
screwed  in  her  coffin,  and  it  was  fo 
her  the  new  grave  was  made  in  th 
churchyard.    That  body  he  took  t 
his  associates,  filling  the  coffin  wit 
rubbish ;  and  the  young  lady  he  con 
veyed  safe  to  Alnwick  Castle.     Sh 
being  most  anxious  to  have  her  fostei 
sister,  Lucy,  with  her,  and  the  latte 
proving  a  great  stumbling-block 
the  new  claimant,  he  undertook,  01 
the  promise  of  another  reward, 
make  away  with  her  also,  and  sin 
her  in  the  loch  beside  her  mistresi 
He  so  managed  matters,  that  he 
ceived  the  reward,  and  deceived  th 
villain  a  second  time,  conveying  Luc; 
safe  to  her  beloved  mistress;   bu 
where  he  procured  the  second  bod 
that  was  sunk  in  the  sack,   is  th 
only   circumstance    which   I  neve 
heard  explained.    The  presumed! 
heiress  of  two  crowns  was  joyfull; 
received,  and  most  honourably  treai 
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ed  by  the  Piercys,  while  young  if  any  one  suspects  that  the  story 

Lord  Piercy  and  she  were  privately  is  forged,  out  of  malice  to  Queen 

betrothed  to  each  other,  Avhilethe  iu-  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  and  vilest  of 

defatigable  Henry  Wilson  was  raised  her  sex,  let  such  turn  to  Lodge's  II- 

higher  in  his  chief's  favour  than  ever,  lustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  ii. 

I  must  now  add  a  suggestion  of  p.  123;  ditto,  vol.  Hi.  p.  178;  Pennant's 
my  own,  of  the  certainty  of  which  I  London,  p.  259 ;  and  see,  also,  Grain- 
have  no  doubt.  It  is,  that  the  witch-  ger's  Biographical  History,  and  the 
wife  was  the  Countess  Dowager  in  Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  and 
deep  disguise,reinaining  on  the  estate  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.l  74,  and  such  will 
to  watch  and  assist  the  progress  of  be  satisfied,  that,  had  Elizabeth  never 
events.  And  I  think,  that  in  order  to  been  guilty  of  another  act  of  cruelty 
ceep  her  people  free  of  all  blame  or  during  her  long  and  illustrious  reign, 
suspicion,  that  it  was  she  who  had  the  treatment  which  that  beautiful 
jngaged  a  sept  of  the  M'Farlanes  to  and  accomplished  lady  received,  was 
some  down  and  cut  off  the  intruding  more  than  sufficient  to  have  made  the 
incendiary.  name  of  this  sovereign  to  stink  in  the 

Now,  although  a  small  share  of  nostrils  of  all  her  sex,  and  every  free 

these  incidents  are  traditionary,  subject  of  this  empire. 


LETTER  FROM  A  LIBERAL  WHIG. 
TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  ESQ. 

SIR, — It  is  now  several  years  since  you  honoured  some  lucubrations  of 
mine  with  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  under  the  designation  (if  I  forget  not, 
conferred  by  yourself)  of  "  A  Liberal  Whig." 

Times  are  since  altered,  and  the  terms  "  Whig"  and  "  Tory"  are  now 
almost  (as  they  ought  to  have  been  long  since)  forgotten,  or  lost  in  distinc- 
tions of  more  recent  creation.  Between  the  "  Conservatives"  and  the 
'  Radicals"  of  the  present  generation  there  exists  a  far  wider  difference, 
and  of  a  far  more  vital  character,  than  any  that  could  have  been  fairly  drawn 
between  the  professed  principles,  however  at  variance  with  each  other,  of 
their  respective  political  ancestors.  Yet,  wide  as  is  the  apparent  distance 
between  them,  it  is  found  by  experience  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  their 
occasional  coalition  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  crushing,  by  their  oppo- 
site and  contending  weights,  those  whose  pride  or  whose  misfortune  it  is 
to  be  placed  between  them.  Among  the  number — I  trust  considerable 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation — of  -those  who  think  with  the 
latter  class,  I  wish  myself  to  be  ranked ;  and,  continuing  of  the  same  creed 
as  that  which  I  held  when  I  formerly  addressed  you — a  time,  certainly,  not 
more  critical  than  the  present — that  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  concession 
is  alone  capable  of  saving  the  country  from  a  state  of  civil  war,  revolution, 
and  anarchy,  I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  the  hope  that  you  also  may  not  be 
less  disposed  than  you  then  were  to  make  room  in  your  Miscellany  for  the 
reflections  of  one,  whom,  though  you  may  not  always  agree  with  him,  you 
have  flattered  with  the  idea  that  you  respect  both  his  motives  and  his 
capacity. 

The  accompanying  pages  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  great  subject  of  a 
Reform  in  Parliament — nor  do  they  presume  to  offer  any  suggestions,  either 
new  or  old,  as  to  the  shape  which  that  measure  is  to  assume,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  carried.  Their  object  is  the  more  humble  one,  of  en- 
deavouring to  repress  bootless  alarms,  and  restrain  wild  and  unreasonable 
expectations — to  expose,  at  the  same  time,  the  wickedness  of  revolutionary 
agitators,  and  the  madness  of  obstinate  and  uncompromising  defenders. 

The  author  is,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  partaking  in  the  absurd  delusion, 
that  Reform  in  Parliament  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important  subject 
of  political  consideration;  or  that,  when  conceded  to  the  utmost  limits 
that  any  wise  or  moderate  man  can  allow  of  its  being  carried,  the  discus- 
sion, of  those  far  greater  points  tjiat  remain  behind  will  be  assisted,  or  at 
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all  materially  affected  or  influenced  by  it.  Reform,  or  no  Reform,  the 
mighty  and  all-engrossing  question  of  the  actual  relative  condition  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  different  classes  of  British  society,  is  that  which  must  and 
will  be  examined,  and  probed  to  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  suggestions  of  over- 
weening Pride,  or  narrow  Selfishness,  are  not  alike  removed  from  the 
consideration  of  it,  dreadful  indeed  must  be  the  consequence.  The  middle 
ranks,  which  form  the  largest  and  only  healthy  portion  of  that  society,  must 
be  preserved  and  strengthened;  and  the  immense,  unnatural,  and  anti- 
Christian  disparity  between  the  worldly  conditions  of  the  highest  and  low- 
est greatly  diminished,  if  we  hope  to  escape  the  miserable  alternative  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  being  confounded  together  in  one  common  ruin 
and  subversion. 

On  this  and  other  momentous  points  of  actual  politics,  I  may  find  occa- 
sion to  intrude  my  speculations  upon  you  hereafter ;  but  at  present  I  have 
only  time  to  bring  myself  again  to  your  recollection,  by  my  old  signature  of 

METRODORUS. 

Lincoln' s-Inn,  Feb.  10,  1831. 

NOTE. 

[We  were  most  happy  to  receive,  again,  a  communication  from  our  highly- 
esteemed  correspondent,  Metrodorus.  Had  it  reached  us  in  time,  we  should 
have  given  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  last  Number.  Before  our  present 
Number  appears,  the  fate  of  the  Three  Bills  will  have  been  decided;  but 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  expressed  by  this  "  Liberal  Whig,"  will  be  read 
with  interest,  whatever  may  befal  the  measures  now  brought  forward  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  While  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  on  some 
points,  and  those  most  important  ones,  we  differ  from  him  very  essentially, 
still  we  feel  assured  that  they  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  patriotic 
men  of  all  parties. 

C.  N.] 

CORRECTION,  MELIORATION,  REFORMATION,  REVOLUTION. 

Our  present  political  condition  is  tion,  Revolution.  These  four  words 
such  as  to  demand  some  change,  will,  it  is  apprehended,  be  found  to 
This  is  a  proposition  which  nobody  comprehend  the  various  forms  and 
in  his  senses  now  ventures  to  deny,  degrees  of  alteration  which  differ' 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  ent  persons  propose,  and  in  one  or 
demanded,  are  the  points  upon  which  more  of  which  all  unite,  since  all 
the  only,  and  (it  must  be  added)  a  admit  that  some  alteration  is  neces- 
very  great,  diversity  of  opinion  exists;  sary;  and  the  first  fallacy,  or  mis- 
and,  without  attempting  what  is  ma-  understanding,  which  it  seems  desi- 
nifestly  impossible,  to  reconcile  such  rable  to  prevent,  is  that  which  arises 
diversity,  a  well-wisher  to  the  peace  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  may  word  "  Reform,"  as  applied  to  each 
nevertheless  be  not  ill  employed  iu  of  these  several  modes  of  alteration, 
endeavouring  to  bring  men  to  some  Now,  if  the  word  "  Reform"  is  to  be 
general  understanding  as  to  the  use  taken  merely  as  synonymous  with 
of  those  terms,  which  are  necessary  change,  that  is,  with  such  change  as 
to  the  right  expression  of  the  opi-  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person 
nions  they  respectively  entertain,  using  it,  be  an  improvement  of 
Much  fallacy,  much  exaggeration,  something  already  existing,  there  can 
much  animosity,  much  consequent  be  no  objection  to  the  word  being  so 
mischief,  may  be  avoided  by  such  applied,  provided  all  persons  are 
general  understanding.  Without  it,  agreed  in  so  understanding  it;  and, 
men  talk  of  they  know  not  what,  and  in  that  case,  wo  have  only  to  distin- 
listen  to  they  know  not  what,  and  guish  the  different  degrees  of  Re- 
are  liable  to  they  know  not  what  form  intended,  by  the  use  of  some 
inferences  or  imputations  from  those  characteristic  epithet,  as  moderate, 
who  listen  or  talk  to  them.  radical,  and  so  forth.  But  if  the  word 
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ly,  as  meaning  reformation,  in  its 
only  proper  sense,  that  of  re-edifica- 
tion, re-construction,  then  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  now  call 
themselves,  and  are  (either  in  praise 
or  reproach)  called  by  others,  "  Re- 
formers," will  be  found  to  have  no 
right  to  the  distinction ;  since,  in  the 
sense  now  spoken  of,  all  alteration 
(even  for  the  better)  is  not  Reform, 
any  more  than  (injustice  it  must  be 
added)  Reform  is  necessarily  Revo- 
lution. To  reform,  in  the  sense  now 
spoken  of,  implies  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  has  been,  or  must  be, 
previously  subverted.  To  correct, 
implies  only  that  there  are  certain 
existing  defects  which  require  to  be 
removed — to  meliorate  or  improve, 
only  that  there  are  some  existing 
materials  which  may  be  rendered 
more  useful — but  to  reform,  implies 
that  in  the  very  original  frame  or 
constitution  of  that  which  it  is  sought 
to  reform,  there  are  defects  too  deep- 
ly seated,  too  radically  inherent,  to 
be  removed,  without  the  previous 
destruction  of  that  something  to 
which  they  are  attached,  or  that  the 
materials  of  which  that  something 
is  composed,  are  so  essentially  bad 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  improve- 
ment, or  at  least  of  such  improve- 
ment as  is  judged  to  be  necessary. 
Now,  even  in  this  sense,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  and  (to  avoid  mis- 
understanding) it  is  as  well  to  repeat, 
reform  is  not  necessarily  revolution ; 
and,  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
this  last  proposition,  it  becomes  re- 
quisite to  settle  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
meant  by  the  word  "  Revolution." 

Now,  in  a  physical  or  a  moral  sense, 
we,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  may 
be  said  not  only  to  be  constantly 
liable  to  revolution,  but  to  be  con- 
stantly undergoing  the  actual  process. 
The  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  are 
perpetually  revolving  on  the  earth's 
axis.  The  individual  of  to-day,  is 
neither  physically  nor  morally  the 
individual  of  yesterday.  He  is  not 
the  same  individual  for  an  hour  to- 
gether. And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  laws  and  constitution — the 
political  essence — of  every  nation  or 
society.  To  ascribe  immutability, 
or  even  permanence,  to  any  thing 
whatever  of  human  origin,  is  (as  we 
shall  find  occasion  to  repeat)  a  mere 
perversion  of  language. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
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tinction,  it  is  fit  that  some  precise 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  the 
word  "  revolution,"  when  used  in  a 
political  sense,  as  something  differ- 
ent from,  and  more  extensive  than, 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  change  to 
which  human  institutions  are  thus 
constantly  liable.  Revolution  then, 
in  this  its  more  peculiar  sense,  may 
be  said  to  denote  a  total  change  in 
the  fundamental  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  a  nation ;  an  alteration  of  the 
acknowledged  form,  or  virtual  and 
essential  character  of  its  govern- 
ment; as,  from  an  absolute  to  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  from  a  limited  mo- 
narchy to  a  republic ;  or  again,  from 
despotism  to  oligarchy  or  aristocracy, 
and  from  either  of  these  to  demo- 
cracy, or  vice  versa.  Keeping  this  de- 
finition in  view,  the  several  changes, 
or  many  of  them,  through  which  the 
French  nation  passed,  between  the 
periods  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons,  might  each,  with  propriety, 
be  marked  as  a  distinct  revolution. 
So  the  establishment  of  our  English 
Commonwealth,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  and  so  also  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  were  each  of  them 
revolutions  in  the  sense  of  the  term 
now  insisted  on.  Our  Revolution 
(commonly  so  called)  of  1688,  and 
the  memorable  event  which  took 
place  at  Paris  last  July,  to  which  the 
same  appellation  has  also  been  given, 
would  be  improperly  classed  under 
that  term,  unless  by  assuming  that 
by  a  succession  of  arbitrary  acts  in 
England,  and  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  fatal  ordinances  in  France,  the 
form  of  government  in  each  country 
had  been  already  previously  changed 
from  that  of  a  limited  to  an  absolute 
monarchy — which  change  was  in  it- 
self a  revolution,  of  however  short  a 
duration — and  then  the  subsequent 
changes,  to  which  only  the  term  is 
usually  given,  would,  with  reference 
to  what  had  already  taken  place,  be 
more  fitly  desiguatedas counter-revo- 
lutions respectively.  A  mere  change 
of  dynasty,  in  the  person  or  family 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  is  not  to 
be  characterised  as  a  revolution,  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
very  frame  of  the  government  itself. 
Nor  ought  every  change,  even  in  the 
frame  of  the  government,  to  be  so 
designated,  but  only  such  as  go  to 
the  extent  of  fundamental  subversion 
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and  reconstruction.  And  thus  the 
difference  between  Reform  and  Re- 
volution, in  the  restricted  sense, 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  assign  to 
them  respectively,  consists  mainly 
in  this — that  the  former  term  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  process  of  subversion 
and  reconstruction  of  certain  parts 
of  the  political  machine,  the  other 
to  that  of  the  machine  itself,  or  of  its 
chief  component  parts,  together  with 
that  which  forms  the  very  principle 
or  bond  of  union  betwixt  them. 

If  this  definition  be  admitted,  it 
should  seem  to  follow  that  the  only 
changes  to  which  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  liable,  and  to  which  the 
term  revolution  can  properly  be  ap- 
plied, are  (as  to  its  form  of  govern- 
ment) to  an  absolute  monarchy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  a  republic  on  the 
other :  and  (as  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  its  constitution)  from  its 
present  mixed  character  to  that  of 
pure  despotism,  or  pure  democracy 
•—-a  pure  aristocracy  being  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination  which  can 
never  have  any  actual  existence,  and 
aristocracy  itself  only  an  ingredient, 
by  the  greater  or  less  admixture  of 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
or  of  the  people,  or  of  both,  may  be 
more  or  less  tempered,  and  changed 
from  a  pure  or  perfect,  to  a  mixed  or 
imperfect  state  of  political  essence. 
To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society  in  this  country. 
— It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
there  is  no  political  party  existing, 
which  has  for  its  object,  either  avow- 
ed or  real,  such  a  revolution  as  con- 
sists in  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  or   despotism,   in 
place  of  our  present  institutions.  The 
only  object  of  a  revolutionary  party, 
(in  the  sense  now  attached  to  the 
word,)  supposing  any  such  to  exist, 
must  therefore  be  the  establishment 
of  a  republic ;  and  here  it  must  be 
observed,  in   the   first  place,    that 
there  is  a  wide  and  most  important 
difference    between    the  entertain- 


ment of  a  mere  abstract  notion  or 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  republican  as 
the  best  form  of  government,  theore- 
tically considered,  and  a  design,  or 
even  an  inclination,  to  substitute  it 
in  the  room  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  we  now  enjoy,  taking 
into  account  the  hazard  of  ultimate 
failure,  the  risk  of  establishing  des- 
potism instead  of  it,  and  the  certainty 
of  an  intermediate  state  of  disorgan- 
ization, bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  ge- 
neral misery,  which  must  be  passed 
through  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
it.  Those,  therefore,  who,  preferring 
a  republican  form  of  government  in 
the  abstract,  would  yet  scruple  the 
means  necessary  to  acquire  it,  are  on 
no  account  to  be  set  down  as  revo- 
lutionists, to  whatever  extent  their 
views  may  carry  them  in  the  second- 
ary light  of  reformers.     Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  own  opinions  or  ultimate 
object,  yet,  having  the  power  and 
means  of  persuasion,  urge   on  the 
ignorant  and  unthinking  to  acts  of 
violence,   depredation,  and    blood- 
guiltiness,  by  false  or  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  evils  of  their  pre- 
sent condition,  and  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  to  them  from  such  a 
change  as  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution,  are  themselves  re- 
volutionists in  the  truest,  as  well  as 
by  far  the  worst,  sense  of  the  term 
and  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  prayec 
for  by  all  well-wishers  to  society 
that  such  men  as  these,  while  thej 
are  instigating  their  poor   deludec 
victims  to  the  commission  of  revo- 
lutionary outrage  and  insurrection 
under  the  assurance  that  "  the  pas 
sage  will  be  sharp  but  short"  *  to  th( 
possession    of    that    full  beatitude 
which  they  hold  out  to  them  as  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  are,  in  fact,  dig. 
ging  for  themselves  a  pitfall,   intt 
which  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
plunged,  amidst  the  loud  and  gene- 
ral execrations  of  those  whose  mil 
they  are  thus  attempting.  With  per- 


*  See  the  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1831,  No  xxvii.  p.  245,  Art.  "  The  Wel- 
lington Administration."  To  avoid  repetition,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  every  succeedinj 
quotation  is  from  the  same  article,  to  the  writer  of  which  it  is  recommended  to  peruse  with 
attention  a  little  twopenny  pamphlet,  published  by  Effinghara  Wilson,  entitled,  "'  A  shon 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Swing  the  Rick-burner,  written  by  one  well  acquainte( 
with  him  ;  together  with  the  Confession  of  Thomas  Goodman,  now  under  sentence  o1 
death,  in  Horsham  jail,  for  rick-burning."  He  will  scarcely  be  able  to  read,  without  som< 
sentiments  of  doubt,  if  not  of  contrition,  even  the  imaginary  tale,  still  less  the  actual  avowal 
of  guilt  and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  teaching  of  lessons  sucu  as  it  is  the  object  of  thai 
article  to  inculcate. 
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sons  of  this  most  unhappy  descrip- 
tion there  is  no  reasoning.  They  are 
public  enemies  and  delinquents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  must  be  treat- 
ed accordingly.  But  to  those  who, 
though  guiltless  as  to  intention  of 
the  black  infamy  of  such  horrible 
designs,  are,  nevertheless,  through 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  conse- 
quences, exposed  to  the  danger  of 
weakly  countenancing,  or  rashly  par- 
ticipating in  them,  a  few  reflections 
may  not  inaptly  be  presented,  with 
a  view  of  inducing  them  to  pause  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  if  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  venturing  farther. 

And,  first,  as  to  this  vision  of  a  re- 
public, by  the  excessive  brightness 
of  which  their  eyes  are  so  dazzled  as 
to  make  them  blink  the  abyss  which 
most  certainly  lies  between  them  and 
the  attainment  of  it,  suppose  the 
abyss  overleapt,  and  the  vision  with- 
in their  grasp — what  have  they  gain- 
ed in  the  shape  either  of  national 
virtue,  happiness  or  prosperity — the 
only  substantial  and  general  good  to 
be  hoped  for  from  any  political 
change  whatever  ? — Greater  equality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  ? — 
Greater  facility  in  the  pursuit  of  it  ? 
—A  wider  extension  of  political 
power  and  influence  ? — -A  more  just 
appreciation,  a  more  liberal  remune- 
ration, of  talent? — More  effectual 
security  to  property  ? — Greater  im- 
partiality in  the  administration  of 
justice  ?  Let  them  consider  whe- 
therall  these  objects  are  not,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  attainable  at  a  cheap- 
er rate  of  exchange  than  that  which 
they  meditate ;  and  next,  whether  or 
not,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as 
can  be  reasonably  hoped  for,  even 
from  payment  of  the  price  which 
they  would  offer  for  it.  Let  them 
consider  whether  a  republican  form 
of  government,  however  excellent  in 
theory,  is  one  which  is  at  all  suited 
to  the  present  state  and  condition  of 
British  society ; — whether  it  is  easy, 
or  even  possible,  to  effect  such  a 
change  in  that  condition  as  would 
render  it  at  all  better  suited  to  the 
same  object;— whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  condition  is  not  such  that, 
supposing  a  republic  to  be  establish- 
ed to-day,  it  would  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  converted  into  an 
oligarchy  or  a  military  despotism  to- 
morrow ?  If,  in  pursuing  these  re- 


admit  the  light  of  historical  experi- 
ence for  their  guide,  the  result  is  too 
evident — if  that  of  political  sagacity 
and  foreknowledge,  that  result  will 
still  be  the  same,  and  the  conclusion 
this — that  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment is  not  adapted  to  the  state 
of  society  in  which  we  live,  and  con- 
sequently that,  if  established,  it  would 
have  no  chance  whatever  of  perma- 
nence. Once  more,  to  avert  the  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding,  from  the 
use  of  ambiguous  language,  let  it  be 
observed  that,  in -speaking  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  what 
is  here  meant  is  a  democracy,  on  the 
broadest  basis  that  can  be  imagined  to 
be  practicable — take,  for  example,  the 
most  popular  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  a  model,  and  ingraft  upon 
it  any  improvements  that  may  be  sug- 
gested for  the  sake  of  augmenting  its 
popularity.  It  is  now  conceived,  at 
least,  that  those  who  preach  revolu- 
tion to  the  subjects  ot  Great  Britain 
can  have  nothing  short  of  this  in 
their  contemplation — this  they  must 
mean,  if  they  mean  any  thingthat  is 
at  all  precise  or  definite.  This,  in 
short,  or  nothing  but  a  mere  word, 
is  their  boasted  "  greatest  possible 
happiness"  principle.  Now,  having 
said  that  the  "  greatest  possible  hap- 
piness," as  applied  to  a  community, 
is  a  term  of  relative  signification,  de- 
pending on  the  actual  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  community  to  which  it 
is  meant  to  apply  it ;  and  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  example  of  America  is  no- 
thing to  Great  Britain,  because  we 
cannot  imagine  two  conditions  of  so- 
ciety more  widely  different  from  each 
other  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  States 
composing  the  American  Union  at  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence from  that  of  Great  Britain,  either 
then  or  now — that  (to  say  no  more) 
there  is  between  them  this  one  im- 
portant difference — that  of  the  found- 
ers of  American  liberty  having  only 
had  to  create,  whereas  the  would-be 
fathers  of  a  British  Republic  must 
begin  by  destroying — having  said 
thus  much  as  to  the  project  ot  a  re- 
public in  the  abstract,  let  us  leave  the 
question  of  its  expediency  or  suit- 
ableness to  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  this  country,  and  turn  to  that  of 
its  practicability.  And  here  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  those  who,  though  par- 
tisans of  the  abstract  principle,  would 
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passage — that  "  sharp  but  short  pas- 
sage," called  anarchy,  through  which 
some  of  their  guides  are  now  honest 
enough  to  confess  they  may  have  to 
struggle  to  the  attainment  of  it.*  Now, 
considering  the  amount  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  must  be  required  in  order 
to  the  establishment  of  a  democrati- 
cal  form  of  government  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  are  no  less  than 
the  previous  demolition,  not  of  the 
monarchy  only,  and  its  various  rami- 
fications and  dependencies,  but  of 
the  vast  actual  bulk  of  aristocratical 
wealth  and  privileges  by  which  it  is 
supported,  who  but  a  madman  can  so 
much  as  dream  of  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  such  a  transition  with- 
out such  a  previous  struggle  ? — and 
who  (to  push  the  argument  one  step 
farther) — who,  that  is  not  worse  than 
a  madman,  will  presume  to  assure  the 
ignorant  and  unthinking,  that  the 
passage  will  be  a  "  short"  one,  or 
that  it  will,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, lead  to  the  end  contemplated  ? 
Reform  is  not  necessarily  revolu- 
tion.— This  we  have  said  and  again 
repeat — the  distinction  cannot  be  too 
constantly  kept  in  mind.  But  in  the 
mouths  of  these  humane  assertors  of 
the  "  sharp  but  short"  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  they  not  only  do 
mean  the  same  thing,  but,  by  the  mode 
of  reasoning  employed  in  speaking 
of  them,  it  is  frequently  rendered  no 
easy  task  again  to  disunite  them. 
"  Popularize  the  government,"  say 
they  ;  "  reform  the  representation  on 
the  broadest  basis;  and" — what 
then  ?  why,  then — "  the  people  will 
be  patient,  or  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  rally  round  a  constitution,  whose 
frame  is  co-extensive  with  them- 
selves, and  whose  vitals  are  organic 
of  their  wisdom  and  virtue."  Pre- 
cious jargon,  this,  to  be  sure — and 
such  as  would  have  been  well  suited 
to  the  wildest  days  of  French  Jaco- 
binism. To  hear  them  uttered  makes 
one  for  the  moment  imagine  that  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  passage,  if 
not  its  accompanying  horrors,  has 
begun  already — that  the  floodgates 
are  already  open,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary torrent  ready  to  burst  in  up- 
on and  overwhelm  us.  But  let  not 
these  self-sufficient  gentlemen  de- 
ceive themselves,  while  they  attempt 
to  frighten  others — let  them  not 
prate  and  bully  themselves  into  ima- 
gining that  such  a  state  of  things  has 
actually  arrived,  as  that,  with  the 
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apprehension  of  which  they  seek  to 
disturb  the  weak  and  drivelling  aris- 
tocracy— those  "thoughtless  crea- 
tures," who  now  look  with  such  pla- 
cid indifference  at  the  cloud  that  is 
gathering  round  them,  "  black  as 
their  hearts,  or  dense  as  their  stu 
pidity  !"  The  floodgates  are  openec 
certainly — but  they  are  those  only 
(Heaven  be  thanked!)  of  noise  ant 
nonsense,  such  as  these  good  gentle- 
men are  now  self-convicted  of  being 
in  the  habit  of  uttering  in  their  own 
chosen  conclaves,  but  which,  if  thej 
think  to  palm  on  the  world  at  large 
as  the  sense  of  the  people  of  England 
or  of  any  portion  of  that  people 
worthy  the  name  of  a  party,  they  only 
evince  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
present  state  of  society — their  ac 
quaintance  with  human  nature  in 
general — is  about  upon  a  level  witl 
their  skill  in  the  first  rudiments  o 
moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Neither  is  the  British  aristocracy 
— that  "  infatuated,"  "  domineering 
"blind,"  "proud,"  "selfish,"  "timid 
"  black-hearted,"  "  densely  stupid,' 
part  of   the  nation — that   class  o 
"  fated  people,"   "  admiring  fools,' 
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article  of  the  Review  already  so  often 
referred  to,  wliich  for  its  unsuspect- 
ing truth  and  simplicity,  is  worth  all 
the  falsehood  and  rodomontade  of 
the  remainder — or,  rather,  as  a  set- 
off,  will  afford  more  than  an  equipoise 
against  all  the  rest  of  its  mischievous 
absurdity.  It  is  that  in  which  the 
writer,  evidently  writhing  under  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  have 
witnessed  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  attri- 
butes the  failure  to  the  accidental 
misfortune  of  the  labourers,  from 
whom  so  much  was  expected,  ha- 
ving had  at  the  time  "  full  employ- 
ment."— "  Had  work  failed,"  he  says, 
"  when  the  peasantry  were  breaking 
out  into  tumult," — how  unlucky  that 
it  did  not  fail ! — "  who  that  knows 
the  materials  for  combustion,  can 
fail  to  tremble  at  the  bare  thought 
of  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ?"  So,  then,  that  a  supply  of 
work  at  this  critical  period  did  not 
fail  the  peasantry,  is  the  cause  that 
those  "  who  know  the  materials  for 
combustion,"  did  fail  to  tremble. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  prettily 
expressed — but,  not  to  waste  time 
in  admiring  the  mere  beauties  of  ex- 
pression, let  us  attend  to  what  fol- 
lows— "  It  has  so  happened,  by  a 
most  curious  dispensation,  that  the 
very  example  that  has  fired  the  minds 
of  the  manufacturing  population,  has, 
through  its  effects,  stayed  their  ac- 
tion. The  troubles  of  France  and 
Belgium  have  thrown  them  out  of 
the  European  market.  England  has 
had  a  great  proportion  of  their 
orders,  and  our  manufacturers  have 
been  sufficiently,  if  not  amply,  em- 

£loyed.     The  activity  of  their  hands 
as  checked  the  impulses  of  their 
minds,  but  the  spring  will  not  lose 
its  force  because  it  is  pent." 

What  is  precisely  intended  by  the 
metaphor  of  a  spring  not  losing  its 
force  because  it  is  pent,  as  applied  to 
the  present  position  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  need  not  be  asked  too 
curiously,  because  the  real  merit  of 
the  passage  consists  in  the  previous 
confession.  So,  then,  it  seems,  the 
oppressed,  tortured^  enslaved,  but 
brave  and  indignant  mass  of  the 
British  populace  is  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  perform  the  virtuous  action 
of  rising  against  their  blind  and  stupid 
rulers,  and  hurling  them  to  the  earth, 
unless  under  the  influence  of  imme- 
diate distress  and  starvation.  We 
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fully  believe  it;  and  we  fully  believe, 
also,  that  that  unlucky  absence  of 
immediate  distress  and  starvation,  to 
which  alone  the  writer  ascribes  it 
that  we  are  not  already  revolution- 
ized (or  popularized,  as  his  phrase 
is)  to  his  heart's  content,  and  to 
which  he  affixes  the  term  "  curious 
dispensation,"  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  acting  on 
general  principles,  without  reference 
to  the  partial  or  distorted  views  of 
things  which  are  sometimes  taken 
by  short-sighted  mortals,  and  more 
especially  so  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  prevailing  passion  or 
prejudice.  The  Manchester  manu- 
facturers, though  excited,  no  doubt, 
by  the  contagious  examples  of  France 
and  Belgium,  are  nevertheless  quiet, 
because  they  are  not  distressed ;  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  not  dis- 
tressed, is  that  the  manufacturers  of 
France  and  Belgium  are  distressed — 
that,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
events  which  have  excited  the  en- 
thusiasm of  our  manufacturers,  who, 
but  for  the  unlucky  circumstance 
tljat  they  are  not  in  distress,  would 
ere  now  (so  says,  at  least,  this  exqui- 
site reasoner)  have  broken  out  into 
open  rebellion.  But  is  it  not  always 
thus  ?  When  has  there  been,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  or  when  will 
there  be,  a  period  that  distress  has 
not  somewhere  existed,  or  will  not 
always  somewhere  exist  ?  or  that 
distress,  where  it  exists,  is  not  attend- 
ed by  discontent  ?  or  that  discontent, 
unless  repressed  by  some  principle 
of  counteraction,  does  not  break  out 
into  overt  acts  of  tumult  or  of  rebel- 
lion ?  But  the  merit  of  the  confes- 
sion is  this,  that  the  people  are  not 
to  be  so  excited  except  by  actual 
distress,  and  by  distress  only.  No ! 
The  harangues  of  Mr  Cobbett — the 
ravings  of  the  Westminster  Reviewer 
— all  will  not  do.  They  may,  in- 
deed, occasion  some  Swing  letters, 
some  mischievous  and  criminal  burn- 
ings, some  riots,  and  a  few  execu- 
tions; but,  all  they  can  do,  they  can- 
not stir  up  a  rebellion,  still  less  bring 
about  a  revolution,  unless  they  have 
distress — not  partiial  and  occasional 
only — not  such  only  as  has  existed 
ever  since  the  world  began,  and  will 
probably  never  cease  to  exist  so  long 
as  the  world  endures — but  deep, 
general,  lasting  distress,  and  such  as 
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is  irremovable,  except  by  means  of 
some  convulsion  as  great  and  gene- 
ral as  itself.  It  is  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tress like  this,  and  to  nothing  less, 
that  they  look  for  the  success  of  their 
hopes  and  machinations;  and  they 
imagine  that  they  go  some  way  to- 
wards the  accomplishment,  by  false- 
ly representing  that  it  exists,  and, 
still  more  falsely,  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  present  form  of  government  and 
the  vices  of  its  administration.  On 
such  gross  misstatement  and  per- 
version of  facts  do  they  rely  as  their 
only  chance  of  victory ;  and  by  the 
frequent  and  full  exposure  of  their 
egregious  fallacies  we  may  best  hope 
to  defeat  them. 

England,  tothe  utter  dismay  and  dis- 
comfiture of  these  admirers  of  "sharp 
but  short  passages,"  is  not  prepared 
to  follow  the  examples  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Why?  Because  their  cases 
are  wholly  dissimilar — because  what 
was  right  or  pardonable  in  the  latter 
instances  would  be  not  barely  wrong, 
but  even  monstrous,  in  the  former. 
The  late  revolution  (if  so  it  may  be 
called)  in  France,  was  necessitated 
by  the  previous  attempt  at  revolution 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Its 
aim  was  to  preserve,  not  to  overthrow 
the  constitution  by  law  established. 
That  of  Belgium  was  an  insurrection 
to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  imposed, 
not  in  right  of  conquest,  (a  position 
which  generally  commands  respect, 
even  if  it  does  not  ensure  obedience,) 
but  at  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  a 
congress  of  states,  self-empowered 
to  regulate  the  future  destinies  of 
Europe.  In  both  caaes/the  price  paid 
for  the  assertion  even  of  justice  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  enormous 
— besides  the  blood  spilt,  and  the 
immediate  misery  inflicted,  the  con- 
sequent loss  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  of  commercial  credit,  the  pres- 
sure of  manufacturing  distress,  and 
(above  all)  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
government,  and  the  dread  of  further 
convulsion.  Now,  what  is  there  in 
our  political  condition  or  circum- 
stances to  call  for,  or  justify,  the  in- 
curring of  similar  penalties  ?  We 
cannot  complain  ot  national  inde- 
pendence invaded,  of  public,  liberty 
infringed,  or  of  a  constitution  tram- 
pled upon  and  violated.  It  may  be 
fit  and  reasonable  that  some  addi- 
tional privileges  be  conceded,  some 
fresh  securities  provided;  but  we 
have  the  means  and  the  prospect 
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penditure  has  already  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  there  is  no  apparent  in- 
disposition to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count, either  of  the  present  or  of  the 
late  Ministry,  to  reduce  it  still  fur- 
ther within  the  narrowest  limits  that 
are  consistent  Avith  the  national  ho- 
nour and  dignity.  The  true  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  are  even 
now,  perhaps,  but  just  beginning  to 
be  developed;  but,  so  far  as  they 
are  comprehended,  there  appears  no 
indisposition  to  act  upon  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  greater  danger  of  reducing  them 
to  action  before  their  consequences 
have  been  sufficiently  weighed  and 
ascertained.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy, 
there  is  no  want  of  alacrity  on  their 
part  to  concur  in,  or  even  to  originate, 
measures  seemingly  at  variance  with 
their  interests — we  say  seemingly, 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  separate  interest  in 
any  branch  of  a  community.  What  is 
most  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
body,  is  most  for  the  benefit  of  every 
one  of  its  members;  and  this  truth 
is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and, 
wherever  its  application  is  clearly 
demonstrated,  put  in  practice.  What 
is  now  asserted  of  the  aristocracy, 
applies,  with  perhaps  even  greater 
force,  to  the  clergy,  whose  acts  of 
charity,  patience,  and  self-denial,  un- 
der the  flagrant  attacks  of  unjust  ac- 
cusation and  extortion  that  have 
lately  been  practised  against  them,  is 
deserving  of  praise  only  not  less  ex- 
alted than  that  which  the  generally 
exemplary  tenor  of  their  lives  and 
conduct  demands. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  The  tem- 
per and  spirit  of  the  times — the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  at  large — 
and  the  example  of  the  more  im- 
mediately surrounding  nations — are 
such  as  to  demand,  not  the  correction 
and  amendment  only,  but  also  the 
reformation  (in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term  already  noticed)  of  some  of  our 
existing  establishments.  A  legisla- 
tive assembly,  based  on  the  system 
of  real,  and  not  what  is  called  virtual, 
representation,  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  the  indispensable  requisite 
of  a  country  pretending  to  free  insti- 
tutions; and  England  has  too  long 
held  the  first  rank  among  nations  in 
respect  of  liberty,  to  be  content  with 
a  secondary  place  in  the  list,  and  to  be 
kept  without  the  enjoyment  of  that 


which  constitutes  the  leading  article 
of  every  constitutional  charter.  In 
order  to  the  possession  of  this  essen- 
tial requisite,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  existing  rights  and  privileges 
be  previously  abolished — and  this 
necessity  it  is  which  gives  to  the 
measure  in  question  a  character  be- 
yond that  of  mere  correction  and 
amendment,  and  entitles  it  specifi- 
cally to  the  name  of  reform.  That 
somewhat  more  of  the  popular  in- 
gredient may  safely  be  admitted  into 
the  representation  thus  reformed,  it 
is  not  meant  to  deny;  but, at  the  same 
time,  the  aristocracy  must  have  pre- 
served to  it  the  full  share  of  influ- 
ence to  which  it  is  fairly  and  consti- 
tutionally entitled;  or  it  is  revolu- 
tion, not  reform,  that  is  conceded, 
and  a  republic  that  is  introduced,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  popularized  mo- 
narchy. 

A  reform,  such  as  has  been  now 
said  to  be  actually  wanted,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
present  government  to  concede. 
The  only  possible  obstruction  to 
such  a  concession,  will  arise  from 
the  vain  attempts  of  a  revolution- 
ary party  to  obtain  by  force,  more 
than  the  country  at  large  is  prepared 
either  to  demand  or  receive. 

Rave  as  wildly  as  they  may — talk 
as  much  at  random  as  they  will, 
about  "  the  aristocracy  having  had 
their  long  and  disastrous  day,  and  its 
now  being  the  time  of  the  Demos ;" 
the  organs  of  that  party  will  proba- 
bly not  obtain  any  one  of  those  nos- 
trums which  they  so  loudly  proclaim 
to  be  indispensable.  They  will  not 
obtain  universal  suffrage;  but  they 
may  expect,  and  will  (unless  the  op- 
portunity is  lost  by  their  own  fault) 
doubtless  receive  as  wide  an  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise  as  is 
compatible  with  the  exclusion  of 
that  portion  of  the  community  which, 
from  the  circumstances  of  age,  sex, 
or  humble  condition,  it  is  fit  to  pre- 
sume, generally  speaking,  is  incapable 
of  exercising  a  sound  and  independ- 
ent discretion  in  the  choice  of  a  re- 
presentative. They  will  not  obtain 
annual  parliaments,  nor  any  renewal 
of  them  so  frequent  as  to  be  judged 
inconsistent  with  the  great  object  of 
regularity  and  stability  in  the  ope- 
rations of  government.  They  will  pro- 
bably not  obtain  that  most  highly 
wanted  of  all  expedients,  election  by 
ballot;  because  it  may  not  be  thought 
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necessary  or  advisable  to  restrict  the 
free  and  open  intercourse  between 
the  elector  and  the  candidate ;  to  de- 
stroy the  honest  and  manly  confi- 
dence of  each  in  the  other ;  to  lessen 
the  fair  influence  of  rank,  property, 
and  intelligence;  or  to  substitute  in 
its  place  the  ascendency  of  a  hire- 
ling press,  or   of   seditious   dema- 
gogues.    But,  in  the  room  of  these 
Sangerous,  or,  at  best,  doubtful  ex- 
pedients, they  will  gain  wholesome 
laws  for  the  lessening  of  the  waste- 
ful and  demoralizing  expense,  and 
mischievously    protracted    time    of 
elections,  for  the  eradication  of  bri- 
bery, and  the  prevention  of  undue 
interference  j    and    they  will    gain 
(what  is  of  more  importance  than 
all  the  rest)  the  practical  recognition 
of   the  great  principle   of  reform, 
which,  when  once  established,  may 
be  gradually  extended,  with  safety, 
to  objects  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  it  is  thought  expedient  at  first 
to  confine  it.    If,  in  consequence  of 
their  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with 
concessions  such  as  these,  and  per- 
tinaciously insisting   on  more,  the 
government  should  be  forced  to  re- 
tract, and  the  nation  frustrated  of  its 
now  sanguine  expectations,  on  their 
heads  be  the  consequence.  Let  it  be 
civil  war  or  rebellion,  it  will  be  of 
their  raising,1  and  the  precious  fruits 
will  also  be  theirs — short-lived,  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  it  may  prove, 
but  to  meet  with  a  far  different  ter- 
mination from  that  which  they  pre- 
tend to  anticipate ;  alike  fatal,  per- 
haps, to  the  expectations  now  form- 
ed by  good  men,  but  not  equally  de- 
structive of  the  reputation  and  dig- 
nity of  Great  Britain,  or  of  her  rank 
in  the  scale  of  nations. 

Not  to  part,  however,  without  a 
few  words  of  remonstrance  to  the 
upholders  of  what  has  been  absurdly, 
and  by  a  fatal  misnomer,  styled  "  the 
conservative  system" — that,  namely, 
which  stands  self-opposed  to  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  loud  voice  of  the 
age,  in  a  tone  which  it  is  madness  to 
defy,  and  the  excess  of  imbecility  to 
pretend  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to.  Let 
these  g^rave  and  hardy  assertors  of 
impossibilities  hold  themselves  out 
as  long  as  they  please,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  one  another,  as  being 


"  The  only  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless," 

they  still  require  to  be  taught  what 
every  child  learns  in  his  first  lesson, 
whether  of  religion  or  morals,  that  it 
is  not  for  weak  creatures  like  men  to 
talk  of  the  immutability  of  any  hu- 
man affairs,  however  at  one  time 
happy  or  prosperous — that  it  is  in 
vain  to'struggle  with  the  tide  of  Time 
— and  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  watch  the  course  of  events — 
and  to  cease  from  resistance  as  soon 
as,  by  the  sure  prognostics  derived 
from  experience,  he  perceives  that 
to  resist  would  be  to  risk  the  occur- 
rence of  evils  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  produced  by  timely  and  pru- 
dent concession. 

Presumptuous  was  the  wish  so  pa- 
triotically conceived,  and  so  repeat- 
edly extolled,  of  that  pious  church- 
man, who  exclaimed,  with  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  his  native  coun- 
try, now  no  more  existing  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  "  Esto  perpetual" 
The  ancients,  indeed,  to  secure  what 
might  be  humanly  termed  a  perpe- 
tuity to  their  laws  and  edicts,  had 
them  graven  on  brass.  But  what  is  the 
perpetuity  even  of  brass  itself,  when 
opposed  to  the  irresistible  advance 
of  Time  ?  Even  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  world,  this  question  might 
have  been  answered,  as  it  was,  some 
few  thousand  years  after  its  crea- 
tion, by  Old  Simonides : 

"  Who  so  bold 

To  uphold 
What  the  Lindian  sage*  has  told  ? 

Who  will  dare 

To  compare 

Works  of  man,  that  fleeting  are, 
With  the  smooth  perennial  flow 
Of  swift  rivers,  or  the  glow 
Of  the  eternal  sun,  or  light  • 
Of  the  golden  orb  of  night  ? 

Spring  renews 

The  floweret's  hues 
With  his  sweet  refreshing  dews  ; 

Ocean  wide 

Bids  his  tide 

With  returning  current  glide  : 
The  sculptured  tomb  is  but  a  toy 
Man  may  fashion,  man  destroy-*— 
Eternity  in  stone  or  brass  ? 
Go,  go !  who  said  it  was  an  ass." 
Frayni.  10.  BRUN-CK,  Analect. 
torn.  i.  p.  122. 


Cleobulus. 
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.  IN  order  that  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  may  meet  with  the  credit  it 
deserves,  I  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, that  my  reverend  friend,  among 
whose  papers  I  find  it  recorded,  was, 
in  his  lifetime,  ever  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  good  plain  understanding, 
strict  veracity,  and  unimpeached  mo- 
rals— by  no  means  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, or  one  likely  to  assign 
undue  weight  to  any  occurrence  out 
of  the  common  course  of  events, 
merely  because  his  reflections  might 
not,  at  the  moment,  afford  him  a  ready 
solution  of  its  difficulties.  On  the 
truth  of  his  narrative,  as  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  no  one 
who  knew  him  would  hesitate  to  place 
the  most  implicit  reliance.  His  his- 
tory is  briefly  this : — He  had  married 
early  in  life,  and  was  a  widower  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine,  with  an  only 
daughter,  who  had  then  arrived  at 
puberty,  and  was  just  married  to  a 
near  connexion  of  my  own.  The  sud- 
den death  of  her  husband,  occasion- 
ed by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  only  three 
days  after  her  confinement,  was 

abruptly  communicated  to  Mrs  S 

by  a  thoughtless  girl,  who  saw  her 
master broughtjifeless  into  the  house, 
and,  with  all  that  inexplicable  anxie- 
ty to  be  the  first  to  tell  bad  news,  so 
common  among  the  lower  orders, 
rushed  at  once  into  the  sick-room 
with  her  intelligence.  The  shock 
was  too  severe ;  and,  though  the 
young  widow  survived  the  fatal 
event  several  months,  yet  she  gra- 
dually sunk  under  the  blow,  and  ex- 
pired, leaving  a  boy,  not  a  twelve- 
month old,  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  My  poor  friend  was 
sadly  shaken  by  this  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe; time,  however,  and  a 
strong  religious  feeling,  succeeded 
at  length  in  moderating  the  poig- 
nancy of  his  grief — a  consummation 
much  advanced  by  his  infant  charge, 
who  now  succeeded,  as  it  were  by 
inheritance,  to  the  place  in  his  affec- 
tions left  vacant  by  his  daughter's 

decease.    Frederick  S grew  up 

to  be  a  fine  lad ;  his  person  and  fea- 
tures were  decidedly  handsome,  still 


there  was,  as  I  remember,  an  unplea- 
sant expression  in  his  countenance, 
and  an  air  of  reserve,  attributed,  by  the 
few  persons  who  called  occasionally 
at  the  vicarage,  to  the  retired  life  led 
by  his  grandfather,  and  the  little  op- 
portunity he  had,  in  consequence,  of 
mixing  in  the  society  of  his  equals  in 
age  and  intellect.  Brought  up  en- 
tirely at  home,  his  progress  in  the 
common  branches  of  education  was, 
without  any  great  display  of  preco- 
city, rather  in  advance  of  the  gene- 
rality of  boys  of  his  own  standing; 
partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  turn 
which  even  his  amusements  took 
from  the  first.  His  sole  associate 
was  the  son  of  the  village  'apothe- 
cary, a  boy  about  two 'years  older 
than  himself,  whose  father,  being 
really  clever  in  his  profession,  and  a 
good  operative  chemist,  had  con- 
structed for  himself  a  small  labora- 
tory, in  which,  as  he  was  fond  of 
children,  the  two  boys  spent  a  great 
portion  of  their  leisure  time,  witness- 
ing many  of  those  little  experiments 
so  attractive  to  youth,  and  in  time 
aspiring  to  imitate  what  they  ad- 
mired. 

In  such  society,  it  is  not  surprising 

that  Frederick  S should  imbibe 

a  strong  taste  for  the  science  which 
formed  his  principal  amusement ;  or 
that,  when,  in  process  of  time,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  choose  his  walk 
in  life,  a  profession  so  intimately 
connected  with  his  favourite  pursuit, 
as  that  of  medicine,  should  be  eagerly 
selected.  No  opposition  was  offered 
by  my  friend,  who,  knowing  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  own  income  would 
expire  with  his  life,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder would  prove  an  insufficient 
resource  to  his  grandchild,  was  only 
anxious  that  he  should  follow  such  a 
path  as  should  secure  him  that  mo- 
derate and  respectable  competency 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  conducive 
to  real  happiness  than  a  more  ele- 
vated or  wealthy  station.  Frederick 
was,  accordingly,  at  the  proper  age, 
matriculatedat  Oxford,  with  the  view 
of  studying  the  higher  branches  of 
medicine,  a  few  months  after  his 
friend,  John  W»— ,  had  proceeded 
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to  Leyden,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  surgery,  in  the  hospitals  and  lec- 
ture-rooms attached  to  that  univer- 
sity. The  boyish  intimacy  of  their 
younger  days  did  not,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  yield  to  separation ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  close  correspondence  was 
kept  up  between  them.  Dr  Harris 
was  even  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
Frederick  to  take  a  trip  to  Hol- 
land to  see  his  friend  ;  and  John  re- 
turned the  visit  to  Frederick  at  Ox- 
ford. Satisfactory  as,  for  some  time, 
were  the  accounts  of  the  general 

course  of  Frederick  S 's  studies, 

by  degrees  rumours  of  a  less  plea- 
sant nature  reached  the  ears  of  some 
ef  his  friends ;  to  the  vicarage,  how- 
ever, I  have  reason  to  believe,  they 
never  penetrated.  The  good  old 
Doctor  was  too  well  beloved  in  the 
parish  for  any  one  voluntarily  to  give 
him  pain ;  and,  after  all,  nothing  be- 
yond whispers  and  surmises  had 

reached   X ,  when  the   worthy 

vicar  was  surprised,  on  a  sudden,  by 
a  request  from  his  grandchild,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  take  his 
name  off  the  books  of  the  university, 
and  proceed  to  finish  his  education 

in  conjunction  with  his  friend  W 

at  Leyden.  Such  a  proposal,  made, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  period  for 
his  graduating  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant, both  surprised  and  grieved  the 
Doctor;  he  combated  the  design 
with  more  perseverance  than  he  had 
ever  been  known  to  exert  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  declared  wish  of  his  dar- 
ling boy  before,  but,  as  usual,  gave 
way  when  more  strongly  pressed, 
from  sheer  inability  to  persist  in  a 
refusal  which  seemed  to  give  so 
much  pain  to  Frederick,  especially 
when  the  latter,  with  more  energy 
than  was  quite  becoming  their  rela- 
tive situations,  expressed  his  positive 
determination  of  not  returning  to 
Oxford,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  his  grandfather's  decision.  My 
friend,  his  mind  perhaps  a  little 
weakened  by  a  short,  but  severe 
nervous  attack,  which  he  had  scarce- 
ly recovered  from,  at  length  yielded 
a  reluctant  consent,  and  Frederick 
quitted  England.  It  was  not,  till 
some  months  had  elapsed  after  his 
departure,  that  I  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  eager  desire  of  availing 
himself  of  opportunities  for  study 
abroad,  not  afforded  him  at  home, 
was  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  princi- 


pal, reason  which  had  drawn  Frede- 
rick so  abruptly  from  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter. A  chance  visit  to  the  university, 
#nd  a  conversation  with  a  senior  fel- 
low belonging  to  his  late  college, 
convinced  me  of  this;  still  I  found 
it  impossible  to  extract  from  the  lat- 
ter the  precise  nature  of  his  offence. 
That  he  had  given  way  to  most  cul- 
pable indulgences,  I  had  before  heard 
hinted ;  and,  when  I  recollected,  how 
he  had  been  at  once  launched  from 
a  state  of  what  might  be  well  called 
seclusion,  into  a  world  where  so 
many  enticements  were  lying  in  wait 
to  allure,  with  liberty,  example,  every 
thing,  to  tempt  him  from  the  straight 
road,  regret,  I  frankly  own,  was 
more  the  predominant  feeling  in  my 
mind  than  either  surprise  or  con- 
demnation. But  here  was  evidently 
something  more  than  mere  ordinary 
excess — some  act  of  profligacy,  per- 
haps of  a  deeper  stain,  which  had 
induced  his  superiors,  who,  at  first, 
had  been  loud  in  his  praises,  to  de- 
sire him  to  withdraw  himself  quietly, 
but  for  ever ;  and  such  an  intimation, 
I  found,  had,  in  fact,  been  conveyed 
to  him,  from  an  authority  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resist.  Seeing 
that  my  informant  was  determined 
not  to  be  explicit,  I  did  not  press  for 
a  disclosure  which,  if  made,  would, 
in  all  probability,  only  have  given 
me  pain,  and  that  the  rather,  as  my 
old  friend  the  Doctor  had  recently 
obtained  a  valuable  living  from  Lord 

M ,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 

the  market-town  in  which  I  resided, 
where  he  now  was,  amusing  him- 
self in  putting  his  grounds  into 
order,  ornamenting  his  house,  and 

fetting  every  thing  ready  against 
is  grandson's  expected  visit  in  the 
following  autumn.  October  came, 
and  with  it  came  Frederick :  he  rode 
over  more  than  once  to  see  me, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  Doc- 
tor, between  whom  and  myself  a  re- 
cent domestic  loss  on  my  part  had 
drawn  the  chords  of  sympathy  still 
closer. 

More  than  two  years  had  flown 
on  in  this  way,  in  which  Frederick 

S had    as    many   times  made 

temporary  visits  to  his  native  coun- 
try. The  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn, and  finally  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  when  the  sudden 
illness  of  a  near  relative  obliged  me 
to  take  a  journey  into  Lancashire, 
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my  old  friend,  who  had  himself  a  cu- 
rate, kindly  offering  to  take  up  his 
quarters  at  my  parsonage,  and  super- 
intend the  concerns  of  my  parish  till 
my  return.  Alas  !  when  I  saw  him 
next,  he  was  on  the  bed  of  death. 

My  absence  was  necessarily  pro- 
longed much  beyond  what  I  had  anti- 
cipated. A  letter,  with  a  foreign  post- 
mark, had,  I  afterwards  found,  been 
brought  over  from  his  own  house  to 
my  venerable  substitute  in  the  inter- 
val, and,  barely  giving  himself  time 
to  transfer  the  charge  he  had  under- 
taken to  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
he  had  hurried  off  at  once  to  Ley- 
den.  His  arrival  there  was,  however, 
too  late.  Frederick  was  dead,  killed 
in  a  duel,  occasioned,  it  was  said,  by 
no  ordinary  provocation  on  his  part, 
although  the  flight  of  his  antagonist 
had  added  to  the  mystery  which  en- 
veloped its  origin.  The  long  jour- 
ney, its  melancholy  termination,  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  all  my 
poor  friend's  earthly  hopes,  were 
too  much  for  him.  He  appeared, 
too — as  I  was  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  in  which  I 
found  him,  when  his  summons  at 
length  had  brought  me  to  his  bed- 
side— to  have  received  some  sudden 
and  unaccountable  shock,  which  even 
the  death  of  his  grandson  was  inade- 
quate to  explain.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  wildness  in  his  fast-glazing 
eye,  which  mingled  strangely  with 
the  glance  of  satisfaction  thrown  up- 
on me  as  he  pressed  my  hand ;  he 
endeavoured  to  raise  himself,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  fell  back  in 
the  effort,  and  closed  his  eyes  for 
ever.  I  buried  him  there,  by  the  side 
of  the  object  of  his  more  than  pa- 
rental affection,  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  is  from  the  papers  that  I  discover- 
ed in  his  travelling-case  that  I  submit 
the  following  extracts,  without,  how- 
ever, presuming  to  advance  an  opi- 
nion on  the  strange  circumstances 
which  they  detail,  or  even  as  to  the 
connexion  which  some  may  fancy 
they  discover  between  different  parts 
of  them. 

The  first  was  evidently  written  at 
my  own  house,  and  bears  date  Au- 
gustthe  15th,  18—,  about  three  weeks 
after  my  own  departure  for  Preston. 

It  begins  thus — 

"  Tuesday,  August  15. — Poor  girl ! 
I  forget  who  it  is  that  says, « the  real 
ills  of  life  are  light  in  comparison 


with  fancied  evils;'  and  certainly  the 
scene  I  have  just  witnessed  goes 
some  way  towards  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis.  Among  the 
afflictions  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  a 
diseased  imagination  is  far  from 
being  the  lightest,  even  when  con- 
sidered separately,  and  without  ta- 
king into  the  account  those  bodily 
pains  and  sufferings  which,  so  close 
is  the  connexion  between  mind  and 
matter,  are  but  too  frequently  attend- 
ant upon  any  disorder  of  the  fancy. 
Seldom  has  my  interest  been  more 
powerfully  excited  than  by  poor 
Mary  G .  Her  age,  her  appear- 
ance, her  pale,  melancholy  features, 
the  very  contour  of  her  countenance, 
all  conspired  to  remind  me,  but  too 
forcibly,  of  one  who,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, is  never  long  absent  from  my 
thoughts — but  enough  of  this. 

"  A  fine  morning  had  succeeded 
one  of  the  most  tempestuous  nights 
I  ever  remember,  and  I  was  just  sit- 
ting down  to  a  substantial  breakfast, 

which  the  care  of  my  friend  S '» 

housekeeper,  kind-hearted  Madam 
Janet,  had  prepared  for  me,  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to 
the  sick-bed  of  a  young  parishioner 
whom  I  had  frequently  seen  in  my 
walks,  and  had  remarked  for  the  re- 
gularity of  her  attendance  at  divine 
worship.  Mary  G  is  the  elder 
of  two  daughters,  residing  with  their 
mother,  the  widow  of  an  attorney, 
who,  dying  suddenly  in  the  prime  of 
life,  left  his  family  but  slenderly 
provided  for.  A  strict  though  not 
parsimonious  economy  has,  how- 
ever, enabled  them  to  live  with  an 
appearance  of  respectability  and 
comfort ;  and  from  the  personal  at- 
tractions which  both  the  girls  pos- 
sess, their  mother  is  evidently  not 
without  hopes  of  seeing  one  at  least 
of  them  advantageously  settled  in 
life.  As  far  as  poor  Mary  is  con- 
cerned, I  fear  she  is  doomed  to  in- 
evitable disappointment,  as  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  consumption  has 
not  laid  its  wasting  finger  upon  her; 
while  this  last  recurrence,  of  what  I 
cannot  but  believe  to  be  a  most  for- 
midable epileptic  attack,  threatens  to 
shake  out,  with  even  added  velocity, 
the  little  sand  that  may  yet  remain 
within  the  hour-glass  of  time.  Her 
very  delusion,  too,  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as,  by  adding  to  bodily  illness 
the  agitation  of  superstitious  terror, 
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can  scarcely  fail  to  accelerate  the 
catastrophe,  which  I  think  I  see  fast 
approaching. 

"  Before  I  was  introduced  into  the 
sick-room,  her  Bister,  who  had  been 
watching  ray  arrival  from  the  win- 
dow, took  me  into  their  little  par- 
lour, and,  after  the  usual  civilities, 
began  to  prepare  me  for  the  visit  I 
was  about  to  pay.  Her  countenance 
was  marked  at  once  with  trouble  and 
alarm,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
which  some  internal  emotion,  rather 
than  the  fear  of  disturbing  the  inva- 
lid in  a  distant  room,  had  subdued 
almost  to  a  whisperj  informed  me 
that  my  presence  was  becomejieces- 
sary,  not  more  as  a  clergyman  than 
a  magistrate  ;  that  the  disorder  with 
which  her  sister  had,  during  the 
night,  been  so  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably seized,  was  one  of  no  com- 
mon kind,  but  attended  with  .circum- 
stances which,  coupled  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  sufferer,  took  it  out 
of  all  ordinary  calculations,  and,  to 
use  her  own  expression,  that  '  ma- 
lice was  at  the  bottom  of  it.'  Natu- 
rally supposing  that  these  insinua- 
tions were  intended  to  intimate  the 
partaking  of  some  deleterious  sub- 
stance on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  I 
enquired  what  reason  she  had  for 
supposing,  in  the  first  place,  that  any 
thing  of  a  poisonous  nature  had  been 
administered  at  all ;  and,  secondly, 
what  possible  incitement  any  human 
being  could  have  for  the  perpetration 
of  so  foul  a  deed  towards  so  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  an  individual? 
Her  answer  considerably  relieved 
the  apprehensions  I  had  begun  to 
entertain  lest  the  poor  girl  should, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  have  her- 
eelf  been  attempting  to  rush  uncalled 
into  the  presence  of  her  Creator ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  surprised  me  not  a 
little  by  its  apparent  want  of  ration- 
ality and  common  sense.  She  had 
no  reason  to  believe,  she  said,  that 
her  sister  had  taken  poison,  or  that 
any  attempt  upon  her  life  had  been 
made,  or  was,  perhaps,  contem- 
plated, but  that  '  still  malice  was  at 
work,'  the  malice  of  villains  or 
fiends,  or  of  both  combined;  that 
no  causes  purely  natural  would  suf- 
fice to  account  for  the  state  in  which 
her  sister  had  been  now  twice  placed, 
or  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  she 
had  undergone  while  in  that  state, 
and  that  she  was  determined  the 


whole  affair  should  undergo  a  tho- 
rough investigation.  Seeing  that  the 
poor  girl  was  now  herself  labouring 
under  a  great  degree  of  excitement, 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
at  that  moment  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  absurdity  of  her  opinion, 
but  applied  myself  to  the  tranquil- 
lizing her  mind  by  assurances  of  a 
proper  enquiry,  and  then  drew  her 
attention  to  the  symptoms  of  the  in- 
disposition, and  the  way  in  which  it 
had  first  made  its  appearance. 

"  The  violence  of  the  storm  last  night 
had,  I  found,  induced  the  whole  of 
the  family  to  sit  up  far  beyond  their 
usual  hour,  till,  wearied  out  at  length, 
and,  as  their  mother  observed, '  tired 
of  burning  fire  and  candle  to  no  pur- 
pose,' they  retired  to  their  several 
chambers.  The  sisters  occupied  the 
same  room  ;  Elizabeth  was  already 
at  their  humble  toilet,  and  had  com- 
menced the  arrangement  of  her  hair 
for  the  night,  when  her  attention 
was  at  once  drawn  from  her  em- 
ployment, by  a  half  smothered  shriek 
and  exclamation  from  her  sister, 
who,  in  her  delicate  state  of  health, 
had  found  walking  up  two  flights  of 
stairs,  perhaps  a  little  more  quick- 
ly than  usual,  an  exertion,  to  recover 
from  which  she  had  seated  herself 
in  a  large  arm-chair.  Turning  hastily 
at  the  sound,  she  perceived  Mary 
deadly  pale,  grasping,  as  it  were 
convulsively,  each  arm  of  the  chair 
which  supported  her,  and  bending 
forward  in  the  attitude  of  listening  : 
her  lips  were  trembling  and  blood- 
less, cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  forehead,  and  in  an  instant 
atter,  exclaiming  in  a  piercing  tone, 
'  Hark  !  they  are  calling  me  again  ! 
it  is — it  is  the  same  voice  !  Oh  no  ! 
no  ! — Oh  my  God !  save  me,  Betsy, 
— hold  me — save  me  !'  she  fell  for- 
wards upon  the  floor.  Elizabeth  flew 
to  her  assistance,  raised  her,  and  by 
her  cries  brought  both  her  mother, 
who  had  not  yet  got  into  bed,  and 
their  only  servant  girl,  to  her  aid. 
The  latter  was  dispatched  at  once 
for  medical  help,  but,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sufferer,  it  was  much 
to  be  feared  that  sho  would  soon  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Her  agonized 
parent  and  sister  succeeded  in  bear- 
ing her  between  them  and  placing 
her  on  the  bed :  a  faint  and  intermit- 
tent pulsation  was  for  a  while  per- 
ceptible, but  in  a  few  moments  a 
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general  shudder  shook  the  whole 
body ;  the  pulse  ceased,  the  eyes 
became  fixed  and  glassy,  the  jaw 
dropped,  a  cold  clamminess  usurped 
the  place  of  the  genial  warmth  of 

life.  Before  Mr  I arrived,  every 

tiling  announced  that  dissolution  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  freed  spirit 
had  quitted  its  mortal  tenement. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  surgeon 
confirmed  their  worst  apprehensions; 
a  vein  was  opened,  but  the  blood  re- 
fused to  flow,  and  Mr  I  pro- 
nounced that  the  vital  spark  was  in- 
deed extinguished.  The  poor  mother, 
whose  attachment  to  her  children 
was  perhaps  the  more  powerful,  as 
they  were  the  sole  relatives  or  con- 
nexions she  had  in  the  world,  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  grief  amounting 
almost  to  frenzy ;  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  was  removed  to  her 
own  room,  by  the  united  strength 
of  her  daughter  and  medical  adviser. 
Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  the 
endeavour  at  calming  her  transports; 
they  had  succeeded,  however,  to  a 

certain   extent,  and   Mr  I had 

taken  his  leave,  when  Elizabeth,  re- 
entering  the  bedchamber  in  which 
her  sister  lay,  in  order  to  pay  the  last 
sad  duties  to  her  corpse,  was  horror- 
struck  at  seeing  a  rosy  stream  of 
blood  running  down  the  side  of  the 
counterpane  to  the  floor.  Her  ex- 
clamation brought  the  girl  again  to 
her  side,  when  it  was  perceived,  to 
their  astonishment,  that  the  sanguine 
stream  proceeded  from  the  arm  of 
the  body,  which  was  now  manifesting 
signs  of  returning  life.  The  half- 
frantic  mother  flew  to  the  room,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could 
prevent  her,  in  her  agitation,  from 
so  acting  as  to  extinguish  for  ever 
the  hope  which  had  begun  to  rise  in 
their  bosoms.  A  long-drawn  sigh, 
amounting  almost  to  a  groan,  fol- 
lowed by  several  convulsive  gasp- 
ings,  was  the  prelude  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  animal  functions  in  poor 
Mary ;  a  shriek,  almost  preternatu- 
rally  loud,  considering  her  state  of 
exhaustion,  succeeded ;  but  she  did 
recover,  and  with  the  help  of  restora- 
tives, was  well  enough  towards 
morning  to  express  a  strong  desire 
that  I  should  be  sent  for, — a  desire 
the  more  readily  complied  with,  in- 
asmuch as  the  strange  expressions 
and  declarations  she  had  made  since 
her  restoration  to  consciousness, had 


filled  her  sister  with  the  most  hor- 
rible suspicions.  The  nature  of 
these  suspicions  was  such  as  would 
at  any  other  time,  perhaps,  have 
raised  a  smile  upon  my  lips ;  but  the 
distress,  and  even  agony  of  the  poor 
girl,  as  she  half  hinted  and  half  ex- 
pressed them,  were  such  as  entirely 
to  preclude  every  sensation  at  all 
approaching  to  mirth.  Without 
endeavouring,  therefore,  to  combat 
ideas,  evidently  too  strongly  impres- 
sed upon  her  mind  at  the  moment 
to  admit  of  present  refutation,  I 
merely  used  a  few  encouraging 
words,  and  requested  her  to  precede 
me  to  the  sick-chamber. 

"  The  invalid  was  lying  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bed,  partly  dressed,  and 
wearing  a  white  dimity  wrapping- 
gown,the  colour  of  which  correspond- 
ed but  too  well  with  the  deadly  pale- 
ness of  her  complexion.  Her  cheek 
was  wan  and  sunken,  giving  an  extra- 
ordinary prominence  to  her  eye, 
which  gleamed  wi^h  a  lustrous  bril- 
liancy not  unfrequently  characteristic 
of  the  aberration  of  intellect.  I  took 
her  hand;  it  was  chill  and  clammy, 
the  pulse  feeble  and  intermittent, 
and  the  general  debility  of  her  frame 
was  such,  that  I  would  fain  have 
persuaded  her  to  defer  any  conver- 
sation which,  in  her  present  state, 
she  might  not  be  equal  to  support. 
Her  positive  assurance  that,  until 
she  had  disburdened  herself  of 
what  she  called  her '  dreadful  secret,' 
she  could  know  no  rest  either  of 
mind  or  body,  at  length  induced  me 
to  comply  with  her  wish,  opposition 
to  which,  in  her  then  frame  of  mind, 
might  perhaps  be  attended  with  even 
worse  effects  than  its  indulgence. 
I  bowed  acquiescence,  and  in  a  low 
and  faltering  voice,  with  frequent  in- 
terruptions, occasioned  by  her  weak- 
ness, she  gave  me  the  following 
singular  account  of  the  sensations 
which  she  averred  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  her  during  her  trance : — 

"'  This,  sir,'  she  began,  'is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  cruelty  of  others 
has,  for  what  purpose  I  am  unable 
to  conjecture,  put  me  to  a  degree  of 
torture  which  1  can  compare  to  no 
suffering,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  I  have  ever  before  experienced . 
On  a  former  occasion  I  was  willing  to 
believe  it  the  mere  effect  of  a  hideous 
dream,  or  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
the  nightmare ;  but  this  repetition, 
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and  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
was  last  summoned,  at  a  time  too 
when  I  had  not  even  composed  my- 
self to  rest,  fatally  convinced  me 
of  the  reality  of  what  I  have  seen, 
and  suffered. 

" '  This  is  no  time  for  concealments 
of  any  kind.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  since  I  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  occasionally  encountering  in 
my  walks  a  young  man  of  preposses- 
sing appearance  and  gentlemanly 
deportment :  he  was  always  alone, 
generally  reading,  but  I  could  not  be 
long  in  doubt  that  these  rencontres, 
which  became  every  week  more 
frequent,  were  not  the  effect  of 
accident,  or  that  his  attention,  when 
we  did  meet,  was  less  directed  to  his 
book  than  to  my  sister  and  myself. 
He  even  seemed  to  wish  to  address 
us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  have 
taken  some  other  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  had  not  one  been  afforded 
him  by  a  strange  dog  attacking  us, 
one  Sunday  morning,  in  our  Avay  to 
church,  which  he  beat  off,  and  made 
use  of  this  little  service  to  promote 
an  acquaintance.  His  name,  he  said, 
was  Francis  Somers,  and  that  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  the  same 
name,  resident  a  few  miles  from 

X .    He  gave  us  to  understand 

that  he  was  himself  studying  surgery 
with  the  view  to  a  medical  appoint- 
ment in  one  of  the  colonies.  You 
are  not  to  suppose,  sir,  that  he  had 
entered  thus  into  his  concerns  at  the 
first  interview;  it  was  not  till  our 
acquaintance  had  ripened,  and  he  had 
visited  our  house  more  than  once 
with  my  mother's  sanction,  that  these 
particulars  were  elicited.  He  never 
disguised,  from  the  first,  that  an  at- 
tachment to  myself  was  his  object 
originally  in  introducing  himself  to 
our  notice;  as  his  prospects  were 
comparatively  flattering,  my  mother 
did  not  raise  any  impediment  to  his 
attentions,  and  I  own  I  received 
them  with  pleasure. 

"'  Days  and  weeks  elapsed,  and  al- 
though the  distance  at  which  his 
relation  resided,  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
course, yet  neither  was  it  so  great  as 
to  preclude  his  frequent  visits.  The 
interval  of  a  day,  or  at  most  of  two, 
was  all  that  intervened,  and  these 
temporary  absences  certainly  did  not 
decrease  the  pleasure  of  the  meetings 
with  which  they  terminated.  At 


length  a  pensive  expression  began 
to  exhibit  itself  upon  his  countenance, 
and  I  could  not  but  remark  that  at 
every  visit  he  became  more  abstracted 
and  reserved.  The  eye  of  affection 
is  not  slow  to  detect  any  symptom  of 
uneasiness  in  a  quarter  dear  to  it. 
I  spoke  to  him,  questioned  him  on 
the  subject;  his  answer  was  evasive, 
and  I  said  no  more.  My  mother  too, 
however,  had  marked  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  melancholy,  and  pressed 
him  more  strongly.  He  at  length  ad- 
mitted that  his  spirits  were  depressed, 
and  that  their  depression  was  caused 
by  the  necessity  of  an  early  though 
but  a  temporary  separation.  His 
uncle,  and  only  friend,  he  said,  had 
long  insisted  on  his  spending  some 
months  on  the  Continent,  with  the 
view  of  completing  his  professional 
education,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
fast  approaching  when  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  commence  his 
journey.  A  look  made  the  enquiry 
which  my  tongue  refused  to  utter. 
"  Yes,  dearest  Mary,"  was  his  reply, 
"  I  have  communicated  our  attach- 
ment to  him,  partially  at  least,  and 
though  I  dare  not  say  that  the  inti- 
mation was  received  as  I  could  have 
wished,  yet  I  have,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  no  fair  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  reply. 

"  The  completion  of  my  studies,  and 
my  settlement  in  the  world,  must,  my 
uncle  told  me,  be  the  first  consider- 
ation ;  when  these  material  points 
were  achieved,  he  should  not  inter- 
fere with  any  arrangement  that  might 
be  found  essential  to  my  happiness ; 
at  the  same  time  he  has  positively 
'refused  to  sanction  any  engagement 
at  present,  which  may,  he  says,  have 
a  tendency  to  divert  my  attention 
from  those  studies,  on  the  due  pro- 
secution of  which  my  future  situa- 
tion in  life  must  depend.  A  com- 
promise between  love  and  duty  was 
eventually  wrung  from  me,  though 
reluctantly;  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  proceed  immediately  to  my  des- 
tination abroad,  with  a  full  under- 
standing that  on  my  return,  a  twelve- 
month hence,  no  obstacle  shall  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  what  are,  I 
trust,  our  mutual  wishes." 

" '  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  with  which  I  received  this 
communication,  nor  will  it  be  neces* 
sary  to  say  any  thing  of  what  passed 
at  the  few  interviews  which  took 
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place  before  Francis  quitted  X-^— . 
The  evening  immediately  previous  to 
that  of  his  departure  he  passed  in 
this  house,  and  before  we  separated, 
renewed  his  protestations  of  an  un- 
changeable affection,  requiring  a  si- 
milar assurance  from  me  in  return. 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  it.  "  Be 
satisfied,  my  dear  Francis,"  said  1, 
"  that  no  diminution  in  the  regard  I 
have  avowed  can  ever  take  place, 
and,  though  absent  in  body,  my  heart 
and  soul  will  still  be  with  you."— 
"  Swear  this,"  he  cried,  with  a  sud- 
denness and  energy  which  surprised, 
and  rather  startled  me; "  promise  that 
you  will  be  with  me  in  spirit,  at  least, 
when  I  am  far  away."  I  gave  him 
my  hand,  but  that  was  not  sufficient. 
"  One  of  these  dark  shining  ringlets, 
my  dear  Mary,"  said  he,  "  as  a  pledge 
that  you  will  not  forget  your  vow  j" 
I  suffered  him  to  take  the  scissors 
from  my  work-box,  and  to  sever  a 
lock  of  my  hair,  which  he  placed 
in  his  bosom.  The  next  day  he  was 
pursuing  his  journey,  and  the  waves 
were  already  bearing  him  from  Eng- 
land. 

" '  I  had  letters  from  him  repeatedly 
during  the  first  three  months  of  his 
absence;  they  spoke  of  his  health, 
his  prospects,  and  of  his  love,  but  by 
degrees  the  intervals  between  each 
arrival  became  longer,  and  I  fancied 
I  perceived  some  falling  off  from  that 
warmth  of  expression  which  at  first 
characterised  his  communications. 

" '  One  night  I  had  retired  to  rest, 
rather  later  than  usual,  having  sat 
by  the  bedside,  reading  and  compa- 
ring his  last  brief  note  with  some  of 
his  earlier  letters,  and  endeavouring 
to  convince  myself  that  my  appre- 
hensions of  his  fickleness  were  un- 
founded, when  an  undefinable  sensa- 
tion of  restlessness  and  anxiety  seized 
upon  me.  I  cannot  compare  it  to 
any  thing  I  had  ever  experienced  be- 


about  to  undertake  a  long  and  un- 
pleasant journey,  leaving  those  we 
love  behind  us.  More  than  once  did 
I  raise  myself  in  my  bed,  and  listen, 
fancying  that  I  heard  myself  called, 
and  on  each  of  those  occasions  the 
fluttering  of  my  heart  increased. 
Twice  I  was  on  the  point  of  calling 
to  my  sister,  who  then  slept  in  an 
adjoining  room,  but  she  had  gone  to 
bed  indisposed,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  disturb  either  her  or  my 
mother,  checked  me ;  the  large  clock 
in  the  room  below  at  this  moment 
began  to  strike  the  hour  of  twelve. 
I  distinctly  heard  its  vibrations,  but 
ere  its  sounds  had  ceased,  a  burning 
heat,  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been  applied 
to  my  temple,  was  succeeded  by  a 
dizziness,  a  swoon,  a  total  loss  of 
consciousness  as  to  where  or  in  what 
situation  I  was. 

" '  A  pain,  violent,  sharp,  and  pier- 
cing, as  though  my  whole  frame  were 
lacerated  by  some  keen-edged  wea- 
pon, roused  me  from  this  stupor,— 
but  where  was  I  ?  Every  thing  \yas 
strange  around  me — a  shadowy  dim- 
ness rendered  every  object  indis- 
tinctand  uncertain;  methought,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  seated  in  a  large 
antique  high-backed  chair,  several  of 
which  were  near,  their  tall  black 
carved  frames  and  seats  interwoven 
with  a  lattice  work  of  cane.  The 
apartment  in  which  I  sat  was  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  from  its 
sloping  roof,  seemed  to  be  the  upper 
story  of  the  edifice,  a  fact  confirmed 
by  the  moon  shining  without,  in  full 
effulgence,  on  a  large  round  tower, 
which  its  light  rendered  plainly  visi- 
ble through  the  open  casement,  and 
the  summit  of  which  seemed  but 
little  superior  in  elevation  to  the 
room  I  occupied.  Rather  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  distance,  the  spire 
ot  some  cathedral,  or  lofty  church, 
was  visible,  while  sundry  gable  ends, 
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fore ;  my  pulse  fluttered,  my  heart     and  tops  of  houses,  told  me  I  was  in 
beat  with  a  quickness  and  violence     the  midst  of  a  populous,  but  un- 
known city. 

" '  The  apartment  itself  had  some- 
thing strange  in  its  appearance  ;  and 
in  the  character  of  its  furniture  and 
appurtenances  bore  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  any  I  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  fireplace  was  large  and 


which  alarmed  me,  and  a  strange 
tremour  shook  my  whole  frame.  I 
retired  hastily  to  bed,  in  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  so  unpleasant  a  sensa- 
tion, but  in  vain;  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  I  knew  not  what,  occupied 
my  mind,  and  vainly  did  I  endeavour 
to  shake  it  off.  I  can  compare  my 
feelings  to  nothing  but  those  which 
we  sometimes  experience  when 


wide,  with  a  pair  of  what  are  some- 
times called  andirons,  betokening 
that  wood,  was  the  principal,  if  not 
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the  only  fuel  consumed  within  its 
recess ;  a  huge  fire  was  now  blazing 
in  it,  the  light  from  which  rendered 
visible  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
chamber.  Over  a  lofty  old-fashion- 
ed mantelpiece,  carved  heavily  in 
imitation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  hung 
a  half-length  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
in  a  dark  coloured  foreign  habit,  with 
a  peaked  beard  and  mustaches,  one 
hand  resting  upon  a  table,  the  other 
supporting  a  sort  of  baton,  or  short 
military  staff,  the  summit  of  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  silver  dove. 
Several  antique  chairs,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  those  already  mention- 
ed, surrounded  a  massive  oaken 
table,  the  length  of  which  much  ex- 
ceeded its  width.  At  the  lower  end 
of  this  piece  of  furniture,  stood  the 
chair  I  occupied ;  on  the  upper,  was 
placed  a  small  chafing  dish,  filled 
with  burning  coals,  and  darting  forth 
occasionally  long  flashes  of  various 
coloured  fire,  the  brilliance  of  which 
made  itself  visible,  even  above  the 
strong  illumination  emitted  from  the 
chimney.  Two  huge  black  japanned 
cabinets,  with  claw  feet,  reflecting 
from  their  polished  surfaces  the  ef- 
fulgence of  the  flame,  were  placed 
one  on  each  side  the  casement  win- 
dow to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
with  a  few  shelves  loaded  with  books, 
many  of  which  were  also  strewed  in 
disorder  on  the  floor,  completed  the 
list  of  the  furniture  in  the  apartment. 
Some  strange  looking  instrument,  of 
unknown  form  and  purpose,  lay  on 
the  table  near  the  chafing  dish,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  a  miniature 
portrait  of  myself  hung,  reflected  by 
a  small  oval  mirror  in  a  dark  colour- 
ed frame,  while  a  large  open  volume, 
traced  with  strange  characters,  of  the 
colour  of  blood,  lay  in  front ;  a  gob- 
let, containing  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
of  the  same  ensanguined  hue,  was 
by  its  side. 

" '  But  of  the  objects  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  none  ar- 
rested my  attention  so  forcibly  as 
two  others.  These  were  the  figures 
of  two  young  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  only  separated  from  me  by  the 
table.  They  were  dressed  alike,  each 
in  a  long  flowing  gown,  made  of  some 
sad  coloured  stuff,  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  crimson  girdle  ;  one 
of  them,  the  shorter  of  the  two,  was 
occupied  in  feeding  the  embers  of 
the  chafing  dish  with  a  resinous 


powder,  which  produced  and  main- 
tained a  brilliant  but  flickering  blaze, 
to  the  action  of  which  his  companion 
was  exposing  a  long  lock  of  dark 
chestnut  hah\that  shrank  and  shrivel- 
led as  it  approached  the  flame.  But, 
oh  God  !  that  hair,  and  the  form  of 
him  who  held  it!  that  face!  those 
features !  not  for  one  instant  could 
I  entertain  a  doubt  it  was  He ! 
Francis!  the  lock  he  grasped  was 
mine,  the  very  pledge  of  affection  I 
had  given  him,  and  still,  as  it  par- 
tially encountered  the  fire,  a  burning 
heat  seemed  to  scorch  the  temple 
from  which  it  had  been  taken,  con- 
veying a  torturing  sensation  that  af- 
fected my  very  brain. 

"'How  shall  I  proceed— but  no, 
it  is  impossible,  not  even  to  you,  sir, 
can  I — dare  I — recount  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  unhallowed  night  of  hor- 
ror and  of  shame.  Were  my  life  ex- 
tended to  a  term  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  Patriarchs  of  old,  never 
could  its  detestable,  its  damning  pol- 
lutions be  effaced  from  my  remem- 
brance ;  and,  oh !  above  all,  never 
could  I  forget  the  diabolical  glee 
which  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  my 
fiendish  tormentors,  as  they  witness- 
ed the  worse  than  useless  struggles 
of  their  miserable  victim.  Oh  !  why 
was  it  not  permitted  me  to  take  re- 
fuge in  unconsciousness — nay,  in 
death  itself,  from  the  abominations 
of  which  I  was  compelled  to  be,  not 
only  a  witness,  but  a  partaker  ?  But 
it  is  enough,  sir;  I  will  not  further 
shock  your  nature  by  dwelling  long- 
er on  a  scene,  the  full  horrors  of 
which,  words,  if  I  even  dared  em- 
ploy any,  would  be  inadequate  to 
express ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
being  subjected  to  it,  how  long  I 
know  not,  but  certainly  for  more 
than  an  hour,  a  noise  from  below 
seemed  to  alarm  my  persecutors  ;  a 
pause  ensued,  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished, and,  as  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step ascending  a  staircase  became 
more  distinct,  my  forehead  felt  again 
the  excruciating  sensation  of  heat,  as 
the  embers, kindling  into  a  moment- 
ary flame,  betrayed  another  portion 
of  the  ringlet  consuming  in  the  blaze. 
Fresh  agonies  succeeded,  not  less 
severe,  and  of  a  similar  description 
to  those  which  had  seized  upon  me 
at  first.  Oblivion  again  followed, 
and,  on  being  at  length  restored  to 
consciousness,  I  found  myself  as  you 
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over  me.  Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  when 
and  how  is  this  to  end  ?  When  will 
my  spirit  be  left  in  peace  ?  Where, 
or  with  whom  shall  I  find  refuge  ?' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  emotions  with 
which  this  unhappy  girl's  narrative 
affected  me.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  her  story  was  delivered  in  the 
same  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
strain  in  which  I  have  transcribed 
its  substance.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  not  without  frequent  intervals, 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  that 
her  account  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion :  indeed,  many  passages  of 
her  strange  dream  were  not  without 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  reluctance 
communicated  at  all.  My  task  was 
no  easy  one ;  never,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life  spent  in  the  active  duties 
of  my  Christian  calling,  never  had  I 
been  summoned  to  such  a  confer- 
ence before. 

"  To  the  half  avowed  and  palliated 
confession  of  committed  guilt,  I  had 
often  listened,  and  pointed  out  the 
only  road  to  secure  its  forgiveness. 
I  had  succeeded  in  cheering  the 
spirit  of  despondency,  and  some- 
times even  in  calming  the  ravings  of 
despair  ;  but  here  I  had  a  different 
enemy  to  combat,  an  ineradicable 
prejudice  to  encounter,  evidently 
backed  by  no  common  share  of  su- 
perstition, and  confirmed  by  the 
mental  weakness  attendant  upon  se- 
vere bodily  pain.  To  argue  the  suf- 
ferer out  ot  an  opinion  eo  rooted, 
was  a  hopeless  attempt.  I  did,  how- 
ever, essay  it :  I  spoke  to  her  of  the 
strong  and  mysterious  connexion 
maintained  between  our  waking 
images,  and  those  which  haunt  us  in 
our  dreams,  arid  more  especially 
during  that  morbid  oppression  com- 
monly called  nightmare.  I  was  even 
enabled  to  adduce  myself  as  a  strong 
and  living  instance  of  the  excess  to 
which  fancy  sometimes  carries  her 
freaks  on  these  occasions;  and  by  au 
odd  coincidence,  the  impression 
made  upon  my  own  mind,  which  I 
adduced  as  an  example,  bore  no 
slight  resemblance  to  her  own.  I 
stated  to  her,  that  on  my  recovery 
from  the  fit  of  epilepsy,  which  had 
attacked  me  about  two  years  since, 
just  before  my  grandson  Frederick 
left  Oxford,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  persuade  myself 
that  I  had  not  visited  him  during  the 


see  me  now,  faint  and  exhausted, 
weakened  in  every  limb,  and  every 
fibre  quivering  with  agitation.  My 
groans  soon  brought  my  sister  to  my 
aid ;  it  was  long  before  I  could  sum- 
mon resolution  to  confide  even  to 
her  the  dreadful  secret,  and  when  I 
had  done  so,  her  strongest  efforts 
were  not  wanting  to  persuade  me 
that  I  had  been  labouring  under  a 
severe  attack  of  nightmare.  I  ceased 
to  argue,  but  I  was  not  convinced; 
the  whole  scene  was  then  too  pre- 
sent, too  awfully  real,  to  permit  me 
to  doubt  the  character  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  if,  when  a  few  days  had 
elapsed,  the  hopelessness  of  impart- 
ing to  others  the  conviction  I  enter- 
tained myself,  produced  in  me  an 
apparent  acquiescence  with  that  opi- 
nion, I  have  never  been  the  less  sa- 
tisfied that  no  cause  reducible  to  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  occasioned 
my  sufferings  on  that  hellish  even- 
ing. Whether  that  firm  belief 
might  have  eventually  yielded  to 
time,  whether  I  might  at  length  have 
been  brought  to  consider  all  that  had 
passed,  and  the  circumstances  which 
I  could  never  cease  to  remember,  as 
a  mere  phantasm,  the  offspring  of  a 
heated  imagination,  acting  upon  an 
enfeebled  body,  last  night  would 
have  dispelled  the  flattering  illusion 
• — last  night — last  night  was  the 
whole  horrible  scene  acted  over 
again  : — The  place — the  actors — the 
whole  infernal  apparatus  were  the 
same ; — the  same  insults,  the  same 
torments,  the  same  brutalities — all 
were  renewed,  save  that  the  period 
of  my  agony  was  not  so  prolonged. — 
I  became  sensible  to  an  incision  in 
my  arm,  though  the  hand  that  made 
it  was  not  visible ;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, my  persecutors  paused;  they 
were  manifestly  disconcerted,  and 
the  companion  of  him  whose  name 
shall  never  more  pass  my  lips,  mut- 
tered something  to  his  abettor  in 
evident  agitation;  the  formula  of  an 
oath  of  horrible  import  was  dictated 
to  me  in  terms  fearfully  distinct.  I 
refused  it  unhesitatingly ;  again  and 
again  was  it  proposed,  with  menaces 
I  tremble  to  think  on — but  I  refused; 
—the  same  sound  was  heard — inter- 
ruption was  evidently  apprehended, 
— the  same  ceremony  was  hastily 
repeated,  and  I  again  found  myself 
released,  lying  on  my  own  bed  with 
my  mother,  and  my  sister  weeping 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXIX. 
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interval  in  his  rooms  at  Bra/enose, 
and  even  conversed  both  with  him- 
self and  his  friend  W ,  seated  in 

hia  arm-chair,  and  gazing  through 
the  window  full  upon  the  statue  of 
Cain,  as  it  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle.  I  told  her  of 
the  pain  I  underwent  both  at  the 
commencement  and  termination  of 
my  attack,  of  the  extreme  lassitude 
that  succeeded;  but  my  efforts  were 
all  in  vain :  she  listened  to  me,  in- 
deed,  with  an  interest  almost  breath- 
less, especially  when  I  informed  her 
of  my  having  actually  experienced 
the  burning  sensation  in  the  brain 
alluded  to,  no  doubt  strong  attend- 
ant symptoms  of  this  peculiar  affec- 
tion, and  a  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  complaint;  but  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  I  failed  entirely  in 
shaking  the  rooted  opinion  which 
possessed  her,  that  her  spirit  had,  by 
some  nefarious  and  unhallowed 
means,  been  actually  subtracted  for 
a  time  from  its  earthly  tenement." 
#  *  *  *  # 

The  next  extract  which  I  shall 
give  from  my  old  friend's  memoran- 
da, is  dated  August  24th,  more  than 
a  week  subsequent  to  his  first  visit 

at  Mrs  G 's.  He  appears,  from 

his  papers,  to  have  visited  the  poor 
young  woman  more  than  once  du- 
ring the  interval,  and  to  have  afford- 
ed her  those  spiritual  consolations 
which  no  one  was  more  capable  of 
communicating.  His  patient,  for  so 
in  a  religious  sense  she  may  well  be 
termed,  had  been  sinking  under  the 
agitation  she  had  experienced ;  and 
the  constant  dread  she  was  under  of 
similar  sufferings,  operated  so  strong- 
ly on  a  frame  already  enervated,  that 
life  at  length  seemed  to  hang  only  by 
a  thread.  His  papers  go  on  to  say, 

"  I  have  just  seen  poor  Mary 
G ,  I  fear  for  the  last  time.  Na- 
ture is  evidently  quite  worn  out,  she 
is  aware  that  she  is  dying,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  termination  of  her 
existence  here,  not  only  with  resig- 
nation, but  with  joy.  It  is  clear 
that  her  dream,  or  what  she  persists 
in  calling  her  *  subtraction,'  has 
much  to  do  with  this.  For  the  last 
three  days,  her  behaviour  has  been 
altered ;  she  has  avoided  conversing 
on  the  subject  of  her  delusion,  and 
seems  to  wish  that  I  should  consi- 
der her  as  a  convert  to  my  view  of 
her  case,  This  may  perhaps  be  partly 


owing  to  the  flippancies  of  her  me- 
dical attendant  upon  the  subject,  for 

Mr   I has,  somehow  or  other, 

got  an  inkling  that  she  has  been  much 
agitated  by  a  dream,  and  thinks  to 
laugh  off  the  impression,  in  my  opi- 
nion injudiciously ;  but  though  a 
skilful  and  a  kiudhearted,  he  is  a 
young  man,  and  of  a  disposition, 
perhaps,  rather  too  mercurial  for  the 
chamber  of  a  nervous  invalid.  Her 
manner  has  since  been  much  more 
reserved  to  both  of  us :  in  my  case 
probably  because  she  suspects  me  of 
betraying  her  secret." 

***** 

"  August  26th.— Mary  G is  yet 

alive,  but  sinking  fast ;  her  cordiality 
towards  me  has  returned  since  her  sis- 
ter confessed  yesterday  that  she  had 


evidently 

her  confidence.  She  asked  me  this 
morning,  with  much  earnestness, 
'  What  I  believed  to  be  the  state  of 
departed  spirits  during  the  interval 
between  dissolution  and  the  final  day 
of  account  ?  And  whether  I  thought 
they  would  be  safe  in  another  world 
from  the  influence  of  wicked  per- 
sons employing  an  agency  more  than 
human?'  Poor  child! — One  can- 
not mistake  the  still  prevailing  bias 
of  her  mind — Poor  child!" 

*  #  I  * 

"August  2  7th. — It  is  nearly  over,sh  e 
is  sinking  rapidly,  but  quietly  and 
without  pain.  I  have  just  admini- 
stered to  her  the  sacred  elements, 
of  which  her  mother  partook.  Eliza- 
beth declined  doing  the  same;  she 
cannot,  she  says,  yet  bring  herself  to 
forgive  the  villain  who  has  destroyed 
her  sister.  It  is  singular  that  she,  a 
young  woman  of  good  plain  sense  in 
ordinary  matters,  should  so  easily 
adopt,  and  so  pertinaciously  retain,  a 
superstition  so  puerile  and  ridicu- 
lous. This  must  be  matter  of  future 
conversation  between  us;  at  present, 
with  the  form  of  the  dying  girl  before 
her  eyes,  it  were  vain  to  argue  with 
her.  The  mother,  I  find,  has  written 
to  young  Somcrs,  stating  the  danger- 
ous situation  of  his  affianced  wife  ; 
indignant,  as  she  justly  is,  at  his  long 
silence.  It  is  fortunate  that  she  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  her  daughter.  I  have  seen 
her  letter,  it  is  addressed  to  Mr  Fran- 
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cis  Somers,  in  the  Hogewoert,  at 
Leyden,  a  fellow-student,  then,  of 
Frederick's.  —  I  must  remember  to 
enquire  if  he  is  acquainted  with  this 
young  man." 

***** 

Mary  G ,  it  appears,  died  the 

same  night.  Before  her  departure,  she 
repeated  to  my  friend  the  singular 
story  she  had  before  told  him,  with- 
out any  material  variation  from  the 
detail  she  had  formerly  given.  To 
the  last  she  persisted  in  believing 
that  her  unworthy  lover  had  prac- 
tised upon  her  by  forbidden  arts. 
She  once  more  described  the  apart- 
ment with  great  minuteness,  and 
even  the  person  of  Francis's  alleged 
companion,  who  was,  she  said,  about 
the  middle  height,  hard  featured, 
with  a  rather  remarkable  scar  upon 
his  left  cheek,  extending  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  from  below  the  eye 
to  the  nose.  Several  pages  of  my 
reverend  friend's  manuscript  are  fill- 
ed with  reflections  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary confession,  which,  joined 
with  its  melancholy  termination, 
seems  to  have  produced  no  common 
effect  upon  him.  He  alludes  to  more 
than  one  subsequent  discussion  with 
the  surviving  sister,  and  piques  him- 
self on  having  made  some  progress 
in  convincing  her  of  the  folly  ot  her 
theory  respecting  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  illness  itself. 

His  memoranda  on  this,  and  other 
subjects,  are  continued  till  about  the 
middle  of  September,  when  a  break 
ensues,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the 
unwelcome  news  of  his  grandson's 
dangerous  state,  which  induced  him 
to  set  out  forthwith  for  Holland.  His 
arrival  at  Leyden,  was,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  too  late.  Frederick  S — — 
had  expired,  after  thirty  hours  in- 
tense suffering,  from  a  wound  recei- 
ved in  a  duel  with  a  brother  student. 
The  cause  of  quarrel  was  variously 
related ;  but,  according  to  his  land- 
lord's version,  it  had  originated  in 
some  silly  dispute  about  a  dream  of 
his  antagonist's,  who  had  been  the 
challenger.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
account  given  to  him,  as  he  said,  by 
Frederick's  friend  and  fellow  lodger, 

W ,  who  had  acted  as  second  on 

the  occasion,  thus  acquitting  himself 
of  an  obligation  of  the  same  kind,  due 
to  the  deceased,  whose  services  he 
had  put  in  requisition  about  a  year 
before,  on  a  similar  occasion,  when 


lie  had  himself  been  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  face. 

From  the  same  authority,  I  learned 
that  my  poor  friend  was  much  af- 
fected on  finding  that  his  arrival  had 
been  deferred  too  long.  Every  at- 
tention was  shewn  him  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  a  chamber  was  pre- 
pared for  his  accommodation;  the 
books,  and  few  effects  of  his  decea- 
sed grandson,  were  delivered  over  to 
him,  duly  inventoried,  and,  late  as  it 
was  in  the  evening  when  he  reached 
Leyden,  he  insisted  on  being  con- 
ducted to  the  apartments  which  Fre- 
derick had  occupied,  there  to  in- 
dulge the  first  ebullitions  of  his  sor- 
row, before  he  retired  to  his  own. 
Madame  Miiller,  accordingly,  led  the 
way  to  an  upper  room,  which,  being 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  house,  had 
been,  from  its  privacy  and  distance 
from  the  street,  selected  by  Frede- 
rick as  his  study.  The  Doctor  enter- 
ed, and,  taking  the  lamp  from  his 
conductress,  motioned  to  be  left 
alone.  His  implied  wish  was,  of 
course,  complied  with  ;  and  nearly 
two  hours  had  elapsed  before  his 
kind-hearted  hostess  reascended,  in 
the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to 
return  with  her,  and  partake  of  that 
refreshment  which  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  peremptorily  declined.  Her 
application  for  admission  was  un- 
noticed ;  she  repeated  it  more  than 
once,  without  success  ;  then,  beco- 
ming somewhat  alarmed  at  the  con- 
tinued silence,  opened  the  door,  and 
perceived  her  new  inmate  stretched 
on  the  floor,  in  a  fainting  fit.  Resto- 
ratives were  instantly  administered, 
and  prompt  medical  aid  succeeded 
at  length  in  restoring  him  to  con- 
sciousness. But  his  mind  had  re- 
ceived a  shock,  from  which,  during  the 
few  weeks  he  survived,  it  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  His  thoughts  wan- 
dered perpetually;  and  though,  from 
the  very  slight  acquaintance  which 
his  hosts  held  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  greater  part  of  what  fell 
from  him  remained  unknown,  yet 
enough  was  understood  to  induce 
them  to  believe  that  something  more 
than  the  mere  death  of  his  grandson 
had  contributed  thus  to  paralyze  his 
faculties. 

When  his  situation  was  first  disco- 
vered, a  small  miniature  was  found 
tightly  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  It 
had  been  the  property  of  Frederick, 
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and  had  more  than  once  been  seen 
by  the  Miillers  in  his  possession. 
To  this  the  patient  made  continued 
reference,  and  would  not  suffer  it 
one  moment  from  his  sight :  it  was 
in  his  hand  when  he  expired.  At 
my  request,  it  was  produced  to  me. 
The  portrait  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  in  an  English  morning  dress, 
whose  pleasing  and  regular  features, 
with  their  mild  and  soniewhat  pen- 
sive expression,  were  not,  I  thought, 
altogether  unknown  to  me.  Her  age 
was  apparently  about  twenty.  A  pro- 
fusion of  dark  chestnut  hair  was  arran- 
ged in  the  Madonna  style,  above  a 
brow  of  unsullied  whiteness,  a  single 
ringlet  depending  on  the  left  side. 
A  glossy  lock  of  the  same  colour, 
and  evidently  belonging  to  the  origi- 
nal, appeared  beneath  a  small  crystal, 
inlaid  in  the  back  of  the  picture 
which  was  plainly  set  in  gold,  and 
bore  in  a  cypher  the  letters  M.G., 
with  the  date  18 — .  From  the  in- 
spection of  this  portrait,  I  could  at 
the  time  collect  nothing,  nor  from 
that  of  the  Doctor  himself,  which  also 
I  found  the  next  morning  in  Frede- 
rick's desk,  accompanied  by  two  se- 
parate portions  of  hair.  One  of  them 
was  a  lock,  short  and  deeply  tinged 
with  grey,  and  had  been  taken,  I  have 
little  doubt,  from  the  head  of  my  old 
friend  himself;  the  other  corre- 
sponded in  colour  and  appearance 
with  that  at  the  back  of  the  miniature. 
It  was  not  till  a  few  days  had  elapsed, 
and  I  had  seen  the  worthy  Doctor's 
remains  quietly  consigned  to  the 
narrow  house,  that,  while  arranging 
his  papers  previous  to  my  intended 
return  upon  the  morrow,  I  encoun- 
tered the  jiarrative  I  have  already 
transcribed.  The  name  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  woman  connected  with 
it  forcibly  arrested  my  attention.  I 
recollected  it  immediately  as  one 
belonging  to  a  parishioner  of  my  own, 
and  at  once  recognised  the  original 
of  the  female  portrait  as  its  owner. 
I  rose  not  from  the  perusal  of  his 
very  singular  statement  till  I  had 
gone  through  the  whole  of  it.  It  was 
late,  and  the  rays  of  the  single  lamp 
by  which  I  was  reading,  did  but  very 
faintly  illumine  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  room  in  which  I  sat.  The  bril- 
liancy of  an  unclouded  November 
moon,  then  some  twelve  nights  old, 
and  shining  full  into  the  apartment, 
did  much  towards  remedying  the 
defect.  My  thoughts  filled  with  the 


melancholy  details  I  had  read,  I  rose 
and  walked  to  the  window.  The 
beautiful  planet  rode  high  in  the  fir- 
mament, and  gave  to  the  snowy  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  the  pendant  ici- 
cles, all  the  sparkling  radiance  of 
clustering  gems.  The  stillness  of 
the  scene  harmonized  well  with  the 
state  of  my  feelings.  I  threw  open 
the  casement  and  looked  abroad. 
Far  below  me,  the  waters  of  the 
principal  canal  shone  like  a  mirror 
in  the  moonlight.  To  the  left  rose 
the  Burght,  a  huge  round  tower,  of 
remarkable  appearance,pierced  with 
embrasures  at  its  summit;  while,  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  in  the  distance, 
the  spire  and  pinnacles  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Leyden  rose  in  all  their  ma- 
jesty, presenting  a  coup  d'ceil  of  sur- 
passing, though  simple  beauty.  To  a 
spectator  of  calm,  unoccupied  mind, 
the  scene  would  have  been  delight- 
ful. On  me  it  acted  with  an  electric 
effect.  I  turned  hastily  to  survey  the 
apartment  in  which  1  had  been  sit- 
ting. It  was  the  one  designated  as 

the  study  of  the  late  Frederick  S . 

The  sides  of  the  room  were  covered 
with  dark  wainscot;  the  spacious  fire- 
place opposite  to  me,  with  its  polish- 
ed andirons,  was  surmounted  by  a 
large  old-fashioned  mantelpiece, 
heavily  carved  in  the  Dutch  style 
Avith  fruits  and  flowers ;  above  it 
frowned  a  portrait,  in  a  Vandyke 
dress,  with  peaked  beard  and  mus- 
taches ;  one  hand  of  the  figure  rested 
on  a  table,  while  the  other  bore  a 
marshal's  staff,  surmounted  with  a 
silver  dove ;  and  either  my  imagi- 
nation, already  heated  by  the  scene, 
deceived  me,  or  a  smile,  as  of  mali- 
cious triumph  curled  the  lip  and 
glared  in  the  cold  leaden  eye,  that 
seemed  fixed  upon  my  own.  The 
heavy,  antique,  cane-backed  chairs, 
the  large  oaken  table,  the  book- 
shelves, the  scattered  volumes — all, 
all  were  there ;  while,  to  complete 
the  picture,  to  my  right  and  left,  as, 
half  breathless,  I  leaned  my  back 
against  the  casement,  rose  on  each 
side  a  tall,  dark,  ebony  cabinet,  in 
whose  polished  sides  the  single  lamp 
upon  the  table  shone  reflected  as  in 
a  mirror. 


What  am  I  to  think  ?  Can  it  be 
that  the  story  I  have  been  reading 
was  written  by  my  poor  friend  hero, 
and.  under  the  influence  of  delirium  ? 
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Impossible !  Besides,  they  all  assure 
me,  that,  from  the  fatal  night  of  his 
arrival,  he  never  left  his  bed — never 
put  pen  to  paper.  His  very  direc- 
tions to  have  me  summoned  from 
England  were  verbally  given,  during 
one  of  those  few  and  brief  intervals 
in  which  reason  seemed  partially  to 
resume  her  sway.  Can  it  then  be 

possible  that ?   W ?  where 

is  he,  who  alone  may  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  this  horrible  mys- 


tery ?  No  one  knows.  He  abscond- 
ed, it  seems,  immediately  after  the 
duel.  No  trace  of  him  exists,  nor, 
after  repeated  and  anxious  enquiries, 
can  I  find  that  any  student  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  University  of 
Leyden  by  the  name  of  Francis  So- 
mers. 

<(  There  are    more  things    in  heaven  and 

earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 


ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

No.  IV. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 


"  I  AM  surprised,"  said  Condorcet 
to  Lafayette,  upon  seeing  him  en- 
ter the  room  in  the  uniform  of  a  pri- 
vate of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
of  which  he  had  so  recently  been  the 
commander, — "  I  am  surprised  at 
seeing  you,  General,  in  that  dress." 
— "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lafayette,  "  / 
was  tired  of  obeying,  and  wished  to 
command,  and  therefore  I  laid  down 
my  general's  commission,  and  took  a 
musket  on  my  shoulder." — "  Gnarus," 
says  Tacitus,  "  bellis  civilibus,  plus 
inilitibus  quam  ducibus  licere."  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  popular  license 
produces  effects  so  precisely  similar. 

Of  the  numerous  delusions  which 
have  overspread  the  world  in  such 
profusion  during  the  last  nine  months, 
there  is  none  so  extraordinary  and  so 
dangerous  as  the  opinion  incessantly 
inculcatedby  the  revolutionary  press, 
that  the  noblest  virtue  in  regular  sol- 
diers is  to  prove  themselves  traitors 
to  their  oaths,  and  that  a  national 
guard  is  the  only  safe  and  constitu- 
tional force  to  whom  arms  can  be 
intrusted.  The  troops  of  the  line, 
whose  revolt  decided  the  three  days 
in  July  in  favour  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  extravagant  eulogium  from 
the  liberal  press  throughout  Europe  ; 
and  even  in  this  country,  the  govern- 
ment journals  have  not  hesitated  to 
condemn,  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
Royal  Guard,  merely  because  they 
adhered,  amidst  a  nation's  treason, 
to  their  honour  and  their  oaths. 


Hitherto  it  has  been  held  the  first 
duty  of  soldiers  to  adhere  with  im- 
plicit devotion  to  that  fidelity  which 
is  the  foundation  of  military  duties. 
Treason  to  his  colours  has  been  con- 
sidered as  foul  a  blot  on  the  soldier's 
scutcheon  as  cowardice  in  the  field. 
Even  in  the  most  republican  states, 
this  principle  of  military  subordina- 
tion has  been  felt  to  be  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  national  strength.  It  was  du- 
ring the  rigorous  days  of  Roman  dis- 
cipline, that  their  legions  conquered 
the  world  ;  and  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire began  at  the  time  that  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  veered  with  the  mu- 
table populace,  and  sold  the  empire 
for  a  gratuity  to  themselves.  Albeit 
placed  in  power  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  people,  no  men  knew  better 
than  the  French  republican  leaders 
that  their  salvation  depended  on 
crushing  the  military  insubordination 
to  which  they  had  owed  their  ele- 
vation. When  the  Parisian  levies  be- 
gan to  evince  the  mutinous  spirit  in 
the  camp  at  St  Menehould,  in  Cham- 
pagne, which  they  had  imbibed  du- 
ring the  license  of  the  capital,  Du- 
mourier  drew  them  up  in  the  centre 
of  his  intrenchments,  and  shewing 
them  a  powerful  line  of  cavalry  in 
front,  with  their  sabres  drawn,  ready 
to  charge,  and  a  stern  array  of  artil- 
lery and  cannoneers  in  rear,  with  their 
matches  in  their  hands,  soon  con- 
vinced the  most  licentious  that  the 
boasted  independence  of  the  soldier 
must  yield  to  the  dangers  of  actual 
warfare.*  "  The  armed  force,"  said 
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Carnot,  "  is  essentially  obedient;" 
and  in  all  his  commands,  that  great 
man  incessantly  inculcated  upon  his 
soldiers  the  absolute  necessity  of  im- 
plicit submission  to  the  power  which 
employed  them.*  When  the  recre- 
ant Constable  de  Bourbon,  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  squadron  of 
Spanish  cavalry,  approached  the  spot 
where  the  rear-guard,  under  the  Che- 
valier Bayard,  was  covering  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  army  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Aosta,  he  found  him  seated, 
mortally  wounded,  under  a  tree, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  which 
formed  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Bour- 
bon began  to  express  pity  for  his 
fate.  "  Pity  not  me,"  said  the  high- 
minded  Chevalier,  "  pity  those  who 
fight  against  their  king,  their  coun- 
try, and  their  oath." 

These  generous  feelings,  common 
alike  to  republican  antiquity  and  mo- 
dern chivalry,  have  disappeared  du- 
ring the  fumes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  soldier  who  is  now  ho- 
noured, is  not  he  who  keeps,  but  he 
who  violates  his  oath;  the  rewards 
of  valour  showered,  not  upon  those 
who  defend,  but  those  who  overturn 
the  government ;  the  incense  of  po- 
pular applause  offered,  not  at  the  al- 
tar of  fidelity,  but  at  that  of  treason. 
Honours,  rewards,  promotion,  and 
adulation,  have  been  lavished  on  the 
troops  of  the  line,  who  overthrew 
the  government  of  Charles  X.  in  July 
last,  while  the  Royal  Guard,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  fortune  of  the  falling 
monarch  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
have  been  reduced  to  beg  their  bread 
from  the  bounty  of  strangers  in  a  fo- 
reign land.  A  subscription  has  re- 
cently been  opened  in  London  for 
the  most  destitute  of  those  defenders 
of  royalty ;  but  the  government  jour- 
nals have  stigmatized,  as  "  highly 
dangerous,"  any  indication  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  fidelity  or  their  mis- 
fortunes.f 

If  these  ancient  ideas  of  honour, 
however,  are  to  be  exploded,  they 
have  at  least  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
good  company.  The  National  Guard 
who  took  up  arms  to  overthrow  the 
throne,  have  not  been  long  in  de- 
stroying the  altar.  During  the  re- 
volt of  February,  1831,  the  Cross,  the 
emblem  of  salvation,  was  taken  down 


from  all  the  steeples  in  Paris  by  the 
citizen  soldiers,  and  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  effaced,  by  their  orders,  from 
every  church  within  its  bounds ! 
The  two  principles  stand  and  fall  to- 
gether. The  Chevalier,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  died  in  obe- 
dience to  his  oath,  with  his  eyes  fix- 
ed on  the  Cross ;  the  National  Guard 
lived  in  triumph,  while  their  com- 
rades bore  down  the  venerated  em-, 
blem  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame. 

"  I  can  discover  no  other  reason 
for  the  uniform  progress  of  the  re- 
public," says  Cicero,  "  but  the  con- 
stant sense  of  religion  which  has  ac- 
tuated its  members.  In  numbers  the 
Spaniards  excel  us — in  military  ar- 
dour, the  Gauls — in  hardihood  and 
obstinacy,  the  Germans ;  but  in  ve- 
neration to  the  gods,  and  fidelity  to 
their  oaths,  the  Roman  people  ex- 
ceed any  nation  that  ever  existed." 
We  shall  see  whether  the  present 
times  are  destined  to  form  an  excep- 
tion from  these  principles ;  whether 
treason  and  infidelity  are  to  tear  the 
fabric  in  modern,  which  fidelity  and 
religion  constructed  in  ancient  times. 

The  extreme  peril  of  such  prin- 
ciples renders  the  enquiry  interest- 
ing,— What  have  been  the  effects  of 
military  treachery  in  times  past  ?  Has 
it  aided  the  cause  of  virtue,  strength- 
ened the  principles  of  freedom,  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  man- 
kind ?  Or  has  it  unhinged  the  fabric 
of  society,  blasted  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, blighted  the  happiness  of  the 
people  ? 

The  first  great  instance  of  military 
treachery  occurred  in  the  revolt  of 
the  French  Guards  in  June,  1789. 
That  unparalleled  event  immediately 
brought  on  the  Revolution.  The  fa- 
tal example  rapidly  spread  to  the 
other  troops  brought  up  to  overawe 
the  capital,  and  the  King,  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  own  troops,  was 
soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the  in- 
surgents. It  was  these  soldiers,  not 
the  mob  of  Paris,  who  stormed  the 
Bastile ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  popu- 
lace were  unavailing  till  those  regu- 
lar troops  occupied  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  supported  tumultuary 
enthusiasm  by  military  skill. 

Extravagant  were  the  eulogiums, 


*   Carnot's  Memoirs. 
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boundless  the  gratitude,  great  the 
rewards,  which  were  showered  down 
on  the  Gardes  Franpaises  for  this 
shameful  net  of  treachery.  Never 
were  men  the  subjects  of  such  extra- 
ordinary adulation.  Wine  and  wo- 
men, gambling  and  intoxication,  flat- 
tery and  bribes,  were  furnished  in 
abundance.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  ancient  honour  of 
the  Guards  of  France,  of  those  guards 
who  saved  the  Body  Guards  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  inherited  a  line  of  centu- 
ries of  splendour,  perished  without 
redemption  on  that  fatal  occasion. 
Tarnished  in  reputation,  disunited  in 
opinion,  humbled  in  character,  the 
regiment  fell  to  pieces  from  a  sense  of 
its  own  shame;  the  early  leader  of  the 
Revolution,  its  exploits  never  were 
heard  of  through  all  the  career  of 
glory  which  followed ;  and  the  first 
act  of  their  revolt  against  their  sove- 
reign was  the  last  of  their  long  and 
renowned  existence. 

Nor  were  the  consequences  of  this 
unexampled  defection  less  danger- 
ous to  France  than  to  the  soldiers 
Avho  were  guilty  of  it.  The  insubor- 
dination, license,  and  extravagance 
of  revolt  were  fatal  to  military  dis- 
cipline, and  brought  France  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  disaffected  sol- 
diers, as  has  been  observed  in  all 
ages,  were  intrepid  only  against  their 
own  sovereign.  When  they  were 
brought  to  meet  the  armies  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  they  all  took  to 
flight;  and  on  one  occasion,  by  the 
admission  of  Dumourier  himself,  ten 
thousand  regular  soldiers  fled  from 
one  thousand  five  hundred  Prussian 
hussars.  A  little  more  energy  and 
ability  in  the  allied  commanders 
would  have  then  destroyed  the  revo- 
lutionary government. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  the  weakness  of  in- 
subordination continued  to  paralyze 
all  the  efforts  of  the  republican  ar- 
mies. France  was  again  invaded, 
and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in 
1 793,  and  the  tide  was  then,  for  the 
first  time,  turned,  when  the  iron  rule 
of  the  mob  began,  and  the  terrific 
grasp  of  Carnot  and  Robespierre  ex- 
tinguished all  those  principles  of  mi- 
litary license  which  had  so  much 
been  the  subject  of  eulogium  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution. 

Did  this  abandonment  of  military 
duty  serve  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 


increase  the  prosperity  of  France  ? 
Did  it  establish  liberty  on  a  secure 
basis,  or  call  down  the  blessings  of 
posterity  ?  It  led  immediately  to  all 
the  anguish  and  suffering  of  the  Re- 
volution— the  murder  ot  the  King — 
the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom — the 
reign  of  terror — the  despotism  of 
Napoleon.  They  forgot  their  loyalty 
amidst  the  glitter  of  prostitution  and 
the  fumes  of  intoxication ;  their  suc- 
cessors were  brought  back  to  it  by 
the  iron  rule  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety :  they  revolted  against 
the  beneficent  sway  of  a  reforming 
monarch :  they  brought  on  their  coun- 
try a  tyranny,  which  the  pencil  of 
Tacitus  would  hardly  be  able  to 
pourtray. 

The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  troops  at 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  in  1819,  was  the 
next  great  example  of  military  defec- 
tion. What  have  been  its  conse- 
quences ?  Has  Spain  improved  in 
freedom — risen  in  character — aug- 
mented in  wealth,  since  that  glorious 
insurrection  ?  It  raised  up,  for  a  few 
years,  the  phantom  of  a  constitu- 
tional throne,  ephemeral  as  the  dy- 
nasties of  the  East,  pestilent  as  the 
breath  of  contagion.  Spain  was  ra- 
pidly subjugated  when  it  rested  on 
such  defenders — treason  blasted  their 
efforts,  and  the  nation,  which  had 
gloriously  resisted  for  six  years  the 
formidable  legions  of  Napoleon,  sunk 
under  the  first  attack  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced army  of  invaders  led  by  a 
Bourbon  Prince.  Since  that  time,  to 
what  a  deplorable  condition  has  Spain 
been  reduced !  Depressed  by  domes- 
tic tyranny,  destitute  of  foreign  influ- 
ence— the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
Europe — this  once  great  power  has 
almost  been  blotted  from  the  book 
of  nations. 

Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont, 
all  had  military  Revolutions  about 
the  same  time.  Have  they  improved 
the  character,  bettered  the  condition, 
extended  the  freedom,  of  these  coun- 
tries ?  They  have,  on  tke  contrary, 
established  constitutions,  whose  fail- 
ure and  absurdity  have  brought  the 
cause  of  freedom  itself  into  disre- 
pute. The  valiant  revolters  against 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  fled  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  Austrian  battalions ; 
and  the  free  institutions  of  Pied- 
mont and  Portugal,  without  foreign 
aggression,  have  all  fallen  from  their 
own  inherent  weakness.  All  these 
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premature  attempts  to  introduce  free- 
dom by  military  revolt,  have  failed ; 
and  sterner  despotism  succeeded, 
from  the  moral  reaction  consequent 
on  their  disappearance. 

Great  part  of  the  armies  in  South 
America  revolted  from  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  success  has  crowned 
their  endeavours.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  Anarchy,  confu- 
sion, and  military  confiscation — the 
rule  of  bayonets  instead  of  that  of 
mitres — suffering,  dilapidation,  and 
ruin,  which  have  caused  even  the 
leaden  yoke  of  the  Castilian  monarch 
to  be  regretted. 

At  length  the  glorious  days  of 
July  arrived,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  whole  regular  troops  of  the  line 
in  Paris  against  the  government,  at 
once  decided  the  contest  in  favour 
of  the  populace.  Never  was  more 
extravagant  praise  bestowed  on  any 
body  or  men,  than  on  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  guilty  of  this  act  of 
treason.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  examine  what  have  been  its  ef- 
fects, and  whether  the  cause  of  free- 
dom has  really  been  benefited  in 
France  by  the  aid  of  treachery. 

The  French  nation  has  got  quit  of 
a  priest-ridden  imbecile  race  of  mo- 
narchs  ;  men  whose  principles  were 
arbitrary,  habits  indolent,  intellects 
weak;  who  possessed  the  inclina- 
tion, but  wanted  the  capacity,  to  re- 
strain the  liberty  of  their  people. 

They  have  terminated  a  pacific  era, 
during  which  the  country  made  un- 
exampled progress  in  wealth,  indus- 
try, and  prosperity;  during  which 
many  of  the  wounds  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  closed,  and  new  channels 
of  opulence  opened  ;  during  which 
the  principles  of  real  freedom  struck 
deeply  their  roots,  and  the  industri- 
ous habits  were  extensively  spread, 
which  can  alone  afford  security  for 
their  continuance. 

They  have  begun,  instead,  the  ca- 
reer of  anarchy  and  popular  tyran- 
ny. Industry  has  been  paralyzed, 
credit  suspended,  prosperity  blight- 
ed. Commercial  undertakings  have 
ceased,  distrust  succeeded  to  confi- 
dence— despair  to  hope — the  vic- 
tims of  the  Revolution  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  poor  who  gained  it, 
are  destitute  of  bread. 

They  have  begun  again  the  career 
of  Republican  ambition  and  foreign 
aggression ;  they  aim  openly  at  re- 


volutionizing other  countries,  and 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  the  go- 
vernment they  have  established  in 
their  own.  The  Conscription  is  again 
rending  asunder  the  affections  of 
private  life  ;  the  fountains  of  domes- 
tic happiness  are  closed ;  and  war, 
with  its  excitements  and  its  dangers, 
is  again  rousing  the  energies  of  its 
population.  In  the  shock  of  contend- 
ing factions,  liberty  is  fast  expiring. 
The  imbecility  of  Polignac  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  energy  of  Soult — 
the  arbitrary  principles  of  feeble 
priests  is  about  to  yield  to  the  un- 
bending despotism  of  energetic  Re- 
publicans. 

By  the  confession  of  the  journals 
who  support  the  Revolution,  its  ad- 
vantages are  all  to  come  ;  bitter  and 
unpalatable  have  been  its  fruits  to 
this  hour.  The  three  per  cents  have 
fallen  from  80  to  50;  12,000  work- 
men, without  bread,  are  maintained 
on  the  public  works ;  great  part  of 
the  banks  and  mercantile  houses  are 
bankrupt ;  Lafitte  himself  is  barely 
solvent;  the  opulent  classes  are  ra- 
pidly leaving  the  capital ;  no  one  ex- 
pends his  fortune;  universal  distrust 
and  apprehension  have  dried  up  the 
sources  of  industry. 

The  government,  blown  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  is 
wholly  unable  to  prevent  the  down- 
ward progress  of  the  Revolution. 
As  usual  in  public  convulsions,  the 
audacious,  the  reckless,  the  despe- 
rate, are  pressing  forward  to  the 
front  ranks,  and  the  moderate  and 
rational  sinking  into  obscurity.  The 
Doctrinaires  were  subverted  by  the 
tumults  in  October ;  their  successors 
by  the  crisis  in  December ;  the  last 
ministers,  by  the  explosion  in  Febru- 
ary. Without  authority,  power,  or 
influence,  the  throne  is  rapidly  falling 
into  contempt ;  the  private  virtues 
and  firm  character  of  the  King,  are 
unable  to  stem  the  swelling  flood  of 
democracy. 

Impelled  by  revolutionary  ambi- 
tion into  foreign  war,  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  whether  republican 
or  monarchical,  must  inevitably  be- 
come despotic.  If  the  allies  succeed, 
the  Bourbons  will  be  restored  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  If  the  repub- 
licans are  victorious,  military  despo- 
tism will  speedily  be  established. 
The  victorious  legions  will  not  sur- 
render the  authority  they  have  won. 
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A  second  successful  commander  will, 
under  the  name  of  Consul  Dictator 
or  Emperor,  re-establish  the  empire 
of  the  sword.  After  drenching  Eu- 
rope with  blood,  democratic  ambi- 
tion will  find  itself  mastered  by  the 
power  it  has  produced ;  victorious 
or  vanquished,  it  will  prove  fatal  to 
its  parent  freedom. 

Such  have  been  the  fruits  of  mili- 
tary treachery  in  France. 

Does  Belgium  afford  a  more  flat- 
tering prospect  to  the  advocates  of 
military  detection  ?  Has  treason,  pes- 
tilential and  blasting  else  where,  there 
brought  forth  the  sweet  and  lasting 
fruits  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  in- 
dustry ?  Is  the  independence  of 
Flanders  as  secure,  its  commerce  as 
flourishing,  its  people  as  contented, 
its  agriculture  as  prosperous,  its 
poor  as  well  fed,  as  under  the  hate- 
ful reign  of  the  Orange  dynasty  ?  By 
the  admission  of  the  advocates  of 
Revolution,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Potter  himself,  they  have 
gained  only  anarchy  and  wretched- 
ness, "  discord  within,  contempt 
without — the  intrigues  of  kings — the 
divisions  of  faction — the  apathy  of 
despair." 

Effects  so  uniform,  consequences 
so  unvarying,  must  spring  from  some 
common  cause.  Victorious  or  van- 
quished, military  treachery  has  pro- 
ved fatal  to  every  state  where  it  has 
prevailed :  it  has  everywhere  blight- 
ed industry,  shaken  credit,  destroyed 
freedom.  Liberty  has  never  suffered 
so  much  as  from  the  rude  and  sacri- 
legious hands  of  such  defenders. 

"  It  must  constantly  be  understood, 
and  it  is  not  sufficiently  recollected," 
said  Guizot  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties on  the  3d  of  February,  1831, 
"  that  freedom  is  never  in  such  dan- 
ger as  after  a  successful  revolution. 
Habits  cannot  be  conceived  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  protection  of 
the  people  as  the  excitation,  ambi- 
tion, and  misrule,  which  arise  from 
their  first  triumph."  These  were 
the  words  of  the  republican  minister 
established  in  office  by  the  revolt  in 
July ;  after  he  had  been  driven  from 
the  helm  by  the  increasing  vigour 
of  the  democratic  faction  to  which 
he  owed  his  elevation. 

If  the  matter  be  considered  coolly, 
it  must  at  once  appear  that  freedom 
never  can  be  purchased  by  the  revolt 
of  soldiers;  and  that  the  military 


treachery  which  is  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  eulogium,  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  liberty  which  has  excited  it, 
than  to  any  other  human  interest. 

Freedom  consists  in  the  coercion 
of  each  class  by  the  jealousies  and 
exertions  of  the  others.  The  crown  is 
watched  by  the  people,the  aristocracy 
by  the  crown,  the  populace  by  the 
aristocracy.  It  is  the  jealousy  and  ef- 
forts of  these  different  interests  to 
keep  each  other  within  due  bounds, 
which  form  the  balance  of  power  in- 
dispensable to  civil  liberty.  Without 
such  an  equilibrium,  one  or  other  of 
the  constituent  bodies  must  be  crush- 
ed, and  the  ascendency  of  the  other 
rendered  subversive  of  general  free- 
dom. 

But  when  an  established  govern- 
ment is  overturned  by  a  revolt  of  its 
own  soldiers,  the  event  occurs  which 
is  of  all  others  the  most  fatal  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  viz.  the  destruction  of 
subsisting  power  by  an  armed  and 
limited  class  in  the  state.  The  bayo- 
net becomes  thenceforward  the  irre- 
sistible argument  of  the  dominant 
body,  and  liberty,  exterminated  by  its 
own  defenders,  sinks  in  the  struggle 
which  was  created  in  her  name. 

It  is  quite  in  vain  to  expect  that 
men  of  reckless  and  licentious  ha- 
bits, like  the  majority  of  soldiers  in 
every  country,  will  quietly  resign  the 
supreme  authority  after  having  won 
it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Indivi- 
duals sometimes  may  make  such  a 
sacrifice — large  bodies  never  have, 
and  never  will.  The  Praetorian  Guards 
of  Rome,  and  the  Janizaries  of  Con- 
stantinople, have  often  revolted 
against  the  reigning  power,  and  be- 
stowed the  throne  on  their  own  fa- 
vourite ;  but  it  was  never  found  that 
general  freedom  was  improved  by 
the  result,  or  that  individuals  were 
better  defended  against  oppression 
after  it  than  before. 

Freedom  cannot  be  established  in 
a  day  by  the  successful  issue  of  a 
single  revolt. — Its  growth  is  as  slow 
as  that  of  industry  in  the  individual : 
its  preservation  dependent  on  the 
establishment  of  regular  habits,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  courageous 
spirit  in  the  people.  Nothing  can  be 
so  destructive  to  these  habits  as  a 
successful  revolt  of  the  soldiery. 
The  ambition  which  it  awakens,  the 
sudden  elevation  which  it  confers, 
the  power  which  it  lodges  in  armed 
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and  inexperienced  hands,  are,  of  all 
things,  the  most  fatal  to  the  sober, 
patient  and  unobtrusive  habits,  which 
are  the  parent  of  real  freedom.  The 
industry,  frugality,  and  moderation 
of  pacific  life  appear  intolerable  to 
men  who  are  dazzled  by  the  glittering 
prospect  of  revolutionary  triumph. 

A  successful  insurrection  in  the 
army  lodges  supreme  authority  at 
once  in  an  armed  force.  No  power 
capable  of  counteracting  it  remains. 
The  majesty  of  the  throne,  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the 
awe  of  the  legislature,  have  all  been 
set  at  nought.  The  energy  of  the 
citizens  has  never  been  developed, 
because  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers 
terminated  the  contest  before  their 
support  was  required.  The  struggle 
has  depended  entirely  between  the 
throne  and  the  army  :  the  interest  of 
the  state  can  never  be  promoted  by 
the  victory  of  either  of  these  con- 
tending parties. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which 
must  always  render  treason  in  the 
army  destructive  to  lasting  freedom. 
It  terminates  the  struggle  at  once, 
before  any  impulse  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  unarmed  citizens, 
or  they  have  acquired  the  vigour  and 
military  prowess  which  is  alone  ca- 
pable of  controlling  them.  The  peo- 
ple merely  change  masters;  instead 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  they 
get  the  general  and  his  officers.  The 
rule  of  the  sovereign  is  looked  back 
to  with  bitter  regret,  when  men  have 
tasted  of  the  severity  of  military  li- 
cense, and  experienced  the  rigour  of 
military  execution.  Whereas,  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  civil  war,  the 
energy  of  all  classes  is  brought  into 
action,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining 
ultimate  freedom,  improved  by  the 
very  difficulty  with  which  it  has  been 
won.  The  British  constitution,  the 
gradual  result  of  repeated  contests  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people,  has 
subsisted  unimpaired  for  centuries 
— the  French,  effected  at  once  by  the 
treachery  of  the  army,  has  been  as 
short-lived  as  the  popularity  of  its 
authors.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
freedom  any  more  than  to  geometry ; 
it  is  by  patient  exertion  and  progres- 
sive additions  to  their  influence,  that 
freedom  is  acquired  by  nations  not 
less  than  eminence  by  individuals. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
soldiers  to  do  when  a  sovereign  like 


Charles  X.  promulgates  ordinahces 
subversive  of  public  freedom  ?  Are 
they  to  make  themselves  the  will- 
ing instrument  in  enslaving  their 
fellow-citizens  ?  We  answer,  Cer- 
tainly ;  if  they  have  any  regard  for 
the  ultimate  maintenance  of  their 
liberty.  If  illegal  measures  have 
been  adopted,  let  them  be  repealed 
by  the  civil  authorities ;  but  never 
let  the  soldiers  take  the  initiative  in 
attempting  their  overthrow.  The 
interests  of  liberty  require  this  as  in- 
dispensably as  those  of  order.  No- 
thing short  of  an  unanimous  decla- 
ration of  the  national  will  by  the 
higher  classes,  should  lead  to  a  defec- 
tion from  loyalty  on  the  part  of  its 
sworn  defenders. 

In  former  times,  no  doubt,  many 
examples  have  occurred  of  the  inci- 
pient efforts  of  freedom  being  en- 
tirely extinguished  by  military  exe- 
cution ;  but  no  such  catastrophe  need 
be  apprehended  in  countries  where 
the  press  is  established ;  the  Repub- 
licans themselves  have  everywhere 
proclaimed  this  truth.  The  opinions 
and  interests  of  the  many  must  pre- 
vail where  their  voice  is  heard.  The 
only  thing  to  be  feared  for  them  is 
from  their  own  passions.  The  only 
danger  to  liberty  in  such  circum- 
stances is  from  its  own  defenders ; 
the  violence  to  be  apprehended  is 
not  that  of  the  throne,  but  of  the  po- 
pulace. 

No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be 
imagined  than  has  been  furnished  by 
the  recent  revolution  in  France  and 
Belgium.  The  revolt  of  the  soldier 
at  once  established  the  rule  of  the 
mob  in  these  countries,  and  put  an 
end,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  to  every 
hope  of  freedom.  What  security  is 
there  afforded  for  property,  life,  or 
character  ?  Confessedly  none  ;  every 
thing  is  determined  by  the  bayonet 
of  the  National  Guard  and  army; 
neither  the  throne  nor  the  people  can 
withstand  them.  Freedom  was  as 
little  confirmed  by  their  revolt,  as  at 
Constantinople  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  Janizaries. 

Liberty  in  France  was  endangered 
for  the  moment  by  the  ordinances  of 
the  Bourbons  :  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  insurrection  planned  to  over- 
throw them.  Freedom,  supported  as 
it  then  was,  by  an  energetic  and  de- 
mocratic press,  and  a  republican  po- 
pulation, ran  no  risk  of  permanent 
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injury  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court. 
A  priest-ridden  monarch,  guided  by 
imbecile  ministers,  could  never  have 
subjugated  an  ardent,  high-spirited, 
and  democratic  people. 

But  the  danger  is  very  different 
from  the  energy  of  the  Republicans, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers. 
Marshal  Soult  and  his  bayonets  are 
not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  Prince 
Polignac  and  his  Jesuits.  The  feeble 
monarchy  of  Louis  XVI.  was  over- 
turned with  ease  :  the  terrible  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  the  despotic 
Directory,  the  energetic  sway  of  Na- 
poleon, ruled  the  Revolution,  and 
crushed  freedom,  even  in  its  wildest 
fits.  Three  days'  insurrection  de- 
stroyed the  feeble  government  of 
Charles.  A  revolt  ten  times  more 
formidable  was  crushed  with  ease 
by  the  military  power  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Had  the  soldiers  not  revolted  in 
July,  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  insurrection  in  Paris, 
crushed  by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men, 
would  have  speedily  sunk.  A  new 
Chamber,  convoked  on  the  basis  of 
the  royal  ordinance,  would  have 
thrown  the  Ministers  into  a  mino- 
rity in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
by  them  the  obnoxious  measure 
would  have  been  repealed.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  growing  influence 
of  public  opinion,  so  uniformly  main- 
tained by  liberal  writers,  this  must 
have  been  the  result.  No  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  any  electors  in 
France,  could  have  withstood  the 
odium  which  supporting  the  measures 
of  the  court  would  have  produced. 
Thus  liberty  would  have  been  secu- 
red without  exciting  the  tempest 
which  threatens  its  own  overthrow. 
Public  credit,  private  confidence,  ge- 
neral prosperity,  would  have  been 
maintained;  the  peace  of  the  world 
preserved ;  the  habits  conducive  to  a 
state  of  national  freedom  engendered. 

What  have  been  the  consequences 
of  the  boasted  treachery  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  in  July  ?  The  excitation 
of  revolutionary  hopes ;  the  rousing 
of  democratic  ambition;  a  ferment 
in  society ;  the  abandonment  of  use- 
ful industry ;  the  government  of  the 
mob ;  the  arming  of  France ;  the  sus- 
pension of  pacific  enterprise.  A  ge- 
neral war  must  ensue.  Europe  will 
be  drenched  with  blood,  and  what- 
ever be  the  result,  it  will  be  equally 


fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  If  the 
aristocracy  prevail,  it  will  be  the  go- 
vernment of  the  sword ;  if  the  popu- 
lace, of  the  guillotine. 

A  civil  war  in  France  would  have 
been  far  more  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  real  liberty,  than  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  government  by  the 
revolt  of  the  army.  In  many  periods 
of  history,  freedom  has  emerged 
from  the  collision  of  different  classes 
in  society,  in  none  from  military  in- 
subordination. 

If  Charles  I.  had  possessed  a  re- 
gular army,  and  it  had  betrayed  its 
trust  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
great  Rebellion,  would  the  result 
have  been  as  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  as  the  long  contest  which 
ensued  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  it  would  not.  No  greater  con- 
sequences would  have  followed  such 
a  re  volt,  than  any  of  the  insurrections 
of  the  barons  against  the  princes  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  A  revolution 
so  easily  achieved,  would  as  easily 
have  been  abandoned  :  liberty  would 
never  have  been  gained,  because  the 
trials  had  not  been  endured  by  which 
it  is  to  be  won.  The  only  security 
for  its  continuance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  energy  and  courage  of  the  citi- 
zens :  it  is  not  by  witnessing  the  de- 
struction of  government  by  a  muti- 
nous soldiery,  that  these  habits  are 
to  be  acquired. 

Soldiers,  therefore,  who  adhere  to 
their  honour  and  their  oaths,  are  in 
reality  the  best  friends  of  the  cause 
of  freedom.  They  prevent  the  strug- 
gle for  its  maintenance  from  being 
converted  into  a  mortal  combat,  in 
which  the  victory  of  either  party 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  very  object 
for  which  they  are  contending.  They 
prevent  the  love  of  independence 
from  being  transformed  into  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  the 
efforts  of  freedom  blasted  by  the 
violence  of  popular,  or  the  irresisti- 
ble weight  of  military  ambition.  They 
turn  the  spirit  of  liberty  into  a  paci- 
fic channel ;  and  averting  it  from  that 
direction  where  it  falls  under  the  rule 
of  violence,  retain  it  in  that  where 
wisdom  and  foresight  duly  regulate 
its  movements. 

The  institution  of  a  National  Guard, 
of  which  so  much  is  now  said,  is  not 
less  the  subject  of  delusion,  than 
the  boasted  treachery  of  regular  sol- 
diers. 
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Citizen  soldiers  are  most  valuable 
additions  to  the  force  of  a  regular 
army,  and  when  actuated  by  a  com- 
mon and  patriotic  feeling,  they  are 
capable  or  rendering  most  effective 
service  to  the  state.  The  landwehr 
of  Prussia,  and  the  volunteers  of 
Russia,  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  truth  during  the  campaigns  of 
1812  and  1813. 

They  are  a  valuable  force  also  for 
preserving  domestic  tranquillity  up 
to  a  certain  point,  when  little  real 
peril  is  to  be  encountered,  and  a 
display  of  moral  opinion  is  of  more 
weight  than  the  exertion  of  military 
prowess.  But  they  are  a  force  that 
cannot  be  relied  on  during  the  shades 
of  opinion  which  take  place  in  a  re- 
volution, and  still  less  in  the  perilous 
strife  which  follows  the  actual  colli- 
sion of  one  class  of  the  State  with 
another.  This  has  been  completely 
demonstrated  during  both  the  French 
Revolutions. 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris  was 
first  embodied  on  the  20th  July  1789, 
a  week  after  the  capture  of  the 
Bastile.  During  the  first  fervour 
of  the  revolutionary  ardour,  and  be- 
fore the  strife  of  faction  had  brought 
the  opposite  parties  into  actual  con- 
test, they  frequently  rendered  effec- 
tive service  to  the  cause  of  order. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  headed 
by  Lafayette,  they  dispersed  sedi- 
tious assemblages,  and  once,  in  June 
1792,  were  brought  to  fire  upon  the 
Jacobins  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
But  whenever  matters  approached 
a  crisis,  when  the  want  and  suffer- 
ing consequent  on  a  revolution  had 
brought  forward  angry  bodies  of 
workmen  from  the  Fauxbourg ;  when 
the  question  was  not  one  of  turning 
out  to  parade,  but  of  fighting  an  ex- 
asperated multitude,  they  uniformly 
failed. 

The  citizen  soldiers,  headed  by  La- 
fayette, were  under  arms  in  great 
force  on  the  5th  October,  1 789,  when 
a  furious  rabble  marched  to  Ver- 
sailles, broke  into  and  plundered  the 
palace,  attempted  to  murder  the 
Queen,  and  brought  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily in  captivity  to  Paris,  preceded 
by  the  heads  of  their  faithful  Body 
Guards.  They  refused  for  five  hours 
to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
commander  to  march  to  protect  the 
palace  of  the  King  against  that  atro- 


cious insult ;  and  when  they  did  go, 
were  too  irresolute  to  prevent  the 
violence  which  followed. 

They  stood  by  on  20th  June,  1792, 
when  a  vociferous  rabble  broke  into 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  threatening 
the  obnoxious  deputies  with  instant 
death;  when  they  rushed  into  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  pushed  their 
pikes  at  the  breast  of  Louis,  placed 
the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  his  head,  and 
brought  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
monarchy  into  imminent  danger. 

They  assembled  at  the  sound  of 
the  generale,  when  the  Fauxbourgs 
rose  in  revolt  on  the  10th  August, 
and  their  dense  battalions,  plentiful 
ly  supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery, 
accumulated  in  great  force  round 
the  Tuileries.  But  division,  irreso- 
lution, and  timidity,  paralyzed  their 
ranks.  First  the  Gendarmerie  de- 
serted to  the  assailants ;  then  the 
cannoneers  unloaded  their  guns ;  se 
veral  battalions  next  joined  the  in 
surgents,  and  the  few  that  remained 
faithful  were  so  completely  paralyzed 
by  the  general  defection  of  their 
comrades,  that  they  were  unable  to 
render  any  effective  support  to  the 
Swiss  Guard.  From  amidst  a  forest 
of  citizen  bayonets,  the  monarch  waa 
dragged  a  captive  to  the  Temple, 
and  the  government  of  France  yield 
ed  up  to  a  sanguinary  rabble.  Seven 
thousand  National  Guards,  on  that 
day,  yielded  up  their  sovereign  to  a 
despicable  rabble ;  as  many  hundred 
faithful  regular  soldiers  would  have 
established  his  throne,  and  prevented 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 

When  Lafayette,  indignant  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  Jacobins,  repaired 
to  Paris  from  the  army,  and  assigned 
a  rendezvous  at  his  house,  in  the 
evening  of  June  27,  1792,  to  the  Na 
tional  Guard,  of  which  he  had  so 
lately  been  the  popular  commanderj 
in  order  to  march  against  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  only  thirty  men  obeyed  the 
summons.  The  immense  majority 
evinced  a  fatal  apathy,  and  surren 
dered  up  their  country,  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  empire  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. 

When  Louis,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  were  suc- 
cessively led  out  to  the  scaffold ; 
when  the  brave  and  virtuous  Madame 
Roland  became  the  victim  of  th 
freedom  she  had  worshipped ;  whe 
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Vergniaudandthe  illustrious  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  were  brought  to  the 
block;  when  Danton  and  Camille 
Desmoulins  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob  whom  they  had  excited,  the 
National  Guard  lined  the  streets, 
and  attended  the  cars  to  the  guillo- 
tine. 

When  the  executions  rose  to  150 
daily;  when  the  shopkeepers  closed 
their  windows,  to  avoid  witnessing 
the  dismal  spectacles  of  the  long 
procession  which  was  approaching 
the  scaffold ;  when  a  ditch  was  dug 
to  convey  the  blood  of  the  victims  to 
the  Seine;  when  France  groaned 
under  tyranny,  unequalled  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  40,000  Na- 
tional Guards,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  looked  on  in  silent  observa- 
tion of  the  mournful  spectacle. 

When  indignant  nature  revolted 
at  the  cruelty ;  when,  by  a  generous 
union,  the  members  of  all  sides  in 
the  Assembly  united,  the  power  of 
the  tyrants  was  shaken;  when  Robe- 
spierre was  declared  hors  la  loi,  and 
the  generate  was  beat  to  summon  the 
citizen  soldiers  to  make  a  last  effort 
in  behalf  not  only  of  their  country, 
but  of  their  own  existence,  only 
2500  obeyed  the  summons  I  Thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  de- 
clined to  come  forward  in  a  contest 
for  their  lives,  their  families,  and 
every  thing  that  was  dear  to  them. 
With  this  contemptible  force  was 
Robespierre  besieged  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville;  and  but  for  the  fortunate 
and  unforeseen  defection  of  the  can- 
noneers of  the  Fauxbourgs  in  the 
Place  de  Greve,  the  tyrants  would 
have  been  successful,  the  Assembly 
destroyed,  and  the  reign  of  the  guil- 
lotine perpetuated  on  the  earth. 

When  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
victors,  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  had 
roused  theParisian  population  against 
the  sanguinary  rule  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  when,  encouraged  by  the  con- 
temptible force  at  the  disposal  of 
government,  40,000  of  the  National 
Guard  assaulted  4000  regular  sol- 
diers, in  position  at  the  Tuileries,  on 
Oct.  31,  1795,  Napoleon  shewed 
what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
citizen  soldiers.  With  a  few  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  he  checked  the 
advance  of  the  leading  battalions, 
spread  terror  through  their  dense 
columns,  and  a  revolt,  which  was 
expected  to  overthrow  the  tyranny 


of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  ter- 
minated by  the  establishment  of 
military  despotism. 

When  Augereau,  on 4th  Sept.  1797, 
at  the  command  of  the  Directory, 
seized  sixty  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  legislature ;  when  the  law  of 
the  sword  began,  and  all  the  liberties 
of  the  Revolution  were  about  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  military  vio- 
lence, the  National  Guard  declined 
to  move,  and  saw  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  warmest  supporters  of  their 
liberties,  carried  into  captivity  and 
exile,  without  attempting  a  move- 
ment in  their  behalf. 

When  Napoleon  overthrew  the 
government  in  1800;  when,  like 
another  Cromwell,  he  seized  the 
fruits  of  another  Revolution  ;  when 
he  marched  his  grenadiers  into  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  made 
the  stern  rule  of  the  sword  succeed  to 
the  visions  of  enthusiastic  freedom, 
the  National  Guard  remained  quiet 
spectators  of  the  destruction  of  their 
country's  liberties,  and  testified  the 
same  submission  to  the  reign  of  mi- 
litary, which  they  had  done  to  that  of 
democratic  violence. 

The  National  Guard  was  re-orga- 
nized in  August,  1830,  and  their  con- 
duct since  that  time  has  been  the 
subject  of  unmeasured  eulogium 
from  all  the  liberal  Journals  of  Eu- 
rope. The  throne  Avas  established 
by  their  bayonets ;  the  Citizen  King 
has  thrown  himself  upon  their  sup- 
port; they  were  established  in  great 
force  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and 
the  public  tranquillity  intrusted  to 
their  hands.  History  has  a  right  to 
enquire  what  they  have  done  to  jus- 
tify the  high  praises  of  their  support- 
ers, and  how  far  the  cause  of  order 
and  rational  liberty  has  gained  by 
their  exertions. 

They  had  the  history  of  the  former 
Revolution  clearly  before  their  eyes ; 
they  knew  well,  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  wnen  popular  violence 
is  once  roused,  it  overthrows  all  the 
bulwarks  both  of  order  and  free- 
dom ;  they  were  supported  by  all  the 
weight  of  government;  they  had 
every  thing  at  stake,  in  keeping  down 
the  ferment  of  the  people.  With  so 
many  motives  to  vigorous  action, 
what  have  they  done  ? 

They  permitted  an  unruly  mob  of 
30,000  persons  t&  assemble  round  the 
Palace  of  Louis  Philip,  on  October 
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'25,  1830,  and  so  completely  shatter 
his  infant  authority,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  dismiss  the  able  and  philo- 
sophic Guizot,  the  greatest  historian 
of  France,  and  the  whole  cabinet  of 
the  Doctrinaires,from  his  councils,  to 
make  way  for  republican  leaders  of 
sterner  mould,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  increasing  violence  of  the  popular 
mind. 

At  the  trial  of  Polignac,  the  whole 
National  Guard  of  Paris  and  the  de- 
partments in  the  neighbourhood, 
70,000  strong,  was  assembled  in  the 
capital ;  and  what  was  the  proof 
which  the  government  gave  of  con- 
fidence in  their  loyalty  and  efficiency 
in  the  cause  of  order  ?  Albeit  en- 
camped, as  Lafayette  said,  at  the 
Luxembourg,  amidst  20,000  National 
Guards,  4000  troops  of  the  line,  3000 
cavalry,  and  40  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  government  did  not  venture  to 
withdraw  the  state  prisoners  to  Vin- 
cennes  in  daylight ;  and,  but  for  the 
stratagem  of  Montalivet,  in  getting 
them  secretly  conveyed  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,in  his  own  caleche, 
from  the  midst  of  that  vast  encamp- 
ment of  citizen  soldiers,  they  would 
have  been  murdered  in  the  street, 
within  sight  of  that  very  supreme 
tribunal  which  had  pronounced  that 
sentence,  and  saved  their  lives. 

At  that  critical  moment,  the  can- 
noneers of  the  National  Guard,  placed 
with  their  pieces  at  the  Louvre,  de- 
clared, that,  if  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremities, they  would  have  turned 
their  cannon  against  the  government. 
Great  part  of  the  infantry,  it  was 
found,  could  not  be  relied  on.  The 
agitation  occasioned  by  these  events 
produced  another  change  in  the  mi- 
nistry, but  no  additional  security  to 
the  throne. 

In  February  last,  the  National 
Guard  joined  the  populace  in  pilla- 
ging the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris ;  and  joining  in  the  infernal 
cry  against  every  species  of  religion, 
scaled  every  steeple  in  Paris,  with 
sacrilegious  hands  tore  down  the 
cross  from  their  summits,  and  dis- 
graced their  uniforms  by  effacing  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  in  all  the 
churches  in  the  metropolis.  The 
apathy  and  irresolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  repressing  the  disor- 
der of  the  populace  on  this  occasion, 
was  such  as  to  call  for  a  reproof  even 
from  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 


republican  institutions.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  a  third  change  of 
ministers  in  little  more  than  six 
months. 

The  Paris  Journals  are  daily  full 
of  the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes,  the  stagnation  of  commercial 
enterprise,  the  want  of  confidence, 
and  the  disgraceful  tumults  which 
incessantly  agitate  the  public  mind, 
and  have  prevented  the  resumption 
of  any  inductrial  occupation.  All 
this  takes  place  in  the  midst,  and 
under  the  eye  of  55,000  National 
Guards. 

History  will  record  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  France  was  instituted 
in  1789  for  the  consolidation  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  preservation  of 
public  tranquillity. 

That  since  its  establishment,  the 
government  and  prevailing  institu- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  inces- 
sant change ;  that  they  have  had  in 
turn  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a 
fierce  democracy,  a  sceptre  of  blood, 
a  military  constitution,  a  despotic 
consulate,  an  Imperial  throne,  a  re- 
gulated monarchy,  and  a  citizen 
king. 

That  during  their  guardianship,  a 
greater  number  of  lives  have  perish- 
ed in  civil  war — a  greater  number  of 
murders  taken  place  on  the  scaffold — 
a  greater  extent  of  confiscation  of  for- 
tune been  inflicted — a  greater  quan- 
tity of  wealth  destroyed — a  great- 
er degree  of  violence  exerted  by  the 
people — a  greater  sum  of  anguish  en- 
dured— than  in  an  equal  extent  of  time 
and  population,  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try since  the  beginning  of  the  world ! 

That  it  has  almost  invariably  failed 
at  the  decisive  moment;  that,  insti- 
tuted for  the  defence  of  property,  it 
has  connived  at  unheard-of  spolia- 
tion ,•  appointed  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  its  existence  has  been 
chiefly  signalized  by  misrule  ;  char- 
ged with  the  defence  of  life,  it  has 
permitted  blood  to  flow  in  ceaseless 
torrents. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more 
unfounded  in  fact,  than  the  applause 
so  generally  bestowed  on  this  popu- 
lar institution  considered  as  the 
sole  or  principal  support  of  govern- 
ment.— It  has  been  of  value  only  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  force ;  it 
is  utterly  unserviceable  in  the  crisis 
of  civil  warfare  j  and  is  then  only  of 
real  utility  when  some  common  pa- 
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triotic  feeling  has  sunk  all  minor 
shades  of  opinion  in  one  general 
emotion. 

It  is  impossible  it  ever  should  be 
otherwise — citizen  soldiers  are  ex- 
tremely serviceable  when  they  are 
subjected  to  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
and  obedient  to  the  orders  of  the 
supreme  power.  But  when  they  take 
upon  themselves  to  discuss  the  mea- 
sures or  form  of  government,  and 
instead  of  obeying  orders  to  canvass 
principles,  there  is  an  end  not  only 
of  all  efficiency  in  their  force,  but 
of  all  utility  in  their  institution. 
Fifty  thousand  legislators,  with  bay- 
onets in  their  hands,  form  a  hopeless 
National  Assembly. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which,  in 
every  decisive  crisis  between  the  op- 
posing parties,  paralyzed  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris,  and  to  the  end 
of  time  will  paralyze  all  volunteer 
troops  in  similar  extremities  :  They 
shared  in  the  opinions  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens ;  they  were  members  of 
clubs,  as  well  as  the  unarmed  multi- 
tude ;  they  were  as  ready  to  fight 
with  each  other,  as  with  the  sup« 
porters  of  anarchy.  The  battalions 
drawn  from  the  Fauxbourg  St  Ger- 
maius  or  the  quarters  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  Chaussee  d'Antico, 
were  disposed  to  support  the  Mo- 
narchy ;  but  those  from  the  Faux- 
bourg St  Antoine  and  St  Marceau, 
were  as  determined  to  aid  the  cause 
of  democracy;  and  in  this  divided 
state,  the  battalions  of  a  democratic 
cast,  from  their  superior  numbers,  ac- 
quired a  fatal  ascendency. 

The  case  would  be  the  same  in 
London  if  a  similar  crisis  should  ar- 
rive. The  battalions  from  the  Re- 
gent Park,  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly, 
the  West  End',  and  all  the  opulent 
quarters,  might  be  relied  on  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  order ;  but  what 
could  be  expected  from  those  raised 
in  Wapping,  Deptford,  St  Giles,  Spi- 
talfields,  or  all  the  innumerable 
lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city,  and  its 
eastern  suburbs  ?  If  the  National 
Guard  of  London  were  100,000 
strong,  at  least  80,000  of  them  would, 
from  their  habits,  inclinations,  and 
connexions,  side  with  the  democratic 
party. 

It  is  a  fatal  delusion  to  suppose 
that  at  all  events,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, the  National  Guard  would 
be  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of 


order,  and  prevent  the  depredation 
from  which  they  would  be  first  to 
suffer : — They  unquestionably  would 
be  inclined  to  do  so  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  danger,  and  as  long  as  they 
believed  that  the  ruling  power  in  the 
state  was  likely  to  prove  victorious. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  danger  be- 
come more  urgent,  no  sooner  does 
the  government  run  the  risk  of  de- 
feat, than  the  National  Guard  is  pa- 
ralyzed from  the  very  circumstance 
of  its  being  in  great  part  composed 
of  men  of  property.  The  great  ca- 
pitalist is  the  most  timid  animal  in 
existence  ;  next  comes  the  great 
shopkeeper,  lastly  the  little  trades- 
man. Their  resolution  is  inversely 
as  their  wealth.  In  all  ages,  desperate 
daring  valour  has  been  found  in  the 
greatest  degree  amongst  the  lowest 
class  of  society.  The  multiplied  en- 
joyments of  life  render  men  unwill- 
ing to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  them. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  de- 
mocratic party  appear  likely  to  be- 
come victorious,  than  the  shopkeep- 
ers of  the  National  Guard  begin  to 
think  only  of  extricating  their  private 
affairs  from  the  general  ruin.  Sauve 
qui  pent  is  then,  if  not  the  general 
cry,  at  least  the  general  feeling.'  The 
merchant  sees  before  him  a  dismal 
vista  of  sacked  warehouses  and 
burnt  stores  ;  the  manufacturer,  of 
insurgent  workmen  and  suspended 
orders ;  the  tradesman,  of  pillaged 
shops  and  ruined  custom.  Despair- 
ing of  the  commonwealth,  they  recur, 
as  all  men  do  in  evident  peril,  to  the 
unerring  instinct  of  self-preservation  j 
and,  from  the  magnitude  of  their 
stake,  fall  under  the  influence  of  this 
apprehension  long  before  it  has 
reached  the  lower  and  more  reckless 
classes  of  society. 

Admirable,  therefore,  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  regular  force  in  case  of 
peril  from  foreign  invasion,  a  Na- 
tional Guard  is  not  to  be  relied  on 
during  the  perils  and  divisions  of 
civil  conflict.  It  always  has,  and  al- 
ways will  fail  in  extremity,  when  a 
war  of  opinion  agitates  the  state. 

The  only  sure  support  of  order  in 
such  unhappy  circumstances  is  to  be 
found  in  a  numerous  and  honourable 
body  of  regular  soldiers.  Let  not 
the  sworn  defender  of  order  be 
tainted  by  the  revolutionary  maxim, 
that  the  duties  of  the  citizen  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  soldier,  and 
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that  nature  formed  them  as  men,  as  much  to  hope  from  his  success  as 
before  society  made  them  warriors,  tranquillity  :  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  its 
The  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  the  first  establishment  as  the  violence  exerted 
principle  of  honour,  is  fidelity  to  the  for  its  extension.  In  this  as  in  other 
executive  power.  In  crushing  an  instances,  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  evil 
insurrection  of  the  populace  in  a  that  good  may  come  of  it;  and  phi- 
mixed  government,  he  is  not  ensla-  losophy  will  at  length  discover,  what 
ving  his  fellow-citizens;  he  is  only  reason  and  religion  have  long  ago 
turning  the  efforts  of  freedom  into  taught,  that  the  only  secure  founda- 
their  proper  channel,  and  preventing  tion  for  ultimate  expedience,  is  t!ie 
the  contest  of  opinion  from  degene-  present  discharge  ot  duty, 
rating  into  that  of  force.  Liberty  has 


TO  MY  CHILD. 

I  LOVE  to  gaze  upon  thy  cheek 

Of  roseate  hue,  my  Child ; 
I  love  to  mark  thy  quick  blue  eye, 

So  sparkling  and  so  wild; 
To  twine  those  sunny  locks  of  thine, 

And  kiss  thy  forehead  fair, 
And  see  thy  little  hands  held  up 

In  sweet  and  guileless  prayer. 

Yes !  bright  and  beautiful  thou  art, 

And  playful  as  the  fawn, 
That  bounds,  with  footsteps  light  as  air, 

Across  the  dewy  lawn ; 
And  when  the  day  is  over, 

And  thy  pleasant  gambols  done, 
Thou'lt  calmly  sink  to  rest,  nor  think 
Of  ills  beyond  that  sun. 

Thou  dream' st  not  of  a  Mother's  cares, 

Her  anxious  hopes,  my  Boy ; 
Thy  skies  are  ever  clear,  thy  thoughts 

Are  full  of  mirth  and  joy; 
And  nestled  in  a  parent's  arms, 

Or  seated  on  her  knee, 
List'ningto  oft-told  childish  tales, 

What's  all  the  world  to  thee  ? 

Moments  of  thoughtless  innocence, 

Why  do  ye  fly  so  fast, 
Leaving  the  weary  heart  to  feel 

Life's  sweetest  hours  are  past! 
And  flinging  o'er  the  fairy  land 

That  bloom' d,  when  ye  were  near 
With  light  and  loveliness,  the  mist 

Of  trouble,  doubt,  and  fear. 

Aye !  rove,  in  all  thine  artlessness, 

Along  the  verdant  mead, 
And  gather  wild-flowers,  springing  thick, 

Beneath  thine  infant  tread ; 
And  take  thy  fill  of  blameless  glee, 

For  soon  'twill  pass  away; 
/,  too,  will  leave  my  cares  a  while, 

To  watch  thy  merry  play. 

E.P. 
Leeds. 
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FRANCIS  Count  of  St  Maurice,  was 
born  at  Poitiers,  in  the  year  1580. 
His  father  perished  in  battle  before 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  day,  and  his 
mother  scarcely  survived  his  birth  a 
week.  His  patrimonial  property  had 
been  wasted  in  the  wars  of  the  league, 
and  his  only  inheritance  was  his  fa- 
ther's sword,andafewtremblinglines 
written  by  his  dying  mother  to  the  fa- 
mous Baron  de  Biron,  with  whom  she 
was  distantly  connected  by  the  ties  of 
blood.  A  trinket  or  two,  the  rem- 
nant of  all  the  jewels  that  had  decked 
her  on  her  bridal  day,  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  arraying  the  dead  wife  of 
the  fallen  soldier  for  the  grave,  and 
furnished  a  few  masses  for  the  re- 
pose of  both  their  souls ;  and  an  old 
servant,  who  had  seen  her  mistress 
blossom  into  woman's  loveliness,  and 
then  so  soon  fade  into  the  tomb,  after 
beholding  the  last  dread  dear  offices 
bestowed  upon  the  cold  clay,  took 
up  the  unhappy  fruit  of  departed 
love,  and  bore  it  in  her  arms,  on 
foot,  to  the  only  one  on  whom  it 
seemed  to  have  a  claim.  Biron, 
though  stern,  rude,  and  selfish,  did 
not  resist  the  demand.  Ambition 
had  not  yet  hardened  his  heart  wholly, 
nor  poisoned  the  purer  stream  of 
Ihis  affections ;  and  gazing  on  the  in- 
fant for  a  moment,  he  declared  it 
iwas  a  lovely  child,  and  wondrous 
jlike  his  cousin.  He  would  make  a 
soldier  of  the  brat,  he  said,  and  he 
(gave  liberal  orders  for  its  care  and 
tending.  The  child  grew  up,  and 
the  slight  unmeaning  features  of 
me  infant  were  moulded  by  time's 
(hand — as  ready  to  perfect  as  to  de- 
ptroy— into  the  face  of  as  fair  a  boy 
as  ever  the  eye  beheld.  Biron  often 
|saw  and  sported  with  the  child,  and 
jits  bold,  sweet,  and  fearless  mood, 
tempered  by  all  the  graces  of  youth 
and  innocence,  won  upon  the  sol- 
dier's heart.  He  took  a  pride  in  his 
education,  made  him  his  page  and 
his  companion,  led  him  early  to  the 
battle  field,  and  inured  him  almost 
From  infancy  to  danger  and  to  arms. 
Although  occasionally  fond  of 
softer  occupations — of  music — of 
reading,  and  the  dance,  the  young 
Count  of  St  Maurice  loved  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  was  trained. 
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Quick-sighted  and  talented,  brave  as 
a  lion,  and  firm  as  a  rock,  he  rose  in 
his  profession,  and  obtained  several 
of  those  posts  which,  together  with 
the  liberality  of  his  benefactor,  en- 
abled him,  in  some  degree,  to  main- 
tain the  rank  which  had  come  down 
to  him  without  the  fortune  to  sup- 
port it.  Attaching  himself  more  and 
more  to  Biron  every  year,  he  fol- 
lowed him  in  all  his  campaigns  and 
expeditions,  and  paid  him  back,  by 
many  a  service  and  many  a  care,  the 
kindness  he  had  shewn  him  in  his 
infancy.  So  that  twice  had  he  saved 
the  Marshal's  life,  and  twice,  by  his 
active  vigilance,  had  he  enabled  his 
leader  to  defeat  the  enemy,  before 
he  himself  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

Gradually,  however,  a  change  came 
over  the  mind  of  Marshal  Biron. 
Henry  IV.,  his  too  good  master,  be- 
came firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  Biron,  attributing  all  the 
king's  success  to  his  own  support, 
thought  no  recompense  sufficient  for 
his  services,  no  honours  high  enough 
for  his  merit  and  his  deeds.  Henry 
was  any  thing  but  ungrateful,  and 
though,  in  fact,  he  owed  his  throne 
to  his  birth,  and  to  his  own  right 
hand,  more  than  to  any  man  on  earth, 
he,  nevertheless,  loaded  Marshal 
Biron  with  all  the  honours  in  his 
power  to  bestow.  He  was  created  a 
Duke  and  Peer  of  France,  High  Ad- 
miral, and  Lieutenant-Generaf  of  the 
king's  armies;  and  many  a  post  of 
distinction  and  emolument,  raised 
his  revenues  and  his  dignity  together. 
But  still  he  was  not  satisfied :  pride, 
ambition,  and  discontent,  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart ;  and  he  medita- 
ted schemes  of  elevating  himself,  till 
the  insanity  of  ambition  led  him  to 
thoughts  of  treason.  His  manners, 
too,  grew  morose  and  haughty :  he 
was  reserved  and  distant  to  those  he 
had  formerly  favoured,  and  his 
household  became  cold  and  stately. 

At  the  same  time,  a  change,  but  a 
very  different  change,  had  taken 
place  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  St 
Maurice ;  and  to  explain  what  that 
change  was,  a  fact  must  be  mention- 
ed, which  is  in  itself  a  key  to  all  the 
new  feelings,  and  the  new  thoughts, 
2s 
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the  new  speculations,  and  the  new- 
hopes,  which  entered  into  the  bosom 
of  the  young,  but  fortuneless  Count, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1600. 
About  eight  years  before  that  period, 
there  had  been  added  to  the  family 
of  the  Duke  de  Biron  a  young  niece, 
of  about  nine  years  old,  a  lively 
gentle  girl,  with  bright  fair  hair  and 
soft  blue  eyes,  and  pretty  childish 
features,  that  had  no  look  but  that 
of  innocence,  when  they  were  in 
repose,  but  which  occasionally  took 
a  glance  of  bright,  happy  eagerness, 
with  which  we  might  suppose  an 
angel  gazing  on  the  completion  of 
some  bright  and  mighty  work.  In 
her  childhood,  she  played  with  the 
young  St  Maurice,  till  they  loved 
each  other  as  children  love;  and  just 
at  that  age  when  such  things  become 
dangerous  to  a  young  girl's  heart, 
fluttering  between  infancy  and  wo- 
manhood, the  Duke  de  Biron  was 
ordered  to  Brussels  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  peace,  and  taking  St 
Maurice  with  him,  he  sent  Made- 
inoiselle  de  la  Roche  sur  Marne  to 
a  convent,  which  she  thought  very 
hard,  for  her  father  and  mother  were 
both  dead,  and  all  that  she  loved  on 
earth  the  Duke  carried  away  with 
him. 

St  Maurice  was  left  behind  at 
Brussels  to  terminate  some  business 
which  Marshal  Biron  had  not  con- 
cluded, and  when,  after  some  lapse 
of  time,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
joined  the  Duke  at  the  Citadel  of 
Bourg,  where  that  nobleman  com- 
manded for  the  King,  he  found  Marie 
de  la  Roche  no  longer  the  same  be- 
ing he  had  left  her.  The  bud  had  at 
once  burst  forth  into  a  flower,  and  a 
flower  of  most  transcendent  loveli- 
ness. The  form  which  his  arm  had 
encircled  a  thousand  times,  in  boyish 
sport,  had  changed  in  the  whole  tone 
of  its  beauty.  Every  line,  every 
movement, breatheda  different  spirit, 
and  woke  a  different  feeling.  The 
features  too,  though  soft  as  infancy, 
had  lost  the  roundness  of  infancy, 
and  in  the  still  innocent  imploring 
eyes,  which  yet  called  up  all  the 
memory  of  the  past,  there  was  an 
eloquent  glance  beaming  from  a  wo- 
man's heart,  in  which  childhood  was 
outshone.  The  young  Count  felt  no 
alteration  in  himself,  but  was  dazzled 
and  surprised  with  the  change  in 
her,  and  felt  a  sudden  diffidence  take 
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possession  of  him,  which  the  first 
warm  unchanged  welcome  could 
hardly  dispel.  She  seemed  scarce 
to  dream  that  there  was  a  difference, 
for  the  time  that  she  had  spent  in  the 
convent  was  an  unfilled  blank,  which 
afforded  scarce  a  circumstance  to 
mark  the  passage  of  a  brief  two 
years.  The  Duke  de  Biron  received 
his  young  follower  with  rough  kind- 
ness, but  there  were  always  various 
causes  which  kept  him  more  from 
the  society  of  St  Maurice  than  for- 
merly. There  were  many  strangers 
about  him,  some  of  whom  wen 
Italians,  and  St  Maurice  saw  thai 
much  private  business  was  trans- 
acted, from  a  knowledge  of  whicl 
he  was  purposely  excluded.  Th( 
Duke  would  take  long,  and  almos' 
solitary  rides,  or  go  upon  distan' 
expeditions,  to  visit  the  differem 
posts  under  his  government,  anc 
then,  instead  of  commanding  at  onct 
the  young  soldier's  company,  he  lef 
him  to  escort  Mademoiselle  de  li 
Roche  to  this  fair  sight,  or  that  beau 
tiful  view.  In  the  pride  and  selfish 
ness  of  his  heart,  he  never  dreamed 
it  possible  that  the  poor  and  friend 
less  Count  of  St  Maurice  wouh 
dare  to  love  the  niece  of  the  grea 
Duke  de  Biron,  or  that  Marie  de  \i 
Roche  would  ever  feel  towards  hitr 
in  any  other  way  than  as  the  depen 
dent  follower  of  her  uncle.  But  he 
knew  not  human  nature.  Mademol 
selle  de  laRoche  leaned  upon  the  arm 
of  St  Maurice  as  they  strayed  througli 
the  beautiful  scenery  near  Bourg,  o 
yielded  her  light  form  to  his  grasp 
as  he  lifted  her  on  horseback,  or  lis 
tened  to  him  while  he  told  of  battle^ 
and  dangers  when  he  had  followed 
her  uncle  to  the  field,  or  gazed  upoii 
his  flashing  features  and  speaking 
eye  while  he  spoke  of  great  deeds 
till  her  heart  beat  almost  to  pain 
whenever  his  step  sounded  along  thr 
corridors,  and  her  veins  thrilled  a" 
the  slightest  touch  of  his  hand.  Si 
Maurice,  too,  for  months  plunged 
blindly  into  the  vortex  before  him. 
He  thought  not — he  hesitated  not  at 
the  consequences.  But  one  feeling, 
one  emotion,  one  passion  filled  hit- 
bosom, — annihilated  foresight,  pru- 
dence, reflection  altogether, — took 
possession  of  heart  and  brain,  and 
left  the  only  object  for  his  mind'* 
conception — love ! 
It  went  on  silently  iu  the  bosom  o> 
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pleted.  St  Maurice  frowned,  and 
was  silent  when  the  design  was 
covered,  as  often  happened,  with 
much  art,  and  boldly  spoke  his  mind 
against  traitors  when  the  treason  was 
apparent. 

At  length  one  day  he  was  called  to 
the  presence  of  the  Duke,  whom  he 
found  alone.  "  Come  hither,  St 
Maurice,"  said  his  friend ;  "  I  have 
brought  you  up,  young  Count,  from 
your  infancy  to  your  manhood — I 
have  been  your  friend  in  fair  days 
and  foul — I  taught  you  the  duty  of  a 
soldier,  and  the  duty  of  an  officer — 
I  have  raised  you  higher  than  any 
other  man  in  France  could  do,  or 
would  do — and  now  tell  me — whe- 
ther do  you  love  best  Henry  of 
Beam  or  me  ?" 

"  Your  words,  my  lord,"  replied 
St  Maurice,  "  taught  me  in  early 
years  to  love  the  King,  and  your  ac- 
tions taught  me  to  love  yourself,  but 
the  honour  of  a  French  noble  teaches 
me  to  love  my  duty,  and  that  joins 
ever  with  my  love  towards  my 
King." 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  Biron,  his  dark 
brow  burning,  "  must  you  teach  me 
what  is  duty? — Begone,  ungrateful 
boy ! — leave  me — thus,  like  the  man  in 
the  fable,  we  nourish  serpents  in  our 
bosom,  that  will  one  day  sting  us — 
begone,  I  say !" — St  Maurice  turned 
to  quit  the  cabinet,  with  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  in  his  heart. 
But  grief  to  see  his  benefactor  thus 
standing  on  the  brink  of  dishonour 
and  destruction,  overcame  all  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  he  paused,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh !  my  lord,  my  lord ! 
Beware  how  you  bring  certain  ruin 

on  your  own  head ."  But 

remonstrance  only  called  up  wrath. 
Biron  lost  all  command  over  him- 
self. He  stamped  with  his  heavy 
boot  till  the  chamber  rang ;  he  bade 
St  Maurice  quit  his  presence  and  his 
dwelling;  he  stripped  him,  with  a 
word,  of  all  the  posts  and  employ- 
ments which  he  had  conferred  upon 
him,  and  bade  him,  ere  two  days 
were  over,  leave  the  castle  ofBourg, 
and  go  forth  from  his  family  a  beg- 
gar as  he  had  entered  it.  Nor  alone, 
in  his  rash  passion,  did  he  content 
himself  with  venting  his  wrath  upon 
his  young  follower,  but  he  dropped 
words  against  the  monarch  and  the 
state,  which  left  his  treasonable  prac- 
tices beyond  a  doubt. 
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The  young  Count  heard  as  little 
as  possible,  but  hurried  from  the 
presence  of  a  man  whom  pride  and 
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fortune  on  the  earth  was  his  sword 
and  a  thousand  crowns,  Marie  de  la 
Roche  wept  no  more,  but  drying  her 


anger  had  frensied,  and  hastening  bright  eyes,  she  put  her  hand  in  his, 
to  his  chamber,  he  paused  but  to  saying,  "_  St  Maurice,  we  will  go  to- 
ponder  over  all  the  painful  circum- 
stances of  his  own  situation.  No- 
thing was  before  him  but  despair, and 
his  brain  whirled  round  and  round 
withthat  vague  wild  confusion  of 
painful  ideas,  which  no  corporeal 
agony  can  equal.  The  predominant 
thought,  however,  the  idea  that  rose 
up  with  more  and  more  frightful 
prominence  every  moment,  was  the 
necessity  of  parting  from  her  beloved 
— and  of  parting  for  ever,  without 
one  hope,  without  one  expectation 
to  soothe  the  long  cold  blank  of  ab- 
sence. He  could  have  borne  the  un- 
just and  cutting  unkindness  of  the 
Duke — he  could  have  borne  the  loss 
of  fortune,  and  the  prospect  of  that 
hard  fierce  struggle  which  the  world 
requires  of  men  who  would  rise 
above  their  original  lot — he  could 
have  borne  the  reverse  of  state  and 
station,  comfort,  and  fortune,  with- 
out a  murmur  or  a  sigh,  but  to  lose 
the  object  in  which  all  the  ardent 
feelings  of  an  ardent  heart  had  been 
concentrated,  was  more,  far  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Thus  he  pon- 
dered for  near  an  hour,  letting  the 
bitter  stream  of  thought  flow  on, 
while  every  moment  added  some 
new  drop  of  sorrow,  as  reflection 
shewed  him  more  and  more  the  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  all  his  prospects. 
The  setting  out  of  a  large  train 
from  before  his  window,  first  roused 
him  from  his  painful  dream,  and, 
though  he  knew  not  why,  he  felt  re- 
lieved when  he  beheld  the  Duke  de 
Biron  himself  lead  the  way,  capari- 
soned as  for  a  journey.  The  next 
moment  found  him  beside  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Roche.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  he  instantly  con- 
cluded she  had  heard  his  fate,  but  it 
was  not  so.  She  was  weeping,  she 
said,  because  her  uncle  had  come  to 
her  apartments  angry  on  some  ac- 
count, and  had  harshly  commanded 
her  back  to  her  convent  the  next  day ; 
and  as  she  told  her  lover,  she  wept 
more  and  more.  But  when  he  in  turn 
related  the  Duke's  anger  with  him, 
and  his  commands  to  quit  the  citadel 
— when  he  told  her  all  the  destitu- 
tion of  his  situation — and  his  hope- 
lessness of  winning  her  when  all  his 
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— the  lights  in  the  chapel  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  chaplain  retreat- 
ed in  peace  to  his  apartment. 

There  was  scarcely  a  beam  in  the 
astern  sky  when  St  Maurice  glided 
forth  to  see  if  the  horses  were  pre- 
pared. He  paused  and  listened — 
there  was  a  noise  below,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  coming  steps  along 
some  of  the  more  distant  corridors. 
A  long  passage  separated  him  from 
ais  own  chamber,  and  he  feared  to 
l)e  seen  returning  to  that  of  Marie, 
For  he  might  be  obliged  at  once  to 
proclaim  his  marriage,  lest  her  fair 
tame  should  be  injured,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  hasten  for- 
ward, and  strive  to  gain  his  own  part 
of  the  building.  He  strode  onward 
like  light,  but  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case a  firm  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  a  loud  voice  demanded 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  St  Maurice  paused, 
undetermined  whether  to  resist  and 
still  try  to  shake  off  the  person  who 
stopped  him,  or  to  declare  himself 
at  once  ;  but  the  dim  outline  of  seve- 
ral other  figures  against  a  window 
beyond,  shewed  him  that  opposition 
was  vain,  and  he  replied,  "  I  am  the 
Count  of  St  Maurice ;  why  do  you 
stop  me,  sir  ?" 

"  In  the  King's  name,  I  arrest  you, 
Count  of  St  Maurice,"  replied  the 
voice  ;  "  give  me  your  sword." 

"  In  the  King's  name,  or  in  the 
Marshal  de  Biron's,  gentlemen  ?"  de- 
manded St  Maurice,  somewhat 
bitterly.  "  You  jest  with  me,  gentle- 
men ;  my  lord  the  Duke  I  may  have 
offended,  but  the  King  never." 

"  I  said  in  the  King's  name,  young 
gentleman,"  replied  the  other  grave- 
ly, taking  the  sword,  which  St  Mau- 
rice yielded.  "  You,  sirs,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  those  who  stood 
near,  "  guard  this  prisoner  closely, 
while  I  seek  for  the  Baron  de  Lux." 

St  Maurice  was  detained  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  corridor,  and  then 
bade  to  prepare  to  journey  to  Fon- 
tainbleau.  The  whole  castle  was  now 
in  confusion,  and  all  the  principal 
officers  of  Marshal  Biron,  the  Count 
found,  were,  like  himself,  under  ar- 
rest. At  his  earnest  entreaty,  the 
Count  de  Belin,who  commanded  the 
party  of  royal  troops,  permitted  him 
to  take  leave  of  her  he  had  so  lately 
wedded,  though  only  in  his  presence. 
Marie  de  la  Roche  sur  Marne  was 
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drowned  in  tears,  but  alarm  for  her 
uncle's  safety  easily  accounted  for 
that,  and  the  few  low  words  of  comfort 
and  assurance  which  St  Maurice 
spoke,  betrayed  not  at  all,  the  secret 
of  their  union.  She  suffered  him  to 
speak  uninterrupted  but  by  her  sobs; 
but  when  he  bent  over  her  hand  to 
raise  it  to  his  lips,  with  the  formal 
courtesy  of  the  day,  all  was  forgotten 
but  her  love  and  her  despair,  ana  cast- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  she  hid  her 
eyes  upon  his  shoulder,  and  wept 
with  the  bitter  agonizing  tears  of 
unavailing  love. 

The  old  Count  de  Belin  gently 
unclasped  her  arms,  and  removed 
St  Maurice,  who  turned,  and  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  said,  with  a  meaning 
look,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman — our  confidence,  I  am 
sure,  is  safe  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  replied  the 
officer,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  St  Maurice  was  satisfied. 
He  was  soon  after  put  on  horseback, 
and  conducted  with  several  others  to 
Fontainbleau,  from  whence  he  was 
immediately  carried  to  Paris,  and 
lodged  in  the  Bastile.  But  it  may 
be  now  time  to  turn  to  him  whose 
weak  ambition  had  brought  ruin  on 
his  own  head.  » 

As  is  well  known,  the  Duke  de 
Biron,  summoned  by  the  King  to  his 
presence  on  clear  information  of  his 
treason,  proceeded  at  once  to  Fon- 
tainbleau, depending  fully  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  very  man  who  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  entered  the  gardens 
in  which  Henry  was  walking,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  monarch  was 
declaring,  that  beyond  all  doubt  he 
wouldnot  come..  He  advanced  at  once 
towards  the  King,  and  Henry,  whose 
frank  and  generous  heart  would  fain 
have  believed  him  less  guilty  than  he 
really  was,  embraced  him  according 
to  his  custom,  saying,  "  You  did  well 
to  come,  Lord  Duke,  otherwise  I 
should  have  gone  to  seek  you;"  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him 
into  another  garden,  where  he  could 
speak  with  him  unobserved.  There 
Henry  at  once,  with  the  noble  can- 
dour of  a  noble  heart,  told  him  that 
good  information  had  been  received, 
of  his  having  carried  on  a  long  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  "  Speak  the  truth,  my  lord," 
he  added ;  "  tell  me  all,  and,  good 
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faith, no  one  shall  know  it;  the  matter 
shall  go  no  further,  and  all  it  shall  cost 
you  shall  be  a  sincere  repentance." 

The  Marshal  replied,  proudly,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  confess,  and  that  his 
purpose  in  coming,  was  to  meet  his 
accusers.  There  was  a  rudeness  in 
his  answer,  which  was  not  the  bold- 
ness of  innocence ;  and  Henry,  turn- 
ing away,  rejoined  the  court.  Still 
Henry  tried  more  than  once  during 
the  day  to  win  from  the  traitor  one 
repentant  word.  He  again  and  again 
solicited  him  to  speak.  He  sent  his 
friends  to  him,  and  his  relations ;  and 
though  urged  by  his  council — before 
which  full  proofs  of  the  Marshal's 
guilt  had  long  been  laid,  and  which 
had  taken  prompt  measures,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  securing  his  followers 
and  dependents— still  Henry's  heart 
rebelled  against  his  better  judgment, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  order 
his  arrest.  "  If  this  matter  be  tried, 
and  proved  against  him,"  said  the 
King,  "justice  must  have  its  way, 
for  the  sake  of  public  example ;  but 
I  would  fain  avert  the  necessity." 
At  length,  even  at  midnight,  Henry 
once  more  called  his  treacherous  ser- 
vant to  his  presence ;  and  again  beg- 
ged him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  confess 
his  fault.  "  Let  me  hear  from  your 
own  mouth,"  said  the  monarch,"  that 
which,  with  great  sorrow,  I  have 
heard  from  too  good  authority;  and 
on  afrank  acknowledgment,  I  promise 
to  grant  you  pardon  and  kindness. 
Whatever  crime  you  may  have  com- 
mitted or  meditated  against  my  per- 
son, if  you  will  but  confess  it,  I  will 
cover  it  over  with  the  mantle  of  my 
protection,  and  forget  it  myself  for 
ever."  * 

"  Sire  !"  replied  the  Marshal  bold- 
ly, "  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  what 
I  have  said.  I  did  not  come  to  your 
majesty  to  justify  myself,  but  to  beg 
you  only  to  tell  me  my  enemies, 
that  I  may  seek  justice  against  them, 
or  render  it  to  myself." 

Henry  turned  away  disgusted,  and 
the  Duke  advanced  through  the  door 
of  the  saloon  into  the  antechambers 
beyond.  At  the  door  of  that,  how- 
ever, which  led  out  upon  the  stair- 
case, he  was  met  by  the  Count  de 
Vitry,  who,  seizing  his  right  hand  in 
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his  own  left,  caught  the  hilt  of  Biron's 
sword  with  the  other  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, "  The  King  commands  me  to 
give  an  account  of  your  person,  sir. 
Yield  me  your  sword.",' 

Biron  started,  and  a  mortal  pale- 
ness came  over  his  face ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  he  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment,  either  that  the  monarch  had 
accurate  information  of  his  treason,  or 
would  proceed  to  do  justice  against 
him.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  dis- 
armed, however,  and  led  to  a  secure 
apartment,  where,  after  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  first  surprise,  he 
passed  the  night  in  violent  and  intern- 
perate  language,  injurious  to  his  own 
cause,  and  indecent  in  itself.  From 
thence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  his  trial  proceeded  in  with 
great  rapidity.  A  thousand  efforts 
were  made  to  save  him,  by  his  friends 
and  relations;  and  Henry  was  be- 
sieged, wherever  he  appeared,  with 
tears  and  petitions.  But  the  day  of 
mercy  had  gone  by ;  and  the  same 
monarch  who  had  almost  supplicated 
his  rebellious  subject  to  say  one  word 
that  might  save  himself,  now  sternly 
declared  that  justice  must  take  its 
course  ;  and  that  whatever  the  law 
awarded,  without  fail  should  be  put 
in  execution. 

In  the  mean  while,  St  Maurice  pass- 
ed his  time  in  bitter  meditations, 
confined  in  a  dull  cell  of  the  Bastile, 
which,  though  not  absolutely  a  dun- 
geon, contained  nothing  but  one  of 
those  small  narrow  beds,  whose  very 
look  was  like  that  of  the  grave,  a 
crucifix,  and  a  missal.  The  hours 
and  the  days  wore  on,  and  he  saw 
no  one  but  the  people  who  brought 
him  his  daily  food,  and  a  few  per- 
sons passing  occasionally  across  the 
inner  court  of  the  Bastile ;  so  that 
solitude  and  sad  thoughts  traced 
every  day  deeper  and  deeper  lines 
upon  his  heart,  and  upon  his  brow. 
He  thought  of  her  whom  he  loved — 
of  what  her  situation  was,  and  what 
it  might  be  ;  and  when  that  was  too 
painful,  he  turned  his  mind  to  his 
own  fate,  and  tried  to  look  it  calmly 
in  the  face,  but  still  the  image  of 
Marie  rose  up  in  every  scene,  and 
reduced  all  the  native  resolution  of 
his  heart  to  woman's  weakness. 
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He  was  thus  one  day  cast  heedless- 
ly on  his  bed,  when  the  door  of  his 
cell  opened,  and  the  jailer  desired 
him  to  follow.  St  Maurice  rose  and 
obeyed,  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
him  to  a  larger  chamber,  which  he 
was  bade  to  enter.  At  the  other  side 
of  the  room  there  stood  a  middle- 
sized  man,  habited  in  a  plain  suit  of 
rusty  black  velvet,  with  strong  mark- 
ed aquiline  features,  and  grey  hair 
and  beard.  His  eye  was  keen  and 
quick,  his  forehead  broad  and  high, 
and  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
the  firm  rooted  attitude  with  which 
he  stood,  bending  his  eyes  upon  the 
open  door.  Even  had  St  Maurice 
never  seen  him  before,  he  could 
never  have  doubted  that  he  was  a 
King. 

"  Come  hither,  Sir  Count,"  said 
Henry  IV.  abruptly,  "  and  tell  me  all 
you  know  of  this  treason  of  the  Duke 
de  Biron.  Tell  me  all,  tell  me  true, 
and,  by  my  faith,  you  shall  have  full 
pardon." 

"  Sire,"  replied  St  Maurice, "  when 
my  father  died  in  the  service  of  your 
majesty,  and  my  mother  left  this 
world  a  few  days  after  my  birth,  I 
was  left  a  penniless  orphan,  for  all 
our  fortunes  had  been  lost  in  your 

royal  cause "    Henry  knitted  his 

brow — "  I  was  a  beggar,"  continued 
St  Maurice, "  and  the  Duke  de  Biron 
took  pity  on  me — brought  me  up — 
led  me  to  the  field — protected — pro- 
vided for  me" 

"Hold!  hold!  hold!"  cried  the 
King.  "  Say  no  more !  say  no  more 
—get  you  gone — yet  stay — I  seek 
not,  sir,  this  unhappy  man's  death. 
Justice  shall  be  done,  but  no  more 
than  justice — not  severity.  If  you 
know  any  thing  which  can  mitigate 
his  offence,  speak  it  boldly,  and  the 
King  will  thank  you ;  any  thing  that 
may  render  his  crime  less  black." 

"  I  know  little,  Sire,  of  the  Mar- 
shal's late  conduct,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  for  in  truth  I  have  been 
less  in  his  confidence  than  formerly; 
but  this  I  know,  and  do  believe,  that 
he  is  one  of  those  men  to  speak,  aye, 
and  to  write,  many  base  things  in  a 
hasty  and  a  passionate  mood,  that  he 
would  be  the  last  on  earth  to  act." 

Henry  mused  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  and  then,  without  any  far- 
ther observation,  ordered  St  Maurice 
back  again  to  his  cell. 
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Another  long  week  passed,  and 
day  after  day  grew  more  weary  and 
horrible  than  the  last.  Each  hour, 
each  moment,  added  to  anxiety,  un- 
certainty, and  expectation,  already 
beyond  endurance.  The  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  heavy 
passing  away  of  the  long  and  tardy 
minutes,  the  wide  vague  infinity 
through  which  apprehension  and 
care  had  leave  to  roam,  overwhelm- 
ed his  mind,  and  shook  even  his 
corporeal  strength.  Each  noise,  each 
sound,  made  him  start ;  and  the  very 
opening  of  his  cell  door  brought  with 
it  some  quick  indistinct  fear.  It  is 
said  that  those  long  accustomed  to 
solitary  confinement,  get  inured  to 
the  dead,  blank  vacancy  of  exist- 
ence without  action ;  lose  hope,  and 
fear,  and  thought,  and  care;  and 
exist,  but  hardly  can  be  said  to  live. 
But  St  Maurice  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  let  one  of  the  fresh  pangs  of  hig 
situation  become  lulled  by  the  opiate 
of  custom,  and  every  moment  of  its 
endurance  was  a  moment  of  new- 
agony.  He  heard  no  tidings,  he  re- 
ceived no  comfort,  no  hope,  from 
any  one.  The  very  joys  that  he  had 
known,  and  the  love  he  valued  most, 
became  a  torture  to  him;  his  own 
heart  was  a  burden,  and  while  the 
future  was  all  dark  and  lowering, 
the  past  was  full  of  regret,  and  pro- 
lific of  apprehension. 

At  length  one  evening  an  unusual 
number  of  footsteps  traversing  the 
court  below,  called  him  from  the 
bed  on  which  he  usually  cast  himself 
in  prostrate  despondency,  and  he  be- 
held, from  the  small  window  of  his 
cell,  a  number  of  people  gathered 
together  in  the  open  space,  of  a 
quality  which  shewed  at  once  that 
some  great  and  formal  act  was  about 
to  take  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  The  Chancellor  was  there, 
and  various  judges  and  officers  of 
the  Parliament,  and  a  number  of  the 
municipal  body  of  Paris  were  on 
the  spot,  with  clerks  and  sergeants, 
and  the  two  chief  prevots.  A  small 
body  of  soldiers  also  guarded  the 
different  doors  of  the  court,  and  on 
the  side  next  to  the  garden  was  rai- 
sed a  scaffold,  about  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  a 
strong  man  in  black  stood,  with  two 
others  of  an  inferior  grade,  exami- 
ning the  edge  of  a  large  heavy  sword > 
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which  was  suddenly  put  into  the 
sheath  on  the  sound  of  some  voices 
at  the  other  side  of  the  court. 

At  that  moment  the  Duke  de  Biron 
was  brought  in  through  the  opposite 
door,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison.  His  dark 
swarthy  countenance  was  not  a  shade 
paler  than  usual,  and,  with  his  hat 
and  plume  upon  his  head,  he  walked 
boldly  forward  with  an  erect  and 
daring  carriage  ;  but  as  his  eye  first 
fell  upon  the  scaffold,  he  paused  a 
single  instant,  exclaiming, "  Ha !"  He 
then  strode  forward  again,  as  if  he 
hadbeen  marching  against  an  enemy, 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
which  led  to  the  scaffold.  There  he 
paused  and  looked  round  him  with 
furious  and  impatient  eyes,  as  if  he 
would  fain  have  vented  the  wrath 
that  was  in  his  heart  upon  some  of 
those  around  him. 

"  Sir  Chancellor !  Sir  Chancellor!" 
he  cried,  "  you  have  condemned  a 
man  more  innocent  than  many  you 
havesufferedto  escape,and  thatupon 
the  evidence  of  two  perjured  villains. 
You  have  done  injustice,  sir,  which 
you  could  have  prevented,  and  you 
shall  answer  for  it  before  God. — Yes, 
sir,  before  him  to  whose  presence  I 
summon  you  before  a  year  pass 
over."  Then  turning  to  the  com- 
mandant, he  added,  "  Ah,  Monsieur 
de  Roissy,  Monsieur  de  Roissy  !  had 
your  father  been  alive,  he  would 
have  aided  me  to  quit  this  place. 
Fie !  fie  !  is  this  a  fate  for  one  who 
has  served  his  country  as  I  have  ?" 

"  My  lord  duke,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, "  you  have  heard  the  sentence 
of  your  peers,  and  it  must  now  be 
executed.  The  King  commands  me 
to  demand  the  insignia  of  that  noble 
order  to  which  you  once  belonged." 
"  There,  sir,  take  it !"  cried  the 
duke,  giving  him  his  star  and  riband. 
"  Tell  the  king,  that,  though  he  treat 
me  thus,  I  have  never  broken  one 
statute  of  the  order  to  which  my 
deeds  in  his  service  raised  me. — 
Pshaw !".  he  continued,  turning  from 
the  priests,  who  now  pressed  him 
to  confess — "  I  make  my  confession 
aloud.  All  my  words  are  my  con- 
fession.— Still,"  he  added,  as  his 
eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  scaf- 
fold and  all  the  awful  preparation 
for  his  fate,  "  still  I  may  as  well  think 
a  while  of  where  I  am  going." 

He  then  spoke  fora    few  minutes 
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with  the  priest  who  stood  by  his  side 
His  countenance  grew  calmer  and 
graver;  and  after  having  received 
absolution  and  the  sacrament,  he 
looked  for  a  brief  space  up  towards 
the  sky,  then  knelt  down  before  the 
scaffold,  and  prayed  for  some  time, 
while  a  dead  silence  was  maintained 
around — you  might  have  heard  a  fea- 
ther fall.  As  he  still  knelt,  the  sun 
broke  out,  and  shone  calmly  and 
sweetly  over  the  whole  array  of  death, 
while  a  bird  in  the  neighbouring  gar- 
den, wakened  by  the  sunshine  and 
the  deep  stillness,  broke  into  a  clear, 
shrill, joyful  song,  with  the  mostpain- 
ful  music  that  ever  struck  the  ear. 

The  prisoner  started  on  his  feet, 
and,  after  looking  round  for  an  in- 
stant, mounted  the  scaffold  with  the 
same  bold  step  wherewith  he  had 
approached  it.  His  eyes,  however, 
still  had  in  them  that  sort  of  wild, 
ferocious  gleam,  which  they  had  ex- 
hibited ever  since  his  arrest ;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  strive  for  calm- 
ness, and  displayed  not  a  touch  of 
fear,  yet  there  was  an  angry  spirit 
in  his  tone  as  he  addressed  those 
around  him.  "  I  have  wronged  the 
King,"  he  said  sharply,  "  I  have 
wronged  the  King.  "Tis  better  to 
acknowledge  it.  But  that  I  ever 
sought  his  life,  is  a  lie  and  perjury. 
Had  I  listened  to  evil  counsel,  he 
would  have  been  dead  ten  years  ago. 
Ah !  my  old  friends  and  fellow-sol- 
diers," he  added,  turning  to  the 
guards,  "  why  will  none  of  you  fire 
your  piece  into  my  heart,  instead  of 
leaving  me  to  the  vile  hands  of  this 
common  butcher."  And  he  pointed 
to  the  executioner.  "  Touch  me 
not,"  he  continued,  seeing  the  other 
approach  him  with  a  handkerchief  to 
bind  his  eyes — "  Touch  me  not  with 
those  hellish  fingers,  or,  by  heavens, 
I  will  tear  you  limb  from  limb ! 
Give  me  the  handkerchief." 

He  then  cast  his  hat  away  from 
him,  and  bound  his  own  eyes — knelt 
— prayed  again  for  a  moment — rose 
suddenly  up  as  the  executioner  was 
about  to  draw  the  sword — withdrew 
the  covering  from  his  sight — gazed 
wildly  round  him  for  an  instant,  and 
beckoned  one  of  the  officers  to  tie 
up  his  long  hair  under  the  handker- 
chief. This  was  immediately  done, 
and  his  eyes  being  covered,  he  call- 
ed out,  "  Haste !  haste !" — "  Repeat 
the  In  manus,  my  lord,"  said  the 
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executioner,  taking  the  heavy  sword, 
which  had  been  hitherto  concealed 
by  the  attendants. 

Biron  began  to  repeat  the  psalm 
of  the  dying — the  blade  glittered  in 
the  air — swayed  round  the  head  of 
the  executioner;  and  before  the  eye 
could  trace  the  blow  which  ended 
the  earthly  career  of  the  unfortunate 
but  guilty  soldier,  his  head  was  se- 
vered at  once  from  his  body,  and 
Biron  was  no  more. 

A  feeling  of  intense  and  painful  in- 
terest had  kept  St  Maurice  at  the 
window  till  the  moment  that  the  un- 
happy soldier  covered  his  own  eyes 
with  the  handkerchief;  but  then  a 
sensation  of  giddy  sickness  forced 
him  away,  and  he  cast  himself  down 
once  more,  with  bitterer  feelings 
than  ever  at  his  heart  The  world 
seemed  all  a  hell  of  cares  and  sor- 
rows, and  he  could  have  died  that 
moment  with  hardly  a  regret.  After 
he  had  lain  there  for  near  two  hours, 
he  once  more  rose,  and  approached 
the  window.  The  crowd  were  all 
gone,  but  the  dark  scaffold  still  re- 
mained, and  the  young  soldier  drew 
back  again,  saying  to  himself,  "  Who 
next  ?  who  next  ?"  He  lay  down  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  his  throbbing 
temples,  and  his  heated  blood,  ren- 
dered the  effort  vain.  Strange  wild 
images  rose  up  before  his  eyes.  Fiends 
and  foul  shapes  were  grinning  at 
him  in  the  air.  Fire  seemed  circling 
through  his  veins,  and  burning  his 
heart;  he  talked,  with  no  one  to  near 
— he  raved — he  struggled — and  then 
came  a  long  term  of  perfect  forget- 
fulness,  at  the  end  of  which  he  woke 
as  from  a  profound  sleep. 

He  was  weak  as  a  child,  and  his 
ideas  of  the  past  were  but  faint  and 
confused.  The  first  thing,  however, 
that  returned  to  memory  was  the 
image  of  his  cell,  and  he  casthis  heavy 
eyes  around,  in  search  of  the  bolts, 
and  bars,  and  grated  windows ;  but 
no  such  things  were  near.  He  was 
in  a  small  but  handsome  room,  with 
the  open  lattice  admitting  the  breath 
of  many  flowers,  and  by  his  side  sat 
an  old  and  reverend  dame,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before.  A  few 
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faint  but  coherent  words,  and  the 
light  of  intelligence  re-awakened  in 
his  eye,  shewed  the  nurse,  for  such 
she  was,  that  the  fever  had  left 
him,  and  going  out  of  the  chamber, 
she  returned  with  a  soldier-like 
man,  whom  St  Maurice  at  once  re- 
membered as  the  old  Count  de  Be- 
lin,  who  had  arrested  him  at  Bourg. 
Many  words  of  comfort  and  solace 
were  spoken  by  the  old  soldier,  but 
St  Maurice  was  forbidden  to  utter  a 
word,  or  ask  a  question  for  several 
days.  A  physician,  too,  with  a  grave 
and  solemn  face,  visited  him  twice 
each  day,  and  gave  manifold  cautions 
and  warnings  as  to  his  treatment, 
which  the  young  gentleman  began 
soon  to  think  unnecessary,  as  the  firm 
calm  pulse  of  health  grew  fuller  and 
fuller  in  his  frame.  At  length  one 
day,  as  he  lay  somewhat  weary  of 
restraint,  the  door  opened,  and  Henry 
IV.  himself  stood  by  his  bed-side. 
"  Now,  faith,  my  good  young  Count," 
said  the  Monarch,  "  I  had  a  hearty 
mind  to  keep  you  to  silence  and  thin 
bouillon  for  some  days  longer,  to  pu- 
nish certain  rash  words  spoken  in 
the  Bastile,  casting  a  stigma  upon 
royal  gratitude  for  leaving  faithful 
friends,  who  had  lost  all  in  our  be- 
half, to  poverty  and  want.  But  I 
have  lately  heard  all  your  story,  and 
more  of  it  than  you  thought  I  ever 
would  hear ;  and  therefore,  though 
I  shall  take  care  that  there  be  no 
more  reproaches  against  my  grati- 
tude, as  a  punishment  for  your 
crimes,  I  shall  sell  you  as  a  slave  for 
ever.  Come  hither,  sweet  taskmas- 
ter," he  added,  raising  his  voice, 
"  and  be  sure  you  do  all  that  woman 
can — and  that  is  no  small  power — to 
tease  this  youth  through  all  his  life 
to  come." 

As  the  King  spoke,  the  flutter  of 
a  woman's  robe — the  bright,  dear 
eyes — the  sweet,  all-graceful  form, 
— the  bland,  glad  smile  of  her  he 
loved,  burst  upon  the  young  sol- 
dier's sight;  and  she,  forgetting 
fear,  timidity,  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty— all,  all  but  love,  sprung  for- 
ward at  once,  and  bedewed  his  bo- 
som with  her  happy  tears. 
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CHAP.  HI. 


You  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  in- 
form you,  that  after  this  recommen- 
dation from  the  general,  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  authorities  at  home 
with  the  highest  consideration.  I 
was  courted  and  caressed  as  if  I  had 
been  a  perfect  hero  of  romance. 
Among  those  who  extended  their 
patronage  to  me  in  the  kindest  and 
most  gratifying  manner,  was  the  gal- 
lant old  Marquis  of  Hardbottle.  Du- 
ring my  stay  in  England,  which  was 
limited  to  three  weeks,  I  was  almost 
a  constant  guest  at  his  table.  His 
family  circle  consisted  at  that  time — 
as  his  sons  were  both  abroad — of  two 
lovely  daughters ;  indeed,  I  may  say, 
that  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  now 
eight  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago,  they 
were  the  most  beautiful  and  fascina- 
ting women  I  had  ever  seen.  Per- 
haps you  may  imagine  that  the  su- 
periority of  their  rank  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  bringing  me  to  this 
judgment  of  their  charms;  but  cir- 
cumstances have  since  occurred, 
which,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  have  de- 
prived them  of  that  superiority,  and 
my  opinion  remains  unchanged.  Of 
the  two,  the  Lady  Annabella  was  my 
favourite.  There  was  so  much  play- 
ful ease,  at  the  same  time  so  much 
delicate  propriety,  in  whatever  she 
said  or  did,  that  while  she  immedi- 
ately attracted  the  affection,  she  as 
surely  retained  the  admiration  and 
esteem. 

In  this  family  I  passed  the  happi- 
est hours  of  my  life.  There  was  but 
one  drawback  to  my  felicity.  The 
Marquis  was  an  officer  of  the  old 
school,  and,  next  to  being  unflinching 
in  the  field,  he  ranked  among  the 
soldier's  virtues  the  being  unflinch- 
ing over  the  bottle.  He  attached 
such  importance  to  this  accomplish- 
ment, that  I  plainly  saw  he  estimated 
a  man's  courage  and  strength  of 
nerve,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  his 
strength  of  stomach.  To  this  failing 
of  his  lordship  I  made  myself  a  mar- 
tyr. In  spite  of  my  wound,  which 
was  now  indeed  nearly  well,  I  felt 
myself  irresistibly  called  upon  to 


drink.  Whether  or  not  my  beha- 
viour in  this  respect  was  influenced 
by  the  Marquis's  declaration,  that  he 
would  consider  it  a  personal  insult 
for  any  gentleman  to  leave  his  table 
in  a  condition  which  enabled  him  to 
walk,  I  will  not  say, — but  his  lord- 
ship was  known  to  be  an  inimitable 
shot,  and,  on  occasions  of  that  sort, 
seldom  to  be  worse  than  his  word. 
My  mornings  were  happy, — or,  if 
unhappy,  only  disturbed  by  my  fears 
of  the  evening's  debauch. 

The  drawing-room,  and  the  fasci- 
nating society  of  the  ladies,  you  will 
perhaps  imagine,  were  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  any  sufferings. 
With  me,  indeed,  it  was  so.  Every 
time  I  was  admitted  into  their  pre- 
sence, I  found  the  Lady  Annabel  la's 
influence  gaining  the  ascendency 
over  my  heart.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  conquest  she  made  of  my  affec- 
tions was  the  result  of  her  arts,  or 
even  her  wishes. — Far  from  it.  I 
saw,  that  even  if  fortune  favoured 
me  in  future,  as  much  as  she  had 
hitherto  done,  aye,  if  I  raised  myself 
to  an  equal  rank  with  the  object  of 
my  admiration,  my  suit  would  still 
be  hopeless, — for  though  I  perceived 
that  her  heart  was  untouched,  I 
knew,  alas !  that  her  hand  was  en- 
gaged. The  Honourable  Henry  Fitz 
D' Angle,  heir  to  an  immense  fortune 
and  dukedom,  was  her  affianced 
husband,  and  I  have  often  thought, 
since  the  period  I  mention,  that  it 
was  little  less  than  madness  to  yield 
to  the  delicious  enchantment  of  those 
interviews  and  conversations,  when 
I  was  aware  that  I  was  only  nursing 
a  flame,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  consume  me.  However,  I 
found  resistance  to  my  passion  im- 
possible, and  heart  and  soul,  I  gave 
mysetf  up  to  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished Lady  Annabella.  Our  morn- 
ings were  often  employed  in  shop- 
ping: on  these  occasions,  the  Mar- 
chioness, out  of  consideration  for  my 
wound,  allowed  me  a  seat  beside  her 
in  the  carriage.  Fitz  D' Angle,  who, 
though  an  intolerable  puppy,  was 
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handsome  in  person,  and  a  perfect 
horseman,  usually  accompanied  us 
on  a  spirited  Arabian.  I  shall  not 
say,  when,  in  order  to  shew  his  seat, 
he  made  the  animal  rear  in  the 
most  terrific  manner,  how  certain 
tremors  ran  through  my  heart,  as  I 
sat  in  momentary  expectation  that 
the  charger,  in  its  descent,  would 
put  its  iron  foot  through  the  carriage 
window,  and  demolish  my  unfortu- 
nate head.  I  remarked,  that  during 
these  displays,  the  lovely  cheek  of 
Lady  Annabella  never  underwent  the 
slightest  change ;  and  I  confess,  that 
without  allowing  myself  to  enquire 
into  the  cause,  I  rejoiced  in  percei- 
ving her  indifference.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  lengthened  details 
of  the  progress  of  my  affection.  You 
will  imagine  for  yourself  the  effects 
which  beauty  and  artless  condescen- 
sion naturally  produced ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  I  was  madly,  mi- 
serably in  love. 

In  the  meantime,  my  favour  with 
the  Marquis  continued  undiminished. 
The  opinion  he  first  entertained  of 
me  luckily  made  him  blind  to  any 
little  appearances  of  so  unheroical  a 
feeling  as  fright;  and  the  respect  with 
which  I  treated  so  choleric  and  un- 
rivalled a  shot,  was  attributed  to  the 
deference  I  felt  myself  called  upon 
to  pay  to  his  experience  and  fame. 
The  hospitable  orgies  after  dinner 
continued  as  immoderately  as  ever, 
and  to  me  the  most  provoking  part 
of  the  Marquis's  peculiarity  was,  that 
no  quantity  of  wine,  however  large, 
had  the   slightest   effect  upon    his 
brain.     Hour  after  hour,  bottle  after 
bottle,    passed    away — aid-de-camp 
after  aid-de-camp  dropt  peacefully 
under  the  table,  and  still  his  lordship 
sat  with  his  head  as  clear,  and  his 
eye  as  steady  as  ever,  relating  to  us 
•—those  of  us  who  could  listen — the 
military  and  bacchanalian  achieve- 
ments of  his  youth,  and  ever  and 
anon  reminding  us  of  our  neglect,  if 
the  bottle  by  any  chance  hesitated 
for  a  moment  in  its  rapid  unvarying 
round.    After  a  succession  of  these 
parties  had  accustomed  us  to  each 
other,  he  addressed  me  one  evening 
in  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
manner.    "  Pumpkin,  I  have  a  pro- 
posal to  make  to  you."    I  bowed, 
and  waited  in  expectation.     "  You 

see,"  he  continued, "  D — me,  Jack 

Hardy,  are  you  going  to  keep  the 


claret  all  night? my  aids-de-camp 

have  a  merry  life — a  very  merry  life ! 
— Help  yourself,  Pumpkin  —  but 
somehow  or  other,!  can't  account  for 
it  at  all — it  is  a  very  short  one.  About 
five  months,  I  think,  is  the  average. — 
Burton,  how  long  has  Pilpay  been 
on  the  staff?" 

"  Three  months,  my  lord,"  said 
Burton,  "  and  two  days." 
"  Is  he  going  soon  ?" 
"  Not  very,  my  lord.  He'll  be  good 
for  another  fortnight.     He'll  see  out 
the  present  case  of  liqueurs;    but 
that's  all." 

"  I  feared  as  much :  his  hand  has 
been  unsteady  in  the  morning  since 
our  week  with  the  Enniskillens." 

His  lordship  paused  for  a  little, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  the  conversation 
was  at  an  end;  but  he  turned  to 
me,  and  said,  with  the  kindest  air 
in  the  world,  "  There  will  be  a  va- 
cancy, Captain  Pumpkin,  in  my  staff 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. I  fear  by  that  time  Pilpay's 
last  glass  will  be  drained,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  I  shall  be  delighted 
if  you  will  supply  his  place." 

"  Is  Captain  Pilpay,  then,  my  lord, 
about  to  exchange  ?" 

"  Aye,"  said  his  lordship,  "  this 
world  for  a  better,  I  hope — He 
was  always  a  poor  drinker — Will 
you  pass  the  wine  ? — something  went 
wrong  with  him,  and  he  sunk  from 
four  bottles  a-night  to  a  paltry  cou- 
ple, so  we  can  scarcely  expect  him 
to  recover. — You  will  consider  my 
proposal,  and  let  me  have  your  an- 
swer to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
fill  a  bumper ;  for  Burton,  I  see,  is 
waiting  for  the  wine." — It  was  a 
deathblow  to  my  happiness !  I  look- 
ed at  his  lordship,  who  was  smiling 
with  the  most  friendly  and  benignant 
expression,  as  if  he  had  been  an  as- 
sassin. What !  after  I  had  escaped 
the  horrors  of  an  engagement,  was  I 
to  be  murdered  by  a  lingering  death 
of  three  months  and  two  days,  under 
the  pretence  of  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness ?  Better,  far  better,  if  I  had  died 
at  the  first  view  of  the  enemy;  and, 
alas  !  I  found  it  equally  dangerous  to 
decline  the  intended  honour.  There 
was  no  saying  in  what  light  his 
lordship  might  view  my  refusal. 
Tormented  by  these  thoughts,  the 
conversation  around  me  passed  un- 
noticed. I  only  saw  before  me  a  col- 
lection of  murderers,  and  considered 
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myself  the  victim  of  an  atrocious 
conspiracy.  I  drank  and  drank,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  wine 
had  less  effect  upon  me  than  usual. 
The  floods  of  most  excellent  claret 
seemed  to  fall  cold  upon  my  heart ; 
and  I  sat  quiet  and  unmoved,  as  if 
the  exhilarating  agency  of  the  wine 
were  entirely  locked  up  for  a  sea- 
son. The  Marquis  himself,  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  began  to  lose  his  usual 
steadiness ;  Burton  seemed  trans- 
formed into  the  red  bronze  statue  of 
an  ancient  Bacchus,  and  I  felt  that 
I  myself  was  the  only  perfectly  un- 
changed and  sober  being  in  the  room. 
Suddenly,  however,  there  was  a 
change.  The  wine,  which  had  ap- 
parently been  checked  in  its  effects 
by  the  appalling  communication  of 
m ybeing  doom ed  to  a  certain  and  ign o- 
minious  death,  now  rushed  with  the 
fury  of  a  pent-up  torrent  into  my  brain, 
and,  in  a  moment,  I  heard  strange 
sounds,  as  of  a  battery  of  a  thousand 

funs  stunning  my  ears  ;  troops  of 
lood-stained  soldiers,  beyond  all 
number  numberless,  seemed  to  min- 
gle in  the  death-struggle  before  my 
eyes,  and  again  the  reelings  of  in- 
tensest  fear  took  possession  of  my 
being ;  I  shrieked  and  yelled  like  a 
maniac,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  tre- 
mendous melee,  and  faintly  crying 
out — the  only  piece  of  Latin  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  school — 
"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori,"  I  fell  exhausted  among  the 
aids-de-camp  and  bottles  which 
were  huddled  together  under  the  ta- 
ble. Before,  however,  sinking  into 
entire  oblivion,  I  heard  his  lordship 
say,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  to  Bur- 
ton, "  The  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.  If  he  survives  for  six  months, 
that  fellow  will  die  a  field-marshal 
— Pass  the  bottle." 

When  I  awoke  to  a  consciousness 
of  my  situation  next  morning,  I  found 
my  feelings  of  apprehension  by  no 
means  removed.  No  way  of  escape 
from  the  dreaded  advancement  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  ingenuity;  and 
at  length,  with  the  recklessness  of 
despair,  I  resolved  to  abide  the 
chances;  and  sincerely  did  I  pray, 
as  you  will  readily  believe,  for  the 
speedy  and  complete  recovery  of  the 
unfortunate  Pilpay.  I  presented  my- 
self to  the  Marchioness.  Heavens ! 
thought  I,  are  the  ladies  also  in  the 
diabolical  plot  upon  my  life  ? — They 


congratulated  me  on  the  prospect  of 
a  prolonged  acquaintance,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  the  kindest  terms,  the  in- 
terest they  took  in  my  future  pro- 
spects. Gracious  Powers !  can  such 
cold-hearted  beings  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  much  cordiality  and 
friendship  ?  In  three  months  and  two 
days  my  earthly  career  would  inevi- 
tably be  finished,  and  they  talked  to 
me  about  my  future  prospects ! ! — 
Hypocrites  ! — I  turned  towards  the 
Lady  Annabella,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  as  I  advanced.  I  took  it  and  bent 
over  it,  almost  fearing  to  hear  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  lest  it  should  be 
in  the  tone  of  congratulation, — but 
she  said  nothing — and  in  silence,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  increased  devotion, 
I  bowed  again,  and  let  go  her  hand. 
That  hour  finally  and  for  ever  sealed 
my  fate ;  it  also,  strange  as  it  may 
appear, — for  in  spite  of  my  natural 
timidity,  I  am  somewhat  sanguine 
in  my  temperament, — gave  me  hopes 
of  ultimate  success;  and  resolving 
to  set  every  thing — you  will  forgive 
the  pun — on  the  hazard  of  a  die,  I 
announced  to  the  Marquis  that  I  was 
prepared  to  succeed  Captain  Pilpay, 
in  case  of  his  decease. 

There  seemed  now  to  be  esta- 
blished a  secret  understanding  be- 
tween Lady  Annabella  and  myself. 
It  was  friendship,  delicate,  consider- 
ate friendship,  on  her  part,  and  yet 
it  was  so  uniform  and  so  evidently 
springing  from  the  heart,  that  it  was 
fully  equal  in  tenderness  and  strength 
to  many  an  ordinary-minded  woman's 
love.  Fitz  D' Angle  continued  his 
visits  regularly  :  but  I  suppose,  from 
some  undefined  feeling  of  rivalry, 
there  was  a  mutual  dislike  between 
us.  I  envied  him,  indeed,  his  situa- 
tion, as  acknowledged  suitor  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  fascinating  of  her 
sex;  but  jealousy  itself  could  see  no 
cause  for  regret  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  treated  by  his  mis- 
tress. Cold,  formal,  and  apparent- 
ly unfeeling,  she  scarcely  seemed 
the  same  being  when  conversing 
with  the  conceited  coxcomb,  whom 
her  family,  and  not  herself,  had 
chosen  for  her  lord ;  and  often  I 
have  seen  her  eyes  wandering  with 
the  most  listless  expression,  during 
his  "  bald  disjointed  chat,"  and  then 
suddenly  fill,  even  to  overflowing, 
with  tears  .'—Gods !  if  I  could  have 
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summoned  one  ounce  of  the  cou- 
rage of  a  man,  I  would  have  chal- 
lenged the  cold-hearted  puppy,  and 
freed  the  angelic  mourner  from  his 
persecution.  But  no !  I  made  the  at- 
tempt to  rouse  my  indignation  in 
vain.  Though  my  life  I  knew  was 
limited  to  but  three  months  and  two 
days,  I  would  not  risk  even  that 
minute  fraction  of  existence  against 
the  contemptible  destroyer  of  my 
happiness. 

I  pass  over  the  first  week  or  two 
of  my  duty  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Marquis — for  Pilpay,  to  my  infinite 
dismay  and  astonishment,  died  on 
the  very  day  the  liqueur  case  was 
emptied.  I  pass  over  my  fears  at 
night,  my  enjoyments  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  will  tell  you  an  incident 
which  occurred  when  my  span  of 
life  was  reduced  to  only  two  months 
and  sixteen  days : — At  that  time  there 
was  a  magnificent  review  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  Marquis,  with  the  whole 
of  his  glittering  staff,  proceeded  to  the 
ground.  I  must  tell  you,  that  at  that 
period  my  horses — the  quietest  and 
gentlest  animals  I  could  procure,— 
were,  unfortunately,  unfit  for  service, 
and  Fitz  D' Angle,  who  had  remark- 
ed, and  as  I  suspected,  ridiculed  my 
inefficient  horsemanship,  had  spite- 
fully, and  I  firmly  believe,  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  me  murdered, 
pressed  me  to  make  use  of  that  very 
Arabian  which  had  so  frequently  ter- 
rified me  even  with  my  hated  rival 
upon  its  back.  Afraid  to  accept  his 
offer,  and  not  knowing  how  to  refuse, 
I  mounted  it  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension, and  accompanied  the  Mar- 
quis, who  luckily  went  at  a  footpace, 
to  the  field.  The  ladies,  it  was  ar- 
ranged, were  to  be  driven  by  Fitz  D'- 
Angle,  in  his  splendid  new  barouche  ; 
for  among  that  individual's  other  ac- 
quirements, his  skill  as  a  charioteer 
was  not  the  least  remarkable.  The 
day  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  gayest  and  loveliest  in 
the  land  were  assembled  to  watch 
our  manreuvres — and  yet,  as  I  rode 
slowly  along  that  glittering  line  of 
rank  and  beauty,  terrified  as  I  was 
at  the  hideous  danger  of  my  situ- 
ation on  such  a  demoniacal  horse,  I 
took  a  sort  of  pride  in  reflecting  that 
there  were  no  eyes  so  bright,  no  lips 
so  lovely,  as  those  of  that  radiant 
creature  on  whom  I — a  poltroon  and 
a  coward— had  dared  to  fix  my  af- 
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fection.  The  Marquis,  in  the  mean- 
time, slowly  continued  his  course, 
laughing  and  talking  with  his  staff 
in  the  gayest  humour  imaginable. 
All  his  jokes — "  and  many  a  joke  had 
he,"  fell  unmarked  upon  my  ear ; — 
at  last,  after  looking  at  me  for  some 
time,  during  which  I  was  afraid  he 
was  guessing  a  great  deal  too  near 
the  truth,  he  said,  "  How  silent  you 
are,  Pumpkin — ha  !  but  I  see  how  it 
is — you  fire-eaters  hate  such  a  blood- 
less shew  as  this — you  must  rein  in, 
man,  you  must  rein  in."  At  this  time 
the  animal  I  was  on  began  to  shew 
sundry  signs  of  impatience,  and 
bounced  about  in  a  manner  which 
added  in  no  slight  degree  to  my  un- 
easiness, and  as  only  the  last  words 
of  the  Marquis  reached  me  distinct- 
ly, I  said, "  Rein  in  ?  How  can  I,  my 
lord,  on  such  a  prancing  devil  as 
this  ?"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  taken  for  a  wit.  The  laughter 
at  this  sally,  as  it  was  called,  was 
long  and  loud,  and  I  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  as  gay  as  my  compa- 
nions, when  there  was  not  a  single 
individual  in  the  crowd  safely  on  his 
own  legs,  with  whom  at  that  moment 
I  would  not  gladly  have  changed 
places.  At  last  the  evolutions  be- 
gan, and  as  the  troops  filed  and  coun- 
ter-marched, advanced  in  double 
quick  to  the  charge,  and  went  through 
all  the  movements  of  a  desperate  and 
well-contested  battle,  my  horse  and 
myself  seemed  to  lose  our  senses  al- 
most at  the  same  moment — but  from 
very  different  causes.  It  danced,  it 
capered,  it  reared,  it  curveted,  and 
till  this  hour  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  I  retained  my  seat.  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  a  total  inaction  on  my 
part.  Passive  as  a  lump  of  inani- 
mate matter,  I  was  probably  balan- 
ced by  my  length  of  limb,  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  for  a  considerable  time 
I  attracted  no  particular  observa- 
tion. At  last,  as  the  artillery  began 
to  peal,  there  was  a  considerable 
movement  among  many  of  the  horses 
on  the  ground  which  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  noise,  amongst  the 
rest  my  horse  fairly  got  the  command. 
He  rushed  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning from  the  group,  where  he  nad 
hitherto  remained,  and  carried  me, 
almost  by  this  time  unconscious  of 
my  situation,  straight  towards  the  ar- 
tillery; by  some  means  or  other  I 
still  maintained  my  seat,  and  by  a 
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lucky  twitch  of  the  bridle,  I  turned 
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him  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  cannon.  At  that  moment  I  saw 
coming  towards  me  a  barouche  at  a 
fearful  rate ;  the  driver  of  whom,  even 
in  the  agony  of  that  moment,  I  recog- 
nised as  Fitz  D' Angle,  had  lost  all 
mastery  over  his  horses,  which  were 
evidently  hurrying  on  to  destruction; 
I  heard  a  scream  louder  and  louder 
as  I  approached,  and  at  length,  with 
hands  clenched  in  despair,  and  eyes 
shut  in  the  overwhelming  misery  of 
approaching  death,  I  felt  a  shock — I 
heard  one  wild  shout  of  exultation 
from  the  multitudes  on  every  side,  and 
sunk  insensible,  I  knew  not  where. 
When  I  came  to  myself,  the  old  Mar- 
quis was  bending  over  me  with  tears 
in  his  eyes — "  Bless  you,  bless  you," 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  saw  I  had  in 
some  degree  recovered  my  conscious- 
ness, "you  are  the  preserver  of  every 
thing  I  hold  dear.  With  my  usual 
prudence  I  remained  perfectly  silent, 
till  I  could  gather  something  of  what 
had  occurred.  On  looking  round, 
I  saw  at  a  little  distance  the  cause 
of  all  my  misery,  the  Arabian  charger, 
lying  dead;  but  the  barouche,  the 
ladies,  and  Fitz  D' Angle,  had  totally 
disappeared.  On  getting  up,  I  found 
myself  only  slightly  bruised,  with 
the  exception  of  a  considerable 
wound  on  my  head.  My  cap  had 
fallen  off,  and  on  putting  my  hand 
up  to  the  spot  of  greatest  pain,  I 
found  the  blood  issuing  in  rather  a 
copious  stream.  I  was  shortly  after- 
wards put  into  a  carriage,  and  taken 
immediately  to  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis.  On  arriving  there,  no 
words  can  paint  the  kindness  with 
which  I  was  received ;  the  thanks  of 
the  Marchioness  and  the  lady  Julia 
were  perfectly  embarrassing,  espe- 
cially as  I  was  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  I  had  deserved 
them.  His  lordship  who  had  hur- 
riedas  fast  as  possible  from  the  re- 
view, now  rushed  in,  and  again,  with 
his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  sei- 
zed me  by  both  hands,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  heroic  devotion  in  the 
service  of  his  family.  "  'Twas  beau- 
tiful. My  God!  how  you  spanked 
off  when  you  saw  their  danger !  and 

thatpuppy  Fitz  D' Angle,  too,  d e, 

my  boy,  you  served  him  quite  right 
— you've  floored  him,  nose,  teeth, 
mustaches,  and  all— he'll  never  be 


able  to  smile  and  simper  again  as 
long  as  he  lives." 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  Mr 
Fitz  D' Angle  is  not  much  hurt  ?" 

"  How  the  devil  can  you  hope  any 
such  thing  ?  The  fellow  would  have 
murdered  my  wife  and  children  with 
his  confounded  folly,  if  you  had  not 
arrested  him  just  in  time.  'Gad,  you 
flew  from  your  saddle  with  the  force 
of  a  Congreve  rocket,  and  dashed 
your  head  right  into  his  face,  bent 
him  back  as  limber  as  an  empty 
havresack  across  the  coach-box,  and 
knocked  three  of  his  teeth  down  his 
throat,  besides  one  that  was  picked 
up  afterwards  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  You've  killed  his  horse, 
though,  and  that  was  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  animal  of  the  two." 

I  now  began  to  see  how  matters 
had  occurred,  and  as  I  was  very 
slightly  hurt,  I  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  the  approach  of  the 
Lady  Annabella.  All  that  day  she 
never  made  her  appearance.  She 
sent  frequently  down  to  enquire  if  I 
was  hurt,  and  my  hopes,  both  by  her 
non-appearance  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Marquis  spoke  of  Fitz 
D' Angle,  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  That  evening  the  Marquis 
himself  excused  me  from  all  partici- 
pation in  their  revels;  and  next  morn- 
ing— how  I  shall  describe  the  scene ! 
— the  Lady  Annabella  met  me  in  the 
breakfast  parlour  alone  ;  she  blushed 
in  the  most  embarrassed  manner,  as, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  she  offered  me 
her  thanks. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  "  could  be 
sufficient  to  shew  her  gratitude  to 
her  preserver — thanks  were  a  very 
inadequate  expression  of  what  she 
felt." 

"  Believe  me,  Lady  Annabella,"  I 
said,  "  I  do  not  deserve  such  thanks. 
I  was  run  away  with  at  the  moment, 
— I  lost  all  command  of — of " 

"  Of  your  generous  feelings,"  she 
interrupted,  "  when  you  saw  us — I 
shudder  at  the  recollection — hurried 
on  to  inevitable  destruction." 

I  said  no  more;  my  attempts  at 
fair  dealing  and  ingenuousness  were 
turned  off  by  the  grateful  heart  of 
that  beautiful  girl, — and  on  that  day, 
in  that  hour,  I  ventured — to  declare 
my  passion,  and  as  I  saw  a  silent  and 
blushing  consent  yielded  to  my  suit, 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  trembling 
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with  emotion,  and  imprinted  the  first  By  the  interest  of  the  family,  I 

rapturous  kiss  on  the  red  ruby  lips  of  was  advanced  rapidly  in  my  profes- 

the  present  Lady  Pumpkin.  sion,  without  drawing  a  sword — and 

Mr  Fitz  D' Angle,  I  must  tell  you,  the  day  which  saw  me   Colonel  of 

had  been  dismissed  the  day  before,     the   horse,   also  saw    me  the 

and  in  no  courteous  terms,  by  the  happiest  of  men,  and  son-in-law  to 

choleric  old  Marquis  ;  and  this  mea-  the  Marquis. 

sure  of  her  father,  you  may  readily 

suppose  from  what  I  have  told  you,  (  To  be  continued.) 

was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  event 

to  the  Lady  Annabella. 


JOHNNE  GRAIMIS  ECKSPEDITIOUN  TILL  HEVIN. 
COMPILIT  BE  MR  HOUGGE. 

THERE  wals  ane  carle,  rychte  worldlye  wyce, 

Quha  dyit  without  remeedde, 
Yet  fouchte  his  waie  till  Parradyce 

Eftir  that  he  wals  deidde. 
And  the  first  soulle  that  he  met  there 
Wals  of  ane  mayden  mylde  and  fayre, 
Quha  once  hadde  fallen  into  ane  snayre, 

Whilke  led  tille  evil  deidde. 

"  Och,  Mrs  Madam  !"  cryit  Johnne  Graime, 

"  I  wondir  mychtilye 
How  leddye  of  soche  euil  faime 

Gatte  into  this  countrye ; 
If  soche  als  you  get  fotyng  heirre, 
Then  auld  John  Graime  hath  cause  tille  feirre 
He  hath  the  wrong  sowe  by  the  eirre, 

And  sorre  dismayit  is  hee. 

"  Is  this  ane  plaice  of  blissitnesse, 

Or  is  it  ane  plaice  of  woe, 
Or  is  it  ane  plaice  of  myddil  spaice 

That  lyis  betweine  the  two  ? 
For  there's  ane  myldnesse  in  your  mienne, 
And  blitheness  in  your  brychte  blue  einne, 
Whilk  sertis  sennil  solde  be  seinne 

Quhare  wyckit  demis  do  goe." 

"  Ocho,  Johnne  Graime !  are  you  but  there  ? 

Did  you  nere  heirre  of  this, 
That  everilke  plaice  quhare  spyrits  fare 

To  them  is  plaice  of  bliss  ? 
That  men  and  wemyng,  be  Goddis  mychte, 
Were  fraimit  with  spyritis  bemyng  brychte, 
Stepping  from  darknesse  into  lychte, 

Though  sunke  in  synne's  abyss. 

"  Ane  thousande  yeris  or  thousandis  tenne, 

Notte  reckonit  once  can  bee, 
The  immortyl  spyrit  rjpis  onne 

To  all  eternitye. 
It  rysis  onne,  or  more  or  lesse, 
In  knowledge  and  in  happynesse, 
Progressyng  still  to  purer  blisse, 

That  ende  can  nevir  se," 
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Johnne  shoke  his  heidde,  and  prymmyt  his  mou, 

And  clawit.hi.s  lugge  amayne, 
And  sayis,  "  Fayre  daime,  if  this  be  true, 

How  coinis  it  meone  haif  layne 
In  darknesse  to  theyre  spyritis  fraime, 
Theyre  Makeris  mauage  and  his  ayme,    s,, 
Quhille  lyditenit  be.  ane  synnful  daime, 

Quuan  lycjite  caime  profe  no  gayne  ?  . 

"  Sothe  it  is  ane  plesaunt  doctoryne 

For  wyckit  Uertis  I  trowe, 
And  sutis  the  lordly  lybberdyne, 

And  leddyis  soche  als  you ",afMJMJi»»Y 

Then  the  fayre  daime,  with  wytching  wyU«*Y 

Upraysit  hir  einne,  withouten  guylle, 

Flung  backe  hir  lockis,  and  smyllit  ane  srnylle, 

And  sayis  "  How  judgest  thou  ?     d  n*  iNMfT 

•-.'*!  1 1  <"t7,bt  1>«A 
"  Is  it  for  saunteryng,  sordid  sotte, 

Ane  hecpocrytick  craiven, 
Saye  quhais  wyckit,  and  quhais  notte, 

And  wyddershynne  with  heaven  ? 
Do  you  not  knowe  in  herte  full  welle, 
That  if  there  is  ane  byrning  helle, 
You  do  deserve  the  plaice  yourselle, 

Als  welle  als  ainy  leeving? 

:i.-;Sri  '>: 
"  You  judge  like  menne,  and  judge  amysse 

Of  sympil  maydenis  cryme, 
But  through  temptationis  faddomlesse,  jj-roiiS' 

You  can  notte  se  ane  styme.,u'f>£<i  J'sjtbtwtl'-i' 
Through  darke  and  hidden  snairis  of  8ynne,,jt|, 
And  warnyngis  of  the  soulle  withynne, 
The  einne  ot  mortal  may  not  wynne, 

Within  the  boundis  of  tyme. 

"  But  wolde  you  knowe  quhat  brochte  mee  heire 

To  this  calnae  worlde  of  thochte, 
It  wals  the  sadde  and  sylente  tierre, 

That  sweite  repentance  brochte ;         ^j  ^jf^ 
Of  all  the  thyngis  on  earthe  that  bee,  .^f  ;u,iT 
Whilke  God  and  angelis  lofe  to  se,         >nmM. 
It  is  the  hertes  deippe  agonye         rtoj  ssiiu$)  '" 

For  soulle  so  deirlie  bochte. 

•  np^ 
"  'Tis  that  whilke  bryngis  the  heauenlye  blisse 

Downe  lyke  the  mornyng  dewe, 
On  lost  sheippe  of  the  wildernesse, 

Its  longyngis  to  renewe,  ,-v;  ^tJafy 

Till  the  poore  lambe  that  went  astraye 
In  vice's  wylde  and  weitlesse  waye, 
Is  led  als  be  ane  heauenlye  raye, 

The  lychte  of  lyffe  to  ";""7    nutnmm  m&t 

• 
"  And  lette  me  telle  you,  auld  Johnne  Graime, 

Though  heirre  you  seimnae  to  bee, 
You  haif  through  darknesse,  floode,  and  flaime, 

Ane  weirye  weirde  to  dre^||M|g§HMg^flj^>»> 
Unless  you  do  at  Goddis  commaude,       .,, 
Repente  of  all  your  synnes  offe  haude, 
Wliilke  in  your  haiteful  natife  lande 

Haif  griefous  beiue  to  se.       ••••taM 
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"  Ane  gritter  synner  wals  not  borne 

In  daille  of  fayre  Scotlande : 
You  knowe  you  stole  Jock  Laidleyis  corne, 

And  broke  his  herte  and  hande. 
And  though  menne  knowit  you  were  forsworne, 
Yet  (juluin  his  family  felle  forlorne, 
You  treited  theyre  complaynte  with  scorne, 

And  broke  them  from  the  lande. 

"  Och  fie,  Johnne  Graime !  you  sordid  slaife ! 

It  settis  you  welle  to  cracke ; 
You  cheittyng,  lying,  scurfye  knaife, 

Your  herte  is  raiven  blacke. 
Insteidde  of  ane  progressife  paice, 
In  vertue,  knawledge,  and  in  graice, 
Thou  art  laggyng  everilke  daye  and  spaice, 

And  feirfullye  gone  backe. 

"  And  there's  ane  thraldom  byding  thee, 

Thyne  herte  can  notte  conceive, 
Worryit  ane  thousande  yeris  to  bee, 

Without  the  leiste  reprieve. 
Tyme  was — tyme  ia — but  wille  not  bee, 
For  quhan  I  passe  from  warnyng  the, 
Ane  aingel  with  thyne  dethis  decre, 

The  yettis  of  hevin  shall  leive." 

"  Alake  !"  sayis  Johnne,  "  It  grefis  me  sorre, 

Shorte  mercye  I  shall  fynde, 
I  thochte  I  had  bein  deidcle  before, 

But  howe  I  can  notte  mynde. 
Moche  to  repentance  I  inclyne, 
And  I  colde  praye  and  I  colde  whyne ; 
But  to  gif  backe  quhat  nowe  is  myne, 

To  that  I  shalle  not  bynde." 

Then  Johnne  knelit  downe  in  hombil  waye, 

Upon  the  swairde  of  Heaven, 
And  prayit  als  loude  als  manne  colde  praye, 

That  hee  mochte  bee  forgiven. 
"  Johnne !"  cryit  his  wyffe,  quha  laie  awaike, 
"  Quhat  horryd  dynne  is  this  you  maike  ? 
Get  uppe,  aulde  braying  brocke,  and  take 

Some  braith  to  ende  this  stevin." 

"  Whisht,  wyffe  !"  sayis  Johnne,  "  for  I  am  deidde, 

And  praying  on  the  skie. 
Quhatis  this  ?  I  knowe  myne  soulle  is  fledde, 

Or  verry  soone  moste  flie  ; 
For  there  is  ane  aingel  on  the  waye ; 
How  lang  hee  taikis,  I  cannot  saye ; 
But  or  to-morrow,  or  to-daye, 

Poore  auld  Johnne  Graime  moste  die ; 

"  And,  wyffe,  we  moste  repente  for  lyffe, 

And  alle  mennis  goodis  restore." — 
"  The  fiende  be  there,  then  !"  quod  the  wyffe — 

"  Though  theye  were  ten  tymis  morre. 
'Tis  goode  to  keipe  the  grip  one  heth, 
Either  for  lyffe,  or  yit  for  dethe. 
Repent  and  praye  while  you  half  braith,  , 

And  all  your  symris  gif  o'er. 
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"  And  taike  your  chaunce  lyke  mony  a  shippe 

And  mony  a  better  manne." 
Johnne  rose,  and  swore  hee  wolde  restore  ; 

And  syne  begoude  to  banne 
All  wyckit  wyffis  of  bad  intente, 
Quha  wolde  not  lette  theyre  menne  repente, 
"Without  theyre  frovvarde  cursit  consente, 

That  helle  mochte  them  trapanne. 


Johnne  lokit  at  all  his  yowes  and  kie, 

Och,  thaye  were  fayre  to  se, 
His  golde  he  countit  thre  tymis  bye, 

The  teirre  blyndit  his  ee  ; 
But  still  hee  awore  he  wolde  restorre, 
And  blamit  the  wyffe,  and  wepit  fulle  sorre, 
Countyng  his  treassure  o'er  and  o'er, 


;,Oiq 


!m  vhi 
•>'   a>l 


And  grainyng  grefouslye. 

They  yermit  and  flaitte  ane  sommeris  daye, 

Of  quhat  wals  to  bee  donne, 
And  juste  ak  spredde  the  glomyng  graye, 

Behynde  the  settyng  sonne, 
The  aingel  with  the  warrande  caime, 
Johnne  felit  his  veetalis  in  ane  flaime, 
Ghastlye  hee  stairit  upon  his  daime, 

But  language  hee  had  nonne. 

Hee  gaif  ane  shiver,  and  but  one, 

And  still  his  golde  he  eyit ; 
Hee  poyntit  to  it — gaif  ane  grone — 

And  als  hee  livlt  hee  dyit. 
The  slaiffe  of  that  o'erpoweryng  vyce, 
That  deiddenyng  craifyng  AVARYCE, 
That  turnis  the  humain  herte  till  ice, 
Unblessit,  unsatisfyit. 

This  'carle  was  haited  whylle  he  levit, 

Unwept  quhan  hee  wals  gone, 
But  quhaire  he  wente,  or  how  recievit, 

To  me  wals  notte  maide  knowne ; 
But  on  this  truth  I  can  reclyne, 
That  he's  quhare  mercy's  rayis  combyne, 
In  better  handis  nor  his  or  myne, 

Whilke  menne  wille  notte  disowne. 

-,,\  {[,'• 
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THE  Corn  Law  amply  demon- 
strates that  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
change  than  improve ;  it  is  complain- 
ed of  by  all  sides.  It  was  at  any  rate 
to  produce  steadiness  of  price,  but 
it  produces  far  greater  fluctuations 
than  the  old  laws;  the  free-traders 
abuse  it  as  a  monopoly,  and  the  agri- 
culturists assert  it  admits  foreign 
corn  almost  free  of  duty.  Improve- 
ment is  again  the  cry,  and  as  people 
in  these  days  will  neither  learn  from, 
nor  regard  experience,  the  matter  is 
to  be  improved  into  a  much  more 
defective  and  injurious  condition. 
The  corn-growers  in  various  quar- 
ters are  intimating  that  a  fixed  duty 
would  be  preferable  to  the  law,  and 
in  some  are  calling  for  one  in  lieu 
of  it. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  question 
will  undergo  serious  discussion  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament,  and  there  is  strong 
probability  that  early  change  is  ine- 
vitable. On  the  one  side  Earl  Grey 
has  only  asked  that  a  new  enquiry 
may  be  a  little  delayed,  and  the  creed 
of  his  party  may  well  justify  alarm 
touching  its  results;  on  the  other, 
Mr  Courtenay,  the  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  avow- 
ed himself  a  friend  to  free  trade  in 
corn,  and  however  insignificant  he 
may  be  as  an  individual,  his  party 
connexion  renders  his  avowal  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  next  great 
question  will  be  found  in  the  Corn 
Law,  and  in  some  points  the  latter 
is  indefensible.  All,  therefore,  who 
wish  for  such  a  change  as  will  be 
beneficial,  will  do  well  to  enquire 
rigidly  before  they  give  judgment ; 
and  the  object  of  this  Article  is  to 
assist  them  in  such  enquiry.  Touch- 
ing the  off-hand  people  who  oracu- 
larly pronounce,  that  because  the 
law  is  injurious,  a  fixed  duty  would 
be  faultless,  we  merely  observe,  we 
heartily  wish  agriculture  were  rid 
of  all  such  advocates. 

The  questions  to  be  solved  are 
evidently  these.  What  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Corn  Law  in  regard  to 
price  and  importation  ?  What  would 
be  the  operation  of  a  fixed  duty  in 
these  matters?  If  certain  ends  be 
agreed  on  respecting  price  and  im- 


portation, what  would  be  the  best 
means  of  attaining  them  ?  We  shall 
look  at  them  without  reference  to 
principle  or  system,  and  solely  to 
discover  fact.  Whether  agriculture 
ought  to  have  protection,  or  none — 
whether  one  price  is  too  high,  or  an- 
other is  too  low,  are  matters  which 
we  shall  no.t  notice. 

Commencing  with  the  first  ques- 
tion. When  the  Corn  Law  was  pass- 
ed, we  stated  it  gave  a  bounty  on 
speculation,  and  would  cause  far 
greater  fluctuations  of  prices  than  the 
old  ones  had  done.  This  has  been 
fully  verified  by  experiment.  With 
average  crops  this  country  barely 
produces  as  much  corn  as  it  con- 
sumes ;  if  they  be  deficient  even  in 
but  a  slight  degree,  it  must  import. 
In  consequence,  a  short  supply  of 
home-grown  corn  at  spring,  with  the 
chance  of  bad  weather,  must,  with- 
out a  supply  of  foreign  corn,  raise 
prices,  and  it  must  raise  them  to  that 
point  which  will  bring  the  foreign 
corn  into  the  market.  Under  the 
law,  prices  with  full  supply  must 
sink  to  the  point  which  will  exclude 
foreign  corn  by  means  of  heavy  duty, 
and  as  they  rise  the  duty  falls.  At 
the  spring  time  of  short  supply,  the 
importer  has  a  certainty,  that  if  he 
keep  his  corn  in  bond,he  will  be  able 
to  obtain  for  it  a  much  higher  price, 
and  get  it  into  the  market  at  the 
lowest  duty.  He  has  on  the  quarter 
of  wheat  a  certain  bounty  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  shillings  in  price,  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings 
in  duty — in  all,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
shillings  secured  to  him  for  keeping 
his  corn  back,  raising  prices,  and 
providing  a  field  for  speculation.  If 
he  have  not  the  means  of  holding  his 
corn  until  price  reaches  its  height, 
he  can  as  easily  sell  it  in  bond,  as 
out  of  it. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  foreseen  that 
foreign  corn  will  be  admitted  at  a 
low  duty,  and  in  consequence  the 
importer  gives  a  price  for  it  abroad 
whJch  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  cleared 
at  a  high  one;  it  then  passes  from 
one  speculator  to  another  in  bond, 
until  the  last  holder  can  only  afford 
to  clear  it  at  the  lowest.  Aa  it  is 
thus  practically  prohibited  from  be- 
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in  effect,  makes  the  foreign  growers 
pay  it;  if  it  be  the  lower  one,  the 
difference  is  principally  pocketed  by 
such  growers  and  speculators'.  As 
duty  falls  in  this  coutitM  'mice 
rises  abroad,  and  rice  versa  ;  there- 
fore the  difference  of  duty  affects 
chiefly,  not  the  importer,  but  the  fo- 
reign producer  and  dealer. 

In  plentiful  years,  very  large  im- 
portations of  wheat  can  be  made 
with  a  duty  of  25s.  per  quarter.  A 
gazette  price  of  60s.  or  6 Is.  will  ad- 
mit of  such  an  import  as  will  speed- 
ily sink  it  several  shillings.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea 
that  price  will  fall  no  farther  than  is 
necessary  for  making  the  duty  a  pro- 
hibition ;  if  at  59s.  it  make  the  duty 
a  prohibition,  it  must,  in  plentiful 
times,  fall  to  55s. 

Many  people  argue  that  the  Corn 
Law  affords  scarcely  any  protection, 
because  it  admits  great  part  of  the 
foreign  wheat  at  a  duty  almost  no- 
minal. This  is  erroneous.  If  the 
duty  were  never  lower  than  10s.,  the 
foreign  grower  would  obtain  less  for 
his  wheat,  and  in  general  the  British 
consumer  would  pay  no  more  for  it 
than  he  does  at  present ;  importation 
Avould  be  a  little  smaller,  but  the 
British  farmer,  save  in  years  of  great 
scarcity,  would  gain  no  higher  prices 
of  moment. 

The  present  Corn  Lav/,  therefore, 
compels  the  average  price  of  wheat 
to  fluctuate  between  about  54s.  and 
75s.;  with  it,  such  price  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, fluctuate  to  this  violent  ex- 
tent almost  annually.  Let  us  now 
enquire  how  a  fixed  duty  Avould 
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or      teen  sj)jj.lings  per  quarter. 
,  It  necessarily  follows,  that  all  tlie 
.foreign corn  imported  ia  the  year,  is 
rought  into  the  market  in  an  over- 

*8Yi!wn?1B8j>m$$?t  a?#)yr froffiy*?^ ;  the 
main  part  of  that  imported  last  year 
was  cleared  after  harvest  commeu- 
'  jijfft&i,  !For  some  time  after,  the  mar- 
is  iBf/Pv£*'nQWS  with  excellent  old  fo- 
(i-ylfl'K11  ->wbeat,  while  new  English  is 
out  of  condition  ;  the  inevitable  con- 
se,quence  is,  English  wheat  sustains 
a  fall  of  perhaps  twenty  shillings  per 
quarter,  and  only  the  better  qualities 
are  saleable.  This  violent  fall  is  only 
part  of  the   evil :   with  an  average 
prjce  of  60s.  very  many  farmers  can- 
not obtain  more  than  4.5s.  or  50s., 
and    they  can    scarcely    sell  their 
_,  jwfieat  on  any  terms. 

This  heavy  loss  to  the  British  pro- 
ducer is  only  partly  a  gain  to  the 
consumer.  While  the  law  forces  the 
foreign  corn  up  until  it  can  only  be 
afforded  at  a  high  price,  it  forces  the 
British  off  at  a  glut  price  ;  the  miller 
gains  the  latter  on  his  own  terms  for 
mixing,  therefore  he  gives  more  for 
the  former,  which  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent;, held  by  a  virtual  monopoly. 

jjffifeftMf  iPiaAe  dear  a  ^tt^e  before 
anil  during  harvest,  when  the  gene- 
rality of  fanners  have  none  to  sell; 
and  through  this  it  is  made,  when 
they  have  their  crop  to  dispose  of, 
much  cheaper  to  them  than  to  the 
consumers.  After  harvest,  when  the 
average  price  of  English  is  56s.,  the 
consumers  pay  one  of  perhaps  66s. 
Thus  the  loss  to  the  farmers  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  a  gain,  not  to  the  con- 
sumers, but  to  foreigners  and  specu- 
lators. 


operate. 

Two  very  different  parties  advo- 

i  an  average  crop,  price  conti-     cate  one;  the  first  consists  of  the 

professed  friends  of  agriculture,  who 
have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  stated 
what  duty  would  please  them.  As 
we  imagine  they  would  require  a 
high  one,  we  will  look  first  at  one  of 
20s.  At  spring,  with  short  supply 
and  the  chance  of  bad  weather,  there 
wouldbe  a  certainty  that  price  would 
rise  greatly,  if  foreign  wheat  should 
be  kept  from  consumption ;  the  im- 
porter, of  course,  would  have  a  laru'O 

.profit  as  jie  can  do  when  the  duty  is     bounty," ^filyMsuWMWrt'%/'tt6  im>- 
oak  Is.    The  fact  is,  it  makes  no     sistible  withjm^pn  kee 


Hues  low  until  spring",  and  then,  if 
there  be  a  prospect  of  another  good 
one,  the  importer  will  not  buy  abroad 
Rave  at  low  rates;  be  has  the  foreign 
growers  at  his  mercy,  because,  in  ge- 
neral, they  must  lind  a  market  in 
this  country,  or  be  without  one.  If 
abundant  supply  keep  price  down, 
.lie', can  bring  foreign  wheat  into  con- 
sumption, with  a  duty  on  it  of  20s. 
or  25s.,  and  still  get  nearly  as  much 
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\vheat  back  and  raising  prices;  in 
addition,  be  couUI  sell  this  wheat  as 
readily  in  bond'as  out  of  it. 

We  have  said  a  duty  of  IDs.  per 
i|iiartcr  would  not  much  affect  im- 
portation and  price;  one  of  20s., 
however,  would  affect  them  greatly. 
With  an  average  price  of  72s.,  im- 
portation would  be  far  larger  under 
a  duty  of  10s.  than  under  one  of  20s.  ; 
probably  82s.  would  be  requisite  for 
gaining  the  same  supply  with  the 
higher  duty,  which  72s.  would  gain 
with  the  lower  one.  Price  must,  of 
necessity,  be  higher  or  lower,  as  sup- 
ply is  smaller  or  larger.  The  cer- 
tainty that  England  must  import  al- 
ways, raises  prices  abroad,  but  at 
present  the  advance  is  lost  by  the 
Exchequer,  and  not  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. With  a  fixed  duty,  all  the  ad- 
dition made  to  price  abroad  would 
have  to  be  added  to  it  at  home ;  in 
consequence,  no  considerable  quan- 
tity of  foreign  wheat  could  be  taken 
out  of  bond,  or  imported,  until  price 
should  rise  to  perhaps  80s. 

Thus,  with  a  fixed  duty  of  20s., 
there  would  be  about  tbe  same  keep- 
ing of  foreign  wheat  from  consump- 
tion—speculation and  advance  of 
price-—  overflow  of  foreign,  and  sud- 
den fall  of  English  wheat,  at  the  close 
of  harvest — which  are  now  witness- 
ed. The  main  difference  would  be, 
wheat  at  the  highest  point  would  be 
several  shillings  per  quarter  dearer 
with  the  duty  than  it  is  with  the  ex- 
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isting  law. 

We  have  assumed,  that,  in  plenti- 
ful moments,  a  duty  of  about  27s.  is 
necessary  tor  constituting  a  prohibi- 
tion, when  the  average  price  is  about 
60s.  Of  course,  to  make  a  fixed  duty 
of  20s.  a  prohibition,  the  average  price 
must  bo  />3s.  We  have  said,  that  in 
such  moments  the  average  price 
must  be  several  shillings  below  that 
which  makes  the  duty  a  prohibition; 

t"  e  fixed   duty  in   question  would 
ing  a  very  large  quantity  of  foreign 
.wheat  into  the  market,  with  an  ave- 
rage price  of  56s.,  and  it  would  .sink 
this  price  to  about  4Q.s. 

A  fixed  duty  of  20s.  \yould,  there- 
fore, compel  the  average  price  ol 
wheat  to  fluctuate,  almost  annually 
between  18s.  and  80s.;  in  almost 
every  year,  this  price  would  be  near- 
ly as  low  as  tlie  oue'sum,  ami  as  high 

'     ' 
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the  one  of  8s.    With  the  present  law, 
foreign  corn  may  be  bonded  at  any 
time:  and  there  is  generally  a,  'c'er- 
tainty,  that,  in  some  part  of"  the  year, 
it  can  be  taken  out  of  bond-  almost 
free    from    duty.      In    consequence, 
importation  is  as  free,  and  about  as 
extensive,  as  it  would  be  if  this  corn 
were  subject  to  neither  lawnCr/duty. 
At  spring,  therefore,  short  supply, 
&c.,  would  have  the  effects,  witli  a 
duty  of  8s.,  or  without  one,  which 
they  now  have.     If  a  fixed  duty  of 
8s.   should  have   any  operation  j   it 
Avould    necessarily     make     foreign 
wheat  several  shillings  dearer  at  liar- 
vest  than  the  existing  law  makes  it. 
If,  in  plentiful  times,  a  duty  of  27s., 
with  an  average  price  of  about  60s., 
be  necessary  to  form  a  prohibition, 
it  follows  that  a  price  of  41s.  would 
be  required  for  making  a  duty  of  8s. 
a  prohibition.     In   such   times,  an 
average  price  of  43$.,  with  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.,  would  bring  a  very  great 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  into  the 
market  for  consumption,  and  prices 
would  sink  to  perhaps  36s.  or  38s. 

A  fixed  duty,  therefore,  of  8s. 
would  compel  the  average  price  of 
wheat  to  fluctuate  almost  yearly  be- 
tween 38s.  and  76s. 

In  years  of  scarcity,  a  fixed  duty 
would  make  corn  considerably  dear- 
er than  the  existing  law  makes  it. 

Thus,  the  assertions  of  the  advo- 
cates of  such  a  duty,  that  it  would 
make  the  trade  in  corn  less  specula- 
tive, and  price  more  steady,  are  the 
reverse  of  fact.  Doubtlessly,  in  times 
of  short  supply,  it  would  only  offer 
a  rise  of  price,  as  a  bounty  on  specu- 
lation, while  the  law  offers  both  a 
rise  and  a  large  reduction  of  duty; 
but  it  would  ensure  a  greafpfr Wse 
than  the  law  can  do.  At  present,  the 
duty  is  taken  into  account  by  both 
buyer  and  foreign  seller  ;  the* fait  in 
it  is  chiefly  pocketed  "by  th,e  latter, 
aiul,  in  consequence,  it  is  much  the 
same  to  the  former,  in  regard  to  spe- 
culation, as  a  fixed  OIK*  would  be.  A 
fixed  duty  would  make  corn,  in  plen- 
tiful times,  much  cheaper,  'and  in 
those  of  short  supply,  somewhat 
dearer  than  the  law  makes  it';  in 
consequence,  it  would  give  as"  great 
a  bounty  on  speculation  as  is  given 
by  the  law.  Under  the  l^tte/,  a  w  jje 
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part  of  the  bounty  is  not  felt  in  the 
market  price,  it  is  merely  taken  from 
the  revenue ;  but  the  whole,  with  a 
fixed  duty,  would  operate  on  price, 
and,  of  necessity,  give  it  a  much 
wider  range  than  it  now  possesses. 
The  variation  of  price  allowed  by 
the  law,  is  about  20s.  per  quarter ; 
but  a  fixed  duty  would  allow  one  of 
from  30s.  to  40s. 

It  is  because  the  law  admits  fo- 
reign corn  almost  free  from  duty, 
that  the  agriculturists  imagine  it  af- 
fords them  little  protection.  The  fact 
is,  it  does  not  so  admit  it,  until  their 
price  rises  much  above  what  is  call- 
ed a  remunerating  one ;  and  if  this 
price  should  never  rise  above  60s., 
or  62s.,  it  would  be  at  it  equal  to  a 
fixed  duty  of  nearly  25s.  In  seasons 
of  short  supply,  it  acts  as  a  prohibi- 
tion, until  the  six  weeks'  average 
price  rises  to  73s.,  while,  with  the 
old  laws,  the  prohibition  ceased  when 
this  price  reached  70s.  Granting  that 
foreign  corn  then  enters  the  market 
nearly  duty  free,  this  is  a  loss  to  the 
revenue;  but,  in  general,  it  makes 
little  difference  to  the  agriculturists ; 
the  certain  rise  of  price  is  foreseen  by 
foreign  corn-growers  and  specula- 
tors, therefore  the  holder  of  the  corn 
brings  it  into  consumption  at  as  great 
a  cost  to  himself  as  he  would  do,  if 
it  were  subject  to  a  considerable 
fixed  duty.  A  few  shillings  more  or 
less  in  price,  would  have  no  material 
effect  on  importation.  Compared 
with  a  fixed  duty,  in  respect  ot  pro- 
tection, the  law  may  give  less  than  a 
duty  would  give,  Avhen  the  farmers 
have  no  corn  to  sell ;  but  it  gives  far 
more  than  could  be  drawn  from  a 
duty  when  they  want  a  market.  Im- 
portation may  be  greater  with  it, 
than  it  would  be  with  a  duty,  in 
times  of  short  supply;  but,  in  other 
times  it  is  much  less.  We  necessa- 
rily think  the  corn  law  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  fixed  duty;  but  still 
we  wish  to  see  in  it  great  alterations, 
because  it  is  obviously  extremely 
defective. 

All  sides  call  for  steadiness  of  pi-ice, 
and  it  is  demonstrable  that  it  can 
only  be  produced  by  steadiness  of 
supply,  with  reference  to  demand. 
Of  course,  it  can  only  exist  in  such 
a  corn  law  as  will,  in  the  first  place, 
exclude  foreign  corn  when  there  is 
no  deficiency;  in  the  second,  bring 
such  corn  into  the  market  when 


there  is  deficiency ;  and,  in  the  third, 
admit  no  more  than  demand  re- 
quires. The  present  corn  law  does 
exactly  the  reverse,  therefore  it  causes 
violent  fluctuations  of  price. 

We  do  not  say  whether  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat  ought  to  sell  for  thirty 
shillings,  or  sixty,  but  it  is  clear  to 
all  living  men,  that  if  the  market  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  English  at 
any  price,  the  admission  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  foreign  must  of 
necessity  cause  that  price  to  fall 
greatly.  Taking  the  sum  at  60s.,  it 
is  manifest  that  when  there  is  with 
it  a  full  supply  of  English  wheat, 
foreign  must  be  excluded,  or  there 
can  be  no  steadiness  of  price.  A  duty 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  causing 
such  exclusion;  at  one  moment  it 
will  do  it,  and  at  another  it  will  do 
the  contrary.  The  corn  law  imposes 
one,  and  it  operates  in  this  manner ; 
when  there  is  a  short  supply  of  Eng- 
lish wheat,  it  rigidly  excludes  fo- 
reign ;  but  when  the  supply  of  Eng- 
lish is  good,  it  brings  half  a  million 
of  quarters  of  foreign  into  consump- 
tion. This,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  be  its  general  operation,  be- 
cause a  bounty  is  offered  by  short 
supply,  on  keeping  foreign  wheat 
from,  and,  by  abundance,  on  forcing 
it  into  consumption. 

What,  then,  can  exclude  foreign 
wheat  when  there  is  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  English  at  60s.?  Nothing  but  a 
legal  prohibition.  We  are  not  saying 
that  this  would  be  better  than  a  vio- 
lently varying  price;  we  merely  main- 
tain that  there  must  be  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  that  such  prohibition  can 
alone  produce  that  exclusion,  without 
which  there  cannot  possibly  be  stea- 
diness of  price. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  price,  save 
in  years  of  scarcity,  must  generally 
be  some  shillings  below  that  fixed 
on  for  suspending  the  prohibition. 
If,  therefore,  the  farmer  ought  to 
have  60s.  for  his  wheat,  the  prohibi- 
tion must  be  in  force  eo  long  as  the 
price  is  not  higher  than  from  669.  to 
70s. 

The  next  thing  for  securing  steadi- 
ness of  price  must  bring  foreign  corn 
into  consumption  when  there  is  a 
deficiency;  and  it  must  bring  no  ex- 
cess. The  present  law,  at"  such  a 
time,  keeps  this  corn  from  corrsump- 
tion — produces  high  prices  when 
they  cannot  benefit  the  generality 
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of  farmers— throws  the  whole  im- 
portations of  the  year  on  the  market 
at  once,  about  harvest — makes  these 
importations  excessive — and  binds 
the  mass  of  farmers  to  losing  prices, 
so  long  as  they  have  corn  to  sell.  In 
reality  it  compels  the  consumer  to 
pay,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  a 
considerably  higher  price  than  the 
British  producer  obtains,  solely  for 
the  profit  of  speculators  and  foreign- 
ers; when  he  buys  of  the  British 
farmer,  corn  is  cheap ;  when  he  buys 
of  the  foreigner,  it  is  dear. 

When  price  rises  to  the  point  for 
su  spending  prohibition,  the  law  ought 
evidently  to  take  as  much  foreign 
corn  out  of  bond  as  the  market  will 
bear.  Suppose  this  point  should  be 
66s.,  and  the  quantity  400,000  quar- 
ters ;  when  the  average  price  should 
rise  to  this  sum,  the  law  might  com- 
mand all  bonded  wheat  to  be  cleared 
within  a  week,  provided  the  quantity 
should  not  exceed  that  we  have 
named;  should  the  quantity  be  greater 
it  might  command  the  clearance  of 
half,  three-fourths,  or  any  other  pro- 
portion of  it.  In  addition,  it  might 
prohibit  the  clearing  of  any  more  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  afterwards.  In 
such  case,  speaking  generally,  when 
the  average  price  should  rise  to  66s., 
as  much  foreign  wheat  would  be 
brought  into  consumption  as  would 
not  only  prevent  it  from  rising  higher, 
but  reduce  it  in  a  small  degree ;  and 
the  farmers  would  be  protected  from 
the  glut  which  operates  so  perni- 
ciously against  them  for  some  months 
after  harvest.  The  consumers  would 

fain  rather  than  lose;  they  would 
ave  wheat  cheaper  in  summer,  if 
they  had  it  somewhat  dearer  in  win- 
ter. 

Whether  the  trade  in  corn  ought 
to  be  free  or  the  contrary — whether 
a  legal  prohibition  up  to  a  certain 
point  is  a  more  baleful  thing  than 
ruinous  fluctuations  of  price — whe- 
ther the  quarter  of  wheat  ought  to 
sell  for  twenty  shillings  or  eighty, 
are  matters  with  which  we  have  no- 
thing to  do.  The  question  before  us 
is — what  will  produce  general  steadi- 
ness of  price  ?  and  in  reply  we  say, 
nothing  but  a  law  which  will  pro- 
hibit foreign  corn  when  there  is 
abundance  of  British,  and  bring  the 
former  into  the  market  when  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  the  latter,  but  only 


in  such  quantity  as  the  market  can 
sustain. 

It  is  our  conviction  that,  putting 
years  of  decided  scarcity  out  of  sight, 
a  duty  of  eight  or  ten  shillings  per 
quarter  on  foreign  wheat  would  raise 
the  price  very  little  to  the  consumer. 
The  English  market  is  the  principal, 
and  often  the  only  one  to  Avhich  the 
foreign  corn-growers  and  dealers  Can 
look;  therefore  they  must  take  al- 
most any  price  it  will  offer  them.  If 
their  corn  should  only  be  admitted 
with  an  average  price  of  66s.,  a  duty 
of  10s.  would  leave  a  price  to  the 
importer  of  56s.,  and  under  it  impor- 
tations would  be  nearly  as  large  as 
they  now  are.  Should  the  law  clear 
bonded  wheat  at  66s.,  this  duty  would 
fall  almost  wholly  on  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers in  ordinary  years. 

The  present  system  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  false  in  principle.  Itforces 
foreign  corn  up  to  a  high  price  in 
order  to  exempt  it  from  duty,  and 
then  it  throws  all  the  advance  on  the 
consumer ;  it  really  taxes  the  latter 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  consumer  and  the 
Exchequer  jointly  lose  from  it  nearly 
a  pound  per  quarter.  While  most 
imported  commodities  are  subject  to 
heavy  duties,  which  fall  on  British 
consumers,  corn  is  admitted  nearly 
free  from  them,  although  such  duties 
on  it  would  fall  mainly  on  foreign 
producers.  At  the  very  least  halt  a 
million  per  annum  is  lost  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  revenue,  and  the  loss  causes 
corn  to  be  dearer  rather  than  cheaper 
to  the  community. 

We,  of  course,  conceive  that  fo- 
reign corn  should  be  prohibited  by 
law  up  to  a  certain  price,  and  then 
admitted  at  a  fixed  duty  of  8  or  10s. 
on  wheat,  and  a  proportionate  one 
on  other  kinds  of  grain. 

In  years  of  decided  scarcity  the 
duty  would  be  added  to  price,  there- 
fore in  them  government  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  suspending  it. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Corn 
Law  has  only  been  tried  in  years  of 
short  supply.  Let  the  next  two  har- 
vests be  good  ones,  and  it  will  bring 
a  ruinous  accumulation  of  foreign 
wheat  into  the  market  under  a  duty 
of  25s. 

Our  belief  is  that  these  changes  in 
the  law  would  in  the  first  place  en- 
sure as  much  steadiness  in  the  price 
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of  corn  as  the  variation  of  seasons 
\\-ill  admit  of.  Secondly,  they  would 
csrtfce'coTii  to  be  on  the  average  of 
tHe  y  fear  (cheaper  rather  than  dearer 
to  tMft  consumers.  Thirdly,  they 
would1  give  letter  prices  to  the  Bri- 
tish prodwcers.-  And  fourthly,  they 
would  add  a  considerable  sum  to  the 


If  we  be  in  error,  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  those  who  wish  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  question,  must  exa- 
mine it  as  we  have  done.  Yet  who 
does  eo  examine  it  ?  Do  the  land- 
owners, and  their  scribes,  who  decide 
with  so  much  ease  and  confidence 
that  a  fixed  duty  would  be  better 
thatt  the  law,  assign  any  substantial 
reasons  for  their  decision  ?  No,  they 
stand  on  the  assertion  —  foreign  corn 
is  admitted  almost  free  of  duty,  there- 
fore the  law  yields  no  protection. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  they  ima- 
gine a  fixed  duty  would  add  its 
amount  to'price  in  moments  of  short 
supply  ;  and  that  they  never  bestow 
a  thought  touching  what  it  would  do 
in  those  of  abundance.  To  make 
price  higher  when  it  is  remunerative, 
they  would  make  it  lower  when  it  is 
ruinous. 

There  is  another  set  of  agricultu- 
rists who  declaim  against  taxes,  and 
profess  they  would  consent  to  a  free 
trade  in  com,  if  they  could  have 
them  reduced  sufficiently.  Do  these 
men  support  their  doctrines  by  argu- 
ment and  calculation  ?  They  stand 
on  assumptions  which  are  manifestly 
groundless.  They  speak  of  poor- 
rates;  —  in  a  large  part  of  England, 
these  only  form  a  tax  of  about  a 
shilling  per  quarter  on  the  corn  sold  ; 
in  other  parts  where  they  are  heavy, 
wages  are  low  in  proportion,  there- 
fore the  landowner  gains  in  rent 
much  of  what  he  has  to  allow  for 
poor-rates.  If  a  farm  in  Sussex  pay 
yearly  fifty  pounds  more  for  poor- 
rates,  and  fifty  pounds  less  for  wages, 
than  one  of  the  same  size  m  York- 
shire ;  such  rates  are  really  no  greater 
a  burden  to  the  Sussex  landowner, 
than  they  are  to  the  Yorkshire  one. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
continental  corn  countries  have  what 
is  equivalent  to  poor-rates. 

Then  these  men  clamour  against 
the  malt-duty.  It  is  paid  chiefly  by 
the  consumers,  and  what  benefit 
could  its  abolition  yield  to  the  corn- 


growers,  if  cpupted  witii  the  tree  im- 
port of  foreign  cdrn  ?      M 

As  to  direcf(  taxes,  Jhe  ,Jand,Mys 
none  of  monient(  LamJ^in  Eji£|aji|i 
is  less  burdened  with  them  thau  it  is 
in  many  continental  .states. 

With  regard  to  general  taxe^  otfyer 
countries  pay  them  as  well  as  this,  j 
let  us,  therefore,  assume,  that  on  the 
average,  the  Englishman  pays  twice 
as  much  in  taxes  as  the  foreigner. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  many 
articles  of  dress,  &c.,  are  much 
cheaper  here  than  they  are  abroad, 
and  that  this  goes  far  towards  balan- 
cing the  difference  against  him  in 
taxation.  Let  us  farther  assume  thai 
the  agriculturists  pay  twenty  mil- 
lions of  the  annual  taxes,  and  that 
their  yearly  sales  of  corn,  cattle, 
wool,  timber,  &c.,  amount  only  to 
one  hundred  millions.  In  each  case, 
they  pay  ten  millions  of  taxes  more 
than  they  ought  to  do,  to  be  on  a 
level  with  foreigners.  This  sum  a- 
mounts  to  ten  per  cent  on  a  sale  of 
one  hundred  millions;  therefore, 
taking  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  three 
pounds,  they  ought  to  obtain  only 
six  shillings  more  for  it  than  foreign- 
ers, on  account  of  difference  in  taxa- 
tion. We  believe  that  this  greatly 
exceeds  the  truth,  and  that  the  ad* 
vantages  possessed  by  the  English- 
man over  the  foreigner  in  a  market 
for  animal  food,  butter,  poultry,  &c., 
fully  cover  such  difference. 

Amidst  foreign  agriculturists,  tlie 
landowners  draw  very  little  revenue 
from  their  land ;  there  are  compara- 
tively no  farmers  or  other  middle- 
men to  be  supported  by  it,  and  the 
standard  of  living  is  at  tlie  lowest 
point  among  the  labourers :  this  is 
the  difference  which  prevents  British 
ones  from  competing  with  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  we  are  the  friends  of  agricul- 
ture, but  in  fighting  its  battles  we 
must  look  at  truth  and  honesty.  We 
cannot  say  it  is  oppressed  with  taxes, 
because  we  know  it  is  not ;  instead 
of  paying  more  than  its  share  of 
them,;  it  paVs'l^s. -;  These  men,  in 
offering  to  give  up  its  protection  in  ex- 
change for  ^'reduction'  of  taxes,  are- 
advocating  its  ruin.  This  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  we  notice  their  con- 
duct. Their  preposterous  outcry 
against  taxes  nurtures  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  and.  revolution,  and  it 
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edfttetnpktes  the 
public  credit 

^^bMe^WVgtjf'JIecause, 
lorWtl.!  they"  hiust  be  liberal— 
they  must  not  gainsay  the  economists 
— they  must  be  so  far  enlightened  as 
to  admit  that1' the  doctrines  of  free 
trade  are  true  in  the  abstract.  For 
this  the'y  despise  demonstration,  pro- 
mulgate the  most  gross  errors,  and 
render  the  cause  they  profess  to  sup- 
port, indefensible. 

Turning  to  the,  avowed  enemies 
of  agriculture,  do  they  speak  from 
careral  and  dispassionate  investiga- 
tion '?  They  assert  that  the  Corn 
Law  is  a  monopoly  which  excludes 
foreign  corn  to  rot  where  it  is  grown. 
This  law  has  admitted  all  the  sur- 
plus corn  of  other  countries  at  much 
higher  prices  than  free  trade  would 
have  allowed ;  it  has,  therefore,  given 
a  greater  stimulus  to  the  production 
and  import  of  foreign  corn,  than  free 
trade  would  have  given.  They  thus 
put  forth  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

These  people  assert,  farther,  that 
foreign  corn,  bought  by  this  country, 
must  be  paid  for  wholly  with  manu- 
factures, and  that  by  its  exclusion, 
the  export  of  the  latter  is  prevented. 
As  the  law  causes  the  price  of  fo- 
reign corn  to  be  higher,  and  the  im- 
port to  be  larger  than  they  would 
be  with  free  trade;  it,  of  necessity, 
on  their  own  doctrines,  makes  the 
export  of  manufactures  greater  than 
free  trade  would  make  it.  Here  they 
put-  forth  another  gross  falsehood. 

These  men  make  it  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  variations  in  the  price 
of  corn  must  affect  rent  alone.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  of  all  his- 
tory, the  present  state  of  England 
proves,  that  in  their  natural  opera- 
tion, they  affect  rent  the  least,  and 
fall  principally  on  the  wages  of  hus- 
bandry labour.  It  is  evident  to  all, 
that  the  landowners  could  now  ob- 
tain the  rents  they  received  before 
the  reduction  in  prices,  of  late  years, 
and  throw  the  reduction  on  such 
wages.  These  very  men  are  prac- 
tically confessing  it,  for  instead  of 
1  twin  a:  rents  to  be 'regulated  by  the 

•J-Iff^ey.BJ   10   nOlJ'JMDTI  B  TOT  5 

sriJ  Jon  ei  ainT  .niin  »Ji  ^nbfioo' 
-noa  iiQtit  soboa  9W  ^dw  noessi  \ 
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•"^  Mi  c°i»mol>  Ia"'s  ot'  lw 
and  intimidate  tho 
a  reduction  of  them.     They 
forth  another  manifest  fabjflhoo^*' 

What  is  their  object?  It  is  to  mis- 
lead and  inflame  the  ignorant. 


who  pretend  to  favour  free  tra.d#>Mfe 
corn,  not  from  hostility  to  agricul- 
ture, but  for  the  sake  of  common 
good.  Do  they  stand  on  enquiry  aiul 
proof?  No,  with  them,  all  is  ignorant 
assertion — prohibition  is  wroug,  uo 
matter  what  may  be  its  fruits ;  tree 
trade  is. right,  however  ruinously  it 
may  operate ;  the  object  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  practise  doctrine  iipd$Q{fenrj 
tempt  of  consequence.  They  are 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding 
the  question,  and  they  do  not  attempt 
it.  They  are  sordid  traders  in  place  . 
and  creed,  who  take  up  any  opinion 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  their 
personal  benefit  rf  .^hq'ot  imiomi; 

And  there  is  another  set  of  men 
who  despise  investigation,  because  ,, 
they  are  pledged.  They  voted  for 
the  Corn  Law,  they  belong  to  the 
parties  from  which  it  emanated, 
therefore  they  pronounce  it  fault- 
less. All  the  evils  experienced  un- 
der it,  are  produced  by  change  of 
currency,  bad  seasons,  or  any  cause,  • 
save  its  defects.  To  escape  the  cottr 
fession  of  their  own  errors,  they 
close  their  ears  to  argument,  and  iik- 
sist  that  the  most  decisive  demon- 
strations are  false,  and  below  notice. 

Yet,  it  is  self-evident  to  every 
human  being,  that  if  the  regulations 
for  the  import  of  foreign  corn  be 
not  framed  upon  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation, severe  fact  and  accurate 
deduction,  in  total  disregard  of  ab- 
stract doctrine  and  prejudice,  Utey 
must  operate  most  injuriously  against 
the  interests  of  rnanufactn|resytttwl«&o< ; 
and    the   empire   at  large,  putting 
those  of  the  agriculturists  out  of  tlw* 
question.     If  this  truth  be  disregard* 
ed  by  all  other  men,  it  ought  at  ' 
to  be  attended  to  " 
farmers  :  we,  therefore,  i 
to  examine  deeply  and  disptsgftMfi  J) 
ately,  before  they  pledge  themadMteao'j 
-looq  oJ  JnslBvmpg  er 

-.'•}   flora   9B9lft  fl9dT 
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.     .  Modo  BumptA  veste  virili  I 

Hon. 

ZOOKS  !  I  must  woo  the  Muse  to-day, 

Though  line  before  I'd  never  wrote  ! 
"  On  what  occasion  ?"  do  you  say  ? 

OUR  DICK  HAS  GOT  A  LONG-TAIL'D  COAT  ! ! 

Not  a  coatee,  which  soldiers  wear 

Button'd  up  high  about  the  throat, 
But  easy,  flowing,  debonair, 

In  short  a  civil  long-tail'd  Coat. 

A  smarter  you'll  not  find  in  town 

Cut  by  Nugee,  that  Snip  of  note ; 
A  very  quiet  olive-brown 

's  the  colour  of  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat. 

Gay  jackets  clothe  the  stately  Pole, 

The  proud  Hungarian,  and  the  Croat, 
Yet  Esterhazy,  on  the  whole, 

Looks  best  when  in  a  long-tail'd  Coat. 

Lord  Byron  most  admired,  we  know, 

The  Albanian  dress,  or  Suliote, 
But  then  he  died  some  years  ago, 

And  never  saw  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat. 

Or,  past  all  doubt,  the  Poet's  theme 

Had  never  been  the  "  White  Capote," 
Had  he  once  view'd,  in  Fancy's  dream, 

The  glories  of  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat ! 

We  also  know  on  Highland  kilt 

Poor  dear  Glengary  used  to  dote, 
And  had  esteem'd  it  actual  guilt 

I'  «  the  Gael"  to  wear  a  long-tail'd  Coat. 

No  wonder  'twould  his  eyes  annoy, 

Moukbarns  himself  would  never  quote 
"  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,"  "  Gordon,"  "  Roy," 

Or  "  Stukely"  for  a  long-tail'd  Coat. 

Jackets  may  do  to  ride  a  race, 

Or  row  in,  when  one's  in  a  boat ; 
But,  in  the  Boudoir,  sure,  for  grace 

There's  nothing  like  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat. 

Of  course,  in  climbing  up  a  tree, 

On  terra-firma,  or  afloat, 
To  mount  the  giddy  top-mast,  he 

Would  doff  awhile  his  long-tail'd  Coat.  /  ' 

What  makes  you  simper,  then,  and  sneer  ? 

From  out  your  own  eye  pull  the  mote ! 
A  pretty  thing  for  you  to  jeer ! 

Haven't  you,  too,  got  a  long-tail'd  Coat  ? 
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Oh  !  "  Dick's  scarce  old  enough,"  you  mean? 

Why,  though  too  young  to  give  a  vote, 
Or  make  a  will,  yet,  sure,  Fifteen 

's  a  ripe  age  for  a  long-tail'd  Coat. 

What !  would  have  him  sport  a  chin 

Like  Colonel  Stanhope,  or  that  goat 
O' Gorman  Mahon,  ere  begin 

To  figure  in  a  long-tail'd  Coat  ? 

Suppose  he  goes  to  France — can  he 

Sit  down  at  any  table  d'hote, 
With  any  sort  of  decency, 

Unless  he's  got  a  long-tail'd  Coat  ? 

Why  Louis  Philippe,  Royal  Cit, 

There  soon  may  be  a  sans  culotte  ; 
And  Nugent' s  self  must  then  admit 

The  advantage  of  a  long-tail'd  Coat ! 

Things  are  not  now  as  when,  of  yore, 

In  Tower  encircled  by  a  moat, 
The  lion-hearted  chieftain  wore 

A  corselet  for  a  long-tail'd  Coat. 

Then  ample  mail  his  form  embraced, 

Not,  like  a  weazel,  or  a  stoat, 
"  Cribb'd  and  confined"  about  the  waist, 

And  pinch'd  in,  like  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat ', 

With  beamy  spear,  or  biting  axe, 

To  right  and  left  he  thrust  and  smote — 
Ah  !  what  a  change  !  no  sinewy  thwacks 

Fall  from  a  modern  long-tail'd  Coat ! 

For  stalwart  knights,  a  puny  race 

In  stays,  with  locks  en  papillote, 
While  cuirass,  cuisses,  greaves  give  place, 

To  silk-net  Tights,  and  long-tail'd  Coat ! 

Worse  changes  still !  now,  well-a-day ! 

A  few  cant  phrases  learnt  by  rote 
Each  beardless  booby  spouts  away, 

A  Solon,  in  a  long-tail'd  Coat ! 

Prates  of  "  The  march  of  intellect"— • 

— "  The  schoolmaster,"  a  Patriote 
So  noble,  who  could  ere  suspect 

Had  just  put  on  a  long-tail'd  Coat  ? 

Alack !  Alack !  that  every  thick- 

skull'd  lad  must  find  an  antidote 
For  England's  woes,  because,  like  Dick, 

He  has  put  on  a  long  tail'd  Coat ! 

But  lo  !  my  rhymes  begin  to  fail, 

Nor  can  I  longer  time  devote ! 
Thus  rhyme  and  time  cut  short  the  tale, 

The  long  tale  of  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat ! 
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^i  .,1,1  mst  record 
.  proceedings,  the 
subjects  discussed  have  been  A-anous 
and  important;  but  as  public  atten- 
tion is  at  present  almost  Avliolly  de- 
\oted  to  the  Reform  Question,  AVC 
-hall  content  ourselves  Avith  a  very 
brief  notice  of  Avhat  preceded  it,  in 
order  that  Ave  may  dwell  more  at 
large  upon  the  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject. 

There  Avas  a  discussion  on  the 
affairs  of  Belgium,  in  which  Mr  Hume 
displayed  his  accustomed  freedom 
from  the  trammels  of  accurate  state- 
ment and  correct  reasoning.  Lord 
Palmerston  spoke  like  a  Whig  Mi- 
nister acting  on  Tory  principles ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  shewed  that  the  air 
of  the  opposition  side  of  the  House, 
had  a  marvellously  bracing  effect 
upon  his  powers  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker — he  put  us  in  mind  of 
"  young  Peel,"  Avho  Avon  golden  opi- 
nions some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago.  A  new  measure,  touch- 
ing the  Game  LaAVS,  was  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Althorpe,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Game  Laws 
require  amendment,  and  my  Lord 
Blunder  is  not  the  man  to  amend 
any  thing.  Mr  PerceA'al  brought 
forward  his  motion  respecting  a  Ge- 
neral Fast,  and  delivered  a  speech 
Avhich  Ave  would  advise  every  one 
Avho  has  the  time  to  spare,  to  read  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament;  as,  not 
being  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  news- 
paper reporters,  it  Avas  contemptu- 
ously treated  by  their  high  mighti- 
nesses. Alderman  Waithman  pro- 
posed his  "  string  of  resolutions" 
respecting  Imports  and  Exports. 
The  worthy  Alderman  has  a  glimmer- 
ing of  a  right  notion  in  his  head  upon 
these  matters,  but  his  "  string"  Avas 
--.o  dreadfully  tangled  and  perplexed, 
that  no  living  man  could  clearly  per- 
tf lo£8$0tfle  *tnr£*id  of  his  argument. 
The  quantity  of  value,  and  value  of 
quantity,  Arete  so  mixed  up  in  his 
arithmetical  calculations,  that  the 
honourable  House,  like  Milton's 
council  of  the  fallen  angels,  could 
"-, — liud  no  tin],  in  wandering  mazes 
Jost," 


and  rejected  the  "  strL. 
Burke,  or  some  other  worthy, 'nuke, 
obscurity  an  essential  of  the  sublime  ; 
if  this  be  true,  the  Avorthy  \lderman 
possesses  at  least  one  quality  to  wards 
making  up  sublimity  of  genius.  Mr 
Hobhouse  brought  forward  a  mea- 
sure to  regulate  the  hours  and  mode. 
of  employment  in  cotton  factories, 
which,  as  it  happened  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  sound  sense  and  hu- 
manity of  its  object,  Avas  consistently 
opposed  by  "  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,"  as  Mr  Joseph 
Hume  is  now  almost  exclusively 
called,  though  the  honest  old  Whig 
gentleman  Mr  Byng,  his  colleague, 
has  been  member,  AVC  believe,  ever 
since  the  flood,  or,  at  all  events,  since 
leather  breeches  were  invented, 
Avhich  is  no  modern  occurrence. 
That  "  huge  pile"  of  national  extra- 
vagance and  architectural  folly,  or 
something  worse  than  folly,  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  came  under  discussion. 
A  committee  Avas  appointed,  and  if 
they  do  their  duty,  we  shall  hear 
more  of  this  in  due  season.  The 
Irish  Union  (O'CpnnelPs  folly),  and 
the  alterations  of  the  Budget  (Al- 
thorpe's  folly),  took  up  considerable 
time,  and  caused  the  taking  doAvn  of 
many  speeches.  The  Poor  Laws 
Avere  discussed  for  the  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fifth  time.  Eveshain 
Borough  Disfranchisemeut,  of  which 
Ave  shall  probably  hear  much  again, 
and  the  Steam-boat  Tax,  of  which 
Ave  shall  probably  not  hear  much 
again,  Avere  both  debated.  Greek 
affairs  were  mentioned,  upon  Avhich 
(incredibile  dictu  /)  Mr  Hume  could 
not  keep  silent.  Our  relations  with 
Portugal  were  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Strangford 
incurred  the  high  displeasure  of  Mi- 
nisters, by  shewing  the  palpable  in- 
fraction of  treaties  which  the  pre- 
cious budget  scheme  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  'the  Kxclu.'quer  involved. 
In  the  same  House,  the  details  of  a 
'reform  Vtf  rae°  Cdureor  Chancery, 
Avere  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham.  The  rankness  of  the  job 
at  which  this  reform  aims,  begins 
now  to  be  pretty  Avell  understood. 
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The  learned  lord  roust  haveihad  great 
reliance  on  the  stolidity  of  the  public, 
when  he  supposed  that  such  bare- 
faced cupidity  of  power  and  patron- 
age would  pass  current  for  modera- 


tion atydse  .|    .l 

To  return  to  tho  Commons  —  the 
Sugar  Duties  were  discussed,  and 
Charley  Grant  played  the  independ- 
ent, and  differed  from  his  colleagues, 
while  Sir  James  Graham  bridled 
up  like  a  pompous  old  lady,  and 
talked  big,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  feel- 
ing that  the  time  was  not  yet  come, 
refrained  from  turning  out  the  Mi- 
nisters by  a  division.  The  Army 
Estimates  were  brought  forward,  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  exposed 
a  tricky  omission,  to  make  the  amount 
appear  less  than  it  really  was  ;  and 
the  Navy  Estimates  also  came  before 
the  House,  when  Sir  James  Graham, 
not  having  any  thing  to  say  for  what 
he  had  done  himself,  attacked  the 
financial  arrangements  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Lord  Howick  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Emigration,  which  is  likely  to  re- 
pose in  the  silence]of  contempt;  and 
lastly,  and  on  the  last  of  the  month, 
Mr  O'Connell  once  more  exhibited 
himself  as  a  poor  shuffler,  who,  while 
he  bullied  in  public,  sued  for  mercy 
in  private.  We  now  come  to  the 
"absorbing  question." 

In  commencing  a  review  of  the 
debate  on  the  bringing  in  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  we  must  confess  to  some 
fear,  that  our  theme  will  be  wanting 
in  the  excitement  that  belongs  to  no- 
velty, for  so  much  has  been  said  about 
it,  both,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
and  so  few  can  have  avoided  giving 
some  consideration  to  a  subject  so 
momentous,  that  the  Reform  debate 
seems  already  as  a  twice-told  tale  ; 
but  it  is  essential  that  our  pages 
should  bear  record  of  so  vitally  im- 
portant an  event  of  contemporary 
history  ;  and  we  really  think  there 
is  still  much  to  be  said  upon  this 
"  great  argument,"  ere  it  is  tho- 
roughly understood,  and  the  rather, 
as  a  large  quantity  of  the  words 
spoken  5u  Parliament,  had  but  little 
application  to  the  practical  question, 
and  served  rather  to  bewilder  than 
to  coin  iruv.  . 

In  the  metropolis,,  there  did  not 
upjM-rir  lu  be  that,  intense  excitement 
.?£%  Swtof  S  regarding  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  the  measure,  which 


those  at  a  distance  may  have  calcu- 
lated upon  as  probable,  or  believed  to 
liave  existed,  in  consequence  of  the 
inflajte.d  descriptions  ot  the  journal- 
ists. It  is  usual,  when  questions  of 
very  great  public  interest  are  .to  be 
discussed,  to  find  a  restless  crowd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House, 
watching  the  arrival  of  the  members, 
as  though  they  could  react  in  their 
countenances  the  part  they  were  to 
take — and  lingering  about  the  walls 
as  though  the  sound  of  the  discus- 
sion could  ooze  through  them ;  but, 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  March, 
the  numbers  around  the  House  were 
few,  and  of  a  description  that  made 
me  wonder  what  interest  they  could 
take  in  an  abstract  political  question, 
or  why  they  should  have  taken  that 
particular  place  to  spend  their  idle- 
ness. Small  groups  of  unwashed 
artificers  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  in  aprons  and  woollen  .jackets, 
who  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  left 
their  work  to  indulge  in  half  an  hour's 
political  relaxation,  while  a  few  with 
long  coats,  which  had  long  since  bade 
adieu  to  their  high  and  palmy  state, 
and  with  faces  which  certainly  did 
not  indicate  either  prosperity  or  con- 
tentment, stood  gazing  on 

"  With  folded  arms  and  melancholy  hat." 

But  there  was  no  bustle,  no  strife, 
nor  no  noise,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  a  considerable  part 
of  the  people  in  waiting  were  women. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  that 
class  of  the  community  who  gene- 
rally concern  themselves  in  politics, 
looked  forward  with  a  longing  curi- 
osity and  intense  anxiety  to  this 
evening,  which  was  well  justified  by 
the  event.  The  government  was 
known  to  have  miserably  failed  in 
fulfilling  the  expectations  which  it 
had  encouraged ;  and  even  the  friend- 
ly member  for  Middlesex  had,  with 
his  accustomed  blandness,  assured 
the  Ministers,  that  of  the  three  pledges 
under  which  they  had  obtained  power 
they  had  failed  to  fulfil  two,  and  the 
trial  of  the  third  was  yet  to  come,  in 
the  Reform  question — it  was  there- 
fore known  to  be  the  last  resort  of  the 
Ministry — the  final  cast  upon  which 
their  political  existence  was  hazard- 
ed ;  but  very  few  prognosticated  the 
desperate  boldness  of  the  throw, 
which,  in  this  extremity,  they,  deter- 
mined to  make.  The  attendance  of 
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members  was  as  great  as  it  could  be 
— the  House  would  not  have  held 
more — and  every  place  to  which 
those  not  members  of  the  House  are 
allowed  access,  in  order  to  hear  the 
debates,  was  more  than  fully  occu- 
pied. 

At  the  hour  of  six,  as  punctual  as 
the  postman's  bell,  uprose  the  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  upon  the  subject  of 
Reform.  Never  was  a  great  subject 
intrusted  to  an  orator  of  more  minia- 
ture powers.  He  is  to  a  great  ora- 
tor, what  a  little  French  musical  box 
is  to  a  cathedral  organ.  He  seems  to 
be  wound  up  for  his  task — the  spring 
is  touched,  and  away  he  goes,  tinkle, 
tinkle,  with  a  voice  like  that  of  con- 
science, "  still  and  small."  He  speaks 
like  one  repeating  memoriter,  a  lan- 
guage of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning,  and  thus  the  most 
astounding  announcements  drop  from 
his  lips,  in  precisely  the  same  tone, 
and  with  the  same  manner,  as  if  he 
were  moving  "  that  the  candles  be 
now  lighted" — to  this,  as  well  as  to 
the  incredible  extravagance  of  some 
of  the  alterations  which  he  announ- 
ced, must  be  attributed  the  peals  of 
laughter  with  which  matters  of  such 
serious  importance  were  occasion- 
ally received.  After  the  usual  com- 
monplaces concerning  his  apprehen- 
sion in  entering  upon  so  important 
a  subject,  and  so  forth,  he  ventured 
upon  rather  an  extraordinary  wish 
for  a  popular  reformer,  namely,  that 
Earl  Grey  had  a  right,  by  some  law 
of  Parliament,  to  come  into  that 
House  and  explain  his  measure  him- 
self. Now  we,  who  by  no  means 
pretend  to  such  abhorrence  of  aris- 
tocratic influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  noble  member  for 
Tavistock  affects  to  entertain,  could 
by  no  means  endure  this,  and  our 
gorge  rises  at  the  very  imagination 
of  such  an  interference  of  a  peer, 
with  the  business  of  the  people's 
house;  but  as  boroughs  lose  their 
atrocity  in  the  pure  sight  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  when  they  chance  to 
bear  the  fortunate  names  of  Malton, 
Calne,  or  Tavistock,  so  the  name  of 
Earl  Grey  has  a  magic  influence  to 
make  the  sound  of  his  patriotic  Lord 
John-loving  voice,  agreeable,  even 
were  it  thrust  upon  the  independent 
House  of  Commons.  The  noble 


[April, 


wished  to  place  themselves  "  be- 
tween two  parties"  —an  absurd  wish, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  Lord- 
ship's assertion,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  believe.  One  of  these  parties,  he 
accused  of  bigotry,  the  other  of  fa- 
naticism ;  but  the  party  to  which  the 
latter  epithet  was  applied,  have  al- 
ready, in  a  singular  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness, adopted  the  propositions  of  the 
noble  lord  as  stepping-stones  to  en- 
able them  to  cross  the  old-fashioned 
current  of  English  feeling;  and  to 
arrive  at  the  object  of  their  bad  de- 
sires. His  lordship  then  proceeded 
to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which 
made  Reform  necessary;  and  the 
first  was,  that  by  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  all  the  laws 
should  be  made  by  consent  of  the 
whole  commonalty  of  England.  To 
this  argument,  we  may  borrow  a  re- 
ply from  the  speech  of  Mr  Macaulay, 
on  a  subsequent  evening, who  stated, 
that  our  ancestors  might  have  made 
very  wise  laws  for  their  own  time, 
but  we  had  a  right  to  use  the  same 
privilege. 

When  the  population  \vas  scanty, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  were  slaves,  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  all  the  free  men  may  be  conceived  ; 
but  it  is  sheer  absurdity  to  argue 
from  the  existence  of  a  rule  prac- 
ticable at  a  very  remote  period,  to 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  order  to 
its  resumption  now,  unless  it  were 
shewn,  first,  that  the  old  rule  was 
preferable  in  principle  to  the  modern 
one ;  and,  secondly,  that  altered  cir- 
cumstances had  not  rendered  it  in- 
applicable to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Now,  this  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  shew,  and,  therefore,  the 
comparison  of  the  present  mode  of 
representation  with  that  alleged  to 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  page  of 
our  history,  is  of  no  avail.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  however  flippantly  and 
confidently  Lord  John  Russell  may 
talk  about  the  origin  and  early  his- 
tory of  Parliaments,  there  is  nothing 
in  our  history  more  uncertain  than 
their  nature  and  the  extent  of  their 
power.  Blackstone  says,  that  "  the 
original  or  first  institution  of  Par- 
liaments is  one  of  those  matters 
which  lie  so  far  hidden  in  the  dark- 
ages  of  antiquity,  that  the  tracing  of 
it  out  is  a  thing  equally  difficult  and 
uncertain,"  and  how  members  were 
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Michel- Gemote,  or  Wittena-Gemote, 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  it  would 
doubtless  puzzle  the  learning  even 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  ascertain. 
One  tiling,  however,  is  certain,  that 
this  great  council  of  the  nation,  the 
Communittts  Regni  Anglice,  has  hap- 
pily had  within  itself,  like  the  other 
parts  of  our  Constitution,- the  capa- 
bility of  adaptation  to  the  wants,  ne- 
cessities, and  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  and  has,  consequently,  fre- 
quently undergone  changes.  It  is 
absurd  to  tell  us,  that  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  system  of  representation 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings,  mere- 
ly because  it  was  the  system  then, 
and  it  would  be  no  less  absurd  to 
insist  that  no  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  should  induce 
us  to  alter  the  mode  of  representa- 
tion now  in  existence.  It  does  not 
follow,  that  because  we  condemn 
the  proposed  revolution,  we  there- 
fore think  the  present  system  perfect. 
We  believe  the  present  system  better 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tion, than  the  one  proposed  would 
be,  and  we  know  that  a  violent  change 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded,  except  1  or 
the  sake  of  some  great  necessity, 
and  obvious  improvement.  Those 
who  talk  to  us  of  the  efficacy  of 
going  back  to  the  first  principles  of 
our  representation,  from  which  they 
eay  corruption  has  turned  us  aside, 
talk  mere  folly.  These  first  prin- 
ciples were  assumed  for  the  period, 
and  the  practice  has  usefully  chan- 
ged, according  to  changing  circum- 
stances, and  the  alteration  has,  there- 
fore, been  gradual  and  almost  im- 
perceptible in  its  progress.  Such  is 
the  manner  of  all  useful  change  in 
states,  whose  institutions  are  origi- 
nally founded  in  reason  and  in  free- 
dom, and  any  other  is  generally  the 
result  of  popular  frenzy,  or  indivi- 
dual guilt.  In  the  simple  days  of 
good  King  Alfred,  Parliaments  were 
not  summoned  for  "  the  dispatch  of 
business,"  that  is,  to  discuss  regula- 
tions touching  the  taxes  and  the 
public  debt — the  Bank  affairs — the 
East  India  affairs — the  West  India 
affairs,  and  a  thousand  other  con- 
cerns of  national  moment,  then  lying 
unborn  in  the  womb  of  time.  In 
those  days,  the  great  council  was 
ordained  to  "  meet  twice  in  the  year, 
or  oftener,  if  need  be,  to  treat  of  the 
government  of  God's  people,  how 


they  should  keep  themselves  from 
sin,  should  Jive  in  quiet,  and  should 
receive  right.''  If  Mr  Perceval  were 
to  rise  in  the  House,  and  argue  that 
he  proposed  nothing  but  a  return  to 
the  ancient  Constitution,  in  recom- 
-mending  that  such  should  now  be 
the  business  of  the  House,  what  a 
quantity  of  contemptuous  derision 
would  not  the  newspapers  pour  up- 
on him  ?  And  yet,  when  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  others,  use  this  kind  of 
argument  for  resuming  the  rule  of 
representation  alleged  to  have  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  these  councils, 
they  are  lauded  as  having  uttered 
words  of  wisdom,  founded  upon 
learning. 

In  the  next  place,  Lord  John  wishes 
to  shew  the  evil  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  lacking  better  matter,  he 
favours  us  with  a  dramatic  scene.  He 
supposes  a  stranger  acquainted  with 
the  wealth,  industry,  and  civilization 
of  this  mighty  kingdom,  examining 
with  his  own  eyes  into  the  nature  of 
the  representation  under  which  the 
legislature  is  formed,  and,  says  Lord 
John,  if  he  were  taken  to  a  ruined 
mound  in  one  place,  and  some  stone 
walls  in  another,  and  informed  that 
each  of  these  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament,  would  he  not  be 
greatly  astonished  ?  Perhaps  he 
would,  Lord  John, — and  what  then  ? 
Astonishment  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  consequence  of  ignorance,  or 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  so  it  would 
be  in  this  case.  If  you,  Lord  John, 
or  any  other  reforming  zealot  with 
contracted  mind,  were  his  Cicerone 
on  the  occasion,  he  might  remain  in 
astonishment  that  a  country  which, 
by  the  hypothesis  of  the  illustration, 
he  knows  to  be  a  prodigy  of  wealth, 
industry,  and  civilization,  should 
have  become  so  under  such  a  mode 
of  representation  j  but  if  a  person  of 
sense  and  honesty  accompanied  this 
enquiring  stranger,  he  would  say  to 
him,  "  Ihese  were  once  places  with 
some  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  King 
gave  the  right  of  sending  Members 
to  Parliament;  they  have  undergone 
the  common  vicissitude  of  time,  and 
their  local  importance  has  passed 
away.  But  while  they  were  decay- 
ing, concerns  of  a  greater  magnitude 
were  growing  up,  which,  though  they 
have  a  name,  such  as  the  Banking 
interest — the  Colonial  interest — the 
Mercantile  and  Shipping  interest,  and 
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many  others,  yet  have  they  no  local 
habitation  to  which  a  right  of  repre- 
sentation could  be  affixed,  and  there- 
fore they  possess  themselves  of  these 
places  to  which  the  ancient  privilege 
is  attached.  Thus  the  most  important 
interests  in  the  country  are  in  fact 
represented  in  Parliament,  while  in 
form  the  right  of  representation  re- 
mains vested  in  a  ruined  mound,  or 
some  scattered  walls."  Then  the 
astonishment  of  the  stranger  would 
cease,  and  he  would  see  in  the  ex- 
planation he  had  received  one  great 
reason  why  this  country  was  "  unpa- 
ralleled in  wealth  and  industry,  and 
more  civilized  and  more  enlightened 
than  any  country  ever  was  before  it." 
Such  is  the  description  which  Lord 
John  himself  vouchsafes  to  give  to 
the  country,  that  has  been  so  many 
years  under  the  control  of  a  system 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  so  perni- 
cious. Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns?  or  is  it  possible  that  the 
system  can  be  so  full  of  evil,  from 
which  such  results  have  flowed  ? 
But  Lord  John  Russell  thinks  a  stran- 
ger would  be  "  astonished,"  and  this 
he  really  seems  to  suppose  is  argu- 
ment against  the  present  state  of  the 
representation ! 

The  next  argument  of  the  noble 
mover,  was  in  the  shape  of  assertion, 
and  every  man  must  judge  of  its 
truth,  according  to  the  ^evidence 
which  his  own  experience,  or  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired,  will  sup- 
ply. He  asserted  that  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  constitution  and 
construction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  entirely  gone.  This  asser- 
tion was  instantly,  and  with  some 
indignation,  denied  by  many  mem- 
bers, of  whom,  several,  at  all  events, 
were  equal  in  character,  and  supe- 
rior in  ability  and  experience,  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  statement 
then,  even  as  an  argumentum  ad  vere- 
ci.nidiam,  should  go  for  nothing  with 
the  public;  but  even  were  it  granted 
in  the  affirmative,  though  it  would 
certainly  settle  the  question  that  re- 
form was  necessary,  the  nature  of  the 
reform  is  left  untouched  by  the  argu- 
ment, and  it  does  not  follow  that  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  House  would  be  increased. 

These  were  all  the  reasons  for  the 
reform  which  Lord  John  had  to  offer, 
and  he  then  came  to  the  statement 
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of  what  that  plan  of  reform  was, 
upon  which  the  government  liad  re- 
solved.' We  omit  the  consideration 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Lord  John 
accompanied  each  item,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  propositions  them- 
selves. First,  they  proposed  that 
every  borough  which  appeared  by 
the  population  returns  of  1821  to 
contain  less  than  two  thousand  inha- 
bitants, should  lose  the  right  of  send- 
ing members  to  Parliament — this 
would  utterly  disfranchise  sixty 
boroughs,  (cheers  and  loud  laugh- 
ter.) Forty-seven  boroughs  which 
contained  less  than  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  sending  more  than  one 
member,  (more  cheers  and  more 
loud  laughter.)  These  reductions, 
along  with  two  taken  from  the  four 
members  now  returned  for  \Vey- 
mouth,  would  make  up  a  reduction 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers, which  was  the  whole  extent  to 
which  the  ministers  proposed  to  go 
in  the  way  of  disfranchisement,  (yet 
more  cheers  and  yet  louder  laugh- 
ter.) We  have  already  explained 
how  the  ludicrous  contrast  of  Lord 
John's  precise  and  feeble  manner, 
with  the  importance  of  the  matters 
he  had  to  communicate,  may  have 
created  momentary  feelings  of  mirth, 
but  certainly  there  was  enough  in 
this  statement, — given,  be  it  remem- 
bered, on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  the  country, — to  make 

— "  the  boldest  hold  their  breath  for  a 
time." 

For  such  a  desperate  sweep  at  exist- 
ing institutions  was  certainly  never 
attempted  before,  except  under  the 
avowed  name  of  revolution. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  disfran- 
chisement in  Lord  John's  plan, 
though  he  was  pleased  to  say  so — 
the  right  of  election  was  to  be  taken 
away  "from  all  non-resident  voters 
for  cities  and  towns,  and  the  elec- 
tive right  belonging  to  freemen  and 
members  of  corporations,  whether 
resident  or  not,  to  terminate  with 
the  lives  of  the  persons  having  the 
privilege  at  present,  and  during  their 
lives  to  be  shared  in  common  with  all 
householders  rated  at  or  above  an 
annual  rent  of  L.10.  This  surely 
is  important  disfranchisement ;  and 
though  we  do  not  question  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  pub- 
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lie  privileges,  nor  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  its  expediency  in  urgent 
cases ;  yet  the  case  should  undoubt- 
edly be  a  very  clear. and  undeni- 
able one,  which  would  justify  the 
Parliament  in  taking  such  a  course 
with  long  established  rights.  The 
extension  of  the  elective  right,  though 
it  diminishes  its  importance  to  each 
individual,  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  direct  spoliation ;  and  the 
change  proposed  with  regard  to  the 
franchise  in  counties,  seems  agree- 
able to  common  sense  and  practical 
utility.  The  change  it  effects  will  be 
neither  violent  in  its  character,  nor 
calculated  to  throw  a  large  measure 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
not  accustomed  to  exercise  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  in  practice, 
why  copyhojders  of  L.I 0  a-year  and 
upwards,  and  leaseholders  of  L.50 
a-year,  having  a  tenure  of  twenty-one 
years,  should  not  vote  along  with  the 
freeholder  of  forty  shillings  a-year, 
and  these  are  the  persons  to  whom 
the  franchise  is  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  regards  the  disposal  of 
the  168  members  of  which  the  House 
would  be  deprived  by  the  proposed 
disfranchisements.  To  seven  large 
towns  which  have  not  at  present  tin; 
right  of  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  proposed  to  give  two 
members  each,  and  to  twenty  places 
of  inferior  note,  one  member  each — 
to  four  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
two  members  each — to  twenty-se- 
ven of  the  largest  counties  two  addi- 
tional members  each — to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  one  member — to  Wales  one 
additional  member — to  Scotland  five 
additional  members — to  Ireland  three 
additional  members,  making  up  the 
number  of  106  in  place  of  168  taken 
away,  and  leaving  the  proposed 
House  of  Commons  sixty-two  less 
in  number  than  the  House  now  con- 
tains. Shall  it  be  said  that  such 
changes  as  these,  all  effected  at  once, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  and  to  be 
called  revolution?  There  (is  no, way 
in  which  change  could.be  introduced 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House,  that 
is  not  resorted.  j,o,  and  to,  an  extent 
fatal  to.  all  existing  arrangements ! 
The  right  of  voting— the  places  to 
return  members-T-tne  numbers  to  be 
returned  from  the  places  permitted 
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to  retain  the  right — the  number  of 
voters — the  positive  and  relative 
number -of  members  from  the  seve- 
ral kingdoms  of  the  Empire,'  and  the 
total  number  of  the  Imperial  House 
of  Commons,  are  all  at  once  propo- 
sed to  suffer  a  violent  alteration,  and 
, yet  ministers,  and  the  friends  of  mi- 
nisters, are  indignant  that  this  should 
be  called  a  revolution  I  But  this  is 
not  all — in  some  of  the  places  which 
are  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
a  member  or  members,  it  is  expected 
that  three  hundred  householders  ra- 
ted at  L.10  a-year  may  not  be  found, 
and  in  such  cases  a  royal  commission 
is  to  have  the  power  of  adding  the 
neighbouring  parishes  or  chapelrieB 
to  such  places,  in  order  to  increase 
their  number;  and  this  same  com- 
mission is  to  divide  counties  where 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  make  two 
divisions,  each  division  to  return  two 
membei'S.  In  short,  by  this  popular 
bill,  a  royal  commission  is  to  have 
power  to  cut  and  carve  the  people's 
representation  in  a  way  which,  were 
it  proposed  at  another  time,  and  by 
other  men,  the  popular  party  would 
rend  the  skies  with  clamour,  and  cry 
aloud  that  all  liberty  was  lost.  Along 
with  all  this,  there  is  to  be  a  reform 
in  the  mode  of  election,  the  nature 
of  which,  from  what  was  said  re- 
specting it  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  the  bill  .introduced  by  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  a  few  years  ago— a  bill  exhi- 
biting such  a  vexatious  complication 
of  details,  and  such  complete  igno- 
rance of  what  was  practicable — so 
dull,  so  heavy,  and  so  difficult  to  be 
understood,  that  even  were  not  Lord 
Althorpe  its  ostensible  parent,  the 
relationship  might  have  been  sworn 
to  from  the  likeness.  The  bill  was 
of  course  turned  out,  and  its  lucid 
wisdom  is  reserved  for  the  "  happier 
auspices"  of  the  present  period. 

Well  might  Sir  Robert  Inglis  say 
that  "  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord  was 
wild  and  impracticable" — its  princi- 
ples are  revolutionary — its  effects 
would  probably  be  an  utter  subver- 
sion of  every  thing  established  in  this 
country,  which  legislation  can  affect. 
But  we  are  happily  guarded  against 
such  fearful  consequences,  not  only 
by  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
which  this  bill  will  meet  with,  but 
also  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
2  u 
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reducing  to  practice  the  political  ro- 
mance with  which  the  noble  lord  has 
been  entertaining  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  giving  exercise  to  the  elo- 
quence of  his  Fellow-senators.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  a  government 
allying  itself  with  the  most  violent  of 
the  populace,  may  have  force  enough 
to  throw  down  that  which  it  has 
not  skill  to  build  up  again — it  might 
create  a  political  chaos,  from  which 
the  lucidus  ordo  of  its  extravagant 
dreams  is  expected  to  arise,  and  then 
sink  in  helpless  imbecility  amid  the 
ruins.  Against  this  dark  and  dread- 
ful fate,  it  is  our  duty  to  guard, 
by  taking  from  ministers  the  power 
of  even  commencing  their  mad  ex- 
periment. 

It  is  to  be  especially  noted,  that 
Lord  John  stated  no  practical  evil 
arising  out  of  the  system  which  he 
desired  to  reform — such  argument 
as  he  brought  forward  was  abstract 
in  its  nature,  and,  even  if  granted, 
proved  no  more  than  anomaly  in 
form.  It  may  seem  contrary  to  rea- 
son, that,  in  a  city  where  there  are 
five  thousand  men  of  property,  only 
fifty  have  the  right  of  voting  for  a 
representative ;  but  undoubtedly,  to 
the  practical  politician,  it  would 
strengthen  the  argument  for  reform- 
ing this  system  very  much,  if  the 
positive  inconvenience  or  injury  hap- 
pening to  the  city  in  consequence  of 
this  limited  right  of  voting  were 
shewn.  Lord  John  did  not  attempt 
any  thing  of  this  kind  in  favour  of 
reform;  but  Sir  Robert  Inglis  did 
not  imitate  this  forbearance  in  his 
reply.  He  shewed  that  towns  with- 
out representatives,  flourished  as 
much  and  more  than  other  towns 
which  had  them ;  that  while,  by  the 
present  system,  all  classes  and  inte- 
rests of  the  community  were  repre- 
sented, and  all  varieties  of  talent  ad- 
mitted, by  that  proposed,  one  class 
would  preponderate,  and  others  be 
entirely  excluded ;  that  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  who  had  ever  adorned 
Parliament  came  there  by  means  of 
the  boroughs  which  it  was  intended 
to  abolish ;  that  the  present  House 
of  Commons  was  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  royalty  and  aristocracy, 
and  more  affected  by  public  opinion, 
than  Parliament  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  be,  and  therefore  less  in  need 
of  a  popular  reform ;  that  the  debates 
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intelligence  for  their  own  purposes 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  their  intelli- 
gence for  the  government  of  the 
whole,  cannot  be  admitted.  No  rea- 
sonable man  will  gainsay  their  right 
to  have  very  considerable  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  if  a 
preponderating  influence  is  to  rest 
anywhere,  it  should  be  with  those 
whose  property,  whose  habits  of  lei- 
sure, whose  opportunities  of  travel, 
and  whose  exemption  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  to  private  emolu- 
ment, should  make  them  the  most  in- 
terested, and,  we  would  also  sug- 
gest, not  the  least  capable,  to  act  for 
the  dignity,  honour,  and  welfare  of 
the  state.  We  dislike,  as  much  as  any 
reformer  can,  to  see  dandy  lords  and 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  heartily  desire  that  some 
mode  might  be  devised  of  forever 
preventing  such  gentry  from  obtain- 
ing places  which  they  cannot  ade- 
quately fill,  and  receiving  public  mo- 
ney, which  they  by  no  means  deserve; 
but  certainly  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  House,  their  manners  are  more 
offensive  than  their  conduct  is  hurt- 
ful to  the  state ;  and  we  put  it  to 
any  man's  experience,  whether  your 
coarse,  meddling,  cleveriah,  confi- 
dent member,  does  not  often  do  more 
absolute  mischief  in  a  year,  than  all 
the  coxcombs  in  the  House.  For 
example,  if  it  were  questioned  whe- 
ther, for  the  good  of  the  nation,  it 
would  be  more  expedient  to  rid  the 

House  of  my  Lord  C and  the 

Honourable    Mr   B ,   or  of  the 

Right  Honourable  Poulett  Thomp- 
ison  and  Mr  Warburton,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  about  ousting  the 
latter  gentlemen,  who,  although  no 
fools,  are  positively  mischievous,  and 
are  supposed  by  a  calumnious  world 
[sometimes  to  have  an  interest  other 
than  that  of  the  public  in  view. 

The  speech  of  Lord  LevesonGower 
should,  we  think,  be  read  with  parti- 
cular pleasure  by  every  Scotchman, 
:or  well  did  he  describe  its  proud 
"oadition,  in  the  ironical  description 
if  its  necessity  for  reform.  Lord 
~lower  appealed  to  practical  circum- 
stances, and  he  conveyed  his  argu- 
ments in  language  rich  with  poetical 
imagery.  We  do  not  deny  that  his 
'  lordship  is  sometimes  guilty  of  the 
Fault  of  sacrificing  force  of  thought 
mere  elegance  of  expression ;  but 


in  this  speech  he  combined  them.  In 
order  to  shew  the  usefulness  of  bo- 
roughs, as  a  refuge  for  able  men 
against  popular  prejudice,  he  refer- 
red to  the  case  or  Burke,  driven  from 
the  representation  of  Bristol  because 
he  preferred  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  selfish  ends  of  his  consti- 
tuents. "  They  saw  him  (Burke) 
ostracised  from  Bristol,  take  refuge 
on  the  hearth  of  a  borough,  and  they 
felt  that  though  the  portal  may  be 
comparatively  low  which  gives  some 
of  us  entrance  here,  integrity  may 
pass  it  without  stooping,  and  that, 
though  strait  the  gate  and  narrow 
the  way,  wisdom  may  enter  there 
without  losing  sight  for  one  instant 
of  those  great  lights  of  truth,  of  rea- 
son, and  humanity,  which  are  the  bea- 
cons of  its  course  in  the  night  of  dis- 
tress and  danger — the  landmarks  of 
its  bright  and  glorious  pilgrimage  by 
day."  Perhaps  this  may  seem  too 
elaborately  fine  to  the  reader,  but  it 
appeared  beautiful  and  most  impress- 
ive in  the  delivery ;  and  the  plain 
fact  is  not  to  be  got  over,  that  pro- 
tection from  the  occasional  injustice 
of  popular  feeling,  has  been  found 
over  and  over  again  to  be  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment whose  seats  have  been  forfeit- 
ed by  independent  conduct,  and  that 
the  existence  of  close  boroughs  makes 
an  admirable  provision  against  this 
emergency. 

The  second  evening's  debate  was 
opened  by  Mr  Hume,  who  did  not 
advance  any  argument  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  controversy,  but  contented 
himself  with  recording  as  a  radical 
reformer  his  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  his  astonishment  at  the 
length  to  which  ministers  had  gone, 
though  he  should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  they  gone  yet  farther. 
Mr  Hume  spoke  with  a  highly  com- 
mendable brevity.  Mr  Shelley,  in  a 
speech  of  some  length  and  consider- 
able spirit,  roundly  maintained  that 
the  members  for  the  places  called 
rotten  boroughs,  were  the  best  and 
most  independent  members  in  the 
House — not  fettered  by  local  preju- 
dices, nor  bound  down  by  local  in- 
terests, but  representatives  of  the 
whole  country,  and  thus  qualified  to 
view  every  question  fairly  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  to  vote  according  to 
justice  and  to  reason. 
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Mr  Baring  Wall,  who  avowed  him- 
self to  belong  to  the  class  of  mode- 
rate reformers,  delivered  a  speech 
full  of  intelligence,  strength,  and 
liveliness,  which  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  House.  As  a  mode- 
rate reformer,  he  was  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  bill,  and  stated,  that 
before  his  party  attempted  to  deve- 
lope  their  own  plans  and  wishes,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  "  to  get  rid 
of,  to  destroy,  and  turn  out  the  mea- 
sure brought  forward  by  the  noble 
lord — to  get  rid  of  it  should  be  the 
first  object  of  the  moderate  re- 
former." 

Lord  Newark  did  not  touch  the 
merits  of  the  question  in  debate — he 
would  rather  support  a  reasonable 
amendment  on  the  question  than  the 
question  itself,  but  he  would  rather 
have  the  proposed  reform  than  no 
reform. 

Lord  Darlington  expressed  the 
question  in  brief — it  was,  whether 
the  sovereign  power  was  to  be  lodged 
in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  to 
be  transferred  to  the  people  alone  ? 
Lord  Darlington  is  neither  a  Solomon 
nor  a  Cicero,  but  he  hit  the  point 
pretty  fairly  here.  Lord  Ebriugton 
supported  the  ministerial  plan,  be- 
cause it  went  to  represent  all  inte- 
rests, and  to  produce  that  sympathy 
between  the  House  and  the  people 
which  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  The 
first  part  of  the  noble  lord's  reason 
is  a  matter  of  argument,  and  we  ut- 
terly deny  that  the  plan  would  tend 
to  the  representation  of  all  interests 
— on  the  contrary,  the  principal,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  palpable  ob- 
jection to  it  is,  that  it  would  destroy 
the  mixture  of  interests  now  to  J>e 
found  in  the  House.  The  second 
part  is  matter  of  opinion — we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  sympathy  be- 
tween the  House  and  people  has 
of  late  years  been  very  lively,  or  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  so ;  but  we  feel 
satisfied  that,  were  this  bill  to  pass, 
the  sympathy  would  be  lessened, and, 
if  it  be  thrown  out,  it  will  be  increa- 
sed. Lord  Stormont  was  adverse  to 
the  bill,  and  dwelt  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  the  time  chosen  for  such  an 
agitating  topic.  Sir  John  Walsh, 
whose  able  pamphlet  on  reform  en- 
titles his  opinion  to  no  inconsider- 
able weight  on  the  question,  was  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  bill.  He  took 
a  nice,  but  very  just  distinction,  be- 
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tween  attending  to  the  interests  and 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr  Thomas  Babington  Macauley 
then  uprose, 

'  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  com- 
mand," 

and  rattled  away  with  such  rapidity 
and  brilliancy,  (we  heard  an  ill-na- 
tured person  say  flippancy,)  that  the 
reporters  were  astounded,  and  could 
not  accurately  tell  what  he  said.  He 
has,  however,  published  his  speech, 
as  he  knows  the  world  and  the  trade 
of  authorship  too  well,  to  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  speech  without 
making  some  money  or  it.  We  would 
have  bought  it,  but  that  the  charge 
was  eighteenpence,  which  we  thought 
unconscionable  —  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate's was  only  a  shilling — and  not 
liking  to  encourage  a  want  of  mo- 
desty in  a  young  man,  we  took  the 
learned  lord's  as  being  the  cheapei 
and  the  better  of  the  two.  Mr  Mao 
auley's  speech  has  been  honouret 
with  many  compliments  in  the  House 
and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  i 
was  "  vastly  clever,"  but  we  hardlj 
think  it  is  worthy  of  being  rewarde< 
with  a  lordship  of  the  Treasury.  We 
sincerely  advise  Mr  Macauley  not  tc 
take  this  office  when  it  is  offeree 
to  hini — is  not  his  fellow-reviewer 
Brougham,  a  peer  and  a  chancellor ' 
He  should  be  at  least  a  master  of  th( 
rolls  —  we  were  going  to  say  vice 
chancellor — but  as  this  would  deprive 
the  country  of  his  services  in  Parlia 
ment,  we  feel  considerable  remors< 
for  having  even  inadvertently  wishe< 
for  an  event  involving  so  great  a  na 
tional  calamity.  Mr  Macauley  is,  b\ 
the  by,  one  of  Lord  Brougham't 
"  Septuagint,"  as  he  calls  them,  whicl 
his  self-denying  Chancery  Refom 
Bill  is  to  sweep  away ;  we  shall  se< 
in  due  time  what  arrangement  ha 
been  entered  into  in  the  way  of  com 
pensation.  Lord  Mahon  spoke  next 
and  thought  that  the  whole  fabric  o 
our  institutions  ought  not  to  be  df 
stroyed,  merely  to  meet  the  caprici 
of  radicals  or  visionary  reformers- 
he  opposed  the  measure.  Mr  Hun 
supported  it,  and  talked  of  his  con 
finement  in  Ilchester  gaol. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  speed 
was  one  of  which  no  report  can  con 
vey  any  thing  like  an  adequate  no 
tion.  The  appearance  and  mannt 
of  the  man  are  so  peculiarly 
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—his  gesticulations  are  so  odd — his 
style  so  singular,  and  yet  the  sense, 
honesty,  and  force  of  what  he  says, 
so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  choose 
but  highly  respect  him,  while  we 
laugh  both  with  and  at  him.  Ne- 
ver was  any  thing  at  once  so  ludi- 
crous and  so  sensible,  as  Sir  Charles 
WetherelPs  speeches.  The  House 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  during 
his  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
chief  force  of  his  argument  was  di- 
rected against  the  violation  of  char- 
tered rights,  which  this  bill  would 
occasion.  Because  Mr  Locke  said 
that  things  should  be  called  by  pro- 
per names,  he  would  call  the  mea- 
sure "  corporation  robbery."  His 
description  of  an  imaginary  scene 
between  Sir  James  Graham  and  one 
of  his  Cumberland  constituents,  in 
which  the  baronet  admits  that  he 
could  take  off  no  taxes,  but  had  ta- 
ken off  sixty-two  members  from  the 
House  of  Commons  instead,  was 
given  so  well — the  dialogue  managed 
with  such  irresistibly  comic  effect, 
that  Treasury  bench  and  all  joined 
in  the  universal  roar  of  merriment. 
He  concluded  by  affixing  a  name  to 
the  measure,  which  is  not  likely  to 
die — the  "  Russell  purge"  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Sir  Thomas  Denman  replied  in  a 
speech,  to  which,  had  the  House  not 
been  previously  exhausted,  it  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  listen,  as  it  al- 
ways is  to  a  man  possessing  so  fully 
the  graces  and  ingenuity  of  an  orator 
as  Sir  Thomas  Denman ;  but  of  argu- 
ment bearing  on  the  general  ques- 
tion we  found  none,  except  that 
drawn  from  his  own  individual  ex- 
perience, of  the  painfulness  of  sitting 
as  the  nominee  of  the  patron  of  a 
borough.  This  is  a  matter  rather  of 
sentiment  than  reasoning,  and  when 
the  question  is,  whether  the  boroughs 
are  or  are  not  of  advantage  to  the 
working  of  the  political  system  of 
the  country,  we  do  not  think  that  an 
argument  of  this  kind  goes  for  much. 
On  the  third  night  of  the  debate, 
the  speakers  against  the  bill  were 
Mr  G.  Bankes,  Mr  Hart  Davis,  Mi- 
Baring,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel;  in  its 
favour,  Mr  Hobhouse  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  It  is  with  great  regret  that 
our  limits  compel  us  to  notice  these 
speeches  so  slightly;  for  we  must 
confess  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
very  kadinc:  man,  we  could  not  have 


supposed  that  the  House  would  have 
been  able  to  produce  such  a  night's 
debate,   of  which   England  at  any 
time  might  be  proud.     Mr  Hart  Da- 
vis's  talents  are  not  those  of  an  ora- 
tor ;  but  setting  him  out  of  the  list, 
Lord  Pal merston,  who  can  sometimes 
make  a  good  speech,  was  consider- 
ably inferior  to  all   the   rest.     Mr 
Bankes's  speech  was  forcible  and 
ingenious, and  shewed  great  research 
upon  the  history  connected  with  the 
question.    Mr  Hobhouse's  reply  was 
full  of  force  and  spirit,  and  made  the 
very  best  of  the  subject,  but  he  did 
not  enter  with  any  closeness  into  the 
practical  details  of  the  measure.  The 
weight  attached  to  Mr  Baring's  posi- 
tion in  the  House,  and  the  strict  com- 
mon-sense view  in  which  he  discussed 
the  question,  gave  to  his  disapproval 
of  the  measure  a  force  that  very  sensi- 
bly affected  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
He  maintained,  that  "  while  a  mix- 
ture of  aristocratic  and  popular  influ- 
ence  in  the   House  had   been  the 
greatest  promoter  of  freedom  and  of 
equal  and  just  laws,  he  knew  of  no 
oppression,  of  no  grievance,  which 
had  sprung  from  their  union."  What 
has  been  the  reply  to  this  ?    Has  the 
grievance,  the  practical  evil,  the  per- 
nicious laws,  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  representation,  been 
pointed  out  ?     No.     Has  the  practi- 
cal good,  in  the  shape  of  greater  li- 
berty, or  less  taxation,  or  more  trade, 
or  greater  plenty,  which  the  reform 
will  effect  for  the  people,  been  point- 
ed out  ?   No.  Lord  Palmerston  talk- 
ed vaguely  of  public  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  a  change — of  what  Mr  Can- 
ning's  opinion  would  be  were   he 
no\v  alive  ;  and  lightly  assumed  the 
existence  of  five  defects  in  the  re- 
presentation; when  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  controversy  is,  whether  these 
things  do  exist,  or,  if  existing,  whe- 
ther they  are  defects  ?   But  he  point- 
ed out  no  direct  evil  as  the  result  of 
the  working  of  the  system  which  he 
says  is  so  defective.   We  do  not  say 
that  the  system  is  so  perfect  that  no 
evil  result  could  be  pointed  out;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  the  supporters  of 
the  measure  of  reform  have  disco- 
vered such  a  result. 

From  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  House  and  the  country  ex- 
pected much ;  and  we  who  have  been, 
and  may  perhaps  be  again,  aa  ready 
to  blame  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  praise 
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him,  confidently  feel,  and,  therefore, 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  whoever  has 
heard  or  read  the  speech  must  in 
candour  admit,  that  even  the  highest 
expectation  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  most  masterly  dis- 
quisition, both  upon  the  general 
question,  and  the  arguments  (if 
such  they  may  be  called)  brought 
forward  in  support  of  it;  and,  in- 
deed, were  it  not  that  the  public 
craves  something  new,  and  will  not 
bear  a  repetition  of  the  same  dish, 
however  excellent,  we  should  feel 
that  we  served  the  cause  better  by  a 
reprint  of  this  speech,  than  by  any 
commentary  of  our  own.  The  menaces 
by  which  ftie  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure is  sought  to  be  established,  are 
met,  and  indignantly  repelled — the 
sophistries  and  avoidance  of  the  real 
question,  on  the  part  of  !his  adversa- 
ries, exposed — the  authorities  in  fa- 
vour of  our  mixed  constitution, 
quoted,  (the  noble  mover  of  the  pre- 
sent Revolution  bill  being  one,) — the 
disfranchisement  of  various  bodies 
of  electors,  without  any  delinquency 
proved  against  them — the  exclusion 
of  the  lowest  orders,  in  some  places, 
where  they  are  now  enabled  to  vote — 
the  "tendency"  of  boroughs  to  become 
the  means  of  introducing  men  of  ta- 
lent to  the  House — the  desire  of  other 
states  to  imitate  our  forms  of  legisla- 
tive deliberation — all  these  are  used 
as  arguments  against  the  adoption  of 
the  measure,  and  then  he  comes  to 
that  which  to  us  appears  the  most 
important  of  all.  "  What,  sir,  are  the 
practical  advantages  which  are  now 
promised  as  the  consequence  of  the 
change  we  are  invited  to  make— as 
the  compensation  for  the  risk  we 
must  incur  ?  Positively  not  one.  Up 
to  this  hour,  no  one  has  pretended 
that  we  shall  gain  anything  by  the 
change,  excepting,  indeed,  that  we 
shall  conciliate  the  public  favour. 
Why,  no  doubt,  you  cannot  propose 
to  share  your  power  with  half  a 
million  of  men.without  gaining  some 
popularity — without  purchasing,  by 
such  a  bribe,  some  portion  of  good- 
will. But  these  are  vulgar  arts  of 
government;  others  will  outbid  you, 
not  now,  but  at  no  remote  period 
— they  will  offer  votes  and  power  to 
a  million  of  men — will  quote  your 
precedent  for  the  concession,  and 
will  carry  your  principles  to  their  le- 
gitimate and  natural  consequences." 
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On  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate, 
the  measure  was  supported  by  Mr 
Gisborne,  Mr  John  Smith,  Mr  Stan- 
ley, and  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  op- 
posed by  Mr  Freshfield,  Mr  Dun- 
combe,  Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  H.Seymour, 
Mr  Wynn,  and  Mr  Croker.  Here  is 
a  goodly  array  of  debaters,  and  they 
played  their  parts  well.  Mr  Stanley's 
speech  was  a  very  able  one,  but  en- 
tirely theoretical  as  far  as  it  related 
to  the  question,  and  only  touching 
facts  when  it  became  personal.  Mr 
John  Smith  did  allude  to  one  prac- 
tical result  to  arise  from  the  measure, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  would  be 
a  beneficial  one ;  it  was,  the  disap- 
pearance of  many  now  in  the  House 
— "many  well-dressed,  well-behaved, 
well-bred  young  gentlemen,  but 
whose  loss  would  be  well  supplied 
by  the  twenty  new  members  who 
would  be  returned  from  the  towns 
to  be  enfranchised."  We  are  willing 
to  give  this  fact,  whatever  weight 
those  who  dislike  well-dressed,well- 
bred  young  gentlemen,  may  please  to 
allow  it;  it  is  well  to  get  even  one 
practical  argument  out  of  such  a 
heap  of  declamation.  Mr  Calcraft 
declared  himself  a  Reformer,  but  di- 
rectly adverse  to  a  Reforming  mea- 
sure of  the  extent  of  that  proposed. 
Mr  Wynn  heldmthe  same  view,  and 
evinced  his  sincerity  by  sacrificing 
his  place  in  support  of  it. 

The  high  character  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  profound  and  varied 
abilities,  and  great  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  them,  led  to  great  expectation 
from  this  his  first  important  display 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
destined  to  be  tried  by  a  high  stand- 
ard, that  of  his  own  reputation;  and 
if  he  in  some  degree  failed,  which, 
in  the  general  impression  of  the 
House,  and  the  metropolis,  he  cer- 
tainly did,  it  was  because  mere  ex- 
cellence disappointed,  when  some- 
thing transcendent  was  expected. 
He  aid  not  hit  the  tone  of  the  House 
— he  fell  into  the  error,  in  this  re- 
spect, which  many  men  of  genius 
do,  who  adopt  a  more  refined,  and 
less  obvious  train  of  argument  or  il- 
lustration, than  such  a  mixed  audi- 
tory as  the  House  of  Commons  have 
patience  to  follow.  They  require 
something  that  strikes  the  senses 
more  immediately,  and  which  it  takes 
very  little  trouble  to  understand.  It 
was  thought  that  the  mantle  of  I 
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Brougham  was  to  descend  upon  Jef- 
frey; but  this  thought  is  gone  for 
ever:  the  intense  earnestness — the 
headlong  passion — the  strong  plain 
sense  of  Brougham,  which  made  him 
the  wonder,  terror,  and  sometimes 
the  delight,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  not  found  to  belong  to  his 
literary  associate.  While  Jeffrey 
spoke,  it  was  whispered  about  in  the 
House,  "  this  is  not  a  speech  he  is 
delivering,  but  a  treatise ;  he  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  it  here,  but  printed 
it  in  his  Review."  So  great  was  the 
impatience  of  a  part  of  the  House  at 
his  manner,  that,  at  one  time,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  silence  him  by 
coughing  and  other  noises,  but  the 
vehement  cheers  of  his  friends  put 
an  end  to  what  must  certainly  be 
considered  unfair  towards  a  man  of 
Mr  Jeffrey's  character  for  intellect, 
even  though  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
play, on  that  occasion,  was  not  the 
most  fortunate.  As  to  the  practical 
part  of  his  argument,  he  avowed  that 
the  evil  he  wished  to  avoid  by  the 
measure,  was  the  danger  of  driving 
a  great  proportion  of  the  distressed 
population  into  excess,  by  a  denial 
of  their  just  demands — that  is,  we 
suppose,  the  danger  of  a  violent  ex- 
ertion of  physical  force,  and  the  good 
to  be  derived,  was  the  "  infusion"  of 
500,000  new  constituents, who  would 
create  an  additional  phalanx  for  the 
protection  of  the  authority,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  kingdom. 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  the 
very  one  whom  we  could  have  wish- 
ed to  rise  up  after  Mr  Jeffrey,  did 
actually  rise — his  literary  and  criti- 
cal rival,  Mr  John  Wilson  Croker. 
Mr  Croker  was,  and  is,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  suffering  from  severe  ill  health, 
but  he  nevertheless  made  a  speech 
full  of  admirable  points,  some  of 
them  rather  over-laboured ;  and  his 
manner  altogether  too  bitter,  but  still 
his  speech  was  powerfully  effective, 
and  the  facts  that  he  flung  out,  like 
Congreve  rockets,  stuck  and  burned 
where  they  fell.  After  his  facts  about 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
Petitions,  no  one  could  venture  to 
speak  of  the  gradually  increasing  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  Reform ;  and  the 
"  principle"  ol  a  representation  adapt- 
ed to  population,  was  pretty  plainly 
shewn  to  be  utterly  disregarded  in 
the  government  scheme,  though  it 
served  to  point  the  arguments  and 


adorn  the  speeches  of  its  supporters. 
The  quotation  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review  bore  very  hard  on  the  con- 
sistency of  its  quondam  editor,  and 
were  we  to  regard  the  speeches  of 
these  two  learned  and  literary  gen- 
tlemen as  a  trial  of  strength  between, 
them,  we  should  be  inclined  to  de- 
cide that  he  of  the  north  came  off 
but  second  best  in  the  tussle. 

The  fifth  night  of  the  debate 
brought  forward  no  less  than  seven- 
teen speakers,  of  whom,  ten  were 
for,  and  seven  against  the  measure. 
Of  the  former,  only  one,  Mr  Robert 
Grant,  said  any  thing  deserving  of 
notice  or  remembrance,  unless,  in- 
deed, we  except  Lord  Howick,  the 
tone  of  whose  speech  excited  very 
marked  disgust.  On  the  other  side, 
the  principal  speech  was  that  of  Mr 
North,  which  we  have  heard  expe- 
rienced judges  declare  to  have  come 
nearer  the  best  style  of  Mr  Canning, 
than  any  thing  that  has  been  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
death  of  that  fascinating  orator.  Sir 
George  Clerk  and  Mr  Hope  gave 
spirited  answers  to  the  speech  of  the 
Lord  Advocate ;  and  Colonel  Tyrrell, 
in  a  plain  country-gentleman  style, 
spoke  effectively  upon  the  question, 
and  put  the  House  in  great  good- 
humour,  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Whit- 
tle Harvey.  The  balance  of  effective 
speaking  on  this  night,  was  exceed- 
ingly in  favour  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure.  On  the  sixth  evening, 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  rather  re- 
covered ground  by  the  powerful  talk 
of  O'Connell,  who  certainly,  on  that 
occasion,  brought  up  a  great  deal  of 
leeway  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House.  Sir  J.  Graham's  was  rather 
a  good  speech,  but  not  so  good  as 
was  expected,  and  he  made  sad 
blunders  with  some  nautical  illustra- 
tions which  he  attempted — he  broke 
down  in  the  principal  one,  amid 
great  laughter  of  the  House,  and  got 
quizzed  by  that  merry  bluff  gentle- 
man, Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Yorke. 

Mr  Attwood's  speech  against  the 
measure,  was,  as  his  speeches  al- 
ways are,  full  of  sound  practical 
sense.  Sergeant  Lefroy,  from  Dub- 
lin, was  not  well,  nor  very  well  re- 
ceived. Mr  Praed's  speech,  which 
was  also  delivered  under  manifest 
indisposition,  and  at  a  bad  hour  of 
the  night  to  win  easy  approbation, 
was  one  of  very  great  promise.  Th» 
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newspapers  very  inadequately  re- 
ported it;  but  those  who  heard  it, 
were  not  disappointed  in  marks  of 
that  brilliant  genius  which  has  led  to 
his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House. 
Mr  Bethell  of  Yorkshire  spoke,  but 
It  was  not  discoverable  on  which 
side. 

On  the  seventh  and  last  night, 
there  were  many  speeches,  of  which 
the  principal  were  Mr  Perceval's 
against,  and  Mr  Harvey's  for  the 
measure.  The  former,  let  who  will 
ridicule  it,  was  an  excellent  speech, 
striking  home  upon  the  really  impor- 
tant matters  in  the  question. 

"  —  Facilis  est  rigidi  censura  cachinni." 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  Mr  Perceval— 
because  he  puts  his  religion,  perhaps, 
too  much  in  the  van,  when  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  treated  with  respect ;  but 
when  a  man  speaks  plain  practical 
sense,  he  should  not  be  sneered  down 
for  a  peculiarity  of  manner.  As  to 
Whittle  Harvey,  he  spoke  as  he  gene- 
rally does — clever,  impudent,  hard, 
and  superficial.  His  support  adds 
no  weight  of  character  to  any  mea- 
sure— he  is  sufficiently  well  known 
to  be,  as  Colonel  Tyrrell  said,  "  not 
particular  to  a  shade"  Lord  John 
Russell's  reply  was  very  bad  in  the 
beginning,  and  better  towards  its 
close,  but  throughout  feeble  in  man- 
ner, and  uncandid  in  statement. 

Such  is  a  sketch,  rapid  and  imper- 
fect it  musf.be  allowed,  of  the  great 
debate  on  the  bringing  in  of  the  re- 
form bill;  but  who  can  describe  with- 
in a  few  pages  the  minute  particulars 
of  seven  times  seven  hours  speech - 
making  ?  Upon  the  whole  debate  we 
should  not  fear  to  leave  it  to  any 
honest  critic,  of  any  party,  to  decide 
which  had  the  advantage,  sure  of  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  speeches 
against  the  measure.  In  the  morti- 
fying consciousness  of  this  being  the 
fact,  the  friends  of  Ministers  cry  out 
against  the  right  of  borough  mem- 
bers to  have  been  heard  at  all  upon 
the  question.  So  violently  unjust  a 
point  was,  we  suppose,  never  before 
set  up  upon  a  matter  where  public 
rights  were  in  controversy.  Why 
should  not  borough  members  be 
heard  ?  They  do  not  appear  as  wit- 
nesses in  their  own  cause — they  are, 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, members  for  the  whole  country, 
and  on  an  equality  as  senators  with 
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any  other  members.  They  are  plead- 
ing a  cause,  not  giving  evidence,  and 
they  come  forth  as  champions  in  the 
fair  field  of  argument,  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  test  of  truth  and  facts,  which 
are  open  alike  to  all.  If  the  members 
for  boroughs  be  able  men,  should  we 
not  be  cautious  how  we  interfere 
with  the  system  which  brings  them 
into  the  House  ? — if  they  be  not  able 
men,  why  are  their  speeches  thus 
feared  ?  for  as  yet  it  is  not  the  inter- 
ference of  their  votes  which  has  been 
objected  to. 

We  do  most  sincerely  trust  that  no 
clamour  without,  nor  intimidation 
nor  abuse  within,  the  House,  may 
have  the  effect  of  giving  any  suc- 
cessful countenance  to  a  measure  of 
a  tendency  so  revolutionary,  that 
were  it  to  pass  into  a  law,  we  cannot 
see  how  sober  thinking  men  could 
have  confidence  in  the  stability  of  any 
institution  in  this  country.  We  think 
it  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  revo- 
lution in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  give  a 
preponderance  to  the  democratical 
part  of  our  constitution,  which  would 
soon  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
other  parts,  and  therefore  destruc- 
tive to  the  well-being  of  the  demo- 
cracy itself.  If  we  could  believe  that 
the  common  people,  or  the  middle 
class,  (as  that  is  the  favourite  phrase,) 
were  capable  of  more  happily  go- 
verning themselves,  if  all  authority 
were  taken  away  from  those  above 
and  below  them,  we  might  look  upon 
such  a  measure  as  this  with  some 
hope,  but  we  think  no  such  thing ; 
and  whatever  respect  we  may  have 
for  the  sound  sense  of  this  class,  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  we  firmly  believe  that, 
in  matters  of  government,  a  mixture 
of  other  influences  with  theirs  is 
necessary  not  only  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  at  large,  but  even  for  their 
own  peculiar  good. 

We  have  looked,  but  looked  in 
vain,  for  any  argument  establishing 
a  link  of  connexion  between  the  Re- 
form so  much  clamoured  for,  and  an 
abolition  of  the  causes  which  distress 
the  people,  check  their  industry,  and 
thwart  their  efforts  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy.  This  should  be  looked 
to  first,  and  were  this  attended  to,  we 
should  then  be  by  no  means  adverse 
to  such  a  cautious  and  gradual 
amendment  of  our  representative 
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system,  as  would  give  to  property  steadily  at  a  slight  danger,  which 

and  intelligence,  a  more  equal  and  would  vanish  away  as  soon  as  it  was 

generally  diffused  influence  ;  but  to  boldly  examined.     This  we  say  with 

be  useful  at  all — nay,  not  to  be  de-  regard  to  the  nation  at  large ;  as  to 

structive — it  should  be  soberly,  cau-  the  party  which  has  introduced  it  to 

tiously,  and  gradually  done.    The  Parliament,    they    appear  to    have 

present  measure  is  altogether  rank  adopted  it  as  a  desperate  expedient 

with   the    odour    of   revolution — it  for    bearing  do\vn  the   opposition, 

stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  men  who  love  which  their  previous  ill  success  had 

peace,  and  prosperity,  and  security,  made  so  strong.    Through  fear  of 

and  can  only  find  partisans  amongst  not  continuing  to  govern,  they  have 

those  whom  party  fury  blinds  to  the  risked  a  measure,  of  which  the  bare 

dictates  of  common  sense,  or  who  promulgation  directly  tends  to  make 

yield  to  base  fear,  instead  of  looking  the  country  ungovernable. 


TO  MRS  II  KM  ANS. 

Thou  hast  ennobled  Woman,  and  thy  name 

Shall  to  posterity  be  handed  down. 
Thine,  lady,  thine  shall  be  the  poet's  fame  ; 

And,  brightly  wreath'd  within  thy  laurel  crown, 
Fair  flowers  of  light  and  loveliness  shall  bloom, 
Scattering  their  perfume  round  thy  hallow'd  tomb  ! 

How  oft  the  deep-toned  magic  of  thy  strains 
In  eve's  soft  twilight,  to  the  heart  appealing, 

Touching  each  nerve,  and  thrilling  through  my  veins, 
In  breathings  full  of  rich  and  tender  feeling, 

Has  made  the  warm  blood  from  my  cheek  retire, 

And  in  my  breast  a  slight  poetic  fire ! 

O  were  it  mine  to  tune  thy  sounding  harp, 
And  strike  the  chords  of  thy  celestial  lyre — 

To  bid  contending  passions,  keen  and  sharp  , 
Quit  their  strong  hold,  and  at  my  will  expire; 

To  raise  the  patriot  flame,  and  for  the  brave 

A  requiem  sing,  like  thine  own  Korner's  Grave! 

But  no  !  it  may  not  be !     No  hand  but  thine 
Shall  ever  tune  that  deeply-touching  string ; 

Thou  art  thyself  alone,  whether  thou  twine 
In  rosy  garland  fair  the  flowers  of  spring, 

Or  wake  the  mourning  for  the  early  dead, 

Or  the  low  plaintive  wail  for  love  that's  fled? 

Lady !  despise  not  thou  my  humble  song, 

And  think  not  lightly  of  the  heart  that  feels 
(Though  loftier  praises  may  to  thee  belong) 

The  bright  enchantment  that  thy  music  yields : 
Thou  lov'st  sincerity;  and  though  my  lays 
Be  homely,  thou  wilt  not  reject  the  praise. 

E.P. 
Leeds. 
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SOTHEBY'S  HOMER.* 


PATRIOTS  as  we  are,  as  well  as  Cos- 
mopolites, how  relieving,  how  re- 
freshing, how  invigorating,  and  how 
elevating  to  our  senses  and  our  souls, 
to  fly  from  politics  to  poetry — from 
the  Honourable  House  to  the  Immor- 
tal Homer — from  the  vapid  feuds  of 
placemen  and  reformers,  to  the  dead- 
ly wrath  of  nature's  heroic  sons — 
from  the  helpless  limp  of  any  mid- 
dle-aged Smith,  to  the  elastic  lame- 
ness of  old  Vulcan — from  O'Connell 
and  Hunt,with  their  matchless  hlack- 
ing,  to 

"  Atrides,  king  of  men,  and  Thetis'  god- 
like sou!" 

We  are  no  great  Greek  scholars ; 
but  we  can  force  our  way,  vi  et  ar- 
mis,  through  the  Iliad.  What  we  do 
not  clearly, we  dimly, understand,  and 
are  happy  in  the  glorious  glimpses ; 
in  the  full  unbroken  light,  we  bask 
like  an  eagle  in  the  sunshine  that 
emblazons  his  eyrie ;  in  the  gloom 
that  sometimes  falls  suddenly  down 
on  his  inspired  rhapsodies,  as  if  from 
a  tower  of  clouds,  we  are  for  a 
time  eyeless  as  "  blind  Mseonides," 
while  with  him  we  enjoy  "  the  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt  j"  as  the  light- 
nings of  his  genius  flash,  lo !  before 
our  wide  imagination  ascends  "state- 
ly-structured Troy,"  expand  tented 
shore  and  masted  eea;  and  in  that 
thunder  we  dream  of  the  nod  that 
shuddered  Olympus. 

Some  people  believe  in  twenty 
Homers — we  in  one.  Nature  is  not 
so  prodigal  of  her  great  poets.  Hea- 
ven only  knows  the  number  of  her 
own  stars — no  astronomer  may  ever 
count  them — but  the  soul-stars  of 
earth  are  but  few;  and  with  this 
Perryan  pen  could  we  name  them 
all.  Who  ever  heard  of  two  Miltons 
— of  two  Shakspeares  ?  That  there 
should  even  have  been  one  of  each,  is 
a  mystery,  when  we  look  at  what  are 
called  men.  Who,  then,  after  consi- 
dering thatargument,will  believe  that 
Greece  of  old  was  glorified  by  a  nu- 
merous brotherhood  of  coeval  genii 
of  mortal  birth,  all  "  building  up  the 
lofty  rhyme,"  till  beneath  their  har- 


monious hands,  arose,  in  its  perfect 
proportions,  immortal  in  its  beauty 
and  magnificence,"  The  Tale  of  Troy 
Divine  ?" 

Was  Homer  savage  or  civilized  ? 
Both.  So  was  Achilles.  Conceived 
by  a  goddess,  and  begotten  by  a  hero, 
that  half-celestial  child  sat  at  the 
knees  of  a  formidable  Gamaliel — 
Chiron  the  Centaur.  Grown  up  to 
perfect  stature,  his  was  the  Beauty 
of  the  Passions — Apollo's  self,  in  his 
loveliness,  not  a  more  majestic  mi- 
nister of  death.  Paint  him  in  two 
words — STORMY  SUNSHINE. 

Was  the  breath  of  life  ever  in  that 
shining  savage — or  was  he  but  a  lus- 
trous shadow  in  blind  Homer's  ima- 
gination ?  What  matters  it?  All  is 
that  we  think  ;  no  other  existence ; 
Homer  thought  Achilles ;  clouds  are 
transient,  but  Troy's  towers  are  eter- 
nal. Oh  1  call  not  Greek  a  dead  lan- 
guage, if  you  have  a  soul  to  be  saved ! 
The  bard  who  created,  and  the  he- 
roes who  fought  in  the  Iliad,  are 
therein  not  entombed,  but  enshrined; 
and  their  spirits  will  continue  to 
breathe  and  burn  there,  till  the  stars 
are  cast  from  the  firmament,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  what  we  here 
call  Life. 

Homer,  you  know,  wrote  in  Greek, 
and  in  many  dialects.  He  has  been 
translated  into  English,  which,  in  he- 
roic measures,  you  know,  admits  but 
of  one.  All  translation  of  the  high- 
est poetry,  we  hold,  must  be,  such 
is  the  mysterious  incarnation  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  language,  at 
best  but  a  majestic  mockery — some- 
thing ghostlike;  when  supposed  most 
substantial,  suddenly  seeming  most 
a  shadow — or  change  that  image, 
why,  then,  like  a  broken  rainbow, 
or  say,  rather,  like  a  rainbow  re- 
fracted, as  well  as  reflected,  from 
the  sky-gazing  sea.  Glorious  pieces 
of  colour  are  lying  here  and  there,  , 
reminding  us  of  what,  a  moment 
before,  Ave  beheld  in  a  perfect  arch 
on  heaven. 

But  while  the  nations  of  the  earth 
all  speak  in  different  tongues — they 
all  feel  with  one  heart,  and  they  all 
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think  with  one  brain.  Therefore,  he 
who  hath  the  gift  of  tongues,  may, 
from  an  alien  language,  transfuse 
much  of  the  meaning  that  inspirits  it 
into  his  own ;  although  still  we  must 
always  be  inclined  to  say,  listening 
to  the  "  repeated  strain," 
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nicies  people  had  got  printed,  that  he 
could  lay  hands  on ; 
"   For  the  thief  of  all  thieves  was  the 
Warwickshire  thief !" 


"  Alike,  but  oh  !  how  different." 

All  truly  great  or  good  poets  desire 
that  all  mankind  should,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  enjoy  all  that  in  the  hu- 
man is  most  divine ;  and  therefore 
while  each  has 

"  Like  Prometheus  stolen  the  fire  from 
heaven," 

they  have  all  exultingly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  common  privilege  of 
stealing — whenever  inspired  so  to  do 
— and  plagiarism  is  thus  often  the 
sign  of  a  noble  idolatry — of  steal- 
ing from  one  another,  that  after 
hoarding  them  up  in  the  sunny  and 
windy  air-lofts  of  their  own  imagi- 
nations, they  may  in  times  of  dearth 
— or  to  make  plenty  more  plenteous 
—diffuse  and  scatter  those  life-enno- 
bling thefts — in  furtherance  of  the 
desires  of  the  dead— 

"  O'er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's   bright  circle 
warms!" 

And  thus,  too,  have  the  truly  great 
and  good  poets  sometimes — often — 
felt  that  it  was  dignified  to  become 
translators.  What  else — ay,  ay, 
much  else — was  the  divine  Virgil  ? 
Fools  disparage  him,  for  that  he 
translated — stole  from  Homer.  As 
well  despise  Shakspeare  because 
he  stole,  not  only  from  unwritten 
nature  and  her  oral  traditions,  but 
from  all  the  old  Homeric  war  chro- 


Indeed,  Shakspeare,  who  had 
"  little  Latin,  and  no  Greek,"  con- 
trived— heaven  only  knows  how- 
to  translate  into  English  thousands 
of  fine  things  from  those  languages. 
Marlow  was  an  avowed  and  regular 
translator — so  was  Ben  Jonson — 
and  many  others  of  that  wonder- 
working age.  But  come  down,  with- 
out fear  of  breaking  your  neck  by 
the  fall — to  Dryden  and  Pope  at 
once ; — and  then,  sliding  along  a 
gentle  level,  to  Cowper— and,  last  of 
all,  to  Sotheby — all  translators — and 
who  is  good,  who  better,  and  who 
best,  you  sure  will  find  it  hard  to 
say — of  the  "  myriad-minded"  Ho- 
mer. 

Let  it  at  once  suffice  for  Mr 
Sotheby's  satisfaction,  that  we  say 
he  is  entitled — and  we  do  not  know 
another  person  of  whom  we  could 
safely  say  as  much — to  deal  with 
that  well-booted  Grecian,  even  at 
this  time  of  day,  after  all  that  has 
been  done  to,  in,  with,  and  by  "  Him 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,"  by 
not  a  few  of  our  prevailing  Poets. 

Let  us  draw  the  best  of  them  up  in 
rank  and  file,  and  as  they  march  be- 
fore us,  try  their  height  by  a  mental 
military  standard,  declaring  who  are 
fit  for  admission  into  the  grenadiers, 
who  into  the  light  company,  and 
who  must  go  into  the  battalion. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
First  Book — itself  a  poem — and  let 
us  try  the  volunteers  by  the  test  of 
the  Opening  thereof — almost  all  edu- 
cated persons  being  familiar  with 
that  glorious  Announcement  in  the 
original  Greek. 


CHAPMAN. 

"  Achilles'  baneful  wrath  resound,  O  Goddess,  that  impos'd 
Infinite  sorrows  on  the  Greeks,  and  many  brave  souls  loos'd 
From  breasts  heroic,  sent  them  far  to  that  invisible  cave 
That  no  light  comforts,  and  their  limbs  to  dogs  and  vultures  gave ; 
To  all  which  Jove's  will  gave  effect,  from  whom  first  strife  begun 
Betwixt  Atrides,  king  of  men,  and  Thetis'  godlike  son." 

DRYDEN. 

"  The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  O  muse,  resound, 
Whose  dire  effects  the  Grecian  army  found, 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
Were  sent  in  early  youth  to  shades  of  night, 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made. 
So  was  the  sovereign  will  of  Jove  obey'd ; 
From  that  ill-omen'd  hour,  when  strife  begun 
ftetwixt  Atrides  great  and  Thetis'  godlike  son," 
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T1CKEL. 

"  Achilles'  fatal  wrath,  whence  discord  rose, 

That  brought  the  sons  of  Greece  unnumber'd  woes, 

O  Goddess  !  sing.     Full  many  a  hero's  ghost 

Was  driven  untimely  to  th*  infernal  coast, 

While  in  promiscuous  heaps  their  bodies  lay, 

A  feast  for  dogs  and  every  bird  of  prey. 

So  did  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  fulfil 

His  stedfast  purpose  and  almighty  will ; 

What  time  the  haughty  chiefs  their  jars  begun, 

Atrides,  king  of  men,  and  Peleus'  godlike  son." 

POPE. 

"  Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess  sing , 
That  wrath  which  hur  I'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain  ; 
Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore  ; 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove, 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove." 

COWPEB. 

"  Sing,  Muse,  the  deadly  wrath  of  Peleus'  son, 
Achilles,  source  of  many  thousand  woes 
To  the  Achaian  host,  which  num'rous  souls 
Of  heroes  sent  to  Ades  premature, 
And  left  their  bodies  to  devouring  dogs 
And  birds  of  heaven,  (so  Jove  his  will  perform'd,) 
From  that  dread  hour  when  discord  first  embroil'd 
Achilles  and  Atrides  king  of  men." 

SOTHEBY. 

"  Sing,  Muse,  Pelides'  wrath,  whence  woes  on  woes 
O'er  the  Acheans"  gather'd  host  arose, 
Her  chiefs'  brave  souls  untimely  hurl'd  from  day, 
And  left  their  limbs  to  dogs  and  birds  a  prey ; 
Since  first  'gainst  Atreus*  son  Achilles  strove, 
And  their  dire  feuds  fulfill'd  the  will  of  Jove." 

What  are  the  qualities  that  cbarac-  an  advantage  of  an  immeasurable 

terise  the  original?  Simplicity  and  length  of  verse."     The  longer  the 

stateliness.    Each  word  in  the  first  better,  say  we,  had  he  known  how  to 

line  is  great  use  it — which,  though  the  above  quo- 

MHNIN  aitii,  eia,  imxwViJiw  'AXIAW.  tation  be  very  good,  we  say  he  ge- 
Now,  not  one  of  all  the  translations  nerally  did  not,  in  spite  of  the  Cock- 
makes  an  approach  to  the  grandeur  npy?. 

of  that  magnificent  line.    It  is  then,          Observe  with  what  a  sonorous 

we  may  conclude,  unapproachable  and  significant,  nay  sublime,  word, 

in  the  English— and  consequently  in  Homer    begins    the    second    line, 

any   other  language.     Dryden  and  °*^™-  The  translators  give"  ban  e- 

Cowper,  we  think,  (please  always,  if  W  "  dire  effects,"  "  fatal,"  "  dire- 

you  have  time  and  opportunity,  to  ful>"  "  deadly,"  all  right  and  good, 

verify  or  falsify  our  criticisms  by  re-  but  not  one  of  them  placed  where 

ference  to  translation  and  original,)  Homer  placed  his  word  in  its  power, 

succeed  best ;  Pope  and  Sotheby  are  Sotheby  omits  it. 
about  on  an  equality,  though  Pope  is         The  last  line  of  the  Announcement 

the  more  musical ;  and  Tickel  is  is  (u11  brother  to  the  first— only  look 

poor,  though  Johnson,  throughout  a*  **. 

that  passage,  way  wardly  prefers  him  ,A      ,«,          ,>.,,,-    „  *  »~    »A    ^  ' 

-rf          "r,     i    *  ".,11.1          ATpfiJo?  T£,  a.va.t  aj>Jpo;v,  x«i  oioj    Av/AXEuj. 

to  Pope.     Perhaps  some  will  think 

old  Chapman  the  best,  after  all,  and  All  the  translators  were  bound  by 

certainly  his  lines  have  the  "long-  every  tie,  human  and  divine,  to  have 

resounding  march,"  if  not  the  "  en-  preserved — if  that  were  possible — 

ergy  divine."     Pope  says  of  Chap-  its  sound,  and  its  sense,  and  its  soul, 

man  sneeringly,  that  he  has  "  taken  Old   Chapman   has    done    so,  and 
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praise  be  to  him;  Dryclen  Lad  the 
gumption  to  steal  old  Chapman's 
line,  but  even  in  an  Alexandrine  lie 
could  not  get  a  common  title  to  Aga- 
memnon's just  title  of"  King  of  Men," 
and  had  to  cut  it  down  to  "  great," 
thereby  impairing  its  majesty ;  Tic- 
kel  also  keeps  to  old  Chapman,  and 
wisely  drops  out  "  betwixt ;"  Pope 
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translates  it  poorly,  and  kills  it  by 
transposition;  Cowper  keeps  it  in 
its  right  place,  but  has  dropped  the 
noble  and  essential  epithets;  Sothe- 
by  almost  repeats  Pope. 

Let  us  go  straight  to  the  famous 
picture  of  the  Descent  of  the  Plague- 
Apollo.  We  must  really  give  the 
Greek. 


AllTOV  XlVtlQtVTOf   0 


t   VVKTt 

viuv, 


ts  [tv  Trfurov  tTrufctro,  x,xt  Kvvetf 
p  'tirtiT  etvro7<rt  /3s  A«? 


$1  TTV^OCI 


nxvav  x&tovro 


This  all  men  feel  to  be  sublime. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  we  doubt  if  to 
two  imaginations  it  presents  any 
thing  like  the  same  picture.  The 
Sun-god,  Phoebus  Apollo,  being  incen- 
sed, slew  mules,  dogs,  and  Greeks. 
He  is  the  Plague.  Yet  he  is  a  Divinity 
too — and,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
he  plays  to  admiration  the  part  of 
both,  and  we  defy  you  to  tell  which 
is,  in  your  mind,  the  predominant 
idea — of  his  Godship  or  his  Plague- 
ship.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  line 
closing  with  0io~»,  he  is  himself  <j>a~£«; 
'Awoxxa-v — Etty  might  paint  him — 
Macdonald  shew  him  in  sculpture. 
But  henceforth  he  is  entirely,  or 
nearly,  the  Plague.  True,  he  conti- 
nues to  shoot  his  arrows — but  the 
Impersonation  grows  faint;  and,  fi- 
nally, from  before  our  eyes  at  least, 
fades  utterly  away.  For  how  can 
the  imagination,  that  was  startled  by 


the  suddenness  of  the  descent  of  the 
glorious  Apparition  from  the  summits 
of  Olympus,  figure  to  itself  the  same 
Sight  sitting  apart  from  the  ships  for 
nine  nights  and  days  of  slaughter, 
and  of  blazing  funeral  piles !  The 
bright  Vision  of  Poetry  gives  place 
gradually  to  the  dim  vagueness  of 
national  Superstition.  If  this  be 
true — and  if  it  be  possible  to  do  it, 
then  the  translator  should  vary  his 
version,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Homer 
saw  and  sung,  and  make  us  feel  the 
strange  transition  from  Divinity  to 
Disease.  How  may  he  do  so  ?  By 
intensifying,  as  Homer  did,  the  Per- 
sonality of  the  Godhead,  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  at  BIO/O  ;  and  then  letting 
it  generalize  itself  away  into  the  mere 
presence  of  the  unweariable  activity 
of  death. 

Competitors !  right  shoulders  for- 
ward— wheel ! 


CHAPMAN. 

"  Thus  he  pray'd,  and  Phoebus  heard  him  pray — 

And,  vex'd  at  heart,  down  from  the  tops  of  steep  heaven  stoop'd,  his  bow, 
And  quiver  covered  round,  his  hands  did  on  his  shoulders  throw ; 
And  of  the  angry  deity  the  arrows  as  he  moved 
Rattled  about  him.     Like  the  night  he  ranged  the  host,  and  roved 
(Apart  the  fleet  set)  terribly;  with  his  hard-loosing  hand 
His  silver  bow  twang'd,  arid  his  shafts  did  first  the  mules  command, 
And  swift  hounds,  then  the  Greeks  themselves — his  deadly  arrows  shot, 
The  fires  of  death  went  never  out,  nine  days  his  shafts  flew  hot 
About  the  army." 

DRYDEN. 

"  He  pray'd,  and  Phoebus  hearing,  urged  his  flight, 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus'  height ; 
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His  quiver  o'er  his  ample  shoulders  threw; 

His  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they  flew. 

Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  ranged  around 

The  tents,  and  compass'd  the  devoted  ground. 

Then  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 

And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters  sent, 

The  essay  of  rage  ;  on  faithful  dogs  the  next; 

And  last  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fixed. 

The  god  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rovers  killed, 

Nine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  was  filled." 

TICKEL. 

"  Apollo  heard  his  injured  suppliant's  cry ; 
Down  rush'd  the  vengeful  warrior  from  the  sky ; 
Across  his  breast  the  glittering  bow  he  flung, 
And  at  his  back  the  well-stored  quiver  hung: 
(His  arrows  rattled  as  he  urged  his  flight.) 
In  clouds  he  flew,  conceal'd  from  mortal  sight, 
Then  took  his  stand  the  well-aim'd  shaft  to  throw; 
Fierce  sprang  the  string,  and  twang'd  the  silver  bow. 
The  dogs  and  mules  his  first  keen  arrows  slew ; 
Amid  the  ranks,  the  next  more  fatal  flew, 
A  deathful  dart.     The  funeral  piles  around, 
For  ever  blazed  on  the  devoted  ground." 

POPE. 

"  Thus  Chryses  pray'd,  the  favouring  power  attends, 
And  from  Olympus'  lofty  top  descends. 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound, 
Fierce  as  he  moved  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread, 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing,  fly  the  feather'd  fates  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs,  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fix'd  in  man. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air, 
The  pyres  thick  flaming,  shot  a  dismal  glare." 

COWPER. 

"  Such  pray'r  he  made,  and  it  was  heard.     The  God, 
Down  from  Olympus,  with  his  radiant  bow, 
And  his  full  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  slung, 
March'd  in  his  anger  ;  shaken  as  he  moved, 
His  rattling  arrows  told  of  his  approach. 
Like  night  he  came,  and  seated  with  the  ships 
In  view,  dispatched  an  arrow.     Clang'd  the  cord, 
Dread-sounding,  bounding  on  the  silver  bow. 
Mules  first,  and  dogs,  he  struck,  but  aiming  soon 
Against  the  Greeks  themselves,  his  bitter  shafts 
Smote  them.     The  frequent  piles  blazed  night  and  day." 

SOTHEBY. 

"  Thus  Chryses  pray'd :   his  pray'r  Apollo  heard, 
And  heavenly  vengeance  kindled  at  the  word. 
He  from  Olympus'  brow,  in  fury  bore 
His  bow  and  quiver's  death-denouncing  store. 
The  arrows,  rattling  round  his  viewless  flight, 
Clang'd,  as  the  god  descended,  dark  as  night. 
Then  Phoebus  stay'd,  and  from  the  fleet  apart, 
Launch'd  on  the  host  the  inevitable  dart ; 
And  ever  as  he  wing'd  the  shaft  below, 
Dire  was  the  twanging  of  the  silver  bow. 
Mules  and  swift  dogs  first  fell,  then  far  around 
Man  felt  the  god's  immedicable  wound. 
Corse  lay  on  corse,  to  fire  succeeded  fire, 
As  death  unweary'd  fed  the  funeral  pyre." 
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Here  again,  old  Chapman  may  be 
said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  excellent. 
But  Homer  does  not  shew  us  Apollo 
—  that  translator  does  —  in  the  act  of 
enduing  himself  with  his  bow  and 
quiver.  We  see  from  the  first  the 
"  heavenly  archer,"  (these  are  Mr 
Mihnan's  words,)  equipped  for  re- 
venge. "  His  silver  bow  twang'd," 
is  indeed  wofully  inadequate,  and 
"  hard-loosing  hand,"  though  rather 
expressive,  and  shewing  that  old 
Chapman  may  have  been  a  toxopho- 
lite  as  well  as  Ascham,  nor  yet  un- 
Homeric,  is  not  in  the  original,  and 
therefore  gives  offence  to  us  who 
belong  to  the  King's  Body-Guard. 

Dry  den  sadly  mistakes  and  mars 
the  majestic  meaning  of 


Aim? 


"  His  bow  twang'd  and  his  arrows  rat- 
tled as  they  flew  !" 

This  is  an  unlucky  blunder  —  and 
it  led  him  into  another,  — 

"  Then  -with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he 
bent!" 

As  much  as  to  say,  we  presume, 
that  though  before  his  "bowtwang'd" 
it  had  not  been  bent  with  full  force. 
"  Glorious  John"  did  not  see  that  it 
had  not  before  been  bent  at  all. 
Why  should  it,  till  he  had  taken 
his  station  apart  from  the  ships  ? 
"  Feather'd  fates"  are  fine  things  — 
but  not  in  the  passage.  "  The 
Greeks  at  rovers  killed"  is  a  piece 
of  pedantic  impertinence  —  which 
archers  will  understand  —  and  for 
which,  could  Homer  have  foreseen 
it,  he  would  have  longed  even  in 
Hadesto  have  broken  Dryden's  head. 
Tickel's  translation  is  nearly  a 
total  failure.  Vengeful  "  warrior" 
is  somewhat  impertinent. 

"  The  well-aimed  shafts  to  throw," 

suggests  a  suspicion  that  our  friend 
was  thinking  of  a  "  stone  bicker  j" 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  next  line  is 
more  truely  Homeric  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  single  line  in  any  of  the 
other  tranlations,  and  is  almost  per- 
fect, — 

f<  Fierce  sprung  the  string,  and  twang'd 
the  silver  bow." 


"  In  clouds  he  flew,  concealed  from  mor- 
tal sight," 

is  an  absolute  and  manifest  lie ;  for 
Homer  saw  him,  and  so  do  we,  and 
so  did  Tickel  himself,  unless  he 
were  bat-blind,  which  he  was  not, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  couple 
of  good  sharp  eyes  m  his  head. 

On  Pope's  translation  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  bestow  much  praise. 

"  Bent  was  his  bow  the  Grecian  hearts  to 
wound," 

is  false  and  feeble.  "  Resound " 
should  have  been  "  resounded,"  we 
suspect ;  though  such  capricious 
change  of  tense  is,  we  know,  a  bad 
trick,  common  among  the  poets  of 
Pope's  school. 

"  And   gloomy  darkness  gather'd  round 
his  head," 

is  idle  tautology.  "  Twang'd  his 
deadly  bow,"  not  literal,  where  lite- 
rality  was  demanded;  and  "feathered 
fates"  may  be  restored,  without  Pope 
^eing  the  poorer,  to  Dryden. 

"  For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the 

dusky  air, 
The  pyres  thick-flaming  shot  a  dismal 

glare," 

are  very  noble  lines ;  but  the  pyres 
burned  by  day  as  well  as  night — 
though  by  day  they  were  doubtless 
not  so  visible.  Homer  left  us  to  see 
them  of  ourselves  during  both ;  but 
since  Pope  has  grandly  directed  our 
eyes  to  the  night-imagery,  we  owe 
him  gratitude. 

Cpwper,  on  the  whole,  is  good, 
forcible ;  but  owing  to  some  rather 
commonish  words,  we  fear,  not 
sufficiently  dignified  —  for  Apollo. 
"  Marched  in  his  anger,"  is  raw-re- 
cruitish;  thouglf  raw  recruits  are 
often  formidable  fellows ;  and  "  told 
of  his  approach,"  is  very  prosaic. 
After  it,  only  think  of  Milton's  "  far- 
off  his  coming  shone !"  The  attempt 
at  imitative  harmony  or  discord  in 
the  singular  line  about "  dread-sound- 
ing bounding,"  we  confess  we  like 
— but  liking  is  not  loving,  nor  loving 
admiring,nor  admiring  astonishment, 
nor  astonishment  exultation. 

Sotheby  is  excellent — but  not  all 
we  hoped  he  might  have  been— 
with  all  these  bell-rocks  and  beat 
con  lights — to  shew  him  his  path  on 
the  waters.  "  Kindled  at  the  word" 
is  sudden  and  sharp,  but  quaint  and 
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incorrect.  "  Then  Phoebus  stayed," 
has  the  same  merit  and  the  same  de- 
merit. We  do  not  like  the  repetition 
of  "  dart"  in  "  shaft."  "  Immedicable 
wound"  and  "  inevitable  dart,"  have 
a  sameness  of  sound  not  satisfactory 
to  our  ears  at  the  close  of  lines  so 
near  each  other  —  nor  is  there  any 
thing  answering  to  either  epithet  in 
Homer. 
"  Dire  wasthe  twanging  of  the  silver  bow,1' 

is  admirable  in  its  almost  literal  sim- 
plicity. 
"  Corse  lay  on  corse,  to  fire  succeeded 

fire, 

And  death  unwearied  fed  the  funeral 
pyre," 

are  in  themselves  two  strong  lines  — 
but  are  they  both  equal  in  power  and 
glory,  to 

etiti  K  Trv^cti  nxvuv  KcttovTO  Satfiiiatj  ; 

No. 

There  is  one  half  line  in  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  we  have  yet  said  no- 
thing —  and  which  loses  its  identity 
in  some  of  these  translations,  and 
scarcely  preserves  it  in  others.  What 
effect  does  it  produce  on  your  ima- 
gination ? 


Old  Chapman  renders  it  —  rightly  so 
far,  for  so  far  literally  — 

"  Like  the  Night,  he  ranged  the  host." 
Dryden  — 

"  Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  ranged 

around 
The  tents." 

Pope  — 

"  Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he 

spread, 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  around  his 

head," 

which  last  line  we  have  already 
abused.  Tickel,  idiotically  as  we 
said  — 

"  In  clouds  he  flew,  conceal'd  from  mor- 
tal sight." 

Cowper  best  of  all,  and  perfectly  — 
"  Like  night  he  came  ;" 

and  Sotheby  — 

'  As  the  God  descended,  dark  as  night," 

—which  is  not  so  good  as  Cowper, 
only  because  not  literally  Homer, 


We  ask  you  again,  what  effect  does 
it  produce  in  your  imagination  ?  Not 
surely  that  of  night  over  the  whole 
sky — not  utter  concealment  of  the 
God  in  a  darkness  not  appertaining 
to  himself,  but  in  which  he  is  merely 
enshrouded,  as  are  the  heavens  and 
earth  ?  No,  no,  no,  that  cannot  have 
been  intended  by  Homer.  '  But  Ho- 
mer, we  think,  in  the  inspiration  of 
his  religious  awe,  suddenly  saw 
Apollo,  the  very  God  of  Light,  chan- 
ging in  the  passion — the  agony  of 
rage — into  an  Apparition  the  reverse, 
the  opposite,  of  his  own  lustrousness, 
— undergoing  a  dreadful  Transfigura- 
tion. It  was  not  as  if  Day  became 
Night,  but  that  the  God  of  Day  was 
wrath-changed  into  the  Night  God — • 
almost  as  if  Apollo  had  become 
Pluto.  Milton  must  have  understood 
the  image  so,  for  he  has  transferred 
it — not  the  change — but  the  image 
itself,  to  his  most  dreadful  personage, 
"  Black  it  stood  as  Night" — in  the 
daylight,  you  know,  and  therefore 
was  that  Foul  Blotch  so  terrible. 
Try  then  each  translation  separate- 
ly, by  this  the  test  of  truth,  and 
judge  for  yourself  which  is  good, 
which  bad,  and  which  indifferent. 
We  should  like  to  hear  your  opi- 
nion. 

Meanwhile,  before  we  proceed  to 
another  passage,  only  hear  old  Hob- 
bes,  who,  perhaps  yon  may  not  know 
it,  translated  the  Iliad  audtheOdyssey. 
"  His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilvie's," 
(which  we  have  never  chanced  to 
see,)  says  Pope  truly,  "  is  too  mean 
for  criticism." 

"  His  prayer  was  granted  by  the  Deity; 
Who  with  his  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen, 
Descended  from  Olympus  silently, 
In  likeness  of  the  sable  Night  unseen." 
In  this  stealthiness  there  seems  to  us 
something  meanly  suspicious.    True, 
that  in  scripture  we  read  of  death 
coming  like  a  thief  in  the  night — but 
that  was  not  said  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
limity, but  to  shew  us  how  we  are,  in 
our  imagined  deepest  home-felt  secu- 
rity, unsafe   from    that   murderous 
wretch    Death,    or    Williams.     But 
Homer  being  a  heathen   meant  no 
uncivil    scorn   of   Apollo — whereas 
Hobbes  converts  him  into  a  cracks- 
man. 
"  His  bow  and  quiver  both  behind  him 

hung, 
The  arrows  chink  as  often  as  he  jogs !" 
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We  come  now  to  that  immortal 
ijuarrel 

'  Uetwixt   Atridcs,  king  of  men,    and 
Thetis'  godlike  son ;" 

md  are  thankful  to  learn  that  we 
surselves  have  never  felt  tempted, 
iy  a  rash  ambition,  to  dare  to  try 
;o  translate  it.  Never  did  Wrath 
jo  naturally,  we  may  say  rightfully, 
—speaking  of  chiefs  who  were  any 
;hing  but  Christian — flame  up,  from 
i  single  spark  into  a  roaring  flame, 
vithin  magnanimous  hearts.  Ere  yet 
le  knew  what  Chryses  was  about  to 
livulge  as  the  cause  of  the  Plague — 
inless,  indeed,  he  had  a  sort  of.  pre- 
saging forethought,  that  it  somehow 
>r  other  regarded  the  king — Achil- 
es,  by  promising  the  priest  immu- 
lity  from  all  punishment,  placed 
limself  in  the  spirit  and  posture  of 
L  foe  to  Agamemnon.  That  Atrides 
hould  have  been  smitten  with  sud- 
len  rage  against  the  supplicant  Fa- 
her,  we  cannot  wonder ;  for  we  soon 
lave  his  own  word  for  it,  that  Chry- 
es  was  now  as  dear,  that  is,  dearer 
o  him  than  ever  had  been  Clytem- 
lestra  in  her  golden  and  virgin  days, 
tings,  heroic  and  unheroic,  are  sel- 
lom  subjects  to  right  reason ;  and, 
a  his  towering  passion  with  the 
low-footed  Chryses,  his  looks  could 
lave  been  none  of  the  sweetest  to- 
yards  the  swift-footed  Achilles, 
[hat  fiercest  of  the  fierce,  took  him 
ip  at  once,  on  his  first  tyrannical 
leviation  from  justice — thence  in- 
tant  revenge  threatened  not  vain- 
y  by  him  whose  will  was  law — the 
»ride  of  unmatched  power  in  one, 
;onflicting  with  the  more  than  pride 
»f  the  invincible  valour  of  the  other 
—the  indignation  of  habitual  dignity 
»n  this  side,  watching  the  character 
if  the  rage  of  natural  passionateness 
n  that — till  each  seemed  equally  the 
>unt  of  the  stormy  light  that  redly 
iscoloured  the  countenances  of  both 
roes — and  king  and  prince  shone 
nd  shook  alike  in  the  perturbation 
F  their  savage  spirits,  the  intolerant 
nd  untamed  sons  of  headstrong  and 
eadlong  nature. 

Is  it  not  amazing  to  think  of  it, 
rter  we  lay  down  this  dramatic 
cene,  how  Homer,  without  any  ap- 
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parent  effort,  has  kept  up,  through- 
out all  the  furious  injustice  of  these 
heroes  to  each  other,  such  strong 
sympathy  with  both,  that  though 
sometimes  shaken,it  is  never  broken; 
andthat,during  the  course  of  the  quar- 
rel, though  assuredly  our  hearts  beat 
faster  and  louder  towards  Achilles, 
they  ever  and  anon  go  half  over  to 
the  side  of  Agamemnon  ?  He  swore 
but  to  deprive  his  antagonist  of  that 
blessing  of  which  himself  was  about 
to  be,  as  he  thought,  robbed — the  en- 
joyment of  love  and  beauty.  What 
signifies  right,  or  the  observance  or 
violation  of  right,  when  disappoint- 
ment, which  in  the  soul  of  a  king  is 
equal  to  a  subject's  despair,  has  dark- 
cd  conscience  and  corrupted  will,  and 
seeks  refuge  in  revenge  ?  And  what 
signifies  blood-thirsty  heroism,  that 
has  been  exulting  in  victorious  fields 
of  death  to  the  soul  in  which  it  has 
burned,  when  its  sweetest  meed  is  ra- 
vished out  of  its  embrace,  the  light  of 
woman's  eyes,  and  the  fragrance  of 
woman's  bosom,  that  had  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  bound  him  with- 
in his  night-tent,  in  divinest  thral- 
dom, the  slave  of  a  slave  ?  Patriotism, 
glory,  fealty,  are  all  overpowered  by 
pride  raging  in  the  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, injustice,  and  wrong,  done  to  it, 
openly  beneath  the  sun,  and  before 
all  eyes ;  and  down  is  flung  the  gold- 
studded  sceptre  on  the  earth,  that  the 
clash  may  ratify  the  oath  sworn  to 
Jove,  that  never  more  shall  the  hand 
that  swayed  it  draw  the  sword, 
though  the  hero-slaughtering  Hector 
should  drive  Greece  to  her  ships,  and 
Troy  be  triumphant  over  her  flying 
sons.  Is  not  this  a  Quarrel  indeed  of 
demigods,  and  who  could  have  sung 
it  but  Homer  ? 

We  cannot  quote  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  progress  of  this  Wrath 
up  to  the  intervention  of  Minerva, 
and  therefore  we  shall  quote  none  of 
them — but  go  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  goddess  reveals  herself  to  the 
goddess-born,  and  so  far  calms  the 
roar  within  his  soul,  as  does  a  sud- 
den lull  for  a  while  that  of  the  sea. 
Agamemnon  has  just  said — as  Dry- 
den  makes  him  say,  "  Brjseis  shall  be 
mine." 


CHAPMAN". 

"  Thetis'  son  at  this  stood  vext,  his  heart 
Bristled  his  bosom,  and  two  ways  drew  his  discursive  part, 
VOL,  XJflX,  NO.  CLXXIX.  X 
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If  from  his  thigh  his  sharp  sword  drawn,  he  should  make  room  about 

Atrides'  person,  slaughtering  him,  or  sit  his  anger  out, 

And  curb  his  spirit.     While  these  thoughts  strived  in  his  hlood  and  mind, 

And  he  his  sword  drew,  down  from  heaven  Athenia  stoop'd,  and  shined 

About  his  temples,  being  sent  by  the  ivory-wristed  queen, 

Saturnia,  who  out  of  her  heart  had  ever  loving  been, 

And  careful  of  the  good  of  both.     She  stood  behind,  and  took 

Achilles  by  the  yellow  curls,  and  only  gave  her  look 

To  him  appearance;  not  a  man  of  all  the  rest  could  see. 

He  turning  back  his  eye,  amaze  shook  every  faculty; 

"Yet  straight  he  knew  her  by  her  eyes,  so  terrible  they  were 

Sparkling  with  ardour" 

DRYDEN. 

"  At  this  the  impatient  hero  sourly  smiled  ; 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bosom  boil'd, 
And,  justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway, 
Stood  for  a  while  suspended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reason  and  his  rage  untamed, 
One  whisper'd  soft,  and  one  aloud  reclaim'd ; 
That  only  counsell'd  to  the  safer  side, 
This  to  the  sword  his  ready  hand  apply'd. 
Unpunish'd  to  support  the  affront  was  hard, 
Nor  easy  was  the  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
But  soon  the  thirst  of  vengeance  fired  his  blood, 
Half-shone  his  falchion,  and  half-sheath'd  it  stood. 
In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above, 
Commission'd  by  the  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Descended  swift:   (the  white-arm'd  queen  was  loath 
The  fight  should  follow,  for  she  favour'd  both:) 
Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  enshrined, 
Her  hand  she  fasten'd  on  his  hair  behind  : 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curl  she  drew ; 
To  him,  and  him  alone,  confess'd  in  view. 
Tamed  by  superior  force,  he  turn'd  his  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise." 

POPE. 

"  Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  oppress'd, 
His  heart  swell'd  high,  and  laboured  in  his  breast. 
Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  rul'd, 
Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd : 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword, 
Force  thro'  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty  lord  : 
This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control, 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 
Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspense  he  stay'd, 
While  half-unsheath'd  appear'd  the  glittering  blade, 
Minerva  swift  descended  from  above, 
Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove ; 
For  both  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care. 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seiz'd ;  to  him  alone  confess'd, 
A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  rest. 
He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries, 
Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes." 

COWPER. 

"  He  ended,  and  Achilles'  bosom  swell'd 
With  indignation  ;  racking  doubts  ensu'd, 
And  sore  perplex'd  him,  whether  forcing  wide 
A  passage  through  them,  with  his  blade  tinsheath'd, 
To  lay  Atrides  breathless  at  his  foot, 
Or  to  command  his  stormy  spirit  down. 
So  doubted  he,  and  undecided  yet, 
Stood  drawing  forth  his  falchion  huge ;  when,  lo ! 
Down  sent  by  Juno,  to  whom  both  alike 
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Were  dear,  and  who  alike  watch'd  over  both, 
Pallas  descended.     At  his  back  she  stood, 
To  none  apparent,  save  himself  alone, 
And  seiz'd  his  golden  locks.     Startled,  he  turn'd, 
And  instant  knew  Minerva.     Flash'd  her  eyes 
Terrific,  whom  in  haste  he  thus  bespake :" 

8OTHEBY. 

"  He  spake— Achilles  flam'd— wrath,  deep,  disdain, 
Swell'd  his  high  heartland  thrill'd  in  every  vein ; 
In  doubt,  with  sword  unsheath'd  to  force  his  way, 
Dash  thro'  the  warriors,  and  the  tyrant  slay ; 
Or,  in  stern  mastery  of  his  mind,  control 
Th'  unsated  vengeance  of  an  outrag'd  soul. 
In  this  dread  doubt,  while  now  in  act  display'd, 
His  hand  had  half  unsheath'd  th'  avenging  blade. 
Pallas,  at  mandate  of  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Who  watch'd  the  rival  chiefs  with  equal  love, 
Unseen  by  all,  behind  Achilles  stood, 
Seiz'd  his  gold  locks,  and  curb'd  his  madd'ning  mood. 
He  turn'd,  and  awe-struck,  straight  the  goddess  knew, 
As  from  her  eyes  the  living  lightning  flew." 
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Achilles  has  now  lost  all  desire- 
all  power  to  speak — and  he  late  so 
insultingly,  and  scornfully,  and  sa- 
vagely, and  fiercely,  and  ferociously 
eloquent,  is  dumb.  'Nnj<p#To'n»]Ae/6w 
y  ei%o$  yinr.  Homer  then  in  four 
lines  says,  that  the  heart  of  Achilles 
deliberated — to  kill  Atrides,  or  to 
subdue  his  own  rage.  The  words  he 
uses  are  strong  as  strong  may  be, 
and  direct  as  his  alternate  purposes 
of  slaughter  or  silence.  Let  them  be 
so,  therefore,  in  all  translation.  Old 
Chapman  deserves  to  have  his  grave 
disturbed  for  having  said  "  his  heart 
bristled  his  bosom,"  which  either 
means  nothing,  or  that  the  hair  there- 
on bristled,  which  is  mean  and  mi- 
serable falsehood  of  the  chest  of  the 
youth  who  excelled  all  living  in  he- 
roic beauty.  "  Stood  vext,"  is  per- 
haps good — to  them  who  remember 
Shakspeare's  "  still  vexed  Ber- 
muthes."  "  This  discursive  part," 
no  doubt,  gives  the  right  meaning, 
but  is  too  formal  and  philosophical 
for  the  occasion.  What  follows  on 
to  the  Apparition  of  Pallas,  is  forceful 
and  rather  grim — which  is  good — 
but  there  is  a  dignity  in  the  original 
— in  the  verbs,  especially — which  has 
forsaken  Chapman's  eyesight.  Mi- 
nerva, sent  by  Juno,  the  protectress 
of  both  heroes  alike,  comes  from 
heaven,  and  takes  Achilles  by  his 
yellow  hair,  who,  astounded,  turns 
his  head,  and  by  her  stern  eyes  re- 
cognises the  Goddess.  Now  when 
Chapman  says  that  Athenia  "  sinned 
about  his  temples,"  h«  i«  mani- 


festly thinking  not  of  her  Person, 
which  was  there,  but  of  Wisdom,  of 
which  she  was  Goddess — and  this 
open  expression  of  Homer's  hid- 
den meaning,  is  as  bad  as  can  be,  and 
brings  out  marringly  the  lesson  which 
the  great  moral  bard  doubted  not  all 
the  world  would  read  for  itself. — 
Otherwise  the  translation  has  the 
merit  of  much  vigour. 

Dryden's  version  is,  of  course,  also 
vigorous;  but  it  is  not  literal,  but 
licentious ;  and  he  wilfully  violates 
throughout  both  the  style  and  the 
spirit  of  Homer.  The  "  hero  sourly 
smiled,"  is  in  itself  good,  but  not  in 
the  original;  and  one  hates  to  see 
heightenings  of  the  expression  of  any 
strong  passion  beyond  the  aim  of  the 
mind  that  depicted  it. 

"  And,justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway, 
Stood  for  a  while  suspended  in  his  way," 

is  coldly  conceived  and  inaccurately 
expressed,  as  are  the  two,  indeed 
the  six  lines,  which  follow — a  sorry 
sort  of  declamation,  in  which  the 
plainest  statement  is  perverted  and 
falsified,  and  fire  made  mere  smoke. 
The  rest  is  sweeping  and  sonorous; 
but  thirteen  lines  of  Greek  into 
twenty-one  of  English,  is  a  dliution 
that  must  be  severely  condemned. 

Pope's  translation  is  very  fine.  It 
flows  freely,  and  has  few  faults,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  somewhat  too  figura- 
tive. 

"  Now  fired  by  wrath,  and  now  by  rea- 
son cool'd," 
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is  an  antithesis  not  to  be  found — 
though  there  is  something,  like  it — ' 
in  Homer. 
'•  This  whispers  scfr,  his  vengeance  to: 

control, 

And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul," 
sounds  like  commonplace  to  our  ears 
now — though  it  is  likewise  common 
sense.  "A  soft  whisper"  did  not 
suit  the  ear  of  Achilles— at  least,  not 
from  cool  reason,  though  assuredly 
from  warm  Briseis — and 
"  A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the 

rest," 

is  not  in  Homer ;  for  Homer  never 
spoke  nonsense;  and  nonsense  it 
would  have  been  to  have  said  that  a 
sable  cloud  was  present  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Sotheby's  translation,  we  may 
safely  say,  is  admirable.  It  has  but 
one  line  more  than  the  original — 
and  loses  little  either  of  the  style 
or  sense  of  Homer. 

"  Swelled  his  high  heart,  and  thrilled  in 
every  vein," 

is  a  line,  the  construction  of  which 
Pope  was  too  fond  of,  and  its  latter 
half  is  weak  and  futile ;  and  the  last 
line  of  all, — 

"  As  from  her  eyes  the  living  lightning 
flew," 

is  a  sorry  substitute  in  its  mere- 
tricious glitter,  for 
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even  at  this  time  of  day,  few  feel, 
and  fewer  know,  what  is  the  power 
of  blank  verse-rand  of  blank  verse 
Cowper  wae  a  great,  master. 
•  Pallas  has  vanished  away  into  the 
mansion  of  /Egis-armed  Jove,  and 
Achilles  is  left  again  to  struggle  with 
his  own  great  heart.     The  awe  of 
that  sudden  celestial  visit  yet  lies 
upon  him,  and  his  sword  is  chained 
in  the  scabbard.   But  though  he  will 
obey  the  mandate,  he  feels  free  in  his 
obedience  still  to  fling  scorn  and  wrath 
into  the  face  of  the  King.    Enough 
that  he  slay  shim  not  where  he  stands, 
but  yet  allows  him  life.     Juno  her- 
self, nor  Jove  either,   shall  wrong 
him  out  of  another — and  a  lasting 
revenge.    Nay,  Minerva's  self — the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom— had  given  him 
the  privilege  to  shoot  through  Aga- 
memnon's heart  the  arrows  of  disdain 
—swift  as  those  of  death— and  fore- 
told that  the  day  is  doomed,  when 
his  great  loss  will  be  far  greatlier  re- 
paid. 

Such,  we  may  believe,  was  his 
mood;  and  Homer  says,  ere  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  again  bursts  forth, 


But  with  these  blemishes — which 
to  some  people  may  not  seem 
blemishes  at  all,  but  beauties,  the 
translation  is  such  as  probably  to 
surpass  the  power  of  any  other  of 
our  living  Poets. 

Even  more  admirable  is  the  trans- 
lation by  Cowper.  It  is  almost  as 
literal  as  translation  can  be ;  and  we 
do  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  is  fault- 
less. 
"  Stood  drawing  forth  his  falchion  huge  ; 

when  lo ! 

Down  sent  by  Juno,  to  whom  both  alike 
Were  dear,  and  who  alike  watched  over 

both, 
Tallas  descended"—— 

is  perfectly  Homeric.  But  were 
we  to  indulge  ourselves  in  criticisrq, 
we  should  find  ourselvesre-transcri- 
biner  the  whole  passage.  Cowper  is 
bala — Cowper  is  dull — Cowper  is 
tame!  So  drivel  the  dunces— but 
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This  is  introduction  enough— and  in 
the  usual  style  of  Homer.  But  it 
does  not  satisfy  Dryden ;  and  he 
chooses  to  tell  us  how  Achilles  look- 
ed and  felt,  contrary  to  the  positive 
assertion  of  Homer. 

"  At  her  departure,  his  disdain  returnM  ;  \ 
The  fire   she  fanned  with  greater  fury 

burn'd ; 

Rumbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  a 
vent" — 

Homer  does  not  say  that  Minerva 
fanned  the  fire — that  would  have 
indeed  been  a  work  of  supererogation, 
and  a  Milesian  fulfilment  of  the  man- 
date of  Juno.  "Rumbling  within,"  is 
in  the  vein  of  old  Chapman's  "  brist- 
ling his  breast." 

Pope  saw  the'  simple  words,  and 
felt  their  power— and  therefore  say 
sufficiently  Avell— 

"  Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  heart  fo 

sook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke 

Cowper  writes, 

•'  But  though  from  violence,  yet  not  fnn 
words 
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Abstaiu'd  Achilles',  but  with  bitter  taunts  sage,  or  ill  any  other  in  the  Iliad  of 

Opprobrious,  his  antagonist  rcproach'd  ;"  Odyssey  ?    All   the  translators — ex- 

which  is  stiff  and  formal-as  if  writ-  <*pt  Pope  perhaps-haye  failed ;  so 

ten  by  a  Quaker.  difficult  must  it  be  to  do  apparently 

c    ,   -.  a  very  easy  thing.     But  Achilles 

kotheby  says,  speaks— and  we  cry  "hear!  hear! 

"  But  Peleus'  son  again,  with  gather'd  ire,  hear!"    though  he  is  sadly  out    of 

Hurl'd  on  the  monarch  words  of  living  order— and  others  may  cry  "  chair  ! 

fire-"  chair!  chair!"    The  son  of  Thetis 

He  did  so.     His  words    were    of  excelled   in    a   reply.    "Had  Lord 

"  living  fire:"  Just  as  from  Minerva's  Brougham  "  the  accomplishment  of 

eyes  "  living  lightning"  flew.     But  verse,"  we  think  he  would  give  the 

why  should  Mr  Sotheby  say  what  closing  speech  of  Achilles  with  cha- 

Homer  did  not — either  in  this  pas-  ractenstic  power. 

DRYDEX. 

Dastard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent, 

Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 

In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight; 

When  did'st  thou  thrust  amid  the  mingled  prcacc, 

Content  to  hide  the  war  aloof  in. peace? 

Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  Plebeian  soul ; 

"Pis  death  to  fight;  but  kingly  to  controul. 

Lord- like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power, 

To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 

These,  traitor,  dre  thy  talents  ;  safer  far 

Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 

Nor  could'st  thou  thus  have  dar'd  the  common  hate, 

Were  not  their  souls  as  abject  as  their  state. 

But,  by  this  sceptre,  solemnly  I  swear, 

(Which  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing  branch  shall  bear; 

Torn  from  the  tree,  and  given  by  Jove  to  those 

Who  laws  dispense,  and  mighty  wrongs  oppose,) 

That  when  the  Grecians  want  my  wonted  aid, 

No  gift  shall  bribe  it,  and  no  prayer  persuade. 

When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 

His  conquering  arms,  with  corpse  to  strew  the  field, 

Then  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  pride  ;  and  late  confess 

My  wrong  repented,  when  'tis  past  redress. 

He  said  :  and  with  disdain,  in  open  view, 

Against  the  ground  his  golden  sceptre  threw ; 

Then  sat :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  burn'd, 

And  foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  grinders  churn'd. 

POPE. 

"  O  monster  !  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer ! 
When  wert  thou  known  in  ambush'd  fights  to  dare, 
Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war. 
'Tis  ours  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try, 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 
So  much  'tis  safer  through  the  camp  to  go 
And  rob  a  subject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 
Scourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base ; 
Sent  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race, 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past, 
Are  tamed  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  thy  last. 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear, 
Which,  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear, 
Which  sever'd  from  the  trunk,  (as  I  from  thee,) 
On  the  bare  mountains  loft  its  parent  tree  ; 
This  sceptre,  form'd  by  temper'd  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  which  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  springs, 
Tremendous  oaths  inviolate  to  kings  ; 
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By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 
When,  flush'd  with  slaughter,  Hector  comes  to  spread 
The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
Then  shall  thou  mourn  th'  affront  thy  madness  gave, 
Fenced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save ; 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 
This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe." 

COWPER. 

"  O  charged  with  wine,  in  steadfastness  of  face, 
Dog  unabash'd,  and  yet  at  heart  a  deer ! 
Thou  never,  when  the  troops  have  taken  arms, 
Hast  dared  to  take  thine  also ;  never  thou 
Associate  with  Achaia's  chiefs,  to  form 
The  secret  ambush.     No :  the  sound  of  war 
Is  as  the  voice  of  destiny  to  thee. 
Doubtless  ihe  course  is  safer  far  to  range 
Our  num'rous  host;  and,  if  a  man  have  dared 
Dispute  thy  will,  to  rob  him  of  his  prize. 
Tyrant !  the  Greeks  are  women,  else  themselves 
Would  make  this  contumelious  wrong  thy  last. 
But  hearken,  I  shall  swear  a  solemn  oath 
By  this  my  sceptre,  which  shall  never  bud, 
Nor  boughs  bring  forlh  as  once,  which,  having  left 
Its  parent  on  the  mountain-top,  what  time 
The  woodman's  axe  lopp'd  off  its  foliage  green, 
And  stripp'd  its  bark,  shall  never  grow  again ; 
Which  now  the  judges  of  Achaia  bear, 
Who,  under  Jove,  stand  guardians  of  the  laws, — 
By  this  I  swear,  (mark  thou  the  sacred  oath,) 
Time  shall  be,  when  Achilles  shall  be  miss'cl ; 
When  all  shall  want  him,  and  thyself  the  power 
To  help  the  Achaians,  whatsoe'er  thy  will ; 
When  Hector  at  your  heels  shall  mow  you  down, 
The  hero-slaught'ring  Hector !  Then  thy  soul, 
Vexation-stung,  shall  tear  thee  with  remorse 
That  thou  hast  scorn'd,  as  he  were  nothing  worth, 
A  chief,  the  soul  and  bulwark  of  your  cause." 

SOTHEBY. 

"  Swoln  drunkard !  dog  in  eye,  but  hind  in  heart, 

Who  ne'er  in  war  sustain'st  a  warrior's  part, 

Nor  join'st  our  ambush ;  for  alike  thy  fear 

In  war  and  ambush  views  destruction  near. 

More  safe,  'mid  Grsecia's  ranks  th'  inglorious  toil, 

To  grasp  some  murmurer's  unprotected  spoil. 

Plunderer  of  slaves— slaves  void  of  soul  as  sense— 

Or  Greece  had  witness' d  now  thy  last  offence. 

Yet — by  this  sceptre,  which,  untimely  reft 

From  its  bare  trunk  upon  the  mountain  left, 

Bark'd  by  the  steel,  and  of  its  foliage  shorn, 

Nor  bark  nor  foliage  shall  again  adorn, 

But  borne  by  powerful  chiefs  of  high  command, 

Guardians  of  law,  and  judges  of  the  land  : 

Be  witness  thou,  by  this  tremendous  test 

I  ratify  my  word,  and  steel  my  breast, 

The  day  shall  come,  when  Greece,  in  dread  alarm, 

Shall  lean  for  succour  on  Felides'  arm : 

Then,  while  beneath  fierce  Hector's  murderous  blade 

Thy  warriors  bleed,  and  claim  in  vain  thy  aid, 

Rage  shall  consume  thy  heart,  that  madd'ning  pride, 

Dishonouring  me,  thy  bravest  chief  defied." 
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Dryden   has  made  some  hits—     It  is  not  in  such  pompous  terms  that 
but  also  many  misses— Achilles  at     hero  speaks  of  hero— especially  when 

.  _: 4* **.T,I«=D  i,,  „.«,«•     soul-inflamed;   nor  is   it  thus  that 

Homer  makes  Achilles  speak  of  Hec- 


once  gives  vent  to  a  matchless  burst 
of  the  concentrated  essence  of  scorn. 


tor.    No  purple  shores  —  no  moun- 
tains of  the  dead  —  simply 


Drunkard,  Dog- eye,  Deer-heart! 

We  call  this  multum  in  parvo.  Dry- 
den leaves  out  both  dog  and  deer ! 
Incredible.  And  of  one  line  makes 
three — a  commentary  rather  than  a 
translation. 

"  Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  Plebeian 
soul"— 

is  a  pure  interpolation — and  most 
unlike  the  direct  charge  against  the 
king  by  Achilles.  Nothing  can  be 
worse. 

"  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour," 

is  in  itself  good,  and  we  suppose  it  im- 
possible to  translate  adequately  the 
Words  "  A»ijMoGage;  fiatpi'h.ivs.  A  fine 
flow  of  versification  perhaps  redeems 
this  version — but  at  its  close  we  feel 
how  feeble,  even  in  Dryden,  is  the 
proud  prophecy  of  Achilles,  who  in 
Homer  concludes  with  calling  him- 
self what  all  the  world  knew  he  was, 
at£i?ov  'A%/xiuy,  an  avowal  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  worth  most 
suitable  and  sublime. 

Pope  almost  entirely  succeeds 
where  Dryden  utterly  fails.  In  the 
first  burst,  he  ought  not,  however,  to 
have  let  escape  him  Oivo£x£$}  which 
is  ill  supplied  by  the  whole  line, 
though  it  be  a  strong  one, 

"  O  monster!   mixed  of  insolence  and 
fear." 

That  strong  line,  indeed,  does  not 
contain  within  it  oho^e; — but  the 
dog  and  deer.  The  line  naming  these 
animals  is  perfect. 

Achilles  becomes  rather  too  much 
of  the  rhetorician  in  Pope's  hands  ; 
but  he  declaims  with  great  energy, 
and  we  shall  not  play  the  captious 
critic  on  his  oration.  We  must  ob- 
ject, however,  to  two  lines,  which, 
doubtless,  Pope  thought  a  mighty 
improvement  on  Homer, 

"  When  flush'd  with   slaughter,  Hector 

comes  to  spread 

The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the 
dead." 


"  When  many  dying  fall  beneath 
The  hero-slaughtering  Hector." 

Cowper,  as  usual,  keeps  close  to 
Homer.  And,  after  all,  of  a  Great 
Poet  the  most  literal  version  must 
be  the  best.  Better  to  lose  some- 
thing—than to  get  much  that 
has  no  business  there — which  may 
be  not  only  idle,  but  false  to  the 
truth— mingling  styles  and  spirits 
that  "  own  antipathy" — that  will 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  coalesce, 
and  that  cannot  be  amalgamated. 

"  O,  charged  with  wine"  is  not 
Oivo&zf  i;,  for  it  restricts  his  accusation 
to  that  hour — but  Achilles  calls  Aga- 
memnon a  drunkard — a  wine-swiller 
— or  beer-barrel.    Had  Achilles  be- 
lieved him  drunk  then,  we  scarcely 
think  he  would  have  honoured  him 
by  such  prolonged  and  repeated  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Throne.     With  that 
exception,  his  abuse  of  Agamemnon 
is  well  rendered — and  it  is  Homeric. 
It  is  dangerous  to  Cowper  to  read 
his    translation    immediately    after 
Dryden's  and  Pope's.     There   is  a 
richness  in  their  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  harmonious  sounds  over- 
flowing the  page,  which,  along  with 
the  rhymes,  (ills  the  ear  with  a  music 
that  wafts  on  the  mind,  and  makes 
reading  somethinglike  flying — a  plea- 
sure accompanied  with  a  sense,  as  it 
were,ofourowneasy-workingpower. 
Meanwhile,    we  too  often  feel  and 
think    vaguely   and   obscurely — or 
perhaps  not  at  all — and,  as  for  see- 
ing, we  can  scarcely  be  said  some- 
times to  see  any  thing ;  for  we  ei- 
ther trust  to  our  ears,  on  which  oc- 
casions people    shut  their  eyes,  or 
we  behold  men  and  things  floating 
away  by  us,  like  clouds  on  the  air, 
or  bubbles  on  a  stream.  But  Cowper 
strives   to    set  before  us   Homer's 
Iliad  in  its  simplicity — and  it  is  often 
most  simple  when  it  is  most  sublime, 
— and  under  no  delusion,  or  igno- 
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ranee,  regarding  the  Bard's  express 
and  definite  meaning,  Avhy,  to  enjoy 
his  poetry,  we  must  see  things  as 
well  as  hear  words ;  the  imagination 
must  exert  itself,  or,  let  us  say  the 
truth  at  once,  the  gentle  reader  will 
infallibly  fall  asleep.  "  How  magni- 
ficent is  Dryden's  Homer !"  "  How 
splendid  is  Pope's  !"  But  he  ordered 
to  sit  down  and  mould  a  Hero  from 
some  of  these  magnificent  or  splen- 
did descriptions,  or  to  stain  one  on 
the  canvass,  and  you  will  find,  on 
comparing  your  statue  or  picture 
with  the  originals  in  Homer,  that 
"  Greek  does  not  meet  Greek,"  tough 
as  may  be  the  tug  of  war ;  and  that 
the  wondering  world,  if  not  admiring, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture  in  what 
forgotten  ancient  bard  or  historian 
you  can  have  found  such  and  such 
personages ;  and,  above  all,  what  it 
is  that  they  are  about — "  doing  or 
suffering." 

We  have  neither  time  nor  room— 
nor  indeed  inclination — to  make 
many  particular  remarks  on  Cow- 
per's  translation  of  this  speech,  wish- 
ing to  come  to  Sotheby. 

"  When  Hector  at  your  heels  shall  mow 

you  down, 
The  hero-slaughtering  Hector" — 

Here  though  the  first  line  is  not  Ho- 
mer,  it  is  surely  far  better  in  itself, 
and  infinitely  more  characteristic  of 
Achilles,  than  Pope's  "purpled  shores 
and  mountains  of  the  dead," — and 
shews,  that  if  at  any  time  Cowper  is 
forced  to  depart  from  the  original — 
and  the  structure  of  verse  must  often 
force  every  translator  so  to  do — he 
still  writes  in  a  kindred  and  congenial 
spirit.  In  like  manner,  Cowper 
changes  into  a  different  form  of  ex- 
pression the  final  sentiment  of  Achil- 
les, which  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
for  'twould  have  been  easy  to  have 
kept  close  to  the  Greek ;  but  he  ad- 
heres to  the  meaning  of  it,  nay,  ra- 
ther intensifies  it ;  whereas  Dryden 
"  changes  the  drink  upon  us,"  and 
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for  purple  wine  passes  off  pale  negus, 
as  you  may  assure  yourself  by  look- 
ing at  the  wishy-washy  stuff  of  the 
last  two  lines  of  Achilles'  speech, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  wersher, 
except  perhaps  saltless  parritch. 

Now,  read  again  Sotheby — after 
you  have  read  the  other  three — 
great  names  all,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cow- 
per— and  read  again  Achilles'  last 
speech — but  not  like  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell's  dying  words— in  Homer. 
You  have  done  so.  And  do  you  not 
think  with  us,  that  Sotheby's  version 
is  the  foremost  of  the  four  ?  It  is — 
longo  intervallo.  From  first  to  last,  it 
breathes  insult  and  scorn,  unweak- 
ened  by  one  needless  or  unnatural 
word  of  ornament, — a  loftier  indigna- 
tion mixing  with  them,  as  Achilles, 
swift  of  tongue  as  of  foot,  eyes  his  own 
sceptre,  which,  after  having  sworn  by, 
he  intends  to  dash  on  the  ground, — 
and  finally,  insult,  scorn,  indignation, 
all,  themselves  almost  tamed  in  his 
heroic  breast  by  the  exultation 
that  fills  it  from  the  forethought, 
when  he  shall  have  abandoned  the 
host,  of  his  revenge  on  Agamemnon, 
coming  too  from  the  very  sword  of 
Hector,  his  mighty  foe,  the  hero- 
slaughtering  Hector,  then  unopposed 
by  the  man  his  king  had  dishonoured 
— the  best  of  all  the  Greeks — «f<r»f 

A.'Xa.iu'J. 

To  have  been  able  so  effectually  to 
rid  himself  of  all  remembrances  of 
the  words  of  Pope  and  Drydeu, 
(except  in  the  first  lines,  which  he 
improves,)  shews  how  thoroughly 
embued  Sotheby's  mind  is  with  the 
true  feeling  and  knowledge  of  Ho- 
mer's genius — and  this  one  passage 
alone  proves  him  a  great  translator. 

A  sudden  thought  strikes  us — let 
us  leave  Achilles,  and  see  who  of 
the  l/AorifAH  are  most  successful  in 
Jupiter's  NOD— when  he  was  "a* 
nid  noddin  in  his  house  at  home." 

Jove  has  been  listening  propitious 
to  the  prayer  of  Thetis  for  her  son, 
and  he  says, — 


El 


'H, 


otTitevT?iTov  y,  o,  T» 
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Even  if  you  cannot  read  Greek,  speak  ore  rot  undo,)  to  recite  that 

you  will  feel  that  something  sublime  poetry.     Should  you  be  still  rather 

is  going  on  there — depend  upon  it —  at  a  loss,  let  Dryden  come  to  your 

by  getting  some  one  who  can,  (and  assistance, 
to  whom  the   gods   have  given  to 

DRYDEN. 

Go  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely, 
When  nodding  to  thy  suit,  he  bows  the  sky— 
This  ratifies  the  irrevocable  doom  : 
The  sign  ordained,  that  what  I  will,  shall  come. 
The  stamp  of  Heaven,  and  seal  of  fate,— he  said, 
And  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  Heaven's  subsiding  hill; 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

POPE. 

But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  prayer  as  sped, 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head, 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
The  faithful,  fixed,  irrevocable  sign  ; 
This  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows- 
He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls — AND  GIVES  THE  NOD — 
The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  god. 
High  heavens  with  trembling  the  dread  sanction  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

COWPER. 

And  to  assure  thee  more,  I  give  the  sign 
Indubitable,  which  all  fear  expels, 
At  once  from  heavenly  minds.     Nought  so  confirm'd, 
May  ever  be  reversed,  or  rendered  vain. 
He  ceased ;  and  under  bis  dark  brows  THE  NOD 
Vouchsafed  of  confirmation.     All  around 
The  sovereign's  everlasting  head  his  curls 
Ambrosial  shook,  and  the  huge  mountain  reel'd. 

SOTHEBY. 

Hence  !  hence  !  lest  Juno  now  detect  thee  here— 

Away  !  Thy  prayer  is  granted — disappear ! 

Go,  Srm  in  trust ;  I  pledge  the  brow  of  Jove, 

The  sign  most  sacred  'mid  the  god's  above  ; 

This  stamp  of  Fate,  th*  irrevocable  sign, 

That  perfects  all  it  promises,  be  thine  ! 

He  spake ;  and  fully  to  confirm  his  vow, 

The  sanction  gave,  and  bow'd  his  awful  brow ; 

From  his  immortal  head  profusely  flow'd 

Th'  ambrosial  locks  that  waved  around  the  god, 

While  all  Olympus  trembled  at  THE  NOD  ! 

Dryden  is  here  not  very  good — nay,  sky,"  an  expression,  which  the  more 

he  is  almost  bad — bad — very  bad —  you  look  at  it,  here,  becomes  the 

though  one  quakes  to  say  so  of  Glo-  more  obscure.    Does  it  refer  to 
rious  John,  as  he  was  writing  of  Glo- 
rious  Jove.     True  that  these  lines  of         " 

his  have  even  a  majestic  flow — as  is  ,,.  .      ,  ... 

ever  the  case  when  he  wills  it,  with  If  ll  do.e/.>  f  could  not  easily  be 

his    versification;    but    throughout  worse  ;  if  it  does  not,  there  is  nothing 

there  is,  to   our  mind,  a  manifest  pquivalent  to  it  in  the  original;  and 

struggle  to  be  strong,  which  never-  jf  on  any  occasion  Homer  ought  to 

theless  fails  to  attain  the  effortless  havehad  hisown  way  entirely,it  was 

sublimity  of  Homer.    In  this  version  °"  tlus>  for  he. 18  Perfe<*- 

Jove    tells  TllPtis  that.  "  llP  hnws  flip          «   Tlin  c//rmn  nf  In.nv.m   n«.l    e/W  nf  C..K,  » 
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is  language  fitter  for  the  lips  of  a 
clerk  in  the  Home-office,  the  Cus- 
toms, or  Excise,  than  the  mouth  of 
Jove.  Look  at  the  words  in  Homer  ! 
Not  one  expression  of  artificial  ap- 
pliances. 

"  He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his 
head," 

is  a  shy  line  that  rather  shuns  the 
original  — 

"  Kvetviyariv  \w  oQ^vvt  vtvet  Kg«y*«y." 

A  "  subsiding  hill"  may  be  some- 
thing very  impressive;  but  we  should 
think  a  hill  had  little  chance  of  sub- 
siding while  it  trembled  with  terror. 
We  speak,  however,  in  the  dark; 
only  this  we  know,  that  Dryden 
was  more  than  half-drunk  when  he 
thought  that  a  translation  of 


Homo: 
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Nay,  that  he  was  whole  drunk — (in 
a  state  of  civilatiori) — is,  though  an 
inadequate,  still  a  humane  excuse, 
for  the  enormity  of  attempting  to 
murder  at  one  blow  both  Homer  and 
Jupiter.  Far  gone,  indeed,  must  he 
have  been,  ere,  after  he  had  heard 
Olympus  tremble,  he  could  yet  hic- 
cup out, 

"  And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial 

dews  distil." 

That  is  putting  the  horse  behind  the 
cart — the  cause  after  the  effect — ma- 
king the  Nodder  yield  precedence  to 
the  noddee. 

Pope  is  better — and  he  had  proba- 
bly been  better  still,  had  he  not  been 
haunted  by  Dryden.  Witness 

"  The  sacred  honours  of  our  head." 
and 
"  The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine." 

That  last  line  is  judiciously  stolen  or 
borrowed — of  the  first  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  again  expressing  our  dis- 
like. 

"  The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the 
god," 

is  another  piece  of  plunder  of  which 
we  do  not  grudge  Pope  the  posses- 
sion— and  so  is  "  this  seals  thy  suit," 
a  style  of  talking  less  characteristic 
of  Jupiter  than  of  a  Jew-clothesman. 
But  the  "  sable  brows,"  the  "  ambro- 
sial curls,  and  even  "  all  Olympus," 
&c.  are  excellent,  and  for  their  sake 
we  praise  the  passage. 


per's  voice  at  first  hearing  sounds 
somewhat  flat—  but  we  soon  perceive 
it  is  a  fine  tenor  —  he  has  the  right 
tune,  and  knows  and  gives  its  true 
character.  In  Dryden  and  Pope,  Ju- 
piter is  as  proud  as  Punch  ;  in  Cow- 
per  he  is  every  inch  a  King.  He  does 
not  shew  off  before  Thetis,  but  gives 
her  a  solemn  and  sublime  assurance 
of  his  benignant  will  —  just  as  he  did 
in  Homer.  No  witnessing  "  the  sa- 
cred honours  of  his  head,"  —  no  seal- 
ing —  and  no  stamping.  "Huge  moun- 
tain reel'd"  is  magnificent,  though 
we  are  loath  to  lose  "  Olympus." 
The  passage  reads  like  a  version  of 
Homer  by  Milton. 

Sotheby  far  excels  Dryden  and 
Pope  —  does  he  equal  Cowper  ?  Many 
will  say  yes  —  we  reluctantly  say  no. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  Cowper  seems 
never  to  have  —  though  he  well  knew 
them—  cared  what  other  translators 
had  done.  He  might  have  said,  like 
Anthony, 

"  I  only  speak  right  on." 

From  this  wise  forgetfutness  arose 
utter  fearlessness,  and  thence  power. 
Sotheby,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ac- 
complished and  ambitious  scholar, 
has  come  forward  in  order  to  excel, 
and  he  hopes  to  be  the  Prizeman. 
He  is  seen  often  striving  to  outshine  ; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  seems 
less  desirous  of  honouring  Homer, 
than  of  triumphing  over  "  his  tra- 
ducers."  Jupiter,  not  wishing  to 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  says  to 
Thetis, 


which,  though  decisive,  is  not  dis- 
courteous —  though  peremptory,  po- 
lite. That  he  was  in  no  great 
quandary,  and  was  very  far  from 
wishing  Thetis  to  hurry  herself,  is 
manifest  from  the  self-composure 
displayed  in  his  preface  to  his  cele- 
brated NOD,  noyess  than  in  his  cele- 
brated NOD  itself,  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
NOD  (as  we  believe  it  was  remarked, 
without  his  being  sensible  of  saying 
so,  by  our  friend  Charles  Nodier,) 
even  in  the  Land  of  NOD.  Why,  then, 
should  Sotheby  have  shewn  Jupiter 
in  such  flurried  alarm  of  Juno  ?  The 
terrified  Thunderer  orders  Thetis 
off  five  times:  1.  "Hence!"  2. 
"  Hence  !"  3.  "  Away  !"  4.  "  Dis- 
appear." 5.  "  Go  !"  Such  extreme 
repetition  can  be  thought  natural 
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pidation—  and  gives  one  the  idea,  not  see  the  beauty  of  the  use  of  "  sign  " 

of  Jove  the   Cloud-compeller,  but  twice,  and  it  probably  had  not  been 

the  Hen-pecked.  Sotheby,  too,  must  but  for  the  rhyme.    The  five  lines 

needs  have  the  "  stamp  of  fate,"  from  "  He  spake"  are  noble.  Indeed, 

which,  by  the  by,  we  should  like  to  we  cannot  imagine  them  improved  ; 

see  fairly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  and  therefore  the  judges  —  that  is  We 

distributor.    "  Firm  in  trust,"  for  —  assign  the  prize  to  Cowper  and 

"otya  wtrtiQn;"  is  simple  and  strong,  Sotheby  conjunct  in  brackets. 

and  sufficient.    "  Pledge  the  brow  The  feeling  of  the  sublimity  of 

of  Jove,"  is  very  fine;  and  its  slight  this  renowned  passage  of  Homer  is 

deviation  from   the  original  is  on  not,  however,  complete  without  what 

that  account  allowable.    We  do  not  follows  the  NOD. 


Ta  Y  Sf  fivtevretm  diirptaytv  »  fill  'iicuta. 
Elf  eihot  «!AT«  fiotfatw  UTT  etiyhfavros  'o^vftynt' 
Ztvs  21  lov  TTgoj  SufMt,.      Qtot  S5  oiftct.  TretvTlf  anrctv 


uvrtot  tfttt 


Let  us  compare  here  again  the  competitors  for  the  Grecian  Crown. 

DBYDEN. 

"  The  Goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight, 

And  seeks  the  seas  profound,  and  leaves  the  realms  of  light. 

He  moves  into  his  hall  ;  the  Powers  resort, 

Each  from  his  house,  to  fill  the  Sovereign's  court. 

Nor  waiting  summons  —  nor  expecting  stood  — 

But  met  with  reverence,  and  received  the  God. 

He  mounts  the  throne,"  &c. 

POPE. 

"  Swift  to  the  seas  profound  the  Goddess  flies, 
Jove  to  his  starry  mansion  in  the  skies. 
The  shining  synod  of  th'  immortals  wait 
The  coming  God  ;  and  from  their  thrones  of  state, 
Arising  silent,  rapt  in  holy  fear, 
Before  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  appear. 
Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne,"  &c. 

COWPER. 

"  Their  conference  closed,  they  went    She,  down  at  once, 
With  headlong  plunge  into  the  briny  deep, 
And  to  his  own  ethereal  mansion,  Jove. 
His  dread  approach  perceived,  uprose  the  Gods, 
And  all  at  once,  to  meet  the  sire  of  all. 
He  reach'd  his  throne,  and  sat. 

SOTHEBY. 

"  Their  conference  o'er,  the  Ocean  Nymph  again 
Down  from  Olympus  plunged  beneath  the  main. 
Jove  sought  his  palace  :  as  their  sire  appeared, 
The  Gods  his  might  and  majesty  revered  ; 
None  dared  regardless  linger  on  his  seat- 
But  on  their  king's  advance  arose  to  greet. 
Jove  on  his  throne  reclined,"  &c. 

Dryden   may  be  called—  should  with  no  refreshment  on  the  table  buf; 

you  happen  to  be  in  good  humour  —  our  snuff-box,  (filled,  by  the  by,  with 

spirited;  should  you  happen,  "  as  is  Incomparable,  akindly-taken  present, 

your  custom  of  an  afternoon,"  to  be  at  a  pinch,  from  our  unforgetful  friend 

in  spirits  yourself,  then  you  probably  in  Wigmore  street,  No  6,)  the  version 

will  call  him  splendid.    But  to  us,  is  far  from  first-rate.  In  Homer,  Thetis 

who  are  scribbling  away  vanishes  in  a  moment  —  "  £/f  «x«  IKTO 

"  In  the  silence  of  midnight's  contempla-     B*9l'a'  >"   in  Dryden,  she  is  nomi- 
«•;«•/•  iim,r  "  native  to  three  verbs.     She 
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she  "  seeks,"  and  she  "  leaves."    She     and  how  calm  the  contrast  of 

"  And  to  his  own  etherial  mansion,  Jove !" 


lingers  in  that  long  lazy  line— when 
Hhe  should  have  been  off  like  a  shot 
— down  to  the  deep  like  a  sea-eagle. 

"  The  Powers  resort, 
Each  from  his  house,  to  fill  the  sovereign's 
court," 

is  good  in  itself,  but  bad,  iu  so  far  as 

it  is  a  misreading — for  the  Powers 

were  already  at  court,  and  Homer 

says  they  rose  up  from  their  seats. 

But  a  mere  mistake  of  ignorance  is 

not  to  us  half  so  offensive,  in  a  tran- 
slator of  Homer,  as  a  wilful  error  of 

arrogance,   and    therefore   we   are 

here  gentle  upon  John.  ...  _. 

Pope,  here,  is  much  inferior  to  his  relish— we  hardly  know  why— ap- 
[aster.  In  the  first  line,  "  flies"  is  Plied  here  to  Thetis.  She  was  an 


What  can  be  better,  too,  than 

"  Uprose  the  Gods, 
And  all  at  once!"    ,- 

Nothing.  Cowper,  again,  had  Mil- 
ton in  his  mind.  He  leans  on  the 
right  arm  of  Homer,  and  on  the  left 
of  Milton— and  so  doing,  he  is  not 
likely  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Sotheby  is  rather  better,  perhaps, 
than  Pope— but  very  inferior  to  Cow- 
per. "  Ocean-nymph,"  we  do  not 


Master. 

not  at  all  the  right  word ;  neither  is 
"starry  mansion,"  in  the  second ; 
yet  the  suddenness  of  the  parting  is 
given,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 


Ocean-nymph,  but  here  we  look  on 
her  as  the  mother  of  Achilles,  and 
wish  Sotheby  had  called  her  Goddess. 
Homer  here  calls  her  simply  f,,  and 


of  the  sea-diving  and  of  the  sky-  we  prefer  that  monos3'llable  with  its 
soaring  Immortal.  "  Rapt  in  holy  aspirate.  "'  Again"  is  scarcely  cor- 
fear,"  are  words  that,  to  our  ears,  rect.  She  did  not  plunge  "  again." 
seem  not  rightly  applied  to  a  Synod  **  was  "^  first  and  only  plunge— that 
of  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses.  da7-  "  Linger  on  his  seat"  "  is  not 
They  sound  too  Scriptural— we  hope  tne  potatoe."  ^  *  Reclined"  is  surely 
—  —  — :~i_i —  I...*  — ~  —  — 4.  not  "  xasCsfJET."  We  believe  he  sat 

down  on  his  throne,  as  straight  as  a 
pole  or  a  pine.  Stop — perhaps  not. 
He  leant  a  little  back — like  a  glorious 
oak-tree — slightly  off  the  perpendi- 
cular, yet  with  its  golden  crown 
steadfast  in  the  sunshine. 

Where  is  Tickel  ?  Under  a  heap 
of  slips.  Let  us  see  how  he  and 
Addison — for  Pope  shrewdly  sus- 
pected the  Spectator  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie— manage  the  matter. 


we  are  mistaken — but  we  are  not 
mistaken,  we  fear,  in  objecting  to 
"  Trembling  they  stand."  What,  may 
tve  ask,  were  they  so  very  much 
afraid  of?  Still  we  pass  Pope,  by  no 
means  a  pauper,  with  praise  to  the 
next  parish. 

Cowper,  again,  beats  both  Dryden 
and  Pope  hollow.  He  was  full  of 
Homer  then — when  he  saw  Thetis 

"  Down  at  once 

With  headlong  plunge  into  the  briny 
deep;" 

"  Believe  my  nod,  the  great,  the  certain  sign, 
When  Jove  propitious  hears  the  powers  divine, 
The  sign  that  ratifies  my  high  command, 
That  thus  I  will ;  and  what  I  will  shall  stand. 
This  said,  his  kingly  brow  the  Sire  inclined, 
The  large  black  curls  fell  awful  from  behind, 
Thick  shadowing  the  stern  forehead  of  the  God  : 
Olympus  trembled  at  the  MIGHTY  NOD. 
The  Goddess  smiled  ;  and,  with  a  sudden  leap, 
From  the  high  mountain  plunged  into  the  deep. 
But  Jove  repair'd  to  his  celestial  towers, 
And  as  he  rose,  uprose  the  immortal  powers. 
In  ranks  on  either  side  the  assembly  cast, 
Bow'd  down,  and  did  obeisance  as  he  past, 
To  him  enthroned,"  &o. 

'Poii  our  honour,  Tickel,  or  Additsoii,  or  both,  have  acquitted  themselves 
admirably.  They  have  deviated  a  little  too  much  from  the  words,  but 
they  have  preserved  the  spirit  of  Homer,— and  they  need  not  shrink  from 
comparison  with  the  best  of  their  competitors. 

But  where  all  this  while  has  been  sleepinjr  old  Clianman  ?  Whv.  \vo  Imve 
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"  To  tby  prayer  my  eminent  head  shall  move, 
Which  is  the  great  sign  of  my  will  with  all  the  immortal  states; 
Irrevocable;  never  fails;  never  without  the  rates 
Of  all  powers  else;  when  my  head  bows,  all  heads  bow  with  it  still, 
As  their  first  mover,  and  gives  power  to  any  work  I  will. 
Jle  said  ;  and  his  black  eyebrows  bent ;  above  his  deathless  head 
Th'  ambrosian  curls  flowed  ;  great  heaven  shook ;  and  both  were  severed, 
Their  counsels  broken.     To  the  depth  of  Neptune's  kingdom  dived 
Thetis  from  Heaven's  height ;  Jove  arose,  and  all  the  Gods  received 
(All  rising  from  their  thrones)  their  Sire,  attending  to  his  court. 
None  sat,  when  he  rose  ;  none  delayed  the  furnishing  his  port, 
Till  he  came  near — all  met  with  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  throne,"  &c. 

The  old  boy' had  certainly  a  fiery  portance,  rapture."   And  again, "  for 

spirit,  and  an  energetic  style.     Be  my  other  fresh' fry,  let  them  fry  in 

satisfied  to  skip  or  slur  over  all  his  their  foolish  galls ;  nothing  so  much 

asperities,  and  roughnesses ;  as  you  weighed  as  the  barking  of  puppies, 

value  your  life,  to  steer  clear  of  his  or  foisting-hounds ;  too  vile  to  think 

jaw-breakers ;  and  shut  your  eyes,  if  of  our  sacred  Homer,  or  set  their 

you  can,  against  the  bold  blunders  profane     feet    within    their    lives' 

that  he  dashes  into  your  face,  and  lengths  of  his  threshold." 
you  may  often  be  roused  and  ele-         Ihe  old  bouncing  buck  then  tells 

vatcd  by  his  Iliad.  He  himself  thought  us,  that  he  has  "  not  left  behind  him 

his  translation  a  great  work.     He  any  of  his  (Homer's)  sentence,  ele- 

speaks  of  "  the  frontless  detractions  gance,  height,  intention,  and  inveii- 

ofsomestupidignorantsthat,nomore  tion" — and  then  to  shew  his  humi- 

knowing  me  than  their  own  beastly  lity,  he  saith,  "  I  know  I  cannot  too 

ends,  and  I  ever  (to  my  knowledge)  much  diminish  arid  divest  myself," 

blest  from  their  sight,  whisper  behind  which  he  does  by  elsewhere  inform- 

me — vilifying  of  my  translation  ;  out  ing  us  that  he    translated  the  last 

of  the  French  affirming  them,"  &c.  twelve  books  in  fifteen  weeks!  We 

and  afterwards  saith  of  the  judicious  must  have  an  article  on  Chapman, 
reader,  "  that  he  will   easily  see  I         Mercy  on  us !  here  is  that  little 

understand  the  understandings  of  all  thick,  black,   beast—  Old  Hobbes — 

other  interpreters,  and  commenters,  We  mean  his  Homer.     Hark  ! 
in  places  of  his  utmost  depth,  im- 

"  But  go,  lest  she  observe  what  you  do  here. 
I'll  give  a  nod  to  all  that  you  have  spoken  ; 
That  you  may  safely  trust  to,  and  not  fear — 
A  nod  from  me  is  an  unfailing  token. 
This  said,  with  his  black  bcows  he  to  her  nodded, 
Wherewith  displayed  were  his  locks  divine ; 
Olympus  shook  at  stirring  of  his  godhead, 
And  Thetis  from  it  junip'd  into  the  brine. 
And  Jupiter  unto  his  house  went  down  ! 
The  gods  arose  and  waited  on  him  thither ; 
But  unto  Juno  it  was  not  unknown 
That  he  and  Thetis  had  conferr'd  together,"  &c. 

This  is  the  unconscious  grotesque,  and  burlesque  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  will  never,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  be  carried  farther  by 
any  mortal-Momus  aping  Apollo. 

It  is  our  intention  to  have  several— perhaps  six,  articles  on  Sotheby — 
like  and  unlike  this  one ;  and  before  Christmas,  his  merits,  which  are  of 
the  highest  order,  will  be  admired  wherever  Maga  cheers  human  life. 
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No.  LVI. 

XPH  A'EN  STMnOSIfl  KTAIKHN  HEPINISSOMENAnN 
HAEA  KttTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

2. 

PHOC.  ap.  Ath. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning, "  'Tis  BIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WINEBIBBING  PEOPLE, 

NOT  TO  LET  THE  JUG  PACE  BOUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE  J 
BUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'ft's— 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr, 

SCENE — The  Snuggery — Time,  Nine  o'clock — Present,  NORTH,  TICKLER, 
and  SHEPHERD —  Tea,  Coffee,  Caulkers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c, 

SHEPHERD. 

Receet  the  passage,  again,  sir — for  oh !  but  it's  beautifu',  and  I  couldna 
hae  believed  that  it  was  Milton's. 

TICKLER. 

Milton  is  worth  all  your  modern  poets  in  a  lump,  were  you  to  multiply 
them  by— - 

SHEPHERD. 

But  we  shanna  put  them  a'  into  a  lump,  Mr  Tickler — nor  multiply  their 
multiplicand  by  any  multiplicawtor  whatsomever ;  for  I  hae  nae  notion  o' 
slumpin'  inspiration  in  that  gate,  a  sair  injustice  to  a'  individual  Genie.  Let 
ilka  poet,  great  and  sma',  staun'  on  his  ain  feet,  and  no  be  afeard  o'  the  takin' 
o'  his  altitude,  by  quadrants  in  the  hauns  o'  geometrical  critics — accepp 
them  that  sits  on  ane  anither's  knees,  and  they  may  just  keep  sittin'  there  ; 
and  them  that  tries  to  owertap  their  betters,  by  getting  theirsells  hoisted 
up  upon  stools  or  tables — to  say  little  or  naething  o  twa  three  mair  wha  shall 
be  nameless,  that  speels  up  the  backs  o'  the  brither-bards,  and  look  proudly 
alang  the  heads  o'  the  crood,  seemingly  higher  by  head  and  shouthers  than 
their  supporters  and  elevators,  but  wha  are  sure  to  get  a  fa'  at  last — and 
then,  wae's  me !  they're  trampled  aneath  hoofs,  and  never  mair  recover 
either  their  hats  or  their  laurels.  But  receet  the  passage  again,  Mr  North. 

NORTH  (recites). 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied — for  bird  and  beast, 
These  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  lair, 
Had  slunk — all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale — 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sang. 
Silence  was  pleased.    Then  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires.    Hesperus,  who  led 
The  starry  host,  shone  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

SHEPHERD. 

How  beautifully  progressive,  sir,  up  to  the  tapmost  pitch  o'  nocturnal 
beauty ! 
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NORTH. 

Seemingly  most  simple,  James,  yet,  believe  me,  steeped,  every  syllable 
and  sentence,  in  imagination.  Had  it  not  been  so,  be  assured,  the  "  divine 
Milton"  had  never  introduced  so  long  a  description  into  Paradise  Lost. 
Natural  it  might  have  been,  without  being  imaginative ;  but,  in  that  case, 
it  would  have  disfigured  instead  of  improving  the  poem. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  may  be  sae.  I  ken  naething,  for  my  ain  pairt,  about  imagination— 
that's  to  say,  the  secret  o'  its  power.  For  I'm  a  poet,  and  nae  metaphysi- 
cian ;  whereas  the  late  Dr  Thomas  Brown — wha,  by  the  by,  was  aye  unco 
kind  to  me — was  a  metaphysician,  but  nae  poet. 

NORTH. 

Coleridge  is  both — so  is  Wordsworth— so  is  Bowles — and  so  was  Byron. 
For  my  own  part,  James,  I  am  neither—— 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  true. 

NORTH. 

What's  true,  sir  ?    Do  you  dare  to  say  that  I  am  not  sup—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  wullin',  Mr  North,  to  alloo  ye  the  possession  o'  a'  the  powers  that 
ever  glorified  humanity,  gin  you  would  but  gie  ower  layin  traps  for  com- 
pliments to  your  genius  and  tawlons — fishin'  for  flatteries,  no  only  frae  the 
likes  o'  me— for  that  I  can  understaun'  and  sympatheese  wi' — but  frae  fules 
and  sumphs  o'  a'  ages  and  sexes — sometimes  wi'  the  flea,  and  sometimes 
wi'  t^e  worm — ana  sometimes  wi'  the  baggy  mennon — and  sometimes  wi' 
the  sawmon-rae — and,  when  nae  bait  '11  catch  them,  wi'  the  verra  naked 
hyeuck,  or  a  girn ! 

NORTH. 

I  acknowledge — I  confess — I  glory  in  that  impeachment.  Without  sym- 
pathy, James,  there  is 

"  A  craving  void  left  aching  at  my  heart." 

*Tis  like  the  air  I  breathe — without  it  I  die.  That's  the  secret  of  my  seem- 
ing love  of 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  weel — I  believe  you— judging  by  mysell — but  what  o'  the  passage  ? 

NORTH. 

The  imagination,  therein,  my  dear  Shepherd,  is  conceivable  to  be,  either 
in  the  successive  objects  or  portions  of  descriptions,  that  is,  severally,  in 
each ;  or  not  in  each  singly,  but  in  the  conjunction  of  them  in  the  whole. 

SHEPHERD. 

Or  baith  ways  at  ance. 

NORTH. 

True.  What  then,  may  be  the  Imagination  of  the  successive  members  of 
the  whole  ?  Rather,  is  there  any,  and  what  is  it,  in  them,  in  this  example? 
For  it  may  be  whatever  it  is  in  real  objects. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  perplexed  already — what's  your  wull  ? 

NORTH. 

There  appears  to  be  much  of  that  kind  of  Imagination  which  consists  in 
infused  animation  and  undefined  incipient  Impersonation.  "  Now  came 
still  evening  on,"  and  "  Twilight  grey  had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things 
clad."  "  Silence  accompanied." 

SHEPHERD. 

You  say  richt,  sir — three  impersonifications. 

NORTH. 

If  I  could  suppose  that  here  were  meant  to  be  introduced  three  distinct 
figured  personages,  taken  out  of  Italian  poetry,  and  all  sorts  of  poetical 
writing,  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  I  should  be  sorry.  I  hope  and  confide 
that  Milton  meant  no  more  than  that  degree  of  alteration  of  things  from 
their  reality  which  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon  us,  in  certain  proper  moods 
of  contemplating  them. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Imaginative  moods.  *  t'.;. 

NORTH. 

Try  to  consider  each  expression  as  literally  as  you  can,  and  suppose  that 
Milton  meant  to  represent  the  objects  as  nearly  what  they  are,  to  the  simple 
understanding,  as. poetical  feeling,  predominant,  would"  suffer  him.  Try 
how  much  the  word  Evening  is  forced  from  meaning  the  mere  season  or 
hour.  "  Came  on"  seems  to  mean  more  than  that  the  Evening  succeeded  to 
the  day.  In  the  first  place,  it  severs  the  hour,  as  having  a  unity  in  itself; 
in  the  next,  it  attributes  to  the  season  a  power  of  advancing,  an  energy  of 
progress  of  its  own. 

TICKLER. 

Come,  be  clear,  North — no  mysticism. 

NORTH. 

What !  are  you  listening  ?  Detur,  that  the  proper  idea  of  Evening  to  the  un- 
derstanding, is  of  a  certain  state  of  external  affairs,  then  co-existent  with  a 
particular  portion  of  diurnal  rotation : — Detur,  that  the  natural  idea  of 
Evening  superadds  to  this  something  of  positiveness  in  the  season  of  exist- 
ence, of  unity,  a  distinct  entity  in  it. 

TICKLER. 

Begin  then,  my  metaphysical  master,  with  an  explanation  of  the  natural 
idea  of  Evening,  and  then  shew  us  what  of  Poetry  or  Imagination — if  any—- 
Milton has  added,  out  of  his  divine  mind,  to  that  Idea. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  richt  method  o'  procedure,  sure  aneuch,  Mr  North.  Mi- 
Tickler's  a  clear  headed  tyke. 

NORTH. 

You  will  observe  then  that  the  accustomed  idea  of  Evening  has  in  it  a  de- 
gree of  work  of  imagination,  since  in  it  that  darkness,  or  less,  light,  which 
is  merely  the  state,  or  fact,  of  certain  objects  being  less  illuminated  than 
for  some  time  past  they  have  been,  is  conceived  by  us,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  positive  existing  dusk ;  and  in  the  second,  as  brought  on  by  a  certain 
hour  or  season,  which  hour  or  season,  being  in  effect  nothing  but  a  portion 
of  the  admeasurement  of  time,  appears  to  us  to  be  made  up,  and  consist 
of,  in  part,  those  appearances  in  nature  which  are  merely  its  accompani- 
ments,— amongst  others,  for  instance,  of  that  very  darkness  which  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  bring ; — the  hour,  properly  considered,  can  bring 
nothing :  it  can  only  coexist  with  other  things,  or  become  existent  along 
with  them.  And  in  all  ideas  of  day,  night,  seasons,  &c.,  there  is  such  illu- 
sion. 

TICKLER. 

As  the  old  Schoolmen  used  to  say, 

"  In  omnem  sensus  actum  influit  Imaginatio." 

NORTH. 

Correctly  quoted,  Tim?  Nevertheless,  there  must  be  an  idea  of  Evening, 
which  being;  the  universal  idea,  and  as  necessarily  conceived  by  the  human 
understanding  as  that  the  Sun  sets,  though  mixed  in  part  of  illusory  con- 
ception, is  not,  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  to  be  accounted  imagination. 

TICKLER. 

Granted. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  take,  then,  this  accustomed,  simple,  necessary  idea,  and  see  how  far 
the  expressions  of  the  passage  in  question  go  beyond  it.  It  shall  then  appear, 
that  in  Milton's  expressions  there  is  conceived  something  more,  namely,  of 
the  motion  of  that  which  has  no  motion ;  and,  as  I  think,  of  an  energy,  and 
almost  a  will  of  motion  in  itself.  In  some  way,  the  words  are  lifted  out  of 
prose,  and  but  a  little  way.  The  epithet  "  still,"  though  as  ordinary  an 
epithet  to  Evening  as  you  can  find,  enhances  the  effect,  the  separation  of 
Evening,  from  being  nothing  but  a  state,  with  time,  of  external  existence. 

TICKLER. 

But  you  must  mak«  aut  more  distinctly,  sir,  the  division  between  the  na<- 
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tural  imagination  which  is  in  our  usual  idea  of  Evening,  and  the  heightened 
imagination  that  is  in  Milton's  expressions. 

NORTH. 

I  will.  If  you  go  through  the  description,  you  find,  as  to  each  object 
of  thought,  some  heightening  of  the  same  sort.  "  Twilight  had  clad" — 
an  energy  of  action.  Even  "  Silence  accompanied" — is  an  act, — and  an 
act  of  that  which  is  so  far  from  being  something,  that  it  is  not  even  the 
negation  of  an  entity,  but  the  negation  of  certain  actions  of  entities.  Be- 
sides, whatever  it  is,  it  is  included  in  the  state  of  external  things.  It  does  not 
"  accompany."  "  Hesperus  that  led" — "  host" — "  rode  brightest," — "  cloud- 
ed majesty," — "  queen" — "  unveiled  her  light," — observe  here  is,  at  every 
point  almost,  a  heightening  from  the  inanimate  reality.  The  only  part  of 
the  description  which  is  without  alteration  from  reality,is  bird  and  beast,  they 
being  already  animate.  What  is  to  be  remarked,  in  respect  to  them,  is  mere- 
ly the  -generalizing  way  in  which  they  are  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  the 
word  "slunk."  Now,  supposing  the  description  to  be  a  tolerably  good  one, 
we  may  say  that  every  step  of  it  falls  under  imagination,  severally.  The 
objects  being  either  such  as  naturally  affect  imagination  without  any  height- 
ening from  the  peculiar  and  strong  feelings  of  the  poet,  or  being  brought 
under  imagination,  or  their  natural  imagination  enhanced  by  such  heighten- 
ings.  The  nightingale  singing  sole,  is  in  herself  an  object  to  imagination. 
I  do  not  take  "  living  sapphires"  to  have  the  sense  of  that  infused  animation 
which  belongs  to  impersonation,  but  merely  the  effect  to  the  eye.  The 
firmament  "  glowed"  may  have  a  slight  degree  of  imagination.  There  is, 
something  in  the  conception  beyond  what  the  cold  understanding  gives. 

TICKLER. 

You  have  explained  your  meaning  well,  sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Middling 

NORTH. 

Is  there,  then,  I  ask,  gentlemen,  besides  this  imagination  in  the  pails,  any 
imaginative  effect  in  the  whole,  that  is,  an  effect  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  parts?  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is,  and  that  the 
impression  which  is  left  from  the  whole  is  that  of  a  LIVING  CALM. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  Leevin'  Cawm ! 

NORTH. 

If  so,  the  contribution  of  every  part  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  intelli- 
gible. The  stillness  throughout — the  song  that  does  not  disturb  silence — 
the  lights  so  serene  and  yet  pregnant  with  life — the  infused  animation  of 
every  object  that  has  not — and  the  sufficiency  of  animation  in  those  that 
have  it — have  all  a  perfect  propriety.  It  may  not  belong  exactly  to  the 
question  I  am  considering—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What  question  ? 

NORTH. 

though  it  does  to  the  poetical  analysis  of  the  passage,  to  show  the 

skilful  progress  of  impressiveness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ah,  ah !  ma  man !  You're  borrowin'  frae  me  noo — for  that's  the  verra 
first  observe  I  made  on  your  selectin'  the  passage. 

NORTH. 

So  much  the  better,  James.  Observe  then,  on  the  whole,  each  object 
rising  in  this  respect  above  another — and  yet  not  by  a  scale.  For  instance, 
Avheu  real  living  creatures  are  introduced,  it  is  done  in  gradation,  first,  those 
that  sloop,  then  the  night-singer,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  animal  natural  life 
is  raised  to  its  height,  by  the  line  "  She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant 
sung."  And  immediately  a  groat  tranquillization  follows,  and  that  animal 
vitality  is  blotted  out  by  insensate  things,  and  no  pulse  or  breathing  is 
more,  save  those  which  circulate  in  space,  and  in  the  bosom  of  universal 
nature. 
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-     SHEPHERD. 

Still  following  out  ma  original  idea ! 

NORTH. 

Detury  that  all  I  have  said  is  right — here  is  then  shewn  by  an  instance 
what  is  meant  properly  by  a  poetical  description — that  is  to  say,  of  many 
ways  believed,  one  way  is  shewn  in  which  a  description  is  placed  under 
the  reign  of  Imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aneuch.  Be  dune,  sir. 

NORTH. 

This  is  the  preparatory  part  of  the  enquiry.  Then  ensues  this  other 
question — What  is  in  this  instance  the  character,  quality,  nature  of  the 
affection  of  imagination  ?  It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  essentially 
feeling.  Secondly,  that  it  is  feeling  of  a  singular,  remote,  and  rather  mys- 
terious kind.  Thirdly,  the  feeling  is  that  which  accompanies  and  enters 
into  the  lower  degrees  of  impersonation.  If  the  impression  resulting  from 
the  whole,  is  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  by  the  expression,  a 
LIVING  CALM,  this  belongs  to  the  same  mode  of  imagination.  It  is  as  if  the 
vast  and  deep  tranquillity,  the  very  rest  and  peace,  were  self-conscious. 

TICKLER. 

You're  a  clever  lad,  Kit,  Perge  Puer. 

NORTH. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  repeat,  that  in  this  particular  act  or  mode  of 
imagination,  the  analysis  of  imagination  gives  this  form,  which  always 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  essential  and  proper  form  of  imagination,  viz. 
that  an  object  being  given  to  the  understanding,  by  a  new  and  further  in- 
tellectual act,  a  feeling  not  proper  to  the  object  (that  is,  not  proper  to  it  in  its 
truth,  as  conceived  by  the  understanding)  is  superinduced  upon  it.  Try 
this  in  one  or  two  instances.  "  Silence  was  pleased."  What  is  given  to  the 
understanding  ?  The  noiselessness  and  hush  of  night — and  song  delighting 
the  ear,  and  not  disturbing  to  the  heart,  but  rather  quickening  and  deepen- 
ing the  affection,  produced  by  the  general  hush  and  repose.  But  herein 
moved  imagination  perceives  a  listening  spirit  of  silence— and  that  pleasure 
which  is  felt  by  the  bodily  imagined  witness,  the  poet,  or  any  other,  and 
that  non- disturbance  and  rather  vivifying  and  intensifying  of  his  affection 
of  stillness  and  peace,  is,  by  a  turn  of  imagination,  transferred  to  that  spirit 
which  is  conceived  to  be  pleased  with,  and,  instead  of  being  annihilated,  to 
exist  in  more  animation  by  virtue  of  those  sounds.  There  is  here  both  a 
production  and  a  variation  of  thought,  beyond  or  after,  or  from  what  is 
given,  proper  to  the  understanding.  Is  there,  by  means  of  these  further  in- 
tellectual acts,  any  new  different  feeling  induced  towards  the  object  of  the 
understanding  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is,  though  the  difference  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  define.  For  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should  look  with  the  same 
affection  of  feeling  on  objects  materially  different,  though  it  is  often  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  our  feeling  is,  especially  towards  objects  which  do  not 
affect  us  with  strong  emotion ;  as  indeed  very  many  of  the  feelings  of  ima- 
gination are  of  so  slight,  delicate,  fine  a  kind,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
speak  of  them,  or  to  call  them  feeling,  they  are  so  infinitely  remote  from  the 
vehement,  and  possessing  power  of  ordinary  passion.  Our  feeling,  or  the 
affection  of  pur  mind,  the  disposition  to  feel,  cannot  be  the  same  towards 
objects  so  different  as  the  actual  silence  of  nature,  and  that  vivified  silence 
having  a  soul  into  which  song  is  instilled.  The  affection  with  which  wo 
consider  silence  itself,  including  in  it  the  idea  of  tranquillity,  is  that  of  tran 
quillity  mixed  with  something  of  solemnity,  and  from  its  vacancy  of  fear. 
But  if  silence  is  considered  as  "  LIVING,"  the  sense  of  solemnity  is  taken  off 
in  some  degree,  that  of  fear  altogether. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  thank  Heaven,  this  metafeesical  enquiry,  for  it  was  nae  less,  into 
the  natur  o'  imagination,  is  owre,  and  that  I  hae  survived  it,  though  rather  a 
wee  fentish — sae  let's  drap  in  a  thummle-fu'  o'  cogniac  intil  this— is't  the 
seventh  or  audit 'cup,  think  ye,  sir,  o'  coffee— and  fortified  by  the  speerit, 
I  wad  fain  trust  that  sae  I  shall  be  able  to  endure  the  severest  conversation 
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it  is  in  the  power  o'  man  to  inflick.    Mr  Tickler,  spoot  you,  in  your  turn,  a 
screed  o'  Milton. 

TICKLER. 

The  other  Shape, 

If  Shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on, 
Satan  was  now  at  hand— — • 

SHEPHERD  (looking  round.) 
What  said  ye  ?  Sawtan  at  haun' ! 

NORTH. 

Speak  of  the  Devil  and  he'll  appear,  is  a  general  rule,  my  dear  James, 
subject  to  an  occasional  exception.  Regain  your  composure. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  fearsome  passage. 

TICKLER  (taking  NORTH'S  crutch  under  his  arm  and  imitating  the  voice, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent") 

In  this  sublime  passage,  the  power  of  Imagination  is  at  its  height.  This 
Being,  who,  at  the  gates  of  hell,  offers  combat  to  Satan,  has  not  even  yet  been 
named,  as  if  the  poet  were  so  lost  in  the  emotion  accompanying  the  sight 
of  the  phantom  he  had  himself  conjured  up,  that  even  a  very  name  had 
not  risen  yet  for  what  was  so  unsubstantial.  He  scarcely  dares  to  call  it  by 
the  vague  term  "  Shape ;"  but  as  soon  as  he  does  so,  qualifies  even  that 
approach  to  substantiality,  by  saying,  "  if  Shape  it  might  be  called,  which 
shape  had  none  distinguishable,"  or  "  substance  might  be  called  that 
shadow  seemed."  Then  he  adds  that  still  farther  feeling  of  unreality — 
"  each  seemed  either,"  that  is,  substance  seemed  shadow,  shadow  seemed 
substance.  Thus  uncertain  in  its  horror  to  his  eyes,  "  black  it  seemed  as 
night ;"  not  utterjdarkness,  but  something  black  and  grim, "darkness  visible" 
—fierce — not  as  a  Fury — for  that  would  be  something  too  definite,  since  the 
image  of  a  fury  is  of  something  conceived  to  exist — but  fierce  as  ten  furies, 
an  expression  in  which  all  individuality  is  lost,  and  nothing  conveyed  to  the 
mind  but  an  idea  of  aggregated  and  accumulated  fierceness.  "  Terrible  as 
hell"  is  still  more  vague,  and  purposely  so,  or  rather  so  under  the  power  of 
the  emotion ;  yet  in  all  this  obscurity,  unsubstantiality  and  shadowiness,  it 
shook  a  dreadful  dart,  (observe^how  much  effect  js  in  that  word,  it,)  something 
not  described  by  any  quality,  as  of  size  or  shape,  but  merely  "  dreadful" — 
how,  why,  or  in  what  dreadful,  we  know  not ;  while  this  motion  of  its 
weapon  directs  the  mind  to  look  on  the  Shape  that  brandishes  it,  and  lo! 
that  which  seemed  its  head — not  its  head,  but  that  which  in  that  fury- 
haunted  and  infernal  darkness  seemed  its  head — the  likeness — not  the  reality 
>— but  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on !  Poetry  alone  could  give  such 
an  Imagination  as  this — for  painting  would  at  once  of  necessity  give  out- 
lines, features,  zealities,  which,  however  enveloped  in  obscurity,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  fearful  effect,  and  embody  too  sensibly  the  here  almost  unem- 
bodied  attributes  of  this  seeming,  shadowy,  threatening,  scarcely-existing, 
yet  most  terrific  Impersonation ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Had  ma  twa  een  been  shut  the  noo,  like  them  o'  a  Methodist  minister 
-sayin'  grace,  I  could  hae  sworn  that  you  was  Mr  North,  Mr  Tickler.  His 
verra  vice  I  And  then,  as  to  the  matter,  the  same  licht  o'  truth  fitfully  bricht- 
,enin'  tin  o  ugh  the  glimmer  or  gloom  o'  a  mair  or  less  perfeck  incomprehen- 
sibility An'  that's  what  you  twa  chiels  ca'  pheelosoficcal  creetyschism  ? 

TICKLER. 

Pray  recite,  James,  a  passage  from  the  Excursion,  that  I  may  make  it 
undeigo  a  similar  process  of  investigation  into  the  principles  of  composi- 
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SHEPHERD. 

Mee  receet  a  passage  frae  the  Excursion  ? 

NORTH. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  that  Poem,  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

The  Excursion  is  full  of  line  poetry,  but  it  is  not  what  the  author  intended 
it  to  be,  and  believes  that  it  is— a  Great  Poem.  Mr  Wordsworth  cannot  con- 
ceive a  mighty  plan.  His  imagination  is  of  the  first  order ;  but  his  intellect 
does  not  seem  to  me,  who  belong,  you  know,  North,  to  the  old  school,  com- 
manding and  comprehensive.  His  mind  has  many  noble  visions,  but  they 
come  and  go,  each  in  its  own  glory  ;  a  phantasmagorial  procession,  beauti- 
ful, splendid,  sublime,  but  not  anywhere  forming  a  Whole,  on  which  the 
spectator  can  gaze,  entranced  by  the  power  of  unity. 

SHEPHERD. 

Entranced  by  the  power  o' JJnity !  Havers — clavers  ! 

TICKLER. 

Considered  as  a  work  that  is  to  hand  down  his  name  to  future  ages, 
among  those  of  our  great  English  poets,  our  Spensers  and  our  Miltons,  I 
must  think  it  a  failure,  and  that  it  will  for  ever  exclude  him  from  that  band 
of  immortals.  But  you  have  taught  me,  sir,  to  see  that  it  contains  passages 
of  such  surpassing  excellence,  in  the  description  of  external  nature,  and  in 
the  delineation  of  feeling,  passion,  and  thought,  that  I  think  they  may  be 
set  by  the  side  of  the  best  passages  of  a  similar  kind  to  be  found  within 
the  whole  range  of  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  praise  aneuch  to  satisfy  ony  reasonable  man. 

,  "n".,  NORTH. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  but  of 
ourselves 

SHEPHERD.  ,v'..|<1 

And  the  warld. 

NORTH. 

My  admiration  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  genius  is  well  known  to  the  universe* 
and  lias  often  been  expressed  with  more  enthusiasm  than  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  sympathies  even  of  the  wisest.  I  hope  it  is  nevertheless 
judicious;  and  I  have  always  given  reasons  for  my  delight  in  his  works. 
But  the  admiration  of  some  of  his  critics  has,  of  late  years,  been  any  thing 
but  judicious;  and  the  language  in  which  it  has  been  expressed,  so  out- 
rageous, as  to  do  greater  injury  to  his  just  and  fair  fame,  than  all  the  attacks 
of  his  mightiest  or  meanest  enemies.  The  Excursion  has  been  often  com- 
pared by  the  cockneys  with  Paradise  Lost ;  and  that  portion  of  the  Reading 
Public  who  know  something  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry,  but  not  much, 
have  become  indignant  and  disgusted  at  such  foolery,  and  transferred,  un- 
consciously, to  the  bard  himself  some  of  those  migenial  feelings  with  which 
it  was  inevitable  and  right  that  they  should  regard  the  idiots  who  had  set 
him  up  as  their  idol.  His  genius  is  indeed  worthy  of  far  other  worship. 

TICKLER. 

With  Milton  !  Shakspeare !  forsooth !  Why,  Paradise  Lost  is,  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  civilized  world,  declared  to  be  the  grandest  and  most  sublime 
poem  that  ever  emanated  from  the  mind  of  man,  equally  so  in  conception 
and  in  execution.  It  embraces  all  that  human  beings  can  feel  or  com- 
prehend of  themselves,  their  origin,  and  their  destiny.  The  Excursion 
is  an  eloquent  and  poetical  journal  of  a  few  days'  A\  alk  among  the  mountains 
of  the  north  of  England,  kept  by  one  of  the  party,  in  which  every  syllable, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that  was  uttered  by  tl.c  throe  friends,  was  care- 
fully recorded,  and  many  connecting  descriptions  introduced  by  the  jour-, 
nalist  himself,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  trio  \\lio  had  "  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse."  I  have  said  enough  already  to  expose  the  frantic  folly  ol 
those  who  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Excursion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Quite  aneuch. 

NORTH. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  you  so  reasonable,  Tickler. 
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TICKLER. 
Nay,  I  am  even  an  enthusiastic  Wordsworthian. 

NORTH. 

Although  the  Plan  of  the  Excursion  is  altogether  inartificial,  and  far  from 
felicitous  in  any  respect,  yet  it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's very  original  genius,  which  delights  in  description  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  beautiful  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens  above  the  earth,  and  which 
is,  on  all  such  occasions,  truly  creative.  The  Three  Friends  wander  where- 
ever  the  wind  wafts  thorn,  poetizing  and  philosophizing  in  the  solitudes." 
Sometimes  the  objects  b afore  them  awaken  their  spirits— the  rocks,  or  the 
houses,  or  the  clouds — and  not  unfrequently  they  forget  "  the  visible  diur- 
nal sphere,"  and,  in  fine  flights  of  imagination,  visit  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  "  impulses  of  deeper  kind  that  come  to  them  in  solitude," 
they  delightedly  obey;  and  soon  as  those  impulses  cease,  they  are  all 
equally  willing,  according  to  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity,  to  cross  the 
thresholds  of  "  huts  where  poor  men  lie,"  and  to  converse  of,  or  with  them, 
cheerfully  and  benignantly ;  or  when  more  solemn  thoughts  again  arise,  to 
walk  into  the  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,  and  muse  and  meditate 
among  the  stoneless  turfs  above  the  humble  dead,  or  among  the  pillars  of 
the  sacred  pile,  on  which  hang  the  escutcheons,  or  are  painted  the  armorial 
bearings  or  the  high-born  ancestry  of  hall  and  castle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  sir,  these  Books  arc  delichtfu' — divine. 

NORTH. 

I  love  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear  James.   They  are  divine. 

TICKLER. 

Would  that  all  those  exquisite  pictures  had  been  by  themselves,  without 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  clumsy  plan — if  plan  it  may  be  cflled. 

NORTH. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  parallel  might  be  drawn,  though  I  have  no  intention 
now  of  doing  so,  between  the  Excursion  and  the  Task.  Wordsworth,  if  not 
by  nature,  certainly  by  the  influences  of  his  life,  has  far  higher  enthusiasm 
of  soul  than  Cowper.  He  has  seen  far  more  of  the  glories  of  creation  than 
it  was  given  that  other  great  poet  to  see ;  and  hence,  when  he  speaks  of 
external  nature,  his  strains  are  generally  of  a  loftier  mood.  But  Cowper 
was  not  ambitious — and  Wordsworth's  chief  fault  is  ambition.  The  author 
of  The  Task  loved  nature  for  her  own  sake — the  author  of  The  Excursion 
loves  her  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  power  which  she  inspires  within  him — 
for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  that  his  gifted  spirit  flings  over  all  her  cliffs,  and 
infuses  into  all  her  torrents.  It  often  requires  great  effort  to  follow  Words- 
worth in  his  hymns — nor  can  any  reader  do  so  who  has  not  enjoyed  some 
of  the  same  privileges  in  youth  that  have  all  his  life  long  been  open  to  that 
poet — above  all,  the  privileges  of  freedom  from  this  world's  carking  cares, 
enjoyed  to  the  uttermost  among  the  steadfast  spectacles,  or  sudden  appari- 
tions of  nature.  But  almost  all  persons  alike,  who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
country  at  all,  can  go  along  with  Cowper.  Fields,  hedge-rows,  groves,  gar- 
dens, all  common  rural  sights  and  sounds,  and  those  too  of  all  the  seasons, 
are  realized  in  The  Task,  so  easily  and  naturally,  that  we  see  and  hear  as 
we  read,  with  minds  seldom,  perhaps,  greatly  elevated  above  the  every-day 
mood,  but  touched  with  gentle  and  purest  pleasure,  and  filled  with  a  thou- 
sand delightful  memories.  Wordsworth's  finest  strains  can  be  felt  or  un- 
derstood only  when  our  imagination  is  ready  to  ascend  to  its  highest 
sphere — and  to  the  uninitiated  they  must  be  unintelligible,  and  that  is  in- 
deed their  very  highest  praise.  But  the  finest  things  in  The  Task  may  be 
enjoyed  at  all  times,  and  almost  by  every  cultivated  mind.  That  too  is  their 
highest  praise.  To  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  poetry  the  palm  should  be 
given,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  know  which  of  the  two 
must  bo  th(*  more  popular.  Were  it  for  nothing  else  than  its  rural  descrip- 
tions, The  Task  would  still  be  a  favourite  poem  with  almost  all  classes 
of  readers.  Noble  as  they  are,  and,  in  our  opinion,  frequently  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  poetry,  the  rural  descriptions  of 
Wordsworth  (rural  is  but  a  poor  word  here)  can  never  be  sympathized 
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with  by  the  million,  for  not  ten  in  a  thousand  are,  by  constitution  or  custom, 
capable  to  understand  their  transcendent  excellence. 

TICKLER. 

There  must,  I  fear,  be  some  wrong-headedness  in  the  poet,  who,  from 
the  whole  range  of  human  life,  deliberately  selected  a  pedlar  for  his  highest 
philosophical  character  in  a  philosophical  poem. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  abuse  pedlars,  Mr  Tickler,    In  Scotland  they're  aye  murder'd. 

TICKLER. 
Mr  Jeffrey  murder'd  the  pedlar  in  the  Excursion. 

SHEPHERD, 

Na.  Mr  Wordsworth. 

NORTH. 

Ko  impertinence,  gents, 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  wut  without  a  portion  o*  impertinence, 

NORTH. 
Therefore  I  am  never  witty. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then,  you  see,  you  may  be  impertinent,  as  you  W88  the  noo,  not- 
withstanding. 

NORTH. 

The  first  twenty  pages  of  the  Excursion  enable  the  reader  to  know 
on  what  grounds,  and  for  what  reasons  Mr  Wordsworth  has  chosen,  in  a 
moral  work  of  the  highest  pretensions,  to  make  his  chief  and  most  autho- 
ritative interlocutor,  a  pedlar.  Much  small  wit  has  been  sported  on  the 
subject,  about  pieces  of  tape  and  riband,  thimbles,  penknives,  knee-buckles, 
pincushions,  and  other  pedlar-ware ;  and  perhaps  such  associations, 
and  others,  essentially  mean  or  paltry,  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
nect themselves  in  most,  or  all  minds,  with  the  idea  of  such  a  calling. 
There  is  neither  difficulty  nor  absurdity,  however,  in  believing  that  an 
individual,  richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts,  may  be  a  pedlar— and  cer- 
tainly that  mode  of  life  not  only  furnishes,  but  offers  the  best  opportuni- 
ties to  a  man  of  a  thoughtful  and  feeling  mind,  of  becoming  intimately  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  on-goings  of  humble  life.  Robert  Burns 
was  an  exciseman.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  there  is  wisdom 
in  the  choice  of  such  a  small  retired  merchant  for  the  chief  spokesman  in  a 
series  of  dialogues,  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  England  is  to  take 
a  part.  Of  many  things  spoken  of  in  those  dialogues,  such  a  pedlar,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  profession,  was  an  excellent  judge ;  but  of  many  more  the  know- 
ledge is  not  only  not  peculiarly  appropriate  toapedlar,  but  such  knowledge  as 
could  only,  I  conceive,  have  been  accumulated  and  mastered  by  a  man 
of  finished  classical  education.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  there  is  something 
absurd  in  his  language  about  Thebes,  and  "JPalmyra  central  in  the  desert," 
nor  less  so  in  the  profound  attention  with  which  he  listens  to  the  "Poet's"  still 
more  eloquent,  most  poetical,  and  philosophical  disquisition  on  the  origin 
of  the  heathen  mythology.  But  admitting  this,  none  but  the  shallowest  and 
weakest  minds  will  allow  themselves  to  oe  overcome  by  a  word.  Blot  out 
the  word  pedlar  from  the  poem,  substitute,  as  Charles'Lamb  well  remarked, 
the  word  palmer,  and  the  poem  is  then  relieved  from  this  puny  and  futile 
objection.  Let  his  previous  history  be  unknown — his  birth  and  parentage — 
and  let  him  be  merely  said  to  be  A  MAN  of  natural  genius,  great  powers  of 
reflection,  a  humane  spirit,  an  understanding  chiefly  cultivated  by  self-edu- 
cation, though  not  unenlightened  by  knowledge  of  history,  and  especially 
of  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  habits,  and  occupations,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  poor,  and  we  have  a  person  before  us,  entitled  to  walk  and  talk 
evan  with  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  if  so,  before  all  the  world. 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  help  m?  to  wheel 
round  yonder  sofa-bed  towards  the  right  flank  of  the  fire  ? 

SHKIMIERD. 

Surely,  sir — but  you're  no  gaun  to  sleep  ? 
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TICKLER. 

Why,  James,  I  waltzed  from  eleven  last  night  till  three  this  morning— 

SHEPHERD. 

You  what  ? 

TICKLER. 

Waltzed,  and  gallopaded,  and  mazourka'd. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  man's  mad. 

[TICKLER  lies  down  on  the  sofa-bed,  and  the  SHEPHERD  covers 
him  cozily  with  cloaks. 

TICKLER. 

Pastor  Fido ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wunner  what  Procrusty  wou'd  hae  thocht  o'  you,  sir  ? — Noo — dinna 
snore  nane.  Though  I  snore  mysell,  I  canna  thole't  in  ithers — that's  a 
gude  callant — say  your  prayers — shut  your  een — and  gang  to  sleep. 
Hushaby — hushaby — hushaby — hushaby  !  Remember  me,  sir,  to  a'  your 
freens  in  the  Land  o'  Nod — a  strange  shadowy  set,  an  unaccountable  gene- 
ration— leevin'  unner  laws  that  hae  subsisted  syne  the  Fa',  and  enjoyin'  sic 
a  perfeck  system  o'  misrepresentation,  that  nae  desire  hae  they  o'  Parlia- 
mentary Reform] 

CICKLER  (indistinctly.') 
A  plague  on  both  your  houses." 

SHEPHERD. 

His  een's  fast  glazin' — there's  a  bit  snorie — and  noo  I  think  that  may  be 
safely  ca'd  sleep. — {Starting  up)— Mr  North,  haud  ma  hauns ! 

NORTH. 
Hold  your  hands  !  What  do  you  mean,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  seized  just  then  wi'  a  shudderin'  impetus  to  murder  Mr  Tickler—- 
and had  there  been  a  knife  on  the  table,  I  do  devootly  believe  I  woud  hae 
nicked  his  craig. 

NORTH  (taking  his  crutch  from  its  corner.) ' 

I  cannot  just  exactly  say,  James,  that  I  altogether  like  the  expression  in 
these  eyes  of  yours  at  present.  Burke  indeed  is  dead — but  his  accomplices 
are  yet  alive— — « 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  man !  but  you're  easily  frichtened — you're  a  great  cooart .     • 
NORTH  {cautiously  restoring  the  crutch  to  its  corner,  while  he  still  eyes 

the  SHEPHERD.) 
Well  then — well — James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht,  sir — wheest.  Speak  loun,  and  ring  the  bell  saftly — for  eisters, 
and  we'll  cheat  Tickler  oot  o'  the  brodd. 

[Enter  the  Establishment  with  t  he  Oyster  board — the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred. 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  James,  let  us  suck  them  up  silently— not  to  disturb  Ti- 
mothy's dreams. 

SHEPHERD. 
Excessive  sappy ! 

NORTH. 
Very. 

SHEPHERD. 

Young  though  lusty— their  beards  are  no  grown  yet— ay,  here's  ane  wi' 
a  pair  o'  whuskers— — • 

NORTH. 
The  natural  history  of  the  oyster 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  sir  I  but  I'm  fonder  and  fonder  every  day  o'  the  study  o'  natural 
history. 

NORTH. 
You  have  Bewick,  I  know,  James,  at  your  finger-ends— • 
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SHEPHERD. 

Na— you  ken  nae  sic  thing.  I  hae  little  or  nae  knowledge  at  my  finger- 
ends,  or  ma  tongue-tip  either — it  lies  a'  in  my  brain  and  in  my  heart. 
When,  at  times,  the  ideas  come  flashing  out,  my  een  are  filled  wi'  fire— and 
when  the  emotions  come  flowin'  up,  wi'  water ;  at  least  in  the  ae  case  there's 
brichtness,  and  in  the  ither  a  haze.  Aften  the  twa  unite,  like  a  cloud,  veil- 
in',  but  no  hidin',  the  sun— like  radiance  on  dew,  shewin'  it  mair  translucent 
ere  it  melt  awa'  on  the  spring  buds  or  the  simmer  flowers — an  evanescence 
o'  liquid  lustre,  out  o'  whose  bosom  the  happy  thochts  flee  awa'  to  ither 
regions  o'  delicht,  like  bees  obeyin'  their  instincts,  that  lead  them,  without 
chart  or  compass,  to  every  nook  in  the  wilderness  where  blaws  a  family  o' 
heather-bells. 

„,-,!    „.,  NORTH. 

I  know  you  have  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  published  by  Mr  Murray — a 
delightful  volume — perhaps  the  most  so — nor  less  instructive  than  delight- 
ful— given  to  natural  history  since  White's  Selborne. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  gied  me't,  and  I  never  lend  byeucks  you  gied  me — for  to  lend  a 
byeuckis  to  lose  it — and  borrowin's  but  a  hypocritical  pretence  for  stealin', 
and  shou'd  be  punished  wi'  death— 

TICKLER. 

Without  benefit  of  clergy. 

SHEPHERD.  tc 

True,  indeed,  sir  j  a  clergyman  cou'd  be  o'  nae  benefit  to  sic  an  unjusti- 
fied sinner. 

NORTH. 

But  there  is  another  work,  James,  called  "  The  British  Naturalist,"  pub- 
lished by  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Arnott,  Ave-Maria-Lane,  which  I  must 
send  out  to  you  by  the  carrier 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  no  gie't  to  me  the  noo,  and  I'll  put  it  in  my  pouch  ? 

NORTH. 

'Tis  not  in  the  Snuggery.  Indeed,  at  present,  both  volumes  are  with 
Mrs  Gentle.  The  author  is  not  only  well  versed  in  natural  science,  but  lie 
js  a  close  observer  of  nature.  He  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  fine  ear,  and  writes, 
not  only  with  perspicuity,  but,  like  almost  all  good  naturalists,  with  elo- 
quence. He  views  his  subjects  in  those  masses  in  which  we  find  them 
grouped  in  nature ;  and  the  plant  or  the  animal  has  been  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  scenery,  and  the  general  and  particular  use — and  when  tliat 
arose  easily,  the  lesson  of  morality  or  natural  religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  plan,  I  jalouse,  at  aince  natural  and  feelosofical. 

NORTH. 

The  woodcuts  of  the  various  animals  and  insects  are  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr  W.  N.  Brooke — and  those  of  the  lake  and  the  brook  by  Mr 
Bonner,  from  drawings  by  Harry  Wilson,  Esq.,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
recently  published  some  interesting  Views  of  Foreign  Cities. 

SHEPHERD 

What  mean  ye,  sir,  by  the  Lake  and  the  Brook  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  the  first  volume  of  the  British  Naturalist  consists  of  parts,  entitled 
the  Mountain,  the  Lake,  the  River,  the  Sea,  the  Moor,  and  the  Brook. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  sure  to  remember  no  to  forget  to  keep  it  in  your  mind,  sir,  to  attend 
to  drappin'  a  hint  to  Mrs  Gentle,  that  ye  hae  promised  to  send  out  the  twa 
volumms  o'  the  British  Naturalist  to  Altrive — and  shou'd  they  only  be  in 
boards,  you  had  asweel  get  them  bun',  plainly  but  strangly,  for  wee  Jamie's 
mad  about  a'  crawlin',  creepin',  soomin',  and  fleein'  things,  and  I  think  o' 
getting  him  made  an  Honorary  Member  o'  the  Werneriau  Society. 

NORTH. 

I  will  send  you  out,  at  the  same  time,  my  dear  James,  "  Menageries," 
written,  I  am  told,  by  my  most  amiablo  and  ingenious  philosophic  friend, 
Charles  Knight,  l^ditor  (?)  of  the  Library  of  luitertaiuiug  Knowledge. 
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The  "  Tower  Menagerie,"  containing  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  con- 
tained in  that  establishment,  with  anecdotes  of  their  character  and  his- 
tory 

SHEPHERD. 

That  wull  be  a  feast  to  my  darling. 

NORTH. 

illustrated  by  portraits,  taken  from  life,  by  that  admirable  artist, Wil- 
liam Harvey,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Branston  and  Wright,  who  stand  in 
the  first  rank  of  their  profession. 

SHEPHERD;  ( 

He'll  wear  his  dear  een  out — God  bless  him—- on  the  lions,  teeggers,  and 
leopards — for  though  a  lamb  in  gentleness  o'  disposition,  the  fiercer  the 
animal,  the  deeper  drauchts  o'  delight  drinks  his  imagination  frae  the  rings 
o'  their  een,  and  the  spats  on  their  hide,  sae  wildlike  wi'  the  speerit  o'  the 
sandy  deserts,  yet  mair  beautifu'  than  ony  tame  creaturs  that  walk  peace- 
ably aroun'  the  dwellin's  o'  men. 

NORTH. 

The  literary  department  has  been  superintended  by  E.  T.  Bennet,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  an  active  member  of  the  Zoological  Society — and  much  valuable 
assistance  afforded  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  the  Secretary 

SHEPHERD. 

Erudite,  I  doot  not,  on  a'  manner  o'  monsters—— 

NORTH. 

Zoologists,  James,  of  the  first  order.  To  the  same  gentlemen  we  owe  a 
similar  work,  equally  beautiful—"  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Vol.  I.,  Quadrupeds" 

SHEPHERD. 

Pit  it  intil  the  parshel.  But  dinna  tak  the  trouble  o'  payin'  the  carriage 
—for  I'll  no  grudge  it,  nor  a  couple  o'  caulkers  to  the  carrier,  wha's  a 
steady  man,  and  never  sleeps  in  his  cart,  nor,  when  she's  heavily  laden, 
even  up-hill,  loups  on  to  ease  himsell  on  the  tram — a  dangerous  practice, 
that  has  made  many  an  honest  woman  a  widow,  and  many  weans  orphans. 

NORTH. 

Your  head,  my  dear  James,  is  now  touching  Hewitt's  "  Book  of  the  Sea- 
sons." Prig  and  pocket  it.  'Tis  a  jewel. 

[The  Shepherd  seizes  it  from  the  shelf,  and  acts  as  per  order. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  Nottingliamc  far  intil  England,  sir?  For  I  wou'd  really  like  to  pay 
the  Hooitt's  a  visit  this  simmer.  Thae  Quakers  are,  what  ane  micht  scarcely 
opine  frae  first  principles,  a  maist  poetical  Christian  seek.  There  was 
Scott  o'  Amwell,  wha  wrott  some  simplish  things  in  a  preservin'  speerit  o' 
earnestness; — there  is  Wilkinson,  yonner,  wha  wonns  on  a  beautifu'  banked 
river,  no  far  aff  Peerith,  (is't  the  Eamont,  think  ye '?)  the  owther  o'  no  a 
few  pomes  delichtfu'  in  their  domesticity — auld  bachelor  though  he  be— 
nae  warld-sick  hermit,  but  an  enlichtened  labourer  o'  love,  baith  in  the 
kitchen  f>nd  flower  garden  o'  natur' ; — lang  by  letter  has  me  and  Bernard 
Barton  been  acquent,  and  verily  he  is  ane  o'  the  mildest  and  modestest 
o'  the  Muses'  sons,  nor  wanting  a  thochtfu'  genie,  that  aften  gies  birth  to 
verses  that  treasure  themselves  in  folk's  hearts ; — the  best  scholar  amang  a' 
the  Quakers  is  Friend  Wiffen,a  capital  translator,  Sir  Walter  tells  me,  o'  poets 
wi'  foreign  tongues,  sic  as  Tawso,  and  wi'  an  original  vein  too,  sir,  which  has 
produced,  as  I  opine,  some  verra  pure  ore ; — and  feenally,  the  Hooitts,  the 
three  Hooitts, — na,  there  may  be  mair  o'  them  for  aught  I  ken,  but  I'se  an- 
swer for  William  and  Mary,  husband  and  wife,  and  oh  !  but  they're  weel 
met;  and  eke  for  Richard,  (can  he  be  their  blither?)  and  wha's  this  was 
tellin'  me  about  anither  brither  o'  Wullie's,  a  Dr  Godfrey  Hooitt,  ane  of  the 
best  botanists  in  a'  England,  and  a  desperate  beetle-hunter  ? 

NORTH. 

Entomologist,  James.     A  man  of  science. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  twa  married  Hooitts  I  love  just  excessively,  sir.  What  they  write 
caiuia  fail  o'  being  poetry,  even  the  maist  middliu'  o't,  for  its  aye  Avi'  them 
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the  ebullition  o'  their  ain  feeling,  and  their  ain  fancy,  and  whenever  that's 
the  case,  a  bonny  word  or  twa  will  drap  itsell  intil  ilka  stanzy,  and  a  sweet 
stanzy  or  twa  intil  ilka  pome,  and  sae  they  touch,  and  sae  they  sune  win  a 
body's  heart ;  and  frae  readin'  their  byeuckies  ane  wushes  token  theirsells, 
and  indeed  do  ken  theirsells,  for  their  personal  characters  are  revealed  in 
their  volumms,  and  methinks  I  see  Wully  and  Mary—— 

NORTH. 
Strolling  quietly  at  eve  or  morn  by  the  silver  Trent—* 

SHEPHERD. 

No  sae  silver,  sir,  surely  as  the  Tweed  ? 

NORTH. 

One  of  the  sincerest  streams  in  all  England,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sincere  as  an  English  sowle  that  caresna  wha  looks  intil't,  and  flaws 
bauldly  alang  whether  reflectin*  cluds  or  sunshine. 

NORTH. 

Richard,  too,  has  a  true  poetical  feeling,  and  no  small  poetical  power.  His 
unpretending  volume  of  verses  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  along 
with  those  of  his  enlightened  relatives — for  he  loves  nature  truly  as  they 
do,  and  nature  has  returned  his  affection. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what's  this  Byeuck  o'  the  Seasons  ? 

NORTH. 

In  it  the  Howitts  have  wished  to  present  us  with  all  their  poetic  and  pic 
turesque  features — a  Calendar  of  Nature,  comprehensive  and  complete  in 
itself — which,  on  being  taken  up  by  the  lover  of  nature  at  the  opening  ol 
each  month,  shquld  lay  before  him  in  prospect  all  the  objects  and  appear 
ances  which  the  month  would  present,  in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  and  the 
waters — yet  confining  itself  solely  to  those  objects.  Such,  in  their  own 
words,  is  said  to  be  their  aim. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  nae  insignificant  aim  either,  sir.    Hae  they  hit  it  ? 

NORTH. 
They  have.    The  scenery  they  describe  is  the  scenery  they  have  seen. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  circling  Nottingham. 

NORTH. 
Just  so,  James.    Their  pictures  are  all  English. 

SHEPHERD. 

They  shew  their  sense  in  stickin*  to  their  native  land — for  unless  the  heart 
has  brooded,  and  the  een  brooded  too,  on  a*  the  aspecks  o'  the  ooter  warld 
till  the  edge  o'  ilka  familiar  leaf  recalls  the  name  o'  the  flower,  shrub,  or  tree 
frae  which  it  has  been  blawn  by  the  wund,  or  drapped  in  the  cawm,  the 
poet's  hauii'  '11  waver,  and  his  picture  be  but  a  haze.  In  a'  our  warks,  baith 
great  an'  ema',  let  us  be  national  j  an'  thus  the  true  speerit  o'  ae  kintra  '11  be 
breathed  intil  anither,  an'  the  haill  warld  encompassed  an'  pervaded  wi'  poetrj 
and  love. 

NORTH. 

As  a  proof,  James,  of  their  devotedness  to  merry  England—— 

SHEPHERD. 

No  a  whit  less  merry  that  it  contains  a  gude  mony  Quakers. 

NORTH. 

——our  Friends^have  described  the  year,  without  once  alluding — as  fai 
as  I  have  observed — to  the  existence  of  Thomson ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — that  is  queer  an'  comical  aneuch ; — nor  can  I  just  a'thegether  appruv 
o'  that  forgetfulness,  ignorance,  or  omission. 

NORTH. 

It  shews  their  sincerity.  They  quote,  indeed,  scarcely  any  poetry  bu 
Wordsworth's — for  in  it,  above  all  other,  their  quiet,  and  contemplative,  anc 
meditative  spirits  seem  to  repose  in  delight. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  understaun'  why  it  should  be  sae,  but  wi'  the  exception  o'  yoursel 
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sir,  I  never  ken't  man  or  woman  wha  loved  and  admired  Wordsworth  up  to 
the  pitch,  or  near  till't,  o'  idolatrous  worship,  wha  seemed  to  care  a  doit  for 
ony  ither  poet,  leevin'  or  dead.  He's  a  sectawrian,  you  see,  sir,  in  the  reli- 
gion o'  natur*  

NORTH. 
Her  High  Priest. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel — weel — sir ;  e'en  be't  sae.  But  is  that  ony  reason  why  a'  ither 
priests  shou'd  be  despised  or  disregarded,  when  tryin'  in  a  religious  speerit 
to  expound  or  illustrate  the -same  byeuck — the  byeuck  o'  natur'  which  God 
has  given  us,  wi'  the  haly  leaves  lyin'  open,  sae  that  he  wha  rins  may  read, 
though  it's  only  them  that  walks  slowly,  or  sits  down  aneath  the  shadow  o' 
a  rock  or  a  tree,  that  can  understaun'  sufficient  to  privilege  them  to  breathe 
forth  their  knowledge  an'  their  feelings  in  poetry,  which  is  aye  as  a  prayer  or 
a  thanksgiving  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Book  of  the  Seasons  is  a  delightful  book — and  I  recommend  it  to  all 
lovers  of  nature. 

[Enter  the  Household  on  their  stocking-soles,  and  remove  the  relics  of  the 
Feast  of  Shells. 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo  we  may  wauken  Tickler.  He  whuspered  intil  my  lug,  as  I  was 
makin'  him  cozy  wi'  the  cloaks,  no  to  let  him  sleep  ayont  eleven. 

[ The  Shepherd  "  blows  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owl"  who,  open" 
ing  his  large  eyes,  cries  "  toowhit  toowhoo  /"  and  sits  up  on  his  perch, 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  have  oysters. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eisters !  The  eisters  '11  no  be  ready,  sir,  for  an  hour  yet.  For  my  ain 
pairt,  I'm  no  hungry  the  nicht — and  dinna  think  I'll  eat  ony  eisters.  Mr 
North,  will  you  ? 

NORTH. 

No. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  fash  wi'  eisters  the  nicht,  Mr  Tickler — for  this  has  been  a  stormy 
day,  and  they're  no  caller.  Was  ye  dreamin',  sir  ?  For  you  seemed  unco 
restless. 

TICKLER, 

I  was,  James. 

SHEPHERD* 

What  o'  ? 

TICKLER. 

A  Battle  of  Cats. 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  slates !" 

Miss  Tabitha  having  made  an  assignation  with  Tom  Tortoiseshell,  the  feline 
phenomenon,  they  two  sit  curmurring, forgetful  of  mice  and  milk,  of  all  but 
love  !  How  meekly  mews  the  Demure,^  relapsing  into  that  sweet  under- 
song— the  Purr !  And  how  curls  Tom's  whiskers  like  those  of  a  Pashaw ! 
The  point  of  his  tail — and  the  point  only  is  alive — insidiously  turn  ing  itself, 
with  serpentlike  seduction,  towards  that  of  Tabitha,  pensive  as  a  Nun.  His 
eyes  are  rubies,  hers  emeralds — as  they  should  be — his  lightning,  hers 
ustre — for  in  her  sight  he  is  the  lord,  and  in  his,  she  is  the  lady  of  Crea- 
tion. 

NORTH. 

"  O  happy  love !  when  love  like  this  is  found ! 

O  heartfelt  raptures!  bless  beyond  compare! 

I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 

If  earth  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  share, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale. 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  others  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale"— < 
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SHEPHERD. 

The  last  line  wunna  answer — 

"  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale!" 

TICKLER. 

Woman  or  cat — she  who  hesitates,  is  lost.  But  Diana,  shining  in  heaven, 
the  goddess  of  the  Silver  Bow,  sees  the  peril  of 'poor  Pussy — and  interposes 
her  celestial  aid  to  save  the  vestal.  An  enormous  grimalkin,  almost  a  wild 
cat,  comes  rattling  alon?  the  roof,  down  from  the  chimney-top,  and  Tom 
Tortoiseshell,  leaping  from  love  to  war,  tackles  to  the  Red  Hover  in  single 
combat.  Sniff— snuff— splutter— squeak— squall— caterwaul,  and  throttle! 

4,(U  In  NORTH.  ,rj  Ilf0;  ,pfi[r 

Where  are  the  following  lines  ,2.imrMr 

"  From  the  soft  music  of  the  spinning  purr, 

When  no  stiff  hair  disturbs  the  glossy  fur, 

The  whining  wail,  so  piteous  and  so  faint, 

When  through  the  house  Puss  moves  with  long  complaint, 

To  that  unearthly  throttling  caterwaul, 

When  feline  legions  storm  the  midnight  wall, 

And  chant,  with  short  snuff  and  alternate  hiss, 

The  dismal  song  of  hymeneal  bliss" 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht,  North — wheesht. 

TICKLER. 

Over  the  eaves  sweeps  the  hairy  hurricane.  Two  cats  in  one — like  a 
prodigious  monster  with  eight  legs  and  a  brace  of  heads  and  tails — and 
through  among  the  lines  on  which  clothes  are  hanging  in  the  back-green,  and 
which  break  the  fall,  the  dual  number  plays  squelch  on  the  miry  herbage. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  pictur  o*  a  back-green  in  fowre  words.    I  see  it  and  them. 

TICKLER. 

The  four-story  fall  has  given  them  fresh  fury  and  more  fiery  life.^  What 
tails!  Each  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and  rustling  with  electricity  like  the 
northern  streamers.  The  Red  Rover  is  generally  uppermost — but  not 
always — for  Tom  has  him  by  the  jugular  like  a  very  bulldog — and  his 
small,  sharp,  tiger-teeth,  entangled  in  the  fur,  pierce  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  flesh — while  Tommy  keeps  tearing  away  at  his  rival,  as  it  lie 
would  eat  his  way  into  his  windpipe.  Heavier  than  Tom  Tortoiseshell  is 
the  Red  Rover  by  a  good  many  pounds  ,•  but  what  is  weight  to  elasticity — 
what  is  body  to  soul  ?  In  the  long  tussle,  the  hero  ever  vanquishes  the 
ruffian — as  the  Cock  of  the  North  the  Gander. 

NORTH  -(bowing). 

Proceed. 

TICKLER. 

Cats'  heads  are  seen  peering  over  the  tops  of  walls,  and  then  their 
lengthening  bodies,  running  crouchingly  along  the  copestones,  with  pricked- 
up  ears  and  glaring  eyes,  all  attracted  towards  one  common  centre — the 
back-green  of  the  inextinguishable  battle.  Some  dropping,  and  some  leap- 
ing down,  from  all  altitudes,  lo!  a  general  melee!  For  Tabitha,  having 
through  a  skylight  forced  her  way  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  kitchen 
window  into  the  back-area,  is  sitting  pensively  on  the  steps, 
"  And  like  another  Helen  fires  another  Troy." 

Detachments  come  wheeling  into  the  field  of  battle  from  all  imaginable 
and  unimaginable  quarters — and  you  now  see  before  you  all  the  cats  in 
Edinburgh,  Stockbridge,  and  the  suburbs,  about  as  many,  I  should  suppose 
as  the  proposed  constituents  of  our  next  city  member. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Town-Council  are  naething  to  them  in  Hummers.  The  back-green'* 
absolutely  composed  o'  cats. 

TICKLER. 

Up  fly  a  thousand  windows  from  ground-flat  to  attic,  and  what  an  exhihi 
tion  of  nightcaps  !  Hero  elderly  gentlemen,  apparently  in  their  shirts,  will 
head  night-gear  from  Kilmarnock,  worthy  ot  Tappitoury's  self — behinc 
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them  their  wives— grandmothers  at  the  least — poking  their  white  faces,  like 
those  of  sheeted  corpses,  over  the  shoulders  of  the  fathers  of  their  nume- 
rous progeny — there  chariest  maids,  prodigal  enough  to  unveil  their  beau- 
ties to  the  moon,  yet,  in  their  alarm,  folding  the  frills  of  their  chemises 
across  their  bosoms — and  lo !  yonder  the  Captain  of  the  Six  Feet  Club, 
with  his  gigantic  shadow  frightening  that  pretty  damsel  back  to  her  couch, 
and  till  morning  haunting  her  troubled  dreams !  "  Fire  !  Fire  !"  "  Murder  ! 
Murder!"  is  the  cry — and  there  is  wrath  and  wonderment  at  the  absence 
of  the  police-officers  and  engines.  A  most  multitudinous  murder  is  in  pro- 
cess of  perpetration  there — -"but  as  yet  fire  is  there  none;  when  lo !  and 
hark  !  the  flash  and  peal  of  musketry — and  then  the  music  of  the  singing 
slugs  slaughtering  the  Catti,  while  bouncing  up  into  the  air,  with  Tommy 
Tortoise  clinging  to  his  carcass,  the  Red  Rover  yowls  wolfishly  to  the  moon, 
and  then  descending  like  lead  into  the  stone-area,  gives  up  his  nine-ghosts, 
never  to  chew  cheese  more,  and  dead  as  a  herring.  In  mid-air  the  Pheno- 
menon had  let  go  his  hold,  and  seeing  it  in  vain  to  oppose  the  yeomanry, 
pursues  Tabitha,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  woe,  into  the  coal-cellar,  and 
there,  like  Paris  and  Helen, 

"  When  first  entranced,  in  Cranae's  Isle  they  lay, 
Lip  press' d  to  lip,  and  breathed  their  souls  away," 

entitled  but  not  tempted  to  look  at  a  king,  the  peerless  pair  begin  to  pur 
and  play  in  that  subterranean  paradise,  forgetful  of  the  pile  of  cat-corpses 
that  in  that  catastrophe  was  heaped  half-way  up  the  currant-bushes  on  the 
walls,  so  indiscriminate  had  been  the  Strages.  All  undreamed  of  by  them 
the  beauty  of  the  rounded  moon,  now  hanging  over  the  city,  once  more 
steeped  in  stillness  and  in  sleep! 

SHEPHERD. 

Capital !  Talkin'  o'  cats  reminds  ane  o'  mice— and  mice  reminds  ane  o' 
toasted  cheese.  Suppose,  Mr  Tickler,  we  hue  a  Tin-Trencher  ? 

TICKLER. 
A  Welsh  rabbit?  Ring  the  bell. 

[Enter  Sir  David  Gam  and  Tappitoury  with  Welsh  rablits, 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo,  sirs,  indulge  me,  if  you  please,  wi'  some  feelosofical  conversation. 

TICKLER. 

Moral  or  physical  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  consider.    Fizzical. 

NORTH. 

Nay — nay — James — remember  there  are  three  of  us — and  that  it  is  share 
and  share  alike — remember,  too,  that  Tickler  had  no  oys • 

SHEPHERD, 

Wheeshtl 

TICKLER. 

Physical  philosophy,  gentlemen,  is  the  most  rigorous  investigation  of  truth 
that  the  human  mind  has  ever  pursued.  More  than  history — more  than  the 
legal  examination  of  evidence — more  than  moral  and  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy— more  than  religion.  In  it  the  matter  of  enquiry  is  more  under  com- 
mand, the  spirit  of  enquiry  more  just  and  sincere.  It  would  seem  that  the 
discipline  of  truth  which  the  human  mind  has  undergone  in  its  last  hun- 
dred, one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred  years — since  Lord  Bacon — of 
physical  study,  is  the  greatest,  truest,  most  effectually  fruitful  that  it  has 
ever  proved.  Do  we  not  feel  the  effects  in  the  study  of  moral  science,  of 
history,  philosophy  ?  Do  we  not  now  look  upon  them  with  the  purged  eyes 
of  Baconian  pupils,  with  habits  of  thought,  lights  of  examination,  canons  of 
judgment,  a  criticism  of  truth  learnt  in  the  school  of  physical  philosophy  ? 
Do  we  not  require  other  evidence,  judge  with  another  sobriety,  look  for 
another  solidity  in  knowledge  than  we  did  ?  There  were  bolder,  greater, 
more  capable  thinkers,  not  a  stricter  rule  of  thought.  The  great  intellec- 
tual feature  of  the  last  age  has  been  its  success  in  physical  science  ;  not 
merely  among  the  leaders,  but  among  the  multitude,  so  that  every  one  could 
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contribute,  and  has  done.  Let  us  say  this  is  not  the  end,  but  a  step.  Now 
it  is  time  that  the  higher  thinkers  take  another  step.  They  do  in  Germany. 
The  next  step  is  that  they  cease  to  view  man's  physical  as  his  greatest  con- 
quests, and  recognise,  as  they  used  to  do,  a  mightier  field, 

NORTH. 
Yes.    Let  them  become  again  moralists,  not  physicians. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay — let  them  become  again  moralists,  no  physicians.— A  savouryer 
Welsh  rabbit  I  never  preed. 

TICKLER. 

The  character  of  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  last  century  is,  that  it  is 
without  hypotheses  (comparatively) — a  kingdom  of  facts.  Let  moral  philo- 
sophy be  so.  But  first  let  us  recognise  the  field,  its  extent,  might,  fruit- 
fulness  ; — that  it  is  not  less  than  the  physical — that  it  has  been  lost  sight  of 
—that  it  must  be  seen  after  again  j — and  this  understood, things  will  resume 
their  natural  proportionate  place.  And  now  a  change  commences,  which 
see.  Physical  philosophy  having  exerted  its  own  rectifying,  strengthening 
influence  on  the  higher  order  of  minds,  will  begin  to  leave  them,  to  give  way 
to  more  needed  science,  and  to  decline  to  an  under  rank  of  minds — and  shall, 
according  to  a  wonted  and  known  law  of  society,  pass  gradually  down  to  the 
lowest,  producing  in  each  rank  as  it  descends,  by  its  temporary  activity,  a 
salutary  permanent  influence — till  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  at  last  gives  wa; 
even  from  the  lowest  rank.  But  it  will  not,  in  truth,  give  way  from  and  leavi 
any  rank ;  but  from  predominant  will  become  subordinate,  and  take  its 
due  proportioned  place  in  each. 

NORTH. 

I  suppose, then,  that  we  may  bestir  ourselves  to  advance  the  moral  studiei 
of  the  higher,  and  need  not  so  much  guide  the  intellectual  of  the  lower. 

TICKLER. 

But  meanwhile,  Mr  North,  the  moral  studies  of  the  lower  classes  ough 
to  be  wholly  involved  in  religion — as  the  moral  studies  of  the  higher  may  be 
safely  enough  distinct  from  it,  without  forgetting  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

What  is  physical  study  ?    Consider  the  difference  in  the  knowledge  o 
the  world  since  the  Greek  thought  the  sun  a  chariot,  and  the  earth  a 
flat  circle  or  oblong,  with  Hyperboreans,  Cyclops,  Acephali,  &c.,  a  soutl 
uninhabited  from  heat,  &c.,  as  in  Herodotus,  with  CEliau's  natural  history 
&c.,  and  its  present  state — geographical  voyages,  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

Et  cetera. 

TICKLER. 

That  was  a  dream  of  the  world — this  is  knowledge.  That  was  the  age  of 
imagination — this  of  understanding  or  reason,  or  an  approach  to  it.  What 
is  the  good  of  physical  knowledge  ?  Many.  One  is,  that  it  helps  to  make  man 
feel  strong  in  his  powers  :  justly.  Reading  the  universe  rightly,  he  is  exalted 
by  understanding  in  it  the  wisdom  that  made  it.  It  is  one  case  of  "  magnanhnoui 
to  correspond  with  heaven."  Farther,  he  feels,  by  his  power  both  to  under- 
stand and  to  control  nature, howmuchbis  destinyis  given  into  hisown  hands. 
He  is  excited  similarly  to  search  government,  education,  happiness — to 
investigate  the  internal  world,  and  endeavour  to  control  and  mould  it, 
Only,  he  must  not  think  himself  higher,  or  more  self  dependent,  than  he  is. 
But  to  know  fully  the  true  extent  of  his  powers,  is  the  way  not  to  think 
falsely,  or  have  an  interest  in  doing  so.  His  intellectual  dominion  is  now  so 
great,  that  it  may  satisfy  his  ambition ;  and  he  may  be  content  to  know 
where  it  stops,  where  he  becomes  finite  and  dependent.  If  he  is  ennobled 
by  his  just  contemplation  of  the  structure  and  design  of  the  universe,  shall 
not  the  whole  race  participate  in  his  ennobling?  Shall  not  the  common  man 
be  raised  by  it — by  knowing  the  results,  without  the  process  of  deduction, 
without  the  science  ?  Thus,  I  can  well  suppose  that  mechanics'  lectures  on 
Geography,  Natural  History,  Astronomy,  and  some  other  branches,  scienti- 
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fically  truein  all  their  matter,  but  popular  in  their  exposition— that  is,  made 
intelligible  to  a  very  moderately  constructed  understanding,  and  affecting  to 
the  imagination  and  feelings,  might  be  very  interesting  and  very  useful  in- 
deed ;  therefore,  let  Dr  Birchkeck,  spite  of  his  politics,  which  are  bad,  nou- 
rish, and  all  Institutions. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  leeberal  and  illeeberal  in  ae  breath.  Never  heard  I  mortal  man  sae 
voluble  during  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

NORTH. 
Listen  to  me,  gentlemen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Listen  to  you,  sir — what  else  hae  we  been  doin' — and  I  fear  to  little  pur- 
pose— a'  this  lang  interminable  night  ? 

NORTH. 

The  spirit  which  draws  men  individually  towards  knowledge,  is  not  the 
same  which  invests  it  with  reverence  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  sages 
of  rude  times  have  been  held  in  mysterious  veneration;  and  their  wisdom 
has  been  thought  to  proceed  from  beings  of  a  higher  nature,  or  even  to 
command  them.  Imagination,  ever-seeking  Deity,  apprehends  its  presence 
not  only  in  the  powers  that  move  in  the  natural  world,  but  in  human  power, 
when  much  surpassing  all  that  appears  within  the  range  of  familiar  know- 
ledge. Thus  it  makes  prophets,  enchanters,  and  the  favoured  that  have 
intercourse  with  spirits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Michael  Scott,  in  the  olden  day.  But  times  are  changed,  sir ;  and  even 
Christopher  North  himsell,  is  by  few  reckoned  a  magician. 

NORTH. 

But  this  reverence  for  knowledge  is  imaginative  and  generous,  and  of  the 
same  birth  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  itself  an  inquisition  after 
Deity.  But  in  those  times  of  ours,  when  Imagination  is  almost  expelled 
from  the  processes  and  counsels  of  human  life,  what  then  makes  worship 
around  knowledge  ?  Truly,  she  that  worshippeth  Power.  She  that  liveth 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  is  ruled  under  their  influences  as  her  stars. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  her  name  ? 
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think  on  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  James,  which  in  every  minute  division 
is  distributed  throughout  those  various  arts ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  thocht's  overwhelmin'. 

NORTH. 

Suppose  that  all  the  facts  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  different 
substances  which  are  employed  as  materials  or  agents  in  various  arts  in 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  were  known  to  one  mind,  as  they  are  known  to 
those  who  without  higher  knowledge  practice  them  for  their  bread !  Suppose 
an  intelligent  mind  to  possess  the  knowledge  only  which  it  might  acquire 
in  a  course  of  workshops,  from  the  conversation  of  those  who  worked  in 
them — would  it  not,  without  study,  without  books — be  most  extensive — • 
most— — 

SHEPHERD. 

The  knowledge  o'  many  a'  gathered  thegither  in  ae  master-mind — yet 
aiblins  withouten  sceence. 

NORTH. 

But  if  you  will  look  at  those  forms!of  life  in  which  eae/i  man,  James,  is  re- 
quired to  possess  the  whole  of  that  knowledge  of  nature,  which  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  from  her  the  greater  part  of  the  means  of  his  subsistence 

SHEPHERD. 

Am'  nae  I  sic  a  man  mysell,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  are,  my  dear  James.  Think,  Tickler,  how  any  man,  who  is  much 
acquainted  with  labouring  people,  where  they  are  generally  neither  depressec 
by  poverty  nor  degraded  by  vicious  habits  prevailing  among  them,  musl 
have  been  surprised  at  times  to  find  the  extent  of  knowledge,  which  native 
intelligence,  exerting  itself  upon  those  objects  and  facts  which  the  plain 
necessities  of  life  only  made  important,  had  amassed — without  books — hus 
bandmen — shepherds — mechanics— artificers  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Pour  oot  upon  him,  Tickler — deluge  him,  Timothy. 

TICKLER. 

If  you  would  see  the  most  extensive  acquisition  of  knowledge  enforcet 
by  the  necessities  of  life,  you  must  know  what  is  the  life  of  a  savage,  ir 
those  tribes  where  there  is  full  power  of  mind — for  in  some  the  mind  i 
extraordinarily  degraded.  For  example,  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  Nortl 
American  Indians,  before  they  were  visited  with  the  curse  of  an  inter 
course  with  Europeans,  possessed  a  high  character  of  mind,  both  for  heroi 
and  intellectual  qualities.  Now,  conceive  one  of  these  Indians  cast  amids 
the  boundlessness  of  nature — with  a  mind  strong  and  ardent — not  begin 
ning  life'as  we  do — surrounded  with  a  thousand  helps  to  guard  it  from  al 
sufferings  and  necessities,  to  spare  it  all  use  of  its  faculties — but  cast  upoi 
the  bosom  of  nature — to  win  from  her  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  hi 
existence.  From  the  moment  he  begins  to  understand  and  know — he  see 
what  the  course  of  his  life  is  to  be.  He  is  to  be  a  hunter  and  an  inhabitant  o 
the  woods.  Now,  imagine  all  the  multitude  of  natural  facts,  on  the  know 
ledge  of  which,  for  safety  and  sustenance,  his  mind  is  made  to  rest.  Hi 
is  a  hunter — that  is  to  say,  that  from  the  day  he  can  use  his  hands  at  hi 
will,  he  will  begin  his  warfare  against  the  animal  race.  What  does  tha 
mean  ?  That  of  every  bird  and  animal  of  which  his  power  can  compas 
the  destruction,  he  must  begin  to  know  the  signs,  the  haunts,  and  the  ways 
He  is  already  engaged  as  an  observer  in  natural  history.  You  may  be  sun 
he  has  very  soon  as  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  figure,  colours,  cries,  &c.,  o 
many  of  them,  and  of  the  place  and  construction  of  the  habitations  of  thos 
which  find,  or  make  themselves  habitations — of  their  young,  or  eggs — tliei 
number,  their  seasons,  and  precautions  of  breeding,  &c.,  as  any  naturalis 
from  Linnaeus  to  Cuvier.  Now,  every  thing  he  has  to  do  to  ensnare 
entice,  waylay  them,  is  drawn  entirely  from  observation  of  the  various  par 
ticulars  of  their  modes  of  life.  This  knowledge,  as  he  grows,  he  goes  01 
extending  to  numbers  of  the  birds  arid  animals  that  people  his  dominion,— 
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and  when  the  savage  has,  by  keen  and  extensive  observation,  (you  have 
read  Hearne,  North  ?)  acquired  all  the  knowledge  that  affects  his  own  well- 
being — of  the  appearance,  the  nature,  the  seasons,  the  modes  of  life  of  as 
many  of  these  creatures  as  will  come  under  the  necessity  or  the  wanton- 
ness of  his  art  as  a  hunter,  I  ask,  is  it  not  plain  that  he  must  possess,  very 
intimately  and  exactly,  much  of  that  knowledge  which,  when  possessed  by 
a  naturalist,  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  science  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ask  Audubon. 

TICKLER. 

Combine  with  this  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  that  surrounds 
him,  as  implied  by  his  dependence  for  sustenance  on  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions— and  all  the  various  knowledge  of  the  earth  itself,  and  of  the  skies, 
which  become  important  to  him  who  is  to  make  his  way  by  recojlection 
or  conjecture  through  untracked  wildernesses,  forests,  swamps,  and  preci- 
pices. How,  in  an  unknown  wilderness  so  made  up,  even  after  he  has 
chosen  his  course,  by  the  stars,  shall  he  know  to  trace  a  path  through  the 
dangers  and  immensity  of  nature,  which  human  feet  may  tread  ?  By  ob- 
serving, studying  all  his  life  long  the  nature  of  mountains,  torrents,  marshes, 
vegetation.  Then  add  to  this — his  observation  of  the  air  and  the  skies, 
from  his  dependence  on  their  changes,  and  I  think,  my  lads,  if  you  have 
imagination  to  represent  to  yourselves  one-twentieth  part  of  the  know- 
ledge which  a  savage  will  thus  be  driven  to  possess  by  his  mere  physical 
necessities,  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  liker  a  learned  man  he 
is  than  you  be. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist  yeloquent ! 

TICKLER. 

Will  this  seem  fanciful  ?  I  will  give  you  a  single  instance.  There  is 
scarcely  one  point  in  natural  history  more  celebrated  and  interesting  than 
the  beaver's  building  his  house.  Do  you  wish  to  be  correctly  informed 
upon  this  subject  ?  Read  all  our  naturalists  from  Buffon  downwards,  and 
you  will  be  incorrectly  instructed  on  the  mind  of  these  mysterious  ani- 
mals. Then  go  and  read  the  account  given  by  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  beavers,  except  that  he  was  an  agent  in  the  fur  trade,  and  who  tells 
you  what  the  Indian  hunters  told  and  shewed  him,  and  you  will  find  much 
the  most  interesting,  and  the  only  exact  account  we  possess  of  these  build- 
ers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha? 

NORTH. 

It  is  in  Hearne's  Travels  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Here 
then  I  establish  that  a  great  part  of  that  knowledge  of  external  living  na- 
ture which  we  hoard  up  among  our  treasures  of  science,  is,  through  neces- 
sity, possessed,  and  I  will  say — much  more  accurately — by  men  in  those 
rude  forms  of  life,  in  which  they  we  perpetually  contending  with  nature 
for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants. 

[Silver  Time-Piece  chimes  Twelve,  and  enter  the  Six  Supper-Sup- 
porters, with  Roasted  Turkey,  Lamb,  Fillet  of  Veal,  Salmon,  Tw- 
bot,  Cod,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  charge  my  memory  wi'  ever  havin'  been  sae  lang  afore  without 
breakin'  my  fast.  It's  bad  for  the  health  sittin'  hour  after  hour  on  an 
empty  stammach,  mair  especially  when  the  mind  as  weel's  the  body's  ex- 
howsted  wi'  the  wear  and  tear  o'  rational  and  irrational  conversation. 
Tickler,  tackle  you  to  the  turkey— North,  lay  yoursell  out  on  the  lamb — and 
as  for  me,  I  shall  hae  some  flirtation  wi'  the  fillet. 

NORTH. 

Make  ready ! 

TICKLER. 

Present ! 
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SHEPHERD. 

Fire! 

[A  sort  of  snuzzling  silence  in  the  Snuggery  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts. 
Time-Piece  smites  One,  and  the  Apparition  of  Picardy  and  his  Tail 
comes  and  goes  like  the  rainbow. 

NORTH. 

THE  KING  ! 

(with  all  the  honours.) 

TICKLER. 

Of  whom  recording  history  will  say — "  not  that  he  found  London  of 
brick  and  left  it  of  marble — but  that  he  found  his  people  in  bondage,  and 
left  them  free !" 

NORTH. 

Base  Helot  who  first  voided,  and  baser  Helot  still  who  ate  up  that 
loathsome  lie,  and  splattered  it  out  again  undigested  in  his  own  poisonous 
slaver ! 

TICKLER. 

Pitiful  and  paltry  press  1 

NORTH. 

Most  wretched  in  its  street-walking  prostitution ! 

TICKLER. 

"  O  tyrant  swollen  with  insolence  and  pride !" 

NORTH. 

"  Thou  dog  in  forehead— but  in  heart  a  deer !" 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  there  to  be  a  revolution,  sirs  ? 

NORTH. 
If  there  be,  'twill  be  a  bloody  one. 

TICKLER. 

Come — come — gents — let  us  talk  over  that  matter  at  next  Noctes. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  verra  first  thing  the  Radicals  will  do — will  be  to  extinguish  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianse. 

NORTH. 

The  very  last  they  shall  be  allowed  to  do — James— Ecce  Signum  I 

[Shoulders  the  Crutch" 
TICKLER. 

Since  you  insist  upon  it,  why  then  I  will  sing  a  new  song — in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Radical ! 


THE  JACOBIN  BILL. 

TUNE— Nottingham  Ale. 

i. 
Now  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  for  ever  is  past, 

And  the  day-star  of  freedom  is  beaming  on  high — 
When  truth  is  now  heard  in  the  Senate  at  last, 

And  the  shout  of  the  million  in  grateful  reply- 
Let  us  sing  and  rejoice, 
With  heart  and  with  voice, 
And  each  man  his  bumper  triumphantly  fill — 
For  in  this  Age  of  Reason, 
We  know  of  no  treason, 
But  refusing  to  drink  to  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

n. 
For  many  a  hopeless  and  heart-breaking  day, 

The  conflict  unequal  we  strove  to  maintain — 
But  still,  as  the  slaves  of  "  legitimate"  sway,        ?        ^ 

We  demanded  redress— but  demanded  in  Vain— 
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Debased  and  degraded — 

Our  birthrights  invaded — 
We  fruitlessly  sought  the  great  truth  to  instil, 

That  our  ruthless  oppressor, 

The  present  possessor, 
Must  taste  all  the  sweets  of  a  Jacobin  Bill ! 

HI. 
But  the  debt  of  the  people,  so  long  in  arrear, 

By  the  Jacobin  Bill  will  be  speedily  paid,— 
And  the  step  of  the  peasant  will  press  on  the  peer, 

And  prove  of  what  metal  his  "  order"  is  made— - 
With  Hunt  at  the  steerage, 
We'll  pitch  the  whole  Peerage, 
Like  the  Prophet  of  old,  the  vex'd  waters  to  still,— 
And  many  a  martyr 
Of  star  and  of  garter, 
Must  now  read  his  fate  in  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

IV. 

And  as  for  those  righteous  rulers  in  lawn, 

Who  pillage  the  poor  with  palaver  of  peace — 
Those  Shepherds,  whose  reverend  minds  are  withdrawn 

From  the  care  of  the  flock,  by  the  thoughts  of  the  fleece,— 

How  odd  the  grimaces 

Of  many  smug  faces, 
On  finding  they're  nothing  but  tenants  at  will, 

When  first  we  shall  dish  up 

Some  rosy  Archbishop, 
Who  voted,  perhaps,  for  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

v. 

The  lawyer  no  longer  need  bother  his  brain 

With  the  quibbles  and  quirks  of  his  straw-splitting  trade, 
For  the  Law  of  our  Bill  is  abundantly  plain, 

And  needs  not  a  hired  wwsinterpreter's  aid: 

And  as  for  the  Judges, 

There's  nobody  grudges 
To  give  them  a  touch  of  their  friend  the  tread-mill,— 

If  'twere  but  to  shew  them 

We  feel  what  we  owe  them, 
For  days  when  none  dream't  of  a  Jacobin  Bill ! 

VI. 

Thus  peer,  priest,  and  lawyer,  each  civilly  sent 
His  bread  in  an  honester  calling  to  win, 
And  hearing  no  more  of  tithes,  taxes,  or  rent, 

The  work  of  reform  may  be  said  to  begin ! 

The  great  revolution 

Of  just  distribution, 
Its  blessings  unmeasured  will  thenceforth  distil, 

And  cutting  and  carving, 

For  thousands  now  starving, 
At  once  will  be  found  in  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

VII. 

.    The  mechanic  who  toils  for  his  shilling  a-day, 

May  then  get  as  drunk  as  the  prince  or  the  peer,— 
And  citizen  Russell,  and  citizen  Grey, 

Will  see  the  true  use  of  their  thousands  a-year ; 
In  Whig  and  in  Tory-house, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
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Day  after  day  the  parch'd  people  may  swill— 

And  how  pleasant  to  revel 

On  "the  fat  Bedford  level," 
For  love  of  our  friend  of  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

VIII. 

Oh!  England,  the  land  of  the  tyrant  and  slave! 

How  happily  changed  will  thy  destinies  be, 
When  the  harlequin  banner  shall  gallantly  wave 

O'er  the  patriot  deeds  of  the  brave  and  the  free  ! 
With  streets  barricaded, 
And  pikemen  paraded, 

What  generous  ardour  each  bosom  will  thrill, 
When  in  civil  defiance 
Of  martial  science, 
We  stand  in  defence  of  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

IX. 

And  when  ev'ry  man's  hand  is  at  ev'ry  man's  throat— 

Oh  !  then  what  a  pleasant  Parisian  scene ! 
With  our  own  pa  ira,  and  our  own  sans  culottes, 

And  perhaps,  Heaven  bless  us  !  our  own  guillotine. 
We've  been  too  slow  in  learning — 
Too  dull  in  discerning, 

These  radical  cures  for  each  deep-seated  ill — • 
But  truly  our  neighbour 
Has  not  lost  her  labour, 
When  at  length  she  has  taught  us  our  Jacobin  Bill ! 

NORTH. 

Thank  ye,  Tickler.  You  write  and  sing  a  song  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
any  man  in  Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  cuts  to  the  quick. 

NORTH. 

There  is  one  public  man  in  England,  Tickler,  over  whose  apostacy  from 
one  sacred  cause— more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — I  and  thousands— yea 
millions— groaned.  Yet  from  his  eloquent  lips  lately  fell  words  of  warn- 
ing wisdom;  nor  shall  my  praise  of  his  patriotism  be  mingled  at  this  moment 
with  any  unavailing  lamentation  or  reproach— Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  con- 
clusion of  his  admirable  speech  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  Reform 
in  Parliament,  has  committed  itself  to  my  memory—— 

TICKLER. 

Hear !  hear !  hear ! 

NORTH. 

"  We  are  arrived  at  1831,  and  reform  is  again  proposed,  whilst  the  events 
of  the  last  year  in  Paris  and  Brussels  are  bewildering  the  judgment  of 
many,  and  provoking  a  restless,  unquiet  disposition,  unfit  for  the  calm  con- 
sideration of  such  a  question.  I,  too,  refer  to  the  condition  of  France,  and 
I  hold  up  the  late  revolution  in  France,  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a  warn- 
ing to  this  country.  Granted  that  the  resistance  to  authority  was  just;  but 
look  at  the  effects,— on  the  national  prosperity,  on  industry,  on  individual 
happiness, — even  of  just  resistance.  Let  us  never  be  tempted  to  resign  the 
well-tempered  freedom  which  we  enjoy,  in  the  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the 
wild  liberty  which  France  has  established.  What  avails  that  liberty  which 
has  neither  justice  nor  wisdom  for  its  companions — which  neither  brings 
peace  nor  prosperity  in  its  train  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment to  abstain  from  agitating  this  question  at  such  a  period  as  the  present 
— to  abstain  from  the  excitement  throughout  this  land  of  that  conflict — 
(God  grant  it  may  be  only  a  moral  conflict!) — which  must  arise  between 
the  possessors  of  existing  privileges,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
transferred.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  calm,  not  to  stimulate, 
the  fever  of  popular  excitement.  They  have  adopted  a  different  course — 
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they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  firebrand  of  agitation,  and  no  one  can 
now  recall  it.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  limits  to  their  powers  of  mischief. 
They  have,  like  the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted  three  hundred 
brands,  and  scattered  through  the  country  discord  and  dismay ;  but  God 
forbid  that  they  should,  like  him,  have  the  power  to  concentrate  in  death 
all  the  energies  that  belong  to  life,  and  to  signalize  their  own  destruction 
by  bowing  to  the  earth  the  pillars  of  that  sacred  edifice,  which  contains 
within  its  walls,  according  even  to  their  own  admission  '  the  noblest  society 
of  freemen  in  the  world.' " 

TICKLER. 

Much  indeed  might  be  forgiven  in  the  past  conduct  of  a  statesman,  who 
has  courage  so  to  speak  at  such  a  crisis. 

NORTH. 

May  Reform  come  from  such  a  statesman  as  spoke  in  that  pregnant  pas- 
sage, and  the  country  will  at  once  be  satisfied  and  strengthened. 

TICKLER. 

Amen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ax  your  pardon,  sh',  for  puttin'  rather  an  abrupt  question ;  but  does  nei- 
ther o'  you  twa  smell  ony  thing  out  o'  the  common  ? 

TICKLER. 

I  have  no  nose. 

SHEPHERD.- 

Hae  nose  ?  In  that  case,  neither  has  an  elephant. 

TICKLER. 
I  mean  no  sense  of  smell. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  I  pity  you,  sir,  in  spring,  up  i'  the  mornin'  early,  in  the  Forest,  when 
the  sun  is  sae  tenderly  wooin'  the  dawn,  and  a  shower  o'  bees  is  perpetually 
drappin'  doon  frae  the  bawmy  bosom  o'  the  south-west  wind,  on  the  bawmy 
bosom  o'  the  Earth,  that  is  indeed  flowin',  as  the  Scriptur'  says,  wi'  milk 
and  honey,  and  a'  hotchin'  wi'  dew-reekin'  sun-seekin'  flowers,  as  if  through 
a'  her  open  pores  were  breathin'  the  irrepressible  delight  o'  our  great 
mother's  heart. 

NORTH. 

How  spiritual  the  scent  of  violets  ! 

SHEPHERD  (snuffing  andsnoking.) 
Can  it  be  Guse  ? 

NORTH. 
Poo,  poo,  James.    'Tis  but  "  the  strong  imagination  of  a  feast." 

SHEPHERD. 

A  feast  ?  Fuilzie  ! 

TICKLER. 

"  So  scented  the  Grim  Feature,  and  upturned 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar.'' 

SHEPHERD. 

L  That  quotation's  no  pat,  sir ;  I'm  no  smelling  a  dead  horse  in  a  far  awa' 
quarry,  but  the  memory  o'  a  roasted  Guse  in  this  verra  room.  THE  GLAS* 
GOW  GANDER'S  NO  YET  EXTINK. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  too  metaphysical.  The  memory  of  a  smell  is  a  most 
abstract  idea. 

TICKLER. 
I  remember  it  in  the  Concrete. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  aften  haunts  me,  sirs,  at  meals,  till  I  lay  doon  the  spoon  wi'  a  scunner, 
and  bock  at  the  rummlete-thumps.  The  family  canna  sympatheese  wi'  me — 
for  it's  the  same  wi'  the  scent  as  wi'  the  sight — twa  folk  never  yet,  at  ae 
time,  either  smelt  or  saw  a  ghost — and  its  even  sae  wi'  the  stink  o'  the 
Gander. 
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NORTH. 

Peace  to  his  manes ! 

TICKLER. 

Methinks  I  see  him  moulting.    "  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 

SHEPHERD. 

Mooltin' !  Puir  fallow !  in  the  pens !  The  Gander's  in  a  piteous  condi- 
tion then,  sirs ;  a'  ragged  and  raw,  dowp  red-bare,  as  if  nettle-stung,  and 
the  sproutiu'  quullies  blushin'  wi'  bluid.  Oh !  but  at  that  season  he's  sensi- 
tive—sensitive ;  and  he  drags  alang  his  meeserable  existence  in  ae  dolefu* 
hiss — a  fent  and  feeble  hiss — less  like  an  ordinar  Gander's  than  a  bat's—— 

TICKLER. 

I  know  it — a  mixture  of  a  bat's,  a  cat's,  and  an  adder's,  which,  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  nature,  would  be  not  unalarming,  did  not  your 
knowledge  of  ornithology  come  instantly  to  your  aid,  and  scientifically  re- 
fer it  to  the  enormous  moulter. 

NORTH. 

As  Goldsmith  pathetically  says, 

"  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go  I" 

SHEPHERD. 

If  you  but  pint  your  finger  at  him,  then,  "  he  gangs  distracted  mad"-^ 

TICKLER. 

And  gives  vent  at  all  points  to  such  a  gabble,  that  you  look  up  to  the  lift, 
James,  expecting  a  cloud  of  wild-geese  from  Norway 

SHEPHERD. 

But  the  sky  is  calm— 

NORTH. 

And  so  would  be  the  common,  but  for  this  picturesque  Impersonation  of 

pain,  impertinence,  and  poltroonery 

TICKLER. 

Who  "  plays  such  fantastic  tricks  beneath  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  an  eemage  !  An  angel  weepin'  at  a  guse  !  That's  no  orthodox.  It 
wou'd  be  ayont  the  power  o'  the  angel  Gabriel  bimsell,  or  Michael,  or  Ra- 
phael either,  ony  mair  than  us  Three,  to  gaze  doon  on  the  Gander  without 
fa'in  intil  guffaws. 

NORTH. 

In  Lincolnshire— in  the  Fens — these  unfortunate  animals  are  plucked 
perennially  in  cavies 

SHEP  HERD. 

What  ?  A'  the  year  through ! 

NORTH. 

Ay,  James,  all  the  year  through— from  June  to  January — and  from  Ja- 
nuary to  June. 

SHEPHERD. 

Without  bein'  alloo'd  ae  single  holiday,  sir  ?  I  cou'dna  carry  on  sic  a  sys- 
tem o'  persecution  as  that  again'  ony  Guse  or  Gander  that  ever  gabbled — 
for  it  borders  on  inhumanity ;  and  sometimes,  methinks,  about  the  close  o' 
the  month,  as  I  was  hauldin'  the  noiseless  tenor  o'  my  way  towards  his 
cavey,  to  gie  him  hisaccustom'dplookin',  my  heart  wou'd  relent,  seein'  the 
pimples  and  pustules  pabblin'  a'  ower  him,  just  as  parritch  pabbles  in  the 
pat — the  countless  holes,  sir,  out  o'  which  the  quulls  had  been  rugged, — 
and  then,  in  place  o'  administerin'  the  usual  discipline  to  his  dowp,  or  what, 
wi'  his  (tale,  he  thinks  wings,  ten  to  ane  I  wou'd  gie  him  a  handfu'  o'  corn,  mix- 
ed wi'  cauld  potawtoes,  say  something  kind  and  consolin'  to  the  sans  culottes 
citizen  o'  the  cavey,  and  aiblius  openin'  the  door,  let  him  oot  to  tak  a 
waddle  on  thae  absurd  splay-feet  o'  his,  beneath  whose  soles  you  canna, 
however,  help  pityin'  the  poor  grass,  and  heavin'  a  sigh  for  the  inevitable 
bruisin'  o'  much  beetle. 
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NORTH. 

I  am  not — either  by  nature  or  education — superstitious ;  yet  I  cannot 
help  attaching  some  credit  to  the  strange  rumour 

SHEPHERD. 

What  strange  rumour  ?  Let  ine  hear't,  sir ;  for  there's  naething  I  like  sae 
weel's  a  strange  rumour. 

NORTH. 
Why,  that  the  great  Glasgow  Gander  has  been  seen  since  the  last  Noctes. 

SHEPHERD, 

Whaur  ? 

NORTH. 

At  divers  times  and  in  sundry  places. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  no  in  the  flesh,  sir — no  in  the  flesh. 

TICKLER. 

THE  GHOST  OF  THE  GANDER  ! ! ! 

NORTH. 

"  Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  his  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away." 
TICKLER. 

"  But  that  it  is  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  his  prison-house, 
He  could  a  tale  unfold." 

NORTH. 

That "  eternal  blazon,"  Tickler,  must  be  reserved  for  another  Noctes.  A 
description  of  his  Purgatory  by  the  Ghost  of  the  Glasgow  Gander  will 
eclipse  Dante's. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whasaw't? 

NORTH. 

People  in  general. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  that's  the  way  wi'  a'  supernatural  apparitions.  I  defy  you  to  trace 
ony  ane  amang  the  best  accredited  o'  them  a'  up  to  its  first  gloom  or  glim- 
mer afore  individual  een — but  it's  neither  the  less  true  nor  the  less  fear- 
some on  that  account — and  that  you'll  alloo  even  to  your  ain  lowpin  heart, 
the  first  time  you  foregather  wi'  a  ghaist — in  a  wood,  or  on  a  muir,  or 
glowerin'  out  upon  you  frae  the  embrasure  o'  an  auld  castle,  or  risin'  up 
as  silent  as  the  mist,  in  the  verra  heart  o'  the  thunner  o'  some  lanesome 
water  fa'. 

NORTH. 

Some,  'tis  said,  have  seen  it,  as  if  escaped  from  the  spit — trussed,  yet  en- 
dowed with  locomotive  power 

TICKLER. 

Hissing  like  a  steam-engine. 

NORTH. 
Others,  gashed  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and  dripping  with  gore  and 

gravy 

TICKLER. 

"  In  somnos  ecce !  ante  oculos  msestissimus  ANSER, 
Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere  fletus ! 
Raptatus  Tapitouro  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
Pulvere,  perque  pedes  trajectus  loro  tumentes." 

NORTH. 

"  Hei  mihi !  qualis  erat !  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
ANSERE !" 

TICKLER. 

"  O  Lux  Dardanise  !  Spes  O  Fidissima  Teucrum! 
Quae  tantse  tenuere  morse  ?  Quibus  ANSER  ab  oris 
Expectate  venis  ?" 
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NORTH. 

"  Ut  te,  post  multa  tuorum 
Funera       * 
Defessi  adspicimus  !" 

TICKLER. 

"  QUEC  caussa  indigna  serenos 
Foedavit  voltus  ?  aut  cur  haec  volnera  cerno  ?" 

NORTH. 

"  Hie  nihil ;  nee  me  querentem  vana,  moratur, 
Sed,  graviter  gemitus  imo  de  pectore  ducens"-— — 

TICKLER. 
"  Heu  !  fuge,  NATE  DBA  !" 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  Does  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander  gabble  Greek  ? 

TICKLER. 

The  story  runs,  James,  that 

"  Even  in  his  ashes  lives  his  wonted  fire," 

and  that  he  has  been  seen  by  the  watchman,  as  he  "  walks  his  lonely  round," 
impotently  pursuing,  up  and  down  the  Guse-dubs,  some  dingy  Dulcinea 
desired  of  yore,  who,  with  loud  shrieks,  shuns  his  embraces,  and  finally,  in 
desperation,  plunges  for  shelter  in  among  a  drove  of  ducks,  merry  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  Peat-Bog,  into  whose  sullen  depths  is  afraid  to  plunge  the 
hot  and  hissing  Tarquin,  who  bitterly  knows  that  fat  cannot  float  without 
feathers — • — 

NORTH. 

He  sticks  to  Terra  Firma— "  larding  the  lean  earth  as  lie  moves  along." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  seems  he  noo  in  the  een  o'  the  Bubbley  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Bubbley  sees  through  him— and  wages  warfare  on  the  Gander's 
Ghost.  But  you  may  imagine  the  Bubbley's  astonishment  on  finding  the 
Gander  evaporate  beneath  his  tread  as  he  leaps  upon  him,  after  having 
chased  him  three  times  round  Nelson's  Pillar. 

TICKLER. 
Methinks  I  see  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander, 

"  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  city  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove," 

Waddling  along  that  noble  square,  on  the  summit  of  Blythswood-hill,  and 
moralizing  to  himself  on  the  destinies  of  his  species 

SHEPHERD. 

Wishin',  a'  in  vain,  that  they  wad  but  tak'  a  lesson' frae  his  fate!  A'  in 
vain,  sirs;  for  even  let  a  spectre  come  frae  the  sewer  to  forewarn  them  o' 
their  doom,  yet  wunna  they  keep  their  tongue  within  their  bills,  but  wull 
keep  gapin',  and  hissin',  and  gablin'  on  till  the  end  o'  the  chapter,  which, 
aiblins,  consists  o'  sic  a  catastrophe  at  Ambrose's,  sir,  as  will  be  remembered 
to  the  latest  posterity,  and,  translated  intil  a  thousand  languages,  be  perused 
by  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  lang  after  the  Anglo-Scotch,  and  the 
Scoto-English,  have  been  baith  dead  tongues.  Example's  lost  on  a'  Fules — 
feathered  and  unfeathered — and  that's  aye  been  an  argument  wi'  me — 
accepp  in  cases  o'  verra  rare  culprits — again'  capital  punishments. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  said  the  Gawpus  of  the  Ghost 

SHEPHERD. 

You  mean  the  Ghost  o'  the  Gawpus 

NORTH. 

has  been  seen  in  Edinburgh.     The  Black  Cook  of  this  establishment, 

James,  is  afraid  to  sleep  by  herself 

SHEPHERD. 

Canna  she  get  Tappitoury,  or  the  Pech— — 
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TICKLER. 

Hush  — I)  ush — James. 

NORTH. 

You  know  all  feathers  are  among  her  perquisites — and  she  told  King 
epin,  that,  t'other  night,  on  lifting  up  the'hd  ot  the  chest  where  that  golden 
eece  reposed,  among  the  plumage  of  inferior  fowls,  lo !  the  Ghost  of  the 
tander,  spurred  on  by  instinctive  passion,  abhorrent  of  his  nudity,  insanely 
truggling  to  replume  himself 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw — haw — haw ! — and  hopping  about  in  the  chest,  amaist  as  roomy  as 
Minister's  Garnel,  like  a  chiel  risin'  half-drunk  in  the  mornin',  and  wha 
avin'  gotten  ane  o'  his  legs  intil  the  breeks,  fin's  it  a'thegether  ayont  his 
apacity  to  get  in  the  ither,  but  keeps  stoiterin'  and  stacherin',  and  tumblin', 
utowre  the  floor  frae  wa'  to  wa',  for  a  lang  while,  doure  on  an  impossible 
chievement,  and  feenally  fa'in'  backarts  on  a  sack,  wi'  nae  mair  nowp  o' 
laisterin*  his  velveteens  in  this  warld,  than  in  the  next  o'  insurin'  his 
alvation. 

TICKLER. 

0  thou  Visionary ! 

NORTH. 
Poor  soul  I  in  her  situation,  such  an  adventure—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Her  situation  ?  You're  no  serious,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Too  true,  James.  In  her  fright  she  let  fall  the  lid — nor  has  she  since  had 
ourage,  his  majesty  informs  me,  to  uplift  it. 

TICKLER. 

The  Ghost  of  the  Gander  will  be  smothered.  He  had  better  have  kept  in 
,he  sewer. 

NORTH. 

In  future  ages,  James,  generations  of  men,  seeing  the  Ghost  of  the  Glas- 
gow Gander,  will  vainly  believe  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  all  Ganders 
vere  of  his  size * 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye — that  there  were  giants  in  our  days. 

TICKLER. 

He  will  cause  great  disturbance  in  Ornithology. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ainang  the  tribe  Anseres.  Compared  wi'  him,  the  geese  o'  the  three 
housandth  '11  dwinnle  doon  to  dyeucks. 

NORTH. 

In  some  future  Demonology,  the  philosopher  will  endeavour  to  reduce 
um  to  ordinary  dimensions,  nay,  even  to  prove  him — all  in  vain — to  be  a 
nere  phantom  of  the  imagination. 

SIIEPHKRD. 

Yet,  sirs,  mithers  and  nourices  wull  hush  the  babbies  on  their  breasts  wir 
he  cry  o'  "  the  Ganner  !"  "  the  Ganner  !"  "gin  you  wunna  lie  quate,  ye  vile 
raunnnerin'  imp,  I'll  gie  ye  to  the  Ghost  o'  the  great  Glasgow  Ganner !" 
fa — tunes  'ill  be  made  to  eemage  forth  his  gabble,"by  the  Webers  o'  unborn 
iine — and  Theatres  be  thick  wi'  folk,  as  trees  wi'  craws,  to  hear,  on  the 
mndredth  nicht  o'  its  performance,  a  maist  unearthly  piece  o'  music  frae  a 
nultitudinous  orchestra,  ca'd  the  "  Ganner's  Chorus ! 

TICKLER. 

1  am  sorry  he  was  slaughtered.    He  would  have  been  an  incomparable 
-himney-sweep. 

SHEPHERD. 

To  have  admitted  him,  whatna  flue ! 

TICKLER. 

Come,  North,  cut  the  subject  short  with  a  song.  Give  us  the  Ghost  of 
;he  Gander— a  Tale  of  Terror — after  the  fashion  of  Mat  Lewis.  Poor  Mat ! 
ie  was  a  man  of  genius — now  how  forgotten ! 
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NORTH. 
I'm  a  little  hoarse — 

SHEPHERD. 

A  little  horse  ? 

TICKLER. 

That's  always  the  affectation  of  you  great  singers. 

NORTH. 

Pray,  Tickler,  which,  to  your  ear,  is  the  more  musical  of  the  two,  the 
gabble  of  a  Gander,  or  the  braying  of  a  Jackass  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  answer  him,  Mr  Tickler,  for  he's  only  wushin'  to  get  aff  the  sang. 

TICKLER. 

'Twould  be  bad,  boorish  manners,  James,  not  to  give  an  answer  to  a  civil 
question.  I  prefer  the  Gander  by  sunrise  from  the  sea — the  jackass,  when 
that  luminary  is  setting  behind  the  mountains. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  luminary  ? 

TICKLER. 

Neither  the  Gander  nor  the  Jackass,  James,  but  the  Sun.    Elated  by 
the  glowing  charms  of  the  rosy  morn,  my  soul  delights  in  the  gabble  of 
geese  on  a  common — but  as  I  wander  pensive  at  to-tall  of  the  day,  then, 
for  love  or  money,  your  jackass,  with  ears,  legs,  lungs,  and  jaws,  all  "  ste 
ping  westwards,"  and  enacting,  in  a  solo,  for  his  own  enjoyment,  the  Via 
of  Bray,  worthy  to  be  a  Bishop. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  ye  to  a  Mool  ? 

NORTH. 

The  young  American,  in  his  most  amusing  volumes,  "  A  Year  in  Spain 
has  exhausted  the  subject. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  your  wull,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

"  I  hate  a  mule,"  quoth  he,  "  most  thoroughly,  for  there  is  something 
abortive  in  everything  it  does,  even  to  its  very  bray.  An  ass,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  something  hearty  and  whole-souled  about  it.  Jack  begins  his 
bray  with  a  modest  whistle,  rising  gradually  to  the  top  of  his  powers,  like 
the  progressive  eloquence  of  a  well-adjusted  oration,  and  then,  as  gradually 
declining  to  a  natural  conclusion;  but  the  mule  commences  with  a  voice 
like  thunder,  and  then,  as  if  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  he  stops  like  { 
bully  when  throttled  in  the  midst  of  a  threat,  or  a  clown  who  has  begun 
fine  speech,  and  has  not  courage  to  finish  it." 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  haw !  haw !  That's  capital,  man. 

NORTH. 

As  Alexander  of  Macedon  said  of  old,  that  had  he  not  been  Alexander, 
he  would  have  wished  to  be  Diogenes,  so,  we  may  presume,  had  the  hero 
Glasgow  not  been  a  Gander,  he  would  have  chosen  to  be  a— — 

TICKLER. 
Mule  or  Jackass  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye— that  is  the  question.  Each 

NORTH. 

Alternately— 

SHEPHERD. 

Day  about. 

NORTH. 

On  Tuesday,  beginning  his  bray  with  a  modest  whistle,  and  throughout  h 
performance  just  such  an  original  as  the  lively  American  has  drawn  thf 
animated  picture  of — on  Friday,  like  a  bully  throttled  in  the  midst  of  fl 
threat— 

TICKLER. 

And  cudgelled  along  the  Trongate— 
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NORTH. 
Till  his  back  was  like  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

TICKLER. 

The  Blue  and  Yellow. 

NORTH. 

Or  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

TICKLER. 

A  lively  green. 

SHEPHERD. 

Needing  nae  certificat'. 

TICKLER. 

But  no  more  nonsense.    Now  for  your  song. 

NORTH. 

(  Clearing  his  pipes  with  a  caulker*) 


THE  GHOST  OF  THE  GANDER. 

Oh !  what  is  that  figure,  and  what  can  it  mean, 

That  comes  forth  in  the  stillness  of  night — 
That  near  the  Guse-Dubs  like  a  phantom  is  seen — 
That  haunts  the  Salt-Market,  the  Gorbals,  the  Green, 
And  avoids  the  approach  of  the  light  ? 

'Tis  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander— the  unavenged  Ghost— 

The  spirit  disturb'd  and  distress' d 
Of  him  who  erewhile  of  his  tribe  was  the  boast, 
Whom  'twas  shocking  to  slay,  and  inhuman  to  roast, 

The  unfortunate  Goose  of  the  West ! 

We  all  must  remember — we  never  can  cease 

To  think  of  his  proudest  display, 
When  first  in  the  grand  competition  of  Geese, 
He  appear'd  like  an  over-fed  Hero  of  Grease, 

And  triumphantly  carried  the  day. 

And  oh !  had  he  made  but  a  different  use 

Of  his  triumph  of  shape  and  of  size, 
He  still  might  have  lived— a  respectable  Goose— 
And  the  nettles  might  still  have  been  proud  to  produce 

The  Gander  that  carried  the  prize  I 

But,  flush'd  with  his  conquest,  elated  with  fame, 

And  swoln  with  preposterous  pride, 
With  gabble  unheard-of  in  wild-goose  or  tame, 
The  Gander  in  person  and  conduct  became 

The  Pest  of  the  Queen  of  the  Clyde. 

We  do  not  insist  on  his  manner  and  mien— 

For  these  we  might  find  an  excuse — 
But  his  gabble  was  gross,  and  his  conduct  obscene, 
And  he  openly  dwelt  among  creatures  unclean— 

A  shameless  and  scandalous  Goose ! 

And,  hating  the  blessings  he  never  could  share, 
How  loudly  his  anger  arose  . 

'Gainst  the  great,  and  the  good,  and  the  brave,  and  the  tair, 

Whom,  in  the  true  spirit  of  spiteful  despair, 
He  accounted  his  natural  foes ! 
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But  the  life  of  the  Gander  we  need  not  relate, 

Nor  describe  how  he  flourish'd  and  fell — 
We  all  know  his  folly — and  as  for  his  fate, 
Remembrance  must  long  be  oppress'd  with  the  weight 

Of  that "  strange  insupportable  smell !" 

And  now  that  his  carcass  at  length  is  at  rest, 

And  rankles  in  rotten  repose- 
When  the  regent  of  day  has  gone  down  in  the  West, 
His  spirit  thus  wanders,  unpitied,  unblest, 

And  noxious  still  to  the  nose ! 

The  Ghost  of  a  Goose  is  a  curious  sight— 

A  strange  enough  phantom  at  best  : 
But  far  may  you  travel,  before  you  shall  light 
On  such  a  preposterous  spirit  of  night 

As  the  Ghost  of  the  Goose  of  the  West! 

His  figure,  his  gesture,  his  aspect,  his  air, 

His  waddle — they  still  are  the  same — 
But  his  ill-fated  carcass  is  naked  and  bare, 
Displaying  the  marks  of  a  recent  affair, 

That  his  friends  are  unwilling  to  name. 

And  a  spirit  like  this,  in  a  garb  of  Goose-skin, 

Where  plumage  refuses  to  grow, 
Is  doubly  absurd,  when  there  nangs  at  his  chin, 
The  shadowy  shape  of  a  Trophy  of  Tin, 

The  Medal  he  gain'd  at  the  show. 

Thus  nightly  he  waddles  around  and  around 

Each  loved  and  familiar  scene — 
The  Goose-Dubs,  of  course,  are  his  favourite  ground- 
But  sometimes  the  spectre  may  even  be  found 

Near  the  door  of  the  very  Tontine  I 

And  there,  when  the  usual  party  are  met, 

"  Just  thinking"  of  oysters  and  ale, 
The  plan  of  the  ev'ning  is  quite  overset, — 
For  the  Ghost  of  a  Goose  is  a  very  bad  whet, — 

And  the  Knights  of  the  Shell  turn  tail ! 

By  the  church  of  Saint  Mungo  he  often  has  sat, 

On  a  tombstone,  awaiting  the  day, 
When  the  rest  of  the  ghosts,  and  the  owl,  and  the  bat, 
Alarm' d  at  a  phantom  so  fetid  and  fat, 

Have  fled  with  a  shriek  of  dismay ! 

And  oh  !  but  to  hear  him  when  making  his  moan 

In  that  region  remote  and  recluse- 
It  is  not  a  gabble — it  is  not  a  groan — 
Description  despairs  in  describing  the  tone 

Of  the  ill-fated  Ghost  of  the  Goose ! 

And  although  'twas  a  rule  among  spirits  of  old 

To  speak  not,  except  in  reply, — 
With  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander  this  rule  doesn't  hold, 
For  he  always  is  ready  his  "  tale  to  unfold," 

With  a  sad  and  a  sulphurous  sigh ! 
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With  accent  unearthly,  and  piteous  look, 

He  curses  the  day  he  was  dress'd — 
He  calls  for  revenge  on  the  scullion,  the  cook- 
But  chief  upon  him  who  the  task  undertook 

Of  dissecting  the  Goose  of  the  West ! 

But  long  may  he  wander  alarming  the  night, 

And  vengeance  invoking  in  vain — 
For  no  one  in  Glasgow  e'er  pitied  his  plight, 
And  many  there  are  who  would  even  delight 

If  he  could  he  dissected  again ! 

There  are  Masses  for  many  a  spirit's  repose, 

And  spells  that  can  lay  them  at  rest  ; 
But  who  would  e'er  dream  of  assuaging  the  woes 
Of  one  so  offensive  to  eyes,  ears,  and  nose, 

As  the  Ghost  of  the  Goose  of  the  WTest ! 

TICKLER. 

Bravissimo !  Bravissimo ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Anchor!  Anchor! 

NORTH. 

I  have  done  so,  James.    I  have  brought  my  verse  to  an  anchor. 

TICKLER. 

Encore !  Encore — encore — Kit — encore — 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  what  I  mean,  sir.    Hangcur !  Hangcur !  Hangcur ! 

NORTH. 

No — gentlemen.  Pardon  me.  But  feeling  myself  in  voice,  I  have  no 
objection  to  compound  with  a  parody  on  Tom  Bowling.  After  that,  let  us 
set  in  to  serious  thinking.  You  must  suppose  the  Gander  buried  in  a  dung- 
hill. 

TICKLER. 
No  violent  suppostion,  certainly,  Sir. 

NORTH  (sings.) 

Am —  Tom  Bowling. 

1 
Here  a  foul  hulk  lies  Glasgow's  Gander, 

The  vilest  of  his  race, — 
Alike  unfit  for  spit  or  brander, 

This  is  his  proper  place  ! 
His  aspect  was  the  most  ungainly, 

And  those  who  knew  him  well, 
Say  that  you  might  discover  plainly 

His  presence  by  the  smell ! 

2. 

This  bird  of  mud  was  still  reviling 

Each  of  the  Birds  of  Air,   . 
His  columns  still  of  filth  compiling,— 

The  splutter  of  despair ! 
And  toiling  thus  in  his  vocation, 

His  Chronicle  will  tell 
How  you  might  prove  to  demonstration 

His  labours  from  the  Smell ! 
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3. 
And  when  by  this  rash  hand  dissected 

On  that  unhappy  Night, 
He  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 

Indeed  "  a  Sorry  Sight !" 
The  fainting-fits — the  Fumigation — 

On  these  my  Song  would  dwell, 
But  it  concludes  in  Suffocation 

From  memory  of  that  Smell ! 

TICKLER.       ;: 
Faugh!  faugh!  faugh! 

SHEPHERD. 

Feuch!  feuch!  feuch! 

NORTH. 

Steuch!  steuch!  steuch! 

SHEPHERD. 

Tis  gane.    Do  you  ken,  sirs,  that  I'm  waxin'  unco  hungry,  and  think  I 
cou'd  eat  some  half-dizzen  or  sae  o'  hard-biled  eggs. 

NORTH. 
I  will  join  you,  James,  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

TICKLER. 

And  so  will  I — mordicus. 

SHEPHERD. 

We  had  as  weel  order  twa  dizen,  and  that'll  leave  a  few  to  come  and  gang 
on. 

[Bell  is  rung— the  PEGU  appears,  disappears,  and  re-appears  with  th 
aforesaid.  GURNEY  makes  a  bolt  from  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  anc 
sic  transeunt  Noctes. 
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REFORMERS  AND  ANTI-REFORMERS — A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  FROM  OLD 
CHRISTOPHER. 


WE  do  not  belong  to  the  despond- 
ing,  much    less    to   the   despairing 
School  of  Politics  ;  and  therefore  are 
eerful  though  grave  on  the  Dissolu- 
n  of  Parliament.      It  is  dead  as 
utton  in  the  shambles ;  we  are  alive 
red-deer  on  Shehallion.     It  has 
its  day ;  and  we  still  have  ours, 
ove  the  power  of  Lords  and  Com- 
ons,  nor  obedient  to  the  breath  of 
ings.     Its  life  was  spent  "  now  in 
;limmer,  and  now  in  gloom ;"  some- 
imes  in  darkness  that. might  be  felt; 
d,  though  occasionally  visited  with 
shine,    assuredly  never    was    it 
'  dark  with  excessive  bright."  It  was, 
ith  all  due  respect  be  it  spoken,  not 
irhaps  an  unprincipled,  but  certain- 
ly a  prating  and  a  palavering  Parlia- 
:ent.     The  whole  body  was  at  last 
infully  inflated;  and  we  have  sel- 
om  or  never  seen  or  heard  such 
mptoms  of  a  wind-cholic  as  those 
ith  which  it  distressed  our  sympa- 
ies  immediately  previous  to  its  late 
issolution. 

We  forget  how  many  Ministries 
ere  served  under  by  the  defunct, 
ut  they  were  not  a  few ;  and  none 
f  them  all  found  her  a  very  refrac- 
sry  Parliament.  The  old  lady  was 
nxious  to  prove  pleasant  to  all  her 
ords and  Lovers, in  succession;  and 
lough  she  never  so  far  forgot  her 
ex  as  to  confer  her  favours — espe- 
ially  the  last  ones — on  those  who 
ad  taken  her  conscience  into  their 
eeping,  without  the  due  and  decent 
uantity  of  "  fond  reluctant  amorous 
elay," — yet  she  was  sure  finally  to 
ield,  and,  in  spite  of  considerable  vo- 
iferation  wasted  by  her  in  periodi- 
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cal  appeals  to  heaven  and  earth,  to 
sink  languishingly  into  the  arms  of 
her  successive  and  successful  sedu- 
cers. At  last  the  old  Parliament 
plucked  up  sufficient  courage  and 
coldness  effectually  to  resist  the  Be- 
trayer, who  had  the  effrontery,  in  the 
face  of  Day  and  Martin,  to  insult  her 
frailty  with  a  hypocritical  proposal  of 
Reform.  But  the  effort  was  too  much 
for  her ;  .a  patriot  King  took  compas- 
sion on  her  refractory  weakness ;  and 
at  his  beck  she  not  unwillingly  gave 
up  the  ghost.  And  now  that  the  fu- 
neral howl  is  hushed,  we  beg  leave  to 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  last 
article  in  the  last  number  of  that 
most  pious,  of  all  the  Periodicals, 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  now 
we  can  see  no  Parliament  at  all,  un- 
less like  "  Lord  Liverpool,  it  should 
vouchsafe  to  come  to  us  from  those 
blessed  regions  where  no  House  of 
Commons  ever  sits,  where  Commit- 
tees of  Enquiry  cease  to  trouble,  and 
the  Press  is  at  rest." 

In  short,  the  Public,  at  all  times 
pensive,  need  not,  we  opine,  be  plun- 
ged into  the  depths  of  a  green  and 
yellow  melancholy  on  this  Dissolu- 
tion. We  see  no  "  deep  damnation  in 
her  taking  off; "  and  who  .knows, 
though  she  had  not  the  reputation  of 
being  a  bird  of  that  spicy  nelrt,  that 
a  phosnix  may  not  arise  from  her 
ashes  ? 

People  are  too  prone' to  "  prophe- 
tic strains  so  full  of  woe,"  on  each 
chance  and  change  in  the  political 
world.  Many  a  thousand  times  with- 
in our  memory  has  this  kingdom 
stood_on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
A 
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Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who     the  State  scudding  under  bare  poles, 


pretend  to  be  much  wiser  than  we 
are,  the  kingdom  has  been  standing 
there,  without  intermission,  since  the 
hour  they  had  been  able,  by  means  of 
the  acquired  perceptions  of  eight,  to 
distinguish  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 
Yes— indeed — there  has  the  unfortu- 
nate kingdom  been  shivering  on  the 
edge  of  an  abyss,  over  which  though  a 
pigmy  mighthave  pushed  herwiththe 
tip  of  his  little  linger,  impotent  to 
effect  that  wicked  purpose  have  been 
all  Heaven's  and  all  Earth's  most 
thunderous  storms.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  kingdom  does  not  stand  on 
the  brink  of  that  abysm,  even  like  a 
deep-foundation'd  pillar,  though  that 
be  strong ;  but  like  a  deeper-rooted 
oak  that  clasps  the  cli-ff  with  its  ever- 
lasting ligatures,  and  serenely  hangs 
its  ancient  umbrage  over  the  chasrn 
that  boils  magnificently  below  with 
all  its  cataracts. 

In  political  discussion  we  love  oc- 
casionally to  be,  if  not  poetical,  at 
least  picturesque.  Fancy  is  one  of 
Feeling's  best  allies;  and  Reason  is 
never  so  strong  as  when  backed  by 
Imagination.  Therefore,  we  are  par- 
tial to  that  image,  though  it  be  as  old 
as  the  island — the  Ship  of  the  State. 
It  is  an  image  that  presents  itself  in 
many  lights  and  shadows.  See  the 
Ship  of  the  State,  how  she  strains, 
and  how  her  seams  appear  to  open 
as  she  pitches  !  Land-lubbers,  look- 
ing at  her  from  the  shore,  swear 
that  she  is  about  to  go  down.  But 
an  old  Tar  like  Christopher  gives  her 
three  cheers  as  she  sweeps  along  with 
all  her  streamers.  Ay,  while  her  hull 
is  hidden  in  the  hollow,  he  sees  the 
"  meteor  flag  of  England"  aloft  in 
heaven — and  to  his  excited  spirit 
these  ups  and  downs  are  full  of 
power  and  glory.  See  the  Ship  of 
ilic  State  in  a  storm — close-reefed 
and  close-hauled — yet  with  more 
than  an  inch  of  canvass — for  she  has 
not  taken  in  every  rag — not  she  in- 
deed—of her  weatherbeaten  and 
weatherbeating  Russia  duck, — but 
wings  ner  way  still  exuitinglyagainst 
the  wildest  wind.  The  shore  shrieks, 
"  She  will  founder."  But  lo !  the 
Ocean  Queen  has  oaten  for  herself  a 
foamy  path  out  of  thr>  wind's  eye  close 
past  the  surges  roaring  along  that 
range  of  cliffs^  and  having  a  free-offing 
now^lo!  how  she  whitens  as  she  stands 


and  her  poop  pursued  by  mountains. 
Let  but  one  overtake  her,  and  down 
she  goes  to  Davy's  locker.    But  her 
Wheel  is  "  instinct  with  spirit ;"  and 
sullenly  she  swings  and  sways  along 
the   snow-crested  pitchiness  of  her 
rolling  path,  not  perhaps  quite  BO 
smoothly  or  steadily  as  the  Rocket  on 
the  rail-road  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  but  as  safely — and  most 
majestically,  as   becomes  her  who 
holds   in   fee   the  roarings   of  the 
Atlantic.    See  the  Ship  of  the  State 
on  a  lee-shore  close  in  among  the 
breakers.     She  must  go   to   sticks 
now,  "  like  ocean  weeds  heaped  on 
the    surf-beaten   shore."      No,   she 
must  not;  for  who  ever  saw  her,  even 
when  taken  aback  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  miss  stays  ?     Her  jib  fills — 
and  now  her  foresail — there  she  has 
it — and  away  she  moves  on  another 
tack,   along  with    the   seamew,  as 
fair  and  as  fearless,  while  the  very 
air  is  black  as  the  sea,  and  the  sea, 
but  for  catheads,  as  black  as  Ere- 
bus.     See  the   Ship   of  the   Stat 
with  all  her  masts  gone  by  the  board 
Now  she  must  settle  down  in  deatl 
No.    She  is  brought  up  by  her  shee 
anchor — and  shall  ride  out  the  storm 
all  night — while  stretch  and  sprin 
her  cable — still  Neptune  lays  his  hea 
in  a  lull  on  Thetis'  bosom,  and 
morning  the  bay  shall  be  bright  witl 
boats — many  of  them  bum  ones- 
gliding  all  round  her  steadfast  sha 
dow.     Or  see  her — since  the  wors 
will    come    to    the    worst — drive 
ashore !    The  crews  of  the  who] 
fleet  have  got  her  off  again; — sh 
floats — she  floats — for  what  signifie 
the  bruise  in  her  bottom,  and  a  fev 
hundred  tons  bilge-water  ?     Take 
into  dock,  and  laid  down  for  repain 
like  a  hillside  in  the  sun,  soon  shal 
her  forefoot  again  be  in  the  foam — 

'•'  Her  march  upon  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  home  upon  the  deep." 

Having  thus  quoted  Campbell,  ]< 
us  conclude  with  Wordsworth,  an* 
finish  the  poetical  or  picturesqu 
part  of  this  our  political  article,  b 
bidding,  for  a  while,  farewell  to  tt 
Ship  of  the  State  in  these  beautifi 
lines — 

"  Like  a  ship  on  some  calm  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 


put  to  sea,  herself  her  own  sunshine      Some  beauteous  ship  that  hath  the  plaii 
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Or  let  us  conclude  in  the  words  of  a     rogatory,  exclamation,  and  interjec- 
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Poet  whom  we  frequently  remem 
her,  though  the  world  has  forgotten 
him, 

"  No  fears  hath  she  ;  her  giant-form 
O'jer  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening 

storm, 

Majestically  calm  will  go, 
'Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow." 

To  leave,  then,  our  heroics,  allow 
us  to  say  that  we  have  been  watching 
the  progress  of  the  Reform  bill  with 
much  equanimity ;  and  are  confident 
that  the  upshot  will  be  salutary  to 
the  state.  The  bill  is  indeed  a  bad 
one — a  more  mishapen  bill  no  man 
might  dream  of  after  pork-chops,  in 
the  shape  of  nightmare.  It  is  just 
such  another  nightmare  as  Fuseli 
saw,  when  he  painted  that  "  Moon- 
eyed  herald  of  dismay"  sitting  upon 
the  breast  of  a  matron — like  Maga — 
flung  wildly  across  her  bed,  and 
moaning  under  the  weight  of  the 
monster.  But  the  Pensive  Public 
will  soon  awake  from  her  distemper- 
ed sleep— heave  the  abortion  off  her 
chest — and  thenceforth  resolve  to 
desist  from  heavy  suppers,  and  to 
devote  herself  to  dinners  heavier  still 
— and  to  those  "  material  breakfasts" 
which  have  shed  a  glory  over  the 
name  of  Scotland. 

The  world  knows  well — there  is 
nothing  it  knows  better — that  we 
have  all  along,  for  these  fifteen  years, 
been  consistent  without  being  violent 
in  our  political  creed.  So  consistent 
indeed  have  we  been,  that,  in  an  age 
distinguished  for  its  apostasy,  we 
have  by  many  been  called  bigots. 
"We  own  the  soft  impeachment." 
But  the  charitable,  at  a  distance  from 
our  sphere  of  personal  action,  will 
forgive  us  much  when  they  hear  our 
confession.  We  have  more  than 
once  done  all  we  could  to  become 
apostates.  But  it  would  not  do. 
Aware  of  our  singular  appearance 
among  "  the  universal  British  na- 
tion," who  seemed  at  one  time  to 
rise  up  as  one  turncoat,  we  would 


tion — "  What!   old  Kit  a  turncoat 
too !"    People  would  not   believe 
their  eyes ;  or  if  they  did,  suspected 
us  of  mockery;  and  thousands  turned 
upon  their  heel,  and  went  off  in  the 
sulks,  saying,  "  they  did  not  under- 
stand such  liberties."     In  squares 
and  streets  where  our  person  was 
not  known,  we  still  overheard  the 
nation  harping. on  the  same  string— 
as  each  passer-by  (laughing  in  his 
sleeve)    whispered    to    his    crony, 
"  Would  you  believe  it  ?     North  is 
one  of  Us?"    What  with  the  greeting 
of  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  condolements, 
congratulations,  curses,  threats,  and 
one  or  two  abortive  efforts  at  per- 
sonal violence,  assailing  us   on  all 
sides,  and  what  with  the  fretful  and 
feverish  out-side-infeel  of  our  clothes, 
a  sensation  which  sorely  tries  the 
most  sincere  and  resolute  turncoat 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  but  is  utter- 
ly unendurable  to  the  fine-skinned 
old  man,  who  facetiously  plays  a 
game  at  tergiversation  for  a  single 
forenoon,  and,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
"  i'  the  horn  way,"  (a  style,  by  the 
way,  impossible  to  the  Galloway  Stot 
or  his  Stirk,)  we  were  so  sorely  fa- 
tigued on  our  return  to  the  Lodge, 
that  we  had  to  go,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  bed.     We  awoke  next 
day  with  a  sick-headach — the  whole 
world  glimmering  before  our  eyes 
like  mirage — and  have,  ever  since, 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  ridicule  of 
scamps  and  cockneys,  worn  our  coat 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  not 
with  the  buttons  inward,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient,  for 
the  poor  turncoat  is  left  sprawling  at 
the  mercy  of  every  wind,  and  Dismal 
Duds  is  seen  veering  disconsolately  to 
and  fro,  envying  the  stationary  scare- 
ci'owonthe  potatoe-field,  who,  proud 
though  poor,  is  seen  wearing  his  habi- 
liments in  the  same  independent  style 
that  had  so  long  distinguished  his 
progenitor,  (if  he  will  allow  us  to 
call  him  so,)  the  Irish  beggar — by 
whom  they  had  been  as  originally 


fain  have  appeared  in  the  same  dress     stolen,  as  originally  bestowed ;  for  in 

as  that  worn  by  twenty  millions  of     any  thing  Pat  does,  you  discern  an 

the  finest  people  upon  earth.     And 

for    one   single   sunshiny   day — not 

the  day  of  publication — we  made  the 

experiment.     Yet  we  took  nothing 

by  our  motion.     For  ilka  loon  we 


forgathered  with  held  up  his  hands 
iji  one  attitude,  and  with  pne  inter- 


air  of  genius.  He  borrows,  begs, 
steals,  so  as  to  blind  your  eyes  into 
a  belief  that  he  is  the  original  owner 
of  the  article ;  whereas  Sawney, 
whether  a  borrower,  a  beggar,'  or  a 
thief,  carries  the  curse  of  common- 
place on  his  very  countenance,  and 
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is  seen  through,  without  spectacles, 
at  second-hand. 

We  are  not,  then,  called  apostates 
— that  charge  will  not  pass  current 
even  in  Cockaigne — but  bigots.  Bats 
accuse  us  of  blindness ;  which  is  fool- 
ish in  Flitter-mice.  These  creatures 
see  insects  in  twilight,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, eat  them,  else  why  keep  they 
"  flitting  by  on  leathern  wing  ?"  But 
they  have  no  idea  of  eagles,  like  us, 
in  sunshine.  Not  seeing  us  among 
the  bawks  of  their  native  barn,  or  the 
branches  of  their  native  bole,  they 
suppose  we  cannot,  like  them,  stand 
the  full  blaze  of  meridian  eve  ;  and 
they  keep  cheeping  and  hissing 
through  the  gloaming  amphibiously, 
neither  flesh  nor  fowl,  as  if  against 
us,  who  are  both  flesh  and  fowl,  and 
also  fish  into  the  bargain.  The  reader, 
who  is  not  versed  in  natural  history, 
would  be  amazed  were  he  to  be  told 
of  the  vast  number  of  bats  that  have 
been  discovered  congregating  in  dark 
places,  all  clustering  together  in 
bunches — the  fetid  blear-eyes  !  We 
have  at  divers  times,  and  in  sundry 
manners,  slain  scores  upon  scores- 
yet  still  the  wretched  race  survives ; 
and  of  late  years  they  seem  to  have 
grown  to  a  larger  size  than  of  yore. 
Popular  ignorance  used  to  suppose 
them,  not  unreasonably,  mouse-bred; 
but  now  they  seem  rather  to  have 
their  origin  in  the  rat — a  cross  be- 
tween the  rat  and  the  torn-tit — un- 
hallowed mixture  I  The  product  not 
of  improvement  in  the  species — 
though  of  Reform. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  such 
creatures,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 
catch  without  cruelty,  but  whom, 
when  they  are  accidentally  caught 
by  fluttering  against  us,  we  always 
humanely  kill — we  know  of  no  other 
opponents.  People  who  do  not  like 
us,  and  there  are  a  few,  keep  out  of 
our  way  now  ;  and  when  we  chance 
to  meet,  politely  give  us  the  wall. 
We  bow,  and  pass  by  with  mutual 
suavity  ;  for  we  wish  to  quarrel  with 
nobody — and  though  commonly  call- 
ed Kit,  "  yet  our  name  is  easy  John." 
Even  now,  when  there  are  so  many 
paltry  persons  who  will  not  keep  a 
good  tongue  in  their  mouth,  but  who, 
out  of  place  and  out  of  time,  blutter 
most  offensively  about  the  "  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill," 
"we  have  been  loath  to  use  the  knout. 
Not  that  it  is  out  of  repair — quite  the 
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contrary — it  has  positively,  compara- 
tively, superlatively, — literally,  figu- 
ratively,andmetaphorically,renewed 
its  youth.  In  wood  and  leather,  iu 
timber  and  thong  alike, 

"  It  is  not  a  child  of  Time, 

But  daughter  of  th'  Eternal  Prime  !" 

Should  any  Pelops  doubt  it,  let  him 
but  shew  his  shoulder,  and  we  engage 
to  cut  out  of  it,  at  a  single  stroke,  a 
piece  like  a  child.  Reformers  indeed! 
from  whom  hold  they  their  creden- 
tials ?  What  are  their  instructions  ? 
and  by  what  means  avow  or  intend 
they  to  achieve  their  ends  ? 

These  questions,  gentle  reader 
or  grim,  you  and  we  can  easily 
answer — and  suppose  we  do  so  now 
for  the  benefit  of  our  patroness  the 
Pensive  Public. 

On  the  great  question  of  Reform 
in  Parliament — tor  it  either  is  or 
seems  to  be  great — looming  as  k 
now  does  on  the  horizon — we  who 
are  liberal  in  politics — though  'tis 
the  first  and  shall  be  the  last  time  we 
ever  applied,  or  will  apply  to  our- 
selves that  presumptuous  epithet — • 
allow  that  among  conscientious  men 
there  must  needs  be  many  important 
differences  of  opinion.  Liberal ! 
ay,  it  is  an  epithet  worse  than  pre- 
eumptuous;  for  it  is  almost  always 
self-applied  by  blockhead  or  black- 
guard; insolent  as  it  is  silly,  and  not 
more  foolish  than  it  is  false.  Why 
say  not  men  and  women  as  well — i 
that  they  belong  to  sets  distinguish- 
ed for  other  virtues  besides  liberality  ? 
WThy  say  they  not  that  they  are  grace- 
ful, or  beautiful,  or  honest,  or  chaste, 
or  virtuous,  or  religious  ?  They  do. 
Some  there  are  who  lay  exclusive 
claims  even  to  Christianity.  All  but 
they  are  Heathens — Pagans — black 
lost  sheep — Satan  being  their  shep- 
herd. But  now  we  are  alluding  to 
the  Liberals.  "  I  am  liberal  in  my 
politics,"  says  some  sumph,  in  the 
naked  dormitory  of  whose  unfurnish- 
ed numskull  no  waif  and  stray  idea 
ever  took  up,  among  vermin,  a 
night's  sleepless  abode,  at  twopence 
the  foul  straw.  "  I  am  liberal  in  my 
politics,"  says  some  swindler,  who, 
if  suffered  by  a  flunky  to  share  his 
bed  in  the  garret,  will  not  neglect 
the  opportunity,  while  his  unsuspi- 
cious chum  is  singing  o'er  his  master's 
shoes,  as  the  thirsty  leather  is  imbi- 
bing the  matchless  blacking  of  the 
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member  for  Preston,  of  letting  the 
chaff  out  on  the  floor,  and  being  off 
with  the  ticking  to  a  gypsy-craal. 
"  I  am  liberal  in  my  politics,"  says 
some  twenty-times  tergiversated  turn- 
coat of  an  editor  of  some  rascally  ra- 
dical newspaper — alike  out  at  the  el- 
bows and  the  knees — and  who  has 
been  so  habituated  to  creeping  and 
crawling,  that  he  feels  himself  to  be 
a  beetle — so  that  meet  him  when  and 
where  you  will,  he  seems  always 
bent  post-haste,  through  dry  dust  or 
wet,  towards  his  hole  —  his  cozy 
chink  or  cranny  in  the  wall,  conceal- 
ed by  the  hanging  drapery  of  cob- 
web. "  I  am  liberal  in  my  politics," 
says  the  bankrupt — but  not  beggar — 
fattening  on  a  composition  with  his 
creditors,  who  are  as  lean  as  straws. 
"  I  am  liberal  in  my  politics,"  says 
the  bloated  son  of  a  sinecurest,  abu- 
sive of  the  bounty  that  raised  his  fa- 
ther from  the  filth.  "  I  am  liberal  in 
my  politics,"  says  the  "  trembling 
coward  who  forsook  his  master"  for 
easier  work,  and  larger  wages,  and  re- 
viles the  system  of  which,  though 
the  old  stock  be  dead,  he,  a  sort  of 
scion,  still  encumbers  the  ground  as 
an  excrescence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
stinking  fungus.  "  I  am  liberal  in 
my  politics,"  says  the  profligate  pro- 
digal, who  squanders  the  hereditary 
hoard  of  a  line  of  obscure  money- 
scriveners,  on  such  swinish  satisfac- 
tions as  you  hear  guzzling  and  grunt- 
ing in  styes,  "  I  am  liberal  in  my 
politics,"  says  the  inhuman  niggard, 
who  would  not  give  a  doit  to  famish- 
ed dotage  wandering  in  the  misery  of 
houseless  starvation,  or  sitting  on  the 
dirt-heap,  from  which  it  is  too  feeble 
to  fumble  itself  up  on  its  feet  with  a 
bending  crutch  by  the  wayside.  "  I 
am  liberal  in  my  politics,"  says  the 
savage  sire,  who  drives  his  only 
daughter  in  desperation  to  run  away 
with  his  groom.  "  I  am  liberal  in  my 
politics,"  says  the  traitor  who  would 
behead  the  King  whose  feet  he  licks ; 
— but  for  the  present  let  these  few 
stuffed  specimens  suffice  to  shew  our 
scorn  of  the  self-dubbed  liberals ; 
and  let  them  suffice,  too,  to  shame  out 
of  the  use  of  adegraded  epithet — thus 
made  disgraceful  and  disgustful — all 
those  men  of  worth  whom  personal 
vanity  or  party  spite  has  rendered 
equally  blind  to  the  folly  of  appro- 
priating it,  in  its  first  and  high  sense, 
to  themselves,  the  injustice  of  exclu- 
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ding  from  it  persons  no  whit  their 
inferiors  in  any  thing,  and  the  profa- 
nation of  bestowing  the  praise  it  im- 
plies on  so  many  of  the  basest,  mean- 
est, and  wickedest  of  mankind. 

But  we  were  observing,  when  we 
broke  off  into  this  castigation  of  the 
pseudo- liberals,  that  we  can  well 
imagine  many  and  great  differences 
in  opinion,  among  conscientious  men, 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. Not  a  few,  and  these  not  in- 
considerable, differences  in  opinion 
exist  among  Ourselves ;  and  as  they 
have  been,  so  will  they  be  expressed 
in  Maga,  without  subjecting  her  to 
any  reproach.  We  are — all  of  us— 
attached  to  our  institutions  in  church 
and  state — and  believe  that,  as  the 
best  of  them  are  well-built  with  du- 
rable materials  on  a  foundation  of 
rock,  they  will  stand  secure  in  their 
time-honoured  strength  against  all 
enemies.  But  we  care  not — except 
as  antiquaries — about  old  rubbish; 
and  in  many  c  ases  would  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows, 
for  its  removal  to  some  more  appro- 
priate place  than  the  outer  court  of  a 
temple,  not  to  say  its  inner  shrine. 
But  we  would  hesitate  to  send  in 
workmen  even  from  a  mechanics' 
institution,  to  make  havoc  with  axes 
and  hammers  of  its  carved  work — or 
even  after  the  decay  wrought  by  the 
tooth  of  time  among  its  ancient  de- 
vices, to  trust  them  with  the  work  of 
renovation.  It  is  easier  to  innovate 
than  to  renovate — to  alter  than  to 
restore.  We  confess  we  love  the 
ancient  —  in  towers  —  in  trees — in 
charters — and  in  acts.  Old  towers 
we  would  repair — old  trees  on  no 
account  transplant — old  charters  re- 
verence— and  old  acts  eternize — save 
and  except  only  towers  tottering  to 
their  fall,  and  these  we  would  assist 
gently  down  to  the  dust — trees  too 
damp  in  the  hollow  interior  of  their 
rottenness  even  for  owls,  and  these 
we  would  hew  down  for  fire — char- 
ters of  which  the  letters  are  alive  but 
the  spirit  dead,  and  these  we  would 
allow  in  their  chests  a  peaceful  obli- 
vion— acts  obsolete,  because  gone  or 
changed  the  times  which  gave  them 
power,  and  these  we  would  with  little 
reluctance  erase  when  we  saw  that 
they  would  not  wisely  be  renewed — 
and"  were  "  good  people  all  of  every 
sort"  of  our  way  of  feeling,  and  think- 
ing, and  acting,  what  a  World  after 
3  A  * 
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the  Flood  would  this  appear-how     glow?  'Tis  no  old  story ;  the  orators 
strong  and  beautiful  by  land  and  sea ! 


And  here  we  are  brought  to  put 
and  answer  the  question— How  is  the 
nation— the  people— affected  towards 

Reform? 

Many  enlightened  men,  how  many 
we  may  not  say,  are  on  principle 
«<rainst  all,  that  is  any,  Parliamentary 
Reform.      Take    for    specimens   ot 
their   representatives,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,— the  Author,    whoever 
he  may  be,  and  he  is  manifestly  no 
ordinary  person,  of  a  celebrated  po- 
litical essay,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review— the  Author  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  this  Magazine, 
one  of  which   will   be  thought  by 
thousands  to  strengthen  our  present 
Number, and  some  other  able  writers. 
The   Duke  has   not  yet  given   the 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  but  the  other 
politicians  have;  and  it  is  safer  to 
stand  without  than  withiu  the  wind 
of  their  weapons.     Tht*  ir  arguments 
have  not  and  will  not  be  refuted,  by 
such  persons  as  are  now  predomi- 
nant  over  the  political  press — pre- 
dominant,   not    by    the    legitimate 
power  of  reasoning,  but  by  the  des- 
potism of  abuse.    That  their  argu- 
ments have  convinced  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  Reform,  but 
that  any  change  in  our  representa- 
tive system  would  be  dangerous  and 
hurtful,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever ; 
nor  yet  that  many  more  needed  not 
to  be  so  convinced,  for  that  they  have 
always  been  of  the  same  mind  with 
these  powerful  writers.   Nor  let  any 
man,  whatever  be  his  own  opinions, 
start  at  this  assertion  ;  for  they  have 
said  no  more  than  has  been  said  by 
the  wisest  British  statesmen  of  a*es 
as  wise,  though  perhaps  not  in  their 
own  conceit,  as  this  age  of  the  march 
of  intellect.     What   the    wise   then 
uttered  the  good  approved  ;  and  for 
the  preservation  of  such  blessings 
the  patriot  and  the  martyr  died.     Is 
it  so  long  since  Britons  believed  the 
British  Constitution  to  be  the  best 
ever  built  up  by  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  the  free,  that  they  who  declare 
that  it  is  so  still,  seem  to  be  repeating 
an  ancient  fable  ?  Were  they  all  fools 
whose    eloquence   kindled   on   that 
theme  into  such  a  blaze  as  "  pales 
not  its  ineffectual  fires,"  but  burns 
brightly  even  when  brought  in  com- 
parison with  the  Greek  and  Roman 


who  so  spake  were  of  our  own  age 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  millions  now 
alive  saw  their  funerals.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion is  not  now  all  that  then  it  was  ; 
but  its  proportions,  deemed  so  fine 
and  stately,  now  offend  scientific 
eyes  and  patriotic  souls;  and  the 
same  people,  it  would  appear,  are 
now  eager  to  pull  down  what — not 
their  forefathers  alone,  for  they  were 
barbarians— but  their  very  fathers, 
whose  bones,  if  buried,  are  unmoul- 
dered,  and  who  were  as  civilized  as 
their  children— lived,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  died  too  to  preserve,  and  in 
life  and  death  hoped  and  prayed  that 
it  might  be  eternal. 

But  great  wits  have  short  memo- 
ries—and all  this  is  forgotten  even 
by  many  who  formerly  joined  them 
in  those  prayers/or— as  unsenseless- 
ly  we  fear  as  they  join  now  in  these 
execrations  against — the  integrity  of 
the  British  constitution. 

Unquestionably  there  are  many 
enlightened  persons— apart  from  any 
active  share  in  politics — who  see 
what  they  calmly  consider  defects 
in  the  representation,  and  would  be 
happy  to  see  them  removed  or  re- 
medied ;  but  who  see,  at  the  same 
time,  signs  and  portents  in  the  trou- 
bled and  lowering  aspect  of  the 
horizon  all  round  Europe,  warn- 
ings against  attempting  at  present  I 
such  improvements,  lest  agitation | 
should  lead  to  disturbance,  and  dis- 
turbance to  revolution,  and  revolu- 
tion to  the  utter  overthrow  of  those 
institutions  which,  though  in  theii 
eyes  not  perfect,  are  yet,  with  all 
their  faults  or  defects,  most  sacred 
and  not  to  be  touched  even  with  t 
hand  of  healing,  except  in  a  period 
of  peace,  the  proper  working-time 
for  renovating  wisdom. 

There  are  many,  again,  who  se( 
these  faults  and  defects  in  a  strongei 
light,  who  are  less  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  present  time  as  unfavour- 
able, or  dangerous,  for  their  correc- 
tion ;  and  who  therefore  are  dcsirouf 
of  Reform — and  that  too  of  a  decider 
character.  But,  Reformers  as  the) 
are,  they  abhor  the  proposed  mea- 
sures of  the  Ministry  as  much  at 
they  fear  them ;  and  would  rather— 
far  rather  let  tilings  remain  as  the} 
are,  than  substitute  a  system  that  it 
even  in.  their  eyes  not  amelioration 
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but  reversal — not  correction,  but  sub- 
version— not  restoration,  but  over- 
throw. 

Had  not  that  Great  Party  which 
alone  could  have  carried  a  moderate 
Reform,  seemingly  ceased  to  exist, 
we  should  have  beerr  now  In  the 
ranks  of  such  Reformers — and  so  will 
we,  should  ever  that  great  party  be 
revived  into  the  possession  of  any 
thing  like  its  former  power — and  we 
would  fain  hope  that  that  is  yet  pos- 
sible. 

Dissensions  wide  and  deep  among 
the  good  were  caused  by  one  fatal 
measure,  which  was  carried,  alas ! 
by  the  sacrifice,  with  too  many,  of 
sacred  principles,  and  by  apostasy 
from  liberty  and  truth,  invaded  in 
their  guardian  shrines.  On  many 
other  measures  too,  of  mighty  im- 
portance, they  who  should  have  stood 
fast,  foot  to  foot,  fell  away  into  the 
adverse  ranks,  or  continued  together 
feebly  and  distrustfully — and  thence 
fear  and  impotence,  almost  as  dis- 
astrous as  desertion  to  the  enemy. 
But  why  now  recall  to  remembrance 
such  sad  and  sorry  things  as  these  ? 
That  they  may  lead  to  shame,  re- 
morse, and  repentance  in  their  per- 
petrators— and  so  be  half-forgotten 
and  half-forgiven  by  the  country; 
and  a  Political  Reunion  effected  that 
will  yet  carry  the  day. 

There  is  yet  power  and  principle 
left — in  spite  of  the  weakness  brought 
on  both  by  these  wretched  proceed- 
ings— sufficient  to  overwhelm  this 
revolutionizing  Ministry  under  total 
and  irretrievable  defeat,  from  the 
ruin  of  which  they  shall  not  be 
saved  even  by  a  succession  of  disso- 
lutions, till  the  hearts  of  evil  coun- 
sellors sicken  and  their  voices  be 
mute. 

We  have  said  enough  to  expose 
the  foolish,  and  worse  than  foolish, 
the  audacious  and  dishonest  asser- 
tions of  most  of  the  friends  of  a 
radical  reform,  that  the  whole  nation 
are  with  the  ministers  in  this  their 
grand  measure.  A  vast  body  of  the 
nation  is  against  them,  and  every  day 
waxing  into  more  resolute  and  active 
opposition.  Small  knowledge,  in- 
deed, of  human  nature  is  required, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  political 
parties  in  this  country,  to  under- 
stand why  at  first  there  was  a  rush, 
as  it  were,  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The 
more  furious  reformers — and  they 
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are  many,  and  have  long  been  in  a 
political  union  that  needed  not  the 
aid  of  an  avowed  name — gave  tongue, 
with  a  sudden  burst,  like  hounds  let 
loose  on  a  trail-hunt;  and  though  not 
perhaps  very  musical, — for  the  pack, 
though  mustering  many  stanch  and 
well-bred  ones,  involved  a  miscel- 
laneous rabble  of  mongrels,  —  the 
echoes  were  loud  and  long,  reverbe- 
rated from  the  gable-ends  of  hills 
and  houses ;  while  huntsmen,  whip- 
pers-in,  and  the  hunt  in  general, 
some  of  whom  sported  scarlet  cloth, 
some  plush,  and  others  corduroy, 
and  who  exhibited  all  the  varieties 
of  which  mounting  is  susceptible, 
clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears, 
not  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  Nim- 
rod,  and  yelled,  "  hark  forward,  tan- 
tivy," till  the  Daughter  of  the  Air 
was  hoarse  in  her  vain  attempts  to  do 
justice  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
of  man  and  beast,  undistinguishable 
in  the  monstrous  melee.  This  was 
said,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  Nation.  'Twas  but  the  yell  of 
the  radical  Hunt — as  foolish,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  more  formidable, 
than  that  of  Epping.  Had  the  chase 
been  alive,  he  must  have  been  alarm- 
ed ;  but  the  pack  were  pursuing  but 
a  trail  of  anniseed,  or  a  red  herring; 
and  yet  such  hounds  as  were  not 
thrown  out  by  being  entangled  in 
brambly  thickets,  or  capsized  in 
stony  streams,  ran  in  upon  the 
stopped  stink  with  as  much  ferocity 
as  if  it  had  been  an  absolute  Fox; 
and  the  gentlemen  and  flunkies,  who 
composed  the  remnant  of  the  Hunt, 
the  Field  forsooth,  were  all  proud 
as  Punch  of  being  in  at  the  death  of 
— a  bundle  of  smell,  in  the  shape  of 
rag  or  speldrin. 

In  short,  the  hullabulloo  was  pro- 
digious in  favour  of  Reform. 

"  While  many  cracked  bells  did  so  loud 

and  so  clear  ring, 
You'd  have  given  ten  pounds  to  be  out  of 

tbeir  hearing." 

Meanwhile,  honest  people,  who 
had  no  ambition  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Radical  Hunt,  as  the 
chase  swept  by,  eyed  it  from  door 
or  window  with  mixed  emotions  of 
wonder,  fear,  contempt,  and  disgust ; 
while  rural  apothecaries  fell  strenu- 
ously to  the  preparation  of  plasters 
and  clysters  for  broken  head  and 
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bruised  bottom,  and  their  appren- 
tices kept  pestle  and  mortar  going 
at  top  speed  in  a  thousand  villages. 

But  let  us  "  check  our  hand,"  and 
"  change  our  measure."  We  say 
then,  that  we  have  proved  ourselves, 
by  all  we  have  ever  written,  to  be 
the  Friends  of  the  People.  Their 
vital  interests  we  have  ever  advo- 
cated—  their  character  we  have 
ever  vindicated  from  all  aspersions 
thrown  on  it  by  purse-pride,  or  birth- 
pride,  or  rank-pride,  or  talent-pride, 
or  piety-pride — each  in  itself  a  Lu- 
cifer. We  have  lent  our  feeble 
hand,  along  with  other  lovers  of  our 
kind,  to  bring  out  their  virtues  from 
the  shade  into  the  light,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  strength  made  way  for 
them,  that  they  might  of  themselves 
take  their  due  place — the  highest  of 
all — on  the  scale  of  civilisation.  A 
darling  theme  for  our  tongue  and 
pen  has  ever  been — the  Education  of 
the  People.  Their  kirks  and  their 
kirkyards,  their  houses  and  their 
hearths — if  but  grateless  hovels, 
— we  love  and  venerate  for  the 
virtues  burning,  or  buried  there,  for 
the  high  religion,  the  pure  morals, 
and  the  decent  manners  of  their  do- 
mestic life.  Few  radical  reformers 
could  say  a  tenth  part  of  that,  with- 
out their  lives  and  their  libels  gi- 
ving them  the  lie.  But  we  should  be 
basely  sacrificing  our  love  of  truth 
to  our  love  of  the  people,  were  we 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  them 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  good, 
or  even  indifferent  judges  of  this 
question.  If  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  not  believe  they  were  so,  not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  too  pre- 
sumptuous spirit  which  has  been  of 
late  years  instilled  into  too  many  of 
them,  by  that  very  education  which, 
like  every  other  earthly  good,  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks  and  its  flaws. 

The  people  have  a  voice,  and  it  is 
heard,  and  influences  our  national 
councils.  But  it  breathes — it  does 
not  yell  over  the  land.  The  atten- 
tive ears  of  humane  wisdom  hear  it 
perpetually,  and  in  the  heart  of  hu- 
mane wisdom  it  is  treasured  up — 
and  then  it  is,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  the  sagest  of  men,  that  its 
"  still  sad  voice," 

"  Not  harsh  nor  grating,  but  of  amplest 

power 
To  soften  and  subdue," 

is  indeed  holy— then  it  is  that  we 
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one  unanimous  grunt  from  the  old 
boars  and  sows,  and  by  a  multifa- 
rious and  multitudinous  bubble-and- 
squeak  from  all  the  infant  schools  of 
piggies,  on  recovering  from  which, 
if  you  are  a  Christian,  you  will  ex- 
claim in  soliloquy,  "  The  voice  of  the 
swine  is  the  voice  of  the  devil." 

That  all  those  we  have  been  now 
speaking  about,  by  whatever  name 
you  choose  to  call  them,  pigs  or  po- 
pulace, should  be  for  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill, 
is  really  more  than  we  should  have 
expected,  either  a  priori,  or  a  poste- 
rior e;  though  there  would  be  some 
difficulty,  we  suspect,  in  taking  their 
votes  at  a  general  election,  especially 
on  the  scheme  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Were  there  likewise  Annual  Parlia- 
ments, the  land  would  be  a-grunt  the 
whole  year ;  and  there  would  be  no 
ascertaining  "  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  Bacon."  The  ballot  would  be  im- 
practicable— and  we  should  pity 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  the 
scrutinizing  members  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Privy  Council. 

Mr  Baring  Wall,  in  his  "  Few 
Words  to  the  Electors  of  Guildford 
on  Reform,"  remarks  well  on  a  po- 
pular error  which  is  in  so  many 
mouths — "  I  am  against  Reform,  but 
the  country  is  for  it ;  can  I  put  my 
opinion  in  competition  with  theirs  ?" 
Now,  this  bill  of  Reform,  he  says  to 
them,  is,  or  is  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple (he  is  not  now  speaking  of  the 
pig-populace)  to  be,  a  bill  to  take  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  mino- 
rity, and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority ;  and  he  puts  it  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  understanding  of  his 
constituents,  whether  such  a  bill, 
with  such  a  supposed  object,  can 
fail  to  be  popular  in  the  country  ? 
There  is,  he  holds,  a  gross  fallacy  in 
this  supposition  ;  for  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  a  bill  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  a  small  minority — which,' 
according  to  his  estimate,  would  not 
exceed  150,000  persons  in  England 
and  Wales.  Let  the  real  nature  of 
the  bill  be  what  it  may— and  we  are 
not  now  discussing  it — whatever  will 
be  its  effects,  near  or  remote — it  is 
beyond  all  doubt — as  Mr  Baring 
Wall  says  in  other  words — that  im- 
mense multitudes  imagine  that  it 
confers  a  boon  on  each  of  themselves 


individually,  and  lifts  him  up  to  an 
elector. 

Nay,  many  are  the  idiots  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  ranks  who,  on  writing 
their  names,  already  see  at  the  close 
of  their  signatures,  those  magical 
letters  M.P.,  inspiring  them  with  the 
pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  are 
learning  already  to  forget  their  dis- 
tinct shop-handwriting,  and  to  scrawl 
franks  like  senators.  But  they  ought 
to  remember  that  poor  Bucky's  nails 
grew  into  claws,  in  punishment  of  his 
pride,  and  that  ultimately  he  fed,  not 
on  asparagus,  but  on  downright  and 
upright  grass — such  of  it  as  grew  in 
ditches,  probably  Fiorin.  Glasgow, 
we  understand,  is  to  be  represented 
by  a  crazy  coxcomb,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other  which  we  cannot  con- 
jecture, has  been  cognomen'd  by  the 
citizens,  so  full  and  so  fond  of  geg- 
gery,  (see  Kingan,)  the  Glasgow 
Gander. 

Lord  John  Russell,  with  great  dig- 
nity of  mouth  and  manner,  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  object 
of  his  motion  was  demanded  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England. 
When  reprehended  for  this  mean 
and  monstrous  admission  by  Sir 
Harry  Inglis — of  whom  Oxford  has 
reason  to  be  proud — we  believe  he 
mumbled  in  his  words;  but  once 
spoken,  they  shew  the  spirit  of  the 
orator.  Had  that  spirit  been  worthy 
of  his  ancestors  and  of  himself — we 
say  of  himself,  for  we  esteem  the 
character  of  Lord  John  Russell- 
such  senseless  syllablings  could  ne- 
ver have  drivelled  from  his  lips, 
which,  though  ineloquent,  have  often 
given  utterance  to  sentiments  worthy 
an  English  nobleman — the  same  be- 
ing a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Yes 
— true  it  is  and  of  verity,  that  the 
MOB  does  demand  payment  in  full  of 
their  own  bill.  They  will  allow  no 
discount — nor  a  late  day.  They 
point  their  fetid  forefingers  to  the 
"  tottle  of  the  whole" — and,"  grinning 
horribly  a  ghastly  smile,"  growl 

"  PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND."      And   what 

—  in  case  of  refusal  ?  Ask  the 
press.  Pike  and  bayonet — ball  car- 
tridge and  grape.  But  these,  in- 
deed, are  commodities — articles  in 
which  debtors— if  debtors  they  be 
— deal  as  well  as  creditors.  The 
demand  in  this  case  will  create  a 
supply;  and  ten  quiet  citizens  are 
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more  than  a  match  at  that  game  any     Why,  against  the  PEOPLE,  who  then 


day  of  the  year  for  a  hundred  ruf- 
fians. 

True  it  is,  as  Sir  Harry  Inglis,  in 
his  statesmanlike  speech,  forcibly 
declares,  that  though  it  is  the  first 
time  for  fifty  years  that  the  advisers 
of  his  Majesty  have  thought  fit  to 
pledge  themselves,  and  to  endeavour 
to  pledge  their  sovereign,  (alas,  too 
successfully  !)  before  his  people,  to 
the  doctrine,  "  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,"  unworthy  to 
stand  between  their  fellow-subjects 
and  the  throne,— yetthe  doctrine  itself 
is  not  new,  but  as  old  as  the  race  of 
demagogues.  "  Demand  their  rights," 
indeed  !  A  House,  not  of  Commons, 
but  of  Cowards,  would  that  be,  that 
despised  not  the  wretched  threats  of  a 
rebellious  populace !  A  pretty  delibe- 
rative assembly  that  should  absolute- 
ly mute — sit  mute,  we  mean,  through 
fear !  All  the  world  knows  that  the  cry 
for  Reform  has  been  as  loud  as  now 
— and  louder  too — many  a  time  and 
oft  between  the  1731  and  1881 ;  but 
that  ministers,  though  but  of  average 
nous  and  nerve,  despised  the  "  bru- 
tum  fulmen."  Not  to  go  farther 
back  than  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  look,  says  Sir  Harry,  "  at  the 
declaration  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant, 
that  the  houses  of  counter-addres- 
sors  (counter  to  those  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people)  should  be  marked ; 
the  exhortation  to  householders  to 
provide  themselves  with  arms ;  the 
advice  that  "  each  man  should  keep 
a  fire-lock  in  the  corner  of  his  bed- 
room, and  should  learn  to  fire  and 
charge  with  bayonet  firmly  and  re- 
gularly" against  those  who  in  his 
day  resisted  Reform.  An  advice 
given  by  no  less  a  man  than  Dr 
Parr's  most  celebrated  pupil,  and  a 
great  Oriental  scholar,  though  great 
irt  nothing  else  but  languages,  me- 
diocrity having  marked  him  for  her 
own,  Sir  William  Jones.  What  said 
Horne  Tooke  when  this  very  Bill  of 
Reform  was  in  the  House  in  1782  ? 
Why  "  the  Bill— the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"  or  death  and 
destruction  from  that  giant,  the  Mob, 
the  blackguard  Briarcus,  with  the 
unwashed  unnumbered  hands.  But 
Mob  kept  all  his  paws  in  his  fob  ; 
and  it  was  well  for  him  then,  as  it 
wHl  be  for  him  now,  that  he  did  not 
enter  the  ring, — against  whom  ? 


as  now,  had  he  chosen  to  strip, 
would  have  knocked  that  great 
hulking  fellow,  Ignobile  Vulgus,  out 
of  time  in  a  couple  of  rounds,  nor 
prided  himself  on  settling  the  hash 
of  the  White-Feather.  Again,  in  1793, 
what  was  the  cry  ?  Hear  Condorcet, 
a  high  authority  with  all  Reformers. 
"  This  people  [the  English]  who  at 
once  fear  and  desire  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  ours,  will  necessarily  be 
drawn  along  by  those  courageous 
and  enlightened  persons  [the  lead- 
ing Reformers]  who  always  deter- 
mine the  first  steps ;  the  opening  of 
the  Session  of  Parliament  which  ap- 
proaches will  infallibly  become  the 
occasion  of  the  reforms  which  are 
the  most  urgent;  such  as  those 
which  regard  the  national  represen- 
tation ;  from  thence  to  the  entire  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic,  the  transi- 
tion will  be  the  less  tedious,  because 
the  foundations  of  liberty  have  long 
existed  in  England."  "  That  cry 
for  Reform,"  says  Sin  Harry  Inglis, 
"  was  then  raised  by  sympathy 
with  revolutionary  France;  it  was 
said  triumphantly  in  France  to  lead 
here  to  a  republic  ;  it  was  urged  on 
here,  as  at  present,  by  men  of  at 
least  as  much  talent  as  the  present ; 
it  was  subdued,  under  a  good  Provi- 
dence, by  the  firmness  and  virtue  of 
the  government."  And  it  will  be 
subdued  now,  in  spite  of  the  firm- 
ness and  virtue  of  the  government, 
were  they  even  increased  tenfold. 

Public  opinion  is  a  mighty  agent, 
now,  in  the  world's  affairs ;  but  we 
have  said  enough  already  to  shew 
that  its  voice  is  neither  a  grunt  nor 
a  growl.  Public  opinion,  we  pre- 
sume, is  the  aggregate  opinion  either 
of  the  majority,  or  of  the  whole  of 
the  nation.  Now,  supposing  you 
hear  two  voices — not"  one  of  the  sea, 
one  of  the  mountains," — but  two 
voices  sent  from  two  loud-throated 
Giants,  one  dwelling  in  the  mist  of 
hills,  and  the  other  in  the  smoke  of 
houses — and  each  uttering  a  cry, 
which,  being  interpreted,  mean  two 
things  as  opposite  as  the  poles. 
Which,  pray,  is  the  voice  of  public 
opinion?  Is  it  that  of  the  modern 
brick  houses?  Or  is  it  that  of  the 
ancient  heather  hills?  We  are  not 
the  wizard  to  answer  that  question ; 
but  we  say,  with  all  the  caution  of 
old  age,  that  the  discordant  duet 
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"  must  give  us  pause ;"  and  that  the 
ministers  who,  obedient  to  the  babble 
of  the  Bricks,  counselled  their  King 
to  dissolve  the  Parliament  who  hear- 
kened to  the  voice  of  the  Hills,  pro- 
ved thereby  their  passion  for  place 
and  power,  but  left  not  problemati- 
cal their  purity  and  their  patriotism. 

But  suppose  public  opinion  to  sing 
a  solo.  What  then?  Why,  often, 
when  pressed  to  sing,  she  is  mute  as 
a  mouse  in  a  cat-ridden,  or  a  wo- 
man in  a  priest-ridden  house,  who 
opens  not  her  lips  but  for  cheese  or 
kisses.  While  often,  when  it  is  in- 
sisted on  that  she  shall  not  sing,  she 
sets  up  such  a  squall,  that  the  lark 
drops  from  the  sky,  presuming  that 
it  is  the  Peregrine.  Yet  in  neither 
case,  perhaps,  is  this  expression  of 
public  opinion,  whether  chanted  an- 
dante— affettuoso — or  con  amore,  little 
more  than  an  old  song. 

Public  opinion  is  like  a  perpe- 
tual fire — sometimes  it  smoulders 
— sometimes  it  bursts  into  a  bla/e. 
The  Spectator,  when  it  chooses  to 
be  asleep,  swears  it  is  dead;  the 
Rambler,  when  it  thinks  proper  to 
be  awake,  believes  it  will  burn  the 
woods.  Both  are  mistaken.  The 
worthy  old  fire  follows  the  law  of  ita 
own  element ;  and  what  that  law  is, 
political  philosophers  are  to  find  out, 
and  by  it  to  square  their  conduct. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  people  sticking 
to  the  proper  point  between  reck- 
lessness and  alarm;  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  absurd  bawling  for  wa- 
ter, when  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  fire's  part  to  devour  so  much  as 
even  a  little  dry  straw ;  and  no  de- 
mand for  wind,  when,  with  the  aid 
of  such  light  airs  as  may  be  going, 
the  rampant  Fire-king  feels  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  burn  down  the 
Modern  Athens. 

Look  at  the  Literature  of  this  Age. 
What,  pray,  has  been  the  behaviour 
of  public  opinion  about  its  various 
fashions  ?  Lord  help  you,  the  Pensive 
Public  has  changed  her  opinion  of  po- 
etry, for  example,  oftener  than  Maga 
her  wrapper,  or  than  the  Moon  her 
horns.  And  if  of  Poetry,  why  not  of 
Prose,  and  more  especially  that  kind 
of  it,  the  most  prosaic  of  all— politics  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Pensive  Public 
isasad  flirt — nay,ajilt,ajade— or  even 
something  worse — which  shall  be 
nameless ;  and  they  who  are  too  soli- 
citous of  her  golden  opinion,  of  stand- 
ing high  in  her  good  graces,  will  find, 


as  they  clasp  her  to  their  enamoured 
bosoms,  not  that  she  is  a  soft  showery 
cloud  like  the  Juno  Ixion  embraced, 
but  a  hard  miry  clod,  out  of  which 
by  mortal  man  nought  was  ever  be- 

§otten,  but  a  pain  in  all  his  bonea, 
istiuguished  by  all  the  symptoms 
alike  of  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  terminating  in  gout,  beyond 
the  power  of  Veau  medicinal — so 
beware  of  counterfeits. 

In  illustration  of  this,  turn  to  Mr 
Croker's  admirable  speech,  in  which 
he  tore  that  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
to  rags.  Public  opinion  expresses 
itself  in  petit  ions — at  present  in  pe- 
titions for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Reform  is  now  her  ruling  passion, 
which,  like  Lord  Cobham,  she  will 
feel  "  strong  in  death."  Now,  a 
ruling  passion  is  not  like  an  ordinary 
affair  of  the  heart,  familiar  matter  of 
to-day,  or  yesterday,  or  to-morrow— • 
a  flash  in  the  pan — swift  as  lightning 
in  the  collied  night.  It  is  permanent. 
Alas !  then,  for  the  ruling  passion 
for  Reform  in  the  heart  ot  the  Pen- 
sive Public,  as  expressed  in  petitions! 
In  the  year  1821,  nineteen  petitions 
only  were  presented  in  favour  of 
Reform;  in  1822,  twelve;  in  1823, 
twenty-nine;  in  1824  none  at  all. 
In  1825,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  the  Pensive 
Public  was  cold  as  a  vestal  virgin, 
nor  once  petitioned  the  House  to 

gratify  her  passion  for  Reform — for 
er  ruling  passion  was  dead — and 
she  had  no  more  heat  in  her  veins 
than  an  oyster.  But  mercy  on  her 
and  us  ! — On  St  Valentine's  day, 
1831,  her  amorous  propensities,  like 
those  of  the  other  choristers  of  the 
grove,  revived  with  unconscionable 
ardour,  and  she  presented  unblush- 
ingly — for  what  it  is  hard  to  say — 
650  petitions ! 

"  For  what  it  is  hard  to  say,"  but 
Mr  Croker  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
her  loves.  She  petitions  for  her  just 
right  of  having  all  placemen  dismiss- 
ed from  the  House  of.  Commons — 
a  request  which,  considering  from 
whom  it  comes,  and  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  is  a  sweet  and  soothing 
specimen  of  modesty  and  moderation. 
She  petitions  for  the  right  of  having 
annual,  or  at  least  triennial,  Parlia- 
ments— but  most  earnestly  and  fre- 
quently for  the  first.  She  petitions 
for  the  right  of  having  all  the  large 
towns  and  populous  districts  of  the 
country  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  those  close  and 
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decayed  boroughs  containing  but  few  tinual  misrepresentation 
inhabitants,  which  now  return  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  should  be  dis- 
franchised. She  petitions  for  the 
right  of  every  man  to  have  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  is  in  anyway  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  either  national 
or  local  taxation,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct; and  she  petitions  fervently 
and  frequently  for  vote  by  ballot. 
In  short,  the  Pensive  Public  express- 
es her  public  opinion,  by  means  of 
650  petitions,  for  annual  Parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  universal  suffrage. 
Nor  does  she  conceal  her  opinion 
of  kings,  and  nobles,  and  priests,  of 
taxation  and  tithes,  which  is  far  from 
flattering;  nor  is  she  at  pains  to  dis- 
semble her  desire  and  hope — the  slut 
—  that  at  no  distant  day,  crowns, 
mitres,  and  cassocks,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  deep,  deep  sea — tythes,  whe- 
ther in  pig-flesh  or  pig-iron,  diffused 
among  the  laity — and  taxes  paid  by 
those  who  are  silly  enough  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  they  being  unnecessary 
under  a  good  government — such  as 
will  direct  the  affairs  of  this  country 
after  a  judicious  Reform. 

Now,  we  humbly  think,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  no  right  to 
quote  thepublic  opinion,  as  ithas  been 
expressed  in  these  650  petitions  to 
which  they  have  exultingly  referred, 
as  an  irresistible  argument  in  favour 
of  their  Plan  of  Reform,  unless  it  be 
such.a  plan  as  the  Pensive  Public  has 
in  these  her  650  petitions,  to  use 
Lord  John  Russell's  word,  demanded. 
Is  then  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,  such  as  will  sa- 
tisfy the  fair  petitioner  ?  Not  it  in- 
deed. She  will  abuse  them  all  as  a 
pack  of  old  grumbling  impotent  do- 
tards—  or  Greybeards — or  Durham 
oxen.  Soon  will  the  infuriated  Bel- 
dam put  her  hands  to  her  hips,  and 
call  them  all  Tailors — Fractions — 
with  a  face  an  epitome  of  those  of 
the  Three  Furies— and  at  the  same 
time  involving  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Medusa  the  Gorgon. 

But    the    public    opinion   speaks 
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partiality  of  the  daily  press  of  Lon- 
don, has  not  a  tremendous  effect  ad- 
verse to  the  cause  of  truth  and  right 
principles  at  the  present  crisis  ? 
Why  is  it  not  met— and  written 
down  ?  Why  are  its  trash  and  false- 
hood not  daily  hung  up  to  be  scorn- 
ed and  detested  as  they  would  be, 
were  they  properly  exposed  ?  Is 
there  any  one  so  egregiotisly  absui  d 
as  to  suppose  that  could  not  be 
done  ?  And  would  it  not  be  done  if 
the  Tory  party  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  them 
now?  Their  own  existence  as  a 
powerful  party,  their  country's  wel- 
fare is  at  stake.  It  rests  upon  the 
decision  of  this  reform  question, 
which  will  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  press ;  and  yet  the  press  is  ne- 
glected; the  STANDARD  itself,  though 
in  itself  an  host,  and  floating  far  and 
wide  as  a  rallying  point  in  the  field, 
receives  no  succour  from  many  who 
ought  to  fight  under  it — succour 


"  with  most  miraculous  organ,"  not 
through  those  650  manuscript  peti- 
tions, but  in  printed  papers — thrown 
hastily  off  from  as  many  Presses 
— some  clanking  away  calmly — 'tis 
a  beautiful  invention  —  by  steam. 
There  is  the  power  of  the  Reformers. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  the  con- 


which  indeed  it  needs  not  for  its 
own  sake — for  it  may  even  scorn  it 
— but  which  all  true  Tories  are 
bound  to  afford,  as  they  value  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  fearlessly  un- 
furled. Let  it  go  on  in  its  noble  ca- 
reer; and  prosperous,  too,  be  that 
gallant  paper,  the  Morning  Post,  most 
able  and  patriotic.  The  John  Bull  is 
admirable  as  of  old. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  are  remote 
provincials — and  our  mouth  opens 
but  once  a  month.  Yet  it  is  heard, 
we  believe,  from  Kirkwall  to  Corn- 
wall— and  the  Radicals  turn  pale  and 
tremble  with  mingled  rage  and  fear 
at  the  trumpet-tones  of  old  Christo- 
pher— the  crow  of  the  Cock  of  the 
North,  as  the  Atlas,  spite  of  our  vital 
differences  in  political  opinion,  had 
the  honesty  to  think  and  the  bold- 
ness to  call  us  who  have  trampled 
the  Cockneys  under  our  spurs  and 
claws.  The  Press  is  neglected  by 
the  Tories.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
People  too  are  neglected.  That  is  the 
truth.  Tory  principles  are  perishing 
away  from  amongst  them,  because 
they  look  up  and  find  no  Leaders — 
no  combinations  of  influential  men 
whose  object  it  is  to  encourage  and 
disseminate  those  principles.  They 
have  no  natural  taste  for  the  new 
doctrines  which  are  so  industriously 
promulgated  amongst  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  a  hereditary 
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respect  for  aristocracy,  and  monar- 
chy, and  the  church.  But  they  who 
should  defend  these  stand  aloof 
from  them ;  they  only  see  them  afar 
off,  while  the  industry  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  is  ever  on  the  watch, 
and  its  members  are  ever  personally 
assiduous  in  promoting  its  sway  over 
the  people.  If  firm,  united,  govern- 
ed by  one  spirit,  the  Tory  Party  in 
this  country  would  still  be  irresisti- 
ble. They  have  but  to  come  forth 
and  shew  themselves  banded  toge- 
ther, and  ready  to  do  battle  for  the 
country,  and  their  enemies  would 
quail  and  crumble  before  them. 
But  if  they  will  not  combine  their 
strength,  and  bring  it  forth  in  open 
array  against  the  enemy, — if  they 
will  not  make  sacrifices  of  personal 
ease  and  tranquillity,  ay,  and  of  per- 
sonal feeling  too,  in  the  public  cause, 
they  may  possibly,  though  not  pro- 
bably, be  suffered  to  enjoy -them- 
selves in  a  private  station,  while 
they  live,  but  their  children  will  not 
be  the  inheritors  of  their  political 
power,  their  aristocratical  honours, 
nor  their  vast  possessions. 

We  began  cheerfully,  almost,  some 
might  think,  with  levity,  but  we  fol- 
low our  own  humours — the  moods 
of  our  own  mind — and  we  close  our 
"  say"  for  the  present  in  a  grave  spi- 
rit. It  was  worthy  of  a  reforming 
Whig  Ministry,  during  all  the  debates 
on  this  measure,  to  shew  themselves, 
along  with  all  their  menials,  abject- 
ly servile,  and  basely  slavish,  to  the 
nod,  beck,  lip,  finger  of  their  lord  and 
master — the  King.  Never  may  such 
loyalty  as  theirs,  false  and  hollow  in 
spirit,  as  it  is  crafty  and  insidious  in 
words,  effect  a  lodgement  in  one  Tory 
breast.  "  Fear  God  and  honour  the 
King,"  is  our  religious  and  political 
creed  in  one.  But  theirs  is,  omitting 
the  first  clause — "  Fawn  on  the  King." 
Never  before  were  so  many  hyper- 
bolical and  hypocritical  eulogies 
heaped  on  the  name  and  nature,  the 
duty  and  the  diadem  of  a  king, 
and  all  for  a  party  purpose,  in  as- 
semblies of  free  men.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  did  not  scruple  to  slaver 
his  Majesty  all  over  with  the  nau- 
seous and  monstrous  falsehood,  that 
"  William  the  Fourth  was  the  no- 
blest king  that  had  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England  since  Alfred." 
Lord  Brougham  himself,  who  once 
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brutally  abused  the  "breed"  of  which 
his  Royal  Master  is  come,  as  a  breed 
debased  by  the  curse  of  hereditary 
idiocy,  deified,  while  yet  alive  to 
enjoy  his  own  apotheosis,  the  son 
of  that  sire  on  whose  grey  hairs 
and  dim  eyes  he  had  vented  his  Ja- 
cobin rage,  to  the  disgust  and  horror 
of  all  English  hearts.  Sir  Thomas 
Denman,  who  had  drawn  a  parallel 
between  the  character  of  his  Majes- 
ty's brother,  who  was  himself  "every 
inch  a  King,"  and  that  of  the  pathic 
Nero,  the  madman  and  matricide, 
must  needs  too  lay  his  forehead  at 
the  Royal  feet,  [a  lick-spittle  of  the 
footstool  before  the  Throne,  talking 
unintelligibly  about  Harry  the  Fifth 
and  his  Lord  Chief  Justice  who  had 
reproved  his  youthful  follies  when 
Prince  of  Wales — between  which  fine 
old  story,  and  that  of  his  own  truculent 
transgressions  as  a  hired  libeller,  va- 
nity of  vanities  alone  could  have  dis- 
covered any  similitude  either  in  law- 
yer or  inKing.  While  Shiel,  who  when 
another  brother  of  his  Majesty's  was 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  enduring  with 
more  than  heroic  fortitude,  with 
Christian  resignation,  soul-sicking 
agonies  that  to  the  uncomplaining 
eufferer  lengthened  many  a  sleepless 
night,  laughed  at  the  Duke  because 
he  was  dying  of  a  dropsy, — why  Shiel 
too  must  be  forthcoming  with  his 
offering  of  fetid  flummery,  at  which 
the  Royal  Stomach,  however  strong 
by  nature  and  fortified  by  habit,  must 
have  scunnered,  and  at  the  first  swal- 
low brown  up  in  energetic  nausea 
the  revolting  load. 

We  have  not  to  decide  here,  whe- 
ther or  no  all  this  king-slobbering 
was  constitutional ;  but  simply  whe- 
ther it  was  manly ;  whether  it  was 
more  becoming  British  senators  or 
Turkish  slaves  ;  whether  it  was 
such  as  was  to  have  been  naturally 
expected  from  men  who  worshipped 
Magna  Charta  as  the  guarantee  of 
their  liberties,  or  eunuchs  who  knew 
no  writing  but  the  Firman  black  with 
the  doom  of  death. 

Then,  what  Ministry,  even  Whig, 
did  ever  before  strive  to  intimidate 
a  House  of  Commons  into  any  mea- 
sure, by  declaring,  in  good  set  terms, 
that  if  they  resisted  and  defeated  it, 
the  populace,  or  the  people,  would 
cut  their  throats  ?  Yet  so  argued  the 
unprincipled  poltroons.  For  unprin- 
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cipled  they  are,  and  proved  them- 
selves to  be  at  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion. Yet  poltroons  they  are  not — 
for  they  are  Englishmen.  But  to 
whom  had  they  the  audacity  to  ad- 
dress— not  once,  but  a  hundred  times 
— that  argumentum  ad  timorem?  To 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
who  never  yet  feared  the  face  of  clay, 
except  perhaps  some  of  them  that  of 
a  bumbailiff  before  they  had  got  a 
seat  in  the  House.  That  truly  noble 
character,  Sir  Richard  Vy  vyan,  flung 
from  him  with  disdain  such  insults, 
in  a  style  becoming  one  who  can, 
either  in  mental  or  bodily  conflict, 
meet  his  adversary  with  a  Cornish 
hug  ;  and  Sadler,  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  eloquent,  and  many  others  be- 
sides, withered  the  wretched  suppo- 
sition with  a  freeman's  scorn.  The 
press  echoed  the  coward  cry;  and  has 
over  and  over  again  warned  us 
an  ti- Re  former  s,  that  the  Reformers, 
rather  than  that  the  bill  should  be 
lost,  will  fight  for  it.  Are  they — 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press — cravens  ? 
No.  Neither  are  we ;  and  while  we 
pity  the  fools  who  could  for  a  mo- 
ment dream  of  frightening  us,  who 
claim  no  more  courage  than  belongs 
to  themselves,  we  despise  the  knaves 
who,  in  the  rage  and  malice  of  fore- 
seen defeat,  could  strive  to  urge  on 
a  desperate  rabble  to  death. 

Of  the  ferocity  of  the  metropolitan 
press  towards  all  opponents  of  the 
Revolutionary  Bill,  we  have  now 
neither  time  nor  room  to  speak ;  nor 
of  the  wretched  ravings  of  some  of 
their  provincial  plagiarists,  not  for- 
getting two  or  three  of  our  own  inso- 
lent ignoramuses  here,  who  in  good 
time  shall  undergo  their  chastise- 
ment. Shame  to  Scotland,  that  a 
few  unworthy  creatures,  whose  lips 
had  all  life-long  drank  the  pure 
waters  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot, 
should  have  been  so  denationalized 
and  unnaturalized  by  the  lessons 
of  the  Cockney  crew,  as  to  hiss 
the  noblest  man  among  us  all,  stand- 
ing somewhat  stoopingly  in  a  meet- 
ing of  his  countrymen,  under  the 
weight  of  his  world-honoured  age. 
That  sin  is  beyond  expiation,  but  not 
of  punishment;  and  the  miscreants, 
whose  names  are  known  to  us,  must 
not  hope  that  their  obscure  lot  may 
shield  them  from  that  infamy  which 
shall  be  imperishably  emblazoned, 


in  these  pages,  .over  their  ignoble 
and  dastard  dust. 

We  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
witnessed  many  periods  of  great  and 
awful  political  interest  to  other  coun- 
tries and  to  our  own.    We  have  seen 
almost  all  the  governments  of  con- 
tinental Europe  made  the  sport  of 
fortune,  and  a  tyrant's  will,  and  the 
stability  of  our  own  momentarily  put 
in  peril  by  popular  discontent.     We 
have  seen  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties, and  thrones  and  dynasties,  tossed 
and  scattered  like  chaff  in  the  wind ; 
but  we  have  seen  no  time  when  for 
the  fate  of  our  own  country  there 
was  so  much  cause  for  deep  and  an- 
xious solicitude,  as  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     We  are  in  a  state  of 
dangerous     uncertainty    respecting 
all  things,  such  as  we  never  saw  be- 
fore ;    change   is    expected    every- 
where ;   rumours  are   afloat  every- 
where, and  we  are  reminded  every 
day  of  that  condition  of  the  Roman 
people  which   Tacitus  describes  to 
have    existed  when    the    death   of 
Augustus  Csesar  began  to  be  expect- 
ed.  "  Pauci  bona  libertatis  incassum 
disserere,  plures  bellum  pavescere, 
alii  cupere ;  pars  multo  maxima  im- 
minentes  dominos  variis  rumoribus 
differebant."     Such  is  our  condition 
at  present — every  one  talks — no  one 
takes  the  lead — no  one  stamps  the 
image  of  his  mind  upon  the  nation, 
and  gives  life  and  energy,  arid  a  de- 
terminate end  to  its  endeavours.    In 
other  periods  of  danger,  when  the 
people   imagined   vain  things,   and 
were  led  away  by  the  frantic  vio- 
lence of  speech-makers,  or  of  the 
press,  we  still  had  the  constitutional 
legislature  to  look  to  as  a  power  pos- 
sessing sufficient  courage  and  force 
to  reassure  the  timid,  and  to  lead  the 
well-disposed  and  firm  in  the  line  of 
honourable  exertion.  We  had,  more- 
over, not  only  the  strength  of  the 
aggregate  legislature  to  rest  upon,  but 
particular   members  of  it    so   rose 
above  the  mass  of  ordinary  men  in 
intellect  or  in  character,  that  they 
were  as  leading  stars,  giving  light 
and  confidence  to  the  nation,  shew- 
ing to  others  the  way  that  was  right, 
and  themselves  never  swerving  from 
the  direct  line  of  their  lofty  course. 
But  now  this  foundation  of  security 
rocks  beneath  our  feet — these  lights  of 
our  course  have  become  extinct,  or 
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are  dim,  and  we  know  not  on  which 
side  to  look  for  safety.  The  executive 
government  has  sought  for  aid  in  the 
power  of  the  multitude,  and  this 
united  force  has  flung  itself  head- 
long against  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  has  now 
become  a  question  whether  that  As- 
sembly, the  parent  and  guardian  of 
all  our  great  institutions,  shall  not  be 
immediately  and  totally  changed  in 
form,  character,  spirit,  and  even  nu- 
merical amount.  Men  will  naturally 
ask  what  object  the  Executive  could 
have  for  an  experiment  which  seems 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  rather  the  last 
resort  in  a  desperate  emergency  than 
the  course  of  a  firmly  established 
and  powerful  state ;  or  what  hope 
they  could  have  of  being  able  to  ac- 
complish what  they  had  the  temerity 
to  attempt  ?  As  to  their  object,  it 
appears  to  us,  after  the  most  careful 
examination  we  have  been  able  to  give 
the  subject,  to  have  been  to  produce 
such  an  alteration  in  the  system, 
and  method,  and  combination  of 
interests,  by  which  this  country 
has  been  hitherto  governed,  that  the 
Tory  Party  who  so  long  possessed 
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exclusive  power,  might  be  prevented 
for  a  series  of  years  from  returning 
to  it,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
machinery  with  which  they  worked. 
They  knew  that  by  erecting  a  para- 
mount democratical  authority,  the 
power  of  the  Tory  Party  would  be 
for  ever  destroyed  j  but  they  had 
the  egregious  and  most  mistaken 
vanity  to  suppose  that  they  would 
be  able  to  manage  such  an  authori- 
ty, and  to  render  it  subservient  to 
their  own  purposes. 

"Rebusque  fidentes,  avitse 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Troj." 
Herein  lay  the  capital  error  which 
makes  the  danger  so  great.  So  long 
as  the  contest  lay  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  it  was  nothing  but  healthy  ex- 
ercise for  the  constitution,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  fatal  blows  being 
struck ;  but  the  present  government, 
wishing  to  knock  the  stage  from  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  Tories,  have 
embarked  in  a  scheme  which  would 
produce  alike  accident  to  themselves, 
and  then  the  democratic  mob  would 
rush  in,  and  tear  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy to  pieces  in  the  struggle. 
Sanctum,  April  25th,  1881. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


AT  the  close  of  the  debate  on  Re- 
form, of  which  a  sketch  was  given  in 
the  last  number,  the  bill  was  read  a 
first  time,  without  a  division.  Why  it 
was  that,  after  such  a  debate,  in  which 
the  preponderance  of  argument,  of 
eloquence,  and  of  national  feeling, 
was  so  strongly  against  the  project  of 
the  Government,  the  bill  should  have 
been  allowed,  without  resistance,  to 
find  its  way  within  the  House — why 
it  was  that  a  bill,  embodying  propo- 
sitions so  monstrous,  as  to  excite 
laughter  in  the  first  instance,  then 
alarm,  and  at  last  disgust,  should 
have  been  permitted  quietly  to  take 
up  a  position  within  the  vestibule  of 
the  Legislature,  we  leave  to  be  answer- 
eid  by  those  managers  of  party  affairs, 
who  deem  that  there  may  be  a  more 
expedient  course  in  politics  than  that 
of  bold  and  straight-forward  honesty. 
There  are,  we  know,  persons  of  such 
prodigious  sagacity  about  little  things 
—.mere  formalists,  with  minds  better 
fitted  for  arranging  points  of  etiquette 
with  antiquated  do  wagers,  than  for  the 
management  of  any  concerns  of  more 
weight,  who  would  tell  us,  that  the 
more  regular  and  methodical  course 
was  to  have  the  bill  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  before  it  was  resisted, 
because  until  then,  there  could,  ac- 
cording to  strict  form,  be  no  certain 
knowledge  of  its  contents — but  such 
men  as  these  ought  not  to  guide  a 
body  in  whose  hands  are  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation.  If  they  did  not 
know  what  the  bill  was,  why  had 
there  been  seven  nights  of  speeches 
about  it?  If  they  did  know,  why  hesi- 
tate to  spurn  it  from  the  House  with 
the  indignation  natural  to  men  who 


felt  that  it  was  a  desperate  project  of 
those  in  office  to  retain  power  and 
place  at  the  hazard  of  convulsing  the 
country  and  destroying  its  institu- 
tions ?  But,  as  if  we  were  fated  to 
destruction,  like  Troy  of  old,  the  bill 
was  suffered  to  obtain  a  footing  even 
by  those  who  knew,  or  said  they 
knew,  the  mighty  danger  which  it  in- 
volved. 

"  Instariius  tamen  iinmemores  csecique  furore, 
Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce." 

The  opposition  to  the  bill,  so  far 
as  the  making  of  speeches  went,  was 
most  able,  but  there  lacked  the  lofty 
spirit  of  other  days,  to  lead  the  way 
in  action  worthy  of  the  vindicators 
of  the  old  constitution  of  England. 
The  enemy  was  parleyed  with,  when 
he  should  have  been  stricken  down; 
and  even  young  men  may  remember 
with  a  sigh  the  leaders  they  have 
seen,  who  would  not  have  suffered 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation  to 
be  insulted  for  seven  nights,  with 
talk  about  a  proposition  so  outrage- 
ous in  all  its  parts.  Whoever  took 
the  lead  of  the  friends  of  order, 
security,  and  the  established  consti- 
tution, should  have  had  the  spirit  to 
call  upon  the  House  at  once  to  nega- 
tive the  motion  for  bringing  in  the 
bill,  when  its  dangerous  extravagance 
became  known,  through  the  state- 
ment of  that  puny  changeling,  Lord 
John  Russell — he,  the  scion  of  a  no- 
ble house,  who  had  the  wretched 
meanness  to  falsify  and  stultify  him- 
self, by  arguing  directly  in  the  teeth, 
of  what  he  had  written  and  publish- 
ed, with  his  name.*  But  a  bold 
decisive  course  of  opposition  did  not 


*  A  few  extracts  from  the  Chapter  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  Lord  John  Russell'i 
book  on  the  English  Constitution,  will  best  shew  the  faith  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
views  which  he  now  takes,  or  pretenfls  to  take,  upon  the  same  subject.  In  a  detached  form 
they  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  force,  but  the  chapter,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  Lord  John  of  1831,  that  can  possibly  be  given. 

"  You  complain  of  the  formation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  it  has  existed  front 
the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  You  prove  that  the  frame  of  our  Government,  during 
that  time,  has  been  a  corrupt  combination  for  private  purposes.  Now  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers  have  told  us,  that  during  that  time  they  were  very  free,  and  very  happy.  Their 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  wisest  lawyers,  the  greatest  philosophers,  the  most  enthusiastic 
poets  of  the  times.  Your  theory  goes  to  overturn  the  testimony  of  Elackatone,  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Thomson,  Cowper,  and  a  hundred  others,  who  have  declared  England  to  be, 
in  their  time,  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete  freedom.  Now,  government  is  a  matter  ofexpt* 
rience  and  not  of  speculation,  we  will  therefore  not  believe  a  word  of  your  thtory.  Suck 
an  objectioa  as  this,  appear*  to  me  to  be  sound. "-— P,  243-4. 
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suit  that  kind  of  genius  which  can- 
not discriminate  between  the  mo- 
ments that  may  save  a  kingdom,  and 
those  that  may  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  a  speech,  so  the  bill  passed 
on  to  a  second  reading ;  the  debate 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
some  account  of,  first  noticing,  how- 
ever, the  preceding  debate  on  the  new 
timber  duties,  and  that  respecting  the 
Times  Newspaper,  both  ot  which  are 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  omit- 
ted in  a  record  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, however  limited. 

An  alteration  of  the  timber  duties, 
so  as  to  increase  the  tax  upon  the 
consumption  of  that  article,  was  one 
of  the  propositions  in  Lord  Althorpe's 
most  absurd  and  ill-starred  budget, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  several  of 
the  other  items  of  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  financial  plan,  his  lordship 
was  evidently  indebted  to  the  deep 
sagacity,  and  modest  disinterested- 
ness of  Mr  Povvlett  Thompson.  Com- 
ing from  such  a  source,  the  policy  of 
the  measure  may  be  easily  guessed 
at — it  was  to  sacrifice  the  important 
shipping  trade  between  this  country 
and  North  America,  and  to  ruin  our 
Canadian  colonies,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  a  theory  of  the  Econo- 
mists, and  to  serve  the  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
a  class  towards  whom  Mr  Thompson 
seems  to  have  a  sympathy  so  lively, 
that  most  of  his  attempts  in  politics 
have  a  curious  connexion  with  their 
advantages.  While  all  the  other  im- 
portant features  of  the  budget  were 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
storm  of  dissatisfaction  and  contempt 
which  was  raised  by  their  announce- 
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ment,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer thought  proper  to  manifest  some 
valour  on  the  subject  of  the  timber 
duties,  and  intimated  the  determina- 
tion of  Government  to  adhere  to  their 
plan.  When,  however,  the  night  came 
for  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  up- 
on this  question,  the  Minister  sud- 
denly changed  his  plan  of  attack  up- 
on the  established  interests  of  the 
country,  and,  relinquishing  that  part 
of  the  scheme  which  went  to  increase 
taxation,  contented  himself  with  a 
plan  for  effecting  gradually  the  de- 
struction of  the  trade  with  Canada, 
and  transferring  our  demand  for  tim- 
ber to  those  places,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  maintain  the  invi- 
ting system  of  a  strict  exclusion  of 
our  manufactures.  By  this  sudden 
alteration,  of  which  no  previous  notice 
was  given,  it  was  hoped  to  catch  the 
votes  of  those  whose  opposition  was 
merely  to  an  increase  of  taxation,  and 
thus  to  effect  the  favourite  object  of 
encouraging  a  trade  with  foreigners,  at 
the  expense  of  destroying  that  with 
our  own  subjects.  Mr  Attvvood  rose  at 
once  to  resist  the  plan,  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing justice  and  protection  to  those 
embarked  in  the  Canadian  trade. 
"  Our  merchants,"  he  said,  "  on  the 
faith  of  the  protection  offered  to  them, 
exerted  all  that  enterprise  which  has 
ever  belonged  to  them ;  they  invested 
their  fortunes  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Canadian  Forests  ;  erected  mills 
and  machinery ;  cut  canals,  and  built 
wharfs  and  warehouses,  all  of  which 
will  be  useless,  if  this  protection  be 
withdrawn.  But  we  are  deceived  if 
we  think  such  ameasurewill  not  bring 


"  All  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  classes  of  thi  people,  ought  to  have  a  share  in  elec- 
tions."— P.  247. 

"  The  aristocracy  of  talent  arrive  at  the  House  of  Commons  by  means  of  the  close  bo- 
roughs, where  they  are  nominated  by  Peers  or  Commoners,  who  have  the  property  of  these 
boroughs  in  their  hands.  In  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  our '  distinguished  statesmen 
have  entered  Parliament,  and  some  of  them  would  never  have  found  admittance  by  any  other 
way.  The  use  of  such  members  to  the  House  itself  and  to  the  country  is  incalculable. "—- 
P.  253. 

"  In  my  mind,  the  greatest  objection  of  all  to  the  adoption  of  any  broad  general  plan  of 
Reform,  is  the  danger  it  would  bring  with  it  to  every  other  institution." — P.  261. 

"  By  such  means"  (the  disfranchising  of  boroughs  proved  to  be  corrupt)  "  the  balance  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  thrown  once  more  on  the  side  of  the  people,  without  so 
violent  a  measure  as  declaring  the  privilege  of  the  small  boroughs  to  be  forfeited." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  authority  of  our  greatest  statesmen  seems  to  lean  to  a  partial  and 
not  a  general  reform." 

"  We  ought  to  have  as  good,  and  as  strong,  and  as  cogent  reasons  for  disfranchising  Old 
Savum,  as  we  had  for  expelling  James  II. "-^P.  266. 
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evil  upon  ourselves.  It  is  bad  eco- 
nomy which  has  not  justice  for  its  ba- 
.sis.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  by  the 
measures  they  had  proposed,  were 
exciting  the  violence  of  the  violent ; 
and  urging  men  to  further  demands, 
and  I  tell  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that  the  discontent  in  the  country  has 
been  owing  to  a  long  series  of  legisla- 
tive proceedings,  which,  by  treading 
down  the  property  of  the  productive 
classes,  and  sacrificing  it  to  an  ab- 
stract philosophy,  are  leading  to  re- 
sults, the  extent  of  which  are  not  to 
be  seen."  The  reply  of  Mr  Thompson 
was  no  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  plausible  falsehood,that  cheapness 
to  the  consumer  was  the  one  para- 
mount object  to  which  all  others 
ought  to  be  sacrificed.  It  would  take 
more  space  than  can  be  bestowed  up- 
on it  here,  to  demonstrate  the  error 
of  this  theory,  and  to  examine  what 
right  we  have  to  consider  the  "  cheap- 
ness" of  a  commodity  to  be  measu- 
red by  its  money  price;  but  an  appeal 
to  experience  will  be  a  more  brief, 
and  to  men  of  sense  a  more  satisfac- 
tory, answer  to  Mr  Thompson's  posi- 
tion, than  any  theoretical  argument. 
Are  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  as  prosperous  now 
as  when  the  greater  part  of  the  arti- 
cles of  consumption  were  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  higher  in  price  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not;  for  then  employ- 
ment was  abundant  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  and  wages  were 
high.  If,  then,  with  the  fall  of  prices 
to  the  consumer,  we  have  fallen  in 
prosperity,  and  our  common  people 
in  comfort  and  happiness,  ot  what 
avail  is  the  argument  for  change, 
which  consists  only  of  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  prices  maybe  made 
to  fall  still  lower  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  shipping  interest,  and  the  Cana- 
dian timber  trade  ?  Really  the  pre- 
sumption of  theorists,  in  the  face  of 
facts  and  the  plainest  experience,  is 
more  disgusting  than  words  are  able 
to  express. 

Mr  Herries  described  the  sudden 
change  of  the  ministerial  plan  as  a 
mere  political  trick,  and  proposed 
an  enquiry  by  a  Committee  before 
such  a  proposition  was  agreed  to. 
This  proposal  being  declined  by  the 
Treasury  Bench,  the  feeling  of  the 
House  immediately  became  strong 
against  them,  and  Mr  Attwood  moved 
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the  most  decisive  and  contemptuous 
of  all  courses  for  their  defeat,  name- 
ly, to  turn  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee (the  debate  was  going  on  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House)  out 
of  the  chair,  and  thus  quash  the 
whole  proceeding ab  initio.  Strangers 
were  ordered  out,  but  a  sharp  debate 
continued  with  closed  doors.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  roused  into  a  vi- 
gorous attack  on  Ministers,  and,  up- 
on the  division,  236  members  voted 
against  them,  and  only  190  for  them. 
There  are  several  observations  of 
important  application  to  another 
question,  which  maybe  derived  from 
the  result  of  this  debate.  First,  Mi- 
nisters were  accused  of  blundering, 
of  injustice,  and  of  political  trickery, 
and  a  large  majority  confirmed  the 
accusations;  yet  such  men  claim  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  altering  of  the 
constitution.  Secondly,  Upon  a  prac- 
tical matter  where  experience  could 
assist  the  judgment,  these  Ministers 
were  convicted  by  a  large  majority 
of  attempting  a  pernicious  alteration 
in  the  guise  of  a  theoretical  improve- 
ment ;  yet  they,  whose  wisdom  is 
despised,  and  integrity  questioned, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  commercial 
regulation,  are  believed,  and  their 
skill  confided  in,  to  make  the  most 
astounding  changes  in  the  legislative 
government,  founded  updn  abstract 
theory  merely,  and  the  practical  re- 
sults of  which  no  man  can  fully  cal- 
culate. Thirdly,  It  was  seen  that  a 
complete  union  of  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Tory  party  defeated  the  Mi- 
nistry by  a  majority  of  46 ;  and,  last- 
ly, a  spirited  and  direct  resistance, 
without  any  delay  or  compromise, 
was  found  to  be  the  most  effectual 
that  could  be  offered.  This  ought 
to  have  been,  and  should  yet  be  a 
lesson.  It  is  absurd  to  carry  all  the 
cautious  habits  which  belong  to  Go- 
vernment, and  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility, into  the  business  of  an  opposi- 
tion— union,  spirit,  decision  are  the 
points  to  which  it  should  look  : — to 
yield,  or  to  waver,  is  to  lose  all 

6vrt 


It  had  been  well  if  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  we  could  name,  had  re- 
membered and  acted  upon  this  piece 
of  Homeric  wisdom,  on  the  night  of 
the  debate  respecting  the  languag* 
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of  the  Times  'Newspaper ;  but  he 
chose  to  remember  Hudibras  instead, 
and,  in  a  fit  of  lofty  prudence,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  advantage  held 
out  to  him  "  who  fights  and  runs 
away." 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  of 
that  debate,  and  the  language  of  the 
newspaper  which  led  to  it.  Most 
people  look  at  the  Times  occasion- 
ally, because  it  is  well  supplied  with 
news  and  with  advertisements.  Those 
who  look  at  its  leading  articles  need 
not  be  told  of  its  ordinary  beastli- 
ness of  style,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  bellows  out  lies,  like  a  great  big 
cockney  brute,  who  talks  big  as  he 
swaggers  along  in  the  open  sunshine, 
half  drunk  with  beer,  after  a  gross 
dinner  at  one  o'clock  in  the  day ;  but 
certainly  the  Times  has  surpassed 
itself  in  falsehood  and  brutality  since 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  bill 
have  been  laid  before  the  public. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who,  no  doubt  in 
vindication  of  his  taste,  stated  to  the 
House  that  he  was  no  habitual  reader 
of  the  paper,  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  series  of  gross 
libels  on  the  House  of  Commons 
which  it  contained,  provided  himself 
with  some  of  the  recent  numbers, 
and  moved  a  resolution  that  their 
contents  were  false  and  scandalous 
libels,  directly  tending  to  deter  mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  Upon  the  first  paVt 
of  the  proposition,  containing  the 
affirmation  of  the  fact,  no  person  in 
his  calm  senses  could  have  a  second 
opinion  after  hearing  the  extracts 
which  were  read  in  the  House.  It 
appeared  that  the  polite  and  popular 

|  journal  described  the  members  of  the 
House  who  opposed  the  Reform  bill 

I  as  "  public  enemies — usurpers  of  the 
people'sfranchises — cutpurses — rob- 
bers— plunderers — hired  lackeys  of 
public  delinquents,"  and  indulged  in 
other  terms  of  equal  elegance  and 
gentleness.  It  also  imputed  to  them 
"  the  systematic  conversion  of  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  industry  to  sel- 
fish or  criminal  uses ;"  and  at  the 
reading  of  this  passage  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  cheered.  If  a  sense  of  the  truth 
of  what  was  said  were  the  motive, 
one  can  perfectly  understand  why 
\he  should  have  cheered,  and  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  candour;  but  ta- 
king the  whole  matter,  as  it  applied 
to  the  House  generally,  it  is  melan- 
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choly  to  think  that,  after  all  this  lan- 
guage had  been  formally  complained 
of  by  one  of  its  members,  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  unpunish- 
ed. We  blush  with  shame  to  con- 
fess it,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, that  the  bullying  of  the  Times 
and  the  press  generally,  seems  not 
only  to  have  the  tendency  described 
in  the  resolution  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
but  upon  this  question  to  have  ef- 
fected the  object  towards  which  such 
tendency  inclined. 

Mr  Calcraft  set  up  the  little  rag  of 
character  he  had  left,  as  a  sail  to 
enable  him  to  make  one  more  tack 
in  his  political  course,  and  said  that 
"  he  would  say  boldly  that  the  press 
of  this  country  must  continue  free, 
and  therefore  he  was  against  the 
motion."  He  say  "  boldly  !"  He 
put  himself  foremost  in  a  matter 
where  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  concerned ! 
and  such  miserable  trash  too,  as  if 
the  liberty  of  the  press  were  to  be 
upheld  by  aiding  the  publishers  of 
brutal  threats  against  the  liberty  of 
Parliament.  Mr  Baring  said,  "  he 
would  maintain,  that,  if  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, or  in  the  altered  shape  pro- 
posed by  Lord  John  Russell,  suffer- 
ed itself  to  be  insulted  and  trampled 
upon  by  the  press,  the  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion within  the  walls  of  the  House 
must  necessarily  be  infringed  upon 
and  shackled ;"  but  then,  as  if  afraid 
of  the  straight-forward  plainness  of 
this  declaration,  as  if  "  scared  at 
the  sound  himself  had  made,"  he 
added,  that  though  the  paragraphs 
which  had  been  read  went  very  far, 
and  were  perhaps  extremely  injudi- 
cious— so  much  so,  that  if  they  re- 
ferred to  another  subject ,  it  might 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  notice  them — yet  upon  this  sub- 
ject he  had  no  disposition  to  do  any 
thing  calculated  to  impede  discus- 
sion out  of  doors.  It  is  very  hard 
to  have  common  patience  with  this 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  When 
a  gentleman  is,  in  his  public  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  called 
"  robber,"  "  cutpurse,"  "  hired  lac- 
key," one  who  "  intrudes  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  infests  its 
proceedings,"  it  is  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular moderation  which  leads  him 
to  describe  the  paragraphs  where 
•uch  libellous  insults  are  found  as 
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"  going  very  far,"  and  being,  "  per- 
haps," (we  particularly  admire  this 
"  perhaps,")  "  extremely  injudici- 
ous." Moreover,  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  the  punishment  of 
gross  abuse,  which  has  not  so  much 
argument  in  it  as  commonly  belongs 
to  the  scolding  of  fishwives  at  Bil- 
lingsgate, should  be  in  the  least  cal- 
culated to  "  impede  discussion," 
either  in  or  out  of  doors;  but  Mi- 
Baring  is  a  cautious  man,  and  plumes 
himself  upon  seeing  nice  distinctions. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  made  a  speech 
upon  this  occasion,  which  abundant- 
ly proved  that  his  quiescence  of  late 
years  has  been  no  more  than  a  po- 
litic moderation  ;  and  now  that  there 
is  something  probably  to  be  gained 
by  returning  to  his  old  vomit,  we 
find  the  fierce,  coarse  radicalism  of 
the  notorious  baronet,  no  whit  less 
than  in  times  past,  when  there  was 
more  force  and  spirit  in  the  leaders 
of  the  conservative  body  than  there 
is  now,  and  consequently  the  West- 
minster hero  was  sent  to  indulge 
his  patriotic  meditations  in  jail.  At 
present  he  no  doubt  expects,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  that  he  will  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Peers,  instead 
of  to  the  King's  Bench  prison  or  the 
Tower. 

The  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
having  been  negatived,  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  debate  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Reform  bill,  and 
Sir  Richard  Vyvyau  rose  to  offer  it 
his  opposition.  We  would  that  there 
were  more  men  like  this  in  the 
House  ;  for,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  such  men,  no  good  English  cause 
could  fail.  He  possesses  sound  sense, 
combined  with  high  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing— the  spirit  of  a  young  man,  with- 
out the  rashness  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies it — firmness  of  purpose, 
without  obstinacy  of  manner — and  a 
forcible  and  fluent  method  of  speak- 
ing, without  the  elaborateness,  or 
professional  air,  which  those  whose 
oratory  is  the  result  of  art  without 
genius  are  so  apt  to  exhibit.  His 
speech  was  listened  to  with  deep  at- 
tention, only  interrupted  by  cheers, 
which  were  particularly  long  and 
loud  upon  the  announcement  of  his 
amendment,  that  the  bill  should  be 
read  that  day  six  months.  He  stated, 
that  he  was  aware  he  should  not 
please  his  constituents  by  the  course 
ne  was  taking,  and  that  upon  no 
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ground  could  the  rejection  of  the 
measure  be  any  personal  benefit  to 
him ;  but  he  thought  the  measure  one 
so  full  of  danger  to  the  institutions  of 
the  kingdom,  that,  before  God  and 
his  country,  he  felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  oppose  it.  He  objected 
to  the  time  as  most  inauspicious  for 
a  measure  productive  of  such  vital 
change,  when  the  excitement  and 
irritation  were  so  great  in  our  own 
agricultural  districts — when  foreign 
affairs  were  full  of  difficulty,  uncer- 
tainty, and  embarrassment,  and  Ire- 
land in  a  state  very  far  from  one  of 
composure.  He  did  not  deny  that 
changes  had  been  necessarily  made 
in  the  constitution,  norwould  he  con- 
tend that  the  constitution,  as  it  stood, 
should  go  down  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, without  any  modification,  or 
that  Parliament  had  not  the  power  to 
make  any  expedient  changes,  but  he 
opposed  the  present  bill,  from  his 
conviction  of  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dency, because  so  large  an  extension 
of  the  democratical  power  had  never 
been  suddenly  made  in  any  state, 
without  causing  revolution.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  real  causes  of  the 
discontent  in  the  country,  which 
vented  itself  in  the  outcry  for  Re- 
form; and,  dwelling  on  the  unredresa- 
ed  evils  of  the  monetary  system,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  common  people 
which  the  House  shewed,  by  denying 
the  existence  of  distress  when  it  was 
so  severely  felt,  he  contended  that 
the  practical  evils  which  the  people 
suffered,  would  not  be  mitigated  by 
the  proposed  bill,  and  therefore  its 
result  would  be  disappointment  and 
farther  discontent.  He  next  shewed 
what  the  probable  practical  results 
would  be  of  this  measure;  and  in  this 
part  of  his  argument  he  did  not  go 
beyond  what  the  candid  radicals 
themselves  admit  in  conversation, 
though  they  do  not  yet  venture  to 
print  so  much.  The  first  effort  of 
such  men  as  would  obtain  the  pre- 
ponderance in  a  Parliament  elected 
on  Lord  John  Russell's  plan,  would 
be  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
church.  Then  rents  would  be  at- 
tacked, on  the  philosophical  princi- 
ples of  Mr  Mill,  and  other  political 
economists ;  and  next  would  fol- 
low the  property  of  the  fundliolder. 
Such,  and  a  thousand  times  worse, 
were  the  results  which  followed 
from  the  first  change.under  the  name 
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of  reform,  in  the  French  legislature, 
in  1 788 ;  and  the  King,  who  gave  his 
consent  to  these  measures,  was  call- 
ed "  the  patriot  King,"  and  Te  Deum 
sung  throughout  all  France,  to  cele- 
brate his  concessions  to  the  people. 
"  Is  all  this,"  asked  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan,  "  nothing  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ample ?  Is  it  no  lesson  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  now  urging  for- 
ward this  measure  ?  There  could 
not  be  a  monarch  more  popular  than 
was  at  that  time  the  French  King, 
and  yet  that  same  monarch,  within 
three  short  months  after  this  date  of 
lis  popularity,  was  forcibly  brought 
jack  into  Paris  in  his  carriage,  while 
he  heads  of  two  of  his  gens-d'armes, 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of 
heir  sovereign's  liberty  and  person, 
were  borne  along,  one  on  each  side, 
>y  his  savage  captors,  in  triumph.  Is 
there  no  warning  in  all  this  to  those 
who  advocate  the  present  revolu- 
lonary  measure  ?"  These  allusions 
;o  the  circumstances  of  the  French 
He  volution,  and  the  parallel  which 
.hey  brought  to  the  minds  of  every 
one  who  listened  to  the  speaker,drew 
"prth  the  loudest  cheers  from  every 
jart  of  the  House,  as  did  also  seve- 
•al  succeeding  parts  of  the  speech, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
"arther  to  dwell  upon.  That  which 
jxcited  most  attention,  was  his  de- 
claration, that  he  thought  the  great 
nterests,  and  the  places  which  had 
*rown  up  in  wealth  and  population 
since  1688,  should  have  representa- 
ives  in  Parliament,  though  he  was  not 
'or  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs, 
and  also  the  announcement  of  his  in- 
tention, in  case  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  should  be  rejected,  to  move 
resolutions  which  would  give  an  as- 
surance to  the  country  that  the 
House  was  determined  to  strengthen 
;he  representation. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  speech  deli- 
vered during  the  debate  on  the  Re- 
form bill,  gave  so  much,  or  deserved 
to  give  so  much  satisfaction;  for, 
though  other  speeches  brought  for- 
ward arguments  as  good,  and  as  well 
arranged  and  powerfully  expressed 
against  the  bill,  yet  they  wanted 
something  of  the  high-minded  fair- 
ness and  candour  of  manner  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan's 
speech;  and  none  but  he  evinced  a 
business-like  determination  to  take 
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up  a  measure  of  rational  reform  in 
good  earnest,  if  the  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  measure  proposed  by 
the  Ministry  were  thrown  out.  Mr 
Cartwright  seconded  his  motion,  and 
the  notorious  Mr  Shiel  rose  to  reply 
to  him.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that 
we  could  wish  to  throw  any  slight 
upon  borough  members,  merely  as 
such ;  but  really  there  was  a  some- 
thing transcending  common  self-con- 
fidence, in  a  person  of  Mr  ShieFs 
character,  station,  ability,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  House,  rising  to  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  champion  who 
was  to  answer  such  an  English  coun- 
ty member  as  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. 
He  (Shiel),  who  turned  from  the  wri- 
ting of  bad  bombastic  plays,  to  the 
business  of  political  agitation,  which 
he  carried  on  amongst  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  appealing  to  their  worst 
passions  by  the  meanest,  bitterest, 
most  malignant  vituperation,  which 
a  fancy  fertile  in  virulence  could 
suggest;  he,  the  jester  upon  the 
agonies  of  the  dying  Duke  of  York ; 
he,  against  whom  a  prosecution  for 
sedition  has  commenced  by  the  go- 
vernment; he,  who,  after  the  Emanci- 
pation bill  was  passed,  talked  sedition 
still,  till  bribed  to  silence  by  a  silk 
gown;  he,  whom  no  portion  of  his 
own  countrymen,  that  he  boasted  so 
much  of  having  set  free  from  bond- 
age, would  intrust  with  their  confi- 
dence as  a  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment; he,  who  appealed  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  freeholders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic county  of  Louth,  and  was  re- 
jected; he,  who  might  have  sought 
to  enter  Parliament  till  doomsday, 
without  success,  unless  some  patron 
of  a  close  borough  sent  him  there  by 
the  power  of  his  nomination ;  he, 
who,  but  three  days  before,  had  taken 
his  seat  for  a  place,  where,  if  all  the 
inhabitants  in  a  body  had  met  him 
and  an  ourang-outang  walking  toge- 
ther in  the  street,  no  man  would  have 
known  which  was  Shiel, — he  rose  to 
answer  and  to  ridicule  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan,  the  member  for  Cornwall, 
and  to  descant  on  the  abomination  of 
boroughs  —  consistent,  modest  gen- 
tleman, that  he  is ! 

Mr  Shiel  is  a  person  of  remarkably 
mean  diminutive  appearance;  his 
face  flat  and  sallow,  and  his  features 
insignificant.  His  voice  in  public 
speaking  ia  a  harsh  scream,  and  his 
3  B 
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vehement  gesture,  like  that  of  an 
infuriated  monkey ;  yet  is  the  man 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  description 
of  genius,  and  there  is  some  appear- 
ance of  it  in  his  small,  dark,  far- 
darting  eyes.  He  very  nearly  broke 
down  in  the  House  of  Commons— 
for  a  few  minutes  it  was  doubtful 
whether  his  first  speech  would  not 
be  his  last;  but,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, he  hit  upon  one  or  two  smart 
things,  which  took  the  ear  of  the 
House,  and  then  he  was  permitted 
to  scream  away  with  that  kind  of 
brilliancy  which  the  Shiel  tribe  can 
produce.  He  talked,  for  example, 
of  the  "  fertility  of  Cornwall  in  legis- 
lators," and,  in  allusion  to  the  report 
of  some  boroughs  being  made  the 
subject  of  marriage  settlements, 
spoke  of  the  future  possibility  of  a 
lady  having  "  old  Sarum  for  her 
dower,  and  Gatton  for  her  pin- 
money."  One  may  have  seen  worse 
things  than  these  in  a  modern  farce, 
and  we  wish  to  give  the  member  for 
Milborne  Port  all  due  credit  for 
them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  complimented  by  this 
speaker  for  having  "  nobly  done  his 
duty"  on  the  Catholic  question, 
while  the  thing  which  he  had  done 
was  brought  forward  as  an  example 
against  himself  in  the  Reform  argu- 
ment. This  was  an  appropriate  Hi- 
bernian addition  to  a  compliment, 
and  must  have  rather  neutralized  its 
sweetness. 

Mr  Pendarves,  the  colleague  of  Sir 
R.  Vyvyan,  made  a  short  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  Lord  Valletort 
spoke  against  it.  Mr  C.  Grant,  the 
quality  of  whose  speeches  is  as  un- 
certain as  that  of  some  men's  sing- 
ing, spoke  of  course  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  but  not  at  all  in  happy  mood. 
There  was  something  very  drowsy 
and  commonplace  in  his  remarks; 
but  no  foolishness  ; — he  wondered 
at  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  for  countenancing 
any  degree  of  Reform ;  though  all 
the  political  world  but  Charles  Grant 
himself  must  have  known  that  the 
honourable  baronet  was  for  an 
amendment  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  (properly  so  called)  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  he 
complimented  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
his  reforming  spirit ;  censured  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  touched  on 
foreign  affairs ;  talked  of  "  delay"  as 
a  thing  which  would  "  sow  seeds 
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or  three  different  minds  upon  the 
subject  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
has,  for  the  present,  settled  down  into 
a  decided  reformer.  Mr  Wyse  talked 
of  Blackstone — Locke — Revolution, 
and  the  History  of  England ;  he  was 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  but  was  not 
heard  with  such  patience  as  usual. 
Sir  R.  Bateson  was,  although  a  re- 
former, against  the  measure;  then 
followed  two  young  lords,  of  whom 
the  first,  Lord  Mountcharles,  (not 
without  a"  con-ei-de-ra-tion,")  was  in 
favour  of  the  measure ;  and  the  next, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  against  it.  Mr 
Shaw  followed  also  against  the  bill ; 
and  there  was  then  a  very  clever 
speech  from  the  Attorney-General, 
(Denman,)  in  reply  to  Sir  E.  Sug- 
den's  of  the  previous  night.  He  was 
followed  by  Sir  James  Scarlett,  to 
whom,  whatever  cloud  may  have,  of 
late,  fallen  upon  his  public  character, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  highest  credit  for  a  manly 
straight-forward  course,  which  he 
pursued  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  His  speech,  like 
most  of  those  which  he  delivers,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  Parliament,  was 
cleverly  and  closely  reasoned,  touch- 
ing, with  great  tact  and  exactness, 
upon  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
the  measure,  both  in  a  legal  and  prac- 
tical view,  and  insisting,  that  if  ex- 
pediency were  taken  for  a  guide, 
so  large  a  disfranchisement  would 
not  be  attempted.  As  to  energy  of 
feeling,  or  force  and  eloquence  of 
expression  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, it  seems  not  to  belong  to  the 
nature  of  Sir  James  Scarlett.  Sir 
T.  Acland  made  a  speech  full  of 
compliment  to  the  Ministers,  and  of 
apology  for  his  intention  to  vote 
against  them ;  this  is  a  half-and-half 
method  of  proceeding,  which  we 
think  rather  insipid,  but  his  vote 
went  the  right  way. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  replied, 
and  received  the  cheers  of  his  party 
when  he  spoke  exultingly  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  last  July,  which 
he  represented  as  the  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  Charles  and  his  mi- 
nisters to  popular  opinion,  and  endea- 
voured to  cast  an  imputation  on  the 
anti-reformers,  of  holding  views  si- 
milar to  theirs.  By  such  sophistry 
are  men  deceived.  Had  Charles  and 
his  ministers  only  opposed  popular 
opinion  by  such  fair  and  constitu- 
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tional  means  as  the  anti-reformists 
resort  to,  they  had  saved  France 
and  their  own  stations  and  fortunes. 
The  principle  of  constant  yielding  to 
popular  opinion  is  the  weakest  and 
most  worthless  that  a  government 
could  dream  of  adopting;  popular 
opinion  must  often  be  opposed,  if 
the  popular  good  be  consulted ;  but 
it  is  no  marvel  that  a  weathercock, 
like  Lord  John  Russell,  should  seek, 
in  some  such  principle  as  this,  an 
excuse  for  his  own  twistings  and 
turnings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  noble 
lord's  reply,  there  were  more  mem- 
bers in  the  House  than  had  been  ever 
known  to  be  crowded  together  with- 
in its  walls  before — exhausted  with 
waiting,  and  with  impatience  for  the 
issue,  they  divided;  when  there  were 
found  in  favour  of  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  302 — against  it  301 — 
leaving  Ministers  upon  this  mighty 
question  with  a  majority  of  one  man, 
or  rather  one  Calcraft,  which  is  per- 
haps a  more  cautiously  correct  me- 
thod of  expression.  Of  such  a  ma- 
jority as  this,  upon  so  vitally  import- 
ant a  question,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  gravity.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  a  preponderance  of  ONE,  in 
an  assembly  of  six  hundred  and 
three,  should  have  the  effect  of  over- 
turning the  legislative  constitution 
which  has  existed  for  centuries. 
Such  a  majority  on  the  other  side, 
might  be  a  reasonable  justification 
for  remaining  as  we  are ;  but  where 
mighty  changes  are  proposed,  which, 
if  effected,  must  alter  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, it  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  that 
a  single  voice  preponderating  in  the 
balance,  should  sway  the  community 
to  a  course  of  experimenting  upon 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived. 
Again,  had  the  majority  been  against 

fovernment,  it  would,  at  least,  have 
een  certain  that  it  was  a  majority 
of  votes  freely  and  fairly  given  ;  but 
in  a  house  where  there  are  so  many 
paid  servants  of  the  crown,  it  is  clear 
that  a  considerable  number  of  votes 
are  given  as  a  part  of  the  service  of 
office,  and  therefore,  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered  by  every  govern- 
ment, that  any  majority  of  a  very 
small  number,  should  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  defeat.  Our  present 
Ministry,  however,  are  npt  sensitive ; 
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and  whether  in  a  minority  of  forty- 
six,  or  with  a  majority  of  one,  hold 
fast  to  their  places,  undisturbed  by 
the  nice  scruples  of  less  enlightened 
periods. 

The  division  in  the  Commons  took 
place  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  and  in 
the  evening  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  the  subject  of  Reform,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions against  it.  Lord  Grey,  proud 
in  his  majority  of  one,  was  very  pe- 
remptory and  decisive  in  his  tone. 
In  reply  to  Lord  Roden's  observa- 
tion, that  "  he  was  hostile  to  any  re- 
volutionary measure,"  the  Premier, 
in  his  severe  and  haughty  manner, 
answered,  "  I  say  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  bill  offers  the  best  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  all  revolutionary 
tendency,  and  therefore,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  support  it."  On  the  suc- 
ceeding evening  (the  24th),  both 
Houses  were  occupied  by  the  en- 
grossing subject.  In  the  Lords,  the 
discussion  arose  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  from  Down,  which 
led  to  a  speech  from  Lord  London- 
derry, and  an  answer  from  the  Pre- 
mier, in  which  he  put  forth  the  full 
force  of  his  great  ability  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary speaker.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  the 
clear,  vigorous,  and  commanding 
tone  of  the  noble  earl's  oratory  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this 
speech,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaint which  he  made,  of  others  ha- 
ving used  assertion  in  place  of  argu- 
ment, he  fell  into  the  same  fault  him- 
self, and  was  content  with  stating 
strongly  what  he  would  do,  without 
condescending  to  prove  that  he 
would  be  right  in  so  doing.  The 
following  passage,  as  a  good  exam- 
ple of  his  lordship's  style,  and  for 
another  reason,  which  a  future  time 
will  develope,  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar note :  "  I  have  no  objection  to 
say  that  I  consider  myself  complete- 
ly committed  by,  and  identified  with, 
the  measure,  and  by  this  measure  J 
shall  stand  or  fall.  That  in  so  com- 
plicated a  scheme,  formed  upon  suet 
a  large  and  extensive  subject,  some- 
thing may  not  require  to  be  altered 
is  certainly  more  than  I  can  under- 
take to  assert ;  but  this  I  will  say 
that  as  far  as  depends  upon  me,  1 
will  suffer  no  alteration  to  be  madi 
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that  will  detract  from  its  efficiency. 
As  an  efficient  measure,  I  will  stand 
or  fall  by  it;  and  without  throwing 
out  any  threat  of  dissolution,  I  have 
no  objection  to  say,  that  in  order  to 
support  and  carry  into  effect  this 
measure,  as  an  efficient  measure, 
there  are  no  means  sanctioned  by 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
constitution,  and  by  a  devoted  sense 
of  public  duty,  from  the  employment 
of  which  I  will  shrink.  The  noble 
marquis  has  said,  that  he  supposes 
I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my 
order,  to  desire  to  promote  any  re- 
volutionary measure.  I  have  sup- 
ported, and  will  support  that  order, 
because  I  think  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  it  should  exist.  I  am  by 
station,  and  still  more  by  disposition 
and  habit,  a  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. But  I  support  it  as  an  order, 
only  because  it  is  a  necessary  order 
in  the  state — because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary link  between  the  crown  and  the 
people — and  because  its  existence 
contributes  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Whenever  the  aristocracy 
ceases  to  be  this,  then  I  am  no  lon- 
ger a  member  of  the  aristocracy; 
but  while  it  continues  to  be  this,  and 
while  its  rights  and  privileges  are 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  all,  I  repeat 
that  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  with 
it." 

This  is  no  doubt  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  bold  proud  language  of  a  Bri- 
tish Peer  ;  but  it  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  same  proud  feel- 
ing which  inspires  such  language, 
does  not  blind  him  to  the  danger  of 
the  course  he  is  pursuing.  With  his 
lofty  conception  of  his  order,  and 
the  high  idea  of  his  own  ability, 
which  he  not  unjustly  entertains,  he 
feels  no  apprehension  of  the  power 
which  he  is  throwing  into  the  hands 
of  the  democracy ;  but  calmer  expe- 
rience looks  with  a  more  apprehen- 
sive eye  upon  his  proceedings.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  wont  to  be 
called  peremptory  and  despotic  in 
his  style ; — let  us  take  a  passage 
from  his  speech  also  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  compare  it  with  the  tone 
of  the  .proud  Earl  Grey :  "  I  beg 
your  lordships  to  believe  that  I  feel 
no  interest  in  the  question,  except- 
ing that  which  I  have  in  common 
with  every  individual  in  the  country. 


I  possess  no  influence  or  interest  of 
the  description  which  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  measures  now  pro- 
posed. I  am  an  individual  who  has 
served  his  Majesty  for  now,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  nearly  half  a  century. 
I  have  been  in  his  Majesty's  service 
for  forty-five  years: — for  thirty 
eventful  years  of  that  period  I  have 
served  his  Majesty  in  situations  of 
trust  and  confidence,  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  armies,  in  embassies, 
and  in  his  councils;  and  the  expe- 
rience which  I  have  acquired  in  the 
situations  in  which  I  have  served 
his  Majesty,  enables  me,  and  impo- 
ses upon  me  the  duty  to  say,  that  I 
cannot  look  at  this  measure  without 
the  most  serious  apprehensions,  that 
from  the  period  of  its  adoption,  we 
shall  date  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  testimony — a 
powerful  and  affecting  testimony, 
to  make  the  nation  pause  ere  it 
plunges  into  the  course  to  which 
Lord  Grey  pledges  himself  with  such 
haughty  confidence.  If  words  of  so- 
lemn warning  from  one,  who,  above 
all  others,  has  a  right  to  speak  of 
his  experience,  be  of  any  avail,  this 
declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ought  to  have,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded it  has  had,  a  most  powerful 
effect  to  confirm  the  minds  of  the  re- 
spectable people  of  these  kingdoms 
against  the  revolutionary  reform  of 
the  King's  Ministers. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Reform  bill  for  Ireland  was  brought 
in,  which,  after  some  discussion  by 
the  Irish  members,  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  debate  on  the  general  ques- 
tion. Very  able  speeches  were  made 
by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  which  we  regret 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
permit  a  sketch  to  be  given.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  considered  to  be  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  the  best  he  ever  made 
in  the  House. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
evenings  of  the  25th  and  28th,  the 
presentation  of  petitions  led  to  re- 
newed discussions  of  the  Reform 
measure,  but  no  important  speeches 
were  delivered.  On  the  latter  even- 
ing, the  question  was  brought  on  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  in  moving  for  population  re* 
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turns,  and  discussed  at  length.  The 
debate  was  irregular  and  ill  timed, 
but  brought  forth  a  great  deal  of  abi- 
lity of  the  first  order.  Giving  Lord 
Wharncliffe  all  due  credit  for  a  speech 
in  which  he  produced  a  whole  host 
of  powerful  arguments  against  the 
Ministerial  measure,  we  must  say, 
that  he  suffered  his  desire  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  matter,  to  betray  him  in- 
to about  as  injudicious  a  course  as  he 
could  possibly  have  adopted,  if  he 
was  sincerely  desirous  that  the  bill 
should  not  succeed.  There  are  some 
men  who  set  such  value  upon  a  good 
speech,  particularly  if  it  be  made  by 
themselves,  that  they  imagine  their 
duty  to  their  country  is  discharged 
by  making  a  speech,  whether  in  sea- 
son or  out  of  season,  and  whether  in 
unison  with  others  who  hold  similar 
views  upon  the  question  or  not.  Now 
there  is  no  more  pernicious  mistake 
than  this,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least 
thank  Lord  Wharncliffe  for  having 
made  a  display,  however  marked  by 
ability,  in  which  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  he  had  himself  as  much  in  view 
as  the  cause  in  which  he  spoke.  It 
is  not  from  detached  talkers  throw- 
ing in  a  speech  at  their  own  time, 
that  we  are  to  expect  a  successful 
opposition  to  the  dangerous  measure 
of  the  Ministry — it  is  from  a  united, 
well-arranged,  well-timed  effort  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Opposition, 
and  therefore  a  friend  like  Lord 
Wharncliffe  is  more  ahinderancethan 
a  help.  Moreover,  we  by  no  means 
admire  the  kind  of  candour  which 
his  lordship  manifests,  when  he  tells 
us  the  reason  of  being  no  longer  the 
anti-reformer  that  he  used  to  be.  "  I 
have  always,"  he  said,  "  been  ready 
to  fight  the  battle  of  anti-reform, 
while  there  was  a  party  out  of  doors 
to  back  my  exertions ;  and  let  not 
those  who  shrunk  from  the  contest 
while  there  was  a  prospect  of  success, 
now  come  forward  and  complain 
that  I  and  others,  who  fought  the 
battle  while  there  was  any  use  in 
fighting  it,  have  now  ceased  to  en- 

fage  in  so  hopeless  a  contest."  If 
is  lordship  was  an  anti-reformer  on 
principle,  we  cannot  see  how  the 
want  of  a  party  out  of  doors  should 
make  him  cease  to  be  so ;  and  if  his 
exertions  were  not  upon  principle, 
what  security  is  there  that  he  may 
not  be  by  the  time  next  session  ar- 
rives, a  partisan  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
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sell's  bill  ?  So  far,  however,  as  a 
speech  goes,  Lord  Wharncliffe  de- 
serves all  the  credit  that  can  be  award- 
ed him — to  give  even  an  outline  of  it 
is  impossible,  for  it  was  very  long, 
but  it  is  throughout  pregnant  with 
matter,  and  worthy  of  more  than  one 
perusal. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  stop  the  discus- 
sion as  irregular,  while  the  bill  was 
pending  in  the  other  House  ;  but  the 
effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  de- 
bate went  on.  Lord  Durham  replied 
to  Lord  Wharncliffe  in  a  long  speech, 
marked  by  the  harshness  and  pre- 
sumption which  have  ever  distin- 
guished his  harangues.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  of  Peers  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  imbue  his  spirit 
with  the  amenity  which  is  more  look- 
ed for  in  that  region  than  in  the  Low- 
er House,  where,  as  Mr  Lambton,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  offending  by  his 
superciliousness. 

We  are  disposed  to  speak  of  th 
Duke  of  Richmond  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  yet  it  was  something 
too  much  to  hear  him  endeavouring 
to  make  little  of  Sir  Charles  Wethe- 
rell,  and  to  defend  his  own  consist 
ency.  In  common  prudence,  the  lesf 
he  says  about  consistency  the  better 

Lord  Plunkett  did  all  that  first-rate 
ability  as  a  logician  and  an  oratoi 
could  do,  in  support  of  the  Minis 
terial  measure,  thereby  balancing 
the  account  which  had  the  Chancel 
lorship  of  Ireland  on  the  debtor  side 
His  lordship  seldom  exerts  himsel 
without  a  substantial  motive,  but  no 
one  can  more  effectually  repay  bj 
his  services  any  matter  of  favoui 
which  may  have  been  bestowed  up- 
on him,  or  which  may  be  in  pro- 
spect. What  can  be  better  than  this ' 
"  Surely  the  noble  lord,  who  I  know 
was  warmly  attached  to  Mr  Can 
ning,  was  as  much  opposed  to  Re- 
form at  one  time  as  that  gentleman 
was.  But  we  are  not  to  be  terrifie< 
by  the  shadows  which  are  reflects 
from  the  tombs  of  great  men.  We 
are  called  upon  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  question  before  us  now 
without  reference  to  what  migh 
have  been  the  opinions  of  those  wh« 
are  not  in  existence  to  speak  foi 
themselves." 

Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  fol 
lowed,  in  a  speech  full  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  transcendent  ability 
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For  the  first  time  he  met  as  a  col- 
league, in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
great  rival  in  the  Lower  House  in 
former  days,  Lord  Plunkett;  and 
while  he  bestowed  upon  him  the 
most  flattering  compliments,  he 
seemed  desirous  to  shew  that  he 
was  still  a  match  for  him  in  the  noble 
art  of  eloquence.  The  whole  of  his 
speech,  but  particularly  the  passion- 
ate description  of  injustice,  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  effects,  was  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
British  senate. 

After  the  chancellor  arose  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  made  the 
best  speech  he  ever  made  in  his  life 
— so  clear — so  forcible — so  immedi- 
ately applicable  to  practical  matters, 
that  we  wonder  how  any  one  could 
possibly  have  listened,  and  not  have 
been  convinced  by  it.  The  view 
which  he  seemed  principally  to  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  House  was,  that 
if  a  Parliament  were  constructed  on 
the  new  plan,  it  would  be  too  strong 
for  the  Government— that  the  Go- 
vernment, in  short,  would  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  be  taken 
away  from  its  constitutional  seat. 
Lord  Grey  made  a  very  long  speech 
in  reply,  but  we  cannot  afford  room 
now  to  follow  him, and  will  conclude 
with  the  admirably  simple  and  ener- 
getic conclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's address.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
differ  on  this  subject  from  so  many 
of  my  friends,  but  having  a  strong 
opinion  on  it,  and  feeling  no  desire 
for  any  thing  but  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  myself  useful 
to  the  country  in  any  way  I  can, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  con- 
ceal my  views,  or  why  I  should  not 
speak  openly  what  I  think.  I  wish 
to  God  I  could  convince  the  noble 
earl  [Grey]  of  his  error.  I  believe 
the  noble  earl  is  acting  with  good 
intentions,  but  that  he  has  fallen  in- 
to a  great  error  on  this  subject;  for 
it  is  my  full  conviction,  from  all  I 
know  of  the  condition  of  this  and 
other  countries,  and  all  the  examina- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  give  the  pro- 
posed plan,  that  if  carried  into  effect 
in  its  present  shape,  it  will  place  the 
interests  of  this  country  in  the  great- 
est possible  peril." 

The  reassembling  of  Parliament 
after  the  Easter  recess  brought  Lord 
John  Russell  again  before  the  House, 
with  a  notice  of  a  very  material  al- 
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teration  of  the  intention  of  Ministers 
with  regard  to  the  measure  of  legis- 
lative revolution  with  which  they  are 
pleased  to  visit  the  people  of  the 
British  empire. 

As  the  intimation  was  given  with 
all  the  hesitation  and  obscurity  which 
may  belong  either  to  a  politic  reserve 
or  to  actual  instability  of  purpose,  it 
is  difficult  to  form  a  decisive  opinion 
either  of  the  new  motives  or  the  new 
intentions  of  the  Ministry ;  but  this 
much  at  least  is  evident,  that  then- 
vaunted  determination  is  altogether 
false  and  hollow,  and  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  feel  the  rashness  of 
the  headlong  measure  which  they 
ventured  to  propose.  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  that  "  Ministers  had  not 
altered  their  minds  on  the  subject  of 
the  number  of  representatives,  but 
that,  if  it  should  appear  to  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  whole  number 
of  658  members  should  be  retained, 
the  Government  would  not  feel  that 
they  were  altering  a  vital  or  essential 
part  of  the  measure  by  agreeing  to 
that  proposition."  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  split  hairs  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  strictly  the  princi- 
ples, and  what  the  details  of  the 
bill.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
numerical  amount  of  the  House  will 
not  be  interfered  with ;  but  whether 
or  no,  the  lovers  of  the  principles  of 
our  mixed  constitution  should,  less 
or  more, approve  the  measure  on  that 
account,  depends  entirely  on  the  way 
in  which  the  members  to  be  added 
to  the  number  lately  contemplated 
by  the  Ministers,  would  be  distri- 
buted. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  give  them  to  the 
democracy ,the  measure  will  be  worse 
than  it  was  before — if  to  the  property 
and  intelligence  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  less  bad.  But  we  have  no 
inclination  to  trust  any  measure  of 
reform  to  the  tinkering  of  the  present 
Ministry — they  have  shewnadisposi- 
tion  to  accomplish  revolution  if  they 
could,  and  it  is  not  because  they  are 
found  to  be  less  able  than  they  cal- 
culated upon,  that  we  will  take  from 
their  hands  a  patched  and  mended 
Reform  bill,  in  place  of  our  present 
constitution.  Such  Reform  as  may 
be  fitting  for  the  time,  we  must  have 
from  abler,  more  prudent,  and  more 
trustworthy  hands ;  and  we  share  in 
the  country's  expectation,  that  ere 
long  such  hands  will  undertake  the 
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task.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to 
seek  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  for  the 
present  the  large  body  of  the  friends 
of  conservative  principles  feel  disap- 
pointed of  that  unanimous  and  active 
spirit  on  the  part  of  their  political 
friends,  which  the  urgency  of  the  oc- 
casion seems  to  demand.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  the  dangerous  projects  of 
rash  or  interested  innovations  to  pe- 
rish through  the  working  of  their 
own  inherent  evil.  A  persevering 
spirit  is  abroad  in  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution— a  union  of  bad  means  for  bad 
purposes,  is  in  all  directions  agita- 
ting the  country  and  disseminating 
principles  adverse  to  peace,  order, 
security,  and  happiness.  How  can 
men,  whose  united  exertion  would 
certainly  save  the  country  from  the 
perils  which  threaten  it,  justify  them- 
selves to  their  own  consciences  for 
holding  back,  or  for  suffering  lighter 
matters  to  occupy  them  at  such  a 
time  ?  If  the  call  of  friends  will  not 
arouse  them,  how  long  do  they  think 
their  enemies  will  suffer  them  to 
enjoy  this  indolent  composure  ?  The 
wholesale  spoliator  is  advancing — 
where  do  they  think  he  will  stop,  or 
how  do  they  suppose  he  is  to  be 
checked  ?  He  terrifies  the  weak  by 
threats,  he  seduces  the  wavering  by 
misrepresentation,  while  the  spirit  of 
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those  who  could  and  would  effectu- 
ally resist  him,  is  suffered  to  perish 
away,  unencouraged,  unaided,  by 
those  whose  interest  and  whose  na- 
tural duty  it  is  to  bestir  themselves, 
to  unite  together  and  to  lead  the  way 
boldly,  manfully,"  and  unanimously, 
in  the  cause  of  the  time-honoured 
constitution  of  Great  Britain.  We 
expect  that  this  apathy — this  inacti- 
vity, will  not  continue,  and  that  some 
sure  and  certain  hope  will  soon  ap- 
pear, for  the  body  of  the  people,  yet 
untainted  by  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, to  rest  upon.  So  far  as  the  Re- 
form bill  has  gone  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  plain  that  the  union  of 
its  opponents  is  only  against  that 
measure,  not  in  favour  of  any  other. 
But  it  is  not  in  Parliament  alone,  that 
we  look  for  more  unanimity,  more 
spirit,  more  condensation  of  political 
force.  They  should  be  found  opera- 
ting everywhere  that  the  public 
voice  can  be  heard,  or  the  public 
press  can  penetrate.  Let  but  the 
good  principles  of  the  people  be  ap- 
pealed to  with  as  much  energy,  zeal, 
and  industry,  as  has  been  used  to  pan- 
der to  their  prejudices  and  to  inflame 
their  passions,  and  the  salutary  effect 
would  soon  be  found  in  the  Sayings 
and  Doings  of  Parliament. 
London,  April  13. 
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"  AMIDST  the  turbulence  and  dis- 
orders of  faction,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
"  a  certain  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to 
mix  itself   with   that  public  spirit 
which  is  founded  upon  the  love  of 
humanity.    The  leaders  of  the  dis- 
contented party  seldom  fail  to  hold 
out  some  plausible  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, which  they  pretend  will  not 
only  remove  theinconveniencies,  and 
relieve   the   distresses   immediately 
complained  of,  but  will  prevent,  in 
all  time  coming,  any  return  of  the 
like  inconveniencies  and  distresses. 
They  often  propose,  on  this  account, 
to   remodel  the  constitution,  and  to 
alter,  in  some  of  its  most  essential 
parts,   that  system    of  government 
under  which  the  subjects  of  a  great 
empire  have  enjoyed  perhaps  peace, 
security,  and  even  glory,  during  the 
course  of  several  centuries  together. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are 
commonly  intoxicated  with  the  ima- 
ginary beauty  of  this  ideal  system,  of 
which  they  have  no  experience ;  but 
which  has  been  represented  to  them 
in  all  the  most  dazzling  colours  in 
iwhich  the  eloquence  of  their  leaders 
could  paint  it.     These  leaders  them- 
selves, though  they  originally  may 
have  meant  nothing  but  their  own 
aggrandizement,  become,   many    of 
them,  in  time,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
sophistry,  and  are  as  eager  for  this 
peat    reformation  as  the  weakest 
ind    foolishest  of   their  followers, 
ilven  though  the  leaders  should  have 
>reserved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed 
;hey  commonly  do,  free  from  this 
anaticism,  yet  they  dare  not  always 
lisappoint  the  expectation  of  their 
bllowers,  but    are    often   obliged, 
hough  contrary  to  their  principle 
ind  their  conscience,  to   act  as  if 
hey  were  under  the  common  delu- 
ion.     The  violence  of  the  party,  by 
efusing  all  palliation,  all  tempera- 
nents,  all  reasonable  accommoda- 
ions,  by  requiring  too  much,  fre- 
uently  obtains  nothing;  and  those 
iconveniencies  and  distresses  which, 
ith  a  little  moderation,  might  in  a 


great  measure  have  been  removed 
and  relieved,  are  left  altogether  with- 
out a  remedy."* 

One  would  have  imagined  that 
this  illustrious  philosopher  was  here 
portraying  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent Reform  Bill,  instead  of  calmly 
reflecting  on  the  effects  of  public 
folly  in  former  times ;  so  exactly  do 
its  consequences  coincide  in  all  ages 
and  parts  of  the  world. 

When  we  last  discussed  this  ques- 
tion, we  conceived  that  the  danger 
was  as  yet  remote ;  and  it  was  rather 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
movement  of  which  it  formed  the 
commencement,  than  its  immediate 
effects,  which  was  the  object  of  ap- 
prehension. But  the  case  is  very 
different  since  the  Reform  Bill  has 
made  its  appearance.  The  evils 
which  we  then  contemplated  as  re- 
mote, are  now  staring  us  in  the  face ; 
a  new  constitution  is  proposed  for 
the  British  empire ;  and  at  the  very- 
time  that  other  nations  are  suffering 
under  the  evils  of  rapid  changes  of 
government,  we  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low their  bad  example. 

The  disfranchisement  of  boroughs 
sending  168  members  to  Parliament; 
in  other  words,  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  reduction  of  63  members  from 
'England;  the  transference  of  the 
right  of  returning  70  new  members 
to  boroughs  hitherto  not  represent- 
ed, and  almost  all  in  the  manufactu- 
ring interest;  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  voting  everywhere  to  the 
L.10  householders;  constitute  the 
principal  features  of  a  constitution 
bearing  less  resemblance  to  the  Bri- 
tish, than  to  the  visionary  fabric  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

No  such  alteration  has  been  pro- 
jected since  the  Norman  Conquest 
— a  change  greater  than  was  contem- 
plated by  Vane,  Pym,  or  the  repub- 
licans of  the  Long  Parliament;  an 
innovation  from  which  Lord  Somers 
and  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  in 


*  Moral  Sentiments,  ii.  96,  98. 
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1688  would  have  shrunk  with  ap- 
prehension, is  seriously  brought  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  no  practical 
domestic  grievance  calls  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  every  thing  in  external 
affairs  forbids  its  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  agitation.  We  do  not  say  that 
Government  intend  to  bring  about  a 
revolution ;  we  only  assert  a  fact, 
which  is  undeniable  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  innovations  which  they 
have  proposed. 

In  all  these  great  changes,  the  close 
boroughs  were  retained  as  a  consti- 
tuent and  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  framed,  which  practically 
amounted  to  a  revolution  ;  when  the 
Long  Parliament  made  open  war 
against  Charles  I. :  when  the  race  of 
the  Stewarts  was  finally  expelled  by 
an  unanimous  effort  of  all  classes, 
no  similar  invasion  of  private  right, 
no  such  reconstruction  of  the  Go- 
vernment, was  attempted.  These 
great  innovators  left  the  representa- 
tion of  the  country  untouched,  well 
knowing,  that  to  disturb  its  propor- 
tions was  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
in  a  way  which  could  never  be  re- 
stored. Erroneous  measures  of  fi- 
nance may  be  departed  from;  op- 
pressive laws  may  be  altered;  inju- 
rious commercial  systems  abandon- 
ed ;  but  a  great  concession  once  made 
to  the  popular  part  of  the  represen- 
tation, and  there  is  no  retracing  our 
steps.  The  ground  once  lost  will 
never  be  regained ;  the  power  relin- 
quished will  be  seized  by  reckless 
and  tenacious  hands ;  we  are  launch- 
ed upon  an  unknown  sea,  from  which 
there  is  no  return. 

When  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  the  successful  revolt  in  July,  esta- 
blished, in  Lafayette's  words,  "  a 
throne  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions;"  when  the  principles  of 
French  republicanism,  long  smother- 
ed, again  burst  forth,  and  framed  a 
constitution  suited  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  modern  democracy ;  the 
greatest  length  which  the  framers  of 
the  new  constitution  deemed  it  safe 
to  go,  was  to  concede  the  elective 
franchise  to  220,000  persons  in  all 
France.  They  had  had,  under  the 
constituent  and  legislative  assem- 
blies, full  experience  of  the  evils  of 
an  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to 
a  more  numerous  and  inferior  class, 
and  well  knew,  that  under  the  name 
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with  reference  to  the  population,  and 
with  only  a  fifth  of  the  income,  with 
reference  to  the  public  wealth  ! 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales 
fifty-two  counties,  returning  one 
hundred  and  four  members,  and  by 
the  new  constitution  there  are  to  be 
in  the  United  Parliament  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty  English  mem- 
bers. The  new  county  members  are 
to  be  fifty-four,  therefore  there  will 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  coun- 
ty members,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  for  boroughs.  In  other 
words,  the  borough  members  will  be 
to  the  county  not  quite  as  two  to  one. 

In  Scotland  there  are  to  be  twen- 
ty-eight county  members,  and  twen- 
ty-two for  boroughs. 
"  In  Ireland  there  are  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  three  members,  of  whom 
sixty-two  are  for  counties  and  forty- 
one  for  boroughs. 

Thus  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
there  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members  for 
boroughs,  and  only  two  hundred  and 
forty-hve  for  counties ; — that  is,  the 
borough  members  will  be  to  the 
county  as  three  to  two  nearly. 

Under  the  present  constitution 
this  numerous  class  of  borough  seats 
represent  the  whole  intelligence  and 
wealth  of  the  empire  which  is  not 
engrossed  by  the  county  representa- 
tion. All  the  ablest  statesmen  who 
have  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  last 
half  century  have  obtained  their 
places  through  these  boroughs.  "  The 
I  use  of  .such  members,"  says  Lord 
|  John  Russell,  "  is  incalculable."* 

The  important  and  weighty  inte- 
jrests  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of 
Canada,  of  the  shipping  interest,  of 
foreign  commerce,  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  obtain  a  due  representation 
in  the  Legislature ;  and  an  immense 
empire  of  120,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
embracing  all  the  quarters  of  the 
jlobe,  held  together  under  a  legisla- 
ture placed  in  a  little  island  in  the 
lerman  Ocean. 

Who  are  to  be  the  principal  elect- 
>rs  under  the   new  system  ?    The 

j.10  householders  over  the  whole 
island  ;  in  other  words,  the  most  de- 

locratic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

lost  venal  class  in  existence. 


Persons  of  this  class,  whose  in- 
come varies  from  L.50  to  L.60  a- 
year,  are,  of  all  others,  those  who,  in 
periods  of  tranquillity,  are  most  ac- 
cessible to  corruption.  Mr  Hunt, 
who  professes  himself  the  represent- 
ative of  that  class,  has  made  this  de- 
claration in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  coincides  with  universal  expe- 
rience ;  and  added,  that  so  strongly 
is  he  impressed  with  this  truth,  that 
rather  than  have  the  new  constitu- 
tion without  the  ballot,  he  would  go 
on  with  the  House  of  Commons 
constituted  as  it  at  present  is.  He 
supports  the  Reform  Bill,  being  well 
assured  that  if  it  passes,  the  vote  by 
ballot,  and  all  that  the  radicals  wish, 
will  speedily  follow. 

Small  boroughs,  containing  four 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  are,  of 
all  others,  the  most  easily  bribed, 
because  they  are  too  large  to  be 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
proprietor,  and  too  small  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  external  wealth. 
They  are  the  places  where  men  of 
fortune  strive  to  outbid  each  other 
by  the  promise  of  a  large  gratuity 
to  each  elector.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  examples  of  so  well- 
known  a  fact.  Every  man's  expe- 
rience must  furnish  him  with  instan- 
ces of  its  application.  Lord  John 
Russell's  bill  may  be  entitled  "  A 
Bill  for  the  extinction  of  the  close, 
and  the  increase  of  the  venal  bo- 
roughs" 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  bill  to  close 
the  avenues  which  admitted  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  whom  England 
can  boast,  "  which  afforded  an  en- 
trance," in  Mr  Shiel's  words,  "  to  the 
dignified  energy  of  Chatham,  the 
splendid  oratory  of  Pitt,  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  Fox,  the  learn- 
ed humanity  of  Romilly,  the  philo- 
sophic wisdom  of  Mackintosh,  the 
gifted  energy  of  Burke,  the  grasping 
intellect  of  Brougham ;"  which  still 
furnishes  a  safe  and  secure  channel 
of  representation  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  without  going 
through  the  disgraceful  and  demo- 
ralizing process  of  actual  bribery,  in 
order  to  augment  boroughs,  which, 
closed  against  all  these  interests,  un- 
less when  supported  by  gold,  are 


*  Lord  John  Russell  ou  the  Constitution,  p.  209. 
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open  only  to  the  seduction  of  demo- 
cratic ambition,  or  the  stream  of  pol- 
luted corruption. 

This  would  be  the  state  of  matters 
during  ordinary  and  pacific  times ; 
but  what  would  be  its  operation  in 
periods  of  excitement  ?  during  those 
periods  of  periodic  recurrence,  when 
the  lower  orders,  pressed  by  scar- 
city, or  thrown  out  of  employment, 
are  naturally  disposed  to  turbulence, 
and  when  the  democratic  press,  ever 
following  in  the  rear  of  distress,  like 
vultures  on  the  skirts  of  a  destroy- 
ing army,  stimulate,  ?for  their  own 
base  purposes,  the  passions  which 
suffering  has  produced  ?  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that,  in  such  pe- 
riods, the  great  majority  of  the  bo- 
rough members  would  be  returned 
in  the  radical  interest,  and  thus  the 
great  barrier  erected  by  the  consti- 
tution against  the  inroads  of  demo- 
cracy, would  be  converted  into  the 
rampart  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
In  vain  would  the  county  members 
struggle  against  the  successive  in- 
roads of  democratic  ambition  during 
such  periods  of  excitement ;  stimu- 
lated by  the  revolutionary  press, 
urged  by  suffering  and  insane  con- 
stituents, the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
sent  forward  by  the  boroughs,  would 
successively  abolish  the  corn  laws, 
the  church,  the  funds,  and  every  in- 
terest which  promised  the  prospect 
of  spoliation  in  this  great  and  com- 
plicated empire.  In  making  this  pro- 
phecy, we  are  not  indulging  in  un- 
authorized speculation ;  we  are  only 
supposing  that  the  causes,  when 
brought  into  operation  in  this  coun- 
try, would  produce  the  same  effects 
as  they  have  already  produced  du- 
ring the  French  Revolution. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
has  asked  on  what  principle  the  con- 
servative party  can  express  appre- 
hensions of  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  to  L.10  householders,  when 
they  bewail  in  such  piteous  terms 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  potwal- 
lopers  in  the  popular  burghs  ?  He 
must  have  had  a  low  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  of  his  audience,  when  he 
could  broach  such  an  argument.  Is 
there  no  difference  between  ten 
radical  members  and  two  hundred  ? 
between  Middlesex,  South  wark, 
Preston,  and  a  few  similar  places, 
returning  radical  representatives, 
and  a  hundred  boroughs  making 


such  a  return?  The  opponents  of 
reform  make  no  objection  to  a  pro- 
portion of  radical  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  principle  is,  that  they 
should  be  there,  because  the  radi- 
cals, like  every  other  interest  in  the 
state,  should  be  fairly  represented  in 
Parliament.  What  they  object  to  is, 
that  the  constitution  should  be  so 
altered  as  to  give  them  a  majority. 
Mr  Hume,  Mr  O'Connell,  and  Mr 
Hunt,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
House :  but  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  hundred  Hunts,  an  hundred 
O'Connells,and  an  hundred  Humes  ? 

This  consideration  points  to  the 
fundamental  and  irremediable  defec 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  i 
votes  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  populace  of  these  islands,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  great  am 
weighty  interests  of  the  British  em 
pire.  By  vesting  the  right  of  re 
turning  members  to  Parliament  in 
forty  shilling,  and  ultimately  L.H 
freeholders  in  the  county,  and  L.H 
householders  in  towns,  the  commant 
of  the  legislature  would  be  placed  in 
hands  utterly  inaccessible,  save  by 
actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  o: 
the  commercial,  colonial,  or  ship- 
ping interests.  If  such  a  change  die 
not  soon  produce  a  revolution,  i 
would  infallibly  lead  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire.  The  East 
Indian  and  Canadian  dependencie 
would  not  long  submit  to  the  rule  oi 
the  populace  in  the  dominant  island^ 
indifferent  to  their  interests,  ignoran 
of  their  circumstances,  careless  01 
their  welfare.  What  do  the  L.l( 
householders  of  the  English  boroughl 
either  know  or  care  about  the  colo- 
nial dependencies  of  the  empire  t 
A  radical  in  their  neighbourhood 
who  would  promise  them  relief  from  I 
taxes,  poor-rates,  tythes,  and  corn  ! 
laws,  would  carry  the  day  against  all 
the  remote  or  colonial  interests  of 
the  world. 

This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  placeg 
of  uniform  representation,  and  must 
to  the  end  of  time  render  it  unfit  for 
the  legislature  of  a  great  and  varied 
empire.  Being  based  mainly  upon 
one  class  of  society,  it  contains  no 
provision  for  the  interests  of  thtt 
other  classes  :  and  still  less  for  the 
welfare  of  the  remote  but  important 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  great  ma* 
jority  of  electors  being  the  posses* 
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all  been  ruined  by  the  same  cause : 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  legisla- 
tive power  by  the  lower  orders,  in  a 
particular  city  or  district,  without 
any  representation  of  the  other  in- 
terests of  the  empire  ;  the  necessary 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  on 
the  first  reverse,  they  all  revolted 
against  the  parent  state,  and  it 
speedily  found  itself  reduced  to  its 
own  resources. 

With  a  magnanimity,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  un- 
exampled, the  Romans,  from  the  first 
foundation  of  the  republic,  admitted 
the  conquered  or  allied  states  to  a 
participation  of  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  They  received  in  return 
the  empire  of  the  world.  But  for  the 
virtual  representation  of  the  British 
dependencies,  through  the  medium 
of  the  close  boroughs,  the  British 
empire  would  long  ago  have  been  de- 
stroyed. That  representation  which 
Roman  wisdom  gave  to  the  con- 
quered provinces  and  colonial  de- 
pendencies, fortune,  or  rather  the 
providence  of  God,  has  given  to  the 
far  more  extensive  and  scattered  de- 
pendencies of  this  vast  empire  over 
all  the  world,  by  means  of  the  gate- 
way which  is  now  to  be  closed  for 
ever.  America  was  lost  by  refusing 
it  a  direct  voice  in  the  legislature  : 
the  other  colonies  have  only  been 
preserved  by  the  unobtrusive  but 
spacious  channel  which  admitted 
their  representatives  to  the  British 
Parliament.  Nominally  professing 
to  extend,  this  bill  is  really  destined 
to  contract,  the  representation,  to  base 
the  legislature,  not  upon  the  empire, 
but  the  island :  and  in  lieu  of  the  col- 
lected voice  of  British  prosperity 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  render 
it  the  organ  of  democratic  ambition 
in  the  populace  of  the  heart  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  close 
boroughs  have  been  the  avenue  by 
which  the  talent,  as  well  as  the  wealth 
of  the  empire,  have  been  represented 
in  all  former  ages.  Great  men  never 
have,  and  never  will  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  mendicatin";  votes 
from  a  venal  rabble.  Mr  Canning 
never  would  have  done  so  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  or  before 
his  contest  at  Liverpool  had  become 
the  arena  for  contending  faction 
through  the  empire.  "  In  turbis  et 
discordiis,"  says  Sallust,  "  pessimo 


ors  of  houses  rented  from  L.10  to 
L.20  a-year,  that  is,  possessed  of  an 
income  from  L.60  to  L.I 20  per  an- 
num, the  representatives  will  be 
persons  inclined  to  support  their 
local  and  immediate  interests. 
The  remote  possessions  of  the  em- 
pire can  have  no  influence  on  such 
men,  save  by  the  corrupted  channel 
of  actual  bribery.  The  most  valu- 
able feature  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, that  of  affording  an  inlet  through 
the  close  boroughs  to  all  the  great 
and  varied  interests  of  the  empire, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill 
in  this  view  may  be  entitled,  "  a  bill 
for  disfranchising  the  colonial,  com- 
mercial, and  shipping  interests,  and 
for  investing  the  exclusive  right  of 
returning  members  to  Parliament  in 
the  populace  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  radical  papers  have  pointed 
with  exultation  to  the  division  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  reform 
bill,  which  shewed  209  members  for 
boroughs,  voting  against  the  bill,  and 
108  for  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  division  stood  as  it  did.  These 
members  were  the  representatives 
not  only  of  the  boroughs,  but  of  the 
interests,  which  were  threatened 
with  disfranchisement.  Not  the 
borough-mongers,  but  the  borough- 
purchasers,  found  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.  And  who  are 
the  borough-purchasers  ?  The  great 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  : 
the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  the 
shipping  owners  of  Hull,  Bristol,  and 
all  the  principal  harbours  :  the  West 
India  proprietors,  the  Canadian  mer- 
chants, the  East  Indian  judges,  com- 
manders, and  civil  servants.  The 
fact  of  their  having  combined  to  re- 
sist the  bill,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
its  ruinous  nature;  of  its  obvious 
tendency  to  close  the  avenues  by 
which  all  these  great  interests  have 
found  their  place  in  the  legislature, 
and  to  vest  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance in  Parliament  in  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  lower  orders  in 
Great  Britain. 

This  is  precisely  the  rock  on  which 
all  the  republics  of  the  Avorld  have 
hitherto  split  :  the  fatal  vesting  of 
preponderating  power  in  the  popu- 
lace of  a  limited  district,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Athens,  Carthage,  Sparta, 
Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  have 
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cuique  plurima  vis." — "  Through  all 
the  discord  of  faction,"  says  Thucy- 
dides,  "  I  have  uniformly  observed, 
that  the  worst,  the  most  dissolute, 
and  dangerous  men,  were  the  idols 
of  the  populace ;  and  invariably  pre- 
vailed over  men  of  rational  or  virtu- 
ous dispositions." — "  Enfin,  je  vois," 
said  Danton,  when  about  to  be  led  to 
the  scaffold,  "  que  dans  les  Revolu- 
tions I'autorite  toujours  reste  aux 
plus  scelerats"  *  The  same  bitter 
truth  was  extorted  from  the  witnesses 
of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  French  de- 
mocracy, in  three  distant  ages  of  the 
world. 

The  other  hemisphere  forms  no 
exception  to  the  principle.  Talent 
seldom  seeks  the  American  Con- 
gress. Men  of  honourable  and  up- 
right dispositions  disdain  the  servile 
adulation  to  popular  sovereignty  re- 
quired of  their  representatives  ;  and 
so  low  is  the  situation  of  a  Member 
of  the  Legislature  fallen  in  public 
estimation,  that  it  has  become  a  se- 
parate profession,  forming  an  outlet 
to  superfluous  barristers  and  attor- 
neys, who  are  paid  a  regular  salary 
of  seven  dollars  a-day,  to  defray  their 
expenses  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress. 

Could  we  suppose  that  men  of 
great  and  powerful  minds  would 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  beco- 
ming Members  of  Parliament  for  po- 
pulous places,  under  such  a  system, 
the  time  of  the  representative  would 
be  so  completely  absorbed  by  attend- 
ing to  the  demands  and  correspond- 
ence of  his  constituents,  as  to  render 
him  incapable  either  of  the  study  re- 
quisite to  form  a  great  statesman,  or 
of  the  attention  necessary  to  master 
all  the  multifarious  objects  which 
arc  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  British  Legislature.  Twenty  years 
previous  study — unbroken  leisure  at 
the  moment — a  mind  unharassed  by 
minute  considerations,  are  indispen- 
sable to  form  an  accomplished  ora- 
tor and  statesman.  The  close  bo- 
roughs have  hitherto  both  admitted 
such  men,  and  afforded  them  the  lei- 
sure requisite  to  train  their  minds, 
and  discharge  their  duties.  The  re- 
presentatives of  populous  places 
know  whether  their  constituents  af- 


ford them  such  leisure  as  is  requisite 
for  these  purposes. 

It  is  accordingly  extremely  well 
worthy  of  observation,  how  rapidly 
the  character  of  the  French  legisla- 
ture degenerated  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
electors  ;  and  what  a  deplorable  as- 
cendency democratic  violence,  and 
intemperate  character,  soon  acquired 
over  virtue,  wisdom,  or  humanity. 
In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  chosen 
under  the  monarchical  regime,  was 
found  a  great  mass  of  talent,  more 
benevolence  of  intention,  and  splen- 
dour of  eloquence,  than  perhaps 
ever  was  collected  in  one  assembly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  la 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  chosen  by 
the  suffrage  of  every  man  in  France, 
who  was  not  a  minor  or  a  pauper, 
and  worth  the  produce  of  three  days 
labour,  the  diminution  of  talent  and 
increase  of  violence  was  most  appa- 
rent. Lastly  came  the  Convention, 
chosen  after  the  I Oth  August,  under 
republican  institutions;  and  there 
Virtue,  Genius,  Eloquence,  and  Hu- 
manity rapidly  fell  beneath  the  in- 
cessant attacks  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion. Danton  triumphed  over  Verg- 
niaud  and  Roland — Robespierre  over 
Danton — and  the  Reign  of  Blood 
terminated  the  career  of  visionary 
improvement. 

It  is  another  deplorable  effect  of 
considerable   accession   of   popula 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  that  it  would  infallibly  lowe 
the  standard  of  sense,  and  elevat 
the  standard  of  popular  flattery  i 
that  important  branch  of  the  legisla 
ture.    When  several  demagogues  ar 
incessantly  trumpeting  forth  the  ma 
jesty,  purity,  and  worth  of  the  peopl 
— when  the  Press,  adapting  itself  t< 
the  taste  of  the  great  body  of  iti 
readers,  is  following  the  same  bas 
course    of   popular    adulation, — n 
member  who  depends   on  popula 
constituents  will  dare  to   hold  th 
language  of  truth  on  any  questio 
which  excites  the  public  mind.  If  h 
does,  he  will  infallibly  lose  his  sea 
on  the  next  election.    None  will  b 
returned  but  those  who  promise  sub- 
mission to   the   public    voice,    an 
basely  sacrifice  their  principles  au 
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independence  at  the  altar  of  popular 
adulation. 

We  cannot  express  the  dangers  of 
such  a  state  of  the  representation, 
than  in  the  words  of  an  article,frora  the 
pen,  we  believe,  of  Lord  Brougham, 
which  appeared  twenty  years  ago, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.    "  There 
was  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  States  General,  no  legiti- 
mate, wholesome,  or  real  aristocracy. 
The  persons,  such  as  deputies  to  the 
Assembly,  were  those  chiefly  who 
by  intrigue   and  boldness,  and   by 
professions  of  uncommon  zeal,  for 
what  were  then  the  great  objects  of 
popular  pursuit,  had  been  enabled 
to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors. 
A  notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion 
that  they  would  be  loud  and  vehe- 
ment in  supporting  those  requests 
upon  which  the  people  had  already 
come  to  a  decision,  were  their  pass- 
ports into  that  Assembly.  They  were 
sent  there  to  express  the  particular 
spirit  of  the  people — they  were  not, 
their    hereditary   patrons,   but    the 
hired    advocates    for    a    particular 
[pleading, — they  had  no  general  trust 
or  authority  over  them,  but  were 
;hosen  as  their  special  messengers, 
lout  of  a  multitude  whose  influence 
(and  pretensions  were  equally  power- 
7ul.     In   this   way,   instead   of    the 
'reat   basis   of  rank    and  property, 
'hich  cannot  be  transferred  by  the 
slamours  of  the  factious,  or  the  ca- 
prices of  the  inconstant,  and  which 
srve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  ves- 
lel  of  the  state,  in  all  its  wanderings 
md  disasters,  the  Assembly  possess- 
sd  only  the  basis  of  talent  or  repu- 
tation.    The  whole  Legislature  may 
ic  considered  therefore  as  composed 
•f  adventurers,  who  had  already  ob- 
lined  a  situation  incalculably  above 
icir  original  pretensions,  and  were 
LOW  tempted  to  push  their  fortunes 
>y  every  means  that  held  out  the 
iromise  of  immediate  success.  They 
|ad  nothing,   comparatively  speak- 
ig,  to  lose,  but  their  places  in  that 
.ssembly,   or  the   influence   which 
ley  possessed  within  its  walls ;  and 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly  it- 
slf  depended  altogether  on  the  po- 
ilarity    of  its   measures,  and  not 
ion  the  intrinsic  authority  of  its 
lembers,  so  it  was  only  to  be  main- 
lined by  a  successioa  of  imposing 
^solutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  out- 


doing the  extravagant  wishes  and 
expectations  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  sanguine  populace  that  ever 
existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in 
such  an  Assembly,  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  that  he  should  pre- 
viously have  possessed  any  influence 
or  authority  in  the  community,  that 
he  should  be  connected  with  power- 
ful families,  or  supported  by  opulent 
and  extensive  associations;  it  was 
only  necessary  that  he  could  obtain 
the  acclamations  of  the  mob  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  make  himself  familiar  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Assembly.  The  prize  was  too 
tempting  not  to  invite  a  multitude 
of  competitors,  and  the  Assembly, 
for  many  months,  was  governed  by 
those  who  outvied  their  associates  in 
the  impracticable  extravagance  of 
their  patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most 
profusely  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarious 
popularity. 

"  Mere  popularity  at  first  was  the 
instrument  by  which  this  unsteady 
Legislature  was  governed  j  but  when 
it  became  apparent  that  whoever 
could  obtain  the  direction  or  com- 
mand of  it,  must  possess  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state,  parties  soon 
found  out  that  violence  and  terror 
were  infinitely  more  effectual  and 
expeditious  than  persuasion  and  elo- 
quence. Encouraged  by  this  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  the  most  daring,  un- 
principled, and  profligate,  proceeded 
to  seize  upon  the  defenceless  legis- 
lators, and,  driving  all  their  oppo- 
nents before  them  by  violence  and  in- 
timidation, entered  without  opposi- 
tion upon  the  supreme  functions  of 
government.  The  disposal  of  the  le- 
gislature thus  became  a  prize  to  be 
fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspira- 
cies of  a  corrupted  metropolis*,  and 
the  institution  of  a  national  repre- 
sentation had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  laying  the  government  open  to 
lawless  force  and  flagitious  audacity. 

"  It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  from  the  want  of  a  natural 
and  efficient  aristocracy,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  hereditary  legisla- 
tors, the  National  Assembly  of  France 
was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and 
fell  a  prey  to  faction;  that  the  insti- 
tution itself  became  a  source  of  pub- 
lic misery  and  disorder,  and  convert- 
ed  a  civilized  monarchy  first  into  a 
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sanguinary  democracy,  and  then  into 
a  military  despotism."  * 

Such  were  the  cool  and  dispassion- 
ate sentiments  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey  upon  the 
causes  which  destroyed  the  French 
Constituent  Assembly. 

The  errors  of  the  French  reform- 
ers are  thus  pointed  out  by  the  same 
powerful  pen  : — "  The  parade  which 
they  made  of  their  popularity,  the 
support  which  they  submitted  to  re- 
ceive from  the  menaces  and  accla- 
mations of  the  mob — the  joy  they 
testified  at  the  desertion  of  the 
royal  armies,  were  so  many  prepara- 
tions for  actual  hostility,  by  which 
all  prospects  of  establishing  an  equi- 
table government  were  finally  cut  off. 
They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength 
of  their  adherents  among  the  popu- 
lace. If  they  did  not  actually  encou- 
rage them  to  threats  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence, they  availed  themselves  of 
those  which  were  committed  to  inti- 
midate and  depress  their  opponents. 
This  was  the  inauspicious  commence- 
ment of  the  sins  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  Revolution.  The  multitude,  once 
allowed  to  overawe  the  old  govern- 
ment with  threats,  soon  subjected 
the  new  government  to  the  same  de- 
gradation. Reason  and  philosophy 
were  discarded,  and  mere  terror  and 
brute  force  harassed  the  misguided 
nation,  till,  by  a  natural  .consumma- 
tion, they  fell  under  a  successful  mi- 
litary usurper."! 

As  a  contrast  to  the  French  As- 
sembly, Lord  Brougham  powerfully 
and  triumphantly  quotes  the  old  Bri- 
tish constitution  : — "  No  representa- 
tive legislature  can  be  secure,  unless 
it  contain  within  itself  alarge  portion 
of  those  who  form  the  natural  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country,  and  are  able,  as 
individuals,  to  influence  the  conduct 
and  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  England,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the  indi- 
viduals who,  by  birth,  fortune,  or  ta- 
lents, possess  singly  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  the  rest  of  the  people. 
The  most  certain  and  permanent  in- 
fluence is  that  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  these  are  the  qualifications,  ac- 
cordingly, which  return  the  greatest 
number  of  members.  Men  submit 
to  be  governed  by  those  to  whose 


will,  as  individuals,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  have  been  accustomed  to 
submit;  and  an  act  of  Parliament  is 
reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  so  much 
because  the  people  are   impressed 
with  a  constitutional  veneration  for 
the  thing  called  Parliament,  but  be- 
cause it  has  been  passed  by  those 
who  are  recognised  as  their  natural 
superiors,  and  by  whose  influence, 
as  individuals,  the  same  measure 
might  have  been  enforced  over  th 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.     Th 
Long;Parliament,  after  it  was  purged 
by  the  Independents,  enjoyed  all  th 
form  of  power  that  had  belonged  to 
their  predecessors;  but  as  they  m 
longer  contained  those   individual 
who  were  able  to  sway  and  influence 
the  body  of  the  people,  they  speedil 
lost  all  their  authority  over  the  mul 
titude.     Where   the   conditions    on 
which  we  have  insisted  are  awant- 
ing,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  re 
presentative  legislature,  will  only  b 
the  prelude  to  the  most  frightful  dis 
orders"^. 

We  hold  these  observations  o 
Lord  Brougham's  to  be  perfectly  un 
answerable;  and  we  bring  them  for 
ward  not  from  any  puerile  and  con 
temptible  desire  of  pointing  out  m 
consistency  in  so  able  a  man,  but  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  democratic  opinions,  duririj 
periods  of  excitement,  and  the  ne 
cessity  which  the  most  powerfu 
minds  are  under  of  bending  to  the 
force  of  that  current  which  they  havi 
originally  been  chiefly  instrumenta 
in  putting  in  motion.  Borne  for- 
ward upon  the  wave  of  popular  am- 
bition, the  authors  of  the  present  bill 
are  carried  so  far  beyond  their  dis- 
passionate opinion  on  a  similur  crisis 
in  another  state,  that  they  have  lite- 
rally adopted  the  very  measure  whicli 
they  condemned  so  vehemently  in 
the  French  reformers,  and  set  them- 
selves to  destroy  that  very  aristocra- 
tic influence  on  which  they  had  so 
well  shewn  the  proud  superiority  ol 
the  British  legislature  was  founded. 

Do  they  maintain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ivill  not  bo  destroyed  umlei 
the  new  constitution — that  propertj 
will  still  maintain  its  just  sway  ovei  i 
the  majority  of  the  electors? — the  an-| 
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swer  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of 
the  noble  mover  of  the  present  bill. 
"  It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Lord  John 
Russell,  "  that  if  members  are  to  be 
returned  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  by 
the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  no 
man  will  be  able  to  stand  up  before 
them  who  is  not  known  to  them  by 
harangue,  and  pledged  to  support 
whatever  they  choose  to  impose. 
The  aristocracy  thus  will  entirely 
lose  their  influence,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity,  to  preserve  their  po- 
pularity, of  becoming  demagogues. 
Either  of  which  alternatives  is  infi- 
nitely to  be  dreaded."* 

Now,  who  are  to  be  the  electors 
under  the  new  constitution  ?  Every 
householder  paying  rent  to  the 
amount  of  L.10  a-year — every  ten- 
ant paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
L.50  a-year — every  copyholder  ha- 
ving property  worth  L.10  a-year — 
every  40s.,  and  ultimately,  every 
L.10  freeholder.  Can  any  man,  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  mid- 
dlingranks,  doubt  what  description  of 
persons  will  thus  have  the  majority  '? 
The  copyholders  may  be  harmless 
enough ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
L.  1 0  householder,  is  a  complete  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  is  thence- 
forward placed  on  the  most  demo- 
cratic basis.  The  tenants  of  such 
houses,  it  is  always  to  be  remember- 
ed, are  seldom,  if  ever,  possessed  of 
any  property.  They  are  shopkeep- 
ers, journeymen  operatives,  or  la- 
bourers of  the  better  sort,  a  step 
above  the  day-labourer,  but  that  is 
all.  Liverpool,  it  is  said,  will  pro- 
duce 25,000  voters  —  Manchester, 
20,000— Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  will 
certainly  have  at  least  10,000  each. 
The  influence  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  counties,  will  be  gener- 
ally merged  in  the  votes  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  tenants  in  the  villages 
and  small  towns  in  England,  and  in 
the  feuars  and  shopkeepers  in  Scot- 
land. This  is  precisely  the  class 
which,  in  every  age  and  quarter  of 
the  world,  have  been  found  to  be  most 
democratical ;  and  certainly  their 
temper  at  present,  and  the  tone  of 
the  revolutionary  press,  which  they 
daily  peruse,  gives  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  form  any  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 
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Let  not  the  landed  interest  ima- 
gine that  they  will  be  'protected  by 
the  fifty-four  additional  members 
who  are  to  be  given  for  the  counties. 
Nominally  returned  by  the  country, 
the  great  proportion  of  these  mem- 
bers will  be  really  brought  in  by  the 
L.10  householders  in  the  small 
towns — the  numbers  of  that  class 
will  render  them  omnipotent.  Of 
the  whole  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, two-thirds  are  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  only  one- 
third  in  agriculture.  This  vital  fact 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in 
all  calculations  upon  the  probable 
effect  of  the  new  system.  Of  the 
L.10  householders,  or  freeholders, 
therefore,  two-thirds  will  be  found 
in  the  manufacturing  or  trading 
classes.  The  landed  interest,  even 
in  the  counties,  will  find  it  utterly 
vain  to  struggle  against  such  a  nu- 
merical superiority.  Lord  Brougham 
has  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  squires  of  Yorkshire  were  against 
him,  but  he  canvassed  the  freehold- 
ers in  the  small  towns,  and  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  he  had  the  superi- 
ority. If  this  was  the  case  even  un- 
der the  old  constitution,  what  will  it 
be  when  all  the  L.10  householders 
are  let  in  ? 

But,  in  fact,  the  division  on  the 
Reform  Question  itself  affords  deci- 
sive evidence  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament. 
The  Radical  papers  have  made  the 
following  summary  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  votes  on  that  vital  inno- 
vation on  the  constitution  : — 

Voted  for  the  Bill,  and  paired  off. 

County  members,    - 
Open  places, 
Boroughs, 
University, 
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Against  the  Bill. 

County  members, 
Open  places,     - 
Boroughs, 
University, 


*  Lord  J  .  Tlussell  on  the  Constitution,  p.  3tl. 
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the  bill,  and  that  it  was  carried  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  Irish. 

For  it.  Against  it. 

England,       238  240 

Scotland,        13  26 
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County  Members. 

For  the  Bill.  Against  it. 

England,        57  31 

Ireland,          39 

Scotland,          7  14 


This  table  the  Reformers  consider 
as  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  To 
us  it  appears  decisive  against  it.  It 
certainly  affords  materials  for  the 
most  profound  meditation. 

It  here  appears  that  the  English 
and  Irish  county  members  in  favour 
of  the  bill  were  nearly  double  of  those 
against  it ;  and  that  the  equality  was 
restored  by  the  Scotch  county  mem- 
bers and  the  borough  members  over 
the  empire,  who  were  nearly  two  to 
one  against  it.  This  last  body  is  pre- 
cisely the  interest  in  the  House  which 
is  to  be  destroyed.  That  is  to  say, 
when  in  the  legislature,  as  already 
constituted,  the  aristocratic  and  de- 
mocratic parties  are  almost  exactly 
equal,  it  is  proposed  totally  to  destroy 
theone,\n  order  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  constitution ! ! 

Can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  that, 
with  forces  so  nearly  balanced,  even  a 
small  addition  to  one  party,  and  espe- 
cially the  one  supported  by  the  revo- 
lutionary press  and  the  popular  out- 
cry, will  give  a  decisive  preponde- 
rance to  the  other.  The  disfranchise- 
ment  often  members  in  such  circum- 
stances, by  making  a  difference  of 
twenty  votes,  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
democratic  party  the  ascendant.— 
What  shall  we  say  then  of  1 G8  taken 
from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other? 

From  this  table  may  also  be  seen 
how  vain  are  the  hopes  of  those  who 
imagine  that  the  county  representa- 
tion is  to  form  any  barrier  against  the 
democratic  inroads  of  the  manufac- 
turing interest.  Tivice  as  many  Irish 
and  English  county  members,  and 
thrice  as  many  for  open  places  voted 
for  the  bill  as  against  it.  This  evinces, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  electors, 
even  without  the  L.10  freeholders. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions with  that  portentous  addition  to 
the  popular  force  ? 

But  this  table  furnishes  another 
and  a  still  more  alarming  subject  for 
consideration.  It  appears  from  it 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  members  are  against 


251 
58 


260 
37 


Ireland, 

Thus  there  were  266  members  for 
Great  Britain  against  the  bill,  and  251 
for  it ;  in  other  words,  a  majority  of 
15  members  were  against  it.  Ireland 
threw  in  her  weight  to  cast  the  ba- 
lance; if  she  does  so  successfully,  she 
will  more  than  repay  by  that  single 
stroke  the  oppression  of  four  hundred 
years. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
next  election  under  the  new  consti- 
tution in  Ireland,  with  every  L.10 
householder  voting  for  a  member  of 
Parliament  ?  At  least  60  out  of  the 
103  members  she  is  to  return  will  be 
not  only  in  the  Radical,  but  the  Anti- 
Union  interest.  They  will,  in  fact, 
be  nominated  by  O'Connell  as  com- 
pletely as  his  son  was  recently  named 
by  him  for  the  county  of  Clare. 

Here  is  ample  subject  for  serious 
meditation.  Sixty  Catholic  Radicals 
returned  by  O'Connell !  That  will 
indeed  make  England  feel  the  bitter- 
ness of  Irish  Immigration.  With  a 
powerful  body  of  this  description, 
supported  by  the  incessant  clamour 
of  7,000,000  Irishmen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel, how  is  the  Union 
to  be  maintained  ?  How  is  the  em- 
pire to  be  saved  from  dismember- 
ment ?  What  security  will  remain  for 
the  institutions  or  property  of  Great 
Britain  when  the  Catholics  combine 
with  the  English  Radicals  ? 

Catholic  Emancipation  has  brought 
the  empire  to  the  perilous  position 
in  which  it  is  now  placed  on  the  Re- 
form Question.  The  Catholic  mem- 
bers carried  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  the  first  peer  who  de- 
clared in  the  Upper  House  in  its 
favour.  The  first  return  they  have 
made  for  admission  into  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  has  been  to  com- 
bine with  its  enemies  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Here  is  the  first  effect  of  a 
great  concession  to  popular  clamour 
— the  constitution  is  stung  to  the' 
heart  by  the  vipers  whom  she  lias 
folded  in  her  bosom. 
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sword  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  the 
country  nobility.  An  increase  of 
borough  representation  was  then  re- 
quired to  counterbalance  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  the  feudal  nobility 
— an  increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
peers  is  now  required  to  counterba- 
lance the  turbulent  vigour  of  the 
commons. 

No  change  can  be  safely  introdu- 
ced in  favour  of  popular  power,  ex- 
cept what  is  done  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible additions.  Lord  Brougham 
has,  indeed,  ridiculed  all  plans  of 
"  bit-by-bit"  reformers;  but  a  greater 
man  than  Lord  Brougham  has  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  only  safe  and 
beneficial  innovations.  "  Prudenter 
igitur  faciunt  homines,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  si  in  innovationibus  suia  a 


The  unanimous  support  which  the 
Radicals  have  given  to  the  bill  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  is  the 
clearest  proof  of  its  democratic  ten- 
dency. Hunt  and  Hume,  O'Connell 
and  O'Gorman  Mahon,theTimesand 
the  Examiner,  are  equally  loud  in  its 
praise.  These  radicals  know  well 
what  will  increase  the  influence  of 
their  own  party :  they  have  an  eagle's 
eye  for  discovering  any  thing  which 
has  a  tendency,  however  remote,  to 
continue  the  hated  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Can  itbe  supposed  that  they 
would  support  the  bill,  unless  it  went 
to  subvert  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies ?  Their  boast,  their  glory  is,  that 
it  will  have  this  effect :  "  Let  this  bill 
be  passed,"  says  the  Examiner,  "and 
the  settlement  of  the  government 
upon  a  democratic  basis  is  certain" 
Where,  says  Lord  Brougham,  were 
the  rotten  boroughs  in  the  days  of 
Saxon  liberty  ?  How  can  it  be  called 
revolution,  which  only  restores  the 
constitution  to  the  days  of  pristine 
liberty?  Where,  Ave  ask  in  reply, 
was  the  democratic  press  in  the  days 
of  Alfred?  Where  was  the  power 
of  the  people  in  the  days  of  Magna 
Charta,  when  all  that  the  nobles  who 
obtained  it  thought  proper  to  stipu- 
late for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
was,  that  their  plough-goods  should 
not  be  distrained  in  seed-time  ? 
Where  the  weight  of  the  commons, 
when  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment concluded  their  petition  with, 
"  for  God's  sake — and,  as  an  act  of 
mercy?"  When  the  feudal  nobility 
lived  in  rude  magnificence  in  their 
castles,  surrounded  by  their  armed 
retainers — when  the  commons  were 
few  in  number,  ignorant,  and  dispi- 
rited— when  the  greatest  city  in  the 
kingdom,  out  of  London,  did  not 
contain  20,000  souls — when  printing 
was  unknown,  and  the  daily  press 
unborn,  it  might  be  perfectly  safe  to 
send  writs  to  every  borough  as  it 
rose  to  any  thing  like  eminence ; 
though  the  same  would  be  highly 
perilous  at  this  time,  when  the  power 
of  the  people  has  so  enormously  in- 
creased— when  a  democratic  press 
incessantly  stimulates  their  ambition 
— and  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
warfare,  consequent  on  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  has  caused  the 


tempore  exemplum  petant :  tempus 
enim  innovat  vel  maxime  sed  tacite 
pedetentim  ac  sine  sensu.  Expedit 
prseterea  experiments  novis  in  cor- 
poribus  politicis  medendis,  non  uti, 
nisi  urgens  incumbat  necessitas,  aut 
evidens  se  ostendat  utilitas  ;  et 
sedulo  cavere  ut  reformations  stu- 
dium  mutationem  inducat  non  autem 
studium  mutationis  reformationem 
prcetexat"  * 

The  democratic  tendency  of  the 
daily  press,  and  its  prodigious  in- 
fluence even  on  powerful  minds, 
must  be  calculated  upon  as  a  fixed 
power  in  future  in  the  constitution. 
Its  operation  will  be  always  felt,  ex- 
cept during  those  periods  of  excite- 
ment from  foreign  war,  when  the 
ordinary  bent  of  the  popular  mind 
is  for  a  time  diverted.  It  arises 
partly  from  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  reading  and  thinking  on 
political  subjects  to  the  mass  of  the 
community,  and  partly  from  the  vast 
increase  of  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. Crowded  together  in  great 
numbers — ignorant  except  of  what 
they  learn  through  the  daily  press — 
incessantly  stimulated  by  abuse  of 
their  superiors,  such  men  will  al- 
ways be  inclined  to  democracy. 
From  their  vast  numbers,  any  jour- 
nals which  they  support  must  neces- 
sarily have  ten  times  the  circulation 
which  those  enjoy  who  support  the 
aristocratic  side  of  the  question.  If 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  are  fifty 
times  as  numerous  as  the  higher, 
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the  democratic  press  will  always  be 
fifty  times  as  extensive  as  the  con- 
servative. Hence  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  the  revolutionary  journals 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  alarming 
fact,  that,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  whole  press  is  on  the  po- 
pular side.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
say  they  don't  influence  the  thinking 
part  of  the  people  ;  true,  they  do  not 
—but  how  many  of  the  readers  of 
newspapers  are  capable  of  thinking  ? 
Not  one  in  fifty. 

"  A  democracy,"  says  Aristotle, 
"  is  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  some- 
times interrupted  by  the  despotism 
of  a  single  orator."  With  truth  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  demagogues 
and  radical  journals  of  the  present 
time.  Complaint  is  made  of  borough- 
mongers  under  the  existing  system ; 
but  who  would  be  the  boroughmon- 
gers  under  the  new  constitution  ? 
The  popular  journals  and  leading 
orators  on  the  popular  side  in  Par- 
liament. One  of  them  would  return 
more  members  than  are  now  named 
by  any  half-dozen  of  the  greatborough 
holders  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Per- 
haps the  number  of  members  return- 
ed by  these  great  new  boroughmon- 
gers  would  stand  thus  :— 

O'Connell,  60  Spectator,  87 

Times,          72  Scotsman,  13 

Examiner,    32  Ballot,  35 

Sun,  19  Morning  Herald,  22 

Whoever  has  attended  in  the  cir- 
cle of  his  own  acquaintance,  or  on  a 
general  survey  of  public  bodies,  to 
the  influence  of  daily  papers  in  ruling 
opinion,  will  not,  we  are  persuaded, 
deem  this  statement  overcharged. 

Thus  the  boasted  and  long  wished 
for  Reform  will  amount  only  to  a 
change  of  masters ;  we  will  unhorse 
the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  station, 
and  place  that  of  adventurers  in  its 
stead ;  we  will  be  governed  by  a  do- 
minion more  fierce  and  unbending 
than  that  of  family  or  possessions ; 
we  will  overthrow  the  hereditary 
influence  of  the  Peers  and  proprie- 
tors of  England,  and  fall  under  the 
government  of  the  conductors  of 
reviews  and  the  editors  of  newspa- 
pers. Lord  Brougham's  bill  will  de- 
stroy that  wholesome  state  of  the 
representation  which  he  has  so  well 
described  as  characterising  the  Eng- 
lish Legislature,  and  commence  in 
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its  stead  that  ruinous  rule  of  adven- 
turers and  demagogues,  which  he 
has  so  clearly  shewn  brought  on  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  passing  the  present  bill,  it  is 
said  you  will  secure  the  numerous 
body  of  the  new  voters  on  the  side 
of  order  :  full  reliance  may  be  pla- 
ced on  them  in  any  future  contests 
with  the  inferior  and  unrepresented 
classes,  and  the  pyramid  of  society 
placed  on  a  broad  and  stable  basis. 
It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  this  argu- 
ment, which  at  first  sight  appears 
most  plausible,  is  in  reality  worse 
founded  in  precedent  or  principle. 

In  France,  after  the  Restoration  in 
1815,  the  qualification  of  an  elector 
was  fixed  at  the  payment  of  800 
francs  a-year  of  direct  taxes,  which, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  money,  is  about  L.20 
a-year.  Certainly  this  was  a  very 
high  qualification;  implying,  as  it 
did,  at  least  L.400  a-year  of  income 
to  each  elector.  Yet  high  as  it  was 
it  furnished  no  security  against  the 
demand  for  an  extension  ot  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  by  the  very  exclusive 
and  limited  class  who  alone  enjoyed 
it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
each  successive  dissolution  became 
more  and  more  democratical,  until 
it  became  so  hostile  to  the  Throne, 
that  the  government  could  no  longer 
be  conducted,  and  a  dissolution  en- 
sued, under  circumstances  which 
brought  about  the  Revolution. 

But  we  need  not  resort  to  foreign 
countries  for  proof  of  this  truth. 
What  is  the  boast  of  the  reformer 
at  the  present  day  ?  That  the  elector 
of  England  would  return  a  great  ma 
jority  of  reforming  members :  tha; 
on  a  dissolution  no  man  would  be 
able  to  stand  up  on  the  hustings  but 
those  who  would  pledge  themselves 
to  support  the  present  bill,  which 
makes  so  great  an  addition  to  the 
electors  of  the  empire.  If  this  posi- 
tion be  well  founded,  and  that  it  is 
so,  to  a  great  extent,  no  one  can 
doubt,  what  comes  of  the  argument 
that  the  new  electors  will  immediate- 
ly close  the  door  against  all  new  en- 
trants, and  resolutely  range  them- 
selves with  government  in  all  future 
contests  with  the  people  ?  Why  are 
the  new  and  more  extended  electors 
to  be  so  totally  different  from  the  pre- 
sent and  more  restricted  ?  Human  na- 
ture will  be  the  same  in  future  years 
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as  in  the  present :  the  same  passions 
and  desires  will  mislead  mankind 
then  as  at  this  time :  and  the  same 
causes  which  now  make  the  existing 
electors  clamour  for  a  duplication  of 
their  class,  will  make  the  reformed 
electors  demand  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  and  will  re- 
main the  same  in  all  ages.  The 
people,  after  obtaining  the  elective 
franchise,  will  soon  discover  that 
they  have  been  deluded  into  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  privilege  of  no  practi- 
cal value.  The  million  of  electors 
who  under  the  new  constitution  are 
to  return  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  will  soon  find  that  their  con- 
dition is  no  ways  ameliorated  by 
the  new  privilege  they  have  acqui- 
red ;  that  wages  are  as  low,  taxes  as 
heavy,  tithes  as  vexatious,  poor-rates 
as  burdensome,  as  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. If  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  these  burdens 
— the  destruction  of  the  church  pro- 
perty, and  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  possibly  they  may  be 
contented  with  these  great  victories  j 
but  till  they  are  gained,  they  will 
never  cease  clamouring  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise  to  a 
still  lower  class  in  society.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  it  is  thus  alone  that  they 
can  render  the  triumph  of  the  people 
complete,  and  secure  the  substantial 
fruits  of  victory,  in  the  destruction 
of  taxes,  church,  and  funded  proper- 
ty. Till  this  is  gained,  as  long  as  the 
influence  of  the  higher  ranks  suc- 
•cessfully  resists  the  concession  of 
these  practical  boons  to  the  lower, 
the  democratic  electors  will  never 
cease  to  recruit  their  forces  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society. 

Finding  that  a  privilege  shared 
with  a  million  other  people  is  in  ef- 
fect worth  nothing:  that  no  real  be- 
nefit is  to  be  gained  by  siding  with 
the  upper  classes,  and  that  it  is  by  a 
vigorous  concentration  of  popular 
strength,  and  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  a  still  more  nu- 
merous class,  that  the  influence  of 
wealth  is  to  be  destroyed,  the  cry 
will  be  incessant  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  constituents.  Rank,  property, 
and  worth,  -will  be  buried  under  the 
waves  of  popular  ambition. 

The  reformers  often  complain  that 
their  opponents  do  not  fairly  meet 
their  arguments ;  that  they  get  up,  in 


their  elegant  language,  "  Hole  and 
Corner  Petitions ;"  and  that  there  is 
a  deplorable  want  of  ability  on  the 
other  side.  Now,  here  is  an  argu- 
ment which  we  call  on  them,  and 
defy  them,  to  answer.  They  need  not 
pretend  that  they  don't  know  of  it : 
there  are  nearly  9000  copies  of  this 
Journal  sold  every  month,  and  it  is 
read  wherever  the  English  language 
is  understood.  We  call  on  them  to 
answer  this  argument,  and  to  point 
out  on  what  principles  they  contend, 
first,  that  the  present  electors  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  rights  to  a  much  more 
numerous  body  beneath  themselves : 
and,  secondly,  that  the  new  electors 
will  be  converted  by  the  Magic  Wand 
of  Reform  into  a  phalanx  determined 
to  resist  any  future  and  similar  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  can 
such  an  extension  be  resisted  here- 
after ?  If  the  L.5  householders  rake 
an  outcry  that  they  are  unrepresent- 
ed, how,  after  this  great  concession 
to  their  L.10  brethren,  is  it  to  be  re- 
sisted? If  the  L.I  householders  se- 
cond them,  how  are  they  to  be  staved 
off?  If  they  are  successful,  how  is 
universal  suffrage"*to  be  avoided  ?  If 
the  contest  must  ultimately  come 
on,  why  postpone  it  till  the  strength 
of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  is 
broken  by  repeated  defeats  ?  Each 
successive  concession  will  only  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  the  democratic, 
and  weaken  the  influence  of  the  con- 
servative party.  Extravagant  speech- 
es on  the  hustings,  unmeasured  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  the  people  in 
Parliament,  will  be  the  only  titles  to 
popular  favour,  and  augment  the 
strength  of  that  tide  which  already 
is  held  out  as  irresistible. 

To  those  who  survey  in  times  past 
the  delusive  and  absurd  nature  of 
public  opinion  on  subjects  which 
excited  the  populace,  the  weakness 
of  yielding  to  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment will  appear  truly  deplorable. 
We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  these 
delusions  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history ;  but  the  errors  which  have 
overspread  the  world  since  the 
march  of  intellect  began,  have  thrown 
schoolboy  information  into  the  shade. 

Public  opinion  in  Jerusalem  was 
unanimous  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
Titus.  Every  town  and  village  in 
Judea  sent  forth  its  little  horde  to 
support  th«  capital  in  a  contest  ut« 
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terly  hopeless,  and  eleven  hundred 
thousand  souls  in  consequence  pe- 
rished in  its  ruins. 

Public  opinion  in  Athens  was  clear 
for  the  banishment  of  Aristides.  No 
good  reasons  could  be  assigned  for 
this  caprice  towards  so  great  and 
good  a  man.  "  We  are  tired,"  said 
they,  "of  hearing  him  called  the  Just." 

Public  opinion  in  Rome  condemn- 
ed the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
vanquisher  of  Hannibal, the  deliverer 
of  his  country.  He  died  forsaken  in 
a  foreign  land :  on  his  tomb  was  en- 
graved by  his  own  desire,  the  mourn- 
ful inscription  — "  My  ungrateful 
country  shall  not  possess  my  bones." 

Public  opinion  in  the  Roman  Re- 
public was  unanimous,  save  among 
the  Patricians,  for  the  Agrarian  law 
of  Gracchus.  With  the  contests  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  began  the  civil 
wars  which  ended  in  the  despotism 
of  Csesar. 

Public  opinion  in  Italy  strongly 
favoured  the  aggression  of  that  great 
man.  Pompey  in  vain  strove  to  stem 
the  torrent :  Italy  was  yielded  up  to 
him  without  a  struggle  :  the  empire 
of  the  world,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude,  was  the  reward  of 
his  audacity. 

No  emperor  was  the  object  of  more 
general  adulation  during  his  life,  or 
more  universal  execration  after  his 
death,  than  Nero.  "  Et  vulgus,"  says 
Tacitus,  "  eadem  pravitate  insecta- 
batur  interfectum  quafoverat  viven- 
tem." 

Public  opinion  in  modern  Europe 
first  rose  universally  and  vehemently 
in  favour  of  the  crusades.  "  Dieu  le 
veut:  Dieu  le  veut"  was  the  univer- 
sal cry :  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  tho 
universal  maxim :  Empires  were 
convulsed  :  Europe  torn  up  by  its 
roots,  and  precipitated  upon  Asia; 
hundreds  of  thousands  set  forth, 
without  guides,  on  the  popular  enter- 
prise ;  millions  of  men  were  saeri fi- 
red in  the  holy  cause. 

Public  opinion  in  Scotland,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  was  unani- 
mous and  violent  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cathedrals.  Devastation, 
which  subsequent  ages  have  never 
ceased  to  deplore,  was  committed 
amidst  the  universal  applause  of  the 
people. 

Public  opinion  in  1642  was  vehe- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Long  Parlia- 


ment; a  contest  which  brought  the 
king  to  the  scaffold,  deluged  the  na- 
tion with  blood,  unsheathed  the  sword 
of  Cromwell,  and  stifled  liberty  for 
fifteen  years,  was  commenced  with  a 
far  more  general  feeling  in  its  favour 
than  now  supports  Reform. 

Public  opinion  in  1725  was  unani 
mously  and  strongly  excited  in  fa 
vour  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  anc 
the  South  Sea  Bubble. — Thousands 
were  ruined  in  consequence,  and 
the  nation  brought  to  the  brink  of  in- 
solvency. 

The  prodigious  efficacy  and  inex- 
haustible powers  of  the  sinking  fund, 
was  for  the  first  half  of  the  late  war 
the  unanimous  object  of  public  ad 
miration.  The  only  cause  of  appre' 
hension  to  all  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  practical  men,  was,  that  it  would 
pay  off  the  debt  too  fast,  and  capital 
be  left  without  a  safe  investment. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  com 
menced  its  labours  amidst  the  una- 
nimous applause  of  all  France.  Those 
rash  measures  of  reform,  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  so  well  shewn  brought 
on  the  subsequent  convulsion  of  the 
revolution,  were  the  theme  of  univer- 
sal admiration  with  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  in  that  great  kingdom 

When  it  was  put  to  the  conven 
tion  to  decide  whether  Louis  XVI. 
was  guilty  or  innocent,  not  one  man 
ventured  to  absolve  him.  Eight  hun- 
dred of  the  ablest  men  in  France  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  an  inno- 
cent monarch.  On  a  subject,  says 
the  republican  historian,  on  which 
posterity  will  unanimously  decide 
one  way,  the  convention  unanimous- 
ly decided  another.* 

When  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  was  proposed  in  the  con 
vention  in  October    179-2,  only  one 
voice  was  raised  against  an  unjustifi 
able   aggression   which    entailed    a 
dreadful  war  on  Europe,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  400  years,  brought  an 
invjiding  army  to  the  French  capital 

The  whole  of  France  Avas  unani- 
mous in  supporting  Napoleon's  ex- 
pedition to  Russia  in  181-2.  "  The 
youth,"  says  Soirur, ''  looked  upon  it 
88  a  mere  military  promenade:  a 
party  of  pleasure,  which  would  hard' 
ly  last  six  months." 

Every  body  recollect*  the  general 
delusion  in  favour  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies in  1825.  From  the  Chancel- 
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rendered  Government  not  the  organ 
of  popular  excitement,  but  of  sober 
thought.  All  these  advantages,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  experience  of  ages,  are 
now  forgotten.  Parliament  is  repre- 
sented as  a  body  of  delegates,  not 
legislators ;  and  reform,  it  is  said, 
must  be  granted,  not  because  it  is 
right,  but  because  the  people  will  it. 
That  distress  has  existed  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  this  country,  for  many 
years  past,  is  certain ;  and  it  has  ex- 
isted in  the  most  galling  form ;  in  im- 
mediate and  painful  contrast  with 
extraordinary  wealth  and  prosperity. 
By  the  operation  of  some  great 
causes,  as  universal  and  irresistible 
as  the  tempests  of  Heaven,  whole 
classes  have  been  precipitated  into 
ruin,  while  others  have  been  eleva- 
ted almost  unconsciously  into  com- 
parative affluence.  The  suffering 
produced  by  these  great  changes,  has 
unquestionably  been  one  great  cause 
of  the  universality  of  the  present  cry 
for  reform  among  the  middling  ranks. 
Now,  we  would  ask'the  agitators,  how 
they  can  reconcile  it  to  their  con- 
science, to  take  advantage  of  general 
distress,  to  rouse  the  people  to  de- 
mand a  great  change  in  Government, 
from  which  they  well  know  they  can 
derive  no  practical  benefit ;  but  from 
which,  if  conceded,  the  means  of  fu- 
ture convulsion  are  irrecoverably 
placed  in  their  hands  ? 

Ministers  came  into  office  with 
three  pledges,  Peace,  Retrenchment, 
and  Reform.  The  first  they  will  not 
be  able  in  all  probability  to  keep. 
The  passions  awakened  in  republi- 
can France,  by  their  favourite  revo- 
lution in  that  country,  will  soon  ren- 
der that  impossible.  The  second, 
they  admit,  they  cannot  carry  farther 
than  their  predecessors  have  done  ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  estimates  have 
exceeded  those  of  former  years  by 
above  L.500,000  yearly.  What  prac- 
tical benefit  then  will  accrue  from 
the  concession  of  Reform  to  the 
lower  orders  ?  If  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament preserve  the  national  faith, 
(and  we  cannot  suppose  it  is  intend- 
ed to  violate  it,)  how  are  the  public 
burdens  to  be  relieved  ?  How  is  la- 
bour to  be  rendered  more  abundant, 
grain  more  cheap,  taxes  less  oppress- 
ive, than  at  this  time  ?  Do  the  Re- 
formers mean  to  say,  they  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  Government  with- 
out taxes,  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt 


lor  of  the  Exchequer,  downwards, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
boundless  wealth  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  British  empire.  The 
public  as  little  suspected  the  catas- 
trophe of  December  1825,  as  the  re- 
formers of  the  present  day  do  the 
probable  consequence  of  their  mea- 
sures. 

Examples  of  this  sort  lead  the 
thoughtful  to  distrust  public  opinion 
on  all  occasions,  when  it  is  violently 
excited.  Education  cannot  give  in- 
tellect. Newspapers  will  not  extin- 
guish passion.  The  great  majority  of 
the  public  are  now  as  incapable  of 
judging  on  political  subjects  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Aristides.  Print- 
ing has  extended  to  the  whole  people 
the  passions  of  a  mob;  it  has  not 
given  them  a  larger  share  of  intellect. 

Suppose  that  Lord  Goderich,  du- 
ring the  joint-stock  mania  of  1824, 
had  come  forward  and  said,  "  Public 
opinion  is  irresistible;  it  runs  with  a 
tremendous  current  just  now  in  fa- 
vour of  joint-stock  companies.  Go- 
vernment must  head  the  movement, 
and  therefore  the  whole  resources  of 
the  empire  must  be  forthwith  em- 
barked in  a  grand  national  joint-stock 
speculation."  What  would  we  now 
have  said  of  such  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease, instead  of  subduing,  that  dan- 
gerous effervescence  in  the  public 
mind  ?  Which  would  have  rendered 
permanent  the  ruinous  effects  of  in- 
dividual extravagance,  and  made  po- 
pular delusion  the  means  of  inflicting 
an  indelible  wound  on  the  credit  and 
resources  of  the  country  ?  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Reformers  are 
attempting  on  a  far  greater  scale,  and 
with  infinitely  more  dangerous  im- 
plements to  effect  at  this  time. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  to  yield  to  all  the  caprices 
of  their  constituents,  if  the  outcry  of 
journals,  or  the  effusions  of  orators 
at  meetings,  are  immediately  to 
stamp  their  authority  on  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Legislature,  where  is 
the  advantage  of  a  Parliament,  where 
the  superiority  of  a  representative 
over  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment ?  Hitherto  it  has  been  suppo- 
sed, that  the  great  advantage  or  a 
representative  form  of  Government 
was,  that  it  prevented  this  sudden  and 
perilous  communication  of  public 
impulse  to  national  measures;  that 
it  gave  the  passions  time  to  cool,  and 
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without  customs,  teach  the  poor 
without  a  church  establishment,  re- 
lieve distress  without  a  poor's  rate  ? 
If  they  can  do  so,  let  them  boldly  pro- 
claim the  abolition  of  taxes,  tithes, 
and  poor's  rate  ;  if  not,  cease  to  de- 
lude the  people  into  demanding  a 
measure  which  can  confer  none  of 
the  benefits  which  are  generally  ex- 
pected from  its  adoption.  To  say  it 
will  prevent  future  war,  is  contrary 
to  all  experience.  Nations  invariably 
grow  warlike  and  turbulent  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  democratic. 
Republican  Rome  conquered  the  an- 
cient, republican  France,  the  modern 
continent. 

But  though  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment will  not,  without  violating  the 
public  credit — that  is,  extinguishing 
the  capital  of  the  country — be  able  to 
give  any  relief  to  the  poor,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  to  furnish  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  agitation  to  ag- 
gravate the  severity  of  future  dis- 
tress. We  have  a  signal  example  of 
this  in  Ireland,  where  distress  has 
facilitated  agitation,  and  agitation  in 
its  turn,  by  paralysing  industry,  and 
debarring  the  entrance  of  capital,  has 
perpetuated  distress.  With  this  vi- 
cious and  fatal  circle  staring  them  in 
the  face ;  with  the  example  of  France 
and  Belgium  suffering  to  an  unparal- 
leled degree  from  the  same  cause,  it 
is  into  this  vortex  of  alternate  dis- 
tress and  agitation  that  the  Reform- 
ers would  precipitate  this  country. 
They  would  create  a  Parliament 
bound  to  respond  immediately  to  the 
clamour  of  the  populace ;  compelled 
to  give  vent  to  every  burst  of  public 
discontent;  destined  to  become  not 
the  scene  of  beneficent  legislation,  or 
practical  improvement,  but  of  fac- 
tious contention  and  querulous  de- 
bate. 

If  there  is  any  one  duty  more  sa- 
cred than  another  in  such  periods  of 
excitement,  it  is  that  on  the  part  of 
legislators  to  moderate  the  public 
effervescence,  and  resolutely  with- 
stand those  demands  which  they 
judge  fatal  to  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  perilous  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the 'em  pro?.  Concession,  in 
such  circumstances,  ?'.s  the  weakest, 
as  well  aft  the  basest,  policy.  It  was 
not  by  yielding  to  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  that  ihe 
Roman  senate  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  world,  but  by  resolutely  re- 


sisting them,  and  enduring  the  last 
extremities,  rather  tlum  surrender 
the  constitution  of  their  forefathers. 
Such  conduct  was  in  the  end  tri- 
umphant; the  nobles  ultimately  pre- 
vailed in  every  contest,  and  the  em- 
pire, though  often  endangered,  was 
never  overturned  by  popular  vio- 
lence. 

Concession  and  conciliation  were 
tried  to  their  utmost  extent  by  the 
Britons  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Danes.  The  weak  and 
timid  monarchs  of  the  Heptarchy, 
proceeding  on  the  principle  now 
urged  in  support  of  Reform,  sought 
to  buy  off  their  enemies,  by  giving 
them  sometimes  L.10,000,  sometimes 
L.20,000,  on  condition  that  they 
would  depart,  and  not  return.  They 
did  depart,  accordingly,  and  returned 
invariably  in  six  months,  iu  greater 
force  than  before,  equipped  with 
the  spoils  of  their  weak  and  pusilla- 
nimous enemies.  Who  put  an  end 
to  that  ruinous  system  of  conciliation 
and  concession  ?  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  from  the  first  refused  to  yield 
any  payment,  and  fought  his  enemies 
hand  to  hand,  till  he  expelled  them 
from  his  shores,  and  founded  the 
English  monarchy. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  concessions  now  so  loudly  re- 
commended to  the  popular  demands 
for  power.  The  more  you  concede, 
the  more  daring  and  vehement  they 
will  become.  Every  successive  ac- 
quisition will  be  made  the  means  of 
a  still  more  extravagant  demand, 
until  the  last  remnants  of  the  mo- 
narchy are  swept  away,  and  bloody 
republicanism  proclaimed  in  its  stead. 
There  is  no  evading  the  danger.  Con- 
cession must  now  be  stopped,  or  the 
nation  may  make  up  its  mind  to  re- 
publican institutions ;  and  what  will 
then  become  of  the  church  property, 
the  national  debt,  the  estates  of  the 
nobility,  or  the  lives  of  all  the  higher 
orders  ? 

Concession  was  the  principle  on 
which  Charles  I.  acted.  He  first 
yielded  the  Petition  of  Rights,  which, 
as  Mr  Hume  observes,  "  was  so  great 
a  concession  to  the  Commons,  that 
it  in  truth  amounted  to  a  revolu- 
tion." He  gave  up  tonnage  and 
poundage;  he  yielded  Stratford  to 
their  violence ;  he  agreed  to  trien- 
nial parliaments;  he  allowed  the 
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sheriff  to  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  summoning  them,  if  not  convoked 
by  royal  authority ;  his  ministers 
\\roro  chosen  exclusively  from  the 
popular  party ;  he  paid  the  arrears 
of  his  rebellious  Scotch  troops;  he 
conceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  the  famous  "  Re- 
monstrance" of  the  Commons  was 
carried,  after  a  vehement  debate ; 
and  what  was  the  consequence  of 
all  these  concessions  ?  Encouraged 
by  so  much  success,  the  Commons 
openly  declared  to  the  Lords,  "  that 
they  themselves  were  the  sole  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  nation;  that 
the  Peers  were  nothing  but  indivi- 
duals, who  held  their  seats  in  a  par- 
ticular capacity ;  and,  therefore,  if 
their  Lordships  would  not  consent 
to  the  passing  of  acts,  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  people,  the 
Commons,  together  with  such  of  the 
Lords  as  were  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger, must  join  together,  and  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  his  Majesty."* 
Having  stript  the  Crown  of  all  its 
prerogatives,  the  Commons  next  in- 
sisted for  the  command  of  the  Mili- 
tia, which  would  have  given  them 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  sword;  the 
civil  war  ensued  ;  the  king  was  be- 
headed, the  peers  abolished,  and 
Cromwell  enthroned. 

Louis  XVI.  was  the  next  monarch 
who  in  turbulent  times  tried  the 
system  of  concession.  The  nation 
demanded  the  States  General — he 
convoked  them  :  they  demanded  a 
popular  representation — he  antici- 
pated them  by,  voluntarily  and  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  doubling  the  depu- 
ties from  the  Tiers  Etat:  they  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  feudal  rights 
and  personal  services — he  abolished 
them.  He  agreed  to  abandon  all  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown :  he  formed 
the  National  Guard,  dismissed  his 
Royal  Guard  and  attendants,  made 
war  on  his  own  brother-in-law,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  issued  severe 
proclamations  against  the  emigrants, 
granted  a  constitution  more  free  than 
the  Republicans  themselves  have 
adopted  in  1831,  and  sanctioned  the 
confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  the 
Church.  His  whole  life  was  one 

uninterrupted  series  of  concessions 

r 
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and  reforms,  and,  in  return,  he  was 
Jed  to  the  scaffold. 

The  nobles  vied  with  the  Sovereign 
in  the  surrender  of  their  rights.  At  the 
first  struggle,  in  July  1789,  between 
the  noblesse  and  commons  as  to  sit- 
ting in  one  or  separate  Chambers, 
forty-six  of  their  number,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  joined  the  Tiers 
Etat ;  they  voluntarily,  on  the  nightof 
August  4th,  surrendered  all  their  ex- 
clusive privileges ;  they  consented  to 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  titles  of  honour, 
entails,  and  dignities  of  every  de- 
scription. They  concurred'  in  a  con- 
stitution of  the  most  democratic  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  received,  in  return 
for  so  many  concessions,  exile,  con- 
fiscation, and  death. 

The  clergy  of  France  were  the  first 
and  steadiest  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion. During  the  dependence  of  the 
contest  as  to  a  single  or  separate 
Chambers,  127  of  their  body  left 
their  own  order,  and  united  with  the 
Commons ;  and,  by  so  doing,  first 
gave  them  a  numerical  superiority, 
and  compelled  the  union  of  all  the 
three  estates  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Unbounded  gratitude,  universal 
joy,  followed  this  first  and  decisive 
movement  towards  the  popular  side ; 
and,  in  return,  the  Assembly  confis- 
cated their  whole  property,  banished 
and  proscribed  their  leading  mem- 
bers, and  sent  them  forth  destitute 
into  that  very  country,  whose  free- 
dom their  adherence  had  been  the 
first  means  of  establishing. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  dread- 
ful scenes  were  passing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  the  cry  for  reform, 
spreading  as  at  present  by  contagion, 
became  vehement  in  this  country. 
Revolution, bloodshed,  and  massacre, 
were  loudly  threatened  if  it  were  any 
longer  delayed.  "  The  nation,"  it  was 
said,  "  will  no  longer  submit  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  the  representation  must 
be  reformed,  the  demand  for  extended 
popular  constituents  must  be  satis- 
fied, or  a  revolution  will  inevitably 
ensue"t  But  this  clamour  was  not 
met  by  concession.  Mr  Pitt  resisted 
the  popular  cry.  He  was  supported 
by  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the 
British  aristocracy;  the  threatened 
revolution  came  to  nothing,  and  the 


*  Hume,  vi.  393, 
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blessings,  was  preserved. 

"The  revolution  in  France  in  1880," 
says  Lord  John  Russell,  "  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  refusal  to  bend  to  the 
popular  voice."  There  never  was  a 
more  mistaken  assertion.  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  by  no  refusal  to  concede 
Reform.  Because, say  the  Reformers, 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  brought 
on  a  revolution  in  France,  therefore 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  will 
prevent  it  in  this  country :  because  the 
disfranchisement  of  40,000  French 
electors  overturned  the  French,  there- 
fore the  disfranchisement  of  40,000 
English  electors,  will  establish  the 
English  throne  ! 

If  the  demand  for  Reform  were 
occasioned  by  any  experienced  grie- 
vance, which  Reform  could  remedy, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  dangerous  to 
refuse  it.  Actual  evils  do  not  pass 
away  like  the  fleeting  passions  of 
the  multitude.  But  there  is  no  ac- 
tual evil  in  the  country  to  which 
Reform  could  apply  a  remedy.  The 
demand  for  it  has  all  grown  up  with- 
in these  six  months:  it  has  arisen 
from  foreign  contagion,  and  been 
fanned  by  party  ambition. 

When  the  disunion  among  his  ad- 
herents had  brought  the  constitution 
into  the  highest  peril ;  when  public 
opinion  was  violently  shaking,  and 
the  press,  as  usual,  was  fanning 
the  flame,  there  was  one  man  who 
dared  in  Parliament  to  front  the 
danger,  who  threw  away  unequalled 
popularity,  and  abandoned  supreme 
power  to  discharge  his  duty,  who 
greatly  dared  to  tell  an  insane  na- 
tion that  they  were  rushing  on  de- 
struction— that  man  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Again  we  repeat 
what  we  said  on  1st  January  last : — 
there  never  was  a  determination  of 
a  minister  so  much  the  subject  of 
obloquy  at  the  time,  as  his  declara- 
tion against  Reform  in  November 
last.  There  is  none  to  which  posterity 
will  point  with  more  exultation  : 

"  Justum,  et  tcnacem  propositi  virura, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubcntium, 

Non  viiltus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  auster, 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadrise, 

Nee  fulminantis  magna  maims  Jovia, 


Impavidum  ferient  ruinse." 

The  ultimate  success  or  rejection 
of  this  measure  is  altogether  imma- 
terial in  the  estimate  of  the  moral 
grandeur  of  this  conduct.  We  read 
with  more  admiration  the  firmness 
of  Cato  at  Utica,  than  the  triumph 
of  Caesar  at  Pharsalia. 

"  Victrix  causa   Deis  placuit,  sed  ricta 
Catoni." 

But  if  the  fatal  divisions  of  the  con- 
servative party  have    brought  the 
country  to  its  present  perilous  con- 
dition, their  subsequent  union  has 
nobly  atoned  for  the  error.    In  the 
long    annals  of    British    greatness, 
there  is  nothing  more  splendid  than 
the  conduct  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Reform 
Bill.     To  say  that  they  have  nobly 
sustained  the  combat,  that  they  have 
proved  themselves  infinitely   supe- 
rior to  their  adversaries  in  debate, 
is  to  bestow  the  lowest  praise  of 
which  their  conduct  is  worthy.  The 
moral  courage,  the  enduring  firm- 
ness they  have  displayed,  is  its  no- 
blest quality.     Placed  between  mi- 
nisterial frowns  and  popular  discon- 
tent, threatened   with    the   loss   of 
their  seats  in  the  Legislature  by  in- 
sane constituents,  and  met  by  the 
whole  weight  of  government  influ- 
ence, they  have  never  flinched  from 
their  duty.     If  Parliament  is  to  give 
place  to  a  Convention ;  if  the  long 
career  of  its  glory  is  to  terminate,  it 
will  not  have  perished  in  the  decline 
either  of  its  honour  or  its  usefulness. 
— Its  last  acts  have  been  the  most 
beneficent  and  the  most  just  of  its 
existence.    The  names  of  its  latest 
defenders,  of  Peel,  Vyvyan,  and  We- 
therell,  will  stand  foremost  in  the 
lists  of  English  patriotism ;  and  when 
the  delusion   of  the  moment  shall 
have  passed  away,  when  history  shall 
judge  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 
voice  of  ages  shall  pronounce  their 
doom,  they  will  be   classed  by  a 
mourning  posterity   with  the   first 
anthors  of  British  freedom  ;  and  the 
same  honours  decreed  to  those  who 
have  sought  to  prolong,  with  those 
who  called  into  existence,  the  Bri 
tish  constitution. 
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How  peculiarly  painful  it  is  to  all 
parties— judges  and  juries,  govern- 
ment, the  public  in  general,  the  cul- 
prit, and  his  friends  in  particular — 
when  a  literary  man  falls  under  the 
lash  of  the  law  I  How  irritating  to 
himself  and  others  that  he  should  be 
transported — how  disgusting  that  he 
should  be  hanged  !  Such  fates,  how- 
ever, befell  some  of  Dr  Parr's  dear- 
est connexions ;  he  lived  to  see  his 
most  valued  pupil  expatriated,  in 
company  with  felons,  to  "  the  Great 
Botanic  Bay ;"  and  he  lived  to  ac- 
company another  friend  (who  also 
by  one  biographer  is  described  as  a 
pupil)  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 

We  mention  not  these  things  by 
way  of  reproach  to  Dr  Parr's  me- 
mory. The  sufferings  of  his  un- 
happy friends,  after  they  came  into 
trouble,  called  out  none  but  the  good 
qualities  of  his  nature.  Never,  in- 
deed, was  Samuel  Parr  seen  to 
greater  advantage,  than  when  ani- 
mating the  hopes,  supporting  the 
fortitude,  or  ministering  to  the  com- 
forts, of  the  poor  dejected  prisoner 
in  his  gloomy  cell,  at  a  time  when 
self-reproaches  had  united  with  the 
frowns  of  the  world  to  make  the 
consolations  of  friendship  somewhat 
more  than  usually  trying  to  the  giver, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  valuable 
to  the  receiver.  When  all  others 
forsook  the  wretched,  and  fled,  Dr 
Parr  did  not;  his  ear  was  open  to 
the  supplications  of  all  who  sate  in 
darkness  and  sorrow;  and  wherever 
the  distress  was  real,  remembering 
that  ho  himself  also  was  a  poor 
frailty-laden  human  creature,  he  did 
not  think  it  became  him  too  severely 
to  examine  in  what  degrees  guilt  or 
indiscretion  had  concurred  to  that 
effect.  Sam  Parr  !  these  things  will 
make  the  earth  lie  light  upon  your 
last  abode ;  flowers  will  flourish  on 
its  verdant  roof;  and  gleams  of  such 
remembrances  extort  an  occasional 
twinge  of  compunction  even  from 
us — at  the  very  moment  when  we 
are  borrowing  old  Sir  Christopher's 

gentler  knout  [No.  3 — his  scutica,  not 
isflagellum]  gently  to  "  perstrinye" 
your  errors. 


Sam  Parr !  we  love  you ;  we  said 
80  once  before.  But  perstringing, 
which  was  a  favoured  word  of  your 
own,  was  a  no  less  favoured  act 
You  also  in  your  lifetime  perstrin- 
ged  many  people ;  some  of  whom 
perstringed  you,  Sam,  smartly  in  re- 
turn ;  some  kissed  the  rod ;  and  some 
disdained  it  in  silence.  Complaint 
therefore  on  your  behalf  would  be 
unreasonable;  that  same  parresia, 
which  in  your  lifetime  furnished  a 
ground  for  so  many  thousand  dis- 
charges of  the  same  Grecian  pun  on 
your  own  name,  (each  duly  delivered 
by  its  elated  author  as  the  original 
explosion,)  obliges  us  to  deal  frankly 
with  your  too  frequent  errors,  even 
when  we  are  most  impressed  by  the 
spectacle  of  your  truly  Christian  be- 
nignity. Indeed,  the  greater  your 
benignity,  the  better  is  our  title  to 
tax  those  errors  which  so  often  de- 
feated it.  For  why,  let  us  ask  of 
Dr  Parr's  friends,  should  he  choose 
to  testify  his  friendship  to  men, 
in  standing  by  them,  and  giving 
his  countenance  to  their  affliction, 
rather  than  in  the  wiser  course — so 
suitable  to  his  sacred  calling — of  in- 
terposing his  gentler  counsels  be- 
tween their  frantic  designs  and  the 
dire  extremities  which  naturally  con- 
ducted to  that  affliction  ?  In  Gerrald's 
case,  he  certainly  had  counselled  and 
warned  him  of  the  precipice  on  which 
he  stood,  in  due  season.  But  to  him, 
as  to  the  chamois  hunter  of  the  Alps, 
danger  was  a  temptation  even  for  its 
own  sake :  he  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  political  martyrdom.  And  it  is 
possible,  that  in  that  case  Dr  Parr 
found  no  grounds  of  self-reproach. 
Possible,  we  say ;  even  here  we  speak 
doubtingly,  because  if  Dr  Parr  ap- 
plied sedatives  to  his  fiery  nature  in 
1794,  he  had  in  1790-2  applied  stimu- 
lants ;  if,  finally,  when  Mr  Pitt  and 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror  shewed 
that  no  trifling  could  be  allowed,  he 
pulled  vainly  at  the  curb-rein  (as 
his  letters  remain  to  shew) — origin- 
ally, it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  he 
used  the  spur.  Violence  and  in- 
temperance, it  is  true,  in  Mr  Gerrald 
were  constitutional ;  yet  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that,  for  the  republi- 
can direction  which  they  took,  his 
indiscreet  tutor  was  nearly  altoge- 
ther answerable. 

Joseph  Gerrald  was  a  man  of  great 
talents :  his  defence  upon  his  trial 
shews  it :  and  we  have  the  assurance 
of  an  able  critic,  who  was  himself 
pi'esent  at  its  delivery,  in  March  1794, 
that  no  piece  of  forensic  eloquence 
on  record  better  deserved  the  pro- 
found attention  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived :  "  you  might,"  as  he  assured 
us,  "  during  the  whole  time,  have 
heard  a  pin  drop."  Under  happier 
auspices*  than  Dr  Parr's,  how  dis- 
tinguished n  citizen  might  this  man 
have  become!  As  to  Mr  Oliver,  it  is 
Dr  Parr's  own  statement  of  the  case, 
(a  statement  which,  at  this  day,  we 
presume,  few  persons  will  be  found 
to  believe,)  that  he  was  condemned 
and  executed  for  drinking  Mr  Fox's 
health,  and  reading  Tom  Paine's  wri- 
tings ;  in  short,  for  being  a  Jacobin. 
The  little  trifling  circumstance  that 
he  was  also  a  murderer,  with  Dr 
Parr  weighs  nothing  at  all.  Take 
then  his  own  representation :  who 
was  it  that  countenanced  the  reading 
of  Tom  Paine,  criticizing  his  infa- 
mous books  as  counterpoises  to  those 
of  Burke,  and  as  useful  in  bringing 
out  a  neutral  product  ?  Who  was  it 
that  gave  to  Warwickshire,  (Mr  Oli- 
ver's part  of  the  country,)  nay,  to  all 
England,  the  one  sole  example  of  a 
"  budge  doctor,"  arrayed  in  the 
scarlet  robes  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, and  a  public  instructor  of  the 
young  English  aristocracy,  speaking 
cautiously  and  respectfully  of  this 
shallow  dogmatist,  who,  according 
to  his  power,  laid  the  axe  to  all  civil 
government  throughout  the  world  ? 
Who,  but  one  man,  clothed  in  the 
character  of  a  Christian  minister, 
could  have  been  blinded  by  party 
violence  to  the  extent  of  praising 
in  a  qualified  manner,  and  naming 


[May, 


amongst  creditable  writers,  the  most 
insolent  theomachist  and  ruffian  in- 
fidel of  ancient  or  modern,  times  ? 
If  Dr  Parr's  friends  acted  upon  Mr 
Paine's  principles,  propagated  Mr 
Paine's  principles,  and  suffered  in 
public  estimation,  even  to  the  extent 
of  martyrdom,  as  champions  of  those 
principles — nobody  can  suppose  that 
in  selecting  and  professing  a  faith  so 
full  of  peril,  they  could  be  other  than 
greatly  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  learned  doctor  in  the  Church 
of  England,  guide  and  tutor  to  them- 
selves, had  publicly  spoken  of  that 
Mr  Paine  as  an  authority  not  alto- 
gether without  his  claims  to  consi- 
deration. 

But  we  have  insensibly  wandered 
into  political  considerations  at  a 
point  of  our  review,  where  the  pro- 
per object  before  us  was — Dr  Pan- 
as  a  man  of  letters.  For  this  we 
have  some  excuse,  considering  that 
politics  and  literature  so  naturally 
blended  in  Dr  Parr's  practice  of 
authorship,  that  perhaps  not  one  of 
his  most  scholarlike  performances, 
but  is  richly  interveined  with  politi- 
cal allusions  and  sarcasms,  nor  one 
of  those  most  professedly  political, 
which  did  not  often  turn  aside  to 
gather  flowers  from  the  fields  of  the 
muses,  or  herbs  "  of  med'cinable 
power"  from  the  gardens  of  philo- 
sophy. The  truth  is,  the  Doctor 
wrote  as  he  lived ;  bending  to  mo- 
mentary gusts  of  passion;  recovering 
himself  by  glimpses  to  a  higher 
standard  of  professional  duty ;  re- 
membering by  fits  that  he  was  offi- 
cially a  teacher,  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual ;  forgetting  himself  too  often 
into  a  partisan  and  a  zealot. 

However,  as  we  shall  consider  Dr 
Parr's  politics  under  a  separate  and 
peculiar  head,  we  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, confine  ourselves  more  rigor- 
ously to  his  literary  character,  diffi- 
cult as  we  really  find  it  to  observe  a 


*  And  perhnps  in  candour  it  should  be  added,  under  happier  fortunes  and  more 
prudence  in  Ills  liaisons  with  the  other  sex.  He  was  in  some  degree  a  dissolute  man  ; 
but  perhaps  he  might  have  been  otherwise  under  more  noble  treatment  from  the 
woman  of  his  heart;  His  unhappiness,  on  this  point,  latterly,  was  great ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  secretly  wished  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  resorted  to 
politics  as  the  best  means  of  doing  so  with  reputation.  He  had  a  passionate  love  for 
an  unworthy  woman,  whom  he  had  strong  reasons  for  thinking  unfaithful  to  him. 
And  at  all  events,  like  too  many  of  her  sex,  she  had  the  baseness  to  trifle  with  his 
apparent  misery, 
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line  of  strict  separation,  which  the 
good'  doctoi'  himself  is  for  ever 
tempting1 -or  provoking  us  to  forget. 
As  H  mun  of  letters,  then,  what  was 
it — what  power,  what  accomplish- 
ment, what  art,  that  Dr  Parr  could 
emblazon  upon  his  shield  of  pre- 
tence, as  characteristically  his  own? 
Latin ;  Latin  quoad  knowledge ; 
Latin  quoad  practical  skill.  "  Read- 
ing," said  he,  "  reflection,  the  office 
of  a  teacher,  and  much  practice  in 
composition,  have  given  me  a  com- 
mand over  the  Latin  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  scholar." 
This  was  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
self: and  it  was  a  modest  one — too 
modest:  and  possibly  he  would  not 
have  made  it  had  he  been  addressing 
any  body  but  a  Whig  lord,  taught 
from  his  earliest  youth  to  take  his 
valuation  of  Dr  Parr  from  a  party 
who  regarded  him  as  their  champion 
and  martyr.  Yet  again,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  was  sincere :  for 
the  insincere  will  make  a  general 
profession  of  humility  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  yet  revolt  from  the  test  of 
individual  comparisons:  they  confess 
howmuch  they  fall  short  of  their  own 
ideal ;  but  as  to  John,  Thomas,  or 
William,  they  would  spurn  a  claim  of 
superiority  for  them.  Now,  Dr  Parr 
sometimes  goes  so  far  in  his  humi- 
lity as  to  "name  names:"  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Sir  George  Baker 

these  we  are  sure  of,  and  we  think 
Bishop  Lowth,  were  amongst  the 
masters  of  Latinity,  to  whom  he 
somewhere  concedes  the  palm  for 
this  accomplishment,  on  a  question 
of  comparison  with  himself.  We 
must  profess  our  own  hearty  dissent 
from  such  a  graduation  of  the  ho- 
nours. Sir  George  Baker,  from  his 
subjects,  is  less  generally  known. 
He  was  an  Etonian,  and  wrote  at 
least  with  facility  :  but,  to  speak  of 
the  other  two,  who  are  within  every 
body's  reach,  we  contend  that, 
maugre  their  reputation,  they  do  not 
write  good  Latin.  The  kind  of  Latin 
they  affect  is  in  bad  taste :  too  florid, 
too  rotund,  too  little  idiomatic:  its 
structure  is  vicious,  and  evidences  an 
English  origin.  Of  Lowth  we  say 
this  even  more  determinately  than  of 


Sir  W.  Jones.*  Some  day  or  other 
we  shall  make  a  great  article  on. 
this  subject;  and  we  shall  then  il- 
lustrate largely:  for  without  illus- 
tration, such  a  discussion  is  as  empty 
and  aerial  as  a  feast  of  the  Barme- 
cide. 

Meantime,  whatsoever  .  the  me- 
chanic hounds  may  say  who  now 
give  the  tone  to  education,  the  art  of 
writing  Latin  finely  is  a  noble  accom- 
plishment; and  one,  we  will  take 
upon  us  to  say,  which  none  but  a  man 
of  distinguished  talent  will  succeed 
in.  All  the  scholarship  in  the  world 
will  not  avail  to  fight  up  against  the 
tyranny  of  modern  idioms  and  mo- 
dern fashions  of  thought — the  whole 
composition  will  continue  to  be  redo- 
lent of  lamps  not  fed  with  Attic  oil, 
but  with  gas — base  gas — unless  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  vigorous  and  agile 
enough  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ver- 
nacular custom, 

"  H&ivy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 
.  No  custom  cramps  and  masters  a 
man's  freedom  so  effectually  as  the 
household  diction  which  he  hears 
from  all  around  him.  And  that  man, 
who  succeeds  (like  Dr  Parr)  in 
throwing  his  thoughts  into  ancient 
moulds,  does  a  greater  feat  than  he 
that  turned  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
channel  for  the  service  of  his  army. 

This  difficulty  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  modern  Latin — 
coupled,  as  it  is,  with  so  useful  an 
activity  of  thought.  But,  apart  from 
that,  will  any  man  contend  that  the 
establishment  of  a  great  common- 
wealth can  be  complete  without 
artists  in  Latinity  ?— Even  rogues, 
swindlers,  hangmen,  are  essential  to 
the  proper  mounting  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis :  a  murderer  or  two  perhaps, 
in  the  complete  subdivision  of  em- 
ployments, would  not  be  amiss  in 
casting  the  parts  for  a  full  perform- 
ance of  civil  life.  Not  that  we  ap- 
prove of  murder  for  murder's  sake  : 
far  from  it!  It  is  scandalous,  and 
what  every  good  man  must  decidedly 
condemn  and  pointedly  discourage. 
But  still,  if  murders  are  to  be,  and 
murders  will  be,  and  murders  must 
be,  then  of  course  we  might  as  well 
have  them  executed  in  an  artist-like 


*   It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Sir  William's  Greek  is  far  better  than  Parr's. 
Jones's  has  all  the  air  of  the  genuine  antique  :   Parr's  is  villainous. 
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manner,  as  In  the  horrid  bungling 
style  so  offensive  in  rude  countries 
to  the  eye  of  delicate  taste,  and  the 
uiiinl  of'  sensibility.  Assuredly,  it 
cannot  lie  denied,  that  all  sorts  of 
villains,  knaves,  prigs,  and  so  forth, 
are  essential  parts  in  the  equipage  of 
social  life.  Else  why  do  we  regard 
police  as  so  indispensable  a  function 
of  organized  society?  for  without 
corresponding  objects  in  the  way  of 
scoundrels,  sharks,  crimps,  pimps, 
ring-droppers,  &c., — police  officers 
\\ould  be  idle  superfluities,  and 
liable  to  general  disgust. 

But,  waving  the  question  as  stretch- 
ed to  this  extent,— for  artists  who 
work  in  Latin  we  may  plead  more 
reasons  than  Mr  Blackwood  is  like- 
Ir  to  allow  us  scope  for  in  one  ar- 
ticle,— \ve  shall  press  but  one  ar- 
gument, and  that  applied  to  our 
just  national  pride.  Is  it  not  truly 
shameful  that  a  great  nation  should 
have  occasion  to  iro  abroad  for  any 
odd  bit  of  Latin  that  it  may  chance 
to  want  in  the  way  of  inscription  for 
a  triumphal  monument,  for  a  tomb, 
for  a  memorial  pillar,  for  a  public  or 
official  gift?  Conceding  (as,  under 
the  terrors  of  Mr  Blacicwood's  pru- 
ning knife,  we  do  concede  for  the 
moment)  that  Latin  is  of  little  other 
application— is  it  to  be  endured  that 
\\e  should  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  our  Latin  secre- 
tary?* For  instance,  we  will  men- 
tion one  memorable  case.  The  Czar 
Alexander,  ns  all  the  world  knows, 
one  tine  day,  in  the  summer  of  that- 
immortal  year  1814,  went  down  to 
Oxford  in  company  with  our  own 
Hegent,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Het- 
man  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  long  roll 
of  other  princely  personages,  with 
titles  fatiguing  to  the  memory,  and 
names  from  which  orthography  re- 
coils aghast.  Some  were  entertained 
at  one  college — some  at  another. 


Th*  emperor's  billet  fell  upon  Mer- 
ton  College;  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  hospitality  there  shewn,  some 
time  afterwards  he  sent  to  the  war- 
den and  fellows,  through  Count  1/ie- 
ven,  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
London,  a  magnificent  vase  of  Sibe- 
rian jasper,  This  vase  wanted  an 
inscription — a  Latin  inscription  of 
course.  This  inscription  was  to  be 
worked  in  Russia,  and  the  workmen 
stood  resting  upon  their  tools  until 
this  should  come  out  from  Kngland. 
Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
John  Bull !  conceive  the  shame  and 
the  scandal — if  Oxford,  the  golden 
seat  of  classical  erudition,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  C/ar  and  his  ambas- 
sador, had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
some  coxcomb  on  the  continent  for 
the  small  quantity  of  Latin  required : 
\Vhat  would  Mrs  Urundy  have  said: 
What  would  the  Hetman  have  said  : 
And  Woron/ort',  and  KutusolV,  and 
Doctoroff,  and  TchitchxakolV?  In- 
deed we  cannot  think  it  altogether 
becoming  to  Oxford,  that  Cambridge 
should  have  furnished  the  artist  — 
for  IV  Parr  it  was  who  undertook 
and  executed  the  inscription,  which, 
after  all,  exhibited  too  Spartan  a  na- 
kedness to  have  taxed  any  man  \  cry 
severely,  except  for  the  negative 

Lility  of  forbearance;  and  the  scan- 
,  as  between  the  two  universities, 
is  actually  on  record  and  in  print, 
of  a  chancellor  of  the  one  (Lord 
(.iremille1)  corresponding  with  a  doc- 
tor of  the  other,  for  a  purpose  which 
exclusively  concerned  Oxford.  Per- 
haps the  excuse  may  be,  that  Oxford 
was  not  interested  as  a  body  in  an 
atVair  which  belonged  personally  to 
the  warden  and  fellous  of  o: 
ciety.  And  nt  all  events,  the  national 
part  of  the  scandal  was  averted.  ( 

On  this  subject,  which  furnishes 
j«o  many  a  heart-ache  to  a  loyal-heart- 
ed I. irishman,  we  would  bei;  to 


*  We  say  Latin  secretary,  as  indicating  nn  oftk  .;ards  its  dutirs.  whu-h 

rtallycfore  exist,  though  the  emoluments  do  not.  There  is  unreal  deal  of  pul-lie  work 
to  be  f xeaited  In  Latin,  and  it  1$  donr  gratis.  ;uul  l>\  various  hands.  Hut.  were  this 
an  as;e  tor  iiu-vi-s^ltiir  the  ptiHir  burden*.  \\ e  should  sue.cest  the  propriety  ot'  creating 
anew  the  formal  appointment  of  Litiu  stvret.u-y,  which  ou.uht  tor  many  reasons 
never  to  have  Ven  abolished.  The  Fox  Ministry  would  have  donv  rightly  to  have 
rMtore<l  tlM>  office,  and  to  have  rewarded  IV  I'arr  by  the  first  appointment, 

f  But  surely  the  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Hal  lord  ^as  the  wardrii  of  Merton,  Dr 
IVter  V.un;h!iii.  we  believe  was">  needed  not  to  have  gone  out  of  his  own  fumily  ivn- 
INBUOU»  lor  suv-h  an  a>>i>t«iicc,  Lor  6ir  Henry  himself  writes  JLutin  with  rase  and 
effect. 


I>f  Parr  cimf  hit 

throw    a  1  John   Hull, 

who  piques  himself  so  much  ami  so 
iustlv  on  the  useful  aud  tho  respect- 
able, on  Hritish  industry,  Hritish 
faith,  Hritish  hardware,  Hritish  mo- 
Hritish  muskeis  (which  are  by 
no  means  the  best  specimens  of  our 
morals.  iud:;in^by  the  proportion  that 
annually  bursts  in  the  hands  of  poor 
•Stages')— and,  generally  speaking, 
upon  Hritish  arts,  provided  only  lAeif 
are  the  w.*r/W  and  thf  utec/tanicni 
arts— this  same  John  Hull  has  the 
uio^;  sheepish  distrust  of  himself  in 
every  accomplishment  that  profottQt 
ft  purpose  of  ornament  and  inert* 
beauty.  Here  he  has  a  universal 
superstition  in  fax  our  of  names  in 
alto  and  i/li.  Fxery  foreigner  in- 
deed, but  more  especially  every  Ita- 
lian it  is  John's  private  faith — is 
by  priv  ileco  of  nature  a  man  ot 
and,  hx  necessity,  a  knave,  \\ere 
it  only  of  music  that  he  thought  this, 
and  only  of  Italian  foreigners,  per- 
haps he  might  not  be  90  far  amiss. 
Oh  !  the  barbarous  leaning  of  Bri- 
tish taste  M  regards  music!  oh.  the 
trashy  SOOgs  which  pollute  our  thea- 
tres, and  are  allowed  to  steal  into 
the  operas  of  Moxart  !  Strange  that 
the  nation  xvhosc  poetry  and  drama 
discover  by  decrees  so  infinitely  the 
most  passion,  should  in  their  music 
discox  or  the  least  !  N  ot  merely,  how  - 
ever,  in  arts,  technically  so  called, 
but  in  ex  cry  branch  of  ornamental 
knowledge,  every  thing  that  cannot 
be  worked  in  a  loom,  xvoighed  on  a 
steel-yard,  measured  by  an  ellwand. 
x allied  by  an  auctioneer.  John  Hull 
secretly  distrusts  himself  aud  his 
oxvn  poxvors.  lie  may  talk  big  when 
his  patriotism  is  irritated  ;  but  his 
secret  and  sincere  'opinion,  is  that 
nature  has  made  him  a  barbarian  as 
regards  the  beautiful :  if  not  for  sen- 
sibility, at  any  rate  for  performame; 
and  that  in  compensation  of  tin's  uo- 
xcrcal  usage,  fortune  has  given  him 
a  long  purse  to  buy  his  beaut  x  te.idy 
made.  Hence  it  is.  that,  whilst 
openly  disavowing  it.  John  is  for 
ever  sneaking  privately  to  foreigners, 
and  tempting  them  with  sumptuous 
bribes,  to  undertake  a  kind  of  xvorks 
which  many  times  xvould  be  better 
done  by  domestic  talents.  Latin,  we 
may  be  sure,  and  (.ireek.  fall  too 
much  within  the  description  of  the 
ornamental— to  be  relished  of  home 
manufacture,  \VUenex.  or,  therefore. 


•  great  scholar  was  heard  of  on  the 

continent,  him  John  Hull  proceeded 
to  buy  or  to  bargain  for.  Many  were 
imported  at  the  Reformation.  Joseph 
Scalige;  v\  us  council  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ace.  V  vounccr  friend  of 
his,  Isaac  Casaubon,  a  capital  scholar, 
but  a  dull  man,  and  rather  knavish, 
was  caught.  F.xulliiuly  did  Jehu 
hook  him,  play  \\ith  him,  aud  hind 
him.  James  1.  determined  that  ho 
would  have  his  life  written  by  him  : 
and.  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  uses  were 
meditated  and  laid  out  for  their 
costly  importation.  Hut  he  died 
xxithout  doinganythiugthat  he  xvould 
nothaxe  done  upon  the  continent; 
the  whole  profit  ot"  the  transaction 
rested  xv  ith  the  Protestant  cause, 
which  (but  for  Knglish  gohH  Csisan- 
bou  would  surely  have  abandoned 
for  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
Home.  Cromwell  again,  perfect  John 
Hull  as  he  xvas  in  this  teaturo.  also 
preserved  the  national  faith  ;  ho 
would  have  his  martial  srlori- 
oordod.  NVell  :  why  not  •  Fspooial- 
ly  for  one  who  had  Milton  at  his 
right  hand.  Hut  no :  he  thought 
little  of  him — he  xvould  buy  a  fo- 
reigner. In  fact,  he  xvas  iii  treaty 
for  sex  oral;  and  xx  e  xvill  venture  to 
say  that  Sahnasius  himself  xvas  not 
move  confounded  upon  finding  him- 
self suddenly  sei/ed,  bound,  and 
whirled  at  Milton's  chariot  wheels, 
in  afield  xvhere  he  xvas  wont  to  career 
up  and  doxvn  as  supreme  and  uuquos. 
tioned  arbiter,  and  at  most  cxpect- 
inga  few  muttered  insults,  that  xvould 
not  require  notice,  than  Cromwell 
xvas  on  hearing  that  his  own  cham- 
pion, a  Londoner  born,  aud  manu- 
factured at  Cambridge,  had  verily 
taken  the  conceit  out  of  the  \ain- 
clorious,  but  all  learned  Frenchman. 
It  v\  .is  just  such  another  essay  as 
between  Orlando  and  the  Puke's 
wrestler— as  well  for  the  merits  of 
the  parties,  as  for  the  pleasant  dis- 
appointment to  the  lookers-on.  For 
even  ou  the  continent  all  men  re- 
joiced in  tin'  humiliation  of  Sahna- 
sius. Charles  11..  again,  and  his  ta- 
xourito  ministers,  had  heard  of  !>»>« 
CartM  a*  a  philosopher  .mil  1  .aliuist, 
but  apparently  nol  of  Lord  Bacon, 
except  as  a  laxvyer.  King  NYillinm, 
though  in  (lie  age  of  Bishop  Pearson, 
and  Stillingtleet,  ami  Hentley,  in  the 
xorx  rare  glances  which  he  conde- 
scended u>  be*tow  on  literature, 
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squinted  at  Gravius,  Gronovius,  and 
other  Dutch  professors  of  humanity 
on  a  ponderous  scale.  And,  omit- 
ting scores  of  other  cases,  we  could 
bring  in  illustration,  even  in  our  owu 
day,  the  worthy  George  III.,  thinking 
it  would  be  well  to  gain  the  impri- 
matur of  his  own  pocket  university 
of  Gottingen,  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  elementary  books  used 
in  the  great  schools  of  England,  dis- 
patched a  huge  bale  of  grammars, 
lexicons,  vocabularies,  fables,  selec- 
tions, exercise-books,  spelling-books, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  all,  to  that 
most  ronci  11  mm  s  and  most  rotund  of 
professors — Mr  Heyne.  At  Ctesar's 
command,  the  professor  slightly  in- 
spected them  ;  and  having  done  so, 
he  groaned  at  the  quality  of  the  su- 
perb English  paper,  so  much  harder, 
stiffer,  and  more  unaccommodating 
to  domestic  purposes  than  that  soft 
German  article,  prepared  by  men  of 
feeling  and  consideration  in  that  land 
of  sentiment,  and  thereupon  (we 
pretend  not  to  say  how  far  in  conse- 
quence thereof)  he  drew  up  an  an- 
gry and  vindictive  verdict  on  their 
collective  merits.  And  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  his  Majesty  came  to  have 
but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  English 
school  literature.  Now,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  see  the  John  Bull  mania 
pushed  to  extremity.  For  surely 
Dr  Parr,  on  any  subject  whatever, 
barring  Greek,  was  as  competent  a 
scholar  as  Master  Heyne.*  And 
on  this  particular  subject,  the  jest  is 
apparent,  that  Parr  was,  and  Heyne 
was  not,  a  schoolmaster.  Parr  had 
cultivated  the  art  of  teaching  all 
his  life ;  and  it  were  hard  indeed,  if 
labours  so  tedious  and  heavy  might 
not  avail  a  man  to  the  extent  of  ac- 
crediting his  opinion  on  a  capital 
question  of  his  own  profession. 
Speaking  seriously,  since  the  days  of 
Busby — that  great  manf  who  flog- 
ged so  many  of  our  avi — abavi — 
atavi — and  tritavi,  among  the  school- 
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masters  of  Europe,  none  could,  in 
those  days,  stand  forward  an  compe- 
titors in  point  of  scholarship  with 
Parr.  Scholars  more  eminent,  doubt- 
less, there  had  been,  but  not  among 
those  who  wielded  the  ferule;  for 
the  learned  Dr  Burney,  junior,  of 
Greenwich,  and  the  very  learned  Dr 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  had  not  then 
commenced  their  reigns.  Ho\v  point- 
ed, then,  was  the  insult,  in  thus 
transferring  the  appeal  from  a  gold-  • 
en  critic  at  home  to  a  silver  one 
abroad :  or  rather,  how  strong  the 
prejudice  which  could  prompt  such 
a  course  to  one  who  probably  medi- 
tated no  insult  at  all.  And  let  no 
man  say,  on  this  occasion,  that  Parr, 
being  a  Jacobin,  could  not  be  decent- 
ly consulted  on  the  scruples  of  a 
king ;  for  Heyue  was  a  Jacobin  also, 
until  Jacobinism  brought  danger  to 
his  windows.  If  the  oracle  at  Hatton 
philippized,  the  oracle  of  Gottingen 
philippized  no  less,  and  perhaps 
with  much  less  temptation,  and  cer- 
tainly with  less  conspicuous  neglect 
of  his  own  interest.  Well  for  him 
that  his  Jacobinism  lurks  in  ponde- 
rous Latin  notes,  whilst  Dr  Parr's 
was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in 
English ! 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  we  people 
of  England  should  always  keep  a 
man  or  two  capable  of  speaking 
with  our  enemies  in  the  gate,  when 
they  speak  Latin ;  more  especially 
when  our  national  honour  in  this 
particular  is  to  be  supported  against 
a  prejudice  so  deep,  and  of  standing 
so  ancient.  These,  however,  are 
local  arguments  for  cultivating  La- 
tin, and  kept  alive  by  the  sense  of 
wounded  honour.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  more  perma- 
nent and  intrinsic  to  the  question, 
which  press  equally  upon  all  culti- 
vated nations.  The.  language  of  an- 
cient Rome  has  certain  indestructi- 
ble claims  upon  our  regard :  it  has 
a  peculiar  merit  sui  generis  in  the 


'_<*«*  -u  - 
*  We  cannot  fancy  Heyne  ns  a  Latin  exegeies.     The  last  time  we  opened  a  book 

of  his,  (perhaps  it  was  his  Virgil,)  some  sixteen  years  ago,  he  was  labouring  at  this 
well-known  phrase — "  reyione  viarum."  As  usual,  a  rhapsody  of  resemblances, 
more  or  less  remote,  was  accumulated  ;  but  if  we  may  be  believed,  that  sole  meaning 
of  the  word  regio  which  throws  light  npon  the  expression,  that  meaning  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  word  reyo  in  the  mathematical  sense,  [r.  e.  to  drive  a  strait  line,]  was 
unnoticed.  All  the  rest  meant  nothing.  We  closed  the  book  in  disgust. 

f  "  Dr  Busby!  a  great  man,  sir,  a  very  great  man  !  he  flogged  my  grandfather," 
—Sir  Hog.  <le  Co  verity, 
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first  place  ;  and  secondly,  circum- 
stances have  brought  it  into  a  singu- 
lar and  unprecedented  relation  to 
the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  human 
race. 

Speaking  carelessly  of  Latin,  as 

one  of  t\vo  ancient  languages,  both 

included  in  the  cycle  of  a  perfect 

education,  and  which  jointly  com- 

pose the  entire  conservatory  of  all 

ancient  literature  that  now  survives, 

we  are  apt  to  forget  that  either  of  these 

languages  differs  from  the  other  by 

any  peculiar  or  incommunicable  pri- 

vilege :  and  for  all  the  general  ad- 

vantages which  can  characterise  a 

language,  we  rightly  ascribe  the  pre- 

ference in  degree  to  the  Greek.  But 

there  are  two  circumstances,  one  in 

the  historical  position  of  the  Latin 

language,  and  one  in  its  own  inter- 

nal character,  which  unite  to  give  it 

an  advantage  in  our  esteem,  such  as 

no  language  besides  ever  did,  or,  in 

the  nature  of  things,  ever  will  pos- 

sess.    They  are  these  :  —  The  Latin 

language  has  aplanetary  importance; 

it  belongs  not  to  this  land  or  that 

land,  but  to  all  lands  where  the  hu- 

man intellect  has  obtained  its  rights 

and  its  developement.     It  is  the  one 

sole  Lingua  Franca,  that  is,  in  a  ca- 

tholic sense,  such  for  the  whole  hu- 

manized earth,  and  the  total  family 

of  man.    We  call  it  a  dead  language. 

But  how  ?     It  is  not  dead,  as  Greek 

is  dead,  as  Hebrew  is  dead,  as  Sans- 

crit is  dead  —  which  no  man  uses  in 

its  ancient  form  in  his  intercourse 

svith  other  men.     It  is  still  the  com- 

mon  dialect  which   binds  together 

lat  great  imperium  in  imperio  —  the 

epublic  of  letters.     And  to  express 

n  a  comprehensive  way  the  relation 

hich  this  superb  language  bears  to 

nan  and  his  interests,  it  has  the  same 

xtensive  and  indifferent  relation  to 

ur    planet,  which   the    moon  has 

mongst  the  heavenly  bodies.     Her 

ght,  and  the  means  of  intercourse 

-'hich  she  propagates  by  her  influ-  . 

nee  upon  the  tides,  belong  to  all 

ations   alike.     How  impressive   a 

act  would  it  appear  to  us,  if  the 

-  :  -  ,  -  — 
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great  Asiatic  family  of  nations  from 
Teheran,  or  suppose  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Cairo  (which  arc  virtu- 
ally Asiatic)  to  Pekin  and  the  re- 
motest islands  on  that  quarter  of 
Asia,  had  someone  common  language 
through  which  their  philosophers 
and  statesmen  could  communicate 
with  each  other  over  the  whole  vast 
floor  of  Asia !  Yet  this  sublime  ma- 
sonic tie  of  brotherhood  we  our- 
selves possess,  we  members  of 
Christendom,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense.  Gradually,  moreover,  it  is 
evident  that  we  shall  absorb  the 
whole  world  into  the  progress,  of  ci- 
vilisation. Thus  the  Latin  language 
is,  and  will  be  still  more  perfectly,  a 
bond  between  the  remotest  places. 
Time  also  is  connected  as  much  as 
space ;  and  periods  in  the  history  of 
man,  too  widely  separated  from  each 
other  (as  Ave  might  also  have  imagi- 
ned) to  admit  of  any  common  tie,  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  brought  into 
connexion  by  a  vinculum  so  artificial 
(and,  generally  speaking,  so  fluctua- 
ting) as  a  language.  This  position 
of  the  Latin  language  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  man,  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  give  it  an  overpowering  inte- 
rest in  our  regard.  As  to  its  intrin- 
sic merits,  the  peculiarity  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  the  singular  powers  which 
arise  out  of  that  structure,  we  must 
leave  that  topic  undiscussed.  We 
shall  eay  only,  that,  for  purposes  of 
elaborate  rhetoric,  it  is  altogether 
unrivalled  ;  the  exquisitely  artificial 
mould  of  its  structure,  gives  it  that 
advantage.  And,  with  respect  to  its 
supposed  penury  of  words,  we  shall 
mention  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who, 
in  three  separate  passages  of  his 
works,  maintains,  that  in  that  point 
it  lias  the  advantage  of  the  Greek. 

Many  questions  arise  upon  the  qua- 
lities of  Parr's  Latin  in  particular, 
and  upon  the  general  rules  of  style 
which  he  prescribed  to  himself.  The 
far-famed  author  of  the  "  Pursuits 
of  Literature,"  has  stigmatised  the 
preface  to  Bellendenus*  (we  be- 
seech you,  courteous  reader,  to  pro- 

— — • • • 1 


\Villiam  Bellenden,  a  Scotch  writer,  flourished  at  the  Ivginuingof  tlic  seventeenth  ceu- 
iry,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  At  Paris  lie  pub- 
shed,  in  1608,  his  Cicero  Princeps,  a  singular  work,  in  which  he  extracted  from  Cicero's 
•rhings  detached  remarks,  and  compressed  them  into  one  regular  body,  containing  the 
iles  of  monarchical  government,  with  the  Hue  of  conduct  to  be  adopted,  and  the  virtues 
roper  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Prince  himself ;  aji'l  the  treatise,  when  fill' shed,  Le  dedi- 
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nounce  the  penultimate  short,  that  intervals  through  the  "  sound  and 
is,  lay  the  accent  on  the  syllable  fury"  of  his  political  vaticinations, — 
lend)  as  "  a  cento  of  Latin  quota-  merits  which  sufficed  to  propel  that 
tions;"  in  which  judgment  there  is  bulky  satire  through  nearly  a  score 
a  double  iniquity  ;  for,  beyond  all  of  editions, — yet,  at  this  day,  it  can- 
other  human  performances,  the  "  Pur-  not  be  denied,  that  the  "  Pursuits  of 
suits  of  Literature"  is  a  cento,  and  in  Literature"  was  disfigured  by  much 
any  fair  sense,  Parr's  preface  is  not.  extravagance  of  invective,  much  li- 
In  fact,  with  all  its  undeniable  ability,  cense  ot  tongue,  much  mean  and  im» 
all  its  cloudy  amplifications,  tortuous  potent  spite,  (see  his  lying  attempt 
energy  of  language,  and  organ  notes  to  retort  the  jest  of  Colman*  by  rai- 
of  profounder  eloquence  pealing  at  sing  a  Greek  dust,)  but  above  all,  (and 


cated,  from  a  principle  of  patnotism  and  gratitude,  to  the  son  of  his  master,  Henry,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  Four  years  afterwards  (namely,  in  1612)  he  proceeded  to  publish  an- 
other work  of  a  similar  nature,  which  he  called  Cicero  Consul,  Senator,  Senatus  Romania, 
and  in  which  he  treated  the  nature  of  the  consular  office,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  Finding  the  works  received,  as  they  deserved,  with  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  learned,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  third  work,  De  Statu  Prisci  Orbis,  which 
was  to  contain  a  history  of  the  progress  of  government  and  philosophy,  from  the  times  be- 
fore the  flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement,  under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  He  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  print  a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  1615,  when  it 
seems  to  have  been  suggested,  that  his  three  treatises,  De  Statu  Principis,  De  Statu 
Republics,  De  Statu  Orbis,  being  on  subjects  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  there 
might  be  a  propriety  in  uniting  them  into  one  work,  by  re-publishing  the  two  former,  and 
entitling  the  whole,  Settendenus  de  Statu.  With  this  view,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  oj 
his  last  work  that  were  abroad,  and  after  a  delay  of  some  months,  he  published  the  thre« 
treatises  together,  under  their  new  title,  in  the  year  1615. 

In  the  British  Museum,  one  copy  of  the  book  De  Statu  prisci  Orbis,  dated  in  1615, 
still  exists,  which  the  author  had  probably  sent  into  England  as  a  present,  and  could  not 
recall ;  and  in  all  the  others  the  date  appears,  on  a  nice  inspection,  to  have  been  originally 
MDCXV.,  and  to  have  had  an  I  afterwards  added,  on  the  alteration  of  the  author's  plan 
The  editor  has  shewn  great  ingenuity  in  clearing  up  this  typographical  difficulty.  The 
great  work  being  now  completed,  Bellenden  looked  forward  with  a  pretty  well-groundec 
expectation  for  that  applause  which  his  labour  and  his  ingenuity  deserved  j  but  his  views 
were  disappointed  by  one  of  those  events  that  no  art  of  man  can  foresee  or  remedy.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  whole  impression  was  embarked  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  before  sh< 
could  reach  the  English  coasts,  and  foundered  with  all  her  cargo. 

A  very  few  copies  only,  which  the  learned  author  either  kept  for  his  own  use,  or  ha< 
sent  as  presents  by  private  hands,  seem  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  destruction  whicl 
awaited  the  others ;  and  this  work  of  Bellendenus  has,  therefore,  from  its  scarcity,  oftei 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  diligent  collectors. 

It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  nor  in  that  of  the  late 
Hunter ;  neither  Morhoffius  nor  Fabricius  had  ever  seen  it ;  the  Observationes  Literarii 
at  Frankfort  in  1 728,  which  treat  learnedly  and  copiously  on  scarce  books,  makes  no  men 
tion  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  single  treatises  are  so  rare,  that  not  above  ten  of  them  are  ti 
be  found  in  all  the  libraries  of  England.  And  of  the  larger  work,  it  does  not  appe» 
that  more  than  six  copies  are  known  to  exist  j  one  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  i 
second  in  that  of  Emanuel  College  in  the  same  university,  long  admired  as  a  well-chosa 
collection  of  excellent  books ;  a  third  in  All-Souls'  Library  at  Oxford,  and  two  in  the  po« 
session  of  the  editors,  j- 

*  Colmau  had  buid,  that  the  verse  in  the  Pursuits  of  literature  was  only  "  a  peg  t- 
hang  the  notes  upon."     Too  obvious,  perhaps,  but  also  too  true,  for  the  irritable  author 
who  had  the  meanness,  amongst  some  impotent  attempts  at  affecting  a  grin  of  noncha- 
lance,  to  tell  his  readers  that  the  jest  was  stolen — and  stolen  from  Pindar !      Great  wj 
our  curiosity  on  hearing  this.      A  Pindaric  jest !     What  could  it  be,  and  where  ?     Was 
an  Olympic,  or  a  Pythic  jest  ?    Why,  Pindar,  it  seems,  "  said  long  before  Mr  Colman,  ttt 
•arafftraXa  <j>aj,u/!T«  X*#s."    And  what  then?      He  took  down  his  harp  from  a  ptg  ;  that 
to  say,  a  literal  harp  from  a  literal  peg.      What  earthly  connexion  could  that  have  wit 
31r  Coin-inn's  jest  ?     Now  this,  though  in  re  levisshna,  we  regard  as  a  downright  villainy 

re  is  another  in  the  library  of  Shrewsbury  School,  left  by  Dr  Taylor,  editor  of  Demosthenw 
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in  a  degree  which  took  all  colour  of 
propriety  from  his  sneers  at  Parr,) 
by  a  systematic  pedantry,   without 
parallel  in  literature.     To  Parr  it 
was  open,  at  least,  to  have  retorted, 
that  iu  no  instance  had  he  left  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  what  language  it  was 
that  he  professed  to  be  writing,  whe- 
ther it  were  Greek  enamelled  upon 
an  English  ground,  or  a  substratum  of 
Greek  tesselated  by  English.    That 
boast  was  something:  more  by  a 
good  deal  than  the  learned  satirist 
could  pretend  to.    Such  a  mosaic 
as  his  hyper-Menippean  satire,  was 
never  seen  by  man ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  were  in  one  imitation  (the  Milieu* 
niuin)  where  the  author,  apparently 
determined  to  work  in  more  colours 
than  his   master,  had  strewed  his 
pages  with  Arabic  and  Persic,  and 
dually  pressed  upon  the  particular 
,nd  indulgent  notice   of  the  Lord 
Vfayor,  and  aldermen  in  common 
ouncil  assembled,  various  interest- 
ng  considerations  in  Coptic. 
By  such  an  accuser,  then,  Parr 
ould  not  justly  be  placed  upon  de- 
ence.    But  really  at  any  bar  he  did 
lot  need  a  defence.    Writing  pro- 
essedly  as  a  rhetorician,  he  caught  at 
he  familiar  commonplaces  of   Ro- 
nan  rhetoric,  and  golden  ornaments 
f  Ciceronian  mintage,  just  as   in 
English  we   point  our  perorations 
vith  the  gorgeous  tropes  of  Jere- 
miah Taylor,  relieve  the  austerity  of 
ur  didactic  speculations  with  the 
reat  harmonies  of  Milton,  or  lock 
ip  our  sentences  with  massy  key- 
tones   of    Shakspearian  sentiment, 
i'hus  far  the  famous  Preface  was  no 
urther  arrayed  in  borrowed  plumage 
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than  really  became  it  as  an  avowed 
bravura  of  rhetorical  art,  deliberately 
unfolding  its  "  dazzling  fence"  in 
passages  of  effect,  and  openly  chal- 
lenging admiration  as  a  solemn  ago- 
nistic effort  of  display  and  execu- 
tion. What  probably  misled  the  un- 
friendly critic  were  the  continued 
references  in  the  margin  to  Cicero,  or 
other  masters  of  Latinity.  But  these 
were  often  no  acknowledgments 
for  obligations,  but  simply  sanctions 
for  particular  uses  of  words,  or  for 
questionable  forms  of  phraseology. 
In  this  Dr  Parr  was  even  generous ; 
for  though  he  did  sometimes  leave 
traps  for  the  unwary — and  this  he 
acknowledged  with  a  chuckling  laugh 
—still  in  many  more  instances  he 
saved  them  from  the  snares  which 
were  offered  by  these  suspicious  cases 
in  Latinity. 

Dismissing,  however,  in  his  own 
contemptuous  words,  this  false  and 
malicious  exception  to  Dr  Parr's 
preface,  "  Quare  suo,  per  me  licet, 
sale  nigro  ii  delectentur,  suaeque  su- 
perbise  morem  gerant,  qui  me  dicti- 
tant,  veluti  quendam  ludimagistrum, 
ex  alienis  orationibus  librum  meum 
composuiese,"  it  is  very  possible  that 
there  may  be  others  with  better  foun- 
dation. Amongst  these  there  is  one, 
which  we  have  heard  most  frequent- 
ly pressed  in  conversation,  and  it  is 
connected  with  a  qucestio  vexatissima 
on  the  general  principles  of  modern 
Latin  diction ;  was  not  the  style  hy- 
brid, that  is  a  composite  style,  own- 
ed by  no  one  age  in  particular,  but 
made  up  by  inharmonious  contribu- 
tions from  many  ?  We  answer  firna» 
ly — No.  Words  there  are,  undoubt- 


For  the  "  absolute  silliness,"  amongst  many  hundred  passages  of  pure  trifling,  or  exqui- 
ite  nonsense,  let  the  reader  look  to  his  long  note  upon  Mr  Godwin,  and  his  "  gun  of  ge- 
eration,-"  where,  under  an  impression  that  he  was  lashing  some  peculiar  conceit,  or  ca- 
rice  of  that  gentleman,  the  satirist  had  unconsciously  engaged  himself  with  Hume,  and 

8  Doctrine  of  Causation. 

We  say  so  much  upon  this  author,  because,  (though  almost  forgotten  at  present,)  in  our 
ronnger  days,  he  had  a  splendour  of  success,  not  much  surpassed  even  by  the  most  popu- 
ar  writers  of  this  present  more  literary  generation ;  and  because,  spite  of  his  bad  taste,  his 
jedantry,  and  his  mystical  affectations,  he  had  a  demon  of  originality  about  him,  which 
nakes  him,  after  all,  worthy  of  preservation. 

A  strange  fact  it  is,  in  Dr  Parr's  literary  history,  that  this  same  malicious  satirist,  from 
•vhoni  he  received  insults  so  flagrant  and  so  public,  at  an  after  period  became  his  all  but 
dolized  friend.  In  saying  this,  we  assume  it  as  a  thing  admitted  iiniversaHy,  and  now 
scarcely  needing  a  proof,  that  Mr  Mathias,  and  the  satirist  in  question,  were  one  and  the 
iame  person.  Letters  from  this  Mr  Mathias  are  spoken  of  by  Dr  Parr  in  another  period 
if  his  life,  with  a  fervour  of  devotion,  such  as  a  Roman  Catholic  limit*  to  the  very  holiest 
1  is  of  reliques. 
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words,    and    solitary     Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  teti- 
tudinarianiMW.  -Was  a  writer 


edly— single 

phrases,  and  still  oftener  senses  and 
acceptations*  of  words,  which  can 
plead  no  Ciceronian  authority.  But 
the  mould — the  structure — the  ™*-<>,- 
of  the  sentence,  that  is  always  Ro- 
man, always  such  as  Cicero  would 
have  understood  and  countenanced. 
Nay,  many  passages  there  are  which 
Cicero  coukl  not  have  beat  for  his 
ears.  Every  sentence  or  period 
moves  upon  two  principal  determi- 
nations :  its  external  connexion  in 
the  first  place — how  does  it  arise, 
upon  what  movement  of  the  logic  or 
the  feeling  from  the  preceding  pe- 
riod ?  And,  secondly,  its  own  inter- 
nal evolution.  These  moments  (to 
speak  dynamically)  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences  according  to  their 
treatment,  (but,  above  all,  in  a  lan- 
guage the  most  exquisitely  artificial 
that  human  necessities  have  created,) 
become  the  very  finest  tests  of  their 
idiomatic  propriety.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  these  primary  elements  in 
the  art  of  composition,  Parr  is  a  mas- 
ter. As  to  words,  or  separable  parts, 
which  a  stroke  of  the  pen  can  remove 
and  supply,  the  effect,  upon  the 
whole,  is  little,  and  to  modern  ears, 
untrained  by  colloquial  use  to  ap- 
prehend spontaneously  the  discor- 
dant association  of  archaisms  and 
neologisms,  scarcely  any  at  all.  Yet  it 
is  observable,  that,  to  words  only, 
and  single  phrases,  the  purists  in  La- 
tin composition  have  most  unwisely 
directed  their  attention,  ••*  .  ,\ 

Above  all,  the  Ciceronian  purists 
were  famous  in  their  day  ;  a  volume 
might  be  written  on  their  history. 


nian  in  his  wends  aikd  phraseatf 
for  some  critidi,  was  tto»  on  *>  demand. 
On  the  other  haud^many  piqued 
themselves  on  throwihg-off-aieslric- 
tion  so  severe; and  formally-subject* 
so  disadvantageous.  Some  valued 
themselves  on  writing  like  Tacitus ; 
some,  with  larger  and  more  natural 
taste,  like  Livy.  Some  even  were 
content  with  a  model  as  modern  an 
Lipsius  or  Strada. 

In  such  disputes  all  turns  upon  the 
particular  purpose  which   a  writer 
lias  in  using  the  Latin  idiom.     Why, 
on  what  considerations,  honouring 
what  old  prescriptive  usage,  or  look- 
ing to  what  benefit,  has  an  author 
used  Latin  at  all  '<     For  evidently,  in 
foregoing  his  own  mother  tongue,  he 
has  wilfully  forfeited  much  ease  and 
some  power.    His  motives,  therefore, 
must  be  verydeterminate  in  a  choice  so 
little  for  his  own  immediate  interest. 
If,  which  is  the  commonest  case,  he 
writes  Latin  merely  as  a  lingua  fran- 
ca— as  the  general  language  of  the 
literary  commonwealth  of  Christen- 
dom, and,  therefore,  purely  to  create 
an    extended     circulation    for     his 
thoughts, — it  is  probable  that  his  sub- 
ject in  these  days  will  be  derived 
from  some  branch  of  science,  or,  at 
all  events,  some  theme  treated  didac- 
tically ;  for,  as  an  orator,  an  essayist, 
or,  generally,  as  a  tine  writer,  he  c 
find  no  particular  temptations  in 
language,  which,  whilst  it  multipli 
his  difficulties,  must  naturally  liiu 
his  audience.  On  a  mere  calculatio 
of  good  sense,  we  may  predict  th 


*  Dr  Pan-,  but  on  what  particular  -sense  of  necessity,  we  pretend  not  to  conjecture,  li 
used  the  .words  lexius  for  tea-t,  and  hiaryo  for  margin  ;  and  'he  apologizes  for  them  in  t 
following  words  •-— . 

".Quod  textum  et  mmrgiuein,   et  alia  istiusmodi  verkv  nine  ulla  prtefntkme,   et 
urafa.uuS.'ausurpavi,  id  ne  bilem  moveat  inter  eos,"  [for  inter  eos  we  should  have  substitute 
istis,]  "  qui  limatulum  prae  creteris  et  politulum  habere  judicium  sibi  videantur."      And 
goes  on  to  say,  that  spiteful  critics  of  shallow  duiceriimunt  make  these  cavils,  which  pos 
}>Iy  they  would  not  make  it'  aware  of  the  auswer  made,  to  them  by  Henry  Stephens  :    "  Ue 
vir  jlle  doctus  ft  ingi-moMi*  hue  deduxit,"  "  niniium   sane   fuel  hit  delicate-  aures,  IJ 
vocabula  fern-  non  poteriiur,    quum   prtrsertiin   alia  desint."  '      \\V11,  let  the  ijue-stiou    the 
be  rested  on  that  footing,  and  i-o  decided.      Nobody  in  the  world,  as  the  rewfc?  witt 
from  another  part  of  this  paper,  lia-  It--  sympathy  than  ourselves  with  idle  eaviiltstt1, 
indulgence  towards  the  scruples  which  grow  out  of  excessive  jiurit<uiitnu  in  style. 
these  instances  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  scruples  are  of  that  character, 
perceive  that   the  questionable  words  are  protected  by  the  reservation  of 
nliu  di'iiiit.      Sui-ely  ura  l!l»'i  e\j)ress  mui-ijiii,  Wid  Dmtimii  jici'/^luiU/.-i,  or  fonli»-HiUiS'»e 
iiionis,  juijjht      i\,-  !•>  c\|(ic->  the  idea  of  text,  ('for. the  bodv  uf  (lie  coinpfl6iuo^);aa,  c»ati 
di-tingii'i-he.i  from  i(s  notes.) 
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h'Kt  subject  will,  in  iiino  cases  out  of 
tieiii»I>jfe  one  irhkib/'is  paramount,  by 

its  matter,  to  ;ill  considerations  of 
stjlleiandiwiaminer./'  Physics,  for  ex- 
ample, in  smni!  one  of  its  numerous 
branches,  math <Mii;i tics,  or  some  great. 
standing  problem  of  metaphysics. 
Now,  in. such  a  ease,  if  there  be  one 
rule  of  good  taste  more  pressing  than 
another,  it  is  this — to  reject  all  orna- 
ments of  style  whatever, — in.  fact  all 
style  j  for  unless  on  a  question  which 
admits  some  action  of  the  feelings, 
in  a  business  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing, style — properly  defined — is  im- 
possible. Consequently,  classical  La- 
tin, whether  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of 
brass,  is,  in  such  a  case,  equally  to 
be  rejected.  The  reason  upon  which 
this  rule  stands  is  apparent. 

Why  is  it  that  in  law  Latin  we  say, 
murdrnvit,  for  he  murdered,— -war- 
rnntizo, — hornagium,  and  so  forth  V — 
Simply  because  the  transcendent 
matter  in  all  legal  discussions,  the 
great  interests  of  life  and  property 
which  law  concerns,  the  over-ruling 

mportance  of  the  necessities  to  which 

aw  ministers,  making  intelligibility 
and  distinction  of  cases  to  be  the 
absorbing  consideration,  cannot  but 
throw  into  the  shade  every  quality 
of  writing  which  does  not  co-operate 
to  that  end ;  and  for  those  quali- 

ies,  which  have  a  tendency  even  to 
clash  with  it,  cannot  but  reduce 

;hem  to  the  rank  of  puerile  levities. 
The  idea  of  felony,  under  its  severe 
and  exclusive  limitation,  according 
to  our  jurisprudence,  could  not  be 
adequately  reached  by  any  Cicero- 
nian term  whatsoever ;  and  this  once 
admitted,  it  is  evident  that  the  fil- 
igree frost-work  of  classical  fastidi- 
ousness must  be  allowed  to  melt  at 
once  before  the  great  domineering 

influences  of  life  in  its  elementary 

interests.  Religion  again,  how  much 
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has  that  been  found  to  buffer  in  the, 
hands  of  classical  precisians,  to  whom 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  Christian- 
ity,— all  the  technical  terms  of  its 
divine  economy,  all  its  idioms* — 
such  as  f/race,  sanctification,  sacra- 
ment, regeneration,  fyc.,  were  so  many 
stones  of  offence  and  scandal  for  the 
terms,  even  where  they  did  not  re- 
ject the  conceptions.  Now,  one  law 
of  good  sense  is  paramount  for  all 
composition  whatsoever,  viz.  that  the 
subject,  the  very  ideas,  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  which  only  any  compo- 
sition at  all  became  necessary,  must 
not  suffer  prejudice,  or  diminution, 
from  any  scruples  affecting  the  mere 
accessories  of  style  or  manner.  Where 
both  cannot  co-exist,  perish  the  style 
— let  the  subject-matter  (to  use  a 
scholastic  term)  prosper ! 

This  law  governs  every  theme  of 
pure  science,  or  which  is  capable  of 
a  didactic  treatment.  For  instance, 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  where  the 
mere  ideas  under  discussion,  the 
bodies,  the  processes,  the  experi- 
ments, the  instruments,  are  all  alike 
almost  in  a  region  unknown  and  un- 
subjected  to  any  jurisdiction  of  the 
classical  languages, — how  vain,  how 
puerile  the  attempt  to  fight  up  against 
these  natural, and  for  us  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  by  any  system  of 
clever  equivocations,  or  ingenious 
compromises  between  the  absolute 
barbarisms  of  the  thing,  and  their 
nearest  classical  analogies.  By  such 
misdirected  slight-of-hand,  what  is 
effected  ?  We  sacrifice  one  principle 
without  propitiating  the  other.  Sci- 
ence, defrauded  of  her  exactness, 
frowns ;  and  the  genius  of  classical 
elegance  does  not  smile.  Precision 
is  wilfully  forfeited ;  and  no  real 
ornament  is  gained.  Wheresoever  a 
man  writes  not  for  a  didactic  pur- 
pose, but  for  effect,  wheresoever  the 


*  tTpon  this  subject,  in  its  relation  not  to  Latin,  but  to  classical  English,  \vc  have  an 
Kssay  in  our  own  times  from  a  writer  of  great  talent,  Mr  Foster,  the  Baptist  clergyman. 
It  is  strange  to  say,  that  the  "tendency  of  that  essay  is  in  direct  hostility  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  ;  doetrinally,  he  contends  earnestly  for  the  peculiar  tenets  and  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  economy.  Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  man  of  taste,  he  would  bauish  all  the 
ctkifo'crated  terms  which  express  them.  .\o\v,  this  is  contradictory.  With  the  peculiar  and 
AVteri^fc  l«ngUKgl''Wb1ild vanish  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  doctrines.  But,  apart 

m  this  ftMLsequendFJ'Jl  isWivihge  that  Mr  Foster  should  overlook  the  analogical  justifi- 
cation <jfl*!*isparate  terminology,'  derived  from  so  many  similar  cases  of  far  less  importance. 
For  e^nropfr,  who  complains  of  the  Platonic  theology  for  its  peculiar  vocabulary  ?  Or, 
what  reproach  has  it  ever  been  to  Jarublichus,  to  I'roclus,  to  Plotinus,  to  Synesiiu*,  &c., 
that  they  wrote  almost  a  sealed  dialect  to  the  profane  ? 
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composition  is  not  a  mere  means  for 
conveying  truths,  but  its  own  end 
and  final  object,  there,  and  there 
only,  it  may  be  allowable  to  attempt 
a  happy  evasion  of  some  modern 
barbarism  by  means  of  its  nearest 
Roman  equivalent.  For  example,  in 
a  sepulchral  inscription,  one  of  the 
finest  modes  of  the  serious  epigram, 
where  distinction  for  the  understand- 
ing is  nothing,  and  effect  for  the  na- 
tural sensibilities  is  all  in  all,  Dr 
Parr  might  be  justified  in  saying  that 
a  man  died  by  a  ballista,  as  the  near- 
est classical  weapon  of  offence  to 
that  which  was  really  concerned  in 
the  fatal  accident.  But  the  same 
writer,  treating  any  question  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  could  never  have 
allowed  himself  in  so  vague  a  term. 
To  know  that  a  man  perished  under 
a  blow  from  some  engine  of  war 
acted  on  by  a  mechanical  force,  with- 
out distinguishing  whether  gun  or 
pistol,  bomb,  mortar,  howitzer,  or 
hand-grenade — might  be  all  that  was 
required  to  engage  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy. Some  little  circumstantiality, 
same  slight  specification  of  details, 
is  useful  in  giving  direction  and  live- 
liness to  a  general  tone  of  commise- 
ration ;  whilst  too  minute  an  indivi- 
dualization  of  objects,  not  elevated 
enough  to  sustain  any  weight  of 
attention,  would  both  degrade  the 
subject  and  disturb  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  the  feelings  by  the  dispro- 
portionate notice  it  would  arrogate 
under  the  unwieldy  periphrasis  that 
might  be  necessary  to  express  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pure  phy- 
sics, the  primary  necessity  of  rigor- 
ous distinction  would  demand  an 
exact  designation  of  the  particular 
implement;  size,  weight, bore, mode 
of  action,  and  quantity  of  resistance, 
might  here  all  happen  to  be  of  fore- 
most importance.  Something.infact, 
analogous  to  all  this,  for  the  case  it- 
self, and  for  the  law  which  it  sug- 
gests, may  be  found  in  the  art  of 
gardening,  under  its  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental. Taste  was  first  applied  to 
the  latter.  From  the  art  of  garden- 
ing, as  cultivated  for  picturesque 
effects,  laws  and  principles  of  har- 
monious grouping,  of  happy  con- 
trast, and  of  hidden  co-operation  in 
parts  remote  from  each  other,  were 
soon  derived.  It  was  natural  that 
some  transfer  should  be  attemnted 
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of  these  rules  to  the  humbler  pro- 
vince of  kitchengardens.  Something 
was  tried  here,  also,  of  the  former 
devices  for  producing  the  pictu- 
resque; and  the  effects  wore  uni- 
formly bad.  Upon  which  two  classes 
of  critics  arose,  one  who  supposed 
kitchengardens  to  be  placed  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  taste, 
and  another,  who  persisted  in  bring- 
ing them  within  it,  but  unfortunately 
by  means  of  the  very  same  rules  as 
those  which  governed  the  larger  and 
more  irregular  province  of  pleasure 
gardens.  The  truth  lay  bet  ween  the 
two  parties  j  the  last  were  right  in 
supposing  that  every  mode  of  exhi- 
biting objects  to  the  eye  had  its  own 
susceptibilities  (however  limited)  of 
beauty,  and  its  own  rules  of  good  taste. 
The  first,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
equally  right  in  rejecting  the  rules 
of  the  picturesque,  as  applicable  to 
arrangements  in  which  utility  and 
convenience  presided.  Beauty,"  wild 
without  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss," 
(that  is,  bliss  which  transcends  all 
norma,  or  artificial  measurements,) 
which  is  Milton's  emphatic  summing 
up  of  the  luxuries  of  Eden,  obey  a 
much  wider  law,  and  in  that  propor- 
tion more  difficult  to  be  abstracted 
than  the  elegance  of  trim  arrange- 
ment. But  even  this  has  its  own 
appropriate  law  of  ornament.  And 
the  mistake  is,  to  seek  it  by  transla- 
tion from  some  province,  differing 
essentially,  and  by  its  central  prin- 
ciple, from  itself.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible (as  in  ornamental  gardening  on 
the  English  plan  it  is)  to  appear  as 
an  assistant,  and  in  subordination  to 
nature,  making  her  the  principal  art- 
ist, and  rather  directing  her  efforts 
than  positively  interfering  with  them 
— there,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wild, 
the  irregular,  the  illimitable,  and 
the  luxuriant,  have  their  appropriate 
force  of  beauty;  and  the  tendency 
of  art  is  no  more  than  simply  to 
assist  their  developement,  and  to  sus- 
tain their  effect,  by  removing  what- 
ever is  inharmonious.  But  in  a  sys- 
tem of  which  utility  is  the  object 
utility  must  also  be  the  law  and 
source  of  the  beauty.  That  same 
convenience,  which  dictates  arrange- 
ment and  limitation  as  its  own  sub- 
sidiary instruments,  ought  to  dic- 
tate these  same  principles  as  the 
presiding  agents  for  the  creation  oi 
armroDriate  ornaments.  Instead  ol 
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seeking  a  wild  picturesque,  which 
delights  in  concealing,  or  in  reveal- 
ing only  hy  fits,  the  subtle  and  half 
evanescent  laws  under  which  it 
grows,  good  taste  suggests  impera- 
tively, as  the  object  we  should  court, 
a  beauty  of  the  architectural  kind, 
courting  order  and  symmetry,  avow- 
ing, not  hiding  its  own  artifices,  and 
absolutely  existing  by  correspond- 
ence of  parts. 

Latin  composition  falls  into  the 
same  or  analogous  divisions;  and 
these  divisions  obey  the  same  or 
corresponding  rules.  The  highest 
form  of  Latin  composition,  orna- 
mented Latin,  which  belongs  to  a 
difficult  department  of  the  higher 
belles  lettres,  clothes  itself,  by  natu- 
ral right,  in  the  whole  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  native  Roman  idiom. 
Didactic  Latin,  of  any  class,  in  which 
the  subject  makes  it  impossible  to 
sustain  that  idiom  for  two  consecu- 
tive sentences,  abandons  it  profess- 
edly, and  creates  a  new  law  for  it- 
self. Even  the  art  of  annotation,  a 
very  extensive  branch  of  purely  di- 
dactic Latin,  and  cultivated  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  very  able  men, 
has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  pro- 
prieties, which  must  be  sought  in 
the  works  of  those  who  have  prac- 
tised it  with  success.* 

For  an  example,  in  support  of  what 
we  have  been  saying,  and  illustra- 
ting the  ludicrous  effect,  which  arises 
from  a  fastidiously  classical  phrase- 
ology employed  upon  a  subject  of 
science,  we  might  refer  our  readers 
to  the  collection  of  letters  between 
Leibnitz  and  various  correspondents 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  pub- 
lished at  Hanover  by  Feder,  among 
which  are  some  extra  superfine  let- 
ters by  a  certain  Italian  Abbe. 

It  is  really  as  good  as  a  comedy,  to 
see  the  rope-dancing  tricks  of  agility 
by  which  this  finical  Italian  petit- 
maitre  contrives  to  talk  of  electricity, 
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retorts,  crucibles,  and  gas,  in  terms 
that  might  have  delighted  the  most 
delicate  ears  of  Augustan  Rome. 
Leibnitz  pays  him  some  compli- 
ments, as  he  could  do  no  less,  upon 
his  superfine  apparel;  but  evidently 
he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
hyperbolical  pains  and  perspiration 
that  each  paragraph  of  his  letters 
must  have  cost  him.  This  Italian  sim- 
ply carried  a  pretty  common  mistake 
to  a  ridiculous  excess.  The  notion  is 
universal,  that  even  in  writing  upon 
scientific  subjects,  it  is  right  to  strive 
after  classical  grace,  in  that  extent 
to  which  it  shall  be  found  attainable. 
But  this  is  false  taste.  Far  juster, 
better,  and  more  self-consistent,  is 
the  plain,  unpretending  Latin  of  the 
great  heroes  of  philosophy — Lord 
Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  Leibnitz.f 
They  court  no  classical  ornaments, 
no  rhetorical  phrases ;  yet  the  Latin 
idiom,  though  not  studiously  court- 
ed, is  never  harshly  violated.  Philo- 
sophic ideas,  philosophic  dogmas,  of 
modern  birth,  are  not  antedated  by 
giving  them  pagan  names.  Terms 
of  modern  science,  objects  of  modern 
discovery,  are  not  disguised  in  a  ri- 
diculous masquerade  of  classical  ap- 
proximations, presenting  a  conjec- 
tural travesty,  rather  than  a  just  and 
responsible  translation  by  fair  equi- 
valents. The  interests  of  the  sense, 
and  the  demands  of  the  primary 
purpose,  are  everywhere  made  the 
governing  considerations ;  and  whilst 
the  barbarisms  of  some  amongst  the 
schoolmen  are  never  imitated,  and 
no  idioms  positively  modern  are 
adopted,  the  pure  Roman  idiom  is 
only  so  far  courted  as  it  favours  the 
ends  of  expedition  and  precision. 
In  short,  we  shall  not  much  err  in 
making  this  general  assertion,  that  a 
philosophic  Latin  style,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  modern  speculation  and 
modern  research,  has  gradually  ma- 
tured itself  in  the  hands  of  the  great 


*  Amongst  whom,  by  the  way,  Bentky  stands  foremost ;  whilst  Person  is  the  least 
felicitous  in  giving  a  scholurlike  expression  to  liis  notes. 

f  We  may  add,  as  equal  with  the  very  foremost  of  them,  Immanuel  Kant,  whose  Latin 
is  of  the  best  philosophic  character.  He  had  studied  as  a  fellow-pupil  with  the  celebrated 
Latinist,  Ruhnkenius,  and  had  a  true  sense  of  elegance  in  this  particular  accomplishment. 
By  the  way,  on  this  occasion  we  may  observe,  that  Hobbes  was  a  villainous  writer  of 
Latin ;  and  the  common  story  of  Lord  Bacon's  value  for  him  in  that  character  is  undoubt- 
edly false.  Not  a  line  of  the  Latin  De  Augmentis  could  have  been  written  by  Hobbes. 
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philosophic  reformers ;  an  apcient 
language  has  bent  to  the  pressure  of 
new  circumstances,  and  of  modern 
revolutions  in  thinking]  and  it  might 
be  shewn,  that  it  has,  in  fact,  thrown 
off  a  new  and  secondary  idiom,  nei- 
ther modern  nor  antique,  and  better 
fitted  for  dispatch,  though  less  shewy, 
than  that  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  this 
secondary  idiom  has  been  created 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
legitimate  agency,  as  any  language 
whatsoever,  viz.  by  the  instincts  of 
feeling,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
human  mind.  Voluntarily  and  con- 
sciously, man  never  did  nor  could 
create  a  language.* 

The  great  men  we  speak  of,  as  all 
men  engaged  in  that  function,  were 
controlled  by  circumstances  existing 
out  of  themselves,  viz.  the  demands  of 
human  thinking,  as  they  have  gradual- 
ly been  unfolded,  and  the  needs  of 
experimental  philosophy.  In  matu- 
ring their  product,  that  neutral  diction 
of  philosophy  which  is  neither  mo- 
dern nor  ancient,  they  were  them- 
selves controlled  by  the  circum- 
stances we  state  :  yet,  again,  as  they 
started  with  a  scholarlike  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Roman  idiom,  they 
have  reciprocally  so  far  reacted  upon 
these  circumstances,  and  controlled 
their  natural  tendency,  as  not  to  suffer 
their  own  vernacular  idioms  to  im- 
press themselves  upon  their  new  dic- 
tion, or  at  all  to  mould  its  shape  and 
character. 

Into  these  discursive  notices  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  wander, 
from  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
every  phasis  of  so  imperishable  a  mo- 
nument of  Roman  power  as  survives 
for  all  cultivated  nations  in  the  Ro- 
man language  :  and  also  from  its  near 
connexion  with  our  immediate  sub- 
ject. Recalling  ourselves,  however, 
into  that  branch  of  our  theme  which 
more  particularly  concerns  Dr  Parr, 
Avho  wrote  little  (if  any  tiling)  in  the 

neutral  or  didactic  form  of  the  Latin 
T)  >  >I»i)'     in  nfi 


idiom,  butcam,e  forward  boldly  as  a 
performer  on  th.e  great  .classical  Jyie 
of  that  majestic  Upcuage^^yv^  have 
said,  that  in  our  judgment  hfl;W»s  a 
skilful  performer :  we  will  add,.lhat, 
in  spite  of  his  ow^  modest  apprecia- 
tion of  liis  own  claims,  he  was  much 
more  skilful  than  those  who  have 
been  most  accredited  for  this  accom- 
plishment in  modern  liugland :  par- 
ticularly, he  was  superior,  as  a  mas- 
ter of  Latinity,  to  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Bishop  Lowth,  the  two  most  ce- 
lebrated English  composers  in  Latin 
through  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Whilst  thus  limiting  our  compari- 
son of  Parr  to  English  competitors 
for  the  same  sort  ot  fame,  we  are  re- 
minded that  Reiske,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Greek  Orators,  a  hasty 
and  careless,  but  a  copious  scholar, 
and  himself  possessing  a  masterly 
command  over  the  Latin  language, 
has  pronounced  a  general  censure 
(Preface  to  Demosthenes)  of  English 
Latinity.  In  this  censure,  after  ma- 
king the  requisite  limitations,  we  con 
fess  that  reluctantly  we  concur.  Not 
that  the  continent  does  not  keep  us 
in  countenance  by  its  own  breed  of 
bald  composers:  but  our  English  de- 
ficiences  are  the  more  remarkable 
when  placed  in  opposition  to  the  un- 
questionable fact,  that  in  no  country 
upon  earth  have  the  gentry,  both  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional,  and 
the  majority  even  of  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy, so  large  a  tincture  of  classi- 
cal knowledge.  What  is  still  more 
remarkable,  some  of  our  first-rate 
scholars  have  been  our  poorest  mas- 
ters of  Latinity.  In  particular,  Tay- 
lor, the  eminent  civilian,  and  the  able 
editor  of  Demosthenes,  whose  style 
it  was,  to  the  best  of  our  remem- 
brance, in  connexion  with  some  ill- 
natured  sneer  at  Wolff,  that  furnish 
ed  the  immediate  provocation  to 
Reiske's  remark,  was  a  poor  compo- 
ser in  Latin;  and  Porson,  a  much 


-  Lord  B.-.con's  style  is  M,  much  moulded  by  his  own  jwciUiar  plat-tic  intellrcr,  that  it  i* 
difficult  to  separate  the  elements  of  tin-  total  compound,  that  part  which  represented  indi- 
vidually himself,  an<)  that  which  belonged  to  his  era,  and  position  which  hi-  occupied  as  a 
revolutionary  philosopher  under  a  domineering  influence  of  circumstances.  Hut  from  th. 
plainer  and  loss  splendid,  though  perhaps  more  sublime,  mind  of  Des  Cartes,  we  receive  a 
diction  which  bettor  reflects  the  general  standard  of  his  era.  Of  this  diction  we  venture  to 
pronoimci1,  that  though  far  removed  from  classical  Latinity,  it  is  equally  far  from  the  othei 
extreme  of  barb.irimi,  and  has  an  inrlrth'.-;  or  gcniu-  su!  yencrin,  and  its  own  peculiar  laws. 
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greater  scholar  than  any  of  these 
men,'  as  a  Lfttinist  was  below  the 
meanest  of'ilMti)!  "In^f&W,  he  wrote 
Latin  of  any  kind, — such  Latin  even 
as  was  framed  on  his  own  poor  ideal, 
with  singular  want  of  freedom  and 
facility  :  so  mneh  we  read  in  the  very 
movementof  his  bald  disjointed  style. 
But  (more  than  'all  that)  his  standard 
and  conception  of  Latin  style  was 
originally  bad,  and  directed  to  the 
least  valuable  of  its  characteristics. 
Such  an  adventurous  flight,  and  a 
compass  so  wide  as  that  of  Parr,  was 
far  beyond  Person's  strength  of  pin- 
ion. He  has  not  ventured,  in  any  in- 
stance that  we  are  aware  of,  to  trust 
himself  through  the  length  of  three 
sentences  to  his  own  impulses  ,•  but, 
in  his  uniform  character  of  annotator, 
timidly  creeps  along  shore,  attach- 
ed to  the  tow-line  of  his  text,  and 
ready  to  drop  his  anchor  on  the  least 
summons  to  stretch  out  to  sea.  In 
this,  however,  there  is  something 
equivocal :  timidity  of  thinking  may 
perhaps  be  as  much  concerned  in  his 
extreme  reserve,  as  penury  of  diction. 
But  one  most  unequivocal  indication 
of  incompetence  asaLatin  composer, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  his 
sentences,  which  are  redolent  of  Eng- 
lish idiom.  In  reality,  the  one  grave 
and  mortal  taint  of  English  Latinity  is 
— that  it  is  a  translation,  a  rendering 
back,  from  an  English  archetype.  In 
that  way,  and  upon  any  such  princi- 
ple, good  Latin  never  can  arise.  It 
grows  up  by  another  process.  Good 
Latin  begins,  as  well  as  terminates,  in 
itself.  To  write  like  an  ancient  Ro- 
man, a  man  must  think  in  Latin. 
Every  translation  out  of  an  English 
•  original  must  necessarily  fail  of  be- 
coming good  Latin  by  any  mode  of 
transmutation  that  an  ordinary  acti- 
vity can  ever  hope  to  accomplish : 
from  its  English  shape,  the  thoughts, 
the  connexions,  the  transitions,  have 
already  received  a  determination  this 
Tray  or  that,  fitting  them  for  the  yoke 
of  an  English  construction.  Even 
the  most  absolute  fixtures  (to  use  that 
term)  in  an  English  structure,  must 
often  be  unsettled,  and  the  whole 
framework  of  the  period  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  recast  in  a  thoroughly  La- 
tin compositioh.'  -The  interrogative 
form  must  often  be  changed  to  the 
absolute  affirmative,  and  versa  vice  ; 
parenthetical  intercalations  must  of- 
ten be  melted  into  the  body  of  the  sen- 


tence ;  qualifications  and  restraints 
added  or  omitted;  and  the  whole 
thought,  its  succession,  and  conne- 
xion altered, before  it  will  be  fitted  to 
receive  a  direct  Latin  version. 

This  part  of  our  subject,  and,  in 
connexion  with  it,Dr  Parr's  singular. 
command  of  the  Latin  idiom,  we 
might  easily  illustrate  by  a  few  refe- 
rences to  the  Bellcnden  Preface;  and 
there  is  the  more  propriety  in  a  stu- 
dious use  of  this  preface,  because 
Parr  himself  declared  to  one  of  his 
friends,  [Dr  Johnetone's  Memoirs,  p. 
263,]  that  "  there  are  in  the  preface 
almost  all  the  phraseological  beau- 
ties I  know  in  Latin." 

But  this  task  we  must  reserve  for 
a  separate  paper,  which  we  meditate 
on  modern  Latinity.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  hasten  to  a  class  of  the 
Doctor's  Latin  compositions,  in  which 
his  merits  are  even  more  conspicuous 
— because  more  characteristically  his 
own. 

In  the  epitaphs  of  Dr  Parr,  as 
amongst  the  epitaphs  of  this  coun- 
try, where  a  false  model  has  pre- 
vailed— the  lapidary  style  and  ar- 
rangement, and  an  unseasonable  glit- 
ter of  rhetoric — there  is  a  rare,  al- 
most a  unique  body  of  excellence. 
Indeed,  from  these  inscriptions,  we 
believe  it  possible  to  abstract  all  the 
negative  laws  which  should  preside 
in  this  species  of  composition.  The 
sole  defect  is  in  the  positive  quali- 
ties. Whatsoever  an  epitaph  ought 
not  to  be,  that  too  frequently  it  is; 
and  by  examining  Dr  Parr's  in  de- 
tail, we  shall  find,  by  the  uniformity 
of  his  abstinence  in  those  circum- 
stances which  most  usually  offer  the 
matter  of  offence,  that  his  abstinence 
was  not  accidental ;  and  that  impli- 
citly, as  the  scholastic  phrase  is,  that 
is,  by  involution  and  silent  implica- 
tion, all  the  canons  of  a  just  theory  on 
this  branch  of  art  are  there  brought 
together  and  accumulated.  This  is  no 
light  merit;  indeed,  when  we  reflect 
upon  it,  and  consider  how  many  and 
how  able  men  have  failed,  we  begin  to 
think  that  Sam  was  perhaps  a  greater 
tnan  by  the  intention  of  nature,  than 
our  villainous  prejudices  have  al- 
lowed us  to  suppose.  But  with  this 
concession  to  the  ne.ya.tivc  merits  of 
the  Doctor,  let  it  not  be  thought  illi- 
beral in  us  to  connect  a  repetition  of 
our  complaint  as  to  the  defects  of  the 
TO  affirmative  in  this  collection.  Ere- 
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ry  art  is  there  illustrated  which  can 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  the 
judgment:  the  grand  defect  is  in  all 
that  should  affect  the  sensibility.  It 
is  not  enough  in  an  epitaph,  that  it 
does  not  shock  or  revolt  my  taste  or 
sense  of  propriety — of  decorum — and 
the  convenances  arising  out  of  place, 
purpose,  occasion,  or  personal  cir- 
cumstances. The  absence  of  all  this 
leaves  me  in  the  condition  requisite 
for  being  suitably  affected :  and  I  now 
look  for  the  TO  positive  which  is  to 
affect  me.  Every  thing  has  been 
removed  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the 
composer,  which  could  interfere 
with,  or  disturb,  the  sanctity  or  ten- 
derness of  my  emotions :  "  And  now 
then,"  as  Lady  Rodolpha  Lumber- 
court  demands,  the  ground  being 
cleared,  "  why  don't  you  proceed  to 
ravish  me  ?"  Why  don't  you  launch 
your  spicula  and  arrows,  and  stings 
of  pathos?  The  Grecian  epigram- 
mata — that  matchless  bead-roll  of 
tender  expressions  for  all  household 
feelings  that  could  blossom  amongst 
those  for  whom  no  steady  dawn  of 
celestial  hopes  had  risen — that  trea- 
sury of  fine  sentiment,  where  the 
natural  pieties  of  the  human  heart 
have  ascended  as  high  as  a  religion 
so  unimaginative,  and  so  little  suited 
to  the  necessities  of  the  heart,  could 
avail  to  carry  them — do  not  rely  for 
their  effect  merely  upon  the  chasti- 
ties of  their  composition.  Those 
graces  act  simply  in  the  way  of  re- 
sistance to  all  adverse  forces;  but 
their  absolute  powers  lie  in  the  frank 
language  of  natural  grief,  trusting  to 
its  own  least  elaborate  expression,  or 
in  the  delicacies  of  covert  and  cir- 
cumstantial allusion.  Of  this  latter 
kind,  we  have  a  frequent  example  in 
Dr  Parr  himself: — when  he  numbers 
the  hours  even  of  a  young  man's  life, 
he  throws  the  attention  indirectly  on 
the  affecting  brevity  of  his  career, 
and  on  the  avaricious  love  in  the 
survivors  clinging  tenaciously  to  the 
record  of  his  too  fugitive  hours,  even 
in  their  minutest  fractions.  Applied 
to  elder  persons,  this  becomes  too 
much  of  a  mechanical  artifice.  But, 
at  all  events,  the  pointed  expression 
by  any  means,  or  artifice  whatever, 
of  the  passions  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, is  far  too  rare  in  the  Parrian 
inscriptions.  One  might  suppose 
even  that  pious  grief  and  tender  de- 
siderium.  the  final  cause,  and  the  effi- 
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cient  cause,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, of  epitaphs,  was,  iu  Dr  Parr's 
estimate,  no  more  than  a  lucro  pona- 
mus,  something  indifferent  to  its 
essence,  and  thrown  iu  casually,  and 
to  boot,  as  a  bonus  beyond  what  we 
are  entitled  to. 

Allowing,  however,  for  this  one 
capital  defect,  all  the  laws  of  good 
composition,  and  of  Latin  composi- 
tion, in  particular,  are  generally  ob- 
served by  Dr  Parr ;  the  spirit  of  them 
always  : — and  other  important  rules 
might  be  collected  from  his  letters, 
or  abstracted  (as  we  said  above) 
from  the  epitaphs  themselves.  In 
particular  he  objected,  and  we  think 
most  judiciously,  to  the  employment 
of  direct  quotations  in  an  epitaph. 
He  did  not  give  his  reasons;  per- 
haps he  only  felt  them.  On  a  proper 
occasion,  we  fancy  that  we  could  de- 
velope  these  reasons  at  some  length. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
quotations  always  express  a  mind 
not  fully  possessed  by  its  subject, 
and  abate  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  ought  to  preside  either  in  very 
passionate  or  in  very  severe  com- 
position. A  great  poet  of  our  own 
days,  in  writing  an  ode,  felt  that  a 
phrase  which  he  had  borrowed  ought 
not  to  be  marked  as  a  quotation; 
for  that  this  reference  to  a  book  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  the  current  of 
the  passion.  In  the  choice  of  his 
Latinity  also,  Dr  Parr  prescribed  to 
himself,  for  this  department  of  com- 
position, very  peculiar  and  very  re- 
fined maxims.  The  guide  whom  he 
chiefly  followed,  was  one  not  easily 
obtained  for  love  or  money — Mor- 
cellus  de  Stylo  Inscriptionum.  Yet 
sometimes  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten his  own  principles.  An  epi- 
taph was  sent  for  his  approbation, 
written  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Louis  XVIII.  All  the  world  is 
aware  that  this  prince  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  taste,  and  a  good  classical 
scholar.  He  was,  however,  for  such 
a  task,  something  too  much  of  a  Ca- 
tholic bigot;  and  he  disfigured  his 
epitaph  by  introducing  the  most  un- 
classical  Latinity  of  the  Vulgate. 
Nevertheless,  Dr  Parr  thought  proper 
to  approve  of  this.  No\v  we  admit, 
and  the  spirit  of  our  remarks  already 
made  on  the  Latinity  suitable  for 
scientific  subjects  will  have  shewn 
that  we  admit,  cases  in  which  classi- 
cal Latin  ought  professedly  to  bend 
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to  modifications.  We  admit  also 
that  the  Vulgate  translation,  from 
the  sanctity  of  its  authority  in  the 
Romish  church,  comes  within  the 
privileged  class  of  cases  which  we 
have  created  for  a  secondary  order 
of  Latinity,  deserving  to  be  held 
classical  in  its  own  proper  juris- 
diction. Sepulchral  inscriptions  for 
Christian  countries  being  usually 
in  churches,  or  their  consecrated 
purlieus,  may  be  thought  by  some 
to  fall  peculiarly  within  that  line. 
But  we  say — No.  It  would  be  so, 
were  the  custom  of  monumental  in- 
scription wholly,  or  in  its  first  origin, 
a  religious  one ;  whereas  epitaphs 
are  primarily  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  not  at  all  prescribed  by 
religion,  but  simply  checked  and 
modified  by  the  consecrated  place  in 
which  they  are  usually  erected,  and 
by  the  religious  considerations  asso- 
ciated with  the  contemplation  of 
death.  This  is  our  opinion,  and 
ought  to  be  Dr  Parr's ;  for,  in  wri- 
ting to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  the 
subject  of  an  epitaph  for  Dr  Johnson, 
amongst  other  judicious  reflexions 
on  the  general  subject  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions, he  says,  "  If  Latin  is  to  be 
the  language,  the  whole  spirit  and 
the  whole  phraseology  ought  to  be 
such  as  a  Latin  writer  would  use." 
Now  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  would  have  been  nearly 
unintelligible  in  the  ages  of  classic 
Rome,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
that  particular  passage  which  fell 
under  Dr  Parr's  examination. 

Still  after  criticism  has  done  its 
worst,  and  even  with  some  instances 
of  "  vulnerable"  Latinity  before  us, 
which  we  shall  produce  in  our  next 
and  closing  article,  justice  demands 
at  our  hands,  in  a  general  estimate 
of  the  doctor's  pretensions,  a  very 
frank  admission,  that,  as  a  master  of 
Latinity,  and  pretty  generally  as  a 
Latin  scholar,  Samuel  Parr  was  the 
first  man  of  his  century.  O  !  si  sic 
omnia  I 

The  laws  of  the  Epitaph,  a  peculiar 
and  most  interesting  branch  of  monu- 
mental inscription,  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  these  laws  as  applied  to 
Christian  cemeteries,  present  a  most 
attractive  subject  to  the  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  taste  in  conjunction. 
Some  time  or  other,  permissu  Superi- 
orum,  (i.  e,  Christophero  annuente^) 
we  purpose  to  investigate  them  in 


both  characters.  Meantime,  we 
shall  relegate  the  enquirer  to  an  essay 
on  this  subject  by  Mr  Wordsworth, 
the  sole  even  tentative  approxima- 
tion which  we  know  towards  a  phi- 
losophic valuation  of  epitaphs,  upon 
fixed  principles.  His  essay  is  beau- 
tifully written,  and  finely  conceived. 
The  central  principle  of  an  epitaph 
he  states  thus  :  (we  do  not  pretend 
to  quote,  speaking  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  sixteen  years  back :)  It  ex- 
presses, or  ought  to  express,  the 
most  absolute  synthesis  of  the  ge- 
neric with  the  individual, — that  is 
to  say,  starting  from  what  a  man 
has  in  common  with  all  his  species, 
the  most  general  affections  of  frail 
humanity — its  sufferings  and  its  plea- 
sures, its  trials  and  triumphs,  its  tears 
and  awful  hopes — starting  from  this 
as  the  indispensable  ground  of  a  uni- 
versal sympathy,  it  goes  forward  to 
what  a  man  has  most  peculiar  and 
personal  to  himself,- — his  talents  and 
their  special  application — his  for- 
tunes, and  all  the  other  incommuni- 
cable circumstances  of  his  life,  as 
the  ground  for  challenging  a  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  attention.  The 
first  element  of  an  epitaph  claims 
the  benefit  of  participation  in  a  Ca- 
tholic interest :  the  second  claims  it 
in  that  peculiar  degree  which  justi- 
fies a  separate  and  peculiar  record. 
This  most  general  idea  of  an  epi- 
taph, or  sepulchral  inscription,  which 
is  valid  for  all  forms  of  religion,  falls 
in  especially  with  the  characteristic 
humility  of  the  Christian  character. 
However  distinguished  amongst  his 
earthly  peers,  yet  in  the  presence  of 
that  Being  whose  infinity  confounds 
all  earthly  distinctions,  every  man  is 
bound  to  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  those  great  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon mortality — a  common  frailty — 
and  a  common  hope,  which  connect 
him  with  the  populous  "  nations  of 
the  grave."  His  greatest  humilia- 
tion, but  also  his  most  absolute  glory, 
lies  in  that  mysterious  incarnation 
of  an  infinite  spirit  in  a  fleshly  robe, 
which  makes  him  heir  to  the  cala- 
mities of  the  one,  but  also  co-heir  to 
the  imperishable  dowery  of  the  other. 
As  the  basis,  therefore,  of  all  the  in- 
terest which  he  can  claim  from  the 
passing  reader,  as  an  introductory 
propitiation  also  to  the  Christian 
genius  loci,  and  as  the  basis  on  which 
all  his  honours  as  an  individual  must 
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rest,  lie- begins  by  ar owing  Lis  hu- 
manity— his  absolute  identity  with 
Avhat  is  highest  and  lowest,  Avisest 
and  simplest,  proudest  and  meanest, 
in  all  around  him. 

This  principle  must  preside  in 
every  epitaph  alike.  There  is  another 
equally  important,  \vhich  should  go- 
vern the  conclusion;  and,  like  that 
which  AVC  have  just  been  urging,  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  prompted  by 
universal  good  taste,  and  therefore 
claimed  its  rights  even  under  a  Pa- 
gan mythology,  so,  on  the  other,  it 
lends  itself, Avith  a  peculiar  emphasis, 
to  the  characteristic  tone  of  a  Chris- 
tian epitaph.  It  is  this  : — we  may  ob- 
serve that  all  poets  of  the  highest 
class,  whether  othenvise  delighting 
or  not  in  the  storm  and  tumultuous 
agitation  of  passion,  whether  other- 
wise tragic  or  epic,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  minds,  yet  by  a  natural 
instinct,  have  all  agreed  in  tending 
to  peace  and  absolute  repose,  as  the 
state  in  Avhich  only  a  sane  constitu- 
tion of  feelings  can  finally  acquiesce. 
And  hence,  even  in  those  cases  \vhere 
the  very  circumstances  forbade  the 
absolute  tranquillity  of  happiness 
and  triumphant  enjoyment,  they  have 
combined  to  substitute  a  secondary 
one  of  resignation.  This  may  be  one 
reason  that  Homer  has  closed,  Avith 
the  funeral  rites  of  Hector,  a  part  of 
the  IHad,  which  otherwise  has  been 
thought  an  excrescence.  Perhaps  he 
Avas  unwilling  to  leave  us  with  the 
painful  spectacle  of  the  noble  and 
patriotic  martyr  dragged  with  ruffian 
violence  about  the  walls  Avhich  he  had 
defended,— the  coming  desolation 
of  Troy  in  prospect — the  frenzy  of 
grief  in  its  first  tempestuous  career 
amongst  the  Trojan  Avomen  and  spec- 
tators, and  the  agitations  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  reader,  as  yet  mourning 
and  untranquillized.  A  final  book, 
therefore,  removes  all  these  stormy 
objects,  and  leaves  the  stage  in  pos- 
session of  calmer  scenes,  and  of 
emotions  move  elevating,  tranquilli- 
xing,  arid  soothing : 
" 


"  So  tended  they  the  yrave  [mini.si.-ivd  t.. 
the  obsequies]  of  Hector  the  tamer  of 


hoises. ' 


hMioura>IUM|i  to  her  hjeno_i«;ml  ; 
And  peaceful,  alfpti.ttw-rtiigUt 

sbadt!."    ,')   bit/       .Ji  *ltal 


Or,  to  give  it  the  effect  of  Pope's 
rhythmus, 


In  one  , 

peculiarauditoryA\'4«>mHoimea>iHight 

contempJate-T-ani  audience  .likely  to 
merge  the  universal  seuse  of  human- 
ity in  the  local  seuse  of  Grecian  pa- 
triotism— the  very  calamities  of  Troy 
and  her  great  champion,  Avere  the 
triumphs  of  Greece ;  and,  so  far,  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  true 
point  of  repose  is  the  final  and  ab- 
solute victory  of  Achilles ;  and,  in 
that  sense,  that  the  last  book  is  an 
excrescence,  or  only  ceremonial  train 
to  the  voluminous  draperies  of  the 
Iliad,  in  compliance  with  the  religi- 
ous usages  ot  ancient  Greece.  But 
it  is  probable  that  our  own  A  ieAv  of 
the  case  is  more  correct;  for  there 
is  other  and  independent  evidence 
that  Homer  himself  Avas  catholic 
enough  in  his  sensibilities  to  sympa- 
thize powerfully  Avith  Hector  and 
Priam,  and  means  his  hearers  to  do 
so,  Placing  himself,  therefore,at  least 
for  the  occasion,  in  the  neutral  posi- 
tion of  a  modern  reader,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  equally  engaged  for 
Greece  and  for  Troy,  he  felt  the 
death  of  Hector  as  an  afflicting  event; 
and  the  attending  circumstances 
more  as  agitating  than  as  triumph- 
ant; and  added  the  last  book  as  ne- 
cessary to  regain  the  key  of  a  durable 
equanimity.  In  Paradise  Lost  again, 
this  principle  is  still  more  distinctly 
recognised, and  is  practically  applied 
to  the  case  by  an  artifice  even  more 
elaborate.  There  the  misery — the 
anguish,  at  one  point  of  the  action— 
the  despair — are  absolute ;  nor  does 
it  appear  at  first  sight  how,  or  by 
Avhat  possibility,  the  reader  Avas  to 
repossess  himself  of  the  peace  and 
fortitude  Avhich  even  the  sullen  mid- 
night of  tragedy  requires,  much  more 
the  large  sunlight  of  the  Epopee. 
Paradise  Avas  lost;  that  idea  ruled 
and  domineered  in  the  title;  how 
Avas  it  to  be  forgotten,  how  palliated 
even,  in  the  conclusion  ?  Thus  : — if 
Paradise  »;as  Lost,  Paradise  Avas  also 
Regained;  and  though  that  event 
could  not  actually  enter  into  the 
poem,  without  breaking  its  unity  in 
the  most  flagrant  manner,  yet,  pro- 
leptically,  and  in  the  Avay  of  vision,  it 
might.  Such  a  vision  is  placed  by  the 
arch  angelic  comforter  before  Adam 
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— purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue,- his 
eye  beholds  ifc--and;  in  part,  the  an- 
gel tells  it.  And  the  co*solations 
which'  In  this  way  reach  Adam,  reach 
the  render  no  less  ;  find  the  reader  is 
able  to  unite  With  our  general  father 
in-  his  thankful  acknowledgment : — 

"  Greatly  instructed  slial!  I  hence  de- 
partV"1""''*71'"01 

Greatly  in  peace  rf  miiul." 

Accordingly,  spite  of  the  triumphs 
of  Satan— spite  of  Sin  and  all-con- 
quering Death,  who  had  left  the 
gates  of  Hell  for  their  long  abode  on 
earth — spite  of  the  pollution,  wretch- 
edness, and  remorse  that  had  now 
gained  possession  of  man — spite  of 
the  far-stretching  taint  of  the  conta- 
gion, which  (in  the  impressive  in- 
stances of  the  eagle  and  the  lion)* 
too  evidently  shewed  itself  by  "  mute 
signs,"  as  having  already  seasoned 
for  corruption  earth  and  its  inhe- 
ritance— yet,  by  means  of  this  one  su- 
blime artifice,  which  brings  together 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  time,  the  last  day  of  man's 
innocence  and  the  first  of  his  resto- 
ration, it  is  contrived  that  a  twofold 
peace— the  peace  of  resignation  and 
the  peace  of  hope — should  harmo- 
nize the  key  in  which  the  departing 
strains  of  this  celestial  poem  roll  off; 
and  its  last  cadences  leave  behind  an 
echo,  which,  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  grave,  has  also  the  halcyon  peace 
of  the  grave,  and  its  austere  repose. 
^  third  instance  we  have — even  more 
direct  and  unequivocal,  of  the  same 
principle,  from  this  same  poet,  both 
involved  in  his  practice,  and  also 
consciously  contemplated  : — in  the 
Sampson  Agonistes,  though  a  tra- 
gedy of  most  tumultuous  catastrophe, 
it  is  so  contrived,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  chorus,  who,  fixing  their 
hopes  in  the  heavens,  are  unshaken 
by  sublunary  griefs,  not  only  that  all 
should  terminate 

"  In  peace  of  spiiit  and  sublime  repose," 

but  also  that  this  conclusion  should 
be  expressly  drawn  out  in  words  as 
the  great  moral  lietpvtiw  of  the  dra- 
ma; in  which,  as  in  other  features, 
it  recalls,  in  its  most  exquisite  form, 
1 
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the  Grecian  model  which  it  pro- 
posed, together  with  that  fine  trans- 
figuration of  moral  purpose  that  be- 
longed to  a  higher,  purer,  and  far 
holier  religion.  .it)  in 

Peace,  then,  severe  tranquillity, 
the  brooding  calm,  or  fa^»m,  of  the 
Greeks,  is  the  final  key  into  which 
all  the  storms  of  passion  modulate 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  great 
poets. 

"  In  war  itself — war  is  no  ultimate  en<l."f 

All  tumult  is  for  the  sake  of  rest — 
action,  with  a  view  to  durable  pos- 
session—tempest, but  the  'harbinger 
of  calm — suffering,  the  condition  of 
permanent  enjoyment.  Peace,  in  a 
double  sense,  may  be  supposed  in- 
scribed on  the  portals  of  all  ceme- 
teries :  the  peace,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  visible  scene,  as  the  final 
liaveu  after  the  storms  of  life,— and, 
in  this  sense  the  sentiment  belongs 
equally  to  the  Pagan,  the  Maho- 
metan, and  the  Christian;  secondly, 
the  peace  of  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  in  the  meek  surrender  at  his 
call  of  those  on  whom  our  pro- 
foundest  affections  had  settled.  This 
sentiment  is  KO.T  t%o%w,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, a  sentiment  of  Christianity. 
And  this  it  is  in  which  all  Christian 
epitaphs  should  terminate.  Hence 
(as,  we  think,  Mr  Wordsworth  has 
remarked)  it  is  peculiarly  offensive 
to  a  just  taste,  were  no  higher  prin- 
ciple offended,  that  despair— or  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  consolation— should 
influence  the  expression  of  an  epi- 
taph. The  example  which  we  be- 
lieve that  he  alleges  of  this  capital 
fault,  is  .from  the  famous  monument 
erected  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  to  his 
only  daughter.  The  closing  words 
of  the  inscription  are  to  this  effect 
— "  The  wretched  parents  ventured 
their  all  upon  this  frail  bark,  and  the 
wreck  ivas  total."  Here  there  are 
three  gross  faults  :  1st,  It  is  a  rebel- 
lious expression  of  despair,  and  that 
within  the  very  walls  of  a  Christian 
church  :  2d,  As  a  movement  of  violent 
passion,  it  ia  transient :  despair  can- 
not long  sustain  itself  r  hence  it  is 
pointedly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
durability  of  a  fnarble  record.  How 

ion-"- 


Si'j  tin-  tiiv>  iiiokleuts  (Paradise  Lr»t,  b.  ix. )   of  tie  eavliest  hostility  aiuongst  ani- 
uia's,  wliieli  fir.^t  (renounce-  to  Ad.uu  tlic  immeasurable  exte.it  of  the  wreck, 
j-  Coleridge's  Walleusteiu, 
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puerile  to  sculpture  laboriously  with 
the  chisel,  and  thus  invest  with  a 
monumental  eternity,  a  sentiment 
which  must  already  have  become 
obsolete  before  the  sculptor  has  fi- 
nished his  task !  3dly,  This  vicious 
sentiment  is  expressed  figuratively ; 
that  is,  fancifully.  Now,  all  action 
of  the  fancy  is  out  of  place  in  a  se- 
pulchral record.  No  sentiment  is 
there  appropriate  except  the  weight- 
iest, massiest,  and  most  elementary; 
no  expression  of  it,  except  the  sim- 
plest and  severest. 
"  Calm  passions  there  abide,  majestic  pains." 

These  great  laws  of  feeling,  in 
this  difficult  and  delicate  depart- 
ment of  composition,  are  obeyed 
with  more  rigour  in  the  epitaphs  of 
Dr  Parr,  than  perhaps  anywhere 
else.  He  was  himself  too  deeply 
sensible  of  human  frailty,  and  he 
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looked  up  to  a  moral  governor  of 
the  world  with  a  reverence  too  ha- 
bitual, to  have  allowed  himself  in 
rash  or  intemperate  thoughts,  when 
brought  upon  any  ground  so  nearly 
allied  to  his  sacred  functions.  And, 
with  regard  to  the  expression  of  bis 
thoughts,  except  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  word — as  for  instance,  velifi- 
cari,  in  which  the  metaphorical  ap- 
plication has  almost  obliterated  the 
original  meaning — we  remember  no- 
thing figurative,  nothing  too  gay,  no- 
thing luxuriant; — all  is  chaste — all 
classical — all  suited  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  case.  Had  Dr  Parr,  therefore, 
written  under  the  additional  re- 
straints of  verse,  and  had  he  oftener 
achieved  a  distinguished  success  in 
the  pathetic,  as  an  artist  in  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions,  we  must  have 
been  compelled  to  place  him  in  the 
very  highest  class.* 


*  The  criticisms  which  Dr  Parr  received  upon  his  epitaphs  lie  bore  impatiently.  He 
had  lofty  notions,  with  which  few  people  had  much  sympathy,  on  the  dignity  of  his  art  : 
magnificdbo  apostolutum  meum,  was  his  motto.  And  in  reality,  having  cultivated  it  a  good 
deal,  and  meditated  on  it  still  more,  he  had  naturally  come  to  perceive  truths  and  relations 
of  truth  (for  every  thing  intellectual  yields  upon  investigation  a  world  of  new  views)  to  which 
men  in  general  were  blind  from  mere  defect  of  attention.  This  fretted  him  ;  and  in  some 
instances  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  criticisms  were  both  frivojous  and  vexatious. 
Could  it  be  credited  that  Charles  Fox,  who  wrote  very  passable  Greek  verses,  and  other 
scholars  as  good,  were  actually  unacquainted  with  the  true  Roman  sense  of  the  word  Prc* 
babilis  9  Dr  Parr  had  described  Johnson  as  probabilis  poeta,  meaning,  of  course,  a  respect- 
able poet — one  that  wrote  creditably,  one  upon  whom  approbation  might  justly  settle. 
This  is  the  true  and  sole  use  of  the  word  in  classical  Latinity.  Ratio  probabilis  is  an  argu- 
ment, &c.,  such  as  the  understanding  can  submit  to,  in  contradistinction  to  one  that  com- 
mands instant  and  universal  assent.  So,  again,  the  elegant  Gravina,  in  a  passage  now  lying 
open  before  us,  says  Probabilis  orator,  for  a  pretty  good  speaker.  But  Dr  Parr's  critics 
clearly  understood  the  word  as  synonymous  with  verisimilis,  or  as  answering  to  the  English 
word  probable,  in  the  sense  of  having  an  overbalance  of  chances  in  its  favour.  Horresco 
referent !  iuch  a  u»e  of  the  word  probabilit  would  be  the  merest  dog-Latin, 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOO's  MAGAZINE. 


London,  April  8th,  1831. 

SIR, — Before  what  I  am  about  to 
write  can  meet  the  eye  of  the  public, 
the  plan  of  reform  will  be  materially 
altered,  or  Parliament  will  be  -dis- 
solved. This  seems  certain,  and  yet 
I  find  in  it  no  cause  for  silence.  In 
the  one  case  no  satisfactory  alteration 
can  be  expected,  because  none  has 
even  been  proposed;  and  in  the  other, 
the  public  mind  has  great  need  of  in- 
formation on  the  question.  In  either, 
I  therefore  can  scarcely  write  in  vain. 

From  divers  reasons,  I  am  a  re- 
former. I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that,  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  desti- 
tute of  public  confidence,  and  has 
managed  public  affairs  in  a  most  per- 
nicious manner. 

While  the  condemned  boroughs 
formed  only  a  party  question,  and  had 
no  injurious  effect  on  public  feeling, 
judgment  respecting  them  could  be 
evaded  ;  but  now  the  case  is  different. 
The  Executive  has  solemnly  arraign- 
ed them,  and  in  common  with  my 
fellow-subjects,  I  am  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  before  God  and 
my  country.  I  cannot  say  that  an  ir- 
responsible individual,  even  if  he  be 
a  Peer,  ought,  through  the  accidental 
command  of  property,  to  be  suffered 
to  sell  seats  in  Parliament;  or,  taking 
the  matter  in  the  best  light,  that  such 
an  individual  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
bestow  seats  gratuitously  on  his  re- 
latives, or  other  people,  at  his  plea- 
sure. And  I  cannot  say  that  a  hand- 
ful of  individuals,  even  though  they 
belong  to  the  people,  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  sell  seats  without  ca- 
ring for  character,  principle,  or  any 
thing,  saveprice,in  the  buyers.  Those 
who  think  such  things  lawful  and 
innocent,  may  justly  defend  the 
boroughs,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
The  question  with  me  is,  whether  I 
will  defend  that  which  I  believe,  how- 
ever erroneously,  to  be  illegal  and 
immoral ;  and  I  cannot  hesitate.  I 
might  find  more  difficulty  in  deci- 
ding, if  the  good  which  flows  from 
such  means  could  not  be  reached  in 
any  other  way ;  but  my  conviction  is, 
that  it  is  attainable  through  different 
ones  of  unexceptionable  character. 


The  power  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Aristocracy  has  been  long  rapidly  de- 
clining in  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  existing  system.  How  ? 
Many  of  the  seats  which  supported, 
have  been  turned  against,  them.  By 
what  means  ?  The  lower  part  of  the 
electors  have  become  infinitely  more 
numerous  and  democratic  in  their 
feelings ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
have  done  this,  they  have  ejected 
Tory  for  Whig,  and  Whig  for  Radi- 
cal. At  several  elections,  previously 
to  the  last,  the  Crown  and  Aristocra- 
tic party  depended  chiefly  on  its  hos- 
tility to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  when 
it  could  no  longer  do  so,  it  was  swept 
out  of  almost  every  open  place.  With 
the  present  system  these  things  are 
certain — 1.  That  the  low,  democratic 
party  of  electors  will  regularly  in- 
crease, far  more  rapidly  than  the 
other.  2.  That  the  separate  press  it 
now  possesses  will  constantly  keep 
its  feelings  in  the  worst  state.  3. 
That  it  must,  aided,  as  it  is  sure  to 
be,  by  a  large  part  of  the  close 
boroughs,  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  system  is  giving  the  Radi- 
cals all  they  seek,  and  taking  from  the 
anti-reformers  all  they  wish  to  retain  ; 
it  is  establishing  in  most  counties  and 
open  boroughs,  what  is  equal  in  effect 
to  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot. 

Until  lately,  reform  was  only  advo- 
cated by  constitutional  means,  and  a 
strong  party  of  the  middle  classes  was 
opposed  to  it.  At  present,  clubs  are 
forming  in  all  directions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  violent  reformers 
to  Parliament  free  of  expense.  I  be- 
lieve that  while  the  question  is  un- 
settled, they  cannot  be  put  down;  and 
if  they  be  not,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  they  will  multiply  until  they  con- 
vert most  open  places  into  radical 
close  boroughs.  If  reform  be  delay- 
ed, the  Whigs,  at  the  next  election, 
may  monopolize  the  vast  majority  of 
open  seats  in  both  county  and  bo- 
rough ;  and  it  will  strengthen  their 
monopoly  at  every  succeeding  one. 
On  it  every  election  will  turn,  and 
through  it  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  largely  compo- 
sed of  men  of  the  most  dangeroua 
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general  principles  aud  character. 
Thus  the  condemned  -boroughs  will 
practically  form  the  parent  ot  a  great 
number  of  destructive  democratic 
ones. 

Reform  is  no  longer  a  party  ques- 
tion between  Whig  and  Tory,  but  one 
between  the  Aristocracy  and  Demo- 
cracy ;  instead  of  dividing  parties, 
and  connecting  classes  and  interests, 
as  it  did  until  lately,  it  does  the  re- 
verse. It  is  made  by  the  reformers, 
and  their  press,  a  cause  of  bitter  hos- 
tility to  the  upper  classes,  and  a  means 
of  combining  all  other  classes  against 
them  ;  through  it  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple are  led  to  embrace  the  most  dan- 
gerous general  doctrines.  It  destroys 
Whiggism  and  Toryism,  Whig  and 
Tory,  in  the  correct  constitutional 
sense  of  the  terms  ;  it  arrays  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  the  subject 
agaiust  the  ruler ;  it  renders  the  mass 
of  the  population  turbulent  and  dis- 
affected ;  and  it  makes  a  public  ene- 
my of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
refused,  it  must  henceforward  keep 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  op- 
position, not  only  on  it,  but  in  gene- 
ral feeling.  The  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has,  in  my  judgment, 
permanently  passed  from  the  oppo- 
nents to  the  advocates  of  reform. 

I  find  in  this,  reason  to  think  reform 
is  highly  expedient. 

When  I  am  asked  how  the  monar- 
chical government  can  be  carried  on 
with  reform,  I  must  reply  by  asking 
— was  the  Wellington  Ministry  able 
to  carry  it  on  without  ?  Can  it  now 
be  carried  on  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  or 
any  other  than  one  of  reformers  ? 
When  I  am  assured  that  reform  will 
create  democratic  rulers  and  revolu- 
tion, I  am  constrained  to  enquire 
what  the  refusal  of  it  will  create. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  confesses 
that  his  Ministry  was  principally  ex- 
pelled from  office  by  this  question  ; 
and  matters  are  now  far  worse  than 
they  were  when  it  fell.  A  dissolution 
of  Parliament  at  this  moment  would 
create  a  House  of  Commons  decided- 
ly hostile  in  general  creed  to  the 
anti-reformers — violently  democra- 
tic and  revolutionary  in  everything; 
end  such  a  House  would  secure  office 
to  a  democratic  and  revolutionary 
Ministry.  If  the  King  wish  to  dis- 
crown himself  and  destroy  the  Throne 
he  occupies,  he  has  only  to  consent 
to  this  dissolution ;  a  single0Parlia> 


ment  such  as  it  would  form,  could 
scarcely  fail  of  ensuring  the  exchange 
of  the  monarchy  for  a  republic.  I  am 
told  that  he  will  consent,  if  reform 
cannot  be  carried  without ;  and  there- 
fore, however  deeply  I  may  lament 
his  error,  I  still  must  regulate  my  opi- 
nion by  it.  I  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  carried  on  without 
reform — that  a  Tory  Ministry  could 
not  stand  without  at  once  granting  it 
— and  that  to  delay  the  concession  of 
it  would  be  highly  injurious  ;  of 
course  I  think  it  a  matter  of  public 
necessity. 

I  speak  thus,  not  to  refute  or  blame 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  justify 
myself. 

Reform  therefore  with  me  is  a  mat- 
ter of  morals,  reason,  expediency, 
and  necessity ;  but  then  I  must  have 
that  which  they  call  for.  I  can  sanc- 
tion no  reform  which,  in  removing 
evils,  will  destroy  things  not  com* 
plained  of,  but  confessed  by  all  to  be 
of  the  highest  value.  In  the  first 
place,  what  is  manifestly  defective, 
impure,  and  erroneous,  must  be  ta- 
ken away  ;  in  the  second,  the  fair  and 
reasonable  demands  of  the  reformers 
must  be  so  far  satisfied  that  reform 
may  no  longer  be  a  party  aud  elec- 
tion question ;  and,  in  the  third,  all 
which  is  blameless  and  beneficial  in 
the  existing  system  must  be  careful- 
ly preserved. 

Although  so  much  in  these  days  is 
said  and  written  on  a  representative 
form  of  government,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  so  little  understood. 
What  are  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  popular  division  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ? 

It  ought  demonstrably  to  act  with 
the  utmost  impartiality  between  in- 
terest and  interest,  class  and  class,  for 
general  benefit;  and  to  give  equal 
protection  to  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  ought,  as  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  to  give  that  ample  secu- 
rity to  property  which,  in  the  confes- 
sion of  all,  forms  the  corner-stone  of 
public  and  private  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. 

It  ought  to  manage  the  general  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  in  the  most  wise, 
just,  aud  upright  manner  possible. 

As  to  powers,  it  virtually  or  other- 
wise appoints  judges,  and  directs 
the  Ministry ;  it  makes  and  annuls 
laws,  and  has  every  thing  at  its  mer- 
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cy ;  in  this  country,  it  calls  itself  om- 
nipotent. 

The  mode  of  electing  this  body  is 
but  a  means — it  is  only  an  engine  for 
attaining  a  given  end.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise  ought 
clearly  to  be  made  without  reference 
to  private  right  and  gain,  and  solely 
to  form  the  body  in  the  best  possible 
manner  with  regard  to  its  duties  and 
powers. 

This  division  of  the  Legislature 
ought  not  to  be  chosen  by  the  Exe- 
cutive, because  there  could  be  no 
freedom  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Peers,  because  there  could  be 
little  freedom  and  no  impartial  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  lower  or  middle  class- 
es. Yet  such  is  the  general  conclu- 
sion. The  argument  really  is — The 
Executive  and  Peers  ought  to  have 
no  share  in  electing  the  House  of 
Commons,  ergo,  it  ought  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  less  exalted  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. Nothing  could  be  concei- 
ved more  false  in  logic  and  principle. 
A  House  elected  by  either  the  Exe- 
cutive or  the  Peers  would  be  more 
ible,  independent,  and  impartial ; 
and  would  give  more  protection  to 
property  and  right,  than  one  elected 
>y  the  classes  I  have  named ;  of 
course  the  latter  are  not  more  wor- 
thy of  possessing  the  power  of  elec- 
tion than  the  former. 

This  House  ought  to  represent,  in 
due  proportion,  every  class  and  inte- 
rest; therefore  the  doctrine  is  prepos- 
terous, that  it  belongs  to,  and  ought 
;o  be  chosen  by,  particular  classes. 
The  highest  have  as  much  right  to 
their  share  of  it  as  the  lowest ;  and 
each  interest  has  as  much  right  to  its 
share  as  any  class. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  House  should  consist  solely  of 
men  chosen  by  the  same  mode  of 
election.  It  has  to  do  much  more 
than  represent  the  feelings  and  pro- 
mote the  separate  interests  of  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  the  community.  It 
has  to  act  as  both  representative  and 
judge, — not  only  to  urge  the  claims 
of  each  division,  but  to  decide  on 
them  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
Instead  of  being  an  assemblage  of 
warring  interests,  a  democratic  en- 
gine for  destroying  the  aristocracy, 
or  a  collection  of  combatants  for 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  aristocracy 
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and  democracy  against  each  other, 
it  is  in  the  main  an  independent  tri- 
bunal to  shew  equal  favour  to  all — 
to  dispense  the  same  measure  of  pure 
and  severe  justice  to  every  part  of 
the  population.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  community  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  disregard  of  the  distinctions 
of  interest  and  class.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  representation  is  to  make  it  this. 

It  is  as  essential  for  every  interest, 
as  it  is  for  every  class,  to  be  duly  re- 
presented ;  if  the  interest  be  not  so 
represented,  the  individuals  connect- 
ed with  it  cannot.  If  one  mode  of 
election  leave  in  effect  many  interests 
Avithout  representatives, the  adoption 
of  it  alone  must  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unjust;  and  must  have  baleful 
operation  on  the  public  weal.  Col- 
lective as  well  as  individual  benefit 
makes  the  fair  and  effective  repre- 
sentation of  every  interest  a  matter 
of  the  first  consequence. 

The  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
be  an  equitable  guardian  of  property. 
This  is  essential  for  the  benefit  of  all 
— of  the  labourer  as  well  as  the  capi- 
talist, the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
If  one  mode  of  election  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  expose  property,  or  large 
masses  of  it,  to  furious  attack,  and, 
on  the  other,  deprive  it  of  full  pro- 
tection, the  use  of  this  mode  alone 
must  be  confiscation,  robbery,  and  a 
public  plague. 

It  is  of  the  first  consequence  that 
the  House  should  contain  the  talent 
requisite  for  enabling  it  to  discharge 
its  duties  and  exercise  its  powers 
properly.  Of  course  it  must  be  high- 
ly injurious  to  use  one  mode  of  elec- 
tion only,  if  it  exclude  such  talent, 
or  any  material  portion  of  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  even  national  pre- 
servation that  the  House  should  judge 
with  severe  impartiality  between  one 
interest  or  class  and  another,  connect 
and  harmonize  the  various  divisions 
of  the  community,  and  above  all 
things,  prevent  war  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  •  democracy.  If  one 
mode  of  election  will  make  its  deci- 
sions partial  and 'unjust,  create  strife 
amidst  the  divisions,  and  light  up  ex- 
terminating war  between  th<>  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy,  the  use  of  this 
mode  alone  must  inevitably  produce 
the  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  right  of  representation  exists, 
that  all  parts  of  the  community  may 
have  due  regard  paid  to  their  senti- 
3E 
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ments  and  interests,  but  not  to  give 
ascendency  and  control  to  any  of 
them.  Sentiments  and  interests  are 
to  be  represented,  that  they  may  be 
fairly  heard,  but  not  that  they  may 
be  implicitly  obeyed  ;  it  is  essential 
that  the  House  should  be  duly  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  listen  to 
them  with  the  utmost  attention ;  but 
it  is  equally  so  that  it  should  firmly 
oppose  them  when  in  error.  It  has 
to  pay  this  regard  to  them,  and  it  has 
also  to  manage  the  collective  aft'airs 
of  the  empire  in  the  best  possible 
manner;  therefore,  it  is  not  more 
necessary  that  the  community  should 
enjoy  this  limited  right  of  represen- 
tation, than  it  is  that  the  House  should 
possess  the  right  of  independent,  im- 
partial judgment. 

Of  course,  the  fashionable  doctrine, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be  chosen  solely  or  principally  by 
the  lower  or  middle  classes  through 
popular  election  alone,  is  ridiculous. 
The  higher  classes  have  as  much 
right  to  elect  it  as  any  other,  and 
none  of  them  have  any  right  beyond 
that  of  limited  representation.  Inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  are  the 
grand  essentials  in  the  House,  be- 
cause without  them,  other  qualifica- 
tions would  be  mischievous  or  use- 
less. It  would  be  destitute  of  them, 
if  elected  by  the  Executive  or  Peers ; 
and  it  would  be  equally  so,  if  elected 
by  the  populace  or  middle  classes  ; 
consequently,  the  two  latter  have  no 
more  right  to  elect  it  than  the  two 
former.  To  make  it  independent  and 
impartial,  it  must  be  elected  by  the 
people,  but  not  by  the  higher,  lower, 
or  middle  part  of  them  on  private 
right ;  after  allowing  for  the  proper 
share  of  representation,  it  must  be 
elected  by  such  detached,  selected 
parts  of  the  people,  as  may  be  the 
best  calculated  for  rendering  it  so. 
The  doctrine  I  have  named,  really  or 
avowedly  strips  the  state — the  people 
in  their  corporate  character — of  all 
right  ;  it  wholly  sacrifices  public 
right  to  private.  It  deprives  the  Le- 
gislature and  Executive  of  their  func- 
tions, and  makes  them  the  tools  of 
irresponsible  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. By  it  the  right  of  representa- 
tion is  perverted  into  one  of  control 
and  tyranny  ;  and  the  trust  bestowed 
on  public  grounds,  is  dishonestly 
changed  into  vicious  private  pro- 
perty. 
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I  speak  in  the  abstract  according 
to  reason,  but  what  I  say  is  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  Constitution.  The 
laws  and  institutions  of  this  country 
form, on  the  whole,  the  most  popular 
system  of  government  ever  created ; 
in  every  thing  they  take  power  to 
the  farthest  point  from  the  Executive, 
and  secure  it  to  the  people.     But — 
and  in  this   consists    largely  their 
proud    superiority — they  make   no 
unjust  distinctions  amidst  the  people. 
They  include  all  ranks  in  the  term, 
and  they  shew  to  all  severe  impar- 
tiality; they  bestow  popular  trusts 
on  the  principle,  not  of  exaltation  or 
debasement,  riches  or  poverty,  but 
of  qualification;  they  give  some  to 
Peers — they  confine  others  to  men 
of  much  property,  and  in  all  they  are 
as  jealous  of  the  populace  as  of  tbe 
nobility.     They  appoint  certain  in- 
dividuals selected  from  this  rank  or 
that,  on  the  score  of  fitness  to  dis- 
charge  certain  public  duties;   but 
private  right  is  out  of  the  question. 

At  the  best,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  originally  formed  to  be 
the  auxiliary  of  the  Executive.  For 
a  long  period  it  was  used  as  the  in- 
strument of  the  latter,  and  was  des- 
titute of  the  independent  powers  it 
now  possesses.  For  a  long  period, 
the  Executive  had  the  means  of  con- 
trolling it,  in  the  power  to  add  to  its 
members.  In  its  growth,  so  little 
regard  was  paid  to  individual  and 
popular  right,  that,  in  many  places, 
the  vote  was  only  given  to  such  elec- 
tors as  were  likely  to  elect  men  no- 
minated by  the  Executive.  It  rose 
to  maturity  on  the  principle,  that  the 
power  to  elect  should  be  granted 
with  reference  to  the  good  of  th 
state — that  the  popular  influence  i 
it  should  be  carefully  balanced — tha 
the  upper  classes  should  be  at  leas 
as  fully  represented  as  any  other— 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  it  should 
be  wholly  independent  of  popular 
influence,  and  even  under  that  of  the 
Crown. 

The  constitution  manifests  the  ut- 
most anxiety,  not  only  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  House,  but  also  in 
its  privileges, and  the  laws  to  prevent 
the  right  of  representation  from  being 
perverted  into  one  of  dictation.  Tlie 
electors,  after  choosing  their  repre- 
sentative, have  no  power  over  him  j 
it  is  only  by  breach  of  privilege  thai 
they  can  know  how  he  votes;  and 
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they  are  only  suffered  to  address  the 
House  by  petition..  They  have  the 
power  to  elect,  not  that  they  may 
dictate  to  and  govern  the  House,  but 
that  it  may  be  composed  of  the  most 
fitting  men ;  and  the  power  to  re- 
strain its  conduct  is  expressly  con- 
fided to  other  hands;  every  thing 
possible  is  done  to  make  it  as  inde- 
pendent of  them  as  of  the  Executive. 
Almost  the  only  portion  of  tyranny 
contained  in  the  constitution,  has  for 
its  object  to  make  the  House  of  Com- 
mons perfectly  independent  and  im- 
partial— perfectly  free  from  the  dic- 
tation of  electors  and  popular  feeling, 
as  well  as  from  all  other. 

The  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  does  much  to  produce  the  de- 
lusion, that  the  other  House  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  They  are  not  separate  legis- 
latures, having  the  same  duties  and 
powers ;  they  are  the  two  parts  of  a 
whole,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  their 
duties  and  powers  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  Peer  is  disqualified  by 
his  office  for  interfering  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lower  House,  but  his 
brothers  and-  sons  are  not :  the  dis- 
qualification is  a  special  one,  resting 
on  the  individual,  but  not  on  the 
class.  The  House  of  Commons  is  to 
fairly  represent  and  act  for  all  classes 
—the  whole  population,  save  speci- 
fied individuals;  and  the  House  of 
Lords  exists  for  common  good,  part- 
ly to  assist  and  regulate  it,  and  part- 
ly to  perform  totally  different  duties. 
The  Aristocracy  must  have  its  share 
in  electing  the  former,  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

From  all  this  it  appears  undeniable, 

1.  That  as  the  House  of  Commons 
demonstrably  exists  to  represent  the 
community  in  its  collective  indivisible 
character,  as  well  as  its  component 
parts — to  act  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  the  empire  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  well  as  for  separate  interests 
and  classes ;  it  is  not  more  necessary 
for  the  parts  to  be  fairly  represented, 
than  it  is  for  the  whole  to  be  so — it 
is  not  more  essential  for  the  claims 
of  the  separate  interests  and  classes  to 
be  brought  properlybefore  the  House, 
than  it  is  for  them  to  be  decided  on 
with  severe  impartiality,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  common  good  alone. 

'2.  That,  therefore,  the  system  of 
•election  should  be  quite  as  anxious 


to  make  the  House  in  the  aggregate 
independent  and  impartial,  as  to 
cause  the  various  parts  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  equitably  represented 
in  it. 

3.  That  the  claims  to  form,  and 
dictate  to,  the  House,  put  forth  by 
these  classes  or  those,  are  ground- 
less, unjust,  and  destructive.  The 
right  to  distribute  the  power  to  elect 
belongs  to  the  state,  and  the  right 
of  the  individual  and  class  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  distribution 
shall  be  made  without  favour  and 
prejudice,  in  the  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  weal. 
The  alleged  right  to  dictate  is  so  far 
destitute  of  foundation,  that  the 
House  is  chosen  by  the  people,  chief- 
ly that  it  may  be  free  from  dictation : 
the  grand  essentials  in  the  House 
with  regard  to  both  intention  and  law 
are,  perfect  independence  and  im- 
partiality between  man  and  man, 
class  and  class,  electors  and  the  po- 
pulation in  the  body,  popular  feeling 
and  the  interests  of  the  empire.  The 
system  of  election,  therefore,  after 
bestowing  equitable  representation, 
ought  in  both  right  and  duty  to  dis- 
pose of  the  franchise  in  any  manner 
that  will  make  the  House  what  it 
ought  to  be  collectively. 

Taking  what  I  have  said  as  my 
test,  I  find  the  old  system  of  election 
exceedingly  erroneous  and  defective, 
and  the  proposed  new  one  infinitely 
more  so.  The  former  is  generally 
good  in  principle,  but  faulty  in  pro- 
vision ;  the  latter  is  very  faulty  in 
both,  its  principle  is  as  bad  in  some 
points,  as  good  in  others. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  system 
provides  the  means  for  enabling 
every  interest  and  class  to  be  duly 
represented,  but  it  does  not  place 
them  under  proper  regulation ;  there- 
fore, they  are  neglected  or  abused. 
But  the  new  one  annihilates  such 
means ;  while  it  pretends  to  establish 
equal  representation,  it  prohibits 
many  interests  and  classes  from  being 
represented. 

The  power  of  election  is  to  be 
chiefly  confined  to  two  or  three  des- 
criptions of  people,  who  are  the 
same  in  every  place,  and  who  have 
little  connexion  with  the  various  in- 
terests which  need  representation 
the  most.  If  the  electors  vote  in- 
dependently, manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  bankers,  people 
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have  on  private  and  public  grounds 
the  best  claims  to  representatives, 
will  be  in  the  minority,  and  have 
none.  The  members  of  some  in- 
terests may  prevail  by  numbers  and 
influence,but  those  of  various  others 
will  find  it  impossible  to  return  men 
who  are  not  opposed  to  them.  The 
doctrine,  that  the  members  of  a  place 
represent  all  its  electors,  is  of  small 
value,  because  they  perhaps  differ 
from  almost  half  these  electors  in 
creed.  Granting  that  the  bankers 
or  shipowners  of  any  place  could 
prevail  on  its  members,  elected  by 
the  shopkeepers,  to  plead  their 
cause;  such  advocates  would  be 
worthless  to  them;  compared  with 
others  of  their  own  electing. 

The  cry  is,  that  all  men  ought  to 
be  fairly  and  equally  represented, 
and  a  plan  of  reform  is  brought  for- 
ward for  the  express  purpose  of 
causing  them  to  be  so ;  yet  under 
this  plan,  bankers,  colonial  merchants, 
shipowners,  &c.  &c.,  will  have  no 
representatives  in  regard  to  their 
trades  and  fortunes,  the  matters  on 
which  representation  is  the  most 
essential  to  them.  While  this  is  the 
case  with  them,  shopkeepers,  a  few 
kinds  of  manufacturers  and  land- 
owners, will  fill  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  advocates  of  their 
particular  trades  and  interests,  and 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  opponents 
of  those  of  the  divisions  of  the  com- 
munity which  will  be  denied  repre- 
sentatives. In  respect  of  business 
and  property,  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  to  have  representatives  and 
interested  champions,  but  the  other 
is  to  have  only  neutrals  and  interested 
enemies. 

The  criminal  injustice  of  this  can 
be  denied  by  no  man,  for  who  can 
say  that  the  banker  and  shipowner 
have  not  as  much  right  to  have  their 
trade  and  property  represented,  as 
the  landowner  and  cotton  manufac- 
turer ?  The  injustice  of  it  is  the 
greater,  because  those  who  are  to 
monopolize  the  representation  in 
towns,  are  men  who  have  scarcely 
any  need  of  representatives  in  regard 
to  their  separate  interests.  Laws 
Avhich  affect  exclusively  the  trade  and 
property  of  shopkeepers,  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  small  private  houses,  are 
rarely  enacted ;  but  laws  affecting 
exclusively  those  of  the  divisions  of 


representatives,  are  frequently  made 
and  altered. 

Ministers  say  their  plan  will  give 
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elect  representatives  identified  with 
them  in  opinion,  feeling,  and  inte- 
rest, and  refuse  it  to  other  parts — to 
enable  one  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty to  send  into  Parliament  men  hos- 
tile to  the  trade  and  property  of  the 
other,  and  to  prohibit  the  latter  from 
sending  into  it  defenders. 

Under  the  existing  system,  if  an 
interest  be  too  weak  in  numbers  to 
obtain  seats  in  any  other  manner,  it 
can  buy  those  of  a  small  borough : 
or  its  more  wealthy  members  can, 
on  their  own  account,  gain  seats  in 
a  similar  way,  without  the  risk,  cost, 
and  pledges  of  a  contest.  I  grant 
that  the  means  are  impure  and  de- 
fective, but  I  can  only  surrender 
them  on  condition  that  the  same  end 
shall  be  gained  by  others  of  better 
character. 

It  is  of  great  public  consequence 
that  the  moneyed  interest  should  be 
duly  represented — suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  banks  were  permitted 
to  elect  from  bankers  as  their  mem- 
bers. The  case  is  the  same  touching 
the  shipping  interest ;  therefore  sup- 
pose the  shipowners  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  ports  were  suffered  to  elect 
two  members  from  amidst  them- 
selves. How  would  this  operate  ? 

With  regard  to  means,  it  would 
be  even  more  unexceptionable  than 
the  mode  of  election  prescribed  by 
tlie  new  plan;  the  members  would 
be  elected  exclusively  by  the  people 
in  the  most  pure  and  independent 
manner.  In  respect  of  the  end, 
bankers  and  shipowners  would  be 
represented  precisely  as  landowners 
and  shopkeepers  are  to  be. 

This  might  be  extended  to  every 
interest  which  is  of  sufficient  public 
value  to  deserve  representatives,  and 
too  weak  to  gain  them  by  the  com- 
mon mode  of  election.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  placing  the  people  on  an 
equality;  that  part  of  them  which 
would  gain  representatives  through 
it,  would  possess  no  real  advantage 
over  the  other,  and  must  be  desti- 
tute of  them  without  it.  Thus  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  system  might 
be  preserved,  enlarged,  and  regu- 
lated. 

What  can  be  said  against  it  ?  Will 
any  ono  assert  that  the  means  ought 
not  to  be  varied  and  extended  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  equal  repre- 
sentation ;  or  that  if  great  masses  of 
the  people  cannot  gain  representa- 
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lives  by  one  mode  of  election,  they 
must  be  restricted  from  the  use  of 
any  other?  No.  But  I  am  recom- 
mending something  new — well,  a 
change  is  forced  on  me,  and  I  am 
only  struggling  to  make  it  a  proper 
one  :  I  merely  advise  new  means  to 
secure  an  old  end. 

In  respect  therefore  of  just  and 
equal  representation,  the  plan  of 
Ministers  is  extremely  erroneous  and 
defective ;  it  will  give  the  contrary 
from  this,  it  will  leave  property  to 
a  vast  extent  without  protection.  It 
confines  the  power  of  election  in  a 
great  measure  to  those  whose  pro- 
perty is  in  no  danger,  and  who  seek 
to  destroy  that  of  others.  The  new 
electors  are  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  anxious  to  invade  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fundholders,  the  church, 
the  East  and  West  India  colonists, 
&c. ;  yet  this  property  is  to  have  no 
special  defenders.  Ministers  enter- 
tain projects  hostile  to  the  property 
of  the  colonial,  shipping,  and  va- 
rious manufacturing  interests ;  yet 
these  are  to  have  no  representatives. 
Enormous  masses  of  continually  as- 
sailed property  will  thus  be  left  de- 
fenceless. I  can  pay  no  regard  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  influence  of 
property  will  compensate  for  the 
want  of  numbers,  because  every  one 
knows  that  this  influence  must  be 
constantly  divided  against  itself.  The 
property  of  landowners  and  manu- 
facturers weighs  against  that  of  fund- 
holders  and  West  India  colonists — 
the  property  of  merchants  weighs 
against  that  of  shipowners — the  pro- 
perty of  one  mercantile  or  manufac- 
turing interest  weighs  against  that  of 
another ;  what  then  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  ?  The  plan  of  Ministers  is, 
in  a  large  degree,  one  to  strip  at- 
tacked property  of  protection. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  talent,  the 
admission  of  which  is  essential  for 
preventing  the  House  of  Commons 
from  being  a  public  nuisance.  I  ad- 
vocate no  indiscriminate  admission 
of  it  for  its  own  sake,  therefore  what 
does  the  public  weal  call  for  ? 

The  House  ought  to  be  the  great 
teacher  and  guide  of  public  feeling, 
and  it  can  only  be  made  so  by  talent 
and  eloquence.  From  its  possession 
or  lack  of  these,  it  must  be  trusted 
and  followed,  or  despised  and  op- 
posed, by  the  people — it  must  make 
popular  opinion  a  subordinate  and 
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auxiliary  in  the  production  of  pros- 
perity, or  a  leader  in  destroying  the 
empire.  Talent  without  eloquence 
will  not  do ;  in  times  like  these,  elo- 
quence of  the  most  powerful  des- 
cription is  indispensable. 

The  talent  and  eloquence  must  be 
combined  with  a  due  portion  of  in- 
formation and  experience.  The 
leaders  of  the  House  ought  to  follow 
politics  as  a  regular  and  laborious 
profession;  if  an  apprenticeship  and 
constant  practice  be  essential  for 
making  a  man  a  good  mechanic,  they 
must  be  far  more  so  for  making  him 
a  good  statesman.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  always  in  it,  to  be  prac- 
tised in  debate,  familiarized  with 
public  business,  and  enabled  to  gain 
the  requisite  influence  over  both  it 
and  the  public  mind.  If  a  man  sit 
in  one  Parliament  and  be  excluded 
from  the  next,  his  exclusion  will 
drive  him  from  public  life,  or  inca- 
pacitate him  for  excelling  in  it:  in 
addition,  it  must  cause  almost  half 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  politi- 
cal life  to  be  lost. 

This  relates  to  those  who  follow 
politics  as  a  profession  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  office ;  but  the  presence 
in  the  House  of  other  able  men,  pos- 
sessed of  a  totally  different  kind  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  is  also 
necessary.  These  are  men  intimately 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
agricultural  and  trading  interests  of 
the  empire — experienced  landown- 
ers, manufacturers,  merchants,  bank- 
ers, &c.  They  know  little  of  general 
politics,  but  their  knowledge  of  their 
respective  trades  is  of  the  first  value 
in  every  respect.  The  House  needs 
them  as  much  as  the  leaders. 

The  House  is,  and  ought  always  to 
be,  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
which  eternally  war  against  each 
other  on  opposite  creeds  for  the  sake 
of  office.  Upon  this  division  depends 
every  thing  dear  to  the  community. 
It  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  great 
constitutional  balance,  and  the  bul- 
wark of  popular  rights  and  liberties. 
It  gives  power  and  worth  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  is  essential 
for  preventing  it  from  becoming  a 
destructive  tyrant,  or  a  servile  instru- 
ment of  tyranny. 

It  is  not  more  necessary  that  talent 
should  be  admitted  into  the  House, 
than  it  is  that  the  part  which  seeks 
office  should  be  enuallv  divided  be- 
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tween  the  two  great  parties.  In  or- 
der that  the  conduct  and  measures 
of  the  Executive  may  be  duly  scru- 
tinized— its  errors  may  be  effectually 
exposed  and  resisted— and  proper 
successors  to  the  Ministry  may  be 
found,  in  case  it  be  incapable  and 
act  on  bad  principles — it  is  essential 
for  the  heads  ot  Opposition  to  be 
fully  equal  to  Ministers  in  talent. 
This  is  a  vital  matter.  Every  one 
may  see  that  if  Sir  R.  Peel  and  a  few 
other  leaders  of  Opposition  were  out 
of  existence,  their  followers  could  do 
nothing;  Ministers  would  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  House  and  power,  no 
matter  how  they  might  act. 

It  is  essential  that  the  professional 
talent,  or  that  which  seeks  office, 
should  enter  the  House  perfectly  free 
from  bond  and  bias  with  respect  to 
any  class  or  interest.  If  Ministers 
owe  their  seats  to  the  landed  interest 
or  the  manufacturing  one,  to  the  aris- 
tocracy or  the  democracy,  they  must 
gain  them  by  improper  pledge  and 
prejudice,  retain  them  by  unjust  con- 
duct, and  be  interested,  factious  par- 
tisans, but  not  independent,  impar- 
tial rulers.  If  the  heads  of  Opposi- 
tion gain  seats  in  the  same  way,  si- 
milar evils  must  flow  from  it.  The 
war  between  the  two  bodies,  instead 
of  being  a  wholesome  party  one 
for  general  good,  must  be  a  destruc- 
tive one,  to  enable  different  interests, 
and  the  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
to  ruin  each  other.  This  is  also  a  vi- 
tal matter. 

The  existing  system  provides  for 
the  admission  of  professional  talent. 
It  admits  it  free  of  cost  and  risk 
equally  on  both  sides,  gives  it  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  constantly  in  the 
House,  and  makes  it  reasonably  in- 
dependent of  class  and  interest.  It, 
however,  makes  no  proper  provision 
for  admitting  the  other  kind  of  ta- 
lent, and  in  this  it  is  very  defective. 

What  is  the  new  plan  to  do  ?  In 
this  age,  which  boasts  so  eternally  of 
its  intellect  and  knowledge,  a  plan  is 
produced  for  reforming  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  panegyrized  as 
perfection  ;  and  yet,  instead  of  crea- 
ting means  for  giving  the  House  the 
necessary  share  of  talent  and  infor- 
mation, it  destroys  them  ;  it  inten- 
tionally sweeps  them  away  where 
they  already  exist,  without  even 
wishing  to  replace  them  with  others. 
It  is  to  reform  the  House,  bv  exnel- 
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ling  from  it  eloquence,  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, understanding,  and  know- 
ledge. The  amazing  fact  proves 
either  that  its  parents  are  ignorant 
and  imbecile  beyond  conception,  or 
that  they  deserve  to  be  impeached 
for  attempting  to  sacrifice  the  empire 
to  faction. 

What  made  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  glorious  assembly  of  free- 
men it  has  been,  on  the  confession 
of  Ministers  ?  Its  talent  and  elo- 
quence, its  experience,  intelligence, 
and  wisdom — its  glorious  assemblage 
of  splendid  ability — the  means  it  pos- 
sessed of  drawing  into  it  the  master 
spirits  of  the  time,  and  enabling  them 
both  to  cultivate  their  powers  to  the 
utmost,  and  employ  them  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner.  And,  above  all, 
that  glorious  band  of  gifted,  inde- 
pendent freemen  it  contained  as  the 
Opposition. 

Why  are  the  things  which  made  it 
such  an  assembly  to  be  taken  from 
it  ?  Have  modern  inventions  and 
discoveries  ascertained  that  talent 
ought  to  be  excluded  ?  No,  reply 
Ministers,  it  should  still  be  admitted. 
Do  democratic  interests  call  for  the 
exclusion  ?  Its  evils  will  fall  chiefly 
on  the  democracy ;  it  will  confine 
seats  to  aristocrats  and  men  of  large 
fortune,  and  wellnigh  destroy  the 
popular  side  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  power  and  use.  It  is  really  a  most 
unjust  and  odious  aristocratic  mono- 
poly. 

But,  say  Ministers,  talent  will  still 
gain  admittance.  How  ? — I  put  the 
question  touching  means,  descrip- 
tion, and  quantity.  On  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  empire, 
nothing  less  than  conclusive  demon- 
stration will  satisfy  me  or  any  pa- 
triotic man. — Where,  then,  is  it  ? 
There  is  none ;  all  is  worthless  as- 
sertion, flatly  opposed  to  reason  and 
fact. 

Ministers  tell  me  there  are  to  be 
no  more  close  boroughs,  and  I  am 
bound  to  believe  them ;  according  to 
them,  seats  are  only  to  be  obtained 
through  popular  election.  A  young 
man,  on  commencing  political  life, 
has  no  name  to  gain  him  a  seat;  of 
course  he  will  only  be  able  to  gain 
one  by  sacrificing  a  large  amount  of 
private  fortune,  under  the  risk  of 
being  rejected  :  if  he  succeed,  he 
will  know  that  his  constituents  will 
scarcely  elect  him  a  second  time. 


and  that  he  can  only  enter  the 
House  again  by  similar  cost  and 
risk.  He  must  pay,  on  the  average, 
a  thousand  per  annum  for  his  seat, 
and  be  certain  that,  for  about  half 
his  life,  he  will  be  without  one.  This 
must  be  the  case,  unless  he  be  in 
office.  Granting  that  he  might  have 
the  requisite  fortune,  he  would  still 
be  sure  that  he  could  not  be  con- 
stantly in  Parliament  to  cultivate 
politics  as  a  profession  with  hope  of 
success. 

Would  the  Pitts,  Burkes,  and  Can- 
nings have  entered  the  House  under 
such  a  system  ?  Impossible.  It  either 
imposes  on  rising  talent  a  positive 
prohibition,  or  takes  from  it  all  in- 
ducement; under  it  none  but  men 
of  large  independent  fortune — such 
men  as  rarely  make  accomplished 
ministers  and  legislators — can  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country  in  the  higher  depart* 
ments  of  political  life  ;  and  they 
must  be  denied  the  means  for  pro- 
perly qualifying  themselves. 

The  plan  thus  destroys  the  only 
nursery  of  legislative  and  ministerial 
ability — the  great  source  from  which 
both  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet 
draw  their  talent  and  efficiency.  As 
it  is  to  prohibit  men  from  gaining 
eminence,  I  need  say  little  of  the 
assertion  put  forth  by  its  parents, 
that  eminent  men  will  always  find 
seats.  Every  one  knows  that  if  a 
man  be  on  the  unpopular  side,  his 
talent  and  fame  alone  will  cause  him 
to  be  rejected  by  the  electors  of  po- 
pulous places.  At  the  best,  the  emi- 
nent men  of  one  party  only  will  be 
able  to  enter  Parliament,  and  they 
must  do  it  by  pandering  to  popular 
passion  and  delusion;  those  of  the 
other  party  will  be  excluded  by  their 
eminence.  It  is  the  common  prac- 
tice of  every  Ministry  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  election  of  its  more 
formidable  opponents ;  every  talent- 
ed member  of  the  Opposition  will 
constantly  have  to  sustain  a  furious 
contest,  in  which  his  adversary  will 
be  supported  by  the  mighty  means 
of  Government ;  taking  into  account 
defeat  as  well  as  victory,  his  seat, 
when  he  may  possess  one,  will  pro- 
bably cost  him  three  or  four  thou- 
sand per  annum. 

Reason  and  probability  may  be  put 
out  of  sight,  for  popular  election  has 
been  most  abundantly  tried,  and  it 
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has  almost  invariably  excluded  men 
of  talent  and  eminence,  it'  they  have 
not  been  demagogues  or  Ministers. 
Need  I  point  to  the  Burkes  and  She- 
ridans,  or  to  the  wretched  means  by 
which  Fox  won  its  favour  ?  Need  I 
say  that  it  has  twice  excluded  Lord 
J.  Russell  himself,  that  it  lias  always 
treated  Lord  Brougham  in  the  same 
uncourteous  manner,  and  that,  at 
the  last  election,  it  even  excluded 
every  Minister  who  appealed  to  it  ? 
Can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  the 
greatest  statesmen,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  have  generally  been  desti- 
tute of  the  pecuniary  means  for 
maintaining  a  contest,  though  suc- 
cess might  be  certain ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  have  been,  if  out  of  office, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Ministry  with 
regard  to  popular  election  ?  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  a  Minister  can  be 
hardy  enough  to  assert,  in  the  teeth 
of  conclusive  experiment,  that,  un- 
der the  new  plan,  eminent  men  will 
always  be  sure  of  seats;  and  it  is 
still  more  so,  how  any  one  can  be 
simple  enough  to  believe  him. 

If  the  more  eminent  leader  on  the 
unpopular  and  opposition  side  could 
get  a  seat,  the  case  would  be  diffe- 
rent with  his  less  gifted  associates, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  without 
them.  At  present,  Mr  Herries,  Mr 
Goulbum,  Mr  Croker,  &c.,  are  as  ne- 
cessary in  Parliament  as  Sir  R.Peel: 
each  has  his  particular  department 
of  public  business  in  which  he  is 
skilled ;  therefore,  each  Minister  has 
an  able  inspector;  the  whole  are 
wanted  in  council  and  debate  as  an 
Opposition,  and  they  would  be  so 
should  Sir  Robert  be  called  on  to 
form  a  Ministry.  If  Parliament  were 
now  dissolved,  nearly  all,  by  the 
new  plan,  would  be  excluded  from 
the  next.  Should  Sir  Robert  be  re- 
turned, he  would  be  powerless  from 
the  absence  of  supporters.  It  is  of 
the  first  consequence  on  public 
grounds,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position should  be  all  in  Parliament. 

Thus  the  plan  will  enable  any 
Ministry,  no  matter  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  to  exclude  the  body  of  its 
talented  opponents,  by  subjecting 
them  to  ruinous  contests,  and  em- 
ploying its  gigantic  means  of  seduc- 
tion and  intimidation  against  them  ; 
this  must  be  especially  the  case  if  it 
belong  to  the  popular  party  in  creed. 
Saving  the  individual,  there  must  be 
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in  the  House  no  constitutional  oppo- 
sition talent.  For  very  many  years 
previously  to  1825,  the  plan  would 
have  regularly  excluded  nearly  all 
the  Whig  talent ;  and  it  would  now 
treat  that  of  the  Tories  in  the  same 
manner.  Its  natural  operation  must 
be  to  exclude  always  that  of  one 
party  or  the  other  ;  and  the  natural 
operation  of  this  must  be  to  divest 
both  of  talent. 

Ministers  must,  of  necessity,  be 
in  Parliament;  therefore,  the  plan 
creates  new,  and  most  reprehensible 
qualifications  for  office.  A  Minister 
must  have  the  nerve  to  brave  the 
unpopularity  of  a  contested  election, 
the  meanness  and  vice  to  practise 
the  arts  of  one,  and — assuming  that 
the  public  money  will  not  be  cor- 
ruptly wasted  in  returning  him — 
either  a  considerable  fortune,  or  the 
dishonesty  to  contract  debts  he  can- 
not pay.  To  the  inferior  ones,  it 
must  be  equivalent  to  about  a  total 
loss  of  salary ;  and  it  is  grossly  un- 
just, because  it  compels  a  public 
servant  to  dissipate  his  private  pro- 
perty in  the  discharge  or  his  public 
duty.  They  must  be  in  the  body 
elected  by  some  particular  interest 
or  class — by  the  landed  interest,  or 
the  trading  one,  the  aristocracy,  or 
the  democracy;  and  this  must  make 
them,  in  pernicious  pledges  and  mea- 
sures, the  partisans  of  one  part  of 
the  community  against  the  other. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plan  of  reform 
which  Avill  prohibit  rising  talent  from 
entering  the  House,  save  as  the  me- 
nial of  the  Ministry,  incapacitate  it 
for  acquiring  the  requisite  cultiva- 
tion, and  repel  it  from  the  public 
service — which  will  cause  eminent 
men,  if  they  be  not  in  office,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  House  by  their 
powers  and  fame — which  will  ena- 
ble the  Ministry  to  expel  from  the 
House  every  gifted  opponent — which 
will  strip  the  popular,  or  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  of  effective  ability 
— and  which  will  divest  both  the 
House  and  the  Cabinet  of  talent. 

And  is  it  spared  by  public  indigna- 
tion ?  If  the  glories  which  blaze 
round  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England  be  noticed  no  longer,  can 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  call 
forth  no  ignoble  effort  for  their  own 
preservation,  by  pleading  what  they 
have  gained  from  its  talent  and  elo- 
quence in  victories  over  foes,  acqui- 
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nitions  of  territory,  and  increase  of 
trade  and  riches  V  Do  not  the  light- 
nings of  talent  flash  on  the  unhallow- 
ed attempt  to  subject  to  spoliation, 
bondage,  oppression,  and  destruc- 
tion ?  Are  not  the  young  Burkes 
and  Sheridaus,  who  are  struggling 
with  poverty  and  obscurity,  appeal- 
ing to  public  justice  against  this  sor- 
did and  guilty  measure  for  closing 
to  them  the  path  of  patriotism,  dig- 
nity, and  immortality  ?  Alas  !  alas ! 
at  least  let  it  no  longer  boast  the  in- 
sane support  of  its  intended  victims! 

How  this  will  operate  on  public 
interests,  may  be  in  some  degree  ga- 
thered from  what  I  have  stated.  If 
it  be  necessary  for  both  sides  of 
every  great  question  to  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  House  and  the 
country,  it  is  equally  necessary  for 
the  House  to  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  gifted  men,  and  for  them 
to  be  fairly  divided  between  both 
sides  of  it.  Yet  this  plan  must  con- 
fine the  talent  to  one  side,  and  there- 
by prevent  scrutiny,  debate,  and  cor- 
rect judgment.  The  Ministry,  par- 
tial, interested,  and  incapable,  will 
have  no  eloquent  men;  and,  there- 
fore, no  party  of  moment  to  contend 
with.  If  I  were  asked  what  would 
be  the  means  for  enabling  a  Ministry 
under  the  constitution  to  keep  con- 
stant possession  of  office,  and  make 
itself  practically  despotic,  my  reply 
would  be — give  it  the  power  to  ex- 
clude talented  opponents  from  the 
House  of  Commons;  by  this  you 
will  give  it  the  House,  the  voice  of 
the  House,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the 
Press ;  you  will  put  the  King  under 
its  feet,  and  prohibit  the  formation 
of  another  Ministry. 

With  regard  to  the  other  descrip- 
tion of  talent,  although  the  present 
system  makes  no  adequate  provision 
for  introducing  a  proper  portion  of 
it  into  the  House,  it  still  makes  much 
more  than  the  new  one  will  do.  An 
able  banker,  merchant,  or  manufac- 
turer, may  now  be  certain  of  obtain- 
ing a  seat  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money ;  he  must  pay  the  price,  but 
he  is  sure  of  receiving  for  it  the  de- 
sired equivalent.  Under  the  new 
system,  he  must  depend  on  the 
choice  of  electors  who  notoriously 
select  for  any  thing  rather  than  abi- 
lity; and  he  must  generally  expend 
a  large  sum  of  money,  with  the 
chances  acrainst  his  success.  This 
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system  will  exclude  all  such  men, 
save  in  the  exception. 

All  sides  declare  that  talent  ought 
to  be  admitted ;  why,  therefore,  is 
nothing  done  to  gratify  this  unani- 
mous national  feeling  ?  Because  the 
sages  of  the  Cabinet  can  only  allow 
one  mode  of  election.  In  forming 
anew  such  an  assembly  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  to  be  divested  of 
the  leading  essentials  for  enabling  it 
to  discharge  its  duties,  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  being  a  public  scourge, 
merely  that  its  members  may  be  all 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
same  descriptions  of  people.  Rail 
no  more  against  the  ages  of  darkness 
and  barbarism  !  Is  it  impossible  to 
give  the  House  the  proper  quanti- 
ties and  varieties  of  talent,  without 
trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  I  say  no ;  and  that  to  refuse 
it  them,  is  to  trench  in  the  most  un- 
pardonable manner  on  these  rights. 
I  cannot  tolerate  the  miserable  error 
that  the  people's  rights  call  for  the 
sacrifice  of  their  interests — that  to 
enjoy  their  rights,  they  must  possess 
a  House  of  Commons  which  will 
ruin  them. 

If  one  mode  of  election  will  not 
give  the  House  the  requisite  portion 
of  talent,  another  mode  that  will  do 
so  is  the  sacred  right  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  a  practicable  matter.  With 
regard  to  the  Ministry,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty.  It  is  of  the  first 
consequence  that  Ministers  should 
be  perfectly  independent  and  im- 
partial between  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  community,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy the  mighty  means  they  possess 
in  corrupting  and  intimidating  elec- 
tors. If  the  same  man  be  both  a 
minister  and  a  representative,  he 
must  betray  his  trust  in  the  one  cha- 
racter or  the  other.  On  every  prin- 
ciple of  public  good,  they  ought  to 
have  seats  in  virtue  of  office.  If  the 
Cabinet  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 
any  number  of  seats,  for  example 
twenty,  this  could  not  be  abused ;  in- 
terest would  compel  it  to  give  the 
seats  to  the  most  worthy  occupiers. 
There  would  be  no  boroughmongers 
to  treat  with,  or  popular  electors  to 
bribe ;  the  election  would  be  pure, 
and  it  would  only  give  seats  to  men 
compelled  by  the  public  service  to 
possess  them. 

The  difficulty  would  lie  with  the 
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Opposition,  and  I  think  it  might  be 
surmounted.  It  is,  as  I  shall  soon 
shew,  as  essential  for  the  Opposition 
leaders  as  for  the  Ministers  to  be  in- 
dependent and  impartial  between  the 
divisions  of  the  community ;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  equally  essential  that 
they  should  enter  the  House  by  other 
means  than  popular  election.  They 
are  generally  too  well  known  to  ad- 
mit of  mistake.  Suppose  a  power 
were  vested  in  any  proper  quarter, 
for  example,  with  the  independent 
and  non-political  part  of  the  judges, 
to  name  at  every  election  a  fixed 
number  of  them,  they  being,  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  the  heads  of 
the  great  Whig  or  the  great  Tory 
party ;  and  then,  that  this  number 
should  dispose  of  twenty  seats.  This 
would  give  the  Opposition  no  more 
really  than  it  now  possesses  ;  there 
would  be  no  boroughmongers  or 
bribery ;  and  I  think  abuse  in  every 
way  might  be  prevented.  The  seats 
would  be  disposed  of  under  respon- 
sibility to  Parliament. 

I  believe  the  feeling  is  general, 
that  Ministers  ought  to  have  seats  in 
virtue  of  office ;  in  truth,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  clear  right  to  them,  if  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  House.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  Opposition  is 
on  public  grounds  quite  as  necessary 
as  the  Ministry — that  the  seats  of 
the  former  will  be  on  the  popular 
side,  while  those  of  the  latter  will 
be  on  that  of  power — that  the  Oppo- 
sition seats  will  not  only  neutralize 
the  Cabinet  ones,  but  be  in  all  cases 
a  clear  gain  to  the  people — that  the 
Opposition  leaders  can  only,  in  the 
body,  gain  regular  admission  into 
the  House  by  some  such  means — and 
that  they  toil  most  laboriously  in  the 
public  service  without  stipend :  let 
all  this  be  remembered,  and  every 
man  who  is  willing  to  give  free  ad- 
mission to  Ministers,  will  be  still 
more  so  to  give  it  to  the  heads  of 
Opposition. 

This  would  be  equivalent  to  be- 
stowing ten  close  boroughs  on  each 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons — to 
enabling  each  side  to  elect  twenty 
members  as  its  leaders.  It  would 
interfere  with  the  vote  of  no  man, 
and  leave  every  county  and  borough 
perfectly  independent.  Virtually,  the 
occupiers  of  the  free  seats  would  be 
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chosen  by  the  Whig  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  the  Tory  ones  by  the 
Torypart ;  both  would  therefore  be 
really  chosen  by  the  community  to 
fill  and  dispose  of  the  seats  for  its 
benefit.  The  seats  could  not  on  ei- 
ther side  be  gained  and  retained  by 
any  thing  save  unrestrained,  unbias- 
sed popular  choice ;  therefore  they 
would  not  infringe  in  the  least  on 
popular  election.  Of  course,  they 
would  be  wholly  free  from  the  objec- 
tions which  attach  to  the  close  bo- 
rough ones.  Half  the  population 
spontaneously,  enthusiastically,  and 
on  talent  and  desert  alone,  selects 
certain  men  as  its  political  leaders ; 
it  declares,  that  they  ought  not  only 
to  be  in  Parliament,  but  to  possess 
the  Cabinet;  and  am  I  to  be  told 
that  there  is  in  this  no  nationalsuf- 
frage — no  popular  election  ?  Am  I 
to  believe  that  these  men  ought  to 
be  excluded  Parliament,  if  they  can- 


not severally  enter  it  by  means  of 
the  prejudiced,  interested,  corrupt 
votes  of  some  county  or  borough  ? 
I  must  not  be  so  deluded.  If  these 
men  were  suffered  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  they  would  really 
be  more  independently,  impartially, 
and  popularly  elected, — they  would 
really  possess  a  more  diversified, 
pure,  numerous,  popular,  and  unex- 
ceptionable constituency — than  its 
other  members. 

If  the  weaker  interests  were  suf- 
fered to  have  representatives  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  this  would 
secure  to  the  House  a  proper  por- 
tion of  the  other  kind  of  talent. 
Bankers,  merchants,  £c.  &c.,  would 
be  sure  of  gaining  seats  gratuitously 
on  the  score  of  ability  and  intelli- 
gence. This  ought  to  be  suffered 
for  qualifying  the  House  to  do  its 
duty,  if  even  equal  representation  be 
disregarded. 

Let  me  now  look  at  the  plan  with 
reference  to  its  provisions  for  ma- 
king the  general  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  independent  and 
impartial. 

The  great  end  of  free  government 
is  to  enable  the  majority  of  rank, 
talent,  intelligence,  and  property,  as 
well  as  numbers,  to  rule'  the  mino- 
rity in  matters  of  opinion  and  expe- 
diency ;  but  to  place  both  on  a  level 
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of  the  minority  wholly  sacred  and 
secure  against  the  majority — to  pro- 
tect the  former  from  the  latter.  The 
House  of  Commons  exists  as  a  means 
of  gaining  such  government ;  and  of 
course,  in  forming  it,  the  great  end 
of  representation  is  to  make  it  per- 
fectly impartial,  just,  and  equitable 
towards  all,  and  between  the  majo- 
rity and  minority — to  render  it  the 
effectual  protector  of  the  latter 
against  the  former. 

It  follows,  that,  if  the  majority  be 
suffered  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  being  duly  represented  in  the 
House,  and  to  govern  the  decisions 
of  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  equa- 
lity of  right  and  privilege — there  can 
be  no  freedom  ;  a  tyranny  must  ex- 
ist of  the  most  guilty  and  destruc- 
tive character. 

The  representative  of  an  interest 
or  class  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  a  partial,  prejudiced,  interested 
man;  he  offers  himself  to  his  con- 
stituents, because  he  holds  their  opi- 
nions; he  perhaps  belongs  to  them; 
and  he  is  sent  to  Parliament  to  ad- 
vocate their  separate  interests  against 
,hose  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
!n  matters  which  affect  all  equally, 
ror  example,  foreign  policy,  the  cri- 
minal laws,  &c.,  there  is  nothing  to 
ncite  one  part  of  the  people  to  seek 
the  injury  of  the  other;  but  matters 
of  unequal  operation,  such  as  taxes, 
aws  which  affect  trade,  property, 
abour,  &c.,  impel  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  community  to  continual- 
y  seek  the  spoliation  and  ruin  of 
each  other.  Such  a  representative 
must  be  inmost  things  a  mere  parti- 
san, not  more  anxious  to  promote 
the  interests  of  one  division,  than  to 
ruin  those  of  another. 

Compose  the  House  wholly  of 
such  men,  and  it  must  of  necessity 
be  in  the  majority  grossly  partial 
and  solicitous  on  mercenary,  private 
grounds,  to  injure,  rob,  and  distress 
a  vast  part  of  the  people.  Give  the 
majority  to  those  who  are  hostile  to 
taxes,  and  it  will  plunder  the  public 
creditor — give  it  to  those  who  wish 
to  abolish  the  Corn  Law,  and  it  will 
ruin  the  landed  interest — give  it  to 
those  who  are  hostile  to  the  church, 
and  it  will  overthrow  her. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  essential  for 
the  House  to  contain  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  interest  and  class, 
and  to  be  composed  of  them  to  the 
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extent  requisite  for  causing  it  to  pay 
the  most  prompt  attention  to  com- 
plaint and  grievance,  and  examine 
carefully  the  calls  of  popular  feeling; 
it  is  equally  essential,  that,  in  its  de- 
liberative, ruling  part,  it  should  be 
composed  of  totally  different  men — 
men  who  represent  only  the  com- 
munity in  the  aggregate.  It  is  not 
more  necessary  that  a  large  part  of 
the  House  should  represent  the  se- 
parate interests  and  classes,  than  it 
is  that  a  large  part  should  NOT  do 
so. 

The  old  system  stands  on  this,  but 
its  provisions  are  very  defective.  Its 
independent  seats  have  in  a  large 
degree  fallen  into  the  hands  of  im- 
proper electors  ;  they  can  be  ob- 
tained by  unfit  men,  and  nothing  is 
attached  to  them  to  impel  their  oc- 
cupiers to  labour  zealously  for  the 
general  good  alone. 

But  what  is  the  new  plan  ?  It 
labours  to  compose  the  House  solely 
of  partial,  interested  representatives 
of  separate  interests  and  classes ;  to 
such  an  intolerable  extreme  does  it 
carry  this,  that,  in  order  to  make 
Ministers  such  representatives,  it 
disqualifies  them  for  discharging 
their  official  duties.  The  evil  would 
be  the  less,  if  it  gave  equal  repre- 
sentation ;  because  the  many  kinds 
of  the  warring  partisans  would  in 
some  degree  neutralize  their  powers 
of  mischief.  But  in  its  most  unjust 
disposal  of  representation,  it  confines 
it  mainly  to  interests  and  classes 
which  are  sure  to  use  it  in  the  most 
destructive  manner  to  the  general 
weal.  It  divides  the  electors  into 
two  great  parties — the  one  consisting 
in  the  vast  majority  of  small  and  mid- 
dling town  housekeepers,  who  are 
everywhere  the  same  in  interest  and 
feeling ;  and  the  other  of  the  agricul- 
turists ;  and  it  expressly  makes  them 
the  democratic  and  aristocratic  par- 
ties. It  involves  them  in  a  war  of 
extermination,  first  on  interest  as  the 
trading  and  agricultural  bodies ;  and 
then  on  feeling,  privilege, and  power, 
as  the  democracy  and  aristocracy. 

The  representatives  must  of  neces- 
sity be  what  the  electors  are.  The 
House  of  Commons  therefore  must 
be  divided  into  the  trading  and  de- 
mocratic party,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  agricultural  and  aristocratic  one, 
on  the  other. 

A  popular  form  of  government,  in 
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every  other  country  where  it  has 
been  fully  tried,  has  led  to  public  ruin 
and  slavery.  Why  ?  Because  it  pro- 
duced war  between  poor  and  rich, 
the  democracy  and  aristocracy.  The 
same  cause  must  in  any  nation  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  fratrici- 
dal strife  must  be  between  physical 
power,  aided  by  minister,  legislator, 
and  the  suspension  or  perversion  of 
legal  law,  against  moral ;  and  victory 
must  be  with  the  party  of  destruction. 
The  British  Constitution  has  long,  in 
glorious  contrast,  been  the  parent  of 
every  benefit,  because  it  has  protect- 
ed us  from  the  baleful  war.  We 
have  had,  not  democrats  and  aristo- 
crats, but  Whigs  and  Tories — names 
as  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  as  heart 
could  desire,  but  invaluable  for  being 
so.  Instead  of  arraying  class  against 
class,  they  have  united  high  and  low ; 
and  have  only  compounded  parties 
from  equal  portions  of  each  to  strug- 
gle for  general  advantage. 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  in  a 
free  country  ought  to  be  prevented 
above  every  other,  it  is  this  war  of 
class — if  there  be  one  thing  which 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  above 
every  other  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  the  entrance  into  it  of  this  war. 
Light  up  the  latter  in  the  Legislature, 
and  it  must  feed  the  conflagration  in 
every  quarter  until  all  is  consumed. 

That  which  ought  to  be  so  espe- 
cially guarded  against,  is  to  be  espe- 
cially produced  :  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  be  remodelled,  that  it  may 
be  filled  with  the  infuriated  combat- 
ants of  democracy  and  aristocracy, 
and  made  an  engine  for  converting 
the  whole  population  into  such  com- 
batants. Whigs  and  Tories  are  to  be 
turned  out  ot  it  and  destroyed ;  all 
Avho  might  moderate,  disarm,  or  keep 
apart  the  hostile  bodies,  are  to  be 
scrupulously  excluded.  Ministers 
must  be  democrats  or  aristocrats,  the 
Opposition  leaders  must  be  the  same, 
and  the  struggles  of  public  men  for 
office  must  be  in  the  most  powerful 
party  struggles  to  confiscate,  plunder, 
and  enslave — to  overturn  institu- 
tions and  ruin  the  empire. 

This  is  to  be  the  case  when  war  be- 
tween the  democracy  and  aristocracy 
has  already  placed  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty in  jeopardy,  dragged  the  em- 
pire to  the  threshold  of  revolution, 
and  produced  every  conceivable 
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proof  that  the  Kiug,  Ministry,  and 
Legislature,  ought  to  leave  nothing 
undone  for  its  suppression.  Human 
blindness  and  infirmity  never  before 
exhibited  such  an  error. 

Is  it  impossible  to  reform  the 
House  of  Commons  without  compo- 
sing it  wholly  of  interested  con- 
flicting partisans,  and  making  the 
most  powerful  division  of  it  consist 
of  men  anxious  to  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  the  funded,  landed,  colonial, 
and  various  other  interests,  and  to 
pull  down  the  aristocracy,  with  every 
thing  else  that  supports  the  monar- 
chy ?  If  it  be,  reform  must  only  suf- 
fer this  House  to  detail  grievances 
and  utter  speeches;  it  must  take  away 
its  power  of  judgment  and  lawma- 
king.  But  it  is  not  impossible. 

The  public  weal  imperiously  de- 
mands that  Ministers  shall  be  wholly 
free  from  influence  and  bias,  and  of 
course  shall  not  represent  any  inte- 
rest or  class.  It  demands  the  same 
touching  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  Ministers,  have  to 
labour  for  all  parts  of  the  people  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  and  they  must 
occupy  office  in  case  of  change. 
Every  public  man  who  seeks  office, 
ought  to  be  strictly  preserved  from 
the  control  or  influence  of  separate 
interests  and  classes.  Place  the  heads 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  House, 
by  some  such  means  as  I  have  named, 
to  represent  the  whole  community, 
but  not  any  parts,  and  how  will  it 
operate  ?  Reply  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  history  of  the  past. 

Hitherto   the    voice,  control,  and 
direction  of  the  House,  have  been 
possessed  by  men  of  talent  and  ho- 
nour, who  have  not  been  sent  into  it 
by  popular  election,  and  who  have 
had  deep  personal  interest  in  com 
biningthe  aristocracy  and  democracy 
They  have  really  been  put  into  it  U 
contend  with  each  other  for  the  Ca 
binet, — and   their  hope   of  success 
emolument,  dignity,   and  fame,  has 
laid  in  labouring  to  gain  equal  favou] 
with  the  aristocracy  and  democracy 
— keep  them  in  harmony — and  con 
fine  the  party  divisions  of  the  Hous< 
to  contention  for  general  good,  with 
out  reference  to  class  and  interest 
From  this,  if  elections  have  been  de- 
cided by  war  between  aristocrat  ant 
democrat,  the  representatives  havt 
not  been  able  to  carry  it  into  the 
House ;  on  entering  the  latter,  thej 
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have  found  it  engaged  in  a  totally 
different  war,  and  if  they  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  that  of  class, 
they  have  had  its  talent,  eloquence, 
and  party  power  turned  against  them. 
The  Opposition  has  had  the  same 
interest  as  the  Ministry  in  opposing 
them.  Thus  representatives,  in  spite 
of  creed  and  ground  of  election,  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  aristocratic 
and  democratic  distinctions  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  and  to  be  in  it 
merely  Whigs  and  Tories,  placing  all 
classes  on  an  equality. 

This  has  always  had  the  best  effect 
in  keeping  the  destructive  strife  of 
class  from  elections  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  eloquence  and 
example  of  the  House  have  been  con- 
stantly directed  against  such  strife, 
and  its  division  into  Whig  and  Tory 
has  compelled  candidates  and  elec- 
tors to  divide  themselves  in  the  same 
manner. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  these  in- 
valuable benefits  have  been  drawn  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree  from  the  talent, 
number,  and  independence,  of  the 
Opposition  leaders.  By  them,  prin- 
cipally at  elections,  and  in  the  House, 
the  low  democratic  party  has  been 
restrained  from  possessing  ability  and 
power.  The  new  plan  must  prohi- 
bit Whigs  and  Tories,  save  in  the  ex- 
ception, from  leading  the  Opposition, 
and  substitute  for  them  furious  de- 
mocrats, dependent  for  seats,  and 
every  thing,  on  their  advocacy  of  the 
worst  doctrines. 

Make  then,  I  say,  the  heads  of  the 
two  great  constitutional  parties  the 
representatives  only  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  body — the  impartial 
tribunal  to  listen  to  the  representa- 
tives of,  and  decide  between,  the 
contending  parts.  To  aid  them,  give 
the  weaker  interests  representatives, 
as  I  have  recommended.  The  latter 
will  be  in  a  large  degree  neutral  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
and  they  will  operate  to  temper,  re- 
strain, and  connect  both.  To  make 
this  independent  part  of  the  House 
more  powerful,  and  form  the  proper 
balance  in  itself,  give  four  members 
each  to  the  Universities,  and  a  certain 
number  to  people  of  independent  for- 
tune only.  To  confine  the  votes  in  a 
town  to  such  people,  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided ;  but  if  it  were  done  in  two 
or  three  towns,  and  a  district  jointly, 
without  taking  away  what  the  new 
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plan  is  to  give,  it  would  be  free  from 
objection.  Suppose  that  in  two  or 
three  towns,  and  a  surrounding  dis- 
trict, such  inhabitants  as  are  not  in 
any  business  or  profession,  and  pos- 
sess a  yearly  income  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds,  arising  from  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses,  or  the  inte- 
rest of  money,  were  permitted  to 
elect  two  representatives ;  the  towns 
and  district  being  to  possess  in  addi- 
tion what  the  plan  of  Ministers  is  to 
bestow.  This  would  make  represent- 
ation more  perfect,  it  would,  in 
truth,  give  it  to  a  most  valuable  part 
of  the  people  which  otherwise  will 
have  none,  and  it  would  make  no  in- 
vidious distinction;  the  smaller  house- 
keepers and  freeholders  would  still 
have  their  representatives. 

What  I  on  the  whole  advise  is 
this — give  twenty  members  to  eacli 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
all  forty,  who  shall  be  independent 
of  both  the  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy separately  considered,  and  in- 
cited by  personal  interest  to  labour 
impartially  for  their  union  and  mu- 
tual benefit.  To  make  them  so,  let 
them  represent  not  this  class  or  that, 
but  the  whole  population  ;  therefore 
let  them  be  selected,  not  by  this  class 
or  that,  but  really  by  the  community 
in  the  aggregate.  Make  them  the  great 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  House; 
and  to  do  this,  let  them  be  men  of  the 
first  talent,  eloquence,  information, 
and  experience.  Then  place  in  the 
House  a  considerable  number  of  men 
able  and  experienced  in  commercial 
matters,  and  add  to  them  a  number 
more  to  be  chosen  only  by  uncon- 
nected individuals  of  independent 
property;  let  the  whole  be  as  far  as 
possible  independent  and  disinterest- 
ed be  t  ween  Whig  and  Tory,  Dem  ocrat 
and  Aristocrat,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  great  masses  of  property, 
intelligence,  and  virtue  alone.  Ha- 
ving composed  the  House  in  this 
manner  to  the  extent  requisite  for 
making  it  an  independent,  impartial, 
and  wise  judge,  let  the  remainder 
of  it  consist  ofthe  representatives — 
the  counsel — the  interested  partisans 
— of  the  great  clashing  interests  and 
divisions. 

I  maintain,  that  if  the  House  be  not 
formed  in  some. such  manner,  it  will 
be  utterly  incapable  of  discharging 
its  duties — it  will  be  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was  ever  intended  to  be — it 
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will  be  a  source  of  robbery,  confis- 
cation, bondage,  and  public  ruin. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  it  adverse  to 
the  just  demands  of  the  reformers? 
No.  They  crave  the  destruction  of 
the  aristocratic  close  boroughs,  and 
I  surrender  them  :  they  call  for  the 
abolition  of  the  rotten  democratic 
boroughs,  and  I  consent ;  they  ask 
for  equal  representation,  and  I  join 
them ;  they  insist  that  every  mem- 
ber shall  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  by  an  unexceptionable  consti- 
tuency, I  also  insist  on  the  same. 
But  when  they  assert  that  there  shall 
be  unequal  representation — that  great 
bodies  of  the  people,  and  vast  masses 
of  property,  shall  have  no  represent- 
atives—that the  people  in  the  ag- 
gregate shall  be  unrepresented — and 
that  the  House  shall  consist  solely 
of  the  interested  partisans  of  the 
great  warring  divisions  of  the  people, 
and  be  wholly  disabled  for  acting 
wisely,  impartially,  and  uprightly — I 
protest  against  it  as  the  extreme  of 
injustice.  I  make  my  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of 
their  rights,  as  well  as  interests. 

But,  Ministers  plead,  the  wish  of 
the  people  must  be  complied  with. 
If  this  be  true,  without  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  wish,  why  have 
a  House  of  Commons,  or  any  other 
Legislature  than  public  meetings  ? 
When  it  is  in  error,  the  duty^of  Mini- 
sters is  to  alter  the  wish,  but  not 
institutions  ;  the  people  must  be  in- 
structed by  the  Executive,  but  not 
obeyed. 

Another  vicious  feature  in  the 
plan  is,  it  gives  the  franchise  to  the 
town  occupier,  and  refuses  it  to  the 
country  one.  In  a  town,  the  man 
who  pays  a  rent  of  ten  pounds,  and 
does  not  possess  twenty,  is  to  be  an 
Elector ;  but  in  the  country,  the  far- 
mer who  pays  a  rent  of  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  pounds,  and  employs 
a  capital  of  ten  thousand,  is  to  have 
no  vote,  unless  he  have  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years.  Leases  of  this 
length  are  so  rare,  at  least  among 
English  farmers, that  only  exceptions 
amidst  the  latter  will  have  votes  from 
occupancy.  The  operation  will  be 
this — in  country  towns  and  villages, 
small  tradesmen  and  labourers  will 
have  votes,but  people  of  independent 
property, statesmen, and  the  majority 
of  substantial  farmers,  will  have  none. 
While  the  plan  pretends  to  give  the 
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franchise  to  the  middle  classes,  it  in 
the  country  withholds  it  from  them. 
The  officiating  clergy  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  have  no  vote. 

The  plan  gives  the  freehold  vote 
to  leasehold  property.  Now  the 
owner  of  such  property  has  only  an 
interest  in  it  of  limited  duration,  and 
if  it  consist  of  buildings,  the  ground 
on  which  they  stand  gives  such  vote 
to  another  individual.  Thus  a  single 
house  may  give  the  franchise  to  three 
individuals,  viz.  the  owner  of  it,  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  and  the  occu- 
pier ;  it  may  give  the  county  fran- 
chise to  two.  The  possessor  of 
money  on  mortgage,  or  in  the  funds, 
has  a  perpetual  interest  in  it,  there- 
fore he  has  a  far  greater  right  to  the 
vote  than  the  possessor  of  leasehold 
buildings.  The  gross  injustice  com- 
mitted here,  has  nothing  to  palliate 
it.  Without  it,  the  leaseholders  as  a 
class  will  be,  in  occupancy  and  power 
over  tenants,  perhaps  more  efficient- 
ly represented  than  any  other.  The 
effects  will  be  of  the  worst  kind  ;  it 
will  operate  to  cause  agricultural 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  ene- 
mies of  agriculture. 

Want  of  local  knowledge  will  not 
permit  me  to  speak  of  Scotland,  and 
the  same  want  will  only  suffer  me  to 
mention  Ireland,  with  reference  to 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  On  this 
point  the  plan  bears  the  most  atro- 
cious character. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Pro- 
testants form  a  small  minority,  and 
of  course  that  they  must  have  no 
members,  save  by  accident,  if  num- 
bers only  are  to  govern  the  elections. 
Yet,  the  members  are  to  be  chosen 
by  numbers ;  therefore,  if  the  Pro- 
testants do  not  happen  to  possess  the 
majority  in  some  place  or  other,  they 
must  have  no  representatives.  All  is 
left  to  chance.  The  Catholics  are  ra- 
pidly obtaining  the  county  members, 
and  by  this  plan  they  will  at  once 
get  many  of  the  town  ones :  if  they 
only  multiply  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  Protestants,  they  must  continually 
gain  greatly  on  the  latter  in  every 
place.  Thus  the  plan  gives  the  Ca- 
tholics most  of  the  members  in  the 
first  moment,  and  ensures  them  early 
possession  of  the  remainder. 

I  once  more  say,  that  there  can  he 
no  just  and  equal  representation,  il 
every  class  and  interest  be  not  di- 
rectly represented,  withoutreference 
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to  majority  and  minority  of  popula- 
tion. Yet  the  classes,  interests,  pro- 
perty, and  rights  of  the  Protestants 
are  to  be  deprived  almost  wholly  of 
representatives,  on  the  pretext — oh  ! 
shame  on  the  incapacity  and  crimina- 
lity ! — that  it  is  necessary  for  giving 
proper  representation  to  every  part 
of  the  people. 

What  are  the  Catholic  electors  ? 
Men  in  the  mass  hostile  to  the  rights, 
property,  religion,  and  even  exist- 
ence of  the  Protestants.  What  are 
they  in  general  moral  qualification  ? 
Men  in  the  body  slaves  to  priests 
and  demagogues,  turbulent,  disaffect- 
ed, and  clamorous  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire. 

When  this  is  notorious,  and  when 
the  influence  of  landlords  and  pro- 
perty is  already  destroyed,  not  a 
single  effort  is  made  to  give  repre- 
sentatives to  the  upper  classes,  Pro- 
testants, property,  agriculture,  and 
trade.  In  Ireland,  no  interest  must 
have  representatives  save  that  of 
Catholicism — no  part  of  the  people 
must  have  them,  except  Catholic 
)riests  and  demagogues. 

What  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  this 
monstrous  folly  and  guilt  ?  The  will 
of  the  people,  forsooth  !  What  peo- 
>le  ?  They  are  all  comprehended  in 
,he  redoubtable  O'Connell.  Are  not 
,he  Protestants  part  of  the  people  ? 
])o  not  the  landowners,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  belong  to  the 
>eople  ?  No,  replies  the  plan,  quite 
lie  contrary.  It  Earl  Grey  can  no 
onger  discharge  his  duty  and  exercise 
the  independence  which  has  hither* 
;o  been  the  right  of  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster of  England,  let  him  at  least  cease 
iO  act  the  slave  ;  let  him  surrender 
ais  office  to  the  dictative  demagogue. 
The  most  imperious  state  neces- 
sity at  this  moment  exists  for  con- 
aning  power  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Protestants,  and  attaching  them  in 
the  utmost  degree  to  England;  in 
the  teeth  of  it,  here  is  a  measure  for 
stripping  them  of  power,  and  forcing 
them  into  the  ranks  of  traitors. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  for 
some  time,  Irish  elections  have  turn- 
ed on  the  war  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy — that  the  for- 
mer is  completely  beaten — and  that 
Irish  members  will  be  elected  on 
furious  democratic  doctrines,  and 
sent  to  inflame  and  aid  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  Britain, 
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Looked  at  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  as  well  as  on  other 
grounds,  the  annihilation  of  so  many 
English  members  by  the  plan  is  ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible.  While  Mi- 
nisters affect  anxiety  to  divide  power 
fairly,  and  give  the  preponderance 
to  the  right  side,  they  first  destroy 
a  large  number  of  Protestant  repre- 
sentatives, and  add  greatly  to  those 
of  the  Catholics  :  in  the  first  mo- 
ment they  take  from  the  Protestants 
perhaps  eighty  members ;  or  what 
would  probably  be  equal,  in  a  divi- 
sion of  the  House,  to  one  hundred. 
Then,  they  almost  wholly  deprive 
the  Irish  aristocracy  and  landed  in- 
terest of  representatives,  and  throw 
the  latter  into  the  British  scale  of 
democracy.  It  is  said,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  true,  that 
in  Scotland,  many  members  will  be 
transferred  from  the  side  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  landed  interest  to  the 
other.  By  changes  amidst  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  members,  Ministers  cre- 
ate amidst  the  English  ones  a  pre- 
ponderance against  the  aristocracy 
and  landed  interest,  when  they  as- 
sert that  they  do  the  contrary. 

The  immediate  abolition  of  all  the 
small  boroughs  deserves  strong  re- 
probation ;  it  is  at  variance  with  con- 
stitutional practice,  and  calculated 
to  produce  serious  evils.  Had  they 
been  abolished  gradually, — for  exam- 
ple, had  eight  chosen  by  lot  been 
struck  off  at  each  election,  the  change 
would  have  been  little  felt,  and  evil 
might  have  received  timely  remedy. 
The  alteration  could  have  been  duly 
watched,  checked  and  guided ;  and 
it  would,  before  reaching  any  mate- 
rial height,  have  given  time  for  the 
bad  feelings  of  the  country  to  eva- 
porate. Lord  Brougham's  treatment 
of  those  who  have  advised  gradual 
change,  proves  nothing  exce.pt  that 
a  Lord  Chancellor  may  be  an  exces- 
sively vulgar,  ill-natured  person— a 
man  really  knowing  little  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  prone  to  use,  in  his 
own  language,  most  "  shallow"  and 
"  silly"  reasoning. 

The  eternal  assertions  of  the  eu- 
logists of  the  plan,  that  it  is  based 
solely  on  property,  call  for  some  re- 
mark :  It  is  very  true  that  every 
elector  must  possess  a  little,  and  it 
is  equally  so  that  this  will  not  give 
the  body  of  town  electors  the  least 
interest  in  the  protection  of  property 
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in  general.  This  body  will  consist 
of  men  who  imagine  that  they  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  destruction  of 
general  property.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  various  masses  of 
property  will  he  destitute  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  have  the  House  of 
Commons  hostile  to  them.  Could 
any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than 
to  make  a  man  an  elector  who  is 
known  to  be  the  enemy  of  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  mercantile,  co- 
lonial, funded,  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty ;  and  then  to  cry — Oh,  he  will 
be  sure  to  be  its  champion,  because 
he  possesses  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  in  old  furniture ! 

It  has  been  alleged  against  the 
plan,  that  it  is  grossly  partial  in  fa- 
vour of  Whig  boroughs ;  the  charge 
has  been  supported  by  sturdy  arith- 
metic, and  only  met  by  vague  asser- 
tion. If  it  be  true,  the  Durhams, 
Hovvicks,  or  other  parents  of  the 
plan,  deserve  to  have  applied  to 
them  every  epithet  of  indignation 
and  scorn  that  language  can  furnish  : 
I  say  not  that  it  is  so,  but  at  any  rate, 
it  has  not  yet  been  refuted. 

After  having  spoken  thus  of  the 
errors  and  detects  of  the  plan,  it  is 
my  duty  to  say  that  I  warmly  ap- 
prove of  a  large  portion  of  it.  I 
deeply  regret  that  so  much  of  what 
is  wise  and  valuable,  is  vitiated  by 
what  is, in  the  main, omission,  rather 
than  bad  provision ;  I  regret  it  the 
more,  because  I  am  confident,  that 
if  the  plan  contained  every  thing 
necessary,  it  would  have  been  as  po- 
pular with  the  reformers  as  it  is.  I 
concur  in  its  principle  in  so  far  as  it 
is  to  abolish  rotten  boroughs,  and 
vicious  nomination,  and  prevent  aris- 
tocratic control  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  I  can  go  no  farther, 
and  I  contend  that  this  was  nil  the 
honest  part  of  the  reformers  called 
for. 

This  is  called  an  age  of  know- 
ledge :  "  The  people  overflow  with 
knowledge!"  cries  the  Ministry. 
Good;  but  what  is  the  kind?  A 
change  infinitely  more  comprehen- 
sive and  perilous  than  any  ever  wit- 
nessed by  the  present  generation,  is 
proposed,  and  how  is  it  received  ? 
In  the  first  place,  doubtlessly,  the 
leading  authorities  of  the  realm  are 
acting  touching  it  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  duty  ? 
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Royal   Master,  are  degrading  him 
into  a  leader  of  party  and  faction — 
they  are  divesting  him  of  his  proper 
legislative  character,  and   deposing 
him  into  an  instrument  of  their  own 
— they  are  using  him  to  influence 
Parliament  and   elections,   to  strip 
the  Legislature  of  its   deliberative 
powers,  and  to  constitute  themselves 
in  reality  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm — they  are  plunging  him  into 
aggressive  conflict  with  the  better 
part  of  his  subjects,  and  compelling 
him  to  head  the  democracy  in  its 
destructive  war  against  institutions, 
property,  and  the  aristocracy. 
And  this  is  knowledge  ! 
Ministers  are  suffering  their  Press 
to  advocate  this  change  by  foul  scur- 
rilities, revolutionary  doctrines,  and 
criminal  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude.     They 
are  actually  or  virtually  declaring 
that  institutions  and  laws  ought  to  be 
altered  to  suit  the  popular  will,  with- 
out reference  to  its  character — that 
the  property,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  the  minority'ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  knavery,  caprice,  and 
usurpation  of  the  majority — and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
the  instrument  of  popular  tyranny, 
for  enabling  it  to  be  both  the  Legis 
lature  and  Executive. 
And  this  is  knowledge  ! 
But  perhaps  the  all-knowing  and 
scientific  people  are  acting  different- 
ly? Instead  of  examining  this  change 
impartially  and  dispassionately,  se 
parating  the  bad  from  the  good,  and 
calling  for  the  necessary  improve- 
ments ;  they  are  in  raptures  with  it 
without  examination,  because  it  is 
one,  and  will  rob  and  oppress  them 
selves.     It  is  an  all-perfect  change, 
because  it  will  divest  the  House  of 
Commons  of  independence,  impar 
tiality,  talent,  wisdom,   and    expe> 
rience;    and  make  it  the   slave   of 
popular  frenzy  and  delusion.     It  ia 
an  admirable  change,  because  it  will 
strip  the  Crown  and  Aristocracy  of 
their  just  and  necessary  power.     It 
is  a  magnificent  change,  because  it 
will  confiscate  general  property,  ruin 
every  interest  in  detail,  beat  down 
the  Church  and  Protestantism,  deny 
representation  to  a  vast  part  of  the 
people,  and  give  ascendency  to  a 
godless,  profligate,  anti-English,  re- 
volutionary faction. 


Ministers,  in  contempt  of  the  so-         And  this  is  knowledge  ! 
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ledge  : — good,  but  what  is  the  har- 
vest? The  overflow  has  converted 
the  pupil  into  the  teacher;  the  peo- 
ple— the  omniscient  ingrates  ! — are 
actually  inflicting  lesson  and  birch 
on  the  "  schoolmaster !"  They  are 
broadly  intimating,  that,  on  most 
matters,  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
and  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey  are  about 
as  ignorant  and  bigoted  as  Lord 
Eldon  and  Sir  C.  Wetherell.  They 
feel  as  much  contempt  for  Whig,  as 
for  Tory  knowledge. 

Again,  I  say,  what  is  the  harvest  ? 
Lord  J.  Russell — himself  a  weaver 
and  retailer  of  knowledge — declares, 
that  the  people  have  cast  off  the  in- 
fluence of  their  natural  leaders,  and 
formed    themselves    into    clubs   of 
alarming  character.  Ministers  assert, 
that  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  rejected 
by  the  due  working  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  they  will  cause  con- 
vulsion and  revolution.     A  ministe- 
rial print  gravely  avowed,  that  the 
stack-burnings  were  produced  by  in- 
crease of  knowledge  amidst  husband- 
ry labourers.     The  influence  of  pro- 
•rty  and  connexion  of  class,  are  to 
destroyed — the   laws  are  to   be 
orned  and  violated — the  multitude 
to  dictate  to  the  Crown  and  Legis- 
ture — property  is  to  be  deprived  of 
otection,  and  confiscated— incen- 
aries  are  to   abound — institutions 
e  to  be  overthrown — and  the  em- 
re  is  to  be  kept  in  constant  danger 
'  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  fall. 
On  the  assurances  of  the  know- 
dge-manufacturers,  and  statesmen 
profession  and  monopoly,  these 
e  the  legitimate    and    necessary 
nits  of  knowledge. 
If  such  knowledge  be  not  sup- 
essed,  no  plan  of  Reform  can  save 
e  empire.     It  is  idle  to  speak  of 
eform  if  this  fatal  strife  between 
istocrat  and  democrat  be  not  ter- 
inated.     I  charge  it  on  the  Whigs. 
Imost  ever  since  Lord  Brougham 
st  intermeddled  with  public   life, 
s  and  his  confederates  have  inces- 
mtly  laboured  to  change  the  whole- 
ime  war  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
to  one  between  democrat  and  aris- 
icrat,  servant  and  master,  poor  and 
eh ;  and  they  have  been  triumph- 
ntly  successful.     This,  aided  as  it 
as  been  by  the  incapacity  and  want 
f  integrity  of  the  Tories,  has  broke 
p  old  creeds  and  parties.     Public 
ion  have  been  so  divided,  mixed, 
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ged  his  sentiments  and  associates  ; 
and  the  chaos  amidst  them,  has  pro- 
duced the  same  chaos  amidst  the 
population  at  large.  The  war  of  class 
has  put  down  that  of  party — the  ex- 
tinction of  that  creed  has  supplied 
ground  for  that  of  revolution ;  and 
both  have  freed  the  lower  orders 
from  control  and  moral  restraint. 

I  conceive  that  we  must  have 
Whigs  and  Tories,  or  democrats  and 
aristocrats,  the  beneficial  strife  of 
party,  or  destructive  one  of  class. 
Farther,  I  am  convinced  that  on  the  ex- 
istence, division,  equipoise,  and  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  constitutional 
parties,  every  thing  dear  to  the  em- 
pire depends ;  and  that  without  them 
the  constitution,  freedom,  the  balance 
of  the  three  estates,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  power  in  respect  of  class, 
would  be  little  more  than  worthless 
names.  My  judgment  tells  me  that 
their  incorporation,  or  the  extinction 
of  either,  would  create  a  tyranny  of 
the  most  hateful  kind,  or  a  democra- 
tic faction  which  would  soon  over- 
turn the  monarchy.  Feeling  there- 
fore, as  I  do,  that  they  form  the  soul 
of  the  constitution,  I  feel  that  to 
protect  it,  I  must  protect  them  in 
their  proper  shape  and  power;  of 
course  I  must  have  a  plan  of  reform 
which  Avill  give  them  such  protec- 
tion. 

The  Ministry 's  plan  evidently  wish- 
es to  perpetuate  the  war  of  class,  and 
substitute  it  for  that  of  party  in  the 
Legislature.  It  must  incorporate 
these  parties,  or  keep  one  of  them, 
so  far  as  regards  effective  power,  con- 
stantly excluded  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  favour  of  a  ruinous  de- 
mocratic faction.  I  therefore  am 
strongly  opposed  to  it. 

I  speak  for  the  private  benefit  of 
no  party;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Whigs  or  Tories,  and  what  I  have, 
said  concerns  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other.  If  I  could  degrade  myself  in- 
to a  mere  partisan,  I  trust  I  should  be 
sufficiently  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of 
my  country  to  seek  no  more  for  my 
party  than  a  moderate  majority.  I 
warmly  urge  my  fellow-subjects  of 
all  ranks  to  examine  this  plan  carp- 
fully  and  dispassionately  on  its  me- 
rits, like  men  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding—like enlightened  frer- 
men  ;  and  not  to  let  their  party-feel- 
ings lead  them  into  ruin  and  slavery. 
— -I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  Statesman. 


AMBITION  ! — Its  sweets  and  bitters 
—its  splendid  miseries— its  wrink- 
ling cares— its  wasting  agonies — its 
triumphs  and  downfalls — who  has 
not,  in  some  degree,  known  and  felt 
them  ?  Moralists,  Historians,  and 
Novelists,  have  filled  libraries  in  pic- 
turing their  dreary  and  dazzling  de- 
tails ;  and  yet  Ambition's  votaries,  or 
rather  victims,  are  as  numerous,  as 
enthusiastic,  as  ever  ! — Such  is  the 
mounting  quality  existing  in  almost 
every  one's  breast,  that  no  "  Pelion 
upon  Ossa"  heapings,  and  accumula- 
tions of  facts  and  lessons,  can  keep  it 
down.  Though  I  fully  feel  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  vain  and  futile  though 
the  attempt  may  prove,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  inclination  to  contribute  my 
mite  towards  the  vast  memorials  of 
Ambition's  martyrs ! 

My  specific  purpose,  in  first  ma- 
king the  notes  from  which  the  en- 
suing narrative  is  taken,  and  in  now 
presenting  it  to  the  public — in  thus 
pointing  to  the  spectacle  of  a  sun 
suddenly  and  disastrously  eclipsed 
while  blazing  at  its  zenith — is  this: 
To  shew  the  steps  by  which  a  really 
great  mind — an  eager  and  impetuous 
spirit — was  voluntarily  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  political  ambition ; 
foregoing,  nay,  despising,  the  sub- 
stantial joys  and  comforts  of  elegant 
privacy,  and  persisting,  even  to  de- 
struction, in  its  frantic  efforts  to  bear 
up  against,  and  grapple  with  cares 
too  mighty  for  the  mind  of  man.  It 
is  a  solemn  lesson,  imprinted  on  my 
memory  in  great  and  glaring  charac- 
ters; and  if  I  do  but  succeed  in 
bringing  a  few  of  them  before  the 
reader,  they  may  at  least  serve  to 
check  extravagant  expectations,  by 
disclosing  the  misery  which  often 
lies  cankering  behind  the  most 
splendid  popularity.  If  I  should  be 
found  inaccurate  in  my  use  of  poli- 
tical technicalities  and  allusions,  the 


reader  will  be  pleased  to  overlook 
it,  on  the  score  of  my  profession. 

I  recollect,  when  I  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, overhearing  some  men  oli 
my  college  talk  about  the  "  splendid 
talents  of  young  Stafford,"*  who  had 

lately   become  a   member  of  

hall;  and  they  said  so  much  about 
the  "  great  hit"  he  had  made  in  his! 
recent  debut  at  one  of  the  debating  j 
societies — which  then  flourished  in 
considerable  numbers — that  I  resol- 
ved to  take  the  earliest  opportunity) 
of  going  to  hear  and  judge  for  my-i 
self?    That  was  soon  afforded  me 
Though  not  a  member  of  the  socie-  i 
ty,   I  gained    admission   through    £ 
friend.     The  room  was  crammed  tc 
the  very  door ;  and  I  was  not  lon£  i 
in  discovering  the  "star  of  the  even 
ing"  in  the  person  of  a  young  fell 
low-commoner,  of  careless  and  evei 
slovenly    appearance.        The    firs  j 
glimpse  of  his  features  disposed  im 
to  believe   all   I  had  heard   in   hi; 
favour.     There  was  no   sitting  foij 
effect;   nothing  artificial  about  hirl 
demeanour — no  careful  carelessnes:) 
of  attitude — no  knitting  of  the  brows 
or  painful  straining  of  the  eyes,  tt 
look  brilliant  or  acute !  The  men 
absence  of  all  these  little  conceit 
and  fooleries,   so  often   disfiguring 
"  talented  young  speakers,"   went 
in  my  estimation,  to  the  account  o 
his  superiority.  His  face  was  "  sick 
lied    o'er    with    the    pale    cast    o 
thought,"   and  its  lineaments  verj 
deeply  and  strongly  marked.    Ther< 
was  a  wondrous  power  and  fire  ii 
the  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  rest 
less  energy  whichever  way  he  look 
ed.    They  were  neither  large  no> 
prominent — but  all  soul — all  expres 
sion.     It  was  startling  to  find  thel 
glance  suddenly  settled  on  one.  Hfc 
forehead,  as  much  as  I  saw  of  it,  was- 
knotted  and  expansive.     There 
a  prevailing  air  of  anxiety  about  hk 


*  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  I  presume,  to  reiterate,  th»t  whatever  name?  individuate 
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worn  features — young  as  he  was, 
about  21 — as  if  his  mind  were  every 
instant  hard  at  work,  which  an  inac- 
curate observer  might  have  set  down 
to  the  score  of  ill-nature,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  unsmiling  nods  of  recognition, 
with  which  he  returned  the  polite 
inclinations  of   those   who    passed 
him.     To  me,  sitting  watching  him, 
\t  seemed  as  though  his  mind  were 
of  too  intense  and  energetic  a  cha- 
racter to  have  any  sympathies  with 
the  small  matters  transpiring  around 
him.     I  knew  his   demeanour  was 
simple,  unaffected,  genuine,  and  it 
was  refreshing  to  see  it.     It  predis- 
posed me  to  like  him,  if  only  for 
being  free  from  the  ridiculous  airs 
assumed  by  some  with  whom  I  asso- 
ciated.     He    allowed    five    or   six 
speakers    to    address    the    society, 
without  making  notes,  or  joining  in 
the  noisy  exclamations  and  interrup- 
tions of  those  around  him.  At  length 
he    rose    amid    perfect    silence  — 
the   silence   of  expectant   criticism 
whetted  by  rivalry.     He  seemed  at 
"rst  a  little  flustered,  and  for  about 
ve  minutes  spoke  hesitatingly  and 
omewhat  unconnectedly — with  the 
ir  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  ex- 
ctly  how  to  get  ntliis  subject,  which 
•et  he  is  conscious  of  having  tho- 
oughly  mastered.     At  length,  how- 
ver,  the  current  ran  smooth,  and 
radually  widened  and  swelled  into 
uch  a  stream — a  torrent  of  real  elo- 
uence — as  I  never  before  or  since 
eard  poured  from  the   lips   of  a 
oung    speaker — or    possibly    any 
peaker  whatsoever,  except  himself 
i  after  life.     He  seemed  long  disin- 
lined  to  enhance  the  effect  of  what 
e  was  uttering  by  oratorical  gesture. 
His    hands   both   grasped  his  cap, 
svlrieh   ere    long   was    compressed, 
wisted,  and  crushed  out  of  all  shape ; 
>ut  as  he  warmed,  he  laid  it  down, 
ind  used  his  arras,  the  levers  of  elo- 
uence,  with  the  grace  and  energy 
if  a  natural  orator.     The  effect  he 
iroduced  was  prodigious.  We  were 
ill  carried  away  with  him,  as  if  by 
vhirlwind  force.     As  for  myself,  I 
elt  for  the  first  time  convinced  that 
iratory  such  as  that  could  persuade 
ne  to   any  thing.     As  -might  have 
jeen    expected,    his    speech    was 
raught  with  the  faults  incident  to 
fouth   and  inexperience,  and  was 
>ervaded  with  a  glaring  hue  of  ex- 
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travagance  and  exaggeration.  Some 
of  his  "  facts"  were  preposterously 
incorrect,  and  his  inferences  false; 
but  there  was  such  a  prodigious 
power  of  language — such  a  blaze  of 
fancy — such  a  stretch  and  grasp  of 
thought — and  such  casuistical  dex- 
terity evinced  throughout,  as  indi- 
cated the  presence  ot  first-rate  capa- 
bilities. He  concluded  amid  a  storm 
of  applause ;  and  before  his  enthu- 
siastic auditors,  whispering  together 
their  surprise  and  admiration,  could 
observe  his  motions,  he  had  slipped 
away  and  left  the  room. 

The  excitement  into  which  this 
young  man's  "  first  appearance"  had 
thrown  me,  kept  me  awake  the 
greater  part  of  the  night;  and  I  well 
recollect  feeling  a  transient  fit  of 
disinclination  for  the  dull  and  sombre 
profession  of  medicine,  for  which  I 
was  destined.  That  evening's  dis- 
play warranted  my  indulging  large 
and  high  expectations  of  the  future 
eminence  of  young  Stafford ;  but  I 
hardly  went  so  far  as  to  think  of 
once  seeing  him  Secretary  of  State, 
and  leader  of  the  British  House  ok' 
Commons.  Accident  soon  after- 
wards introduced  me  to  him,  at  the 
supper-table  of  a  mutual  friend.  I 
found  him  distinguished  as  well  by 
that  simplicity  and  frankness  ever 
attending  the  consciousness  of  real 
greatness,  as  by  the  recklessness, 
irritability,  impetuosity  of  one,  aware 
that  he  is  far  superior  to  those  around 
him,  and  in  possession  of  that  spe- 
cies of  talent  which  is  appreciable 
by  all — of  those  rare  powers  which 
ensure  a  man  the  command  over  his 
fellows — keen  and  bitter  sarcasm — 
and  extraordinary  readiness  of  re- 
partee. Then,  again,  all  his  predi- 
lections were  political.  He  utterly 
disregarded  the  popular  pursuits  at 
college.  Whatever  he  said,  read,  or 
thought,  had  reference  to  his  "  ru- 
ling passion" — and  that  not  by  fits 
and  starts,  under  the  arbitrary  im- 
pulses of  rivalry  or  enthusiasm,  but 
steadily  and  systematically.  1  knew 
from  himself,  that,  before  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  had  read  over  and 
made  notes  of  the  whole  of  the  Par- 
liamentary debates,  and  have  seen  a 
table  which  he  constructed  for  refe- 
rence, on  a  most  admirable  and  use- 
ful plan.  The  minute  accuracy  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
course  of  political  affairs,  obtained 
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At  length  Mr  Stafford,  who  had 
long  stood  contemplating  on  the 
brink,  dashed  into  the  tempestuous 
waters  of  public  life,  and  emerged— 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough of .  I  happened  to  see 

the   gazette   which    announced  the 
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by  such  laborious  methods  as  this, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  His  powers 
of  memory  were  remarkable— as 
well  for  their  capacity  as  tenacity ; 
and  the  presence  of  mind  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  availed  himself 
of  his  acquisitions,  convinced  his 
opponent  that  he  had  undertaken  an 
arduous,  if  not  hopeless  task,  in 
rising  to  reply  to  him.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see,  even  in  a  few 
minutes'  interview  with  him,  that 
AMBITION  had  "  marked  him  for  her 
own."  Alas,  what  a  stormy  career 
is  before  this  young  man ! — I  have 
often  thought,  while  listening  to  his 
impassioned  harangues  and  conver- 
sations, and  witnessing  the  twin 
fires  of  intellect  and  passion  flashing 
from  his  eyes.  One  large  ingredient 
in  his  composition  was  a  most  mor- 
bid sensibility ;  and  then  he  devoted 
himself  to  every  pursuit  with  a  head- 
long, undistinguishing  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  which  inspired  me  with 
lively  apprehensions,  lest  he  should 
wear  himself  out  and  fall  by  the  way, 
before  he  could  actually  enter  on  the 
great  arena  of  public  life.  His  fore- 
head was  already  furrowed  with 
premature  wrinkles  ! — His  applica- 
tion was  incessant.  He  rose  every 
morning  at  five,  and  retired  pretty 
regularly  by  eleven. 

Our  acquaintance  gradually  ripen- 
ed into  friendship;  and  we  visited 
each  other  with  mutual  frequency 
and  cordiality.  When  he  left  col- 
lege, he  entreated  me  to  accompany 
him  to  the  continent,  but  financial 
reasons  forbade  it.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  tolerably  ample  fortune;  and, 
at  the  time  of  quitting  England,  was 

actually  in  treaty  with  Sir 

for  a  borough.  I  left  Cambridge  a 
few  months  after  Mr  Stafford ;  and 
as  we  were  mutually  engaged  with 
the  arduous  and  absorbing  duties  of 
our  respective  professions,  we  saw 
and  heard  little  or  nothing  of  one 
another  for  several  years.  In  the 
very  depth  of  my  distress — during 
the  first  four  years  of  my  establish- 
ment in  London — I  recollect  once 
calling  at  the  hotel  which  he  gene- 
rally made  his  town  quarters,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  his  assistance 
in  the  way  of  introductions ;  when, 
to  my  anguish  and  mortification,  I 
heard,  that  on  that  very  morning  he 
had  quitted  the  hotel  for  Calais,  on 
his  return  to  the  continent ! 


event,  about  two  years  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident  which  ele- 
vated me  into  fortune.    I  did  not 
then  require  any  one's  interference 
on  my  behalf,  being  content  with  the 
independent  exercise  of  my  profes- 
sion; and  even  if  I  had  been  un- 
fortunate, too  long  an  interval  had 
elapsed,  I  thought,  to  warrant  my  re- 
newing a  mere  college  acquaintance 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr  Stafford.     I 
was  con  tent,  therefore,  to  keep  barely 
within  the  extreme  rays  of  this  rising 
sun  in  the  political  hemisphere.     I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  feelings  of 
intense*  Interest  with  which  I  saw,  in 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  the  name 
of  my'  quondam  college  friend,  "  MR 
STAFFORD,"  standing  at  the  head  of 
a  speech  of  two  columns'  length— 
or  the  delight  with  which  I  paused 
over  the  frequent  interruptions  of 
"  Hear,  hear!" — "  Hear,  hear,  hear!" 
— "  Cheers  /" — "  Loud  cheers  !"  whic 
marked  the  speaker's  progress  in  th 
favour  of  the  House.    "  We  regret,1 
said  the  reporter,  in  a  note  at  th 
end,  "  that  the  noise  in  the  galler 
prevented  our  giving  at  greater  lengt 
the  eloquent  and  effective  maiden 
speech  of  Mr  Stafford,  which  wa 
cheered  perpetually  throughout,  an 
excited  a  strong  sensation  in   th 
House."     In  my  enthusiasm  I  pui 
chased  that  copy  of  the  newspapei 
and  have  it  now  in  my  possession, 
needed  not  the  enquiries  which  eve- 
rywhere met  me, "  Have  you  read  M 
Stafford's  maiden-speech  ?"  to  con 
vince  me  of  his  splendid  prospects 
the  reward  of  his  early  and  honour 
able   toils.     His  "  maiden-speech' 
formed  the  sole  engrossing  topic  o 
conversation  to  my  wife  and  me  ai 
we  sat  at  supper  that  evening;  am 
she  was  asking  me  some  such  ques 
tion  as  is  generally  uppermost  ii 
ladies'  minds  on  the  mention  of  i 
popular  character,  "  What  sort  o 
looking  man  he  was  when  I  saw  hiir 
at  Cambridge?" — when  a  forcible  ap- 
peal to  the  knocker  and  bell,  fol- 
lowed by  the  servant's  announcing, 
that  "  a  gentleman  wished  to 
to  me  directly,"  brought  me  into 
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and  dabbled  with  blood !  It  \vas  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  commu- 
nicated to  me  what  is  gone  before. 
— "  Oh  !  it's  all  over  with  me— the 
chapter's  ended,  I'm  afraid  !"  he 
murmured,  almost  inarticulately — 
and  while  I  was  feeling  his  pulse  he 
fainted.  I  placed  him  instantly  in  a 
recumbent  position — loosened  his 
neckerchief  and  shirt-collar — dash- 
ed some  cold  water  in  his  face,  and 
he  presently  recovered.  He  shook 
his  head,  in  silence,  very  mournfully 
— his  features  expressed  utter  hope- 
lessness. I  sat  down  close  beside 
him,  and,  grasping  his  hand  in  mine, 
endeavoured  to  re-assure  him.  The 
answers  he  returned  to  the  few  ques- 
tions I  asked  him,  convinced  me  that 
the  spitting  of  blood  was  unattended 
with  danger,  provided  he  could  be 
kept  quiet  in  body  and  mind.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
radical  mischief  in  the  lungs.  A 
glance  at  his  stout  build  of  body, 
especially  at  his  ample  sonorous 
chest,  forbade  the  supposition.  I 
explained  to  him,  with  even  profes- 
sional minuteness  of  detail,  the  true 
nature  of  the  accident — its  effects — 
and  method  of  cure.  He  listened  to 
me  with  deep  attention,  and  at  last 
seemed  convinced.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  "  Thank  God ! 
thank  God !"  and  entreated  me  to  do 
on  the  spot,  what  I  had  directed  to 
be  done  by  the  apothecary — to  bleed 
him.  I  complied,  and  from  a  large 
orifice  took  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood.  I  then  accompanied  him 
home — saw  him  consigned  to  bed — 
prescribed  the  usual  lowering  reme- 
dies— absolutely  forbade  him  to  open 
his  lips,  except  in  the  slightest  whis- 
per possible — and  left  him  calm,  and 
restored  to  a  tolerable  measure  of 
self-possession.  One  of  the  most 
exquisite  sources  of  gratification,  ari- 
sing from  the  discharge  of  our  pro- 
fessional duties,  is  the  disabusing 
our  patients  of  their  harrowing  and 
groundless  apprehensions  of  danger. 
One  such  instance  as  is  related  above, 
is  to  me  an  ample  recompense  for 
months  of  miscellaneous,  and  often 
thankless  toil,  in  the  exercise  of  my 
profession.  Is  it  not,  in  a  manner, 
plucking  a  patient  from  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  to  which  he  had 
despairingly  consigned  himself,  and 
placing  him  once  more  in  the  busy 
throng  of  life — the  very  heart  of 
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society?  I  have  seen  men  of  the  the  subjects  nearest  his  heart 
strongest  intellect  and  nerve,  whom 
the  detection  of  a  novel  and  start- 
ling symptom  has  terrified  into 
giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  in 
an  instant  dispossessed  of  their  ap- 
prehensions, by  explaining  to  them 
the  real  nature  of  what  has  alarmed 
them.*  The  alarm,  however,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  or  near  the  lungs,  is  sel- 
dom unwarranted,  although  it  may 
be  excessive;  and  though  we  can 
•soon  determine  whether  or  not  the 
accident  is  in  the  nature  of  a  primary 
-disease,  or  symptomatic  of  some  in- 
curable pulmonary  affection,  and 
dissipate  or  corroborate  our  patient's 
apprehensions  accordingly,  it  is  no 
more  than  prudent  to  warn  one  who 
has  once  experienced  this  injury, 
against  any  exertions  or  excesses 
which  have  a  tendency  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  lungs,  by 
keeping  in  sight  the  possibility  of  a 
fatal  relapse.— To  return,  however, 
to  Mr  Stafford. 

His  recovery  was  tardier  than  I 
could  have  expected.  His  extraor- 
dinary excitability  completely  neu- 
tralized the  effect  of  my  lowering 
and  calming  system  of  treatment.  I 
could  not  persuade  him  to  give  his 
mind  rest ;  and  the  mere  glimpse  of 
a  newspaper  occasioned  such  a  flut- 
ter and  agitation  of  spirits,  that  I 
forbade  them  altogether  for  a  fort- 
night. I  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
my  prescriptions  in  his  presence, 
and  pausing  long  over  them  for  the 
purpose  of  unsuspectedly  observing 
him ;  and  though  he  would  tell  me 
that  his  "  mind  was  still  as  a  stag- 
nant pool," — his  intense  air — his  cor- 
rugated brows  and  fixed  eyes,  evin- 
ced the  most  active  exercise  of 
thought.  When  in  a  sort  of  half  dozing 
state,  he  would  often  mutter  about 
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"  Ah ! 

must  go  out — the   Bill,  their 

touchstone— ay— though ,   and 

his  Belial-tongue."    *  "T 

cruel — 'tis  tantalizing,  Doctor,"  he 
said  one  morning,  "  to  find  one's  self 
held  by  the  foot  in  this  way — like  a 
chained  eagle !  The  world  forgets 
every  one  that  slips  for  a  moment 
from  public  view  !  Alas,  alas  !  my 
plans — my  projects — are  all  unrav  el- 
ling  !" — "  Thy  sun,  young  man,  may 
go  down  at  noon!"  I  often  thought, 
when  reflecting  on  his  restless,  fierce, 
and  ardent  spirit.  He  wanted  case- 
hardening — long  physical  training, 
to  fit  him  for  the  harassing  and  ex- 
hausting campaign  on  which  he  had 
entered.  Truly,  truly,  your  politi- 
cian should  have  a  frame  of  adamant 
and  a  mind  "  thereto  conforming 
strictly."  I  found  Mr  Stafford  om 
day  in  high  chafe  about  a  sarcastu 
allusion  in  the  debate  to  a  sentiment 
which  he  had  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment— "  Oh — one  might  wither  thai 
fellow  with  a  vvord  or  two,  the  stilt 
ed  noodle  !"  said  he,  pointing  to  th< 
passage,  while  his  eye  glanced  lik< 
lightning. 

"  You'll  more  likely  wither  youi 
own  prospects  of  ever  making  tin 
trial,  if  you  don't  moderate  you: 
exertions,"  I  replied.  He  smiled 
incredulously,  and  made  me  no  an 
swer ;  but  continued  twisting  aboui 
his  pencil-case  with  a  rapidity  an< 
energy  which  shewed  the  high  ex 
citement  under  which  he  was  la 
bouring.  His  hard,  jerking,  irregu 
lar  pulse,  beating  on  the  average  . 
hundred  a  minute,  excited  my  livel;. 
apprehensions,  lest  the  increase< 
action  of  the  heart  should  bring  o: 
a  second  fit  of  blood-spitting.  I  sav 
clearly  that  it  would  be  in  vain  foi 
him  to  court  the  repose  essential  t 
his  convalescence,  so  long  as  he  COB 


*  One  instance  presses  so  strongly  on  my  recollection,  that  I  cannot  help  advert! 
to  it : — I  was  one  day  summoned  in  haste  to  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city,  w 
thought  he  had  grounds  for  apprehending  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  appall! 
operations  known  in  surgery.    When  I  arrived,  on  finding  the  case  not  exactly  with 
my  province,  I  was  going  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  seeing  that 
alarm  had  positively  half  maddened  him,  1  resolved  to  give  him  what  assistance 
could.      I  soon  found  that  his  fears  were  chimerical,  but  he  would  not  believe  UH 
When,  however,  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  "  all  \vas  yet  right  with  him"- 
by  referring  the  sensations  which  had  alarmed  him  to  an  unperceived  derangement c> 
his  dress,  tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  I  ever  forget,  the  ecstasy  with  which  he  at  lac 
"  gave  to  the  winds  his  fears."     He  insisted  on  my  accepting  one  of  the  largest  fa 
that  had  ever  been  tendered  me. 
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tinued  in  town;  and  with  infinite 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  betake 
himself  to  the  country.  We  wrung  a 
promise  from  him  that  he  would  set 
about  "  unbending" — "  unharness- 
ing," as  he  called  it — that  he  would 
S've  "  his  constitution  fair  play." 
e  acknowledged  that  to  gain  the 
objects  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  "  hus- 
band his  resources;"  and  briskly 
echoed  my  quotation — "  negue  sem- 
per arcum,  tendit  Apollo"  In  short, 
we  dismissed  him  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  seeing  him  return, 
after  a  requisite  interval,  with  re- 
cruited energies  of  body  and  mind. 
He  had  scarcely,  however,  been  gone 
a  fortnight,  before  a  paragraph  ran 
the  round  of  the  daily  papers,  an- 
nouncing, as  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation, a  political  pamphlet,  "  by 
Charles  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P. ;"— and 
in  less  than  three  weeks  ^-  sure 
enough — a  packet  was  forwarded  to 
my  residence,  from  the  pi/Wisher, 
containing  my  rebellious  patient's 

Kamphlet,  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
)wing  hasty  note : — "  AcwAvjTns — . 
Even  with  you  ! — you  did  not,  you 
will  recollect,  interdict  writing  ;  and 
I  have  contrived  to  amuse  myself 
with  the  accompanying  trifle. — 
Please  look  at  page  — — ,  and  see 
the  kind  things  I  have  said  of  poor 

Lord ,  the  worthy  who  attacked 

me  the  other  evening  in  the  House, 
behind  my  back."  This  "  trifle" 
was  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of 
sixty-four  pages,  full  of  masterly  ar- 
gumentation, and  impetuous  elo- 
quence ;  but  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  publisher's  dilatoriness,  it 
came  "  a  day  behind  the  fair,"  and 
attracted  but  little  attention. 

His  temporary  rustication,  how- 
ever, was  attended  with  at  least  two 
beneficial  results — recruited  health, 

and — the  heart  of  Lady  Emma , 

the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  nobleman 
remotely  connected  with  Mr  Staf- 
ford's family.  This  attachment  pro- 
ved powerful  enough  to  alienate  him 
for  a  while  from  the  turmoils  of  po- 
litical life  ;  for  not  only  did  the  beau- 
ty, wealth,  and  accomplishments, 

of  Lady  Emma  render  her  a 

noble  prize,  worthy  of  great  effort  to 
obtain,  but  a  powerful  military  rival 
had  taken  the  field  before  Mr  Staf- 
ford made  his  appearance,  and  seem- 
ed disposed  to  move  heaven  and 
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earth  to  carry  her  off.  It  is  needless 
to  say  how  such  a  consideration  was 
calculated  to  rouse  and  absorb  all 
the  energies  of  the  young  senator, 
and  keep  him  incessantly  on  the  qui 
vive.  It  is  said  that  the  lady  wavered 
for  some  time,  uncertain  to  which  of 
her  brilliant  suitors  she  should  give 
the  nod  of  preference.  Chance  de- 
cided the  matter.  It  came  to  pass 
that  a  contested  election  arose  in  the 
county ;  and  Mr  Stafford  made  a 
very  animated  and  successful  speech 
from  the  hustings — not  far  from 
which,  at  a  window,  was  standing 
Lady  Emma — in  favour  of  her  la- 
dyship's brother,  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, lo  triumphe  I  That  happy 
evening  the  enemy  "  surrendered  at 
discretion:"  and  ere  long  it  was 
known  far  and  wide,  that — in  news- 
paper slang — "  an  affair  was  on  the 
tapis"  between  Mr  Stafford  and  the 
"  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady 

Emma ,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

It  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  the 
diversion  in  his  pursuits  effected  by 
this  "  affair,"  by  withdrawing  Mr 
Stafford  for  a  considerable  interval 
from  cares  and  anxieties  which  he 
was  physically  unable  to  cope  with, 
lengthened  his  life  for  many  years ; 
giving  England  a  splendid  statesman, 
and  this,  my  diary,  the  sad  records 
which  are  now  to  be  laid  before  the 
reader. 


One  characteristic  of  our  profes- 
sion, standing,  as  it  were,  in  such  sad 
and  high  relief  as  to  scare  many  a 
sensitive  mind  from  entering  into 
its  service,  is,  that  it  is  concerned  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  dark  side 
of  humanity.  As  carnage  and  car- 
rion guide  the  gloomy  flight  of  the 
vulture,  so  MISERY  is  the  signal  for 
a  medical  man's  presence.  We  have 
to  do,  daily,  with  broken  hearts, 
blighted  hopes,  pain,  sorrow,  death  ! 
and  though  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  the  due  discharge  of  our  duties, 
be  that  of  the  good  Samaritan — a 
rich  return — we  cannot  help  count- 
ing the  heavy  cost,  aching  hearts, 
weary  limbs,  privations,  ingratitude. 
Dark  array  !  It  may  be  considered 
placing  the  matter  in  a  whimsical 
point  of  view,  yet  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  two  great  profes- 
sions of  Law  and  Medicine,  are  but 
foul  carrion  birds — the  one  preying 
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i,  a  passing  gleam  of  distant  sun- 
e,  in  the  developement  of  some 


on  the  moral,  as  the  other  on  the  phy- 
sical, rottenness  of  mankind. 

"  Thou  who  art  Avell,  need  not  a 
physician,"  say  the  Scriptures  :  and 
on  this  ground,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
the  melancholy  hue  pervading  these 
papers.  They  are  mirrors  reflecting 
the  dark  colours  which  are  exposea 
to  them.  It  is  true,  that  some  re- 
mote relations,  arising  out  of  the 
particular  combinations  of  circum- 
stances first  requiring  our  profes- 
sional interference,  may  afford,  as  it 
were, 
shine, 

trait  of  beautiful  character,  some 
wondrous  "  good,  from  seeming  ill 
educed :"  but  these  are  incidental 
only,  and  evanescent — enhancing, 
not  "relieving  the  gloom  and  sorrow 
amid  which  we  move.  A  glimpse  of 
Heaven  would  but  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  Hell.  These  chilling  re- 
flections force  themselves  on  my 
mind,  when  surveying  the  very  many 
entries  in  my  Diary  concerning  the 
eminent  individual  whose  case  I  am 
now  narrating — concerning  one  who 
seemed  born  to  bask  in  the  bright- 
ness of  life — to  reap  the  full  harvest 
of  its  joys  and  comforts,  and  yet 
**  walked  in  darkness !"  Why  should 
it  have  been  so'?  Answer — Ambi- 
tion ! 


The  reader  must  hurry  on  with 
me  through  the  next  ten  years  of 
Mr  Stafford's  life,  during  Avhich  pe- 
riod lie  rose  with  almost  unprece- 
dented rapidity.  He  had  hardly  time, 
as  it  were,  to  get  warm  in  his  nest, 
before  he  was  called  to  lodge  in  the 
one  above  him,  and  then  the  one 
above  that,  and  so  on  upwards,  till 
people  began  to  view  his  progress, 
with  their  hands  shading  their  daz- 
zled eyes,  while  they  exclaimed — 
"fast  for  the  top  of  the  tree  /"  He 
was  formed  for  political  popularity. 
He  had  a  most  winning,  captivating, 
commanding  style  of  delivery,  which 
was  always  employed  in  the  steady 
consistent  advocacy  of  one  line  of 
principles.  The  splendour  of  his  ta- 
lents— his  tact  and  skill  in  debate — 
the  immense  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  political  information — early  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Ministers,  and 
he  was  not  suffered  to  wait  long  be- 
fore they  secured  his  services,  by 
giving  him  a  popular  and  influential 


office.  During  all  this  time,  he 
maintained  a  very  friendly  intimacy 
with  me,  and  often  put  into  requisi- 
tion my  professional  services. 

#  *  *  # 

About  eight  o'clock  one  Saturday 
evening,  1  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr  Stafford  :  — 

"  Dear   ,    excuse    excessive 

haste.  Let  me  entreat  you  (I  will 
hereafter  account  for  the  suddenness 
of  this  application)  to  make  instant 
arrangements  for  spending  with  me 
the  whole  of  to-morrow  (Sunday),  at 

,  and  to  set  off  from  town  in  time 

for  breakfasting  with  Lady  Emma 
and  myself.  Your  presence  is  re- 
quired by  most  urgent  and  special 
business  j  but  allow  me  to  beg  you 
will  appear  at  breakfast  with  an  un- 
concerned air — as  a  chance  visitor. 
Yours  always  faithfully, 

"  C.  STAFFORD." 

The  words  "  whole"  and  "  special" 
were  thrice  underscored ;  and  this, 
added  to  the  very  unusual  illegibility 
of  the  writing,  betrayed  an  urgency, 
and  even  agitation,  which  a  little  dis- 
concerted me.  The  abruptness  of 
the  application  occasioned  me  some 
trouble  in  making  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements. As,  however,  it  was 
not  a  busy  time  with  me,  I  contrived 
to  find  a  substitute  for  the  morrow 
in  my  friend  Dr  D . 

It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning, 
in  July  18 — ,  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  above  hurried  summons,  I  set  off 
on  horseback  from  the  murky  me- 
tropolis ;  and  after  rather  more  than 
a  two  hours'  ride,  found  myself  en- 
tering the  grounds  of  Mr  Stafford, 
who  had  recently  purchased  a  beau- 
tiful villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  and  nature 
seemed  but  freshly  awakened  from 
the  depth  of  her  overnight's  slum- 
bers—her tresses  all  uncurled,  as  it 
were — and  her  perfumed  robes  glis- 
tening with  the  pearls  of  morning 
dew.  A  deep  and  rich  repose  brood- 
ed over  the  scene,  subduing  every 
feeling  of  my  soul  into  sympathy. 
A  groom  took  my  horse ;  and  finding 
that  neither  Mr  Stafford  nor  Lady 
Emma  were  yet  stirring,  I  resolved 
to  walk  about  and  enjoy  the  scenerv. 
In  front  of  the  house  stretched  a  fine 
lawn,  studded  here  and  there  with 
laurel  bushes,  and  other  elegant 
shrubs,  and  sloping  down  to  the.' 
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river's  edge ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
\illa,  and  behind,  were  trees  dispo- 
sed with  the  most,  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque effect  imaginable.  Birds 
were  carolling  cheerfully  and  loud- 
ly on  all  sidos'of  mo,  as  though  they 
were  intoxicated  Avith  their  own 
"  woodland  melody."  I  walked  about 
as  amid  enchantment,  breathing  the 
balminess  and  fragrance  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  the  wild  horse  snuffs 
the  scent  of  the  desert.  How  keen- 
ly are  Nature's  beauties  appreciable 
Avhen  but  rarely  seen  by  her  unfor- 
tunate admirer  who  is  condemned 
to  a  town  life  !  I  stood  on  the  lawn 
by  the  river's  edge,  watching  the 
ripple  of  the  retiring  tide,  pondering 
Avithin  myself  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble for  such  scenes  as  these  to  have 
lost  all  charm  for  their  restless  own- 
er. Did  he  relish  or  tolerate  them  ? 
Could  the  pursuits  of  ambition  have 
blunted,  deadened  his  sensibilities  to 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  Delights  of 
home  ?  These  thoughts  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  when  I  was  start- 
led by  the  tapping  of  a  loose  glove 
over  my  shoulder;  and  on  turning 
round  beheld  Mr  Stafford,  in  his 
flowered  morning-gown,  and  his  face 
partially  shaded  from  the  glare  of  the 
morning  sun.  "  Good-morning,  Doc- 
tor— good-morning,"  said  he ;  "  a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  attention  to 
my  note  of  last  night ;  but  see  !  yon- 
der stands  Lady  Emma,  waiting 
breakfast  for  us,"  pointing  to  her 
ladyship,  who  was  standing  at  the 
window  of  the  breakfast-room.  Mr 
Stafford  put  his  arm  into  mine,  and 
we  walked  up  to  the  house.  "  My 
dear  sir,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 

your "  said  I,  with  an  anxious 

look. 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  breath— if 
you  please,  till  we  are  alone  after 
breakfast." 

"  Well — you  are  bent  on  tantali- 
zing !  —  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 
What  is  this  mountain-mystery  ?" 

"  It  may  prove  a  molehill,  per- 
haps," said  he,  carelessly;  "  but  we'll 
see  after  breakfast." 

"  What  an  enchanting  spot  you 
have  of  it !"  I  exclaimed,  pausing 
and  looking  around  me. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  paradisaical,  I  dare 
say,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference that  was  quite  laughable. 
"  By  the  way,"  he  added,  hurriedly, 
"  did  you  hear  any  rumour  about 
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Lord  's    resignation    late    last 

night  ?" — "  Yes." — "  And  his  succes- 
sor, is  he  talked  of?"  he  enquired, 

eagerly.  "  Mr  C ."— "  Mr  C —  I 

Is  it  possible?  Ah,  ha "  he  mut- 
tered, raising  his  hand  to  his  cheek, 
and  looking  thoughtfully  downwards. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr  Stafford,  'tis 
now  my  turn,  do  drop  these  eternal 
politics  for  a  few  moments,  I  beg." 
•— "  Ay,  ay,  '  still  harping  on  my 
daughter,'  I'll  sink  the  shop  for  a 
while,  as  our  town  friends  say.  But 
I  really  beg  pardon,  'tis  rude,  very. 
But  here  we  are.  Lady  Emma,  Dr 

,"  said  he,   as  we  approached 

her  ladyship  through  the  open  stain- 
ed-glass doorway.  She  sat  before  the 
breakfast  urn,  looking,  to  my  eyes, 
as  blooming!  y  beautiful  as  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  though  ten  summers 
had  waved  their  silken  pinions  over 
her  head,  but  so  softly,  as  scarce  to 
flutter  or  fade  a  feature  in  passing. 
Yes,  thus  she  sat  in  her  native  love- 
liness and  dignity,  the  airiness  of 
girlhood  passed  away  into  the  mel- 
lowed maturity  of  womanhood !  She 
looked  the  beau-ideal  of  simple  ele- 
gance in  her  long  snowy  morning 
dress,  her  clustering  auburn  hair  sur- 
mounted with  a  slight  gossamer  net- 
work of  blonde;  not  an  ornament 
about  her !  I  have  her  figure,  even 
at  this  interval  of  time,  most  vividly 
before  me,  as  she  sat  on  that  me- 
morable morning,  unconscious  that 
the  errand  which  made  me  her 
guest,  involved — but  I  will  not  anti- 
cipate. She  adored,  nay  idolized, 
her  husband — little  as  she  saw  of 
him — and  he  was  in  turn  as  fondly 
attached  to  her  as  a  man  could  be, 
whose  whole  soul  was  swallowed  up 
in  ambition.  Yes,  he  was  not  the 
first  to  whom  political  pursuits  have 
proved  a  very  disease,  shedding 
blight  and  mildew  over  the  heart ! 

I  thought  I  detected  an  appear- 
ance of  restraint  in  the  manner  of 
each.  Lady  Emma  often  cast  a  fur- 
tive glance  of  anxiety  at  her  hus- 
band— and  with  reason — for  his  fea- 
tures wore  an  air  of  repressed  un- 
easiness. He  was  now  and  then  ab- 
sent, and,  when  addressed  by  either 
of  us,  would  reply  with  a  moment- 
ary sternness  of  manner — passing,, 
however,  instantly  away  —  which 
shewed  that  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  unpleasant  or  troubled  thoughts. 
He  seemed  at  last  aware  that  his  de- 
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meanour  attracted  our  observation, 
and  took  to  acting.  All  traces  of 
anxiety  or  uneasiness  disappeared, 
and  gave  place  to  his  usual  perfect 
urbanity  and  cheerfulness.  Lady 
Emma's  manner  towards  me,  too, 
was  cooler  than  usual,  which  I  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  of  my  presence 
not  having  been  sufficiently  account- 
ed for.  My  embarrassment  may  be 
easily  conceived. 

"  What  a  delicious  morning!" 
exclaimed  Lady  Emma,  looking 
through  the  window  at  the  fresh 
blue  sky,  and  the  cheery  prospect 
beneath.  We  echoed  her  sentiments. 
"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  could  I  call 
such  a  little  paradise  as  this  mine,  I 
would  quit  the  smoke  and  uproar  of 
London  for  ever!" — "  I  wish  all 

thought  with  you,  Dr ,"  replied 

her  ladyship  with  a  sigh,  looking 
touchjngly  at  her  husband. 

"  What  opportunities  for  tranquil 
thought !"  I  went  on. 

"  Ay,  and  so  forth!"  said  Mr 
Stafford,  gaily.  "  Listen  to  another 
son  of  peace  and  solitude,  my  Lord 
Roscommon — 

"  Hail,  sacred  solitude!  from  this  calm 
bay, 

I  view  the  world's  tempestuous  sea, 

And  with  wise  pride  despise 

All  those  senseless  vanities : 

With  pity  moved  for  others,  cast  away 

Ou  rocks  of  hopes  and  fears,  I  see  them 
tost 

On  rocks  of  folly,  and  of  vice,  I  see  them 
lost : 

Some  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great, 

Unhappy  men,  or  adverse  fate, 

Sunk  deep  into  the  gulfs  of  an  afflicted 
state : 

But  more,  far  more,  a  numberless  prodi- 
gious train, 

Whilst  Virtue  courts  them,  but,  alas  !  in 
vain, 

Fly  from  her  kind  embracing  arms, 

Deaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  to  her 
greatest  charms, 

And,  sunk  in  pleasures  and  in  brutish 
ease, 

They,  in  their  shipwreck'd  state,  them- 
selves obdurate  please." 

"  Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 

Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  moments  pass, 

Till,  with  a  gentle  force,  victorious  Death 

My  solitude  invade, 

And,  stopping  for  a  while  my  breath, 

With  ease  convey  me  to  a  better  shade  !" 

"  There's  for  you,  my  lady  !  Well 
sung,  my  Lord  Roscommou  !  Beau- 


tiful as  true  !"  exclaimed  Mr  Staf- 
ford, gaily,  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
cluded repeating  the  above  ode,  in 
his  own  distinct  and  beautiful  elocu 
tion,  with  real  pathos  of  manner ;  but 
his  mouth  and  eye  betrayed  that  his 
own  mind  sympathized  not  with  the 
emotions  of  the  poet,  but  rather  des 
pised  the  air  of  inglorious  repose 
they  breathed.  The  tears  were  in 
Lady  Emma's  eyes,  as  she  listened  to 
him  !  Presently  one  of  his  daughters, 
a  fine  little  girl  about  six  years  of  age, 
came  sidling  and  simpering  into  the 
room,  and  made  her  way  to  her  mo- 
ther. She  was  a  lively,  rosy,  arch- 
eyed  little  creature — and  her  father 
looked  fondly  at  her  for  a  moment, 
exclaiming,  "Well,  Eleanor!"  and 
his  thoughts  had  evidently  soon  pass- 
ed far  away.  The  conversation  turn- 
ed on  Mr  Stafford's  reckless,  ab- 
sorbing pursuit  of  politics — which 
Lady  Stafford  and  I  deplored — and 
entreated  him  to  give  more  of  his 
time  and  affections  to  domestic  con- 
cerns. *  *  *  "  You  talk  to  me  as  if 
I  were  dying,"  said  he,  rather  petu- 
lantly, "  why  should  I  not  pursue  my 
profession — my  legitimate  profes- 
sion ? — As  for  your  still  waters — 
your  pastoral  simplicities — your  Ar- 
cadian bliss — pray  what  inducements 
have  I  to  run  counter  to  my  own  in- 
clinations to  cruise  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics  ?" — "  What  inducements  ? — 
Charles,  Charles — can't  you  find 
them  here  ?"  said  his  lady,  pointing 
to  herself  and  her  daughter.  Mr  Staf- 
ford's eyes  filled  with  tears,  even  to 
overflowing,  andhegrasped  her  hand 
with  affectionate  energy,  took  his 
smiling  unconscious  daughter  on  his 
knee,  and  kissed  her  with  passionate 
fervour.  "  Semel  insanavimus  ornnes" 
he  muttered  to  me,  a  few  moments 
after,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  display  he 
had  recently  made.  For  my  own  part 
I  saw  that  he  occasionally  lost  the 
control  over  feelings  which  were, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  disturbed 
and  excited.  What  could  possibly 
have  occurred  ?  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  thought  of  the  real  state  of 
matters,  as  they  will  presently  be  dis- 
closed, never  for  an  instant  crossed 
my  mind.  I  longed — I  almost  sick- 
ened— for  the  promised  opportunity 
of  being  alone  with  him.  It  was  soon 
afforded  me  by  the  servants  appear- 
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iug  at  the  door,  and  announcing  the 
carriage. 

"  Oh  dear!  positively  prayers  will 
be  over !"  exclaimed  Lady  Emma, 
rising,  and  looking  hurriedly  at  her 
watch,  "  we've  quite  forgotten  church 
hours !  do  you  accompany  us,  Doc- 
tor y"  said  she,  looking  at  me. 

"  No,  Emma,"  replied  Mr  Stafford, 
quickly,  "  you  and  the  family  must 
go  alone  this  morning — I  shall  stop 

and  keep  Dr company,  and  take 

a  walk  over  the  country  for  once." 
Lady  Emma,  with  an  unsatisfied 

t  lance  at  both  of  us,  withdrew.     Mr 
tafford     immediately    proposed  a 
walk  ;  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
to  a  small  Gothic  alcove  near  the  wa- 
ter side. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  to  the  point,"  said 
he  abruptly,  as  soon  as  we  were  seat- 
ed. "  Can  I  reckon  on  a  real  friend 
in  you  ?"  scrutinizing  my  features 
closely. 

"  Most  certainly  you  may,"  I  re- 
plied, with  astonishment.  "  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ? — Something  or  other  is 
wrong,  I  fear !  can  /  do  any  thing  for 
you  in  any  way  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  deliberately,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  me,  as  if  to  mark 
the  effect  of  his  words  ;  "  I  shall  re- 
quire a  proof  of  your  friendship  soon ; 
1  must  have  your  services  this  even- 
ing— at  seven  o'clock." 

"  Gracious  heaven,  Mr  Stafford  ! 
— why — why — is  it  possible  that — do 
I  guess  aright  ?"  I  stammered  almost 
breathless,  and  rising  from  my  seat. 

"  Oh,  Doctor — don't  be  foolish — 
excuse  me — but  don't — don't,  I  beg. 
Pray  give  me  your  answer  !  I'm  sure 
you  understand  my  question."  Agi- 
tation deprived  me  for  a  while  of  ut- 
terance. 

"  I  beg  an  answer,  Dr ,"  he 

resumed  coldly,  "  as,  if  you  refuse,  I 
shall  be  very  much  inconvenienced. 
'Tis  but  a  little  affair — a  silly  business, 
that  circumstances  have  made  inevi- 
table— I'm  sure  you  must  have  seen  a 
hint  at  it  in  the  last  night's  papers. — 
Don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, seeing  me  continue  silent ; 
"  I  don't  wish  you  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business — but  to  be  on  the 
spot — and,  in  the  event  of  any  thing 
unfortunate  happening  to  me — to 
hurry  home  here,  and  prepare  Lady 
Emma  and  the  family — that  is  all.  Mr 
G ,  naming  a  well-known  army- 
surgeon — will  attend  professionally." 
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I  was  so  confounded  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  application,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  more  than  mutter 
indistinctly  my  regret  at  what  had 
happened. 

"  Well,  Doctor  ,"  he  conti- 
nued in  a  haughty  tone, "  I  find  that, 
after  all,  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
man.  I  own  I  did  not  expect  that 
this — the  first  favour  I  have  ever 
asked  at  your  hands,  and,  possibly, 
the  last — would  have  been  refused. 
But  I  must  insist  on  an  answer  one 
way  or  another ;  you  must  be  aware 
I've  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Mr  Stafford — pardon  me — you 
mistake  me  !  Allow  me  a  word ; 
you  cannot  have  committed  your- 
self rashly  in  this  affair !  Consider 
.Lady  Emma — your  children " 

"  I  have — I  have,"  he  answered, 
grasping  my  hand,  while  his  voice 
faltered,  "  and  I  need  hardly  inform 
you  that  it  is  that  consideration  only 
which  occasions  the  little  disturb- 
ance of  manner  you  may  have  no- 
ticed. But  yoa^re  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  be  aware  that  I  MUST  go 
through  with  the  business.  I  am 
not  the  challenger." 

I  asked  him  for  the  particulars  of 
the  affair.  It  originated  in  a  biting 
sarcasm  which  he  had  uttered,  with 
reference  to  a  young  nobleman,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday 
evening,  which  had  been  construed 
into  a  personal  affront,  and  for 
which  an  apology  had  been  de- 
manded j — mentioning  the  alterna- 
tive, in  terms  almost  approaching  to 
insolence,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  him  into  a  refusal  to 
retract  or  apologize. 

"  It's  my  firm  persuasion  that  there 
is  a  plot  among  a  certain  party  to  de- 
stroy me — to  remove  an  obnoxious 
member  from  the  House — and  this 
is  the  scheme  they  have  hit  upon ! 
I  have  succeeded,  I  find,  in  annoy- 
ing the interest  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  and  so  they  must  at  all  events 
get  rid  of  me !  Ay,  this  cur  of  a 
lordling  it  is,"  he  continued,  with 
bitter  emphasis, "  who  is  to  make  my 
sweet  wife  a  widow,  and  my  children 
orphans — for  Lord  is  notori- 
ously one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
country!  Poor — poor  Emma!"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  bosom,  and  looking 
down  dejectedly.  We  neither  of  us 
spoke  for  some  time.  "  Would  to 
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Heaven  we  had  never  been  mar- 
ried!" he  resumed.  "  Poor  Lady 
Emma  leads  a  wretched  life  of  it, 
I  fear !  But  I  honestly  warned  her 
that  my  life  would  be  strewn  with 
thorny  cares,  even  to  the  grave's 
brink !" 

"  So  you  have  really  pitched  upon 
this  evening — Sunday  evening,  for 
this  dreadful  business?"  I  enquired. 

"  Exactly.  We  must  be  on  the 
spot  by  seven  precisely.  I  say  WE, 
Doctor,"  laying  his  hand  on  mine. 
I  consented  to  accompany  him. 
"  Come  now,  that's  kind!  I'll  re- 
member you  for  it.  *  *  *  It  is 
now  nearly  half  past  twelve,"  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  "  and  by  one,  my 
Lord  A ,"  mentioning  a  well- 
known  nobleman,  "  is  to  be  here; 
who  is  to  stand  by  me  on  the  occa- 
sion. I  wish  he  were  here  ; — for  I'  ve 
added  a  codicil  to  my  will,  and  Avant 
you  both  to  witness  my  signature. 

*  *    *      I  look  a  little  fagged— 
don't  I  ?"  he  asked  with  a  smile.     I 
told  him  he  certainly  looked  rather 
sallow  and  worn.    "  How  does  our 
friend  walk  his  paces  ?"  he  enquired, 
baring  his  wrist  for  me  to  feel  his 
pulse.     The  circulation  was  little,  if 
at  all  disturbed,  and  I  told  him  so. 
"  It  would  not  have  been  very  won- 
derful if  it  had,  I  think ;  for  I've  been 
up  half  the    night — till  nearly  five 
this  morning,  correcting  the  two  last 
proof-sheets  of  my  speech   on  the 

bill,  which  is  publishing. 

I  think  it  will  read  well;  at  least  I 
hope  it  will,  in  common  justice  to 
myself,  for  it  was  most  vilely  cur- 
tailed and  misrepresented  by  the  re- 
porters.    By  the  way — would  you 

believe  it  ? — Sir 's  speech  that 

night  was  nothing  but  a  hundredth 
hash  of  mine  which  I  delivered  in 
the  House  more  than  eight  years 
ago!"   said  he,  with  an  eager  and 
contemptuous  air.     I  made  him  no 
reply;  for  my  thoughts  were    too 
sadly    occupied  with   the   dreadful 
communication    he    had    recently 
made  me.    I  abhorred,  and  do  ab- 
hor and   despise  .duelling,  both  in 
theory  and  practice;    and  now,  to 
have  to  be  present  at  one,  and  one 
in  which  my  friend — such  a  friend  !— 
Avas  to  bo  a  principal.    This  thought, 
and  a  glance  at  the  possible,  nay, 
probable    desolation    and    broken- 
heartedness  which  might  follow,  was 
almost  too  much  for  me.     But  I 
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knew  Mr  Stafford's  disposition  too 
well  to  attempt  expostulation — espe- 
cially in  the  evidently  morbid  state 
of  his  feelings.  -...•  ji  ,»,u> 

"  Come,  come,  Doctor,  let's  walk  a 
little  !  Your  feelings  flag ! — You 
might  be  going  to  receive  satisfaction 
yourself,"  with  a  bitter  sneer,  "  in- 
stead of  seeing  it  given  and  taken  by 
others!  —  Come,  cheer,  cheer  up." 
He  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and  led  me 
a  few  steps  across  the  lawn,  by  the 
water-side.  "  Dear,  dear  me  !"  said 
he,  with  a  chagrined  air,  pulling 
out  his  watch  hastily — "I  wish  to 

heaven,  my  Lord  A would  make 

his  appearance  !  I  protest  her  lady- 
ship will  have  returned  from  church 
before  we  have  settled  our  few  mat- 
ters, unless,  by  the  way,  she  drive 

round  by  Admiral  's,  as  she 

talked  of  last  night.  Oh,  my  God, 
think  of  my  leaving  her  and  the  girls, 
with  a  gay  air,  as  if  we  parted  but 
for  an  hour,  when  it  may  be  for  ever ! 
And  yet  what  can  one  do?"  While 
he  was  speaking,  my  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  servant  making  his  way  towards 
us  rapidly  through  the  shrubbery, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  he 
put  into  Mr  Stafford's  hands,  saying, 
a  courier  had  brought  it  that  moment, 
and  was  Availing  to  take  an  answer 
back  to  town.  "  Ah; — very  good — let 
him  wait  till  I  come,"  said  Mr  Stafford. 

"  Excuse  me,  Doctor "  bursting 

open  the  envelope  Avith  a  little  tre- 
pidation, and  putting  it  into  my  hands, 
Avhile  he  read  the  enclosed  note. 
The  envelope  bore  in  one  corner  the 
name  of  the  premier,  and  in  the  other 
the  Avords,  "private  and  confiden- 
tial," and  was  sealed  Avith  the  private 
crest  and  coronet  of  the  earl. 

"  Great  God — read  it !"  exclaimed 
Mr  Stafford,  thrusting  the  note  before 
me,  and  eleA'atinghis  eyes  and  hands 
despairingly.  Much  agitated  myself, 
at  Avitnessing  the  effect  of  the  com- 
munication on  my  friend,  I  took  it 
and  read  nearly  as  follows  : — "  My 
dear  Stafford,  I  had  late  last  night  his 
Majesty's  commands  to  offer  you  tlie 
seals  of  the  — < — —  office,  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  gracious  expres- 
sions of  consideration  for  yourself 
personally,  and  his  conviction  that 
you  will  discharge  the  important 
duties  henceforth  devolving  upon 
you,  with  honour  to  yourself,  and 
advantage  to  his  Majesty's  councils. 
In  all  which,  I  need  hardly  assure 
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you,  I  most  heartily  concur.  I  beg 
to  add,  that  I  shall  feel  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  having  you  for  a  col- 
league— and  it  has  not  been  my  fault 
that  such  was  not  the  case  earlier. 
May  I  entreat  your  answer  by  the 
bearer's  return  ?  as  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  will  not  admit  of  delay  in 
filling  up  so  important  an  office.  I 
beg  you  will  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

most  faithfully,  . 

"  Whitehall,  Sunday  noon,  1 2  o'clock" 

After  hurriedly  reading  the  above, 
1  continued  holding  the  letter  in  my 
hands,  speechlessly  gazing  at  Mi- 
Stafford.  Well  might  such  a  bitter 
balk  excite  the  tumultuous  conflict  of 
passions  which  the  varying  features 
of  Mr  Stafford — now  flushed,  now 
pale — too  truly  evidenced.  This 
dazzling  proffer  made  him  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  standing  the  fatal 
fire  of  an  accomplished  duellist!— 
I  watched  him  in  silent  agony.  At 
length  he  clasped  his  hands  with 
passionate  energy,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Oh, madness — madness — madness ! 
—Just  within  reach  of  the  prize  I 
have  run  for  all  my  life  !"  At  that 
instant  a  wherry-full  of  bedizened 
Londoners  passed  close  before  us  on 
their  way  towards  Richmond ;  and  I 
saw  by  their  whispers  that  they  had 
recognised  Mr  Stafford.  He  also 
saw  them,  and  exclaimed  to  me  in  a 
tone  1  shall  never  forget,  "  Happy, 
happy  fools !"  and  turned  away  to- 
wards the  house.  He  removed  his 
arm  from  mine,  and  stood  pondering 
for  a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  fix- 
ed on  the  grass. 

"  Doctor,  what's  to  be  DONE  '?" — he 
almost  shouted,  turning  suddenly 
to  me,  grasping  my  arm,  and  staring 
vacantly  into  my  face.  I  began  to 
fear  lest  he  should  totally  lose  the 
command  of  himself. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Stafford,  be 
calm ! — Recollect  yourself! — or  mad- 
ness— ruin — I  know  not  what — is 
before  you !"  I  said  in  an  earnest, 
imploring  tone,  seeing  his  eye  still 
glaring  fixedly  upon  me.  At  length 
he  succeeded  in  overmastering  his 
feelings. — "Oh — folly,  folly,  this! — 
Inevitable! — Inevitable!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  calmer  tone.  "  But  the 
letter  must  be  answered.  What  can 
I  say,  doctor  ?"  putting  his  arm  in 
mine,  and  walking  up  to  the  house 
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rapidly.  We  made  cur  way  to  the 
library,  and  Mr  Stafford  sat  down 
before  his  desk.  He  opened  his  port- 
fueille  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "  Of 
course — Decline  '(" — said  he,  witli  a 
profound  sigh,  turning  to  me  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand. 

"  No — assuredly,  it  would  be  pre- 
cipitate. Wait  for  the  issue  of  this 
sad  business.  You  MAY  escape." — 

"  No— no — no  !  My  Lord  is 

singularly  prompt  and  decisive  in  all 
he  does,  especially  in  disposing  of 
his  places.  I  must — I  must — ay" — 
beginning  to  write — "  I  must  respect- 
fully decline — altogether.  But  on 
whatgrounds?  Oh,  God!  even  should 
I  escape  to-day,  I  am  ruined  for  ever 
in  Parliament! — What  will  become 
of  me  ?"  He  laid  down  the  pen,  and 
moved  his  hand  rapidly  over  his 
face. 

"  Why — perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter.— Tell  his  Lordship  frankly  how 
you  are  circumstanced." 

"  Tut !"  he  exclaimed  impetuous- 
ly, "  ask  him  for  peace-officers  !  a 
likely  thing !"  He  pressed  both  his 
hands  on  his  forehead,  leaning  on  his 
elbows  over  the  desk.  A  servant 
that  moment  appeared,  and  said — 
"  Please,  sir,  the  man  says  he  had 
orders  not  to  wait  more  than  five 
minutes " 

"  Begone! — Let  him  wait,  sir!" 
thundered  Mr  Stafford— and  resu- 
med his  pen. 

"  Can't  you  throw  yourself  on  his 
Lordship's  personal  good  feeling  to- 
wards you,  and  say  that  such  an  offer 
requires  consideration — that  it  must 
interfere  with,  and  derange,  on  the 
instant,  many  of  your  political  en- 
gagements— and  that  your  answer 
shall  be  at  Whitehall  by — say  nine 
o'clock  this  evening?  So  you  will 
gain  time,  at  least." 

"  Good.  'Twill  do — a  fair  plea  for 
time; — but  I'm  afraid!"  said  he, 
mournfully;  and  taking  his  pen,  he 
wrote  off  an  answer  to  that  effect. 
He  read  it  to  me — folded  it  up — • 
sealed  it — directed  it  in  his  usual  bold 
and  floAving  hand— I  rung  for  the 
servant — and,  in  a  few  moments,  we 
saw  the  courier  galloping  past  the 
window. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  is'nt  this  enough 
to  madden  me  ?  Oh,  God !  it's  into- 
lerable !"  said  he,  rising  and  ap- 
proaching me, — "  my  glorious  pros- 
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pects  to  be  darkened  by  this  speck 
—  this  atom  of  puppyism—  of  worth- 
lessness,"  —  naming  Lord  -  ,  his 
destined  opponent.  —  "  Oh  —  if  there 
were  —  if  there  were  -  "  he  resu- 
med, speaking  fiercely  through  his 
closed  teeth,  his  eyes  glaring  down- 
wards, and  his  hands  clenched.  He 
soon  relaxed.  "  Well,  well  !  it  can't 
be  helped;  'tis  inevitable  —  it*v-ra< 
trivrgivrai  T«UT«  x'wx  sx<piv%i-rat  —  as  Me- 
dea says  !  Ah  —  Lord  A—  at  last," 
he  said,  as  a  gentleman,  followed  by 
his  groom,  rode  past  the  window.  In 
a  few  moments  he  entered  the  lib- 
rary. His  stature  was  lofty,  his  fea- 
tures commanding,  and  his  bearing 
fraught  with  composure  and  military 
hauteur.  "  Ah,  —  Stafford,  —  good- 
morning  !"  said  he,  approaching  and 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
"  upon  my  soul  I'm  sorry  for  the 
business  I'm  come  about."  —  "  I  can 
sympathize  with  you,  I  think,"  re- 
plied Mr  Stafford,  calmly;  "  My 
Lord,  allow  me  —  Dr  -  ."  I  bowed. 
"  Fully  in  my  confidence  —  an  old 
friend,"  he  whispered  Lord  A  - 
in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's  in- 
quisitive suspicious  glance.  *  * 
"  Well,  you  must  teach  the  presump- 
tuous puppy  better  manners  this 
evening,"  said  his  lordship,  adjust- 
ing his  black  stock  with  an  indiffe- 
rent air  ! 

"  Ay  —  nothing  like  a  LEADEN  LES- 
SON," replied  Mr  Stafford  with  a  cold 
smile. 

-  "  For  a  leaden  head,  too,  by 
-  !"  rejoined  his  Lordship  quick- 
ly. "  We  shall  run  you  pretty  fair 
through,  I  think;  for  we've  deter- 
mined on  putting  you  up  at  six  paces 

"  Six  paces  !  —  why  we  shall  blow 
one  another  to  -  !"  echoed  Mr  Staf- 
ford, with  consternation.  "  '  Twould 
be  rather  hard  to  go  there  in  such 
bad  company,  I  own.  Six  paces  !" 
continued  Mr  Stafford,  "  how  could 
you  be  so  absurd  !  —  It  will  be  de- 
liberate murder  !" 

"  Poh.poh  !  —  never  a  bit  of  it,  my 
dear  fellow  —  never  a  bit  of  it  !  —  I've 
put  many  up  at  that  distance  —  and, 
believe  me,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
two  that  both  miss." 

"  Both  miss  at  six  paces  ?"  enquired 
Mr  Stafford,  with  an  incredulous 
smile. 

"  Ay  !  both  miss,  I  »ay  ;  and  no 


wonder  either !  Such  contiguity ! — 
Egad,  'twould  make  a  statue  ner- 
vous!" 

"  But  A !  have  you  really  de- 
termined on  putting  us  up  at  six 
paces  ?"  again  enquired  Mr  Stafford, 
earnestly. 

"  Most  unquestionably,"  replied 
his  lordship,  briskly ;  adding,  rather 
coldly,  "  I  flatter  myself,  Stafford, 
that  when  a  man's  honour  is  at  stake, 
six,  or  sixty  paces,  are  matters  equal- 
ly indifferent." 

"  Ay,    ay,    A ,  I  dare  say," 

replied  Mr  Stafford,  with  a  melan- 
choly air ;  "  but  'tis  hard  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  a  puppy — and  under 
such  circumstances! — Did  you  not 
meet  a  man  on  horseback  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  his  lordship, 
eagerly,  "  I  did — a  courier  of  my 
Lord  's,  and  thundering  town- 
ward,  at  a  prodigious  rate — any  do- 
ings there  between  you  and  the  pre- 
mier ?" 

"  Read  !"  said  Mr  Stafford,  putting 
Lord 's  letter  into  his  hand.  Be- 
fore his  lordship  had  more  than  half 
read  it,  he  let  it  fall. on  the  table, 
exclaiming,  "  Good  God!  was  there 
ever  such  an  unfortunate  thing  in  the 
world  before ! — Ha'n't  it  really  driven 
you  mad,  Stafford  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh; 
"  the  thing  must  be  borne !"  Lord 

A walked  a  few  steps  about  the 

room,  thoughtfully,  with  energetic 
gestures.  "  If— if  I  could  but  find  a 
pretext — if  I  could  but  come  across 
the  puppy,  in  the  interval— I'd  give 
my  life  to  have  a  shot  preparatory 
with  him  !"  he  muttered.  Mr  Staf- 
ford smiled.  "  While  I  think  of  it," 
said  he,  opening  his  desk,  "  here's 

my  will.     I  wish  you  and  Dr 

to  see  me  sign."  We  did — and 
affixed  our  names. 

*  *  # 

"  By  the  way,"  said  his  lordship, 
suddenly  addressing  Mr  Stafford, 
who,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hands,  and  his  features  wearing  an 
air  of  intense  thought,  had  been  si- 
lent for  some  minutes;  "  how  do 
you  put  off  Lady  Emma  to-day  > 
How  do  you  account  for  your  ab- 
sence ?" 

"  Why,  I've  told  her  we  three  were 
engaged  to  dinner  at  Sir 's,  na- 
ming a  neighbouring  baronet — I'm 
afraid  it  will  kill  Lady  Emma  if  I 
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fall,"  he  faltered,  while  the  tears 
rushed  to  his  eyes.  He  stepped  to- 
wards the  decanters,  which  had,  a 
little  while  before,  been  brought  in 
by  the  servant ;  and,  after  asking  us 
to  do  the  same,  poured  out  a  glass, 
and  drank  it  hastily — and  another — 
and  another. 

"  Well — this  is  one  of  the  saddest 
affairs,  altogether,  that  I  ever  knew !" 
exclaimed  his  lordship.  "  Stafford — 
I  feel  for  you  from  my  heart's  core — 
I  do !"  he  continued,  grasping  him 
affectionately  by  the  hand ;  "  here's 
to  your  success  to-night,  and  God's 
blessing  to  Lady  Emma!"  Mr  Staf- 
ford started  suddenly  from  him,  and 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 
"  Lady  Emma  is  returning,  I  see," 
said  he,  approaching  us.  His  fea- 
tures exhibited  little  or  no  traces  of 
agitation.  He  poured  out  another 
glass  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off  at  a 
draught,  and  had  hardly  set  down 
the  glass,  before  the  carriage  steps 
were  heard  letting  down  at  the  door. 
Mr  Stafford  turned  to  them  with  an 
eye  of  agony,  as  his  lady  and  one  of 
her  little  girls  descended. 

"  I  think  we'd  perhaps  better  not 
join  her  ladyship  before  our  setting 
off,"  said  Lord  A ,  looking  an- 
xiously at  poor  Mr  Stafford. 

"  Oh,  but  we  will,"  said  he, 
leading  to  the  door.  He  had  per- 
fectly recovered  his  self-possession. 
I  never  knew  a  man  that  had  such 
remarkable  command  of  face  and 
manner  as  Mr  Stafford.  I  was  ama- 
zed at  the  gay— almost  non  chalant — 
air  with  which  he  walked  up  to  Lady 
Emma — asked  her  about  the  sermon 
— whether  she  had  called  at  Admiral 
's — and  several  other  such  ques- 
tions. 

"  Ah — and  how  is  it  with  you,  my 
little  Hebe  —  ah?"  said  he,  taking 
the  laughing  girl  into  his  arms, 
laughing,  tickling,  and  kissing  her, 
with  all  a  father's  fondness.  /  saw 
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his  heart  was  swelling  within  him  ; 
and  the  touching  sight  brought,  with 
powerful  force,  to  my  recollection, 
a  similar  scene  in  the  Medea  of  Eu- 
ripides, where  the  mother  is  bewail- 
ing over  the  "  last  smile"  of  her 
children.*  He  succeeded  in  betray- 
ing no  painful  emotion  in  his  lady's 

presence  —  and  Lord  A took 

good  care  to  engage  her  in  incessant 
conversation. 

"  What  does  your  ladyship  say  to 
a  walk  through  the  grounds  ?"  said 
he,  proffering  his  arm — which  she 
accepted,  and  we  all  walked  out  to- 
gether. The  day  was  beautiful,  but 
oppressively  sultry,  and  we  turned 
our  steps  towards  the  plantations. 
Mr  Stafford  and  I  walked  together, 
and  slipped  a  little  behind  for  the 
purpose  of  conversation.  "  I  won't 
have  much  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  you,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  so  I'll 
say  what  is  uppermost  now.  Be  sure, 
my  dear  Doctor,  to  hurry  from  the 
field — which  ig about  four  miles  from 
my  house — to  Lady  Emma — in  the 
event  of  my  being  either  killed  or 
wounded — and  do  what  you  think 
best,  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the 
event.  I  cannot  trust  her  to  better 
— gentler  hands  than  yours — my  old 

— my  tried  friend  ! You  know 

where  my  will  is — and  I've  given 
directions  for  my  funeral." 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  Stafford,"  I  in- 
terrupted him,  moved  almost  to  tears, 
"  don't  speak  so  hopelessly!" 

"  Oh,  Doctor — nonsense — there's 
no  disguising  matters  from  one's  self. 
Is  there  a  chance  for  me  ?  No — I'm 
a  murdered  man — and  can  you  doubt 

it  ?  Lord can  do  only  one  thing 

well  in  the  world,  and  that  is,  hit 
his  man  at  any  distance;  and  then 

six  paces  off  each  other !  Lord  A« * 

may  say  what  he  likes — but  I  call  it 
murder.  However,  the  absurd  cus- 
toms of  society  must  be  complied 
with  ! — I  hope,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  that  when  the  nine-daysV 


*  I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  am  sure,  by  the  classical  reader,  for  reminding  him  of  th« 
exquisite  language  of  the  original. 

Qtv  !   $&  I — n  TTgoo'tii^x.ijSi  (ScftfAcurw,  rwvft ; 
— rt  TTgojy&aTt  Toy  7r«cvti<rr#Tev  y'faai ', 
»t — cti  !  Kccqtiiat  y«£  ot^tlett 

opiftct.  <p«i£g«y  at  'idw  IIMM  ! 
ovx.  j»y  0vy#u6)jy ! 
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wonder  of  the  affair  shall  have  pass- 
ed off — if  I  fall — when  the  press  shall 
cease  its  lying  about  it — that  my 
friends  will  dojustice  to  my  memory, 
God  knows,  I  really  love  my  country, 
and  would  have  served  it — it  was 
my  ambition  to  do  so — but  it's  use- 
less talking  now  ! 1  am  excess- 
ively vexed  that .  this  affair  should 
have  occurred  before  the ques- 
tion comes  on,  in  preparation  for 
which  I  have  been  toiling  incessant- 
ly, night  and  day,  for  this  month 
past.  I  know  that  great  expecta- 
tions  "  At  that  instant,  Lord 

A and  Lady  Emma  met  us,  and 

we  had  no  further  opportunity  of 
Conversing.  We  returned  to  lunch 
after  a  few  minutes'  longer  walk. 

"  God  bless  you,  Emma  !"  said  Mi- 
Stafford,  nodding,  with  an  affectionate 
smile,  as  he  took  wine  with  his  lady. 
He  betrayed  no  emotion  through- 
out the  time  we  sat  together — but 
conversed  long — and  often  in  a  lively 
strain — on  the  popular  topics  of  the 
day.  He  rung  for  his  valet,  and 
directed  him  to  have  his  toilet  ready 
— and  to  order  the  carriage  for  four 
o'clock.  He  then  withdrew — and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
returned,  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout 
and  white  trowsers.  He  was  a  very 
handsome,  well-made  man,  and  seem- 
ed dressed  with  particular  elegance, 
I  thought. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Charles — you 
are  in  a  pretty  dinner-trim"  said 
Lady  Emma,  "  and  all  of  you,  I 
protest !"  she  continued,  looking 
round  with  surprise  at  our  walking 
dress.  Mr  Stafford  told  her,  with  a 
laugh,  that  we  were  going  to  meet 
none  but  bachelors. 

"  What! — why,  where  will  the 
Miss s  be  ?" 

"  Ordered  out,  my  lady,  for  the 

day,"  replied  Lord  A ,  with  a 

smile,  promptly,  lest  his  friend 
should  hesitate ;  "  'tis  to  be  a  model 
of  a  divan,  I  understand  !" 

"  Don't  be  late,  love  !"  said  Lady 
Emma  to  her  husband,  as  he  was 
drawing  on  his  gloves ;  "  you  know 
I've  little  enough  of  you  at  all  times 
— don't — don't  be  late  !" 

"  No — no  later  than  I  can  help, 
certainly !"  said  he,  moving  to  the 
door. 

"  Say  eleven — will  you?— come, 
for  once  /" 

"  ^Ye)l— yes.    I  \\JLL  return  by 
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eleven,"  he  replied,  pointedly,  and  I 
detected  a  little  tremulousness  in  his 
tone. 

"  Papa!  papa!"  exclaimed  his 
little  daughter,  running  across  the 
hall,  as  her  father  was  on  the  carriage- 
steps;  "  Papa!  papa!  may  I  sit  up 
to-night  till  you  come  home  ?"  He 
made  no  reply,  but  beckoned  us  in, 
hurriedly — sat  back  in  his  seat — 
thundered,  "  Drive  on,  sir !"  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow — Stafford — 
Stafford !  This  will  never  do.  What 
will  our  friends  on  the  ground  say  ?" 
enquired  Lord  A . 

"  What  they  like  !"  replied  Mi- 
Stafford,  sternly,  still  in  tears.  He 
soon  recovered  himself. 

*  *  After  driving  some  time, 
"  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice," said  Lord  A ,  in  an  earnest 

tone,  "  we  shall  say  only  one  word, 
by  way  of  signal — '  Fire!'  and  be 
sure  to  fire  while  you  are  in  the  act 
of  raising  your  pistol." 

"  Oh,  yes — yes — yes — I  under- 
stand  " 

"  Well,  but  be  sure  ;  don't  think 
of  pointing  first,  and  then  firing— or, 

by  ,  you'll  assuredly  fire  over 

his  head,  or  fire  far  on  one  side.  Only 
recollect  to  do  as  I  say,  and  you  will 
take  him  full  in  the  ribs,  or  clip  him 
in  the  neck,  or  at  least  wing  him." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  take  me 
for  a  novice?  Do  you  forget  my  af- 
fair with  — i»-.?"  enquired  Mr  Staf- 
ford, impatiently. 

"  I  promised  to  meet  G —  about 

here,"  said  Lord  A ,  putting  his 

head  out  of  the  window.  "Egad,if  he 
is  not  punctual,  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do,  for  he's  got  my  pistol-case. 
Where— where  is  lie?"  he  continued, 
looking  up  the  road.  "  There  !"  he 
exclaimed,  catching  sight  of  a  horse- 
man riding  at  a  very  slow  pace. — 
After  we  had  overtaken  him,  and 

Lord  A had  taken  the  pistol-case 

into  the  carriage,  and  Mr  Stafford 
had  himself  examined  the  pistols 
carefully,  we  rode  side  by  side  till  we 
came  near  the  scene  of  action.  Du- 
ring thattime.we  spokebutlittle,  and 
that  little  consisted  of  the  most  bitter 
and  sarcastic  expressions  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford's contempt  for  his  opponent, 
and  regret  at  the  occurrence  which 
had  so  tantalized  him,  alluding  to 

Lord 's  offer  of  the office. 

About  ten  minutes  to  seven,  we 
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alighted,  and  gave  the  coachman  or- 
ders to  remain  there  till  We  return- 
ed. The  evening  was  lovely — the 
glare  of  day  "  mellowed  to  that  ten- 
der light"  which  characterises  a  sum- 
mer evening  in  the  country.  As  we 
walked  across  the  fields  towards  the 
appointed  spot,  I  felt  sick  and  faint 
with  irrepressible  agitation,  and  Mr 
G ,the  surgeon,with  whom  I  walk- 
ed, joked  with  me  at  my  "  squeam- 
ishness,"  much  in  the  style  of  tars 
with  sea-sick  passengers.  "  There's 
nothing  in  it — nothing,"  said  he ; 
"  they'll  take  care  not  to  hurt  one 
another.  'Tis  a  pity  too  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Stafford  should  run  the 
risk.  What  a  noise  it  will  make !" 
I  let  him  talk  on,  for  I  could  not  an- 
swer, till  we  approached  the  fatal 
field,  which  we  entered  by  a  gap. 
Lord  A got  through  first.  "  Punc- 
tual, however,"  saidhe,lookinground 
at  Mr  Stafford,  who  was  following. 
"  There  they  are — just  getting  over 
the  stile.  Inimitable  coxcomb !" 

"Ay,  there  they  are,  sure  enough," 

replied  he,  shading  his  eyes.  "  A , 

for  God's  sake,  take  care  not  to  put 
me  against  this  sunshine — it  will 
dazzle " 

"  Oh,  never  fear;  it  will  go  down 
before  then — 'tis  but  just  above  the 
horizon  now."  A  touching  image, 
I  thought!  It  might  be  so  with  Mi- 
Stafford — his  sun  "  might  go  down — 
at  noon  /" 

"  Stop,  my  lord,"  said  Mr  Staf- 
ford, motioning  Lord  A back, 

and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head. "  A  moment — allow  me  !  Let 
me  see — is  there  any  thing  I've  for- 

g)t? — Oh,  I  thought  there   was!" 
e  hurriedly  requested  Lord  A , 

after  the  affair,  in  the  event  of  its 
proving  bloody,  to  call  on  the  minis- 
ter, and  explain  it  al^  Lord  A 

promised  to  do  so.  "  Ah — here,  too," 
unbuttoning  his  surtout,  "  this  must 
not  be  here,  I  suppose ;"  and  he  re- 
moved a  small  gold  snuffbox  from 
his  right  to  his  left  waistcoat  pocket. 
"  Let  the  blockhead  have  his  full 
chance." 

"    Stuff,  stuff;    Stafford!     That's 

Quixotic!"    muttered  Lord  A . 

He  was  much  paler,  and  more 
thoughtful  than  I  had  seen  him  all 
along.  All  this  occurred  in  much 
less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it. 
We  all  passed  into  the  field ;  and  as 
we  approached,  saw  Lord  <  and 
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his  second,  who  were  waiting  our 
arrival.  The  appearance  of  the  for- 
mer was  that  of  a  handsome  fashion- 
able young  man,  with  very  light  hair, 
and  lightly  dressed  altogether;  and 
he  walked  to  and  fro,  switching  about 
a  little  riding-cane.  Mr  Stafford  re- 
leased Lord  A ,  who  joined  the 

other  second,  and  commenced  the 
preliminary  arrangements. 

I  never  saw  a  greater  contrast  than 
there  was  between  the  demeanour 
of  Mr  Stafford  and  his  opponent. 
There  stood  the  former,  his  hat  sha- 
ding his  eyes,  his  arms  folded,  eye- 
ing the  motions  of  his  antagonist  with 
a  look  of  supreme — of  utter  con- 
tempt ;  for  I  saw  his  compressed  and 
curled  upper  lip.  Lord  be- 
trayed an  anxiety — a  visible  effort 
to  appear  unconcerned.  He  "  over- 
did it."  He  was  evidently  as  un- 
easy, in  the  contiguity  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford, as  the  rabbit  shivering  under 
the  baleful  glare  of  the  rattlesnake's 
eye.  One  little  circumstance  was 
full  of  character  at  that  agitating 
moment.  Lord ,  anxious  to  ma- 
nifest every  appearance  of  coolness 
and  indifference,  seemed  bent  on 
demolishing  a  nettle,  or  some  other 
prominent  weed,  and  was  making 
repeated  strokes  at  it  with  the  little 
whip  he  held.  This,  a  few  seconds 
before  his  life  was  to  be  jeopardied  ! 
Mr  Stafford  stood  watching  this  pu- 
erile feat  in  the  position  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  a  withering 
smile  stole  over  his  features,  while 
he  muttered — if  I  heard  correctly— 
"  Poor  boy  !  Poor  boy !" 

At  length  the  work  of  loading  be- 
ing completed,  and  the  distance — six 
paces — duly  stepped  out,  the  duel- 
lists walked  up  to  their  respective 
stations.  Their  proximity  was  per- 
fectly frightful.  The  pistols  were 
then  placed  in  their  hands,  and  we 
stepped  to  a  little  distance  from  them. 

"  Fire  !"   said  Lord  A ;   and 

the  word  had  hardly  passed  his  lips, 

before  Lord 's  ball  whizzed  close 

past  the  ear  of  Mr  Stafford.  The 
latter,  who  had  not  even  elevated 
his  pistol  at  the  word  of  command, 
after  eyeing  his  antagonist  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  scowl  of  contempt,  fired 
in  the  air,  and  then  jerked  the  pistol 
away  towards  Lord ,with  the  dis- 
tinctly audible  words—"  Kennel,  sir ! 
Kennel !"  He  then  walked  towards 

the  spot  where  Mr  G and  I  were 

SG 
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standing.    Would  to  Heaven  he  had    hearing  my  name.    "When  Bhe  saw- 


never  uttered  the  words  in  question! 
Lord had  heard  them,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  furiously  exclaiming, 
"  Do  you  call  this  satisfaction,  sir  ?" 
and,  through  his  second,  insisted  on  a 
second  interchange  of  shots ;  in  vain 

did  Lord  A vehemently  protest 

that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  duelling,  and  that  he  would  leave 
the  ground— they  were  inflexible.  Mi- 
Stafford  approached  Lord  A ,  and 

whispered,  "  For  God's  sake,  A , 

don't  hesitate.  Load— load  again! 
the  fool  WILL  rush  on  his  fate.  Put 


my  agitated  manner,  the  colour  sud- 
denly faded  from  her  cheeks.  She 
elevated  her  arms,  as  if  deprecating 
my  intelligence ;  and  before  I  could 
reach  her,  had  fallen  fainting  on  the 

floor. 

*  *  * 

I  cannot  undertake  to  describe 
what  took  place  on  that  dreadful 
night.  All  was  confusion — agony — 
despair.  Mr  Stafford  was  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  when  he  arrived  at 
home,  and  was  immediately  carried 
up  to  bed.  The  surgeon  succeeded 


time" nTthe  air  !"  His  second  slowly 
and  reluctantly  assented,  and  re- 
loaded. Again  the  hostile  couple 
stood  at  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  pale  with  fury;  and  at  the 
word  of  command,  both  fired,  and 
both  fell.  At  one  bound  I  sprung 


us  up  again,  and  see  if  I  fire  a  second    in  extracting  the  ball,  which  had  se- 

±i —  i_  *i :..  t»  ti!o  c,nnnr,A  ain-nriw    riously  injured  the  fifth  and  sixth 

ribs,  but  had  not  penetrated  to  the 
lungs.  Though  the  wound  was  se- 
rious, and  would  require  careful  and 
vigilant  treatment,  there  was  no 
ground  for  apprehending  a  mortal 

3    issue.     As  for  Lord  ,  I  may  an- 
....   ,                           ticipate  his  fate.   The  wound  he  had 

with  agitation.  Lord  A had  him    received  brought  on  a  lock-jaw,  of 

propped  against  his  knee,  and  with  which  he  died  in  less  than  a  week, 
his  white  pocket-handkerchief  was  AT,H  TUTS  is  what,  is  called  SATISFAC- 
endeavouring  to  stanch  a  wound  in 
the  right  side.  Mr  Stafford's  fire 
had  done  terrible  execution,  for  his 
ball  had  completely  shattered  the 
lower  jaw  of  his  opponent,  who  was 
borne  off  the  field  instantly.  Mr 
Stafford  swooned,  and  was  some  mi- 
nutes before  he  recovered,  when  he 
exclaimed  feebly,  "  God  forgive  me, 
and  be  with  my  poor  wife !" — We 
attempted  to  move  him,  when  he 
swooned  a  second  time,  and  we  were 
afraid  it  was  all  over  with  him. 
Again,  however,  he  recovered ;  and, 
opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  me  with 
my  fingers  at  his  pulse.  "  Oh,  doc- 
tor, doctor,  what  did  you  promise  ? 

Remember  Lady  Staf "  he  could 

not  get  out  the  word.  I  waited  till 
the  surgeon  had  ascertained  gene- 
rally the  nature  of  the  wound,  which 
he  presently  pronounced  not  fatal, 
and  assisted  in  binding  it  up,  and 
conveying  him  to  the  carriage.  I 

then  mounted  Mr  G 's  horse,  and 

hurried  on  to  communicate  the  dread- 


ful intelligence  to  Lady  Emma.  I 
galloped  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
found,  on  my  arrival,  that  her  lady- 
ship had  but  a  few  moments  before 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  was  sitting  at  coffee.  Thi- 
ther I  followed  the  servant,  who  an- 
nounced me.  Lady  Emma  was  sit- 
ting by  the  tea-table,  and  rose  on 


And  THIS  is  what  is  called  SATISFAC- 
TION. 

To  return.  All  my  attention  was 
devoted  to  poor  Lady  Emma,  She 
did  not  even  ask  to  see  her  husband, 
or  move  to  leave  the  drawingroom, 
after  recovering  from  her  swoon. 
She  listened  with  apparent  calmness 
to  my  account  of  the  transaction, 
which,  the  reader  may  imagine,  was 
as  mild  and  mitigated  in  its  details 
as  possible.  As  I  went  on,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  thoughtful,  and 
continued,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  motionless  and  silent.  In  vain 
did  I  attempt  to  rouse  her,  by  sooth- 
ings — threats — surprise.  She  would 
gaze  full  at  me,  and  relapse  into  her 
Former  abstracted  mood.  At  length 
the  drawingroom  door  was  opened 
by  some  one — who  proved  to  be 

Lord  A ,  come  to  take  his  leave. 

Lady  Emma  sprung  from  the  sofa, 
burst  from  my  grasp,  uttered  a  long, 
loud,  and  frightful  peal  of  laughter, 
and  then  came  fit  after  fit  of  the 
strongest  hysterics  I  think  I  ever  saw. 
*  *  *  About  midnight,  Dr  Baillie 

and  Sir arrived,  and  found  their 

patients  each  insensible,  and  each  in 
different  apartments.  Alas  !  alas  1 
what  a  dreadful  contrast  between 
that  hour  and  the  hour  of  my  arrival 
in  the  morning  !  Oh,  ambition !  Oh, 
political  happiness — mockery  ! 

Towards  morning  Lady  Emma  be- 
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came  calmer,  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  pretty  powerful  dose  of 
laudanum,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  I 
repaired  to  the  bedside  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford. He  lay  asleep,  Mr  G the 

surgeon  sitting  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  and  a  nurse  on  the  other.  Yes, 
there  lay  the  STATESMAN  !  his  noble 
features,  though  overspread  with  a 
pallid,  a  cadaverous  hue,  still  bear- 
ing the  ineffaceable  impress  of  intel- 
lect. There  was  a  loftiness  about 
the  ample  expanded  forehead,  and  a 
stem  commanding  expression  about 
the  partially-knit  eyebrows,  and  pal- 
lid compressed  lips,  which,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  flashing  eye,  be- 
spoke 

"  the  great  soul, 

Like  an  imprison'd  eagle,  pent  within, 

That  fain  would  fly  !" 

"  On  what  a  slender  thread  hangs 
every  thing  in  life  !"  thought  I,  as  I 
stood  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
gazing  on  Mr  Stafford.  To  think  of 
a  man  like  Stafford,  falling  by  the 
hand  of  an  insignificant  lad  of  a  lord- 
ling— a  titled  bully!  Oh,  shocking 
and  execrable  custom  of  duelling ! — 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  a  civilized 
people,  which  places  greatness  of 
every  description  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mean  and  worthless  ;  which  lyingly 
pretends  to  assert  a  man's  honour, 
and  atone  for  insult,  by  turning  the 
tears  of  outraged  feeling  into— blood ! 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing [Monday],  I  set  off  for  town,  lea- 
ving my  friend  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  Mr  G ,  and  promising  to  re- 
turn, if  possible,  in  the  evening. 
About  noon,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  hear  street-cryers  yelling 
everywhere  a  "  full,  true,  and  parti- 
cular account  of  the  bloody  duel 
fought  last  night  between  Mr  Stafford 
and  Lord !"  Curiosity  prompt- 
ed me  to  purchase  the  trash.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  was  preposterous 
nonsense.  The  '  duellists,'  it  seem- 
ed, '  fired  six  shots  a-piece;' — and 
what  will  the  reader  imagine  were 
the  "  dying"  words  of  Mr  Stafford 
• — according  to  these  precious  manu- 
facturers of  the  marvellous  ? — "  Mr 
Stafford  then  raised  himself  on  his 
second's  knee,  and  with  a  loud  and 
solemn  voice,  said  '  I  leave  my  ever- 
lasting hatred  to  Lord ,  my  duty 

to  my  king  and  country — my  love  to 
my  family— and  mvTirecious  soul  to 
God ! ! !'  " 
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The  papers  of  the  day,  however, 
gave  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of 
the  affair,  and  unanimously  stigma- 
tized the  "  presumption"  of  Lord 

• in  calling  out  such  a  man  as 

Mr  Stafford — and  on  such  frivolous 
grounds.  My  name  was,  most  for- 
tunately, not  even  alluded  to.  I  was 
glancing  through  the  columns  of  the 
evening  ministerial  paper,  while  the 
servant  was  saddling  the  horses  for 
my  return  to  the  country,  when  my 
eye  lit  on  the  following  paragraph : 
"  Latest  news.  Lord is  appoint- 
ed   Secretary.  We  understand 

that  Mr  Stafford  had  the  refusal  of 

it."    Poor  Stafford !  Lord  A had 

called  on  the  minister,  late  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  whole  affair.  "  Sorry— very," 
said  the  premier.  "  Rising  man  that, 
but  we  could  not  wait.  Lord  •  .  - 
is  to  be  the  man  I"  I  arrived  at  Mi- 
Stafford's  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
made  my  way  immediately  to  his 
bedroom.  Lady  Emma,  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, sat  by  his  bedside,  her  eyes 
swollen  with  weeping.  At  my  re- 
quest, she  presently  withdrew,  and 
I  took  her  place  at  my  patient's  side. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  my  presence 
for  some  time,  but  lay  with  his  eyes 
half  open,  and  in  a  state  of  low  mut- 
tering delirium.  An  unfortunate 
cough  of  mine  close  to  his  ear,  awoke 
him,  and  after  gazing  steadily  at  me 
for  nearly  a  minute,  he  recognised 
me  and  nodded.  He  seemed  going 
to  speak  to  me — but  I  laid  my  finger 
on  my  lips  to  warn  him  against  ma- 
king the  effort. 

"  One  word — one  only,  doctor," 
he  whispered  hastily, — "  Who  is  the 

Secretary  ?"— "  Lord ,"  I 

replied.  On  hearing  the  name,  he 
turned  his  head  away  from  me  with 
an  air  of  intense  chagrin,  and  lay  silent 
for  some  time.  He  presently  utter- 
ed something  like  the  words — "  too 
hot  to  hold  him," — "  unseat  him," — 
and  apparently  fell  asleep.  I  found 
from  the  attendant  that  all  was  going 
on  well — and  that  Mr  Stafford  bade 
fair  for  a  rapid  recovery,  if  he  would 
but  keep  his  mind  calm  and  easy. 
Fearful  lest  my  presence,  in  the  event 
of  his  waking  again,  might  excite  him 
into  a  talking  mood,  I  slipped  silently 
from  the  room,  and  betook  myself  to 
Lady  Emma,  who  sat  awaiting  me 
in  her  boudoir.  I  found  her  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  I  did  all  in  my  power 
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to  soothe  her,  by  reiterating  my  so- 
lemn assurances  that  Mr  Stafford  was 
beyond  all  danger,  and  wanted  only 
quiet  to  recover  rapidly. 

"  Oh,  Doctor !  How  could  you 

deceive  me  so  yesterday  ?  You  knew 
all  about  it !  How  could  you  look  at 

my  little  children,  and "     Sobs 

choked  her  utterance.  "  Well— I 
suppose  you  could  not  help  it!  I 
don't  blame  you— but  my  heart  is 
nearly  broken  about  it !  Oh,  this  ho- 
nour—this honour  !  I  always  thought 
Mr  Stafford  above  the  foolery  of  such 
things  !"  She  paused— I  replied  not 
— for  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
what  she  uttered.  1  thought  and  felt 
with  her. 

"  I  would  to  Heaven  that  Mr  Staf- 
ford would  forsake  Parliament  for 
ever !  These  hateful  politics !  He  has 
no  peace  or  rest  by  day  or  night!" 
continued  Lady  Emma,  passionately. 
"  His  nights  are  constantly  turned 
into  day — and  his  day  is  ever  full  of 


claimed  Lady  Emma,  looking  at  mo 
with  alarm. 

"  Oh,  only  some  little  wandering, 
I  dare  say ;  but  I'll  soon  return  and 
report  progress  !"  said  I,  prevailing 
on  her  to  wait  my  return,  and  hurry- 
ing to  the  sick  chamber.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  alarm,  I  found  Mr  Stafford 
sitting  nearly  bolt  upright  in  bed, 
his  eyes  directed  anxiously  to  the 
door. 

"  Doctor ,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 

I  had  taken  my  seat  beside  him,  "  I 

insist  on  seeing  Lord ,"  naming 

the  prime  minister ;  "  I  positively  in- 
sist upon  it!  Let  his  lordship  be 
shewn  up  instantly."  I  implored  him 
to  lie  down,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
and  be  calm — but  he  insisted  on  see- 
ing Lord  .  "  He  is  gone,  and 

left  word  that  he  would  call  at  this 
time  to-morrow,"  said  I,  hoping  to 
quiet  him. 

"  Indeed  ?  Good  of  him !  What  can 
he  want  ?  The  office  is  disposed  of. 


hurry  and  trouble  !  Heaven  knows  I     „_ .    — 

would  consent  to  be  banished  from     There !  there !  he  is  stepped  back 
society— to  work  for  my  daily  bread    again !  Shew  him  up—shew  him  up  ! 
— I  would  submit  to  any  thing,  if  I 
could  but  prevail  on  Mr  Stafford  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family ! 
— Doctor,   my  heart's  happiness  is 
cankered  and  gone  !  Mr  Stafford  does 
not  tolerate  me — his  heart  is  not  mine 

— it  is'nt ."     So  again  she  burst 

into  tears.  "  What  can  your  lady- 
ship mean?''  I  enquired  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  What  I  say,  Doctor,"  she  replied, 
sobbing,  "  he  is  wedded  to  ambition  ! 
ambition  alone  !  Oh,  I  am  often 
tempted  to  wish  I  had  never  seen  or 
known  him  !  For  the  future,  I  shall 
live  trembling  from  day  to  day,  fear- 
ful of  the  recurrence  of  such  fright-  «»  »..»,  «..».,  ~  ~.v.  ~~ 

ful  scenes  as  yesterday !  his  reason     sary  to  go  down  till  the  day  after,  as 
will  be  failing  him  —  his   reason  /"     I  had  seriously  broken  in  upon  my 
she  repeated  with  a  shudder,  "  and 
then  /"    Her  emotions  once  more  de- 
prived her  of  utterance.     I  felt  for 
her  from  my  very  soul !  I  was  ad- 
dressing some  consolatory  remark  to 
her,  when  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard 
at  the  door.    "  Come  in,"  said  Lady 
Emma,  and  Mr  Stafford's  valet  made 
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What,  insult  the  King's  Prime  Minis- 
ter ?  Shew  him  up,  Louis,"  address- 
ing his  valet,  adding  drowsily,  in  a 
fainter  tone, "  and  the  members — the 
members — the — the— who  paired  off 
— who  pair — "  he  sunk  gradually 
down  on  the  pillow,  the  perspiration 
burst  forth,  and  he  fell  asleep.  Find- 
ing he  slept  on  tranquilly  and  sound- 
ly, I  once  more  left  him,  and  having 
explained  it  to  Lady  Emma,  bade  her 
good  evening,  and  returned  to  town. 
The  surgeon  who  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  him,  called  atmy  house 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  and  gave  me  so  good  an  account 
of  him,  that  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 


his  appearance,  saying,  with  hurried 
gestures  and  grimaces — "  Ah,  Doc- 
teur !  Mons.  deraisonne — il  est  fou  ! 

II  veut  absolument  voir  Milord ! 

Je  ne  puis  lui  faire  passer  cette  idee 
la  I" 


own  practice.  When  I  next  saw  him 
he  was  mending  rapidly.  He  even 
persuaded  me  into  allowing  him  to 
have  the  daily  papers  read  to  him — 
a  circumstance  I  much  regretted  after 
I  left  him,  and  suddenly  recollected 
how  often  the  public  prints  made 
allusions  to  him — some  of  them  not 
very  kindly  or  complimentary.  But 
there  was  no  resisting  his  importu- 
nity. He  had  a  wonderful  wheedling 
way  with  him.  Two  days  after,  he 
got  me  to  consent  to  his  receiving 
the  visits  of  his  political  friends  ;  and 
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really  the  renewal  of  his  accustomed 
stimulus  conduced  materially  to  has- 
ten his  recovery. 

Scarce  six  weeks  from  the  day  of 
the  duel,  was  this  indefatigable  and 
ardent  spirit,  Mr  Stafford,  on  his  legs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  electrify- 
ing it  and  the  nation  at  large,  by  a 
speech  of  the  most  overwhelming 
power  and  splendour  !  He  flung  his 
scorching  sarcasms  mercilessly  at  the 
astounded  Opposition,  especially  at 
those  who  had  contrived  to  render 
themselves  in  any  way  prominent  in 
their  opposition  to  his  policy  during 
his  absence  !  By  an  artful  manoeuvre 
of  rhetoric — a  skilful  allusion  to  "  re- 
cent unhappy  circumstances,"  he 
carried  the  House  with  him  from  the 
very  commencement,  enthusiastical- 
ly to  the  end,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  pause  almost  every  other  minute, 
that  the  cheering  might  subside.  The 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  step- 
ped into  the  shoes  which  had  been  first 
placed  at  Mr  Stafford's  feet — so  to 
speak — came  in  for  the  cream  of  the 
whole  !  A  ridiculous  figure  he  cut ! 
Jokes,  even  lampoons,  fell  upon  him 
like  a  shower  of  missiles  on  a  man 
in  the  pillory !  He  was  a  fat  man, 
and  sat  perspiring  under  it !  The 
instant  Mr  Stafford  sat  down,  this 
unlucky  personage  arose  to  reply. 
His  odd  and  angry  gesticulations,  as 
he  vainly  attempted  to  make  himself 
heard  amidst  incessant  shouts  of 
laughter,  served  to  clinch  the  nail 
which  had  been  fixed  by  Mr  Staf- 
ford ;  and  the  indignant  senator  pre- 
sently left  the  House.  Another — and 
another — and  another  of  the  singed 
ones,  arose  and  "  followed  on  the 
same  side,"  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  in  vain  to  buffet  against  the 
spring-tide  of  favour  which  had  set 
in  to  Mr  Stafford!  That  night 'will 
not  be  forgotten  by  either  his  friends 
or  his  foes.  He  gained  his  point! 
within  a  fortnight  he  had  ousted  his 
rival,  and  was  gazetted Se- 
cretary !  The  effort  he  made,  how- 
ever, ou  the  occasion  last  alluded  to, 
brought  him  again  under  my  hands 
for  several  days.  •  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
never  had  such  an  intractable  patient! 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  shew 
any  mercy  to  his  constitution — he 
would  not  give  nature  fair  play. 
Night  and  day — morning,  noon,  even- 
ing—spring, summer,  autumn,  win- 
ter—found him  toiling  on  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean  of  politics,  his  mind 
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ever  laden  with  the  most  harassing 
and  exhausting  cares.     The  eminent 
situation  he  filled  brought  him,  of 
course,    an    immense   accession    of 
cares  and  anxieties.     He  was  virtu- 
ally the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  though  his  exquisite  tact 
and  talent  secured  to  himself  per- 
sonally the  applause  and  admiration 
of  all   parties,  the  government   to 
which  he  belonged  was  beginning  to 
disclose  symptoms  of  disunion  and 
disorganization  at  a  time  when  pub- 
lic affairs  were  becoming  every  hour 
more  and  more  involved — our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  perplexed 
— the    latter   almost  inextricably — 
every  day  assuming  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent aspect,  through  the  operation 
of  the  great  events  incessantly  trans- 
piring on  the   continent.     The   na- 
tional confidence  began  rapidly  to 
ebb  away  from  the  Ministers,  and 
symptoms  of  a  most  startling  charac- 
ter appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.   The  House  of  Commons — 
the  pulse  of  popular  feeling — began 
to  beat  irregularly — now   intermit- 
ting— now  with  feverish  strength  and 
rapidity — clearly  indicating  that  the 
circulation  was  disordered.     Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  newspapers  turned 
against  the   Ministry,  and  assailed 
them  with  the  bitterest  and  foulest 
obloquy.     Night  after  night  poor  Mr 
Stafford  talked  himself  hoarse,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  the  acknowledged 
mouth-piece  of  the  Ministry,  but  in 
vain.      Ministers  were   perpetually 
left  in  miserable   minorities;    they 
were  beaten  at  every  point.     Their 
ranks  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
straggling  disbanded  army ;  those  of 
the  Opposition  hung  together  like  a 
shipwrecked  crew  clinging  to  thelast 
fragments  of  their  wreck.     Can  the 
consequence  be  wondered  at? 

At  length  came  the  Budget,  word 
of  awful  omen  to  many  a  quaking 
Ministry  !  In  vain  were  the  splendid 
powers  of  Mr  Stafford  put  into  re- 
quisition. In  vain  did  his  masterly 
mind  fling  light  and  order  over  his 
sombrous  chaotic  subject,  and  sim- 
plify and  make  clear  to  the  whole 
country  the,  till  then,  dreary  jargon 
and  mysticism  of  financial  technical- 
ities. In  vain,  in  vain  did  he  display 
the  sweetness  of  Cicero,  the  thunder 
of  Demosthenes.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  rose,  and  coolly  turned 
all  he  had  said  into  ridicule ;  one  of 
his  squad  then  started  to  his  feet, 
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and  made  out  poor  Mr  Stafford  to  be 
a  sort  of  ministerial  swindler;  and 
the  rest  cunningly  gave  the  cue  to 
the  country,  and  raised  up  in  every 
quarter  clamorous  dissatisfaction. 
Poor  Stafford  began  to  look  haggard 
and  wasted  ;  and  the  papers  said  he 
stalked  into  the  House,  night  after 
night,  like  a  spectre.  The  hour  of 
the  Ministry  was  come.  They  were 
beaten  on  the  first  item,  in  the  com- 
mittee of  supply.  Mr  Stafford  re- 
signed in  disgust  and  indignation; 
and  that  broke  up  the  government. 

I  saw  him  the  morning  after  he  had 
formally  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  given  up  the  papers,  &c.  of  of- 
fice. He  was  pitifully  emaciated. 
The  fire  of  his  eye  was  quenched, 
his  sonorous  voice  broken.  I  could 
scarce  repress  a  tear  as  I  gazed  at 
his  sallow  haggard  features,  and  his 
languid  limbs  drawn  together  on  his 
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"  Doctor—  my  friend  !  This  fright- 
ful session  has  killed  me,  I'm  afraid  !" 
said  he.  "  I  feel  equally  wasted  in 
body  and  mind.  I  loathe  life  —  every 
thing  !" 

"I  don't  think  you've  been  fairly 
dealt  with  !  You've  been  crippled  — 
shackled  -  " 

"  Yes-^cursed  —  cursed  —  cursed  in 
my  colleagues,"  he  interrupted  me 
with  eager  bitterness  ;  "  it  is  their 
execrable  little-mindedness  and  bi- 
gotry that  have  concentrated  on  us 
the  hatred  of  the  nation.  As  for  my- 
self, I  am  sacrificed,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. I  feel  I  cannot  long  survive 
ft;  for  I  am  withered,  root  and  branch 
—withered!" 

"  Be  persuaded,  Mr  Stafford," 
said  I,  gently,  "  to  withdraw  for  a 
while,  and  recruit." 

"  Oh,  ay,  ay  —  any  whither  —  any 
whither  —  as  far  off  as  possible  from 
London  —  that's  all.  God  pity  the 
man  that  holds  office  in  these  times. 
The  talents  of  half  the  angels  in  hea- 
ven wouldn't  avail  him  !  Doctor,  I 
rave.  Forgive  me  —  I'm  in  a  morbid, 
nay,  almost  rabid  mood  of  mind. 
Foiled  at  every  point  —  others  rob- 
bing me  of  the  credit  of  my  labours 
—  sneered  at  by  fools  —  trampled  on 
by  the  aristocracy  —  oh  tut,  tut,  tut 
—fie  on  it  all  !"  *  * 

"  Have  you  seen  the  morning  pa- 
pers, Mr  Stafford  ?" 

"Not  I,  indeed.  Sick  of  their 
cant  —  lies  —  tergiversation  —  scurrili- 
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all.  I  won't  let  one  come  to  my 
house  for  a  fortnight.  'Tis  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire  that  is  consuming 
me." 

"  Ah,  but  they  represent  the  nation 
as  calling  loudly  for  your  re-instate- 
ment  in  office." 

"  Faugh— let  it  call !  Let  them  lie 
on!  I'm  done  with  them — for  the 
present." 

The  servant  brought  up  the  cards 
of  several  of  his  late  colleagues. 
"  Not  at  home,  sirrah !— Harkee — ill 
— ill,"  thundered  his  master.  I  sat 
with  him  nearly  an  hour  longer.  Oh, 
what  gall  and  bitterness  tinctured 
every  word  he  uttered!  How  his 
chafed  and  fretted  spirit  spurned  at 
sympathy,  and  despised — even  acqui- 
escence !  He  complained  heavily  of 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  expressed  his  solemn  de- 
termination— should  he  ever  return 
to  power — to  visit  them  with  his  sig- 
nal vengeance.  His  eyes  flashed  fire 
as  he  recounted  the  instance  of  one 
well-known  individual,  whom  he  had 
paid  heavily  beforehand  for  his  vote, 
by  a  sinecure,  and  by  whom  he  was 
after  all  unblushingly"  jockeyed,"  on 
the  score  of  the  salary  being  a  few 
pounds  per  annum  less  than  had 
been  calculated  on!  "  Oh,  believe 
me,"  he  continued,  "  of  all  knavish 
trafficking,  there  is  none  like  your  po- 
litical trafficking,-  of  all  swindlers, 
your  political  swindler  is  the  vilest." 
Before  I  next  saw  him,  the  new  mi- 
nistry had  been  named,  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  which  Avere 
among  Mr  Stafford's  bitterest  and 
most  contemptuous  enemies,  and  had 
spontaneously  pledged  themselves  to 
act  diametrically  opposite  to  the  po- 
licy he  had  adopted.  This  news  was 
too  much  for  him;  and  full  of  unut- 
terable fury  and  chagrin,  he  hastily 
left  town,  and,  with  all  his  family,  be- 
took himself,  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, to  a  distant  part  of  England.  I 
devoutly  hoped  that  he  had  now  had 
his  surfeit  of  politics,  and  would 
henceforth  seek  repose  in  the  domes- 
tic circle.  Lady  Emma  participated 
anxiously  in  that  wish :  she  doted  on 
her  husband  more  fondly  than  ever ; 
and  her  faded  beauty  touchingly  told 
with  what  deep  devotion  she  had 
identified  herself  with  her  husband's 
interests. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  life  of  Mr 
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interval  of  twelve  anxious  and  agita- 
ting years.  He  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  several  sessions  shone 
brilliantly  as  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Being  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  office,  his  spirits  resumed 
their  wonted  elasticity,  and  his  health 
became  firmer  than  it  had  been  for 
years — so  that  there  was  little  neces- 
sity for  my  visiting  him  on  any  other 
footing  than  that  of  friendship.  A 
close  observer  could  not  fail  to  de- 
tect the  system  of  Mr  Stafford's  Par- 
liamentary tactics.  He  subordinated 
every  thing  to  accomplish  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life.  He  took  every 
possible  opportunity,  in  eloquent  and 
brilliant  speeches,  of  familiarizing 
Parliament,  and  the  country  at  large, 
with  his  own  principles ;  dexterous- 
ly contrasting  with  them  the  narrow 
and  inconsistent  policy  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  felt  that  he  was  daily  in- 
creasing the  number  of  his  partisans 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House — and 
securing  a  prospect  of  his  speedy 
return  to  permanent  power.  I  one 
day  mentioned  this  feature,  and  told 
him  I  admired  the  way  in  which  he 
gradually  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  country. 

"Aha,  Doctor !" — he  replied  brisk- 
ly— "  to  borrow  one  of  your  own 
terms — I'm  vaccinating  the  nation !" 


July  — ,  18— .—The  star  of  Stafford 
again  Lord  of  the  Ascendant !  This 

day  have  the  seals  of  the office 

been  intrusted  to  my  gifted  friend 
Stafford,  amid  the  thunders  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  universal  gra- 
tulations  of  the  country.  He  is  vir- 
tually the  Leader  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  has  it  "  all  his  own  way"  with 
the  House.  Every  appearance  he 
makes  there  is  the  signal  for  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  applause — with,  how- 
ever, a  few  lightning-gleams  of  inve- 
terate hostility.  His  course  is  full 
of  dazzling  dangers.  There  are 
breakers  ahead — he  must  tack  about 
incessantly  amid  shoals  and  quick- 
sands. God  help  him,  and  give  him 
calmness  and  self-possession — or  he 
is  lost ! 

I  suppose  there  will  be  no  getting 
near  him,  at  least  to  such  an  insigni- 
ficant person  as  myself — unless  he 
should  unhappily  require  my  profes- 
sional services.  How  my  heart  beats 
when  I  hear  it  said  in  society,  that  he 
seems  to  feel  most  acutely  the  at- 
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tacks  incessantly  made  on  him — and 
appears  ill  every  day  !  Poor  Staf- 
ford! I  wonder  how  Lady  Emma 
bears  all  this ! 

I  hear  everywhere  that  a  tremen- 
dous opposition  is  organizing,  coun- 
tenanced in  very  high  quarters,  and 
that  he  will  have  hard  work  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  He  is  paramount 
at  present,  and  laughs  his  enemies 
to  scorn  !  His  name,  coupled  with 
almost  idolatrous  expressions  of  ho- 
mage, is  in  every  one's  mouth  of 
the  varium  et  mutabile  semper  race. 
His  pictures  are  in  every  shop  win- 
dow ;  dinners  are  given  him  every 
week ;  addresses  forwarded  from  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  freedom  of 
large  cities  and  corporations  voted 
him;  in  short,  there  is  scarce  any 
thing  said  or  done  in  public,  but 
what  Mr  Stafford's  name  is  coupled 
with  it.  *  *  * 

March  — ,  18— .—Poor  Stafford, 
baited  incessantly  in  the  House,  night 
after  night.  Can  he  stand  ?  every 
body  is  asking.  He  has  commen- 
ced the  session  swimmingly — as  the 
phrase  is.  Lady  Emma,  whom  I  ac- 
cidentally met  to-day  at  the  house  of 
a  patient — herself  full  of  feverish 
excitement — gives  me  a  sad  account 
of  Mr  Stafford.  Restless  nights — in- 
cessant sleep-talking—continual  in- 
disposition— loss  of  appetite  !  Oh, 
the  pleasures  of  politics,  the  sweets 
of  ambition ! 

Saturday. — A  strange  hint  in  one 
of  the  papers  to-day  about  Mr  Staf- 
ford's unaccountable  freaks  in  the 
House,  and  treatment  of  various 
members.  What  can  it  mean  ?  A 
fearful  suspicion  glanced  across  my 
mind — Heaven  grant  it  may  be 
groundless — on  coupling  with  this 
dark  newspaper  hint  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  some  short  time 
ago.  It  was  this.  Lady  Amelia  — 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  a  ball  gi- 
ven by  the  Duke  of ,  and  I  was 

called  in  to  attend  her.  She  had 
swooned  in  the  midst  of  the  dance, 
and  continued  hysterical  for  some 
time  after  her  removal  home.^  I  ask- 
ed her  what  had  occasioned  it  all — 
and  she  told  me  that  she  happened 
to  be  passing,  in  the  dance,  a  part  of 
the  room  where  Mr  Stafford  stood, 
who  had  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes 

to  speak  to  the   Marquis   of  . 

"  He  was  standing  in  a  thoughtful  at- 
titude," she  continued,  "  and  some- 
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how  or  another  I  attracted  his  atten- 
tion in  passing,  and  he  gave  me  one 
of  the  most  fiendish  scowls,  accom- 
panied with  a  frightful  glare  of  the 
eye,  I  ever  encountered.  It  passed 
from  his  face  in  an  instant,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  smile,  as  he  nodded 
repeatedly  to  persons  who  saluted 
him.  The  look  he  gave  me  haunted 
me,  and,  added  to  the  exhaustion  I 
felt  from  the  heat  of  the  room,  occa- 
sioned my  swooning."  Though  I  felt 
faint  at  heart  while  listening  to  her, 
I  laughed  it  off,  and  said  it  must  have 
been  fancy.  "  No,  no,  Doctor,  it  was 
not,"  she  replied, "  for  the  Marchion- 
ess of  saw  it  too,  and  no  later 

than  this  very  morning,  when  she 
called,  asked  me  if  I  had  affronted 
Mr  Stafford." 

Could  it  be  so  ?  Was  this  "  look" 
really  a  transient  ghastly  out-flashing 
of  insanity  ?  Was  his  great  mind  be- 

S inning  to  stagger  under  the  mighty 
urden  it  bore  ?  The  thought  agita- 
ted me  beyond  measure.  When  I 
coupled  the  incident  in  question  with 
the  mysterious  hint  in  the  daily  print, 
my  fears  were  awfully  corroborated. 
I  resolved  to  call  upon  Mr  Stafford 
that  very  evening.  I  was  at  his  house 
about  eight  o'clock,  but  found  he  had 
left  a  little  while  before  for  Windsor. 
The  next  morning,  however — Sunday 
— his  servant  brought  me  word  that 
Mr  Stafford  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Thither,  therefore,  I  repair- 
ed, about  half-past  eight.  On  send- 
ing up  my  name,  his  private  secreta- 
ry came  down  stairs,  and  conducted 
me  to  the  minister's  library — a  spa- 
cious and  richly  furnished  room.  Sta- 
tues stood  in  the  window-places,  and 
busts  of  British  statesmen  in  the  four 
corners.  The  sides  were  lined  with 
book-shelves,  filled  with  elegantly 
bound  volumes ;  and  a  large  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  covered 
with  tape-tied  packets,  opened  and 
unopened  letters,  &c.  &c.  &c.  A  large 
bronze  lamp  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  threw  a  peculiarly  rich 
and  mellow  light  over  the  whole — 
and  especially  the  figure  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford, who,  in  his  long  crimson  silk 
dressing-gown,  was  walking  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast.  The  first  glance  shewed 
me  that  he  was  labouring  under  high 
excitement.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
his  brilliant  eyes  glanced  restlessly 


from    beneath    his    intensely    knit 
brows. 

"  My  dear  Doctor — an  age  since  I 
saw  you  ! — Here  I  am — overwhelm- 
ed, you  see,  as  usual !"  said  he,  cor- 
dially taking  me  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  me  to  a  seat. — "  My  dear  sir, 
you  give  yourself  no  rest — you  are 
actually — you  are  rapidly  destroying 
yourself!"  said  I,  after  he  had,  in 
his  own  brief,  energetic,  and  point- 
ed language,  described  a  train  of 
symptoms  bordering  on  those  of 
brain-fever.  He  had,  unknown  to 
any  one,  latterly  taken  to  opium, 
Avhich  he  swallowed  by  stealth,  in 
large  quantities,  on  retiring  to  bed  ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say  how  that  of 
itself  was  sufficient  to  derange  the 
functions  both  of  body  and  mind. 
He  had  lost  his  appetite,  and  felt 
consciously  sinking  every  day  into 
a  state  of  the  utmost  languor  and 
exhaustion — so  much  so,  that  he  was 
reluctant  often  to  rise  and  dress,  or 
go  out.  His  temper,  he  said,  began 
to  fail  him,  and  he  grew  fretful  and 
irritable  with  every  body,  and  on 
every  occasion.  "  Doctor,  Doctor,  I 
don't  know  whether  you'll  under- 
stand me  or  not — but  every  thing 
GLARES  at  me !"  said  he.  "  Every 
object  grows  suddenly  invested  with 
personality — animation — I  can't  bear 
to  look  at  them  !— I  am  oppressed — 
I  breathe  a  rarified  atmosphere !" — 
"  Your  nervous  system  is  disturbed, 
Mr  Stafford." — "  I  live  in  a  dim 
dream — with  only  occasional  inter- 
vals of  real  consciousness.  Every 
thing  is  false  and  exaggerated  about 
me.  I  see,  feel,  think,  through  a 
magnifying  medium  —  in  a  word, 
I'm  in  a  strange,  unaccountable 
state." 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  it — even  if 
it  were  worse  ?"  said  I,  expostula- 
ting vehemently  with  him  on  his 
incessant, unmitigating  application  to 
public  business.  "  Believe  me,"  I 
concluded,  with  energy,  "  you  must 
lie  by,  or  be  laid  by." — "  Ah — good, 
that — tease !  But  what's  to  be  done? 
Must  I  resign  ?  Must  public  busi- 
ness stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
session  ?  I've  made  my  bed,  and 
must  lie  on  it." 

I  really  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
He  could  not  bear  "  preaching"  or 
"  prosing,"or  any  thing  approaching 
to  it.  I  suffered  him  to  go  on  as  he 
would — detailing  more  and  more 
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symptoms  like  those  above  men- 
tioned—clearly enough  disclosing  to 
my  reluctant  eyes,  reason  holding 
her  reins  loosely,  unsteadily  ! 

"  I  can't  account  for  it,  Doctor — 
but  I  feel  sudden  fits  of  wildness 
sometimes — but  for  a  moment — a 
second  ! — Oh,  my  Creator  !  I  hope 
all  is  yet  sound  here,  here  /"  said  he, 
pressing  his  hand  against  his  fore- 
head. He  rose  and  walked  rapidly 
to  and  fro.  "  Excuse  me,  Doctor,  I 
cannot  sit  still !"  said  he.  *  *  * 
"  Have  I  not  enough  to  upset  me  ? — 
Only  listen  to  a  tithe  of  my  troubles, 
now  ! — After  paying  almost  servile 
court  to  a  parcel  of  Parliamentary 
puppies,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  to  secure  their 

votes  on  the  bil — having  the 

boobies  here  to  dine  with  me,  and 
then  dining  with  them,  week  after 
week — sitting  down  gaily  with  fel- 
lows whom  I  utterly,  unutterably 
despise — every  one  of  the  pack  sud- 
denly turned  tail  on  me — stole,  stole, 
stole  away — every  one — and  left  me 
in  a  ridiculous  minority  of  43!"— I 
said  it  was  a  sample  of  the  annoy* 
ances  inseparable  from  office. — "Ay, 
ay,  ay !"  he  replied,  with  impetu- 
ous bitterness,  increasing  the  pace 
at  which  he  was  walking.  "  Why — 
wliy  is  it,  that  public  men  have  no 
principle — no  feeling — no  gratitude 
— no  sympathy  ?"  he  paused.  I  said, 
mildly,  that  I  hoped  the  throng  of 
the  session  was  nearly  got  through, 
that  his  embarrassments  would  di- 
minish, and  he  would  have  some 
leisure  on  his  hands. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no !— my  difficulties 
and  perplexities  increase  and  thicken 
on  every  side  ! — Great  heavens!  how 
are  we  to  get  on  ? — All  the  motions 
of  government  are  impeded — we  are 
hemmed  in — blocked  up— on  every 
side — the  state-vessel  is  surrounded 
with  closing,  crashing  icebergs  I — I 
think  I  must  quit  the  helm  ! — Look 
here,  for  instance.  After  ransacking 
all  the  arts  and  resources  of  diplo- 
macy, I  had,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  devising  a  scheme  for 
adjusting  our differences.  Se- 
veral of  the  continental  powers  have 
acquiesced — all  was  going  on  well 
— when  this  very  morning  comes  a 
courier  to  Downing  Street,  bearing  a 
civil  hint  from  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
that,  if  I  persevered  with  my  project, 
such  a  procedure  will  be  considered 


equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  ! — 
So  there  we  are  at  a  dead  stand! — 
'Tis  all  that  execrable  Metternich ! 
Subtle  devil !  He's  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  disturbances  in  Europe ! — 
Again — here,  at  home,  we  are  all  on 
our  backs  ! — I  stand  pledged  to  the 

bill.  I  will,  and  must  go  through 

with  it.  My  consistency,  popularity, 
place — all  are  at  stake  !  I'm  bound 
to  carry  it — and  only  yesterday  the 

,  and ,  and families — 

'gad  ! — half  the  Upper  House — have 
given  me  to  understand  I  must  give 

up  them,  or  the bill ! — And  then 

we  are  all  at  daggers-drawn  among 
ourselves — a  cabinet-council  like  a 

cockpit,    and   eternally 

bickering  ! — And  again — last  night 
his  Majesty  behaved  with  marked 
coolness  and  hauteur ;  and  while 
sipping  his  claret,  told  me,  with 
stern  sang-froid,  that  HIS  consent  to 

the bill  was  "  utterly  out  of  the 

question."     Must  throw  overboard 

the ,  a  measure  that  I  have  more 

at  heart  than  any  other  ! — It  is  whis- 
pered that  is  determined  to 

draw  me  into  a  duel ;  and,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  I  am  perpe- 
tually receiving  threats  of  assassina- 
tion ;  and,  in  fact,  a  bullet  hissed 
close  past  my  hat  the  other  day 
while  on  horseback,  on  my  way  to 

!  I  can't  make  the  thing  public 

— 'tis  impossible ;  and  perhaps  the 
very  next  hour  I  move  out,  I  may  be 
shot  through  the  heart ! — Oh,  God, 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Would  to 
heaven  I  had  refused  the  seals  of  the 

office ! — Doctor,  do  you  think 

— the  nonsense  of  medicine  apart — 
do  you  think  you  can  do  any  thing 
for  me  ?  Any  thing  to  quiet  the  sys- 
tem— to  cool  the  brain  ?  Would 
bleeding  do?  Bathing?  What?— 
But  mind — I've  not  much  time  for 
physic — I'm  to  open  the ques- 
tion to-morrow  night ;  and  then 
every  hour  to  dictate  fifteen  or 
twenty  letters  !  In  a  word" 

"  Colonel  Lord ,  sir,"  said  the 

servant,  appearing  at  the  door. 

"  Ah,  execrable  coxcomb !"  he 
muttered  to  me.  "  I  know  what  he 
is  come  about — he  has  badgered  me 
incessantly  for  the  last  six  weeks  ! — 
I  won't  see  him — not  at  home !"  to 
the  servant.  He  paused.  "  Stay, 
sirrah ! — beg  the  colonel  to  walk  up 
stairs."  Then  to  me,  "  The  man 
can  command  his  two  brothers' 
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votes — I  must  have  them  to-morrow 
night. — Doctor,  we  must  part,"  hear- 
ing approaching  footsteps.  "  I've 
been  raving  like  a  madman,  I  fear — 
not  a  word  to  any  one  breathing  ! — 
Ah,  colonel,  good  evening — good 
evening!"  said  he,  with  a  gaiety  and 
briskness  of  tone  and  manner  that 
utterly  confounded  me  —  walking 
and  meeting  his  visitor  hal  f-way,  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hands.  Poor 
Stafford!  I  returned  to  my  own 
quiet  home,  and  devoutly  thanked 
God,  who  had  shut  me  out  from  such 
splendid  misery,  as  I  witnessed  in 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Staf- 
ford ! 

Tuesday. — Poor  Stafford  spoke 
splendidly  in  the  House,  last  night, 
for  upwards  of  three  hours ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  reported  speech, 
a  note  was  added,  informing  the 
reader,  that  "  Mr  Stafford  was  look- 
ing better  than  they  had  seen  him 
for  some  months,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  excellent  spirits."  How  little 
did  he,  who  penned  that  note,  sus- 
pect the  true  state  of  matters — that 
Mr  Stafford  owed  his  "  better  looks" 
and  "  excellent  spirits"  to  an  intoxi- 
cating draught  of  raw  brandy,  which 
alone  enabled  him  to  face  the  House ! 
I  read  his  speech  with  agonizing  in- 
terest ;  it  was  full  of  flashing  fancy, 
and  powerful  argumentative  elo- 
quence, and  breathed  throughout  a 
buoyant  elastic  spirit,  which  nothing 
seemed  capable  of  overpowering  or 
depressing.  But  Mr  Stafford  might 
have  saved  his  trouble  and  anxiety 
— for  he  was  worsted — and  his  bill 
lost  by  an  overwhelming  majority ! 
Oh!  could  his  relentless  opponents 
have  seen  but  a  glimpse  of  what  I 
had  seen,  they  would  have  spared 
their  noble  victim  the  sneers  and 
railleries  with  which  they  pelted 
him  throughout  the  evening. 

Friday. — I  this  afternoon  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  confiden- 
tially with  Mr  Stafford's  private 
secretary,  who  corroborated  my 
worst  fears,  by  communicating  his 
own,  and  their  reasons,  amounting 
to  infallible  evidence,  that  Mr  Staf- 
ford was  beginning  to  give  forth 
scintillations  of  madness.  He  would 
sometimes  totally  lose  his  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  had  done  during  the 
day,  and  dictate  three  answers  to 
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the  same  letter.  He  would,  at  the 
public  office,  sometimes  enter  into 
a  strain  of  conversation  with  his 
astounded  underlings,  so  absurd  and 
imprudent,  disclosing  the  profound- 
est  secrets  of  state,  as  must  have 
inevitably  and  instantly  ruined  him, 
had  he  not  been  surrounded  by  those 
who  were  personally  attached  to 

him.  Mr communicated  various 

other  little  symptoms  of  the  same 
kind.  Mr  Stafford  was  once  on  his 
way  down  to  the  House,  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown, and  could  be  persuaded 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  only  to 
return  and  change  it.  He  would 
sometimes  go  down  to  his  country- 
house,  and  receive  his  lady  and 
children  with  such  an  extravagant— 
such  a  frantic  display  of  spirit  and 
gaiety,  as  at  first  delighted,  then  sur- 
prised, and  finally  alarmed  Lady 
Emma  into  a  horrid  suspicion  of  the 
real  state  of  her  husband's  mind. 

I  was  surprised  early  one  morn- 
ing by  his  coachman's  calling  at  my 
house,  and  desiring  to  see  me  alone : 
and  when  he  was  shewn  into  my  pre- 
sence, with  a  flurried  manner,  many 
apologies  for  his  "  boldness,"  and  en- 
treaties— somewhat  Hibernian,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  wording — that  I  "  would 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  what  he 
said" — he  told  me  that  his  master's 
conduct  had  latterly  been  "  very  odd 
and  queer-like."  That  on  getting 
into  his  carriage,  on  his  return  from 
the  House,  Mr  Stafford  would  di- 
rect him  to  drive  five  or  six  miles 
into  the  country,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed — then  back  again — then  to 
some  distant  part  of  London,  with- 
out once  alighting,  and  with  no  ap- 
parent object;  so  that  it  was  some- 
times five  or  six,  or  even  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they 
got  home  !  "  Last  night,  sir,"  he  add- 
ed, "  master  did  'som'mut  uncom- 
mon 'stroardinary — he  told  me  to 
drive  to  Greenwhich — and  when  I 
gets  there,  he  bids  me  pull  up  at 

the ,  and  get  him  a  draught  of 

ale — and  then  he  drinks  a  sup,  and 
tells  me  and  John  to  finish  it — and 
then  turn  the  horses'  heads  back 
again  for  town!" — I  gave  the  man 
half  a  guinea,  and  solemnly  enjoined 
him  to  keep  what  he  had  told  me  a 
profound  secret. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  steps 
could  we  take  ?  How  deal  with  such 
a  public  man  as  Mr  Stafford  ?  I  felt 
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myself  in  a  fearful  dilemma.  Should 
I  communicate  candidly  with  Lady 
Emma  ?  I  thought  it  better,  on  the 
whole,  to  wait  a  little  longer — and 
was  delighted  to  find,  that  as  public 
business  slackened  a  little,  and  Mr 
Stafford  carried  several  favourite 
measures  very  successfully,  and  with 
comparatively  little  effort,  he  inter- 
mitted his  attention  to  business,  and 
was  persuaded  into  spending  the  re- 
cess at  the  house  of  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, a  score  or  two  miles  from 
town — whose  enchanting  house  and 
grounds,  and  magnificent  hospitali- 
ties, served  to  occupy  Mr  Stafford's 
mind  with  bustling  and  pleasurable 
(thoughts.  Such  a  fortnight's  inter- 
val did  wonders  for  him.  Lady 
Emma,  whom  I  had  requested  to 
write  frequently  to  me  about  him, 
represented  things  more  and  more 
|  cheerfully  in  every  succeeding  letter 
j— saying,  that  the  "distressingjftz^Aft- 
>»m,"  which  Mr  Stafford  had  occa- 
jsionally  evinced  in  town,  had  totally 
I  disappeared ;  that  every  body  at  — — 
[House  was  astonished  at  the  elasti- 
|city  and  joyousness  of  Mr  Stafford's 
spirits,  and  the  energy  almost  amount- 
ing to  enthusiasm,  with  which  he 
i  entered  into  the  glittering  gaieties 
j  and  festivities  that  were  going  on 
j  around  him.  "  He  was  the  life  and 
|  soul  of  the  party."  He  seemed  de- 
termined to  banish  business  from  his 
thoughts,  at  least  for  a  while ;  and 
when  a  chance  allusion  was  made  to 
it,  would  put  it  off  gaily  with — "  suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of." All  this  filled  me  with  conso^ 
lation.  I  dismissed  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  latterly  harassed  my 
mind  concerning  him,  and  heartily 
thanked  God  that  Mr  Stafford's  splen- 
did powers  seemed  likely  to  be  yet 
long  spared  to  the  country — that  the 
hovering  fiend  was  beaten  off  from 
his  victim — might  it  be  for  ever  I 

The  House  at  length  resumed  ;  Mi- 
Stafford  returned  to  town,  and  all  his 
weighty  cares  again  gathered  around 
him.  Hardly  a  few  days  had  elapsed, 
before  he  delivered  one  of  the  long- 
est, calmest,  most  argumentative 
speeches  which  had  ever  fallen  from 
him.  Indeed  it  began  to  be  com- 
monly remarked,  that  all  he  said  in 
the  House  wore  a  matter-of-fact  bu- 
siness-like air,  which  nobody  could 
have  expected  from  him.  All  this  was 
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encouraging.  The  measure  which 
he  brought  forward  in  the  speech 
last  alluded  to,  was  hotly  contested, 
inch  by  inch,  in  the  House,  and  at 
last,  contrary  even  to  his  own  ex- 
pectations, carried,  though  by  an 
inconsiderable  majority.  All  his 
friends  congratulated  him  on  his  tri- 
umph. 

"  Yes,  I  HAVE  triumphed  at  last," 
he  said,  emphatically,  as  he  left  the 
House.  He  went  home,  late  at  night, 
and  alarmed — confounded  his  do- 
mestics by  calling  them  all  up,  and 
— it  is  lamentable  to  have  to  record 
such  things  of  such  a  man — insisting 
on  their  illuminating  the  House — 
candles  in  every  window — in  front 
and  behind  !  It  was  fortunate  that 
Lady  Emma  and  her  family  had  not 

yet  returned  from  House,  to 

witness  this  unequivocal  indica- 
tion of  returning  insanity.  He  him- 
self personally  assisted  at  the  ridi- 
culous task  of  lighting  the  candles, 
and  putting  them  in  the  windows; 
and  when  it  was  completed,  actually 
harangued  the  assembled  servants 
on  the  signal  triumph  he  and  the 
country  had  obtained  that  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
cluded by  ordering  them  to  extin- 
guish the  lights,  and  adjourn  to  the 
kitchen  to  supper,  when  he  would 
presently  join  them,  and  give  them 
a  dozen  of  wine !  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word;  yes,  Mr  Stafford  sat 
at  the  head  of  his  confounded  ser- 
vants— few  in  number,  on  account 
of  the  family's  absence,  and  engaged 
in  the  most  uproarious  hilarity !  For- 
tunately, most  fortunately,  his  con- 
duct was  unhesitatingly  attributed 
to  intoxication — in  which  condition 
he  was  really  carried  to  bed  at  an 
advanced  hour  in  the  morning,  by 
those  whom  nothing  but  their  bash- 
ful fears  had  saved  from  being  simi- 
larly overcome  by  the  wine  they  had 
been  drinking.  All  this  was  told  me 
by  the  coachman,  who  had  commu- 
nicated with  me  formerly — and  with 
tears,  for  he  was  an  old  and  faithful 
servant.  He  assiduously  kept  up 
among  his  fellow- servants  the  notion 
that  their  master's  drunkenness  was 
the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  beha- 
viour. 

I  called  on  him  the  day  after,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  his  library,  dic- 
tating to  his  secretary,  whom  he 
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directed  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  I 
entered.  He  then  drew  his  chair 
close  to  mine,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Doctor,  would  you  believe  it," 
said  he,  "  I  was  horridly  drunk  last 
night — I  can't  imagine  how — and  am 
sure  I  did  something  or  other  very 
absurd  among  the  servants.  I  dare 
not,  of  course,  ash  any  of  them — and 
am  positively  ashamed  to  look  even 
my  valet  in  the  face !" 
.  "  Poh,  poh — Semel  insanivimus 
omnes,"  I  stammered,  attempting 
to  smile — scarce  knowing  what  to 
say. 

"  Don't — don't  desert  me,  Doc- 
tor!"— he  sobbed,  clasping  my  hand, 
and  looking  sorrowfully  in  my  face 
— "  Don't  you  desert  me,  my  tried 
friend.  Every  body  is  forsaking  me ! 
— the  King  hates  me — the  Commons 
despise  me — the  people  would  have 
my  blood,  if  they  dared ! — And  yet 
why  ? — What  have  I  done  ?— God 
knows,  I  have  done  every  thing  for 
the  best — indeed,  indeed  I  have  !" 
— I  continued  grasping  his  hand  in 
silence. 

"  There's  a  terrible  plot  hatching 
against  me ! — Hush  !"  He  rose,  and 
bolted  the  door.  "  Did  you  see  that 
fellow  whom  I  ordered  out  on  your 
entrance  ?" — naming  his  private  se- 
cretary— "Well,  that  infamous  fellow 
thinks  he  is  to  succeed  me  in  my  of- 
fice, and  has  actually  gained  over  the 
King  and  several  of  the  aristocracy 
to  his  interest!" 

'  "  Nonsense —  nonsense — stuff ! — 
You  have  tvine  in  your  head,  Mi- 
Stafford,"  said  I,  angrily,  trying  to 
choke  down  my  emotions. 

"  No,  sir — sober  enough  now,  Doc- 
tor   .  I'll  tell  you  what  (albeit 

unused  to  the  melting  mood)  has 
thus  overcome  me  :  Lady  Emrna  fa- 
vours the  scoundrel !  They  corre- 
spond !  My  children,  even,~are  gain- 
ed over  ! — But  Emma,  my  wife,  my 
love,  who  could  have  thought  it!" 
*  *  *  I  succeeded  in  calming 
him,  and  he  began  to  converse  on 
different  subjects,  although  the  fiend 

was  manifest  again  !    "  Doctor , 

I'll  intrust  you  with  a  secret — a  state 
secret !  You  must  know  that  I  have 
long  entertained  the  idea  of  uniting 
all  the  European  states  into  one  vast 
republic,  and  have  at  last  arranged 
a  scheme  which  will,  I  think,  be  un- 
hesitatingly adopted.  I  have  written 


[May 


to  Prince  on  the  subject,  an< 

expect  his  answer  soon !  Isn't  it ; 
grand  thought!"  I  assented,  of  course 
"  It  will  emblazon  my  name  in  th< 
annals  of  eternity,  beyond  all  Romai 
and  all  Grecian  fame,"  he  continued 
waving  his  hand  oratorically ;  "  bu 
I've  been — yes,  yes — premature  !— 
My  secret  is  safe  with  yout  Docto 

"  Oh,  certainly !"  I  replied,  with  ; 
melancholy  air,  uttering  a  deep  sigh 

"  But  now  to  business.     I'll  tel 
you  why  I've  sent  for  you."     I  ha(  I 
called  unasked,  as  the  reader  wil  I 
recollect.    "  I'll  tell  you,"  he  conti  1 
nued,  taking  my  hand  affectionately  I 

"  Doctor  ,  I  have  known  yot  I 

now  for  many  years,  ever  since  wi  I 
were  at  Cambridge  together,"  (mjl 
heart  ached  attherecollection,)  "  am  I 
we  have  been  good  friends  ever  since  I 
I  have  noticed  that  you  have  neve:  I 
asked  a  favour  from  me  since  I  knew 
you.     Every  one  else  has  teased  mi 
— but  I  have  never  had  a  reques 
preferred  me  from   you,   my  deal 
friend."     He  burst  into  tears,  mint 
very  nearly  overflowing.    There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  Mr  Staf- 
ford— the  great,  the  gifted  Mr  Staf- 
ford, was  sitting  before  me  in  a  statt 
of  idiotcy  ! — of  MADNESS  !       I   fel 
faint  and  sick  as  he  proceeded.— 
"  Well !    I  thank  God  I  have  it  nou 
in  my  power  to  reward  you — to  of- 
fer  you   something  that  will   full} 
show  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  mj 
unlimited  confidence  in  your  talents 
and  integrity.    I  have  determined  U 
recall  our  ambassador  at  the  court  ol 

,  and  shall  supply  his  place"— 

he  looked  at  me  with  a  good-natured 

smile — "  by  my  friend  Dr !"  H« 

leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  eyed 
me  with  a  triumphant,  a  gratified 
air,  evidently  preparing  himself  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  my  thanks.  In 
one  instant,  however,   "   a   change 
came  o'er  the  aspect  of  his  dream." 
His  features  grew  suddenly  disturb- 
ed, now  flushed,  now  pale  ;  his  man 
ner  grew  restless  and  embarrasset 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  a  lucid  ir 
terval  had  occurred,  that  a  consciot 
ness  of  his  having  been  either  saying 
or  doing  something  very  absurd,  haj 
that  instant  flashed  across  his  mine 

"  Ah,  I  see,  Doctor !"  he  rest 

med,  in  an  altered  tone,  speaking  h« 
sitatingly,  while  a  vivid  glance  she 
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j  rom  his  eye  into  my  very  soul,  as 

hough  he  would  see  whether  I  had 

it  detected  the  process  of  thought  which 

i  ad  passed  through  his  mind,  "  you 

[  jok  surprised — ha,  ha  ! — and  well 

•  ou  may  !     But  now  I'll  explain  the 

idclle.     You  must  know  that  Lord 

is  expecting  to  be  our  new  am- 

assador,  and  in  fact  I  must  offer  it 

irn ;  but — but — I  wish  to  pique  him 

ato  declining  it,  when  I'll  take  of- 

3nce — by — by  telling  him — hinting 

arelessly,  that  one  ofmy  friends  had 

ic  prior  refusal  of  it!" 

Did  not  the  promptitude  and  plau- 

ibility  of  this  pretext  savour  of  mad- 

i  ess  ?     He  hinted  soon  after  that  he 

.!  ad  much  business  in  hand,  and  I 

',  dthdrew.     I  fell  back  in  my  car- 

,  iage,  and  resigned  myself  to  bitter 

nd  agonizing  reflections  on|the  scene 

had  just  quitted.     What  was  to  be 

.  one  ?     Mr  Stafford,  by  some  extra- 
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vagant   act,   might   comu.it  himself 
frightfully  with  public  affairs. 

Lady  Emma,  painful  as  the  task 
was,  must  be  written  to.  Measures 
MUST  now  be  had  recourse  to.  The 
case  admitted  of  no  farther  doubt. 
Yes— this  great  man  must  be  put 
into  constraint,  and  that  immediately. 
In  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts,  I  scarce 
knew  what  to  decide  on ;  but  at  last 
I  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  the 

houses  of  Sir ,  and  Dr ,  and 

consult  with   them  on  the   proper 
course  to  be  pursued. 

*  *  *  # 
Oh,  God  !— Oh,  horror  !— Oh,  my 

unhappy  soul! — Despair!     Hark — 
what  do  I  hear  ? — Do  I  hear  aright— 

*  #  *  * 
Have  I  SEEN  aright— or  is  it  all  a 
dream?— Shall   I  wake  to-morrow, 
and  find  it  false  'J. 


SOTHEBY'S  HOMER. 
CRITIQUE  II. 


READER,  beautiful  or  brave  !  lend 
s  your  ears,  while  again  we  seek  to 
old  with  you  converse  high  about 
Id  Homer  and  the  Heroic  Age. 
'hese  are  mechanical  times  in  which 
relive;  those  knew  no  machinery 
ut  of  the  gods.  Now,  Science,  the 
Dn  of  Intellect,  is  sole  sovereign ; 
len,  the  Muses,  daughters  of  Me- 
lory,  queenlike  reigned  on  earth, 
'hree  thousand  years  ago,  Rhapso- 
ists  roamed  o'er  continent  and  isle 
-all  last  summer  we  saw  not  so 
mch  as  a  poetical  pedlar.  Reason 
i  our  idol  now — we  bow  down  to  it, 
ad  worship  it;  and  Imagination, 
iiough  she  still  have  a  dwelling-place 
i  the  world  of  Poetry,  has  been  ba- 
ished  from  life. 

We,  however,  the  Magicians,  hold 
y  another  creed.  We  rejoice  in 
jeing — we  shall  not  say  how  far — 
lehind  the  age  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, we  flourish.  The  president  of 

mechanic's  institution,  in  the  sub- 
rbs  of  a  hardware  town,  does  not 
teem  to  us  the  beau  ideal  of  human- 
,;y.  The  schoolmaster  who  is  now 
ften  abroad — when  he  ought  to  be 
t  home — is  less  an  object  of  our  ad- 
liration  than  many  an  unlettered 
wain  who  lived  before  Cadmus.  We 


can  see  much  to  rejoice  in,  through- 
out the  ongoings  even  of  that  life, 

"  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
ran  ;" 

but  then  it  is  that  our  hearts  burn 
within  us,  when  that  barbarian, 

"  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle," 

brings  before  our  eyes  a  whole  host 
of  barbarians,  some  of  them  "  dark 
with  excessive  bright" — Agamemnon 
and  Achilles — for  specimen  or  ex- 
ample— who,  glaring  on  that  Devoted 
City,  had  pitched  their  innumerous 
tents  by  the  sounding  sea.  Yes — all 
the  heroes  of  that  age  were  but  bar- 
barians ;  and  so  must  have  been  the 
divinities  they  worshipped,  and  from 
whose  "  shining  loins"  some  of  them 
had  strongly  sprung.  The  high-brow- 
ed Maid  vainly  imagined  the  God- 
dess of  Wisdom  was  but  a  barbarian ; 
though  the  delight  of  heaven  and 
earth — no  better  was  Venus  ;  nor  Ju- 
no, when  to  the  smiles  of  Jove  she 

"  Roll'd  the  large  orbs  of  her  majestic 
eyes  !" 

And  what  else  was  Jove  himself,  with 
his  knowing  knack  of  nodding,  &c., 
but  the  barbarian  king  of  a  barbarian 
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heaven  ?  Or  Apollo,  nathless  his  ce- 
lestial beauty,  the  far-shooting  god  ? 
Barbarians  like  themselves  too,  were 
all  their  messengers  and  all  their  mi- 
nisters. Witness,  in  particular,  those 
two— Hebe,  the  Morn-faced,  and  Iris, 
the  Rainbow.  Then  their  language  ! 
Look  at  it  in  their  own  A«/J«; — and  you 
pity  alike  the  poorgods  and  men,  when 
you  think  that  the  best  among  them 
went  gabbling  to  their  graves,  or, 
more  melancholy  still,  as  they  thought 
to  all  eternity — something  they  chose 
to  call  Greek !  Yes,  yes,  yes,  it  is 
well  known  now  to  the  very  braziers 
of  Birmingham  that  they  were  all 
barbarians.  Vulcan  could  not  have 
shewn  his  face  at  Sheffield — all  the 
smiths  would  have  smiled  sardoni- 
cally at  the  Shield  he  fashioned  for 
the  Son  of  Thetis,  and  called  it  a 
clumsy  concern.  What  was  Argive 
Helen  at  her  Sidonian  loom,  in  the 
palace  of  Alexander  the  Fair  in  state- 
ly-structured Troy,  to  a  spinning- 
jenny  in  a  manufactory  at  Salford  ? 
Still,  why !  oh  why !  with  all  the 
scorn  expressed  by  this  civilized 
age,  of  that  age  of  barbarians,  con- 
tinue men  inconsistently  still  to  talk 
of  the  "  tale  of  Troy  divine  ?"  And 
how  happens  it  that  on  the  shoulders 
of  shifting  Savoyards  you  see,  among 
a  host  of  heads^  hoisted  along  through 
the  streets  of  all  the  cities,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  very  centre,  the  most  awful 
of  them  all,  the  head  of  old  Homer  ? 
But  no  more  prosing ;  let  us  come 
at  once  to  our  predestined  Selections 
from  Sotheby  and  other  worthies, 
who  have  striven  in  spirit  with  the 
strength,  stateliness,  and  solemnity, 
or  in  spirit  delivered  themselves  up 
to  the  softness,  sweetness,  sadness,— 
for  in  all  these  different  delights  is 
it  indeed  divine,-— of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  Iliad.  We  have  sat  at  the 
knees  of  Professor  Young,  looking 
up  to  his  kindling  or  shaded  counte- 
nance, while  that  "old  man  eloquent" 
gave  life  to  every  line,  till  Hector  and 
Andromache  seemed  to  our  imagina- 
tion standing  side  by  side  beneath  a 
radiant  rainbow  glorious  on  a  show- 
ery heaven — such,  during  his  inspira- 
tion, was  the  creative  power  of  the 
majesty  and  the  beauty  of  their  smiles 
and  tears.  That  was  long,  long  ago,  in 
the  Greek  class  of  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  though  that  bright  scholar's 
Greek  was  Scotch  Greek,  and  in  all 
its  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  some 


of  its  consonants  too,  especially  thi  i 
glorious  guttural  that  sounds  in  locA; 
— all  unlike  the  English  Greek  tha 
soon  afterwards,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Magdalen  Tower,  the  fairest  of  a! 
Oxford's  stately  structures,  was  poui 
ed  mellifluous  on  our  delighted  ea 
from  the  lips  of  President  llouth,  th 
Erudite  and  the  Wise, — still  hath  th 
music  of  that  "  repeated  strain" 
charm  to  our  souls,  remembering 
of  "  life's  morning  march  when  ou 
spirits  were  young,"  and  when  w 
could  see,  even  as  with  our  bodil 
eyes,  things  far  away  in  space  o 
time,  and  Troy  hung  visibly  befor 
us,  even  as  the  sun-setting  cloudf 
Therefore  till  death  shall  we  love  th 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  if 
understand  it  not,  then  indeed  has  ou 
whole  life  been  vainer  than  the  sha 
dow  of  a  dream. 

During  Four  Books  earth  and  hea 
ven  have  been  tumulted  by  battles 
But  now  there  is  a  pause  in  the  Figh 
—a  priest^imposed  pause — for  He 
lenus,  you  know,  is  the  chief  Augur  o 
Troy,  the  metropolitan  Bishop,  Blom 
field  and  Howley  in  one,  and  he  ha 
commanded  Hector  to  return  to  thi 
city,  in  order  to  appointa  solemn  pro 
cession  of  the  Queen  and  the  Trojai 
matrons  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  t< 
entreat  her  to  remove  from  the  fiel< 
the  dreadful  Diomed.  Hector  obeyi 
— leaps  from  his  car — vibrating  hit 
spears,  slays  the  Greeks — and  ex 
horting  the  Trojans,  and  their  "  far 
called  far-famed  allies,"  to  stand  firn 
till  his  return  from  Troy,  as  Home; 
and  Sotheby  tell  us — 
"  Around  him,  passing  from  the  battle 

field, 

Cast  the  circumference  of  his  bossy  shield 
Whose  sable  border,  as  he  forward  sprang 
Clashed  on  his  neck,  and  on  his  anklet 

rang." 

Behold,  now,  reader  heroic  01 
heroine,  the  two  Battles  lowering 
aloof,  beneath  the  very  walls,  with 
but  a  short  green  space  between — r 
stately  stage,  is  it  not,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  high  drama  ?  Tht 
whole  house  is  thrown  into  the  pit 
and  both  armies  can  see  and  hear  tc 
a  man.  Overhead  are  the  aerial  gal- 
leries, filled  with  the  gods.  And 
should  Jove  thunder,  the  flash  and 
the  crash  of  his  electricity  will  be 
something  superior  to  either  John 
Dennis'  or  Harry  Brougham's,  though 
neither  of  them,  in  its  way,  is  mucfc 
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amiss ;  bear  witness  in  "a  thousand  the  late  John  Kemble.  Nor  deem  that 
bottles  the  sudden  sourness  of  much  these  similitudes  sink  the  grandeur 
email-beer.  No  need  for  Jupiter,  of  the  scene  or  of  its  actors;  for 
when  he  brandishes  his  bolts,  to  cry,  Keen,  had  he  fought  at  Troy,  small 
"  that's  my  thunder  !"  as  he  is,  would  have  been  a  sweep- 
Who  then  shall  dare,  "  insupport-  ing  swordsman ;  and  Kemble,  with  a 
ably  their  steps  advance,"  to  enact  pair  of  spears,  would  have  been  a 
their  swelling  parts  on  such  a  stage  ?  fearful  and  an  effulgent  form.  This 
Well-graced  actors  must  they  be,  is  far  from  being  their  first  appear- 
whose  prattle  shall  not  be  tedious ;  ance  on  any  stage ;  and  their  parts 
and  lo  !  Diomed,  second  only  to  have  always  been  in  deepest  tragedy. 
Achilles,  to  represent  the  Greeks ;  Stars  are  they — and  never  have  they 
and  for  the  Trojans,  Glaucus,  no  acted  to  empty  houses,  save  to  those 
sorry  substitute  for  Hector — men  of  themselves  have  thinned,  making 
deeds  both,  as  well  as  words ;  with  "  lanes  through  largest  families,"  like 
them  'tis  a  word  and  a  blow — the  hurricanes  through  corn  or  trees.  Si- 
blow  first,  and  sheer  smite  their  lence  !  The  play  is  going  to  begin ; 
swords,  likelightningthe  oak-splitter,  for  hark  !  a  solitary  trumpet — blown 
Diomed,  fierce,  fiery,  and  furious,  is  by  Sotheby — given  to  his  hand  by 
like  Edmund  Kean — Glaueus,  digni-  Homer, 
fiedin  his  dreadfulness,  reminds  us  of 

"  Now  Glaucus'  spirit,  and  Tydides'  rage, 
Rush'd  in  the  van  infuriate  to  engage  ; 
But  ere  they  clash'd  in  arms,  stroke  threat'ning  stroke, 
Foremost  the  son  of  Tydeus  silence  broke  : 
'  Who  art  thou,  bravest  chief?  now  first  beheld — 
Thou  by  no  son  of  mortal  mould  excelPd — 
Thou,  whose  stern  confidence  thus  rashly  shown, 
The  vengeance  of  my  spear  confronts  alone. 
Ill-fated  are  the  sires  whose  offspring  dare 
The  measure  of  their  force  with  mine  compare. 
But,  if  descending  from  Jove's  bright  abode, 
Thou  tread'st  on  earth,  I  strive  not  'gainst  a  god. 
Lycurgus,  Dryan's  son,  of  mortal  birth, 
Who  warr'd  against  the  gods,  soon  past  from  earth. 
Madman  !  who  chas'd  through  Nyssa's  sacred  grove, 
Those  who  o'er  Bacchus  hung  with  nurturing  love. 
They,  all  at  once,  each  thyrsus  on  the  ground 
Cast,  as  Lycurgus'  ox-goad  dealt  the  wound ; 
Nor  less  alarm'd,  the  god,  with  headlong  leap, 
Fled  from  his  rage  and  plung'd  beneath  the  deep, 
Where,  in  her  bosom,  Thetis  shelter  gave, 
And  hid  his  terror  in  her  inmost  cave. 
But  the  dire  hate  of  heav'n,  and  vengeful  Jove, 
Doom'd  him  in  sightless  wretchedness  to  rove- 
Not  long :  so  swift  the  stroke  of  vengeance  burst 
On  his  proud  brow,  by  men  and  gods  accurst. 
If,  then,  a  god  thou  art,  I  shun  thy  might : 
If  mortal,  now  come  forth  to  mortal  fight. 
Come — and  if  aught  of  earth  sustain  thy  breath, 
This  arm  now  hurls  thee  to  the  gates  of  death.' " 

Is  not  that  noble?     Nor  need  you  of  noblest  daring,  breathing  deliberate 

much  lament,  here,  that  you  cannot  valour,  as  you  turn  your  wondering 

read  the  original,  if  so  it  be  that,  like  eyes  towards  that  other  hero  who, 

Shakspeare,  you  "  have  no  Greek;"  Diomed  thought,  might  be  a  god.  So 

for  Sotheby  is  here  of  himself  suffi-  see  and  hear  Glaucus. 
cient  to  raise  your  spirit  to  the  height 

To»  §'  ctv 
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"  '  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire»Nt«. 

Replied  the  chief,  '  can  Tydens*  son  require  ? 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 

Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies  ; 

They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise  ; 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay  ; 

So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  past  away. 

But  if  thou  still  persist  to  reach  my  birth, 

Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  spacious  earth.'  " 

COWPER. 

"  To  whom  the  illustrious  Lycian  chief  replied,— 

'  Why  asks  the  brave  Tydides  whence  am  I  ? 

For,  as  the  leaves,  so  springs  the  race  of  man. 

Chill  blasts  shake  down  the  leaves,  and  warmed  anew 

By  vernal  airs,  the  grove  puts  forth  again  ; 

Age  after  age,  so  man  is  born  and  dies. 

Yet  if  intelligence  of  my  descent 

Engage  thy  wish,  a  theme  to  many  known,'  "  &c. 

SOTHEBY. 

"  He  spake,  and  Glaucus  answered  :  —  '  Why  enquire 
Whence,  from  what  race  I  sprung,  and  who  my  sire  ? 
Men,  like  the  leaves,  that  flourish  and  decay, 
Race  after  race  come  forth,  and  die  away. 
Autumnal  gales  here  strew  with  leaves  the  plain, 
There  Spring's  soft  breaih  new-robes  the  branch  again. 
Thus  change  the  vital  tides  —  wave  follows  wave  ; 
Here  life,  there  death,  the  cradle  and  the  grave  ! 
But  since  thy  wish,  brave  chief!  my  lineage  hear, 
The  far-famed  race  that  distant  realms  revere.'  " 


Of  these  three  fine  translations  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  because 
Bible-like,  passages  in  ancient  poe- 
try,  Sotheby's  is,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  ;  yet  is  the  original 
better  than  them  all  —  because  more 
Bible-like.  Pope  felt  the  passage 
when  he  said,  "  there  is  a  noble  gra- 
vity  in  the  beginning  of  this  speech 
of  Glaucus,  according  to  the  true  style 
of  antiquity.  '  Few  and  evil  are  our 
days.'  This  beautiful  thought  of  our 
author,  whereby  the  race  of  man  are 
compared  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  is 
celebrated  by  Simonides,  in  a  fine 
fragment  extant  in  Stoba3us.  The 


same  thought  may  be  found  in  Ec- 
clesiastes,  almost  in  the  same  words, 
'  as  of  the  green  leaves  on  a  thick 
tree,  some  fall  and  some  grow,  so  in 
the  generations  of  flesh  and  blood, 
one  cometh  to  an  end,  and  another 
is  born.'  "  Pope  then  says,  that  the 
reader,  who  has  seen  so  many  pas- 
sages  imitated  from  Homer  by  suc- 
ceeding  poets,  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  see  one  of  an  ancient  poet 
which  Homer  has  here  imitated; 
this  is  a  fragment  of  Musa?us  pre- 
served  by  Clemens  Alexandrimis,  in 
his  Stromata  : 


Who,  where,  and  when,  was  Mu- 
szeus?  All  of  him  but  his  shining  name, 
we  fear,  is  in  oblivion.  He  was  not, 
as  Pope  thought,  anterior  to  Homer, 
For  while  you  read  Homer,  always 
remember,  as  Dr  Blair  and  Mr  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge  have  told  us,  that 
the  Iliad  is  the  oldest  poetry  save  that 
of  the  Bible.  But  if  it  were  not,  no- 


bodynoofl  steal  leaves  —  or  images  of 
leaves.  F6r  we  all  see,  hear,  feel,  and 
know.that  they  are  our  brethren.  Life 
is  a  tree  —  and  when  all  its  sap  is  dry, 
and  the  last  leaf,  alias  the  last  man, 
has  dropt  sere  from  its  last  withered 
branch,  then  will  the  old  trunk  itself 
be  flutig  into  the  final  fire. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  Pope  speak- 
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ing  in  such  a  true  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tural simplicity  of  the  old  poem. 
Nor  has  he  here  failed  in  embuing 
with  it  his  own  sounding  strain,  al- 
though not  to  the  degree  one  might 
have  hoped  and  expected  from  the 
fine  feeling  of  his  illustrations.  He 
makes  another  remark  on  this  pas- 
sage, which  points  out  in  it  a  peculiar 
beauty  —  a  beauty  appropriate  to  the 
person  who  utters  it.  Though  the 
passage,  he  says,  be  justly  admired 
for  its  beauty  in  this  obvious  applica- 
tion to  the  mortality  and  succession 
of  human  life,  it  seems,  however,  de- 
signed by  the  poet  in  this  place  as  a 
proper  emblem  of  the  transitory 
state,  not  of  man,  but  of  families, 
which  being,  by  their  misfortunes 
or  follies,  fallen  or  decayed,  do  again, 
in  a  happier  season,  revive  and  flou- 
rish in  the  fame  and  virtues  of  their 
posterity.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  direct 
answer  to  what  Diomed  had  asked, 
as  well  as  a  proper  preface  to  what 
Glaucus  relates  of  his  own  family, 
which,  having  been  extinct  in  Co- 
rinth, had  recovered  new  life  in 
Lycia. 

Cowper  has  attempted  intense  li- 
teralness  —  and  has  succeeded,  per- 
haps, as  far  as  success  was  possible. 
A  slight  tinge  of  beauty  is  all  his  ver- 
sion wants  to  be  perfect. 

Sotheby's  verses  have  that  tinge- 
not  a  slight  one  —  of  beauty  ;  yet  are 
they  not  perfect  —  because  not  in- 
tensely literal  —  like  Cowper's.  In 
Homer,  the  similitude  of  men  to  leaves 
is  given  in  one  line,  and  illustrated 
in  three.  The  one  line  —  as  good  a 
one  as  ever  was  written  —  is  the  text, 
the  other  three  are  the  sermon  ;  and 
'tis  a  better  sermon  (independently 
of  its  shortness)  than  any  (however 
long)  that  we  have  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject since  Christmas,  or  indeed  be- 
fore it.  But  Sotheby  confuses  text 
and  sermon  —  and  that  is  a  flaw  in  the 
integrity  of  his  translation.  Else,  'tis 
a  sweet  and  solemn  discourse  of  most 
excellent  music.  Buthownow?  What 
is  this?  Homer's  last  line  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a  practical  conclusion, 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  text,  in- 
troduced by  an  impressive  *Q,?. 


But  Sotheby,  who  hitherto  has 
been  as  simply  and  severely  Scrip- 
tural almost  as  Homer  or  Solomon, 
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changes  suddenly, and  without  warn- 
ing, and  without  temptation — nay,  in 
the  face  of  all  temptation — into  a 
Christian  philosopher,  which  the  son 
of  Seven  was  not,  nor  yet  the  son 
of  David,  and  says — 

"  Thus  change  the  vital  tides,  wave  fol- 
lows wave, 
Here  life,  there  death,  the  cradle  and  the 

grave !" 

These  are  fine  lines — not  weeds, 
but  flowers — yet  they  "  have  no  busi- 
ness there"  on  men's  tombs.  Was  the 
spirit  of  Sotheby  not  satisfied  with 
the  image  shewn  it  by  Homer?  What 
alliance,  in  such  inspired  melancholy 
mood,  between  the  budding,  blow- 
ing, fading,  and  falling  of  leaves,  and 
the  change  of  vital  tides,  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  waves  on  waves  ?  None. 
Besides,  in  itself,  the  "  change  of  vital 
tides"  is  not  a  good  expression.  It 
but  faintly  and  obscurely  tells  of  ebb 
and  flow.  While, 
"  Here  life,  there  death,  the  cradle  and 

the  grave  !" 

though  fine  in  itself,  is  another  new 
image  still — or,  rather,  two  new 
images.  And  we  doubt  if  the  latter, 
"  cradle  and  the  grave,"  be  Homeric, 
or  indeed  Greek  at  all.  A  Christian, 
grave  is,  even  in  shape,  like  a  Chris- 
tian cradle,  only  it  has  no  rocking 
keel — it  creaks  not,  and  is  still;  but 
a  heathen,  or  pagan  cradle,  we  sus- 
pect, was  most  unlike  a  heathen  or 
pagan  grave ;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
asked,  did  a  cradle  ever  swing  to  and 
fro,  or  motionless  contain  the  infant 
Diomed  or  Glaucus  ?  Or  did  they 
not  lie  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
mother,  or  nurse,  sprawling  and. 
squalling  to  the  disturbance  of  deep- 
breasted  dames  who  flourished  long- 
before  the  invention  of  those  small 
infantine  dormitories,  which  even  the 
very  imps  of  the  heroic  ages  would 
have  despised  ? 

What  does  old  Chapman  make  of 
this  famous  simile  ?    See, 

" '  Why  dost  thou  so  explore,' 
Said  Glaucus, '  of  what  race  I  am  ?  When 

like  the  race  of  leaves 
The  race  of  man  is;  that  deserves  no 

question  ;  nor  receives 
My  being  any  other  hreath.  The  wind  in 

autumn  strowcs 
Th'  earth  with  old  leaves  ;  then  the  spring 

the  woods  with  new  endowes  ; 
And  so  death  scatters  men  on  earth  ;  so 

life  puts  out  ngain 
2  H 
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Man's  leafy  issue  ;— but  my  race,  if,  like 

the  course  of  men, 
Thou  seek'st  in  more  particular  terms,  is 

this,'  "  &c. 


Sotheby's  Homer.  [May, 

"  He  in  whose  favour'd  birth  the  gods 

combined 
All  grace  of  person,  and  all  gifts  of  mind." 


the  Joseph  of  the  heroic  ages,  to 
whom  Preetus, 


This  is  good  in  its  own  way — 
rough  and  racy — hut  it  is  hardly  the 
way  of  Homer.  Chapman  here  makes 
Glaucus  somewhat  sharp  and  satiri- 
cal on  Diomed — which,  after  the  high 
but  not  undeserved  compliment  which 
Tydides  had  just  paid  him,  in  suspect- 
Ing  that  he  might  be  a  god,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  neither  graceful  nor 
gracious  nor  grateful  in  the  Lycian 
Prince.  "  That  deserves  no  ques- 
tion"— is  very  blunt  indeed — boorish 
— and  out  of  place,  time,  and  charac- 
ter. "  Thou  seek'st  in  more  particu- 
lar terms,"  is  also  too  toothy — and 
Diomed  might  have  turned-' the  ta- 
bles on  Glaucus,  by  hinting  that,  after 
so  many  generalities  about  leaves, 
a  few  particulars  might  not  be  amiss; 
— but  otherwise,  the  leafy  part  of  the 
passage  is  well  given — the  umbrage 
and  the  bareness — in  autumn  the 
earth  wind-strewn  with  old  leaves — • 
the  woods  by  spring  endowed  with 
new — and  "  so  life  puts  out  again 
man's  leafy  issue,"  is  sudden,  short, 
and  strong— and  while  very  Chap- 
mannish  not  un-Homeric. 

We  should  like  to  see  Travers' 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  Some  quo- 
tations from  it,  in  Wakefield'sPope'g 
Homer,  seem  to  us  very  good — but 
Gilbert  improves  upon  most  of  them, 
at  will,  and  we  suspect  his  taste  in, 

poetics,  though  we  respect  himself  as  ~  — j  •«•'»'•«""  mo 

an  able,  respectable,  and  disagreeable  8Pintof  the  strain  so  wonder-rife,  and 
man.  "  Travers,"  quoth  Gibby,  "  is  8newnusinundimmed  lustre  the  hero 
beautiful  at  this  place,"  and  he  is  so  •  °  that  old  Roniance,  and  him  too  who 

exultingly  relates  the  ancestral  fame. 
Passing  over  Diomed's  short  and 
spirited  reply,  full  of  the  heart  of 
heroic  hospitality,— the  virtue  of  an 
age  when  demigods  passed  to  and 
fro  over  many  lands,  and  there  was 
no  knowing  who  might  be  the  great 
stranger  seated  at  the  hearth,— let  us 
witness  the  famous  Interchange  of 
Armour. 
Now,  gentle  and  generous  reader, 

we  have  a  question  to  put  to  you • 

did  Homer,th}nk  ye,  mean  to  say  that 


"  to  whose  high  command 

Jove  gave  the  sceptre  of  the  Argive  land," 

was  as  Potiphar,  and  Anteea,  who 
served  fair  Dione,  when 

• "  maddened  by  his  charms, 

Clasp'd  the  fair  youth  in  her  adulterous 
arms," 

as  Potiphar's  wife— the  hero,  who, 
when  sent  to  Lydia  to  be  slaughtered 
by  the  King,  proved  his  innocence  by 
his  valour  in  killing  the  Chimaera,the 
Solymi,  the  Amazons,  and  an  am- 
bush of  chosen  warriors,  then  mar- 
ried the  King's  daughter,  and  swayed 
"  half  the  sceptre  of  his  wide  do- 
main," begetting  sons  and  daughters, 
till  he 

•  "  for  crimes  unknown 

Roam'd,  scorn'd  of  Heaven,  th'  Aleian 

wastes,  alone, 
And  far  from  man,  and  friendship's  kind 

relief, 
Consumed  his  heart  in  hopelessness  of 

grief." 

In  such  a  grandsire  rejoiced  Glaucus 
— and  therefore  no  wonder  that  he 
was  like  a  god.  And  godlike  he 
appears  in  Sotheby — almost  as  in 
Homer— for  the  translator  of  Oberon 
has  transfused  into  his  version  the 


"  But  soon  an  infant  race  adorns  the  trees, 
A  race  succeeding  with  the  vernal  breeze; 
Thus  age  with  quick  transition  glides 

away, 
And  the  sons  flourish  as  their  sires  decay." 

We  have  just  read  and  re-read,  not 
only  with  undiminished,  but  with  in- 
creased delight,  on  each  perusal,  the 
whole  princely  reply  of  Glaucus  to 
Diomed— aspeech  worthy  of  Hamlet, 
It  is  nearly  seventy  lines  long— nar- 


rative, biographical,  and  historical — 
and  full  ofold  traditions— of  the  wild 
and  wonderful.  Till  you  have  read 
it,  you  can  have  no  idea — or  but  a 
poor  one — of  the  only  genuine  Chi- 
msera,  or  of  the  bold  Bellerophon, 


Jove  enlarged  the  mind  of  Glaucus; 
or  stupifled  it  ?  Pope  you  seev  says, 
"  enlarged,"  Cowper,  "  blinded," 
and  Sotheby,  "confused  his  errant 
thought."  What  says  that  fine  fierce 
generous  oldTellow,  Chapman  ?  This, 
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"  From  horse  then  both  descend, 

Join  hands,  give  faith,  and  take ;  and  then  did  Jupiter  elate 
The  mind  of  Glaucus,  who,  to  shew  his  reverence  to  the  state 
Of  virtue  in  his  grandsire's  heart,  and  gratitude  beside, 
The  offer  of  so  great  a  friend,  exchanged  in  that  good  pride, 
Curets  of  gold  for  those  of  brass  that  did  on  Diomed  shine, 
One  of  a  hundred  oxens'  price,  the  other  but  of  nine. 

POPE. 

"  Thus  having  said,  the  gallant  chiefs  alight, 
Their  hands  they  join,  their  mutual  faith  they  plight ; 
Brave  Glaucus  then  each  narrow  thought  resigned, 
(Jove  warmed  his  bosom  and  enlarged  his  mind,) 
For  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device, 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid,  (a  vulgar  price,) 
He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought." 

COWPER. 

"  So  they— and  from  their  chariots  to  the  ground 
Descending,  joined  at  once  both  hands  and  hearts, 
Then  Jove  so  blinded  Glaucus,  that  for  brass 
He  barter'd  gold ;  gave  armour  such  as  cost 
A  hundred  oxen  for  the  cost  of  nine." 

SOTHEBY. 

"  They  spake  j  and  from  their  cars  down  springing  joined 
Hand  pledged  to  hand,  as  heart  to  heart  combined  ; 
Then  as  the  barter'd  gift  the  Lycian  brought, 
'Twas  Jove  himself  confused  his  errant  thought, 
Made  him  in  blind  exchange  his  arms  resign, 
His  gold  for  brass,  a  hundred  beeves  for  nine." 
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Did  Jove  enlarge  the  soul  of  Glau- 
cus, think  ye,  or  did  he  take  away 
his  understanding  ?  It  is,  you  know 
— or  now  see — a  disputed  point. 
Pope  thus  agrees  with  Chapman, 
who  is  at  pains  to  remove  all  ambi- 
guity, and  to  explain  at  some  length 
the  nature  of  the  motives  that  inspi- 
red Glaucus  to  make  the  exchange. 
Chapman,  in  a  note,  confesses  that 
the  text  of  Homer  is  here  against 
him, — " '  Mentem  ademit  Jupiter,'  the 
text  hath  it — which  onely  I  alter  of 
all  Homer's  original,  since  Plutarch, 
against  the  Stoics,  excuses  this  sup- 
posed folly  in  Glaucus.  Spondanus 
likewise  encouraging  my  alterations, 
which  1  use  for  the  loved  and  simple 
nobility  of  the  free  exchange  in  Glau- 
cus, contrarie  to  others  that,  for  the 
supposed  folly  in  Glaucus,  turned 
his  change  into  a  proverb,  ^wia 
xxhxiiuv,  '  gold  for  brass.'  "  Pope 
Bays,  that  "  the  words  in  the  original, 
eSjsAsTo  <pg5v#s,  may  be  equally  inter- 
preted, 'he  took  away  his  sense,' 
or  '  he  elevated  his  mind.'  The  for- 
mer being  a  reflection  on  Glaucus' s 
prudence,  for  making  so  unequal  an 
exchange ;  the  latter  a  praise  of  the 
magnanimity  and  generosity  which 
induced  him  to  it,  Porphyry  con- 


tends for  its  being  understood  in  the 
last  way,  and  Eustathius,  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Dacier,  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  Notwithstanding,  it,  is  cer- 
tain that  Homer  uses  the  same  word 
in  the  contrary  sense,  in  the  17th 
Iliad,  ver.  470  of  the  original,  and  in 
the  19th,  ver.  137 ;  and  it  is  an  ob- 
vious remark,  that  the  interpretation 
of  Porphyry  as  much  dishonours 
Diomed,  who  proposed  the  ex- 
change, as  it  does  honour  to  Glaucus 
for  consenting  to  it.  However,  I 
have  followed  it,  if  not  as  the  juster, 
as  the  more  heroic  sense,  and  as  it 
has  the  nobler  air  in  poetry."  This 
is  a  good  note  of  Pope's.  But  how 
does  the  interpretation  of  Porphyry 
dishonour  Diomed  ?  Can  any  man 
of  woman  born  believe,  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  Diomed,  that  Tydides — the 
son  of  that  Tydeus  who  fought  and 
fell  at  Thebes—at  the  close  of  that 
glorious  burst  of  confidence  and 
friendship  leapt  out  of  his  chariot 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  cheating 
Glaucus  out  of  his  golden  arms  ?  An 
exchange  of  arms  was  inevitable,  ac- 
cording to  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of 
the  heroic  age.  It  is  not  said  which 
of  the  two  first  proposed  it — doubt- 
less both  at  once.  And  was  Diomed, 
seeing,  like  a  modern  political  eco- 
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nomist,  that  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  the  arms  of  his  great  com- 
peer, was  greater  than  that  of  his 
own,  to  have  made  a  backward  bow, 
and  a  refusing  face,  and  exclaimed, 
«  NO— no— no,  Glaucus,  I  must  not 
swindle  you  out  of  that  shield,  my 
honest  fellow,  lest  %^v<n*  xa.hx.tiwv 
become  a  proverb,  and  Diomed  a 
convertible  proper  name  with  Jere- 
my Didler."  Or,  are  we  to  suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Glaucus,  see- 
ing the  comparative  meanness  and, 
in  a  money  or  Galloway  Stot  view, 
worthlessness  of  Diomed's  arms, 
hung  back  with  his  golden  shield  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  with  certain  shrugs, 
said,  "  Beg  pardon,  Diomed,  but  I 
had  rather  be  excused,  my  jewel,  for 
I  am  not  so  simple  as  I  seem ;  with 
us  'tis  diamond  cut  diamond ;  so,  very 
well,  my  sharp  sir,  '  I  owe  you 
one ;'  but  I  am  too  good  a  grazier  to 
swap  a  hundred  oxen  for  nine,  and 
you  may  carry  your  pigs  to  another 
market."  Glaucus,  remember,  was 
a  Greek,  for  his  grandsire,  Bellero- 
phon,  was  the  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
who 

"  controll'd 

In  Argos'  depths  proud  Epliyra  of  old  ;" 

and  we  cannot  believe  that  he,  who 
was  thus  sprung 

"  Of  earth's  first  blood,  had  titles  mani- 
fold," 

could  have  acted  like  that  modern 
Greek  patriot,  Joseph  Hume,  who 
flew  off  at  a  tangent,  when  he  found 
that,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  ran 
some  risk  of  losing  the  "  tottle  of  the 
whole,"  of  £4.4,  5s.  7f  d.  Is  it  cre- 
dible that  Glaucus  could  have  wish- 
ed to  propose  a  swap  with  Diomed, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  so  many  addi- 
tional rounds  of  beef  ?  That  he  and 
Tydides  should  have  higgled  and 
haggled  about  the  "  excamby,"  as 
we  say  in  Scotland,  or  "  niflfer," 
like  two  Yorkshire  borse-coupers  ? 
No,  no.  We  acquit  Diomed  of  being 
a  kite,  and  Glaucus  of  being  a  pi- 
geon. They  were  both  eagles.  The 
one  was  no  more  a  sharp  than  the 
other  a  flat — Diomed  was  no  Hookey 
Walker,  nor  was  Glaucus  a  Yokel. 
In  Homer's  days,  as  now,  "  a  fair 
exchange  was  no  robbery;"  and  that, 
say  we,  is  a  fair  exchange  which  is 
made  with  your  heart  and  your  eyes 
open,  were  it  even  a  Number — Cur- 
rent and  Double  and  Nox-Ambro- 
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sial  Number— of  Maga  for  an  old 
almanack.  Glaucus  behaved  like  a 
man,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
prince,  as  he  was — so  did  Diomed — 
and  if  Jupiter  thought  he  had  taken 
the  Lyciuu's  senses  from  him,  then 
Jove  was  as  grievously  mistaken  as 
ever  he  was  in  all  the  days  of  his 
life — even  as  when,  on  Mount  Ga- 
garus,  he  supposed  he  was  embra- 
cing Venus,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  but 
old  Juno. 

But,  after  all,  can  the  expression 
in  the  original,  l&tero  Pgsiw?,  bear 
a  double  sense  ?  Gilbert  VVakefield, 
alluding  to  the  liberal  interpretation 
of  Chapman,  Ogilby,  the  Daciers, 
Pope,  Eustathius,  Porphyry,  and  the 
"  rest,"  says,  "  I  wish  their  attempts 
were  more  convincing."  We  have 
looted  at  the  two  passages  referred 
to  by  Pope — and  in  both  the  sense 
is,  as  he  says,  adverse  to  the  liberal 
view  of  the  case;  yet  Heyne,  we 
perceive,  has  not  been  deterred,  by 
his  knowledge  of  these  two  passages, 
from  saying,  in  a  note  on  the  words 
in  question,  "  TXavK*>  (p^ivas  ify 
Ztv*;,  antiquo  sermone  nihil  amplius 
est,  quam  Glaucus  de  majore  ar- 
morum  pretio  prorsus  non  cogita- 
vit;  adeo  excogitanter  egit,  ut  de- 
cuplo  cariora  paret  Diomedi,  quam 
ut  eo  acceperat."  It  turns  out  then, 
on  the  authority  of  Heynfe  himself, 
whose  authority  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  phrases  no  scholar 
disputes,  that  "  it  is  all  right" — nay, 
that  Chapman,  in  attributing  inten- 
tional generosity  to  Glaucus,  has  not 
even  done  that  hero  justice,  for  that  he 
was  neither  vain-glorious,  nor  pro- 
digal overmuch  ;  but  in  pure  forget- 
fulness  of  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  brass,  and  in  simple  magnanimi- 
ty of  mind,  at  the  moment  would 
have  given  Diomed  his  shield  had  it 
been  "  one  perfect  chrysolite,"  nor 
known  that  he  had  received  a  flawed 
Scotch  pebble  in  return.  In  one 
word,  Glaucus  was  a  Hero.  Just  so, 
and  in  like  manner,  did  Diomed  care 
nothing,  know  nothing,  at  the  mo- 
ment, of  the  difference  between  brass 
and  £old — but  he  took  in  the  same 
spirit  that  he  gave — in  the  same  spi- 
rit that  his  ancestor  Aeneas  had  gi- 
v£n  to  the  ancestor  of  Glaucus,  Belle- 
rophon,  when  his  guest  in  Argos, 
"  the  belt  whose  purple  broidery 
glowed"— in  the  same  spirit  that  Bel- 
lerophon  had  "  a  massive  bowl  all 
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gold  bestow'd,"  each  Hero  mutually     even  Mars  and  Neptune  and  Apollo 

served  under  him— Juno,  Venus,and 

IVMnprvfi— and   Tvia    xiroa    V,!^.    „:,!„  j_ 


feeling  that  their  gifts  "  were  twice 
blessed,"  blessing  him  that  gave  and 
him  that  received,  which  is  the  case 
as  well  when  princes  give  to  each 
other  in  their  glory*  as  when  in  mer- 
cy they  bestow  a  boon  upon  the 
poorest  of  their  subjects. 

Many  a  supposed  sharp  witticism 
has  been  grinned  by  the  groundlings 
against  the  absurdity  of  this  "  celes- 
tial colloquy  divine"  of  Diomed  and 
Glaucus,  on  the  score  of  its  untime- 
ousness,  and  of  its  being  out  of  place 
— all  of  which  have  been  well  an- 
swered even  byDacier,(the  husband,) 
though  he  was  a  Frenchman.  Con- 
sult him  and  others,  if  you  be  a 
doubting  or  still  dissatisfied  boy,  but 
first  a  few  words  more  in  your  ear 
from  old  Christopher.  The  pause  in 
the  fight — and  an  "  awful  pause" 
there  was — though  not "  prophetic  of 
its  end" — was  most  natural.  Did  you 
ever  fight  for  half  a  forenoon  in  a 
stone  or  snow  bicker  ?  Well  then — 
were  you  not  very  willing  to  have  a 
"  barley"  (parley)  for  an  hour,  espe- 
cially when  the  bicker  was  likely  to 
prove,  at  the  best,  a  drawn  battle,  and 
the  forces  on  both  sides  were  drench- 
ed, if  not  in  gore,  in  sweat  ?  And  if 
the  dux  of  the  rector's  class  in  the 
High  School,  and  the  dux  of  ditto  in 
the  Academy,  had  met,  by  mutual 
attraction,  in  the  clear  space  between 
the  bickers,  and  had  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss their  family  histories,  involving 
various  high  and  heroic  ancestral 
and  hereditary  feuds  between  Scotch 
and  English,  would  you  not  have  lis- 
tened with  all  your  ears  and  eyes, 
forgetful  of  the  snow  or  stones  at 
your  feet?  But  what  are  men  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth  ?  What 
else  were  they  even  in  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece  and  Troy  ? 

But  farther — our  dear  boy — know 
that  Poetry  possesses  powers  and  pri- 
vileges which  it  holds  by  the  tenure 
of  divine  right  direct  from  Jove.  Ho- 
mer was  commander-in-chief  of  both 


Minerva—and  Iris  was  his  aide'-de- 
camp.  Therefore  he  did  as  he  chose 
day  and  night — and  there  was  none 
to  say  that  black  was  the  white  of 
his  eye — though  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  were  large  as  stars  in  mist — 
for  Homer,  they  say,  was  blind.  The 
gods  took  away  his  sight,  but  they 
gave  him  in  compensation  the  gift 
of  song.  Not  that  he  was  so  blind, 
either,  as  not  to  see  as  far  as  the 
most  lynx-eyed  Lycian  into  a  mill- 
stone. Then,  so  far  was  he  from 
being  deaf,  that,  like  Fine-ear,  he 
could  hear  the  grass  growing,  and 
the  dewdrop  slipping  from  the  blade. 
Well  knew  he  the  heavy  tread  of 
Ajax  Telamon  from  the  elastic  spring 
of  the  i  instep  of  the  swift-footeu 
Achilles.  A  mile  off  could  he  dis- 
tinguish the  feet  of  Diomed, 

"  finishing  with  hasty  steps  the  clews 
away," 

from  those  of  Ajax  Oileus,  whose 
feet  too  were  like  feathers.  Thus 
gifted  with  finest  faculties  of  sense 
— though  they  say  he  was  blind — so 
was  he  gifted  with  still  finer  facul- 
ties of  soul — for  it  lived  in  the  pur- 
ple light  of  the  World's  earlier  Morn. 

Therefore  in  his  own  world — that 
is,  the  world  of  heroic  poetry — Ho- 
mer could  not  offend  the  gods,  from 
whom  all  his  gifts  were  derived ;  and 
if  so,  why  should  he  offend  men — 
or  rather,  why  should  they  offend  the 
gods  by  daring  to  find  fault  with  the 
minstrelsy  of  him,  their  minister?  Or 
to  pick  one  diamond  out  of  his  jew- 
elled crown  that,  for  some  thousand 
years,  has  been  like  a  galaxy  of  stars 
— the  Constellation  Homer  that  will 
shine  in  heaven  till  time  be  no  more  ? 

But  while  Diomed  and  Glaucus 
have  been  speaking,  or  are  speaking 
still,  where  has  been — where  is 
plume- waving  Hector?  Sotheby  shall 
tell  you — and,  listening  to  him,  you 
might  here  almost  believe  that  you 
heard  Homer. 


armies  that  fought  for  Illon.    Yea — 
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"  When  Hector,  now  no  more  by  war  delay'd, 
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:   -i  ..    Had  gain'd  the  Scaean  gate  and  beechen  shade 

Troy's  wives,  Troy's  daughters,  girt  him,  throng  on  thrt 
-  -t,M1      .  Sive,  husband,  brother,  trembling  on  their  topg!^   XBV/ 
li,:d   .        He  view'd,  and  pitying,  bade  them  heav'n  implore 
To  ward  the  woe  dark-gathering  more  and  more. 

, 
"  But  when  the  hero  came— where,  broadly-based, 

Majestic  porticoes  the  palace  graced; 
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Where  fifty  chambers,  all  of  pclish'd  stone, 
Each  join'd  to  each,  in  beauteous  order  shone  ; 
Where  the  brave  race  that  Priam's  wedlock  blest, 
Each  with  his  beauteous  wife  found  peaceful  rest ; 
And  'neath  th'  opposed  roofs,  one  after  one, 
Twelve  chambers  of  his  daughters  beam'd  in  ston« ; 
Where  in  the  circuit  of  that  court  enclos'd, 
With  their  chaste  wives,  their  wedded  lords  repos'd; 
There  his  kind  mother,  passing  on  her  way, 
Where  fair  Laodice's  bright  chamber  lay, 
Met  her  brave  son,  and  clasping  to  her  breast, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  fondly  thus  addrest  :— 

"  « Why  has  my  Hector  left  the  field  of  fight? 
Has  Greece  around  these  walls  worn  down  thy  might  ? 
Or  art  thou  come  with  wistful  heart  once  more 
Jove  on  Troy's  sacred  summit  to  adore  ? 
Stay  till  I  bring  thee  here  delightful  wine, 
To  hail  great  Jove  and  all  the  powers  divine ; 
Wine,  to  war's  wearied  chief  refreshing  found, 
Such  as  thou  art — sole  guard  of  all  around.' 

" '  Not  now— .thou  most  eever'd'— -the  chief  replied— 

t  Not  now,  for  me,  the  nectar-bowl  provide, 

Lest  my  strength  melt  away,  dissolv'd  by  wine, 

And  these  uncleansed  hands  profane  the  shrine. 

Not  so  the  votaries  to  the  gods  repair, 

And  stretch  their  blood-stain'd  arms  to  Jove  in  prayer. 

But  thou  call  forth  the  matrons,  lead  the  train, 

And  with  rich  incense  greet  Minerva's  fane, 

And  spread  the  veil  most  priz'd  of  all  thy  store, 

The  finest,  fullest  web  her  knees  before, 

And  vow  twelve  bulls,  all  yearlings,  all  unbroke, 

Shall  hallow'd  victims  on  her  altar  smoke, 

If  the  consenting  goddess,  at  thy  pray'r, 

Troy,  and  her  wives,  and  speechless  infants  spare, 

And  from  the  walls  of  Ilion  turn  afar 

The  fury  of  Tydides,  lord  of  war — 

So  hail  the  goddess  :  while  my  course  I  bend, 

To  learn  if  Paris  at  my  call  attend. 

Oh,  that  now  earth  would  cleave,  and  close  his  tomb  ! 

So  dreadful  o'er  us  lowers  the  impending  doom  ; 

So  on  his  brow,  to  Troy,  her  king,  and  race, 

Great  Jove  has  grav'd  a  curse  and  deep  disgrace. 

Yet  might  I  see  him  to  the  grave  descend, 

That  sight  would  all  my  soul's  deep  woe  suspend.' 

"  He  spake,  the  Queen  returned,  and  bade  her  train 
Call  forth  the  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane, 
Then  to  her  fragrant  wardrobe  bent  her  way, 
Where  her  rich  veils  in  beauteous  order  lay  : 
Webs  by  Sidonian  virgins  finely  wrought, 
From  Sidon's  woofs,  by  youthful  Paris  brought, 
When  o'er  the  boundless  main  the  adulterer  led 
Fair  Helen  from  her  home  and  nuptial  bed. 
From  these  she  chose  the  fullest,  fairest  far, 
With  broidery  bright,  and  blazing  as  a  star, 
Drew  forth  the  radiant  veil  long  hid  from  day, 
Then  led  the  matrons  on  their  solemn  way. 

"  Now,  when  they  came,  where,  based  on  Ilion's  height, 
Minerva's  stately  temple  soar'd  in  sight, 
The  fair  Theano,  brave  Antenor's  bride, 
O'er  Pallas'  fane  selected  to  preside, 


The  portal  to  their  entrance  widely  flung, 
While  to  their  cries  the  dome  responsive  rung: 
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Each  hand  was  raised,  each  voice  bade  Pallas  hail, 
When  fair  Theano  took  the  radiant  veil, 
Spread  on  Minerva's  knees,  devoutly  pray'd, 
And  supplicating,  thus  implor'd  her  aid  :— 

"  '  Supreme  of  goddesses  !  Troy's  guardian,  hear  ! 

Break  into  shivers,  break  Tydides"  spear ; 

Prone,  strike  him  lifeless,  let  the  slaughterer  fall 

Beneath  our  sight,  before  the  Scaean  wall. 

Twelve  yearling  beeves,  whose  neck  ne'er  felt  the  yoke, 

Now  hallow'd  victims  on  thy  altars  smoke, 

So  thou  consent,  and  at  thy  votary's  prayer, 

Troy  and  her  wives,  and  helpless  infants  spare.' 

"  But  Pallas  heard  not,  as  Theano  pray'd, 
Nor  listen'd  to  the  vows  the  matrons  made." 
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What  elevation  is  thus  given  to  the 
character  of  Hector !  and  how  are 
our  hearts  thus  interested  far  more 
deeply  than  ever  in  the  fate  of  Troy ! 
We  must  not  say  that  every  touch  of 
these  pictures — for  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful succession  of  them — shews  the 
hand  of  the  great  master.  We  rather 
feel  as  if  they  were  all  painted  by 
Nature's  own  hand,  and  we  wholly 
forget  Homer.  Matrons  and  maids 
meet  Hector  just  within  the  Scaean 
gate — that  is  one  picture.  Hecuba 
and  Laodice  come  to  him  as  he 
reaches  Priam's  stately  courts — that 
is  another ; — and  when  we  think  of 
the  colloquy,  in  such  circumstances, 
between  such  a  mother  and  such  a 
son,  no  scene  was  ever  more  affect- 
ing, or  more  solemn.  Elevated,  for 
a  time,  by  the  high  sense  of  his  sa- 
cred mission,  above  the  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  his  ordinary  human- 
ity, Hector  declines  the  wine-cup, 
almost  with  disdain,  even  from  the 
honoured  hand  of  Hecuba — nor 
would  he  even  dare  to  pour  it  out, 
with  those  horrid  hands  of  his,  in  liba- 
tion to  the  gods — a  natural  sentiment 
often  expressed  in  ancient  poetry, 
which  at  all  times  doth  breathe  reli- 
gion. Another  picture  is  that  of  He- 
cuba heading  the  long  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  on  llion ; — 
the  unfolding  of  the  gates  another; 
— and  another,  the  priestess,  Ante- 
nor's  consort,  Theano,  amid  all  those 
supplicants,  placing  the  veil 

"  With  broidery  bright,  and  blazing  as  a 
star," 

on  the  knees  of  the  goddess.  Ut 
pictura  poesis,  indeed ;  and  how  in- 
stantaneously they  brighten  and  fade ! 
We  love  Hector  now,  whom  be- 
fore we  had  admired,  or  feared  in 


fight — and  recognise  him  as  loving 
and  beloved  of  the  gods.  Yet  Mi- 
nerva his  piety  may  not  appease, 
nor  will  Jove  save  Troy  from  de- 
struction though  himself  had  said, 
(here  we  use  Pope,) 
"  You  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns 

that  rise 

Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry  skies, 
Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-born 

men  enjoy, 
None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  sacred 

Troy. 
No   mortals    merit   more    distinguished 

grace 
Than  godlike   Priam,  or  than  Priam's 

race, 

Still  to  our  name  their  hecatombs  expire, 
And  altars  blaze  withunextinguish'd  fire." 

Hector,  having  done  the  work  of 
his  mission,  before  going  into  his 
own  palace,  where  he  believes  is 
sitting  Andromache,  seeks  Paris  to 
reanimate  him  to  battle.  What  a 
picture  of  the  Seducer  !  His  palace 
is  the  most  superb  of  all. 
"  Plann'd  by  his  taste,  and  by  his  wealth 

array 'd, 
Where  all  their  art  Troy's  craftiest  sons 

display'd." 


"  He  found  the  youth,  where,  far  from 
war's  alarms, 

He  polish'd  o'er  and  o'er  his  brilliant 
arms 

Gave  his  bright  shield  and  breastplate 
brighter  glow, 

And  smooth'd  the  graceful  curve  that 
sbap'd  his  bow  ; 

While  Argive  Helen  her  train'd  hand- 
maids taught 

To  weave  the  image  by  her  fancy  wrought. 

Hector  beheld,  and  by  just  anger  mov'd, 

With  words  of  bitter  taunt  the  chief  re- 
prov'd. " 


,s  1 1 1  Sotheby's  Hom  tv. 

Pope,  who  himself,  as  Lady  Mary 
tells  us,  was  not  unambitious  of 
the  character  of  a  gay  deceiver,  is 
partial  to  Paris.  "  He  has  the  ill 
fate,"  says  the  author  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  "  to  have  all  his  fine  qua- 
lities swallowed  up  in  his  blind  pas- 
sion. *  *  *  But  as  to  his  parts 
and  turn  of  mind,  I  see  nothing  that 
is  either  weak  or  wicked,  the  gene- 
ral manners  of  those  times  consider- 
ed. *  *  *  So  very  amorous  a 
constitution,  and  so  incomparable  a 
beauty  to  provoke  it,  might  be  tempt- 
ation enough  even  to  a  wise  man, 
and  in  some  degree  make  him  de- 
serve compassion,  if  not  pardon." 
That  is  all  very  pretty,  Master  Pope; 
but  it  was  not  according  to  the  ge- 
neral manners  of  the  age  for  people 
to  run  away,  like  Paris,  with  other 
men's  wives,  especially  when,  as 
strangers,  they  had  been  loaded  with 
honours  by  their  husbands,  and 
their  husbands  kings.  Hector  would 
nothavedone  so,  Master  Pope;  rather 
would  Achilles  have  bathed  in  fire  his 
"  inaccessible  hands."  You  say  it "  is 
remarkabletliat  Homer  does  not  paint 
Paris  and  Helen  like  monsters,  odi- 
ous to  gods  and  men,  but  allows 
their  characters  such  estimable  qua- 
lifications as  could  consist,  and  in 
truth  generally  do,  with  tender  frail- 
ties." Now,  we  say  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  Homer  does  this,  for  had  he 
not,  there  would  have  been  no  poem. 
The  female  dog  would  have  been 
flung  over  the  wall.  Neither  do  we 
hold  with  the  author  of  the  Moral 
Essay  on  Man,  that  estimable  qualifi- 
cations generally  do  belong  to  persons 
addicted  to  adultery.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true  that  Paris  had  some  imperfect 
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virtues,aud  many  perfect  accomplish- 
ments ;  which  last  were  his  charac- 
ter. He  had,  as  Pope  remarks,  "  a 
taste  and  addiction  to  curious  works 
of  all  sorts,  which  caused  him  to 
transport  Sidonian  artists  to  Troy, 
and  employ  himself  at  home  in  adorn- 
ing and  furbishing  his  armour  ;  and 
now  we  are  told,  that  he  assembled 
the  most  skilful  builders  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  render  his 
palace  a  complete  piece  of  architect- 
ure. This,  together  with  what  Ho- 
mer has  said  elsewhere  of  his  skill 
on  the  harp,  which,  in  those  days, 
included  both  music  and  poetry,  may, 
I  think,  establish  him  as  a  bel-esprit 
and  a  fine  genius"  That  a  furbisher 
and  a  fiddler  is  necessarily  an  esta- 
blished bel-esprit  and  fine  genius,  we 
should  be  slow  to  admit,  even  were 
he  also  a  master  mason;  did  we 
not  know  that,  in  Pope's  day,  the  ad- 
dition of  bel  to  esprit,  and  of  fine  to 
genius,  was  made  almost  exclusively 
m  cases  of  the  weakest  and  most 
worthless  of  mankind,  provided  they 
were  but  lords;  and  Paris  was  a 
prince.  Paris  was  not  a  coward; 
for,  had  he  been,  he  might  perad- 
venture  have  won,  but  he  could  not 
have  retained,  the  love  of  the  sister 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  wife 
of  Menelaus.  But  brave  he  was  not, 
if  Hector  was  brave.  His  valour  lay 
in  his  consciousness  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  was  animated,  at  times, 
by  the  blood  that  galloped  through 
his  veins  in  the  rejoicing  power  of 
passion.  Homer  always  paints  him 
as  the  object  naturally  endowed  to 
charm  Helen's  eyes.  When  first  he 
comes  before  us,  in  the  second  book, 
what  a  bright  apparition ! 


"  Now  front  to  front,  as  either  army  stood, 

Young  Alexander,  beauteous  as  a  god, 

Loose  from  whose  shoulders  flow'd  the  leopard's  hide, 

And  bow  and  falchion  swung  in  graceful  pride, 

Sprung  forth,  and  challeng'd,  as  he  waved  each  spear, 

The  bravest  chief  to  stand  his  fierce  career. 

Him,  Menelaus,  him  at  once  descry'd, 

On  stalking  in  the  madness  of  his  pride : 

And  as  a  famish'd  lion,  gladd'ning  o'er 

A  stag  broad-antler'd,  or  huge  mountain  boar, 

Gorges  insatiate,  nor  forgoes  his  prey, 

Tho*  hunters  threat,  and  circling  blood-hounds  bay: 

Thus  Menelaus'  heart  with  transport  swell'd, 

When  his  keen  eye  th*  advancing  youth  beheld : 

Death,  death,  he  deem'd,  shall  now  deform  those  charms ; 

Down  leapt,  and  shook  the  earth  with  clang  of  arms. 

Not  Paris  thus  :  his  heart  convuls'd  with  fear, 

ThrilPd,  as  he  knew  Atrides  rushing  near : 
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Ilo  dared  not  look  on  death,  but  back  withdrew, 

Siinunk  'mid  his  host,  and  past  away  from  view. 
,    As  on«',iwiK>,  ina.  wood's  entangled  brake, 

"Wlowa  tlie  itoiikari,  terror  of  th'  uncoiling  snake, 
inWiw  bank*  white  alHiis  limbs  with  horror  start, 

And  the  pale,  qh«ek  betrays  the  bloodless  heart ; 

Thus  IVis  fled,  and  'raid  Troy's  sheltering  band 

Shrunk  from  the  vengeance  of  Atrides'  hand. 

Him  Hector  thus  rebuked :  '  Thou  girl  in  heart, 

Fair  but  in  form,  and  foul  with  treacherous  art, 

Far  better  had'st  thou  ne'er  the  light  survey'd, 

Ne'er  clasp'd  a  female,  by  thy  guile  betray'd, 

Than  live  defam'd,  and  die  without  a  name— 

A  scornful  spectacle,  and  public  shame  ! 

Hark  !  how  the  Greeks  deride — how  shout  in  scorn ! 

Lo  !  whom  the  Graces  with  their  gifts  adorn, 

Sure — unto  him  a  warrior's  spirit  giv'n, 

By  valour  to  enhance  the  gift  of  heav'n ! 

But — wert  thou,  dastard  !  thus  ignobly  seen,«— • 

So  woe-begone,  so  spiritless  thy  mien,— 

When  to  far  Greece,  with  Troy's  exultant  train, 

Thy  streamers  sweeping  in  their  pride  the  main, 

Thou  sail'dst,  a  stranger's  kindness  to  repay, 

And  steal  the  consort  of  the  brave  away  ? 

Curse  to  thy  sire,  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  race- 
Derision  to  thy  foes— thyself,  disgrace— 

Hadst  thou  withstood  th'  Atrides,  thou  hadst  known 

How  brave  the  chief,  whose  bride  thou  call'st  thy  own. 

Nor  thee  thy  lute,  nor  beauty  had  avail'd, 

Nor  those  fair  locks,  that  death  in  dust  had  trail'd. 

Troy  too  is  vile,  or  thou,  ere  this  unwept, 

Hadst  in  thy  stony  shroud  inglorious  slept.'  " 

True,  as   others  have  said,  that  a  slight-made  man  of   middle  age, 

guilt  made  Paris  quail  before  Mene-  and  a  silly  swordsman,  think  ye  not 

laus;  and  that  "  conscience  doth  that  the  Gay  Cruel  would  have  killed 

make  cowards  of  us  all."     Yet  Ho-  him?   By  and  by,  when  he  has  reco- 

mer  had  no  moral  lesson  in  view  in  vered  his  breath,  his  brother  badgers 

the  Seducer's  flight.     For  some  se-  him  back  into  a  blustering  bravery, 

ducers,  even  worse  than  Paris,  would  or  rather  bravadoing;   and  nothing 

have  hewed  down  the  Spartan  king  if  will  content  him  but  to  challenge  the 

they  could,  and  not  turned  tail  so  in-  Spartan  to  single  combat  with  spear 

gloriously  in  presence  of  both  ar-  and  sword.  Here  Homer  again  shews 

mies.     But  Alexander  the  Fair  was  the  Seducer  beautifying  himself  for 

more  a  woman's  man  than  a  man's  the  fight ;  but,  in  the  tussle,  he  is  lit- 

man,  and  therefore  he  took  to  his  tie  better  than  a  great  girl, 
heels  and  fled.    Had  Menelaus  been 

"  Now  the  proud  Lord  of  Helen's  peerless  charms, 
Young  Paris,  mail'd  his  limbs  in  radiant  arms. 
First,  on  his  legs  his  greaves  the  warrior  bound 
With  clasps  of  silver,  brightly  starred  around. 
Next,  with  Lycaon's  armour  aptly  graced, 
Firm  on  his  breast  his  brother's  corslet  braced ; 
His  silver-studded  sword  athwart  him  slung, 
Grasp'd  the  broad  shield  that  far  its  shadow  flung ; 

The  helmet  clasp'd,  where  awful  o'er  his  head 

,„.  .       .,  .      ,  njaiaJnun   on  I 

Ine  crests  wide-waving  horse-hair  terror  spread,        >DrTT 

And  brandishing  the  lightning  of  his  spear 

Eyed  mail'd  Atrides  as  the  chief  drew  near." 

Paris  makes,  as  you  know,  but  a  is  shivered,  and  the  fear-chilled  chal- 
poor  fight  of  it,  and  when  Menelaus  lenger  has  him  at  his  mercy,  why 
has  thrown  his  lance,  and  his  sword  instead  of  going  in,  he  hangs  back, 
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apparently  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  till  the  "  Strength 
of  the  People"  grasps  his  casque,  and 
drags  him  towards  the  Greek  side  of 
the  ring,  half-strangled, 

"  by  the  lace  that  bound 

The  helmet's  clasp  thetencferneckaround." 

Venus,  thou  knowest,  fair  reader, 
mindful  of  Mount  Ida  and  the  golden 
apple,  cuts  the  string  in  twain,  and 
wafts  him  to  his  palace  in  a  dense 
veil  of  darkness, 

"  And  gently  laying  on  his  peaceful  bed, 
Sweet  balms,  distilling  fragrance,  round 
him  shed." 

Helen, "  with  sweet  reluctant  amo- 
rous delay,"  following  him  from  the 
ramparts,  and  half  ashamed,  yet "  no- 
thing loath,"  in  daylight,  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  doubting  Madame  Da- 
cier,  commits  an  additional  sin  against 
Menelaus — while  we,  in  spite  of 
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Sotheby,  persist  in  dropping  the  cur- 
tain. Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  discom- 
fiture, the  Seducer  is  soon  as  inso- 
lent as  if  he  had  never  been  drub- 
bed ;  and  after  the  disgraceful  truce- 
break,  when  Antenor  counsels  the 
restoration  of  Helen  to  her  lord, 
"  He  spake,  and  Helen's  youthful  consort 

rose, 
And  dared  with  scornful  words  the  chief 

oppose : 

'  111  suits  my  ear  thy  speech,' "  &c. ; 
while  old  Priam,"  weak  well-meaning 
man,"  like  Eli  of  an  older  day,  gives 
in  to  the  beautiful  profligate.  Where- 
ever  and  whenever  Paris  appears,  he 
is  always  true  to  his  character.  Who 
"  Couch'd  behind  the  stone,  in  darkness 

laid, 
That  cast  o'er  Ilus'  ancienttomb  its  shade," 

who  "  arched  the  elastic  horns,"  till 
the  arrow  pinned  to  earth  the  foot  of 
Diomed  ?  Paris, 


"  Then  loudly  laughing,  with  contemptuous  pride, 

Leapt  from  his  ambush,  and  exultant  cried, 

'  Yes,  thou  art  struck;  not  vain  my  arrow  sped, 

Would  it  had  pierced  thy  heart,  and  left  thee  dead  ! 

Then  had  our  host,  now  shuddering  at  thy  might, 

As  she-goats  dread  a  lion,  breathed  from  fight.' 

But  Tydeus'  dauntless  son,  thus  scornful  said, 

'  Vile  bowman  !  slanderer  !  girl  with  glistening  braid, 

Come  front  to  front,  in  arms  my  force  assail ; 

Then  shall  thy  bow,  nor  shower  of  shafts  avail. 

What !  hast  thou  scratched  my  foot  ?  Is  that  thy  joy  ? 

So  wounds  a  woman,  or  a  feeble  boy. 

Weak  is  the  weapon  in  a  hand  like  thine  ; 

Far  other  far  the  wound  that  waits  on  mine,' "  &c. 


Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the 
exploits,  of  that  "  bel-esprit  and  fine 
genius" — Pope's  favourite  and  He- 
len's— Paris — yet  as  well  supported 
throughout  as  either  that  of  Hector  or 
Achilles.  He  reminds  one  of  that 
gay  insect-image  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence, 

"  As   when   a  burnished  fly  in   pride  of 
May." 

He  is  a  beautiful  serpent.  We 
might  apply  to  him  Wordsworth's 
rich  description  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can soldier,  Ruth's  seducer,  who,  in 
his  civilisation,  was  yet  a  savage. 

"  He  was  a  lovely  youth.    I  guess, 
The  Panther  in  the  wilderness 
Was  not  more  fair  than  he ; 
And  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 
No  Dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 
Upon  the  tropic  sea." 

The  Panther  in  the  wilderness  Ho« 


mer  knew,  and  he  paints,  as  we  have 
seen,  Paris  in  a  panther's  hide ;  nor 
do  we  doubt  that  he  also  knew  the 
dolphin — the  very  dolphin  on  whose 
back  Arion  harped — the  original  of 
him  whose  image  on  the  bottom  of 
that  famous  bowl,  like  a  "  spirit  from 
the  vasty  deep,"  has  so  often  bade 
cheer  Christopher  and  the  Shepherd, 
"  and  they  were  cheered,"  at  the  Noc- 
tes  Ambrosianse.  Homer,  however, 
likens  not  Paris  to  panther  or  dolphin, 
as  Wordsworth  has  beautifully  liken- 
ed his  poetic  seducer,  a  kindred  but 
still  brighter  and  far  bolder  sinner  ; 
but  he  likens  him,  in  his  pomp  and 
pride,  to  a  still  nobler  creature,  the 
horse — ri?  errpxrof  'ITTXOS — no  such 
steed  as  was  bestridden  of  yore  by 
that  tailor  (one  of  the  Place's  mighty 
ancestors)  thundering  to  Brentford 
— or  by  that  famous  train-band  cap- 
tain knight-errant  to  Ware—or  by 
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Mazzeppa  borne  naked  by  a  living  — blood  untainted  through  all  his 
whirlwind  to  the  chiefdomship  of  sires  and  dams,  from  him  whose 
the  Cossacks, — but  a  shiny-sided  neck  was  clothed  with  thunder,  and 
snorter,  who  cried  among  his  enemies — Ha  ! 

ha!     We  wish  we  had  room  for  the 
«*  Far  descended  from  the  propket  line,"       Greek.  But  turn  it  up  in  your  Homer. 

•CHAP3KAX. 

*'  And  now  was  Paris  come 

From  his  high  towers,  who  made  no  stay,  when  once  he  had  put  on 
His  richest  armour,  but  flew  forth,  the  flints  he  trode  upon 
Sparkled  with  lustre  of  his  arms  ;  his  long-ebb'd  spirits  now  flowed 
The  higher  for  their  lower  ebb.     And  as  a  fair  steed,  proud 
With  full-given  mangers,  long  tied  up,  and  now  (his  head-stall  broke) 
He  breaks  from  stable,  runs  the  field,  and  with  an  ample  stroke, 
Measures  the  centre,  neighs,  and  lifts  aloft  his  wanton  head ; 
About  his  shoulders  shakes  his  crest,  and  where  he  hath  been  fed, 
Or  in  some  calm  flood  washed,  or  stung  with  his  high  flight,  he  flies 
Amongst  his  females,  strength  put  forth  his  beauty  beautifies  ; 
And  like  Jife's  mirror  bears  his  gait; — so  Paris'  son  the  Tower 
Of  lofty  Pergamus  came  forth,  he  shewed  a  sun-like  power 
In  carriage  of  his  goodly  parts,  addrest  now  to  the  strife,"  &c. 

SOTHEBY. 

"  Nor  Paris  lingered  ;  but  in  mail  arrayed, 
Whose  brilliant  light  the  warrior's  pride  displayed, 
Rushed  through  the  streets — as  when  a  stall-fed  steed, 
Swift,  as  he  snaps  the  cord,  from  bondage  free'd 
Strikes  with  resounding  hoof  the  earth,  and  flies 
Where  spread  before  him  the  wide  champaign  lies ; 
Seeks  the  remember'd  haunts,  on  fire  to  lave 
His  glowing  limbs,  and  dash  amid  the  wave; 
High  rears  his  crest,  and  tossing  in  disdain, 
Wide  o'er  his  shoulders  spreads  the  stream  of  mane, 
And  fierce  in  beauty,  graceful  in  his  speed, 
Flies,  'mid  the  steeds  that  wanton  o'er  the  mead : 
Not  otherwise,  from  Troy's  embattled  height, 
In  pride  of  youth,  in  power  of  mail'd  might, 
Exulting,  on,  impatient  of  delay, 
Bright  as  the  sun,  young  Paris  sped  his  way,"  &c. 

COWPEB. 

"  Nor  Paris  now  delayed,  but  clad  in  arms 
Of  brightest  lustre,  wing'd  his  rapid  course 
Through  the  wide  city  right  toward  the  field. 
As  when  some  courser,  leaving  far  behind 
His  broken  cord,  on  sounding  hoofs  escapes ; 
To  lave,  as  oft,  in  sliding  waters  smooth, 
All  joy  he  flies ;  or  with  exalted  neck, 
Wide-floating  mane,  and  pliant  limbs,  to  seek 
In  well-known  haunts  his  fellows  lost  so  long ; 
So  clad  in  sun-bright  arms,  from  Ilium's  heights 
Down  flew  the  joyful  Paris  ;  soon  he  came 
Where,  after  sweetest  colloquy,  though  sad, 
With  his  Andromache,  the  godlike  chief 
His  brother  stood,"  &c. 

Virgil,  you  know,  in  the  Eleventh  Ing  like  a  Sporting  Filly.    Suffice  it 

Book  of  the  ^Eueid,  has  borrowed  to  say,  that  Sotheby,  as  you  may  see, 

Homer's  Horse,  misapplying  the  im-  is   superior  to   them  all  —  that  his 

age  from  Paris  to  Turnus,  and  also  copy  is  equal  to  the  original  picture, 

marring  its  majesty ;  Tasso,  too,  has  His  version — do  not  stare,  nor  let 

tried  his  hand  upon  it,  and  chival-  that  surprise  you — is  at  once  literal 

rously ;  and  so  have  so  many  other  and  free — at  once  metaphrase,  para- 

iTrirodofittoi,  that  were  we  to  tran-  phrase,    and    imitation—the    three 

scribe,  in  parallel  passages,  all  their  heads  under  which  Dryden  says  all 

descriptions,  Maga  would  be  neigh-  translation    may  be   reduced — and 
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here  we  have  the  "  Tria  juncta  in 
uno,"  one  of  those  "  speeiosa  mira- 
cula"  which  genius  only,  guided  by 
skill  and  scholarship,  can  perform. 

But  we  must  say  farewell — or  fare- 
ill  to  Paris— remarking,  as  the  glit- 
tering pageant  disappears,  that  other 
bright  but  disastrous  lights  seem  ever 
dazzling  upon  and  around  him,  in 
the  Iliad,  coming  uncertainly  from 
afar,  and  not  all  evoked  by  Homer  ; 
for  we  dream  of  his  shepherd  life  on 
Mount  Ida,  before  he  voyaged  fatal- 
ly to  Greece,  or  Troy  was  beleagu- 
red — of  his  famous  Judgment  deliver- 
ed amid  the  divine  air  breathed  from 


BW 

the  three  naked  goddesses— of  his 
humbler  rural  loves  by  Ovid  sung — 
witness  CEnone  and  many  a  nameless 
weepin?  mother  ere  she  was  a  wife 
—of  his  ptfgilistib1  'exploits  among 
the  shephetti-sw^feB^'fw  example, 
Dares 

• 

"  Solus  qui  Tandem  solitua  contendere 
contra; 

and  last  of  all,  ere  closed  "  his  strange 
eventful  history,"  we  think  we  see 
him,  while  Apollo  guides  the  shaft, 
sending  Achilleshimself  to  the  shades. 
For  we  hear  Ovid  speaking  through 
Dryden — 


"  He  said  ;  and  shew'd  from  far  the  blazing  shield 

And  sword  which  but  Achilles  none  could  wield  ; 

And  how  he  moved  a  god,  and  mow'd  the  standing  field  ! 

The  Deity  himself  directs  aright 

The  envenom'd  shaft,  and  wings  the  fatal  flight,      'r  gni/ 

Thus  fell  the  foremost  of  the  Grecian  name, 

And  he,  the  base  adulterer,  boasts  the  fame  ; 

A  spectacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train, 

And  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 

If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  foreseen      () 

He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 

The  lance  and  double  axe  of  the  Fair  Warrior  Queen." 


, 


Nor  less  dazzling  than  Paris  is  his 
Paramour.  Her  beauty,  like  that  of 
Paris,  was  her  fatal  dower.  "Tis  not 
so  said  by  Homer,  that  we  recollect ; 
but  the  fame  was,  that  she  was  of 
the  seed  of  that  Celestial  Swan. 
Time  touched  her  not ;  for  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years'  residence  in 
Troy — where  she  was  received  but 
coldly  at  court — she  was  bright  as 
on  the  eve  when,  in  Cranae's  Isle, 
she  first  surrendered  her  charms  to 
the  Royal  Shepherd  of  Mount  Ida. 
Beauty  is  felt  intensliest,  when  it  is 
most  pernicious.  Sin,  crime,  and 
wickedness  set  off  its  charms  to  their 
utmost  witchcraft;  witness  Webster's 
Vittoria,  the  White  Devil  of  Corrom- 
bona.  Now  Helen  was  the  White  De- 
vil of  Troy.  She  was  so,  though  it 
is  true,  at  the  same  time,  as  Pope 
says,  that  Homer  did  not  paint  her 
"  like  a  monster,  odious  to  gods  and 
men."  She  was  no  monster  at  all 
— but  a  miracle.  She  was  not  odious 
to  gods  and  men — better  for  them 
had  she  been — but  sta  could  move 
them  all  with  her  little  finger.  She 
shone — a  Sin.  'For '  «in  is  soft  and 
sweet,  and  bright  and  fair — and  so 
is  ushered  into  palaces  and  temples, 
and  sets  them  all  on  fire.  Why,  He- 
len still  loved  her  husband  Mene- 


laus,  even  when  lying  dissolved  in 
the  arms  of  her  seducer  Paris.  Was 
not  that  amiable  ?  Soon  as  she  saw 
her  Spartan,  whom  she  had  chosen, 
in  her  virginity  inviolate  by  Theseus, 
from  among  a  crowd  of  kings,  to  be 
her  flacAsgoj  Trcc^xaoir^,  entering  the 
lists  against  her  Trojan,  why  her 
poor,  dear,  weak,  female  heart  flew 
again  to  the  broad  bosom  of  her  law- 
ful wedded  lord,  and  she  yearned 
once  more  to  be  an  honest  woman. 
Was  not  that  amiable  ?  We  defy  you 
to  hate  her,  whom  even  Hector  and 
Homer  loved,  and  all  the  bright  but- 
terflies and  grey  grasshoppers  on  the 
plain  or  in  the  town  of  Troy. 

"  She  walked  in  beauty  like  the  light 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  eyes  ; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." 

Yet  was  she  plague,  pestilence,  and 
lingering  death.  But  try  not  to  with- 
hold from  her  your  admiration — 
your  love— for  'twill  be  all  in  vain — 
and  should  you  say  you  do,  you  will 
merely  be  a  liar.  For  there  is  an- 
other Sin,  (nay  blush  not,)  no^ljfie 
Homer's  Helen,  who  haply,  after  nil, 
was  but  a  shadow — but  with  a  "  brow 
of  Egypt,"  "  comely,  though  black,"— 
a  living,  breathing,  burning,  flesh-and- 
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blood  Sin — whom  this  very  night  you 
will  visit,  "  though  hell  iteelf  should 
gape  and  bid  you  hold  your  peace" — 
and  who  with  smiles  aud  tears,  and 
a  showery  something,  shining  deep 
down  and  far  out  of  her  lustrous  and 
troubled  eyes,  will,  ere  sunrise,  have 
sworn  your  soul  to  irremediable 
misery,  beyond  the  salvation  of  peni- 
tence or  remorse,  and  for  ever  with- 
in the  damnation  of  despair. 

But,  meanwhile,  turn  your  eyes  on 
Homer's  Helen.  See  her  at  the  hour 
when  Iris,  in  disguise  of  Laodice, 
summons  her  to  behold  the  single 
combat  between  her  Seducer  and 
her  lawful  Lord — 

"  The  goddess  found  beneath  her  palace- 
roof 

Fair  Helen,  weaving  the  refulgent  woof, 
Charged  with  the  fortunes  of  the  change- 
ful field, 
Where    Greece   and    Troy  commingled, 

shield  with  shield, 

And  as  she  imaged  forth  the  fate  of  arms, 
Join'd  to  destructive  war  her  matchless 
charms. " 

See  her  attended  by  Clymene  and 
Aethra,  walking  resplendent  to  the 
Scaean  gate,  where  "  in  peaceful 
leisure  sate"  Priam,  and  those  hoar 
chiefs  Thymetes,  and  Panthous,  and 
Clytius,  and  Lampus,  and  Antenor, 
and  Ucalegon,  and  Nicetaon,  once  all 
great  men  of  war,  but  now  "  garru- 
lous as  grasshoppers." 
"  They  seemed  like  shrill  Cicadse  that 

prolong 
In  summer  bowers  their  sweet  and  tender 

song; 

And  as  they  saw  ascending  to  the  tower, 
Fair  Helen  graced  with  beauty's  winning 

power, 
Each  to  the  other  whisper'd,  '  such,  such 

charms 
Repay  the  toils  of  Greece  and   Troy  in 

arms ! 

Such  are  the  beauties  that,  admired  above, 
Lure  by  celestial  grace  the  gods  to  love  : 
Yet  thus,  so  graced,  let  Helen  sail  afar, 
Nor  leave  to  us  and  ours  eternal  war.'" 

Or  see  her  now — blushing  and 
abashed — or  rather  pale  and  piteous, 
"  with  heaving  breast  and  soothing 
speech"  confessing  to  Hector,  even  in 
presence  of  her  paramour,  and  in 
midst  of  all  her  maids,  that  she  is 
the  "  curse  and  scorn  of  Ilion !" 

"  My  brother  !  hear  mo. !  Ilion 's  curse  and 

scorn  ! 
Oh  !  that  the  hour  which  saw  my  natal 

morn 
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Had  seen  me  whirling  in  the  tempest's 

blast, 
On  the  wide  ocean,  or   bleak  mountain 

cast ; 
That    I    had  perished    then   without   a 

name, 
Ere  witness'd  deeds  that  brand  my  front 

with  shame ! 
But— since  the  gods  thus  doom'd  it — oh! 

that  heaven 
Had    to   these  arms  a  braver  chieftain 

given  ; 
One  who  had  heart  to  feel,  and  shame  to 

bear 
The  killing  words  that  thrill  his  soul  with 

fear. 

But  Paris,  now,  and  aye,  to  reason  blind, 
Must  reap  the  harvest  of  a  wavering 

mind. 

Yet,  here,  my  brother,  on  this  couch  re- 
pose, 
Here  loose  awhile  the   yoke  of-  galling 

woes  ; 
Woes  that  on  thee  the  crime  of  Helen 

draws, 

And  Paris,  traitor  to  Jove's  holiest  laws  ; 
We,  whose  recorded  guilt  all  men  among 
Shall  pass  from  age  to  age  in  deathless 

song. 

Ay — now  she  is  all  that  is  good 
— for  she  is  standing  by  the  side  of 
Hector, and  within  the  awful  shadow 
of  the  virtue  of  "  that  godlike  man." 
Yet  another  hour,  and  she  shall  burn 
to  lie  this  very  night  in  her  Paris's 
bosom — as  she  did  that  forenoon  she 
had  wept  o'er  her  faithlessness  to 
her  Menelaus.  "  Oh !  that  I  never 
had  been  born  !"  is  now  the  passion 
that  storms  her  soul.  "  Oh !  that  in 
thy  arms  I  might  lie  for  ever  !" 
will,  ere  midnight, "possess  it  whol- 
ly." Paris  is  a  coward,  she  feels  ;  for 
now  she  sees  far  above  her  head  the 
waving  crest  of  'E*T»go$  Av^goipwi*. 
But  what  will  she  care  for  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  craven,  when  "  the 
curled  darling"  of  Venus  again  lays 
his  head  "  insupportably"  on  the  de- 
light of  her  delighted  heart?  She 
seems  to  herself  to  scorn  Paris,  now 
"traitor  to  Jove's  holiest  laws."  But 
even  should  the  traitor  visit  not  her 
couch  this  night,  Dione  shall  send  a 
dream  that,  uiiscared  by  the  Thun- 
derer, will  "  lap  her  soul  in  Ely- 
sium." See— -through  all  her  speech 
— sincere  though  she  seems  to  her- 
self to  he — how  she  tampers  with 
her  conscience,  and  upbraids  the 
heavens.  "  The  gods  have  doomed 
it."  And  worse  than  foolish  would 
it  be — it  would  be  impious — that  the 
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'  Urge  not  my  stay — nor  temptingly 
persuade. 

Onward  I  speed  to  front  the  desperate 
fight, 

And  succour  Troy,  that  claims  her  Hec- 
tor's might. 

Thou  Paris  urge,  let  Paris  rouse  to  fame, 

And  join  me,  while  those  walls  my  pre- 
sence claim.' " 

Or  see  her — hear  her — at  the  last 
Lament  over  the  body  of  Hector  the 
Tamer  of  Horses— and  methinks, 
gentle  reader,  that,  high-souled 
though  thou  be, 

"  As  Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 

scarcely  wilt  thou  withhold  thy 
lingering  reluctant  forgiveness  from 
one  who,  in  goddess-doomed  infatua- 
tion, set  the  brand  of  her  beauty  to 
the  towers  of  Troy. 
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fair  fatalist  should  struggle  against 

Jove. 
Are  we  too  hard  on  Helen?  Alaa! 

we  begin  to  feel  "  her  conjurations 

and  her  mighty  magic,"  and  sorce- 
ress as  we  still  know  her  to  be  in 

our  wiser  mind,  our  heart  is  al- 
most willing    to  regard   her    with 

pity,  even  as  a  weeping  Magdalene  ! 

Grief,  and  shame,  and  remorse — if 

there  be  not  repentance — bedim  and 

bedew  her  pernicious  beauty;  nor 

does  illustrious  Hector  scowl  now 

upon  her  on  whom,  fatal  though  she 

was,  he  had  never  scowled  before, 

but  utters  for  her  relief  those  touch- 
ing words — so  beautifully  given  by 

Sotheby — "  the  words  of    ancient 

date  he  thus  translates" — and  they  are 

at  once  light  and  music — "  kind  as 

thou  art !" 

" '  Kind  as  thou  art,'  illustrious  Hector 
said, 

"  Hector !  to  Helen's  soul  more  loved  than  all, 
Whom  I  in  Ilion's  halls  dare  brother  call, 
Since  Paris  here  to  Troy  his  consort  led, 
Who  in  the  grave  had  found  a  happier  bed. 
'Tis  now,  since  here  I  came,  the  twentieth  year, 
Since  left  my  land,  and  all  I  once  held  dear ; 
But  never  from  that  hour,  has  Helen  heard 
From  thee  a  harsh  reproach  or  painful  word  j 
But  if  thy  kindred  blamed  me,  if  unkind 
The  Queen  e'er  glanced  at  Helen's  fickle  mind, — 
For  Priam,  still  benevolently  mild, 
Look'd  on  me  as  a  father  views  his  child,- — 
Thy  gentle  speech,  thy  gentleness  of  soul, 
Could  by  thine  own  their  harsher  minds  control ; 
Hence,  with  a  heart  by  torturing  misery  vent, 
Thee  and  my  hapless  self  I  thus  lament ; 
For  no  kind  eye  in  Troy  on  Helen  rests, 
But  who  beholds  me  shudders  and  detests.'  " 
We  have  almost  gone  to  the  last  of 

all  the  Iliad  for  this  most  affecting 

speech.     How  natural  it  is  that  such 

feelings  should  flow  from  Helen's 

lips,  when  they  are  thus  listened  to 

in  conjunction   with  that   soothing 

speech  of  Hector,  addressed  to  her 

a  few  weeks  before!  Let  the  poor 

wretch  have  the  benefit  of  "  the  na- 


But  let  us  return  to  the  living  Hec- 
tor of  the  Sixth  Book.  He  has  now 
fulfilled  his  mission,  and  done  all  his 
duty  to  the  state,  and  his  "  mighty 
heart"  is  free  now  +n  *«!•«  •f^mo^/io 


tural  tears  she  shed,"  even  though 
'tis  not  uncharitable  to  believe  that 
"  she  wiped  them  soon."  Paris,  in 
that  hour  at  least,  had  no  place  in 
her  humbled  heart — and  as  Troy  was 
soon  to  fall,  and  "  the  whole  inhabit- 
atora  perish,"  or  be  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, what  mattered  it  if  they  from 
whose  beauty  came  that  fatal  over- 
throw, wandered  about  joylessly  to- 
gether in  the  disastrous  twilight, 

"  While  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's 


to  turn  towards 
his  own  house. 

"  Home  now  I  haste,  revisiting  in  Troy, 
My  wife,  my  household,  and  my  infant 

boy, 
Whom— now  foredoomed    to   bleed   on 

Phrygia's  shore, 

Haply  their  Hector  shall  behold  no  more." 
With  swift  foot  he  has  gained  his 
stately  palace,but  finds  not  her  whom 
he  seeks.  For 

"  She  with  her  babe  and  nurse  that  mourn- 
ful hour, 

Watched,  steep'd  hi  tears,  on  Ilion's  top- 
most tower.' 


For,  when  'twas  widely  bruited  Troy 
had  fled, 
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Thy  wife,  where  Ilion'e  tower  o'erlooks 

the  fight, 
With  her  loved  child  and  nurse  flew  wild 

with  fright," 


The  meeting  is  well  managed  by 
all  the  translators ;  but  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Sotheby. 


"  Swift  as  the  wind,  impatient  of  delay, 
Thro'  Troy's  proud  streets  the  chief  retraced  his  way; 
And  now  arrived,  where  to  the  battle-plain 
The  Sc-ean  gate  recalled  his  steps  again ; 
His  rich-dowered  consort,  from  Ee'tion  sprung, 
Who  erst  held  sway  Cilicia's  sons  among; 
And  from  far  Thebes,  and  Hypoplacia's  grove, 
Led  the  fair  virgin  to  her  Hector's  love. 
Before  him  came — and  with  her  came  the  maid, 
On  whose  fond  breast  their  child  was  softly  laid — 
Their  only  child,  and  lovelier  in  their  sight, 
And  fairer  far  than  Hesper's  golden  light. 
From  famed  Scamander  Hector  named  the  boy, 
But  proudly  called  Astyanax  by  Troy,, 
In  honour  of  his  sire,  whose  single  power 
So  oft  had  turn'd  the  fight  from  Ilion's  Tower. 
And  now  the  father,  bending  o'er  his  child, 
Eyed  him  in  silent  joy,  and  sweetly  smiled. 
The  while  Andromache,  dissolved  in  tears, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  pour'd  forth  all  her  tears." 


What  a  distinction,  with  what  a  dif- 
ference, feel  we  at  once  and  already 
between  Helen  and  Andromache! 
No  babe  lies  on  the  bosom  of  the 
once  Spartan  Queen.  Barren  is 
the  adulterous  bed,  and  never- 
more shall  she  behold  the  face 
of  her  far-off  Hermione.  Such  mo- 
thers forget  their  children.  Not 
"  wild  with  affright,"  but  almost  ea- 
ger to  behold  the  shew,  had  moved 
Helen  in  her  transcendant  beauty  to- 
wards the  lists,  where  her  paramour 
and  her  husband  might  be  about  to 
die  of  mutual  wounds — proudly  con- 
scious, no  doubt,  all  the  while,  of  its 
power,  even  over  those  ancient 
"  Grasshoppers,"  nor  loath,  after  Paris 
had  been  rescued,  to  shew  her  gra- 
titude to  his  guardian  goddess  by 
fullest  oblations  at  her  shrine.  But 
Andromache,  had  she  seen  Achilles  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  same  field 
with  Hector,  would  have  sunk  into 
the  earth.  Yet  that  gentle  Lady  for 
Astyanax  would  have  been  bold  as  a 
lion — and  would  have  shielded  him 
with  her  bosom,  without  any  shrieks. 
Look  on  her  the  chosen  of  the  Prince 
of  Troy — the  loveliest,  we  ween — in 
her  sorrow-shaded  stateliness,  of  all 
the  Trojan  dames  whose  garments 
sweep  the  ground — ere  long,  in  the 
sack  of  the  city,  to  be  sadly  soiled 
with  rueful  dust.  She  shines  not 
from  afar  like  the  resplendent  Helen; 


but  as  she  approaches,  deeper  settles 
down  into  your  heart  the  looks  of 
the  wife  and  mother,  the  loving,  love- 
ly, and  beloved!  Homer  says  not 
one  single  word  about  her  being 
beautiful  at  all;  for  'twas  needless 
to  tell  future  ages  that  the  Defender 
was  to  a  "  radiant  angel  linked." 
They  have  all  known  well  that  An- 
dromache was,  at  that  hour,  fair  as 
the  Lily  of  the  Field  —  ere  fear  fell  on 
her,  bright  as  the  Rose  of  the  Royal 
Garden.  Simple  they  have  seen  her 
as  one  bearing  water  from  the  well 
—  yet  majestic  as  the  daughter  of  a 
Queen,  which  she  was,  the  Queen 
of  Cilician  Thebe,  whose  throne 
Achilles  overthrew. 

The  above  is  Sotheby's  —  and  it  is 
beautiful.  We  have  not  room  to  print, 
in  comparison,  the  parallel  passages, 
in  full,  from  all  the  other  great  or  good 
translators.  But  we  must  do  so  with 
a  few  of  their  most  touching  lines,. 
And  first,  let  us  look  at;  the  image  of 
the  star  —  and  the  two  lines  of  the  oi> 
ginal,  in  which  it  is  enshrined, 

ITst^    \iri 


bv,     »htyx.tov  eta-rt 


Chapman  writes, 

"  She  ran  to  Hector,  and  with  her 
Tender  of  heart  and  hand, 
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Her  sou,  borne  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
Where  like  a  heavenly  sign 
Compact  of  many  golden  stars 
The  princely  child  did  shine." 

That  is  good — but  the  touching  epi- 
thets, «T«A<*<pg«X«{,  y>)V«>V,  «y«67T>)T6)', 

are  all  left  out — unless  indeed  "  ten- 
der of  heart  and  hand"  apply  to  the 
child — which  seems  doubtful — for 
perhaps  they  apply  to  the  mother. 
"  Like  a  beautiful  star,"  which  is  all 
that  Homer  says,  Chapman  has,  in 
the  intensity  of  his  sense  of  beauty, 
expanded  into  a  lustrous  line,  which 
we  print  here  as  if  it  were  two — 

"  Compact  of  many  golden  stars, 
Tiie  princely  child  did  shine." 
And  he  has  our  forgiveness. 

Old  Hobbes,  whose  bare  and  bald 
version  is  sometimes  strangely  illu- 
minated by  sudden  gleams  of  natu- 
ral inspiration,  says, 
"  Now  Hector  met  her  with   their  little 

boy, 

That  in  their  nurse's  arms  was  carried ; 
And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 
His  beautiful  and  shining  golden  head.1' 

He,  too,  omits  the  three  epithets— 
though  "  little"  is  endearing ;  but  the 
rest  is  exquisite.  Hobbes'  philoso- 
phic creed  was,  of  all  frozen  and 
freezing  creeds,  the  most  selfish ;  but 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin," 

and  the  old  childless  metaphysician 
— he  was  upwards  of  eighty,  we  be-; 
lieve,  when  he  translated  Homer — is 
vivified  into  a  Man  and  a  Father. 
Dryder.  says, 
"  The  royal  babe  upon  her  breast  was 

laid, 

Who,  like  the  morning  star,  his  beams 
displayed." 

He,  too,  leaves  out  the  three  en- 
dearments; but  he  alone  of  all  the 
translators,  gives  'ExT«g/^»,  which  is 
finely  Englished,  "  the  royal  babe." 
He  is  also  good  about  the  star. 

Pope  says, 

"  The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whose  em- 
braces pressed,  i 

His  only  hope,  hung  smiling  at  her 
breast, 

Whom  each  soft  charm,  and  early  grace 
adorn, 

Fair  as  the  new-born  star  that  gilds  the 
morn." 

This,  in  itself,  is  not  undelightful ; 
but  far  less  delightful  than  the  lines 
in  Homer.  «  In  whose  embraces 
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pressed,"  is  a  needless  departure 
from  the  Scriptural  simplicity  ot 
In  xoAa-av  i%o'j{  ',  "  only  hope,"  be- 
longs not  to  the  "  antique  speech." 
"  Each  soft  charm  and  early  grace," 
is  but  pretty ;  and  "  gilds  the  morn," 
is  an  execrable  libel  on  Homer — a 
lie — and  worse,  pure  nonsense. 
Cowper  says, 

"  The   virgin-nurse,    enfolding   in    her 

arms 
His    yet   unwean'd,  and   helpless  little 

one, 
Fair  as  the  star  of  morn." 

We  love  that,  for  the  tendernesses 
are  almost  all  there;  and  "virgin- 
nurse"  lets  us  know  that  Andro- 
mache fed  Astyanax  from  her  own 
"  fragrant  bosom,"  for  which  we  be- 
lieve she  is  praised  by  Tansillo. 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Cowper,  all  call 
the  star  "  the  star  of  morn ;"  and, 
though  Homer  does  not  say  so,  we 
believe  it  was, — for  we  think  on  the 
morn  of  life. 

Sotheby,  as  may  be  seen  also 
above,  says, 

"  Before  him  came,  and  with  her  came 
the  maid, 

On  whose  fond  breast  his  child  was  soft- 
ly laid, 

Their  only  child,  and  lovelier  in  their 
sight 

And  fairer  far  than  Hesper's  golden 
light." 

The  second  line  is  simple,  but  not 
so  simple  as  the  original,  which  it 
might  easily  have  been  ;  the  next  is 
very  good.  By  the  by,  a  spirited 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (in 
an  article  in  which  he  speaks  justly 
of  the  "  acuteness,  vivacity,  and 
elegance"  of  Mr  Henry  Coleridge's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  Classical  Poets,)  says  erro- 
neously, speaking  of  Sotheby's  tran- 
slation of  this  passage,  that  there 
is  great  poverty  in  the  simple  an- 
nouncement "  Came  with  her  infant 
on  the  nurse's  breast,"  as  a  version  of 
the  two  Greek  lines  we  have  quoted 
above.  The  ingenious  critic  must 
have  been  dreaming  or  nodding;  for 
no  such  words  are  in  Sotheby.  The 
"  only,"  "  lovelier,"  and  "  fairer," 
must  also  be  added  to  another  "  sim- 
ple announcement" — the  true  one  ; 
and  then,  though  the  version  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  original,  it  is  freed  from  the 
critic's  objection.  Stop — we  find  we 
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re  in  the  wrong.     The  critic  in  the  line  objected  to,  perhaps  at  his  sug- 

Idinburgh  may  have  taken  the  line  gestion.    If  so,  Ave  kindly  beg  our 

•om  "  Specimens  of  Translation,"  ingenious  brother's  pardon — but  ha- 

ublished  by  Sotheby,   before   the  ting  to    blot   out,  we    proceed  to 

reat  work— the  whole  of  the  Iliad—  Andromache's  address  to  Hector, 
id  Sotheby  may  have  improved  the 

• 

,4'ej»*  PWf  -     CHAPMAN. 

"  O  noblest  in  desire ! 

Thy  mind  inflamed  with  other's  good,  will  set  thyself  on  fire ; 
Nor  pitiest  thou  thy  son,  nor  wife,  who  must  thy  widow  be ; 
If  now  thou  issue — all  the  field  will  only  run  on  thee. 
Better  my  shoulders  underwent  the  earth  than  thy  decease ; 
For  then  could  earth  bear  joys  no  more,  then  come  the  black  increase 
Of  griefs,  like  Greeks  on  Ilion !   Alas  !  what  one  survives 
To  be  my  refuge  ?  One  black  day  bereft  seven  brothers'  lives 
By  stern  Achilles.     By  his  hand  my  father  breathed  his  last ; 
His  high-wall'd  rich  Cilician  Thebes  sackt  by  him  and  laid  waste, 
The  royal  body  yet  he  left  unspoil'd — religion  charm'd 
That  act  of  spoil,  and  all  in  fire  he  burn'd  him  complete  arm'd, 
Built  over  him  a  royal  tomb,  and  to  the  monument 
They  left  of  him  th'  Oreades,  that  are  the  high  descent 
Of  aegis-bearing  Jupiter,  another  of  their  own 
Did  add  to  it,  and  set  round  with  elms,  by  which  is  shewn 
In  theirs  the  barrenness  of  death ;  yet  might  it  serve  beside 
To  shelter  the  sad  monument  from  all  the  ruffinous  pride 
Of  storms  and  tempests  used  to  hurt  things  of  that  noble  kind. 
The  short  life  yet  my  mother  lived  he  saved,  and  serv'd  his  mind 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  realm,  which  not  enough  esteem'd, 
He  kept  her  prisoner,  whom  small  time  but  much  more  wealth  redeem'd. 
And  she  in  silvan  Hyppoplace  Cilicia  ruled  again, 
But  soon  was  overruled  by  death.     Diana's  chaste  disdain 
Gave  her  a  lance,  and  took  her  life  ;— Yet  all  these  gone  from  me, 
Thou  amply  render'st  all,  thy  life  makes  still  my  father's  be, 
My  mother,  brothers,  and  besides  thou  art  my  husband  too, 
Most  loved,  most  worthy.     Pity  then,  dear  love,  and  do  not  go  j 
For  thou  gone,  all  these  go  again ;  pity  our  common  joy, 
Lest  of  a  father's  patronage,  the  bulwark  of  all  Troy, 
Thou  leavest  him  a  poor  widow's  charge — stay,  stay  then  in  this  tower, 
And  call  up  to  the  wild  fig-tree  all  thy  retired  power, 
For  there  the  wall  is  easiest  scaled,  and  fittest  for  surprise ; 
And  there  th'  Ajaces,  Idomen,  th'  Atrides,  Diomed,  thrice    -uU" 
Have  both  survey'd  and  made  attempt,  I  know  not  if  induced 
By  some  wise  auguries,  or  the  fact  was  naturally  infused 
*  Into  their  wits  or  courages." 

DRYDEN.     '  -•    •••'  Hi 

"  Thy  dauntless  heart,  which  1  foresee  too  late, 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate. 
Nor  dost  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'st  behind ; 
Nor  me,  the  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed, 
Who  must  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led. 
They  seek  thy  life  ;  and,  in  unequal  fight 
With  many,  will  oppress  thy  single  might. 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 

To  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  foresee ;  ±_  ^ 

For,  ah  !  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death  ! 
Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude  my  years  : 
I  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left ; 
By  stern  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then,  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew; 
vm,.  VYTV.  NO.  ri/xxx.  3  I 
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He  slew  Ee'tion,  but  despoil'd  him  not, 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot ; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  below, 
And  reverenced  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe. 

A  tomb  he  raised ;  the  mountain  nymphs  around 
Enclosed,  with  planted  elms,  the  holy  ground. 
My  seven  brave  brothers,  in  one  fatal  day, 

To  death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mournful  way ; 

Slain  by  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 

The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 

My  mother,  who  the  royal  sceptre  swayed, 

Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made, 

And  hither  led;  but,  hence  redeemed  with  gold, 

Her  native  country  did  again  behold, 

And  but  beheld ;  for  soon  Diana's  dart, 

In  an  unhappy  chase,  transfixed  her  heart. 

But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone, 

My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord,  in  one. 

O,  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 

Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain, 

But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence  remain. 

Thy  wife  and  son  are  in  thy  ruin  lost ; 

This  is  a  husband's  and  a  father's  post. 

The  Scaean  gate  commands  the  plain  below ; 

Here  marshal  all  thy  soldiers  as  they  go ; 

And  hence  with  other  hands,  repel  the  foe. 

By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  ascent, 

And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent. 

The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  seen, 

And  the  wrong'd  husband  of  the  Spartan  queen ; 

With  him  his  greater  brother;  and,  with  these, 

Fierce  Diomede,  and  bold  Meriones ; 

Uncertain  if  by  augury,  or  chance, 

But  by  this  easy  rise  they  all  advance." 

POPE. 

"  Too  daring  prince !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 
And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  a  helpess  orphan  he ! 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies ; 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain, 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain ! 
Oh  grant  me,  gods  !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom — 
All  1  can  ask  of  Heaven — an  early  tomb. 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun  ; 
No  parent  now  remains  my  grief  to  share, 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care—- 
The fierce  Achilles  wrapp'd  our  walls  in  fire, 
Laid  Thebe  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire—- 
His fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred- 
Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead ; 
His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile; 
Then  raised  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  burn'd ; 
The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorn'd, 
Jove's  silvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 
By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers  fell ; 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  Hell, 
While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed, 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled ; 
My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
The  Queen  of  Hippolacia's  silvan  lands. 
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Redeem'd  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Her  pleasing  empire,  and  her  native  plain, 
When,  ah!  oppress'd  by  life-consuming  woe, 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow ; 
Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee ; 
Alas !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share— 
Oh !  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care. 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  fig-tree  joins  the  wall  of  Troy, 
Thou  from  this  tower  defend  the  important  post ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host, 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain, 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  given, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  Heaven ; 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ— 
But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

COWPER. 

"  Ah !  doom'd !  Thyself  the  victim  of  thy  own 

Too  daring  courage !  Pity  of  thy  boy 

Thou  feel'st  not,  nor  of  me,  thy  widow  soon  ; 

For  soon  the  whole  united  Grecian  host 

Will  overwhelm  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain. 

Earth  yield  me,  then,  a  tomb !  for  refuge  else 

Or  none  so  safe  have  I, — thenceforth  forlorn 

Of  all  defence,  since  father  I  have  none, 

Or  mother's  genial  home  to  shelter  me. 

Achilles,  when  he  sack'd  Cilician  Thebes, 

And  fired  her  lofty  domes,  my  father  slew ; 

He  slew  Eetion ;  but  a  decent  awe 

Forbidding  him  to  bare  a  royal  corse, 

He  burn'd  him  with  his  arms,  heap'd  high  the  soil 

That  hides  the  urn,  and  the  Oreades, 

Jove's  daughters,  circled  it  around  with  elms. 

My  seven  brothers,  feeding  in  the  field 

Their  flocks  and  herds,  all  perish'd  in  a  day, 

For  dread  Achilles  found  and  slew  them  all. 

My  mother,  whom  in  all  her  green  retreats 

Hyppoclacus  obey'd,  when,  rich  in  spoils, 

The  Conqueror  steer'd  his  gallant  bark  to  Troy, 

Came  captive  in  the  fleet,  but,  ransom'd  hence 

At  countless  cost,  revisited  her  home, 

And,  by  Diana  pierced,  at  home  expired. 

All  these  are  lost,  but  in  thy  wedded  love, 

My  faithful  Hector,  I  regain  them  all. 

Come  then — let  pity  plead !  to  spare  thy  boy 

An  orphan's  woes,  and  widowhood  to  me, 

Defend  this  tower,  and  where  the  fig-tree  spreads 

Her  branches,  station  thy  collected  force, 

For  there  Idomeneus,  the  King  of  Crete, 

Tydides,  either  Ajax,  and  the  sons 

Of  Atreus,  thrice  with  their  united  powers 

Have  press'd  to  seize  the  city,  whether  taught 

By  some  interpreter  of  signs  from  Heaven, 

Or  prompted  by  remark  and  self-advised." 

SOTHEBY. 

"  Too  rashly  bold,  thee,  sole  defence  of  Troy, 
Thy  brave  right  arm  and  fearlessness  destroy — 
Fails  then  thy  child  a  father's  heart  to  move  ? 
Fails  then  thy  wife's  unutterable  love  ? 
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Thy  wife  !— no  more— Greece  arms  'gainst  thee  her  force  : 
Thy  wife  !  a  widow  on  thy  blood-stained  corse. 
Ah !  reft  of  thee,  be  mine  the  wish'd-for  doom 
To  iiide  my  anguish  in  th'  untimely  tomb! 
Ah  !  reft  of  thee,  no  hope,  no  solace  mine, 

But  grief  slow  wearing  out  life's  long  decline. 

No  mother  waits  me,  no  consoling  sire, 

The  hapless  victim  of  Achilles'  ire. 

Ere  from  the  sack  of  Thebes  the  chief  withdrew, 

His  ruthless  rage  my  sire,  Eetion,  slew, 

Yet  fear'd  to  spoil,  but  honouring,  on  the  pyre, 

Him,  with  his  arms,  consign'd  to  feed  the  fire  ; 

Then  heap'd  on  high  the  earth,  whose  funeral  mound 

With  planted  elms  the  Jove-born  Oreads  crown'd. 

They,  too,  in  one  fleet  day  all  breathless  laid, 

Seven  brothers  sunk  at  once  in  Hades'  shade. 

These,  mid  their  cattle  on  the  pasturing  mead, 

Achilles'  fury  doom'd  at  once  to  bleed. 

And  here  the  conqueror,  'mid  his  plunder'd  store, 

From  Hyppoclacia's  groves  my  mother  bore ; 

Then,  richly  ransom'd,  back  restor'd  again, 

Too  soon  to  perish,  by  Diana  slain. 

Yet  thou,  my  Hector !  thou  art  all,  alone, 

Sire,  mother,  brethren,  husband,  all  in  one. 

In  pity  guard  this  tower,  here  shield  thy  life, 

Leave  not  an  orphan  child,  a  widow'd  wife. 

There,  by  the  fig-tree,  plant  thy  war  array, 

Where,  easiest  of  ascent,  to  Troy  the  way. 

Thrice  have  the  boldest  chiefs  that  spot  assail'd, 

And  thrice  the  efforts  of  the  boldest  fail'd  : 

Th'  Atridze,  either  Ajax,  Tydeus'  son, 

And  Crete's  fierce  king,  there  led  their  warriors  on, 

Whether  by  seer  forewarn'd,  or  martial  art 

There  markt  out  Ilion's  vulnerable  part." 

Let  us  try  old  Chapman  in  this  pas-  The  first  words  addressed  by  Andro- 
sage  by  the  principles  by  which  he  mache  to  Hector  are  worthy  ot  his 
tells  us  he  was  guided  throughout  his  wife  :  "  O  noblest  in  desire !  and 
translation,  and  we  shall  not  withhold  here  they  may  even  be  the  true 
from  him  here  our  admiration.  He  meaning,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 
demands  the  right  of  "  periphrasis  or  the  contrary,  of  &&(*<>»«. 
circumlocution  ;"  and  sayeth,  "  al-  cond  line  expresses,  by  a  bold  and 
ways  conceiving  how  pedantical  and  bright  periphrasis,  the  sense  of  Ho- 
absurd  an  affectation  it  is,  in  the  in-  mer.  "  Nor  pitiest  thou  thy  son 
terpretation  of  any  author  (much  nor  wife,"  is  good  as  good  may  be ; 
more  of  Homer)  to  turn  him  word  for  and  so  is  "  all  the  field  will  only  run 
word;  when  (according  to  Horace,  on  thee."  Deadly  fear  breathes  in 
and  other  best  lawgivers  to  transla-  them,  and  they  we  Homeric.  "Better 
tors)  it  is  the  part  of  every  knowing  my  shoulders  underwent  the  earth 
and  judicial  interpreter  not  to  follow  than  thy  decease,"  though  quaint, 
the  number  and  order  of  words,  but  smells  strong  of  the  Greek.  "Theblack 
the  material  things  themselves,  and  increase  of  griefs  like  foes  on  Ilion,' 
sentences  to  weigh  diligently ;  and  to  is  Chapman's  own,  and  affects  the 
clothe  and  adorn  them  with  words,  imagination,  though  we  cannot  call 
and  such  a  style  of  oration  as  are  it  natural.  Yet  natural  it  may  be, 
most  apt  for  the  language  into  which  nevertheless — although  it  did  not  oc* 
they  are  converted."  This  and  much  cur  to  the  heart  of  Homer's  and  Hec- 
more  to  the  same  purpose  (which  tor's  Andromache.  Chapman,  it  will 
much  offendeth  Pope)  sayeth  this  be  observed,  in  the  narrative,  puts  the 
fierce  old  Trojan — nor  shall  we  at  death  of  her  brothers  before  that  of 
present  gainsay  his  creed.  Let  us  her  father,  contrary  to  the  original, 
therefore  try  his  deeds  by  his  doc-  No  great  loss  in  that,  perhaps — and 
trine ;  and,  doing  so,  we  declare  at  as  little  gain.  The  funeral  or  Ee'tion 
once  that  his  version  is  a  noble  one,  is  grand;  and  we  see  Avhat  Chapman 
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meant  by  the  privileges  he  claimed  as 
a  translator  in  what  he  adds  to  the 
work  of  the  Oreads.  They  planted 
elms  round  the  tomb ;  but  he  adds, 
out  of  his  own  heart  and  brain,  fiery 
and  fertile, 


"  by  which  is  shewn 

In  theirs  the  barrenness  of  death ;  yet 

might  it  serve  beside 
To  shelter  the  sad  monument  from  all  the 

ruffinous  pride 
Of  storms  and    tempests  used*  to   hurt 

things  of  that  noble  kind." 
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Sentimental  and  stately— yea  poetry 
—yet  withal  methinks  more  than  An- 
dromache was  likely  to  have  thought 
of  saying  to  Hector.  Yet,  had  Ho- 
mer made  her  say  it,  we  do  not  think 
we  should  have  blamed  him,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  blame  Chapman. 
The  lines  about  Andromache's  mo- 
ther seem  rather  unintelligible,  and 
rumble  along  like  an  old  crazy  cart. 
Then  comes  the  TEST  of  translators 
— the  two  lines  crowded  with  holy 
words : 


Exrog,  «T«g  <rv  pot 
'H^e  x#«-/yv))T05,  <rv 


ftot 


-zrrvm  jtttrit^, 


Chapman  has  certainly  rendered 
them  well — better,  as  we  shall  see, 
than  Pope  or  Cowper.  "Thou  art  my 
husband  too,"  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  Greek  words,  and  the  same 
their  position  at  the  close  of  the  line 
— a  beauty  not  found  in  any  of  the 
other  translations.  "  Pity  our  com- 
mon joy"  is  extremely  tender — and 
so  is  "lest  thou  leave  him  a  poor 
widow's  charge."  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Chapman's  English,  there 
is  an  earnestness — a  beseeching  and 
imploring  affectionateness,  which  is 
also,  though  other  wise,  breathed  over 
all  Homer's  Greek — and  therefore, 
without  farther  remark,  we  conclude 
as  we  began,  with  praise  of  the  ver- 
sion— and  request  you  to  admire  it 
along  with  us  and  not  to  be  offended 
by  its  oddnesses  or  additions,  or  "pe- 
riphrases or  circumlocutions" — for, 
were  you  to  do  so,  and  Chapman's 
ghost  to  overhear  you,  it  would  call 
you  "  a  certain  envious  wind- 
sucker." 

Dryden's  version,  though  in  the 
simpler  lines  it  loses  not  a  little  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  original,  does  not 
depart  far  from  it ;  and  throughout 
there  is  such  an  easy  and  musical  flow, 
that  we  are  almost  willing  to  accept 
it  instead  of  that  simplest  strain. 

Better  it  were  for  miserable  me," 
is  extremely  touching ;  though  Dry- 
den  had  not  much  power  over  the 

pathetic, 

•'•  /air 

"  Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  my   youth,   and  will  conclude  my 
years," 

have  a  truly  tragic  sound  ;  and  they 
have  influenced  Pope  in  this  part  of 
his  paraphrase.  Eetion's  slaughter 
and  funeral  are  nobly  given;  and  true 


to  the  picturesque  of  old  Homer  are 
the  verses, 

"  A  tomb  he  raised ;  the  mountain  nymphs 

around 
Enclosed,   with  planted  elms,    the   holy 

ground." 

Andhow  stands Dryden"  THE  TEST  ?" 
"  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone, 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord,  in 

one." 

Admirable — but  of  these  lines  a  word 
or  two  hereafter. 

"  O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again," 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Chapman,  and  is  afterwards  copied 
by  Pope.  It  is  not  very  good ;  for  not 
very  natural  in  feeling,  and  rather 
unnatural  in  expression.  A  few  other 
flaws  in  the  diamond  we  see — but  it 
is  a  diamond — and  almost  of  the  first 
water.  Let  us  do  justice  always 
to  Glorious  John  —  though  in  his 
strength  he  is  too  often  a  wilful  trans- 
gressor. 

Had  Homer's  Andromache  never 
spoken  in  the  simple  strain  in  which, 
thank  Heaven,  she  spake  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  Iliad,  Pope's  lovely  lady 
of  that  name  would  have  been  al- 
lowed by  all  to  have  uttered  much 
natural  pathos  in  the  speech,  which 
had  then  been  not  a  paraphrastic 
translation  from  the  Greek,  but  an 
absolute  inspiration  in  English;  and 
great  had  been  the  glory  of  the  bard 
of  Twickenham.  For  the  lines  are 
beautiful.  But  here,  if  anywhere, 
was  Pope  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
considerations  to  have  adhered  to 
the  words  of  Homer,  that  all  who 
might  ever  speak  the  English  tongue 
might  have  known  how,  thousands 
of  years  ago,  that  high-priest  of  na- 
ture inspired,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
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the  lips  of  a  Trojan  princess  pour- 
ing out  the  heart  of  a  mother-wife 
to  an  heroic  husband  issuing  to  bat- 
tle— the  defender — if  not  the  deli- 
verer. In  the  first  four  lines  Pope's 
Andromache  utters  three  or  four 
interjections,  exclamations,  or  inter- 
rogations— Homer's  Andromache  but 
one — A*<(te<lw.  Pope's  Andromache 
thinks  first  of  herself  and  child — or 
chiefly  so — for  "  whither  dost  thou 
fun,"  is  but  faint,  and  worse,  it  is 
not  "  all  one  in  the  Greek."  Homer's 
Andromache  thinks  first  and  solely 
of  Hector — tpdto-et  «  TO  a-ot  [twos, 
thy  courage  will  be  thy  death!  Pope's 
Andromache  is  almost  verbose — 
«  Ah  I  too  forgetful,"  &c.— "  and 
think'st  thou  not,"  &c.,  words,  how- 
ever, which  we  condemn  not — but 
Homer's  Andromache  piteously  up- 
braids Hector  that  he  will  not  have 
pity — ovS"  eAe«/ge<5.  She  asks  him  not 
— as  her  Shadow  does  in  Pope — why  ? 
nor  exclaimeth  she  ah !  but  passion- 
ately tells  him — for  she  sees  it — that 
he  will  not  pity — for  his  courage  she 
sees  has  killed  pity — even  for  neifi» 
miriet%6V,  xett  if*  eiptpogw — Hector's 
Andromache  here  putting  their  boy 
first — as  was  natural — but  Pope's 
Andromache  putting  herself  first — 
not  unnatural  either  perhaps,  in  com- 
mon cases,  but  assuredly  so  in  that 
of  the  wife  of  "EKTC^  «»^«(p«vo<« 
and  of  the  waving  crest.  The  next 
four  lines  of  Pope  are  glowing  and 
fine ;  but  in  them  he  reverts  to  the 
strong  words  <p0<V«  cri  T«  e-ov  pivot, 
which  "  shine  well  where  they  stand" 
in  Homer,  but  come  in  here  flat, 
comparatively,  and  are  unneces- 
sarily expanded  into  a  sort  of  mo- 
ral apothegm,  or  general  reflection 
on  the  danger  of  too  much  cou- 
rage, which  is  a  sorry  substitute 
for  the  Homeric — "  Thy  courage 
will  be  thy  death."  Homer's  An- 
dromache says  to  Hector,  that  "  soon 
the  Greeks  will  kill  thee,  all  rushing 
upon  thee  at  once."  Pope's  Andro- 
mache says,  alas !  what  at  length  may 
be  seen  in  lines  seventh  and  eighth  of 
the  translation.  Let  us  not,  however, 
farther  compare  the  two  Andro- 
maches,  lest  the  comparison  should 
seem  invidious;  but  merely  complain 
of,  "  O  grant  me  Gods  !"  and  "  all 
I  can  ask  of  Heaven,"  as  untrue  to 
the  simple  pathos  of  the  original 
—and  the  two  lines  which  follow  as 
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untrue  to  the  sense— though  in  them 
selves  unobjectionable.  "  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother,"  is  all 
Homer  makes  Andromache  say  next  j 
and  out  of  that  scripture  Pope  makes 
her  spin — 

"  No  parent  now  remains  my  grief  to 

share, 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care." 

The  next  fifteen  lines  are  narrative 
— and  Pope  has,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  given  them  more  than  well — 
finely;  and  throughout  his  transla- 
tion, he  has  felt  that  Homer  made  An- 
dromache speak  with  composure  of 
"  sorrows  long  ago,"  at  least  of  sor- 
rows that  haa  been  wellnigh  forgot- 
ten in  Hector's  love,  and  that  only 
now  again  came  upon  her  in  her 
dread  of  his  death.  That  narrative 
over,  Andromache  turns  to  Hector 
in  that  most  beautiful  burst  of  affec- 
tion, which  has  been  for  ever  con- 
secrated to  tears,  and  which  we  have 
chosen,  in  our  critical  capacity,  to 
call  the  TEST.  Alas !  the  Pope  is  not 
infallible ;  for  he  fails  where  Homer 
and  nature  demanded  that  he  should 
have  been  victorious  over  all  hearts 

"  Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  se< 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee 
Alas !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  hushand  fall.' 

The  first  two  lines  are  almost,  bu 
not  quite  perfect — for  we  miss  ii 
them  the  two  endearing  words  that 
to  Hector's  ear,  must  have  been  the 
most  affecting  of  all — the  words  that 
conclude  the  two  most  comprehen- 
sive   lines    ever    love    breathed— 
Bcttel>os    7r«g«x6/T»?,   "  and  thou  art 
my  blooming  spouse !"     While  the 
last  two  lines — which  contain  the 
word  desiderated  in  its  proper  place, 
"  husband" — are   too   ingenious  b. 
far,  and   copied  injudiciously  fror 
Chapman  and  Dryden,  and  after  al 
liker   Abraham   Cowley   than    Daj 
Homer.     The  rest  of  Andromache' 
speech  is,  with  the  exception  of  th 
first  two  lines  of  it,  well  done ;  and  th 
two  concluding  lines,  though  not  ii 
Homer,  make  an  affecting  and  a  na- 
tural close,  and  may  be  more  than 
forgiven. 

Cowper  at  once  seizes,  grasps,  am 
expresses  the  passion  of  Andro 
mache.  "  Ah !  doom'd !"  is  the  ver 
word— the  sound  and  sense — s< 
eeemeth  it  to  us— of  A«<pw.  Or  i 
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it  —  Infatuate  ?  Pope's  "  too  daring 
Prince,"  is  good  —  but  this  is  far  better 
—followed  as  it  is,  by  "  victim  of  thy 
own  too  daring  courage,"  which, 
though  inferior  to  the  Greek,  is 
forcible.  "  Pity  of  thy  boy  thou 
feel'st  not,  nor  of  me  thy  widow 
soon,"  is  all  that  could  be  desired  — 
and  is  Homer's,  Andromache's,  and 
Nature's  self.  So—  nearly  —  are  the 
two  lines  that  follow.  By  Homer  all 
this  is  said  in  three  lines  and  a  half 
—by  Pope  in  eight  —  and  by  Cowper 
in  five.  Having  thus  started  in 
power  —  and  with  the  true  heart  of 
tenderness  —  how  does  Cowper  con- 
tinue to  fare  ?  Well  —  though  not  so 
well.  "  Earth  yield  me  then  a  tomb," 
is  far  better  than  Pope's,  "  O  grant 
me,  gods,"  &c.;  but  "  refuge  else  or 
none  so  safe  have  I,"  is,  though  sim- 
ple, somewhat  tame  and  cold  ;  nor 
is  "  Mother's  genial  home"  entirely 
to  our  liking  for  norn*  ^n'-nig.  The 
history  given  by  Andromache  of  her 
parents  is  exquisite  —  especially  the 
lines  describing  Eetion's  funeral. 
They  are  indeed  very  noble  in  Cow- 
per —  equal  to  those  in  Homer.  Not 
less  so  is  the  slaughter  of  the  Seven 
Brothers.  But  how  doth  Cowper 
conquer  the  two  immortal  lines,  and 
reduce  them  under  the  English 
yoke  ?  How  stands  he  the  Test  ? 
"  All  these  are  lost  —  but  in  thy  wedded 

love, 

My  faithful  Hector  —  I  regain  them  all." 
Here  the  meaning,  the  feeling,  the  pas- 
sion is  doubtless  transfused  into  a 
comprehensive  power  of"  English  un- 
defiled."  The  lines  are  good  and  great 
lines  —  and  worthy  of  Cowper.  But 
Homer's,  though  not  greater  —  not  so 
great  —  are  better,  for  there  is  a 
tenderness  in  the  words  he  puts  into 
Andromache's  lips,  which  surpasses 
all  other  merit.  Cowper  says  "  all 
these  are  lost  ;  "  but  Homer  gives  us 
"  all  these"  themselves  —  over  again 
—  and  in  a  heap  —  at  once  successive 
and  clustering 


No  other  words  under  the  sun  can 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  these  — 
the  eye  must  see  —  the  ear  must  hear 
them  —  from  Andromache's  looks  and 
lips—  else  neither  her  heart  nor  ours 
can  be  satisfied  nor  have  any  rest. 
•"  Come,  then,  let  pity  plead,"  is  good 
—but  too  modern  ;  Homer  does  not 
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say  "let  pity  plead,"  but,  "come  now, 
take  pity  upon  us,"  which  is  infinitely 
fuller  of  prayer,  and  therefore  more 
natural  in  Andromache.  All  the  rest 
is  what  it  ought  to  be — except,  per- 
haps, the  last  line  of  all,  which  ap- 
pears pedantic.  As  a  whole,  how- 
ever, the  translation  is,  to  our  feel- 
ings, better  than  Pope's. 

Sotheby  manifestly  feels  the  force 
of  the  first  words  of  Andromache's 
address  to  Hector,  but  he  has  not  feli- 
citously transfused  them  into  his  ver- 
sion, which  is,  indeed,  awkward  and 
tautological.  "Sole  defence  of  Troy," 
is  not  in  the  original ;  yet  that  here 
matters  little  or  nothing,  for  such 
Hector  was,  and  therefore  was  "  The 
Boy"  called  Astyanax.  Still,  Sothe- 
by should  not  have  said  so  here, 
because  Andromache  does  not ;  and, 
as  sure  as  Homer  is  now  in  heaven, 
did  Andromache  say  all,  and  no  more, 
that  was  right.  But  "  brave  right 
arm  and  fearlessness  destroy,"  is  po- 
sitively bad  speaking  and  bad  wri- 
ting ;  whereas  Aaipovts,  tpSto-et  at  TO  o-ov 
pi™?,  is  positively  good  speaking  and 
good  writing — we  defy  the  tongue  of 
woman,  or  the  pen  of  man,  to  speak  or 
write  better  at  such  a  juncture.  The 
four  following  lines  are  not  much 
better — and  they  cannot  be  much 
worse.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
"  fails"  is  formal ;  and  "  unutter- 
able" is  unnatural.  The  repetition 
of  the  word  "  wife"  is  also  formal ; 
and  as  no  such  word  at  all  is  here  in. 
Homer,  it  is  insufferable.  "  Blood- 
stained corse"  is  a  voluntary  com- 
monplace, to  the  use  of  which  we 
can  conjecture  no  inducement. 
"  Greece  arms  'gainst  thee  her 
force,"  is  but  tolerable.  "  Wished- 
for  doom,"  is  but  so  so ;  and  "  to 
hide  my  anguish  in  th'  untimely 
tomb,"  is  not  excellent.  In  the 
Bible,  it  is  said  that  sinners  will  call 
"  upon  the  rocks  to  cover  them," 
that  is,  to  hide  them,  from  the  eye 
of  God.  But  Andromache  did  not 
wish  her  anguish  to  be  hidden — for 
the  sorrow  of  a  widow  is  not  shame. 
She  simply  wished  herself  to  be 
buried— to  be  insensate  earth — %6i>* 
jvpivat — as  Wordsworth's  bereaved 
lover  says,  in  equal  passion — 

"  Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course, 
With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees  !" 

What  she  said — so  should  have  Sothe- 
by. "  Ah,  reft  of  thee,"  is  also  unho- 
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merically,  if  not  auti-homerically  re- 
peated— repetition  being,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  eyes  of  Sotheby,  a  strong 
secret — in  ours  a  patent  weakness. 
"  No  hope,  no  solace  mine, 
But  grief  slow  wearing  out  life's  long 

decline," 

is  in  itself  good,  because  drearily  ex- 
pressive—but it  wants  the  touching 
simplicity  of  Andromache's  own 
words. 

'"  The  hapless  victim  of  Achilles'  ire," 
seems  superfluous— for  we  have  in 
addition,  with  about  one  line  inter- 
vening, 

"  His  ruthless  rage  my  sire  Ection  slew." 
The  next  twelve  lines  are  as  good  as 
can  be — as  sonorous  as  Pope's,  and 
as  simple  as  Homer's.  How  beauti- 
ful the  picture  of  a  Hero's  tomb  ! 
"  Then  heap'd  on  high  the  earth,  whose 

funeral  mound 
With  planted  elms  the  Jove-born  Oreads 

crown'd !" 

Look  at  Pope's  lines — and  you  see 
they  are  too  ambitious — Sotheby's 
are  purely  Homeric.  Now  for  the 
— TEST.  Yes  !  Sotheby  has  stood  it 
with  high  aid — and  is  triumphant. 
"  YET  THOU  !  MY  HECTOR  !  THOU  ART  ALL 

ALONK, 
SlRE,  MOTHER,  BRETHREN,  HUSBAND,  ALL 

IN  ONE  !" 

Let  ten  thousand  Translators  try  it 
—and  not  one  will  surpass — not  one 
will  equal — Sotheby.  True,  that  he 
is  indebted  for  these  two  exquisite 
lines  almost  entirely  to  Dryden.  But 
how  could  he  help  that  ?  John  was 
before  William.  Therefore,  all  that 
William  could  do  was  to  study  John; 
and,  if  possible,  to  polish  up  John, 
with  the  fine  feeling  fingers  of  the 
soul,  to  uttermost  perfection.  Pope 
tried  to  do  so,  and  failed.  Cowper 
proudly  shunned  competition,  and 
gave  the  difficulty  the  go-by.  Sothe- 
by, by  simply  changing  "  my  pa- 
rents" into  "sire,  mother,"  and"lord" 
into  "husband,"  and  leaving  alone 
and  out  the  two  false  lines  that  fol- 
low, has  given  us  Homer — and  no- 
thing but  Homer — the  Bill,  and  no- 
thing but  the  Bill,  and  it  is  a  true 
Bill,  unlike  some  others  we  could 
mention,  and  may  well  bid  defiance 
to  farther  reform.  The  rest  is  all 
good — but  not  perfect.  "  In  pity 
guard  this  tower,"  is  nearly  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  but  Andromache  says, 


"  Come  now,  have  pity,  and  take  your 

station  on  this  tower," 
which  is  more  tenderly  beseeching ; 
and  she  does  not  say,  "  here  shield 
thy  life,"  though  we  pardon  Sotheby 
for  making  her  say  so,  as  beyond 
doubt  that  thought  was  in  her  heart, 
as  indeed  it  betrays  itself  in  her  af- 
flicted words.  Yet  terrified  as  she 
was,  Sotheby  knows  as  well  as  we  do 
that  Andromache  would  not,  could 
not,  have  wounded  Hector's  ears 
with  such  syllables  as  "  shield  thy 
life."  They  would  have  made  his 
crest  shiver — and  dimmed  the  shine 
of  his  golden  helmet. 

"  Leave  not  an  orphan  child,  a  widow'd 
wife," 

is  faultless — and  thus  have  we  a  few 
lines  almost  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  redeem  all  sins  either  of  omission 
or  commission,  which  in  this  version, 
we  fear,  are  neither  few  nor  feeble. 
This  speech  of  Andromache  has 
been  subjected  to  some  severe,  and 
not  very  decorous  criticisms  by  great 
authorities — one  of  whom  is  Dryden. 
"  Andromache,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
midst  of  her  concernment  and  fright 
for  Hector,  runs  off  her  bias  to  tell 
him  a  story  of  her  pedigree,  and  of 
the  lamentable  death  or  her  father, 
her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers. 
The  devil  was  in  Hector  [we  fear 
Christopher  North  sometimes  falls 
into  imitation  of  John  DrydenJ  if  he 
knew  not  all  this  matter,  for  she  had 
been  his  bedfellow  for  many  years  to- 
gether ;  if  he  knew  it,  it  must  then 
"be  confessed  that  Homer,  in  this 
long  digression,  has  rather  given  us 
his  own  character,  [what  character 
is  that  ?  of  an  old  proser  in  his  do- 
tage ?]  than  that  of  the  fair  lady  whom 
he  paints.  His  dear  friends  the  com- 
mentators, who  never  fail  him  at  a 
pinch,  will  needs  excuse  him,  by 
making  the  present  sorrow  of  Andro- 
mache to  occasion  the  remembrance 
of  the  past ;  but  others  think  that  she 
had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief 
which  now  oppressed  her,  without 
running  for  assistance  to  her  family." 
This  is  sorry  stuff',  Blackwood-Ma- 
gazineish,  and  Edinburgh-Reviewish, 
in  their  less  happy  hours.  Homer's 
"dear  friends,  the  commentators," 
were  in  the  right.  Yet  was  Homer 
at  no  pinch.  Sorrow  evokes  shadows 
of  sorrow  from  the  tomb,  and  they 
come  trooping  like  ghosts.  Pope 
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answers  Dryden  well,  too,  when  he 
says,  "that  nothing  was  more  natural 
in  Andromache  than  to  recollect  her 
past  calamities,  in  order  to  represent 
her  present  distress  to  Hector  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  then  her  utter  de- 
sertion if  he  should  perish."  And  we 
ask  what  although  Andromache  "  had 
been  Hector's  bedfellow  for  many 
years  ?"  Never  before  had  she  been  so 
inspired  with  those  mournful  memo- 
ries as  now ;  for  they  were  standing 
together,  husband  and  wife,  as  it 
were,  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And 
then  it  is  that  the  soul  re-sees  the 
past,  and  prophesies  the  future — both 
black.  To  borrow  Dryden's  bold 
phraseology — "  What  the  devil  would 
he  have  made  Andromache  say  ?" 
Nothing  so  persuasive,  by  a  thousand 
degrees,  to  Hector's  heart.  Devil 
take  it,  is  it  not  natural  for  a  wife, 
when  in  her  misery  beseeching  her 
husband  not  to  go  to  death,  to  re- 
mind him  of  what  he  has  forgotten — 
the  miseries  she  had  already  suf- 
fered, ere  she  saw  his  dear  face — 
miseries  huge  and  wild — yet  though 
Ossa-and-Pelion-like  in  themselves, 
as  molehills  to  his  slaughter  under 
the  spear  of  Achilles  ?  Achilles  ! 
ay,  that  was  the  dreadful  vision  ever 
before  her  eyes.  She  knew  not — 
how  could  she  ? — that  he  was  sitting 
sullen  at  his  ships.  Or  if  she  did, 
might  not  the  glaring  lion  come  leap- 
ing from  his  den  upon  Hector  ?  We 
could  say  much  more  for  Androma- 
che ;  but,  haply,  this  is  sufficient  from 
Christopher,  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Allow  us  to  say  shortly  two  other 
things :  one  from  Pope — one  from  our- 
selves. First,  these  dreadful  stories  of 
Andromache's, again  bring  the  absent 
Achilles  before  us — into  the  heart  of 
the  poem.  Second,  they  must  have 
delighted  the  listeners  to  the  great 
A«<2a?,  for  who  in  the  heroic  age  was 
like  Achilles  ?  And  they  delight  the 
listeners  still,  as  they  see  the  golden 
helm  of  the  Son  of  Thetis  refulgent 
through  the  mist  of  years. 

Allow  us  to  say  shortly  two  other 
things — both  from  ourselves.  First, 
we  defy  you  to  imagine  human  lan- 
guage, simpler  in  style,  more  direct 
to  the  purpose  of  the  passion,  more 
prose,  and  less  poetry,  than  all  that 
Andromache  utters,  when  Hector, 
and  Hector  alone,  is  in  her  quaking 
heart.  Look  at  the  Greek  words— 


in  their  strength — and  you  will  feel 
it  to  be  so.  Translate  them  into 
verses  in  prose,  and  they  will  read 
just  like  some  of  the  most  pathetic 
verses  in  the  Old  Testament — or  the 
New — say  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren — or  David  and  Ab- 
salom— or  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  even 
some  still  more  affecting  narrative. 
All  great  poets,  in  all  ages,  have 
always,  on  all  great  occasions  of  all 
great  passions,  thus  greatly  written ; 
and  Wordsworth, — though,  in  say- 
ing so,  he  said  nothing  new,  yet 
something  old  that  this  flowery  age 
of  ours  had,  when  first  he  began  to 
flourish,  foolishly  forgotten, — was 
therefore  greatly  right  when  he 
called  on  all  students  in  poetry  to 
know  that  its  language  was  common 
to  prose — in  its  foundations, and  like- 
wise in  its  superstructures — except 
when — and  then  he  told  us,  wisely 
and  well,  what  the  exceptions  are — 
and  illustrated  the  principles  on 
which  they  occur  to  the  inspired, 
in  much  of  his  own  life-ennobling 
and  immortal  song.  Second,  see 
how  Andromache  adheres  in  her 
passion — it  is  the  passion  of  fear — 
to  its  two  objects — Hector,  Achilles 
Her  soul  for  a  while  undergoes  ab- 
sorption. From  that  unendurable 
agony  it  seeks  escape  into  the  me- 
mory of  past  miseries — in  which  the 
Destroyer,  slaying  and  slaughtering 
her  kith  and  kin,  is  yet  far  off — his 
image  is  far  off* — from  her  husband. 
While  she  indulges  in  the  distress  of 
that  dismal  dream — there  is  to  her 
relief  in  its  worst  horrors — for  all 
the  while  Hector  is  held  alive  to  Jier 
side — and  hopes  come  to  her  out  of 
the  murders  she  narrates,  that  he 
will  shun  the  murderer.  These  hopes 
not  only  suffer,  but  persuade  her 
to  speak  more  freely — fully — if  you 
will  poetically — about  the  persons, 
places,  and  things  that  pass  before 
her  imagination — her  Seven  Brothers 
slaughtered  whiletendingtheir  flocks 
and  herds — her  Father  slain,  burned 
in  all  his  arms,  and  buried  beneath 
a  mound, which  the  Oreads,  daughters 
of  ^Egis-bearing  Jove — she  calls 
them  so — crown  with  elms — her  Mo- 
ther ransomed,  and  again  reigning, 
and  by  Diana  smitten — till  Andro- 
mache being  enabled  at  last,  by  the 
truce  afforded  by  fancy  to  the  feelings 
that  at  first  were  like  to  kill  her,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  tenderness  of  affection, 
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then  it  is,  and  not  till  then  could  it  to  which  we  may  think  we  see  the 

have   been,    that   her  whole  love-  colour  coming  back,  and  themselves 

charged  heart  effuses  itself  in  one  quivering  no  more,  is  poured  that 

burst  of  divinest  delight,  as  from  lips  utterance  — 


trv  (Aoi  trtr   -zrecrvg 
s,  ov  $1  pot 

What  says  majestic  Hector  to  his  Andromache  ?    Thus  : 

COWPEE. 

"  Thy  cares  are  all  mine  also.     But  I  dread 
The  matron's  scorn,  the  brave  man's  just  disdain, 
Should  fear  seduce  me  to  desert  the  field. 
No  !  my  Andromache  !  my  fearless  heart—- 
Me rather  urges  into  foremost  fight, 
Studious  of  Priam's  glory  and  my  own. 
For  my  prophetic  soul  foresees  a  day, 
When  Ilium,  Ilium's  people,  and  himself 
Her  warlike  king  shall  perish.     But  no  grief 
For  Ilium  ;  for  her  people  ;  for  the  king, 
My  warlike  sire  ;  nor  even  for  the  queen  ; 
Nor  for  the  numerous  and  the  valiant  band, 
My  brothers,  destined  all  to  lick  the  ground, 
So  moves  me,  as  my  grief  for  thee  alone  ! 
Doom'd  then  to  follow  some  imperious  Greek, 
A  weeping  captive,  to  the  distant  shores 
Of  Argos  ;  there  to  labour  at  the  loom, 
For  a  task-mistress,  and  with  many  a  sigh, 
But  heaved  in  vain,  to  bear  the  ponderous  urn 
From  Hypereia's,  or  Messeis'  fount. 
Fast  flow  thy  tears  the  while,  and  as  he  eyes 
That  silent  shower,  some  passing  Greek  will  say, 
'  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  excelled 
All  Troy  in  fight,  when  Ilium  was  besieged.' 
While  thus  he  speaks,  thy  tears  shall  flow  afresh, 
The  guardian  of  thy  freedom,  while  he  lived 
For  ever  lost  ;  but  be  my  bones  inhumed 
A  senseless  store,  or  e'er  thy  parting  cries 
Shall  pierce  mine  ear,  and  thou  be  dragg'd  away  !" 

SOTHEBY. 

"  Hector  replied—'  These  all,  O  wife  beloved  t 
All  that  moves  thee,  my  heart  have  deeply  moved  : 
Yet  more  I  dread  each  son  of  Trojan  birth, 
More  Ilion's  dames  whose  raiment  trails  on  earth, 
If  like  a  slave,  where  chiefs  with  chiefs  engage, 
The  warrior  Hector  fears  the  war  to  wage  — 
Not  thus  my  heart  inclines.     Far  rather  far, 
First  of  Troy's  sons,  I  lead  the  van  of  war 
Firm  fix'd,  not  Priam's  dignity  alone 
And  glory  to  uphold,  but  guard  my  own. 
I  know  the  day  draws  nigh  when  Troy  shall  fall, 
When  Priam  and  his  nation  perish  all  ; 
Yet,  less  —  forebodings  of  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Her  king  and  Hecuba,  my  peace  destroy  ; 
Less  —  that  my  brethren  all,  the  heroic  band, 
Must  with  their  blood  imbrue  their  native  land.— 
Than  thoughts  of  thee  in  tears,  to  Greece  a  prey, 
Dragg'd  by  the  grasp  of  war  in  chains  away,— 
Of  thee  in  tears,  beneath  an  Argive  roof, 
Labouring  reluctant  the  allotted  woof, 
Or  doom'd  to  draw  from  Hypereia's  cave, 
0  Or  from  Messeis'  fount,  the  measured  wave  • 
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A  voice  will  then  be  heard  that  thou  must  hear, 
"  See'st  thou  yon  captive  pouring  tear  on  tear  ? 
Lo,  Hector's  wife,  the  hero  bravest  far 
When  Troy  and  Greece  round  Ilion  clash'd  in  war." 
Then  thou  with  keener  anguish  wilt  deplore 
Him  whose  cold  arm  can  free  his  wife  no  more  : 
But  first,  may  Earth  o'er  me  her  mound  uproar, 
Ere  I  behold  thee  slaved,  or  see  thy  tear !'  " 


We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  Cow- 
per's  version  is  perfect.  Unequalled 
it  is  at  present  ;  excelled  it  can  be  — 
never.  It  is  coloured  not  by  the 
faintest  hue  of  translation,  but 
breathes  throughout  the  pure,  free 
air  of  a  divine  original.  It  is  just  as 
good  as  Homer.  The  first  six  lines 
of  Greek  are  given  in  six  of  English, 
and  their  calm,  firm  spirit  is  finely 
preserved.  All  the  others  are  ex- 
quisite. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  of  Sothe- 
by's. It  is  good  —  Pope's  (which  look 
at)  is  better  —  for  with  more  faults,  it 
has  greater  beauties  —  but  Cowper's, 
we  repeat,  is  best.  For  it  alone  is  "the 
tender  and  the  true."  In  Sotheby 
the  first  six  lines  of  Greek  become 
ten  in  English  —  and  Hector  seems  to 
vaunt  himself  rather  too  much.  "  My 
peace  destroy,"  is  neither  Homeric 
norHectorian;  "yet  less,"  and  again 
"less,"  are  feeble  and  formal,  cum- 
brous and  clumsy.  "  The  grasp  of 
war"  is  an  unaffecting  generality, 
compared  with  its  definite  original  ; 
we  do  not  admire  here  the  allitera- 
tion of  "  labouring  reluctant  the  al- 
lotted woof,"  though  others  may; 
"  measured  wave"  are  two  words 
not  to  our  taste,  especially  the  last, 
which  is  falsely  poetical  for  "  water." 
"  A  voice  will  then  be  heard  that 
thou  must  hear,"  is  not  happy  for 
xctt  yrort  ns  tt7m?u>-  "  Seest  thou 
yon  captive  pouring  tear  on  tear," 
is  a  negligent  misconception  of 
t$av  KMT}  &Ugu  £s«u<7«v,  as  Sotheby 
must  in  an  instant  see.  "  When  Troy 
and  Greece  together  clashed  in  war," 
is  not  the  natural  language  of  a  by- 
stander, like  CTI  "lA»e»  ttpt<ps/Aei%6)iTe. 
The  final  line  "  Ere  I  behold  thee 
slave,  or  see  thy  tear,"  is  a  poor  im- 
postor, detected  at  once  in  the  at- 
tempt to  pass  itself  off  for 
'in  0-115  TI  /Jeijj,  croy 


four  times—"  thoughts  of  thee  in 
tears"—"  of  thee  in  tears"  —  "pouring 
tear  on  tear"  —  "  see  thy  tear."  With 
more  than  double  the  effort,  the 
translator  produces  less  than  half  the 
effect. 

Old   Chapman  felt  Hector's  ad- 
dress —  and  he  labours  to  render  it,  if 
possible,    still    more    dismal.     He 
makes  Hector  say, 
"  And  such  a  stormy  day  shall  come,  in 

mind  and  soul  I  know, 
When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  towers, 
for  tears  of  overthrow." 

Not  in  Homer,  indeed,  but  dreadful 

—  and  afterwards  — 

"  As  thy  sad  state  when  some  rude  Greek 

shall  lead  thee  weeping  hence, 
Those  free  days  clouded,  and  a  night  of 

captive  violence, 
Loading  thy  temples,  out  of  which  thine 

eyes  must  never  see, 
But  spin  the  Greek  wives'  webs  of  task, 

and  their  fetch-water  be." 
Expansion  and  paraphrase  all—  but 
conceived  and  expressed  in  intensity 
of  emotion,  and  full  of  ruth. 

Who  gives  best  the  sense  and  feel- 
ing of 


K«/  iron 


Hector  in  Homer  speaks  twice  of  An- 
dromache's   weeping  —  3«*{uoe<7-<r«y 
in  Sotheby 


Chapman  says, 

"  This  dame  was  Hector's  wife, 
A  mini  that  at  the  wars  of  Troy  did 

breathe  the  worthiest  life 
Of  all  their  army." 

Dryden, 

"  While  groaning  under  this  laboriouslife, 
They  insolently  call  thee  Hector's  wife  ; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  husband's 

name, 
And  from  thy  glory  propagate  thy  shame." 

Pope, 

"  There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the 

load  of  life, 
They  cry,   '  behold  the  mighty  Hector's 

wife  !' 
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Some  haughty  Greek,  who  loves  thy  tears 

to  see, 
Embitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  me." 

Cowper, 

"  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector  who  ex- 
celled 
All   Troy  in  fight  when   Ilium  was  be- 


[May> 


Sotheby,  as  you  have  seen, 
"  Lo,  Hector's  wife,  the  hero  bravest  far, 
When    Troy    and    Greece   round    Ilion 
clashed  in  war !" 

Who,  we  ask  again,  is  best  ?  Cow- 
per. Who  next  ?  Perhaps  Pope — 
perhaps  Chapman.  Who  next? 
Perhaps  Sotheby.  Dryden  is  the 
worst — inasmuch  as  he  is  the  least 
Homeric — and  his  lines,  though  they 
have  his  usual  copious  flow,  are 
failures  ;  for  "  insolently"  in  the  se- 
cond is  beyond  and  out  of  Hector's 
meaning;  the  third  is  superfluous, 
and  the  fourth  absurdly  and  coarsely 
and  vulgarly  "  propagated." 

Dunces,  with  "  hearts  as  dry  as 
summer  dust,"  have  here  found  fault 
with  Homer  and  Hector.  Cold  com- 
fort this,  they  have  said,  from  hus- 
band to  wife.  Hector  is  here  chick- 
en-hearted — cowed — cro  wed-down 


— cool  in  the  pens— -fugy,  as  cockers 
say;  but  he  ought  to  have  sung  clear 
as  unconquered  chanticleer,  dropt  his 
wing,  strutted  crousely',  and  sent  his 
fair  hen  and  chicken  chuckling  gayly 
to  Troy.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  their 
fault-finding,  though  they  were  not  up 
to  the  use  of  such  appropriate  terms 
of  reprobation ;  for  they  are  Fools. 
Hector  speaks  to  Andromache,  at  first, 
like  the  heroic  soldier — "  jealous  and 
quick  of  honour" — and  conscious  that 
in  his  arm  lies  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  But  all  at  once,  "  O  my 
prophetic  soul !"  He  sees  Troy  ta- 
ken— and  Andromache  captive.  The 
vision  asks  not  his  leave — but  em- 
bodies itself  in  words,  leaving  the 
choice  of  them  to  Love  and  Pity. 
Of  that  dismal  day,  "  far  off  the  co- 
ming shone"  on  his  soul — and  it  will 
therefore  speak  as  another  great  poet 
makes  a  sad  seer  say, 
"  Though  dark  and  despairing  my  sight  I 

may  seal, 
Yet  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would 

reveal." 

But  now  for  our  concluding  spe- 
cimen of  Sotheby,  which  completes 
the 

"  Tale  of  tears,  the  mournful  story." 


"  He  spoke,  and  stretch'd  his  arms,  and  onward  prest 
To  clasp  his  child,  and  fold  him  on  his  breast  ; 
The  while  the  child,  on  whose  o'er-dazzled  sight 
The  helm's  bright  splendour  llash'd  too  fierce  a  light, 
And  the  thick  horse-  hair  as  it  wavy  play'd 
From  the  high  helmet  cast  its  sweeping  shade, 
Scar'd  at  his  father's  sight,  bent  back  distrest, 
And  shrieking,  sunk  upon  his  nurse  's  breast. 
The  child's  vain  fear  their  bitter  woe  beguil'd, 
"And  o'er  the  boy  each  parent  sweetly  smil'd. 
And  Hector  now  the  glittering  helm  unbrac'd, 
And  gently  on  the  ground  its  terror  plac'd, 
Then  kist,  and  dandling  with  his  infant  play'd, 
And  to  the  gods  and  Jove  devoutly  pray'd. 
4  Jove  !  and  ye  gods,  vouchsafe  that  Hector's  boy, 
Another  Hector,  all  surpass  in  Troy, 
Like  me  in  strength  pre-eminently  tow'r, 
And  guard  the  nation  with  his  father's  pow'r  ; 
Heard  be  a  voice,  whene'er  the  warrior  bends, 
Behold  the  chieftain  who  his  sire  transcends. 
And  grant  that  home  returning,  charg'd  with  spoil, 
His  mother's  smile  repay  the  hero's  toil.' 

.,  w  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  -      , 

"  He  spake,  and  gave,  now  sooth  d  from  vain  alarms,)-  _  ^ 

The  lovely  infant  to  his  mother's  arms, 
And  the  fond  mother,  as  she  laid  to  rest 
The  lovely  infant  on  her  fragrant  breast, 
Smil'd  in  her  tears,  while  Hector,  as  they  fell, 
Kist  her  pale  cheek,  and  sooth'd  with  fond  farewell. 
'  Grieve  not,  my  love,  untimely  ;  ere  the  hour 
My  fate  predestin'd  dread  no  hostile  pow'r  ; 
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But— at  the  time  ordain'd,  the  base,  the  brave, 

All  pass  alike  within  th'  allotted  grave. 

Now  home  retire  ;  thy  charge,  beneath  our  roof, 

To  ply  the  distaff,  and  to  weave  the  woof; 

To  task  thy  maids,  and  guide  their  labour,  thine  ; 

The  charge  of  war  is  man's,  and  chiefly  mine.'  " 


There  is  a  screed — a  sweep  of  So- 
theby — gentlest  reader — and  as  the 
parallel  passage  in  Pope — who,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  was  a  poet — is 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  poetry, 
doubtless  you  have  it  by  heart,  and 
it  comes  in  palpitations,  pat  for  com- 
parison. But  first  of  all,  see  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  of  our  sealike 
passions.  A  while  ago  the  waves  of 
sorrow  came  fast  and  loud,  tumbling 
in,  as 

"  Drumly  and  dark  they  roll'd  on  their 
way," 

and  rueful  was  the  plight  of  Hector's 
soul  as  a  surf-beaten  ledge  of  rocks. 
It  was  drowning — drowned.  But 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  foam  all 
at  once  lulled,  and  wheeled  back  in- 
to the  sea,  leaving  bare  the  bright- 
shelled  sands  to  the  sunshine  of  Hea- 
ven. Let  that  image  suffice  in  its  in- 
sufficiency ;  and  say  simply  that  hec- 
tor again  is,  as  the  warful  world  goes, 
happy,  and  so  is  Andromache.  Why 
not  ?  They  know  their  fate,  and  to 
it  are  now  "  deeply  reconciled."  In 
such  reconcilement  there  is  often 
profound  peace — sometimes  still, — 
yea  even  brightest  joy ; — and  now  the 
hour  is  blest,  even 

"  As  when  some  field,  when  clouds  roll 

thick  and  dun, 
Shines,  in  the  distance,  'neatli  the  showery 

sun  ; 

Or  as  some  isle  the  howl  of  ocean  braves, 
And  rises  lovely  'mid  the  dash  of  waves." 

(CHRISTOPHER  NORTH, 
Mss.  penes  me.) 

We  said  this  moment  "  they  know 
their  fate,  and  to  it  are  now  deeply 
reconciled."  Unsay  the  words — for 
they  have  forgotten  their  fate,  and  in 
their  blindness  are  blest.  Astyanax 
shall  not  be  spun  from  the  tower-top 
by  Pyrrhus — Troy  shall  not  totter  to 
its  fall— still  shall  Ilion  salute  the 


sky.  For  see  iratf  lov,  how  he 
smiles,  as  Hector  high  in  the  air  holds 
up  "  his  beautiful  and  shining  golden 
head,"  starlike  even  in  mid-day,  be- 
fore the  "  weepingly  smiling"  eyes 
of  Andromache  I  That  is  a  vision 
"  able  to  drive  all  sadness — even  de- 
spair." That  bud  shall  be  a  blossom 
— that  blossom  a  flower;  and  that 
flower  shall  bear  glorious  fruit — 
fruit  worthy  the  scion  of  such  a  stem 
— deeds  of  deliverance,  and  the  fame 
that  flames  before  the  feet  of  the 
free.  Hector  shall  be  eclipsed  by 
Hector's  son — and  by  none  but  he ; 
and  the  young  warrior  shall  walk  in 
the  rescued  city,  among  the  music 
of  perpetual  hymns.  Hector  him- 
self, ere  then,  may  have  "  undergone 
the  earth,"  and  the  green  mound 
over  his  ashes  be  shaded  with  trees ; 
but  Andromache  will  be  surviving 
in  her  honoured  and  happy  widow- 
hood, and  as  her  son  comes  to  her 
from  battle,  glorious  in  the  arms  of 
some  vanquished  hero,  #«ge<»i  ?e 
Qgivcc  [tvT*i£.  But  why — oh  why! 
Sotheby !  Sotheby  !  didst  thou  say 
that  these  three  thrilling  words  mean 

"  His  mother's  smile  repays   the  hero's 
toil?" 

Hector,  or  his  prophetic  soul,  had 
been  glorying  in  the  glory  of  his  As- 
tyanax; but  just  as  ne  is  about  to 
shut  his  lips,  he  thinks  of  what  will 
then  be  the  joy  of  his  Andromache 
— and  that  is  his  joy  as  he  places  his 
boy  on  her  beloved  breast.  This 
stroke  of  tenderness  Sotheby  does 
not  seem  to  see ;  and  sorry  are  we 
to  say  it,  for  here  between  a  hit  and 
a  miss,  "  Oh  the  difference  to  me  !" 
Now,  let  us  take  things  calmly,  and 
criticise  the  execution  by  the  several 
translators,  or  engravers,  of  two  of 
these  celebrated  pictures  contained 
in  this  passage ;  and  first,  that  of  the 
Helmet. 


<?  o  irci'i's  TT^OJ  XO^TTOV  iv^avoio 
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Auvov  U7f  «*g«T*T»)5  xogvdos  vivovrtt 
'Ex.  $'  lyeAatfs  w«T»»    T«  P/A0?,  x   worn* 


oy*  01  ^/Aev  Wov  ewe/  xvtfe, 
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CHAPMAN. 

"  This  said,  he  reached  to  take  his  son  ;  who,  of  his  arms  afraid, 
And  then  the  horse-hair  plume  with  which  he  was  so  overlaid 
Nodded  so  horribly,  he  cling'd  back  to  his  nurse  and  cried. 
Laughter  affected  his  great  sire,  who  doft  and  laid  aside 
His  fearful  helm,  that  on  the  earth  cast  round  about  it  light. 
Then  took  and  kiss'd  his  loving  son,  and  balancing  his  weight 
In  dancing  him,  those  loving  vows  to  living  Jove  he  used, 
And  all  the  other  bench  of  gods." 

DRYDEN. 

"  Then  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy, 
The  pledge  of  love,  and  other  hope  of  Troy. 
The  fearful  infant  turn'd  his  head  away, 
And  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay, 
His  unknown  father  shunning  with  affright, 
And  looking  back  on  so  uncouth  a  sight  ; 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head, 
Then  sire  and  mother  smiled  with  silent  joy, 
And  Hector  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  boy  ; 
Dismissed  his  burnish'd  helm  that  shone  afar, 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war. 
The  illustrious  babe,  thus  reconciled,  he  took, 
Hugged  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd,  and  thus  he  spoke." 

POPE. 

"  Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Tro 
Stretched  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  the  child  ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground 
Then  kissed  the  child,  and  lifting  high  in  air- 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferred  a  father's  prayer." 

COWPER. 

"  The  hero  ended,  and  his  arms  put  forth 
To  reach  his  boy  ;  but,  with  a  scream,  the  child 
Still  closer  to  his  mother's  bosom  clung, 
Shunning  his  touch,  for  dreadful  in  his  eyes 
The  brazen  armour  shone  ;  and  dreadful  more, 
The  shaggy  crest  that  swept  bis  father's  brow. 
Both  parents  smiled  delighted  ;  and  the  chief 
Let  down  the  crested  terror  on  the  ground  ; 
Then  kissed  him,  played  away  his  infant  fears, 
And  thus  to  Jove  and  all  the  powers  above." 

They  are  all  "  beautiful  exceed-  even  more  picturesque  ;  "  and  laid 

ingly."  Chapman  gives  strongliest  of  aside  his  fearful  helm,  that  on  the 

them  all,  the  terror  of  the  child—  earth  cast  round  about  it  light,"  for 

"  then  balancing  his  weight  in  dan-  rw  ^  xernfaiw  \iii  %6»v)  Trecfttpttvoaexv, 

cing  him,"  though  it  has  not  the  con-  is  very  noble.  Infihort,  in  Chapman's 

cisenees  of  yftte  TI  #i$tf  v,  is  perhaps  copy,  you  see  the  true  character  of 
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a  divine  original  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  old  masters. 

Dryden  dashes  off  a  somewhat  too 
sketchy  copy,  but  with  fine  free- 
fiowing  lines. 

"  The  pledge  of  love,   and  other  hope  of 
Troy," 

is  a  needless  line.  The  first  half  of 
it  weak,  and  the  second  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  before. 
"  His  unknown  father,"  is  a  charm- 
ing touch  of  Dryden's  own,  and 
flashes  forth  the  soul  of  the  sense ; 
"  dismissed  his  burnished  helm,"  is 
a  formality  much  inferior  to  the  sim- 
ple original,  and  he  says  nothing  of 
it  "  lying  all  ashine  on  the  ground ;" 
"  the  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp 
of  war,"  is  sad  slavering ;  but  the 
end,  with  the  exception  of"  hugged," 
which  is  not  the  right  word,  is  excel- 
lent. Faulty  but  not  feeble,  you 
still  see  in  the  sketch  the  hand  of 
"  Glorious  John,"  and  therefore  you 
may  purchase  it. 

Pope's  copy  is  almost  as  good  as 
the  original — to  a  common  judge 
like  Christopher  or  Nicodemus.  The 
third  and  fourth  lines  seem  to  us 
perfect — "  And  Hector  hastened  to 
relieve  his  child,"  is,  you  will  per- 
ceive, taken  from  Dryden.  "  Glit- 
tering terrors,"  in  line  seventh,  are 
the  same  thing  as  "  beaming  helmet" 
in  line  eighth,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been;  and,  indeed,  Homer 
knew  better  than  to  have  said  "  glit- 
tering terrors,"  a  mode  of  speech  the 
invention  of  a  later  day,  when  poets 
became  impatient  of  speaking  like 
other  people,  which  Homer  never 
was,  nor  even  Apollo.  Still,  this  copy 
from  Homer  by  Pope,  is  a  fine  cabi- 
net picture,  and  hangs  in  the  Sanc- 
tum. 

Perhaps  you  think  Cowper's  copy 
somewhat  dim,  and  perhaps  it  isj 
but  keep  your  gaze  fixed  steadfastly 


lav  «  §'  a£» 
otv  yihdrctfa' 


upon  it,  and  the  figures  will  come 
out  upon  you  a  bright  and  beauteous 
group.  "  With  a  scream,"  &c.  for 
txhtvfa  id%uv,  &c.  is  the  truth  most 
entirely ;  so  is  the  word  "  dreadful" 
for  Je*yo»,  which  we  see  not  in  the 
other  copies — "  shaggy"  is  fine ;  but 
"  crested  terror,"  borrowed  from 
Pope's  "  glittering  terror,"  is  but  a 
poor  plagiarism,  unworthy  of  Cow- 
per.  "  Played  away  his  infant  fears," 
may  give  the  picture  to  the  imagina- 
tion, but  not  to  the  eye ;  and  Homer, 
you  know,  through  the  eye  doth  here 
appeal  both  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart. 

Sotheby's  is  far  from  a  failure—- 
but it  might  have  been  a  more  dis- 
tinguished success.  *'  Onward  prest," 
&c.  is  minuter  and  more  particular 
than  Homer,  who  is  here  minute 
and  particular  just  up  to  the  proper 
point.  "  Bright  splendour  flashed  too 
fierce  a  light"  is  not  the  best  of 
modern  English,  and  has  no  re- 
semblance to  old  Greek.  "  Cast  its 
sweeping  shade,"  is  a  picturesque 
particular,  but  though  it  might 
frighten  a  child,  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  that  especial  purpose  as 
the  circumstance  Homer  mentions ; 
the  scaring,  shrieking,  (both  in  them- 
selves good,)  come  in  too  late  in 
Sotheby,  for  Homer,  as  was  right, 
shews  them  the  very  first  thing ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Sotheby  steals 
the  "  terror"  from  Pope,  who  had  just 
pocketed  it  from  Dryden,  and  we  in- 
sist on  both  pilferers  returning  the 
property  to  the  lawful  owner — which 
they  may  do  without  being  the  poor- 
er, he  the  richer ;  for  after  all,  it  is 
not  better  than  a  Bandana.  Yet  with 
these  faults,  real  or  imaginary,  the 
copy  is  a  spirited — nay,  a  splendid 
one — and  speaks  of  Sotheby. 

Look  here,  before  we  part,  at  an- 
other picture. 


IhWtfl 


CHAPMAN. 

"  This  said,  the  heroic  sire 

Gave  him  his  mother,  whose  fair  eyes  fresh  streams  of  love's  salt  fire 
Billowed  on  her  soft  cheeks,  to  hear  the  last  of  Hector's  speech 
In  her  wisht  comfort.     So  she  took  into  her  odorous  breast 
Her  husband's  gift,  who,  moved  to  see  her  heart  so  much  oppress'd, 
He  dried  her  tears,  and  thus  desired,"  &c. 
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DRYDEN. 

"  Thus  having  said : 

He  first  with  suppliant  hands  the  gods  adored ; 
Then  to  the  mother's  arms  the  child  restored. 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son  and  press'd 
The  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast. 
He,  wiping  her  fair  eyes,  indulged  her  grief, 
And  eased  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief." 

POPE. 

"  He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Restored  the  pleasing  harden  to  her  arms ; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  hreast  the  hahe  she  laid, 
Hushed  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey'd ; 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear ; 
The  soften'd  chief  with  kind  compassion  view'd, 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued." 

COWPER. 

"  He  spake,  and  to  his  lovely  spouse  consigned 
The  darling  boy,  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 
She  wrapped  him  in  her  bosom's  fragrant  fold  ; 
And  Hector,  panged  with  pity  that  she  wept, 
Her  dewy  cheek  strok'd  softly,  and  began." 

GILBERT  WAKEFIELD. 

"  This  said,  he  placed  his  infant  in  the  arms 
Of  his  loved  wife  ;  she  to  her  fragrant  breast, 
Smiling  in  tears,  received  it.     Pity  touch'd 
His  soul ;  he  fondly  prest  her  hand  and  spake." 


[May, 


Here,  again,  all  the  Seven  are  beau- 
tiful— from  Homer  to  Gilbert  Wake- 
field,  who  in  general  was  no  great 
beauty.  Chapman,  as  usual,  is  in- 
tense— and  not  satisfied  with  Ho- 
mer, he  must  needs  translate  &*- 
xgttoex  yeX«V«o-<«  into  "  fresh  streams 
of  love's  salt  fire  billowed  on  her 
soft  cheeks,"  an  atrocity  deserving 
death.  Still  the  passage  is  passion- 
ate ;  and  Chapman  having  chosen  to 
add  "  dried  her  tears,"  which  is  not 
in  Homer,  (but  afterwards  in  Milton,) 
almost  all  the  other  translators  have 
followed  him  in  this — and,  without 
blame,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Hector  did  dry  Andromache's  tears 
with  his  lips  from  which  "  not  words 
alone  pleased  her,"  and  that  without 
those  kisses  her  heart  would  have 
broken. 

Dryden  is  not  correct  in  saying 
that  Hector  first  "  with  suppliant 
hands  the  gods  adored."  For  Hec- 
tor had  done  that  already ;  but 
"  wiping  her  fair  eyes,"  ig,  if  not  in 
Homer,  Chapmannish  and  Miltonic, 
and  mighty  motherish;  and  there- 
fore, "  dear  child  of  nature,  let  them 
rail,"  the  version  is  good. 

Pope's  translation  is,  in  itself,  so 
delightful,  that  we  have  no  heart  to 
breathe  a  syllable  in  its  deprecia- 


tion, dispraise,  or  disparagement.  Yet 
"  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms"  is 
not  so  true  to  nature,  as  the  simple 
<*Ao£e<«  ^/A»]5  Iv  yji^fflv  iQwl  —  for 
Homer,  though  he  knew  that  Hector 
felt  how  beautiful  was  Andromache 
at  that  hour,  likewise  knew  that  all 
the  world  would  know  it  without 
being  told  so,  in  secula  seculorum. 
"Pleasing  burden,"  is  a  pleasing  ex- 
pression, and  always  will  be,  in  spite 
of  its  being  so  very  common  a  one  ; 
but  how  much  better  is  now)  loy  ? 
"  The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chas- 
tised by  fear"  is  very  unhomeric— 
and  though  at  first  hearing  it  sounds 
very  fine,  yet  is  it  essentially  faulty  ; 
for  observe  that  the  word  "  troubled" 
doth  of  itself  necessarily  imply  in  the 
pleasure  the  very  "  fear"  which  is 
said  soon  to  •  chastise  it  !  Call  not 
this,  we  beseech  you,  O  reader!  a 
verbal  criticism,  for  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  an  error  originating  in  the 
brain  that  at  the  time  was  trying  to 
do  the  business  of  the  heart. 

Cowper  is  very  tender.    "  Lovely 
spouse"  is  just  «x«^«/«  <p/A>j?,  "  dar- 


ling boy,"  is  just  7r«»T  i«v,  accord- 
ing to  the  corresponding  spirit  of  the 
Greek  and  English  speech  ;  with 
"  mingled  smiles  and  tears"  comes 
as  near  to  &txgv«cy  ysA0V#(fo  as  maybe, 
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(without  attempting  to  give  the  pe-  the  writer  of  this  note  with  such  effect   ' 
culiarity  of  the  expression ;  "  panged  even  to  the  marrow  of  his  soul  to  use 
with  pity"  is  strongly  true  for  \tinn ;  a  bold  expression  of  Euripides,  that 
"  stroked  softly"  is  right,  and  piy  is  could  genius  and  fortune  have  con- 
well  changed  into  "  cheek;"  "  wrap-  spired  in  his  favour,  he  had  owned 
ped  in  her  bosom's  fragrant  folds,"  is  n°  superior  in  literary  accomplish- 
very  motherly,  and  very  sweet.     In  ment;  but  circumstances  were  unfa- 
short,  though  not  perfect,  the  version  vourable,  and  nature  infused  a  large 
in  spirit  is  "  tender  and  true."  portion  of  cold  blood  about  his  heart." 

Sotheby  has  much  of  the  melliflu-         None  of  the  translations  have  miss- 

ousness  of  Pope,  with  more  of  the  ed  Andromache's  " fragrant  breast," 

delightful  definiteness  of  the  Homeric  xnabii  KOXTTU  ;  but  we  know  not  if  any 

touch.     He  alone  gives  ^a.^vUi  ye-  one  of  them  knew  why  it  was  fra- 

\ctFtta-et,  aright — "  smiled  in  her  tears"  grant — the  sole    reason     being,    as 

—literally,  "  weepingly  smiling," —  Blackwall  somewhere  informs  us  in 

our  version  of  the  two  well-matched  his  rambling  Enquiry  into  the  Life 

words.    "  Kissed  her  pale   cheek"  and  Writings  of  Homer,  that  the  Tro- 

we  approve  of — since  it  is  written—  Jan  ladies  put  certain  odorous  plants 

and  therefore  the  whole  is  good.  or  preservatives  into  their  clothes- 

But  after  all,  to  give  the  demon  baskets  and  chests  to  save  them  from 

his  due,  the  most  Homeric  of  them  the  moths  ! 

all  is  Gilbert  Wakefield.     Poor  Gil-         But  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  arti- 

bert !    We  have  by  heart  one  of  his  cle— which,  long  as  it  is,  may  haply 

affecting  confessions  in  one  of  his  seem  not  too  long,  since  it  overflows 

notes.  On  quoting  that  famous  line—  with  Homer— and  ends  with  the  part- 

«g«m<s<y   x.a,i    V7rt£6%ov    tppwcu  iQg  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
— he  says,  "a maxim  imbibed  by 

CHAPMAN. 

"  On  went  his  helm,  his  princess  home,  half  cold  with  kindly  fears, 
When  every  fear  turn'd  back  her  looks,  and  every  look  shed  tears ; 
Foe-slaughtering  Hector's  house  soon  reach'd,  her  many  women  there 
Wept  all  to  see  her,  in  his  life  great  Hector's  funerals  were  ; 
Never  looked  any  eye  of  theirs  to  see  their  lord  safe  home, 
'Scap'd  from  the  gripe  and  powers  of  Greece/'  &c. 

DRYDEN. 

"  At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay, 
But  laced  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away ; 
His  lovely  consort  to  her  house  return'd, 
And  looking  often  back,  in  silence  mourned  ; 
Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 
And  lills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments. 
Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restore. 
And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore." 

POPE. 

"  Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  towering  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes. 
His  princess  parts,  with  a  prophetic  sigh- 
Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye, 
That  stream'd  at  every  look,  then  moving  slow, 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man, 
Through  all  the  train  the  soft  infection  ran  : 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector  as  the  dead." 

COWPER. 

"  So  saying,  the  hero  to  his  brows  restored 
The  tufted  helmet,  and  his  lovely  spouse, 
Oft  turning  as  she  went,  and  showering  tears 
Of  tenderest  sorrow,  left  him,  as  he  bade. 
Arriving  where,  the  terrible  in  arms, 
Her  Hector  dwelt,  with  such  afflictive  moans, 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXX.  3  K 
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She  pierc'd  their  hearts,  that  all  her  numerous  train 

JWourn'd  also ;  mourning  Hector,  still  alive, 

In  his  own  palace,  as  already  slain, 

For  all  hope  t'uil'd  them  of  his  safe  return." 

BOTHEBY. 

"  He  spake  ;  then  rais'd  from  earth,  and  firmly  prest 
On  his  brave  brow  the  helmet's  wavy  crest. 
Slie  homeward  went,  and  slow  and  sadly  past, 
Oft  turn'd,  and  turning  wept,  with  woe  o'ercast. 
And  now  beneath  her  Hector's  proud  abode, 
Tears  of  deep  grief  from  all  around  her  flow'd, 
One  woe  in  all,  while  all  alike  deplor'd 
In  his  own  home,  as  dead,  their  living  lord, 
Who  ne'er,  they  deem'd,  escap'd  the  battle  plain, 
Would  look  on  his  lov'd  wife  and  home  again." 


[Maj 


Dryden  says,  that  Homer  is  "  much 
more  capable  of  exciting  the  manly 
passions  than  those  of  grief  and  pity." 
Are  grief  and  pity  not  manly  pas- 
sions ?  Ay  that  they  are,  whether  in 
heroic  or  Christian  hearts.  Homer 
had  power  given  to  him  over  them 
all ;  and  he  knew  when  and  where  to 
touch  them — the  proper  place  and  the 
proper  time — and  the  key  to  which 
each  heart-chord  responded  in  terror 
or  in  tears.  Mighty  masters  of  emotion 
as  were  in  a  later  age  the  three  tra- 
gedians, neither^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
nor  Euripides  in  that  power  tran- 
scended Homer.  But  Homer  seldom 
puts  that  power  forth ;  for  it  is  not 
the  prime  end  of  the  epic,  as  it  is  of 
the  tragic,  to  purge  the  soul  hy  pity 
and  terror.  "  Homer,''  Dryden  says 
again  falsely,  "  was  ambitious  enough 
of  moving  pity,  for  he  has  attempted 
twice,  on  the  same  subject  of  Hec- 
tor's death ;  first,  when  Priam  and 
Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  was 
dragged  after  the  chariot  of  Achilles ; 
and  then  in  the  lamentation  which 
was  made  over  him,  when  his 
body  was  redeemed  by  Priam  ; 
and  the  same  persons  again  bewail 
his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to 
help  the  cry.  But  if  this  last  excite 
compassion  in  you,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will,  you  are  more  obliged  to 
the  translator  than  the  poet,  [he  al- 
ludes here  to  Congreve  Ij'for  Homer, 
as  I  have  observed  before,  can  move 
rage  better  than  he  can  pity."  Dry- 
den  uttered  this  sad  stuff,  we  suspect, 
because  he  was  the  translator  of  Vir- 
gil. Now  Virgil's  pathos  is  certainly 
more  profuse  than  Homer's — but  it 
is  not  so  profound  ;  although,  as  cer- 
tainly, it  is  more  characteristic  of  his 
delightful  genius.  Pope,  too,  in  de- 
ference perhaps  to  Dryden,  hits  ob- 


served, "  that  pity  and  the  softer  pas- 
sions are  not  of  the  nature  of  the 
Iliad."    Wood,  the  author  of  the  De- 
scriptions of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Homer,  remark-swell 
on  this,  that  Pope  might  have  sai< 
that  they  "  are  not  of  the  charade 
of  Homer's   manners.      Yet  whe 
they  are  introduced  amidst  the  tei 
rors  of  death  and  slaughter,  the  con 
trast  is   irresistible;   and  a  tende 
scene  in  the  Iliad,  like  a  cultivate 
spot  in  the  Alps,  derives  new  beau 
ties  from  the  horrors  which  surroun 
it."    Well  said  Wood.     But  you  sa 
not  so  well,  when  you  go  on  to  saj 
"  should  I  presume  to  see  a  fault  i 
this  admired  picture,  it  is  one  tha 
falls  not  upon  the  poet  but  his  mau 
ners;  and  may  help  to  explain  in 
ideas  on  this  matter.     Andromach 
havingraised  our  pity  and  com passio 
to  the  utmost  stretch  that  traged 
can    carry   those    passions — Hecto 
answers 
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and  concludes  *AXX'  u$  «Ix«x 
&c.  His  meaning  here  was  to  diver 
Andromache's  attention  to  other  oh 
jects,  and  the  expression  was  mean 
to  convey  the  utmost  tenderness 
but  has  it  that  effect  upon  us  ?  Is  no 
the  English  reader  offended  at  a  cei 
tain  indelicacy  in  those  words  whit- 
Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  a 
fectionate  husband  to  his  wife  ?" 
certain  indelicacy  forsooth!  No- 
the  English  reader  is  not  offemle 
— nor  the  Scotch  reader  either — no 
yet  the  Irish  ;  for  there  is  no  isidel 
cacy,  but  all  is  beautiful  and  Hibh 
like — which,  dear  reader,  you  \vi 
feel  to-morrow — for  it  is  the  Sal 
bath — so  farewell ! 
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WE  modern  Athenians,  with  our 
unfinished  Approach  and  Parthenon, 
and  with  our  finished  pride  and  pre- 
sumption, have  of  course  the  loftiest 
opinion  of  ourselves  among  all  mor- 
tal creatures,  and  are  constantly 
seen  by  our  introverted  mental  eyes 
towering  conspicuous,  mountain- 
like,  over  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  dwindled  into  molehills.  On 
us,  and  on  our  altitude,  all  the  re- 
gards of  all  those  pigmy  peoples  are 
at  all  times  uplifted  and  concen- 
tered ;  we  are  the  cynosure  of  the 
extensive  neighbourhood  of  the  uni- 
verse. Our  literature,  our  philoso- 
phy, our  poetry,  our  politics,  our 
patriotism,  are  all  transcendental  and 
supermundane ;  and  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  genius  of  Scot- 
land vainly  attempts  to  hide  her 
head  among  the  stars.  There  it 
shines  lustrous  and  more  lustrous  in 
that  transparent  ether;  on  clear 
nights  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
moon,  but  tor  the  multum-in-parvo 
superiority  of  its  lustre ;  Hesperus 
has  too  much  good  sense  to  compete 
with  its  radiance ;  and  as  for  Luci- 
fer, shorn  of  his  beams,  he  winks  in 
presence  of  a  luminary  prouder  and 
brighter  than  ever  he  was,  even  be- 
fore the  revolt  in  Heaven. 

As  Pope's  Homer  says, 

"  The    conscious  swains,    exulting    in    the 

sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,   and  bless  the  useful 

light." 

Conscious  swains"  here  mean  man- 
kind— "  blue  vault"  is  the  world — 
"  useful  light"  Scotland;  and  we 
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put  it  to  you  if  a  finer  picture  can 
easily  be  imagined  than  that  of  the 
whole  inhabitation  "  exulting  in  the 
sight"  of  that  one  "  bright  particular 
star,"  perfectly  fixed — yet  harmo- 
niously uniting  within  itself  the 
elsewhere  incompatible  attributes  of 
planet,  comet,  and  meteor,  except  on 
those  occasions  when  it  would  seem 
absolutely  to  be  "  another  sun  risen 
on  mid-day." 

Let  this  image  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent to  shew  our  perpetual  sense  of 
our  national  supereminence.  We  are 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  Scot- 
land has  often  been  laughed  at  by 
the  "  conscious  swains,"  when  the 
moods  of  their  own  minds  have  been 
wearied  of  admiration ;  and  that  in 
sudden  revulsions  of  feeling,  they 
have  not  scrupled  not  only  to  regard 
us  with  evil  eyes,  but  to  bestow 
upon  us  some  very  scurvy  epithets. 
We  confess  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
lay  much  emphasis  on  the  term 
"  scurvy ;"  willing  to  lay  less  on  the 
term  "  itch ;"  anxious  to  overlook  en- 
tirely the  term  "  sulphur;"  and  earnest 
to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  word  in 
the  language  as  "  brimstone,"  or 
such  a  disease  in  "  man,  in  nature, 
and  in  human  life,"  as  that  to  which 
it  has  often,  we  shall  not  say  with, 
what  propriety,  been  applied ; — but 
still  the  fact  itself  we  cheerfully  ad- 
mit, that  the  "  conscious  swains,"  and 
more  especially  such  of  them  as  re- 
joice in  the  name  of  Englishmen,  not 
unfrequently  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  sometimes  before 
it,  while  they  have  been  "  eyeing  the 
blue  vault,"  instead  of  "blessing 
3L 
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our  useful  light,"  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  swearing  that  it  was  both 
dim  and  disastrous — encircled,  in 
short,  with  a  halo  of  Scotch  mist, 
quite  sufficient  to  wet  an  Englishman 
to  the  skin,  and  involving  this  our 
northern  hemisphere  In  a  perpetual 
drizzle,  through  which  we  raw-boned 
Scotsmen,  though  in  reality  of  mere 
mortal  dimensions,  see  each  other 
standing  like  trees,  or  in  the  decep- 
tive atmosphere  moving  to  and  fro 
like  a  race  of  giants. 

Both  views,  thus  taken  of  us  by 
others,  and  by  ourselves,  are  just; 
for  a  greater  mistake  cannot  be  than 
to  suppose  that  truth  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle point  between  two  extremes.  It 
lies  alternately  in  each  extreme, 
passing  imperceptibly  from  one  to 
the  other— -for  eye  never  saw  thought, 
though  it  sees  the  flight  of  an  arrow. 
Thus  the  mind  that  oscillates,  never 
does  more,  at  the  best,  than  moment- 
arily touch  truth ;  at  the  worst, which 
is  the  most  frequent  case,  it  misses 
truth  altogether;  for  truth,  which  is 
an  "  extravagant  and  erring  spirit," 
is  at  the  one  extreme,  while  the  os- 
cillator is  at  the  other ;  and  thus  the 
poor  pendulum  keeps  swinging  to 
and  fro  for  ever,  without  perhaps 
once  eoming  into  contact  with  the 
capricious  charmer. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  as  he  values 
his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  and 
wellbeing,  regulate  his  political,  phi- 
losophical, or  religious  creed  and 
conduct  by  that  unhappy  heathen 
rule, "  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis."  The 
mean,  ignoiantly  called  golden,  is 
but  gilt — 'tis  a  mere  plated  article, 
unfit  for  this  Magazine.  In  politics, 
especially,  the  mean— the  brazen 
mean — is  worst  of  all — and  they  are 
fools,  if  not  knaves,  who  follow  it. 
In  bold  and  bright  Britain,  shame  on 
all  trembling  trimmers ;  let  us  have 
—friends  and  foes — all  true  men.  The 
trimmers  draw  themselves  up,  like 
cowards  as  they  are,  on  a  "  hill  re- 
tired," and  there  they  keep  prating 
and  palavering  away  of  peace  all  the 
while  the  two  great  armies  are  en- 
gaged in  battle,  waiting  till  they  see 
one  host  or  another  reel.with  bloody 
"  inroad  gored,"  that  then  the  trai- 
tors may  rally  under  the  victorious 
banners. 

But  we  are  forgetting  ourselves, 
and  permitting  fancy  to  waft  us 
away  on  her  wings  from  the  "  haunt 
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and  main  region  of  our  speech."  We 
were  approving,  on  principle,  of  the 
very  different   lights   in  which  the 
"  conscious  swains,"  especially  the 
English,  at   different  times  regard 
our  national  character — and  we  now 
say,  the  character  of  Maga  as  its  re- 
presentative.    They  see  in  her  an 
Angel   of   Light,    or    a  Demon   of 
Darkness — and  she  is  both — but  nei- 
ther long.     Were  she  always  an  An- 
gel of  Light,  we  are  persuaded  that 
her  circulation  would  be  gradually 
narrowed  within  the  limits  of  reli- 
gion— were  she  always  a  Demon  of 
Darkness,  subscribers  would  fall  off 
in  superstitious  fear,  and  contribu- 
tors beseech  shelter  even  in  the  Ba- 
laam Box.  But  Maga,  by  an  alterna- 
tion true  to  nature,  of  Angel  and 
Demon,  "  we   verily  believe,  pro- 
motes her  sale;"  and  thus  though 
neither  fit  for  Heaven  nor  its  anti- 
podes, continues  to  rule  the  roast  on 
earth,  a  tower   of  strength   to  the 
Tories,  and  of  terror  to  the  Whigs, 
till  periodical  literature  and  periodi- 
cal revolutions  shall  be  no  more — 
till  the  Examiner  shut  his  eye,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  examine— 
the  Spectator  shake  his  head,  to  think' 
what  has  become  of  all  the  shifting 
scenes  on  the  stage   of  Life — the 
Atlas  cease  to  support  the  Globe — 
the  sightless  Courier  of  the  air  be 
as  motionless  as  any  Morning  or 
Evening  Post — the  Standard  furled 
for  ever — the  rosy-fingered   Herald 
of  the  morn  gone  to  chaos  and  old 
night  —  all    Chronicles    swept   into 
oblivion,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
Times  for  ever  laid  in  the  dead  sea 
of  eternity. 

But  not  till  then — shall  we  cease 
to  be  the  scourge  or  knout  of  the 
Whigs.  We,  the  Incomparable  Chris- 
topher— She,  the  Matchless  Maga— 
as  We  and  She  blush  to  hear  Our- 
selves universally  denominated— 
We,  the  Socrates — and  She,  the  As- 
pasia  of  the  Modern  Athens.  Yes— 
the  Modern  Athens.  Our  modesty 
never  could  have  so  christened  Edin- 
burgh, nor  our  second-sight  have  dis-' 
cerned  the  similitude  between  the 
two  illustrious  cities.  But  the  learn- 
ed Thebans  south  of  the  Tweed  saw, 
we  shall  not  say  the  resemblance,  but 
the  identity  ;  and  from  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  Castle-cliff,  close  beneath; 
the  "  kittle-stanes,"  priest-like  they 
laved  the  water  on  Edina's  broad- 
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and  lofty  forehead,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  innumerous  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  all  religiously  anxious 
to  vow  themselves  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  spiritual  welfare,  gave  an 
immortal  name  to  the  Queen  of  the 
North,  who  now  "  proudly  flings  her 
white  arms  to  the  sea,"  and  at  sun- 
set and  sunrise,  blazes,  a  cloudlike 
apparition,  among  her  unconquered 
mountains. 

In  return  for  their  complimentary 
kindness,  what  have  we  done  to  the 
Southrons  ?     Heathen'd  their  metro- 
polis the  Modern  Babylon  !  No,  Eng- 
land !  "  thou  can'st  not  say  /did  it. 
'Twas  done  by  "  MOODY  Madness, 
laughing  wild — amidst  severest  woe." 
We  never  nicknamed  London,  it  be- 
ing "  a  thing  so  majestical."  That  dis- 
syllable sounds  magnificently  in  our 
ears — so  does  the  Thames,  like  the 
sea.     But  Cobbett  called  it—"  The 
Wen."     In  his  eyes  it  seems  a  large 
excrescence  from  the  Body  Politic 
—far  heavier  and  more  hideous  than 
that — though    it    weighed    fifty-six 
pounds — (now  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent preservation) — which  lately 
ihung  from  the  stomach  of  that  poor 
Chinese,    smiling  to  the  last,   who 
gently  "sank"  (what  a  sweet  word 
for  "  died !")  under  the  tender  hearts 
and  scientific  hands  of  his   execu- 
tioners, blindly  anxious,  poor  Tufted- 
Row !  to  be  relieved — at  any  risk- 
Prom    his    overgrown    metropolis  I 
True,  that  we  pointed  to  one  Plague- 
iSpot  —  called    Cockaigne  —  sallow 
mptom   of  the  sweating  sickness, 
ut  not  in  scorn — in  sympathy ;  and, 
earless  of  the  infectious  matter,  we 
nocked  out  the  pus  from  the  puru- 
nt  part  of  the  patient — yea,  even 
ith    the   knout — and   lo !   London, 
estored  to  her  pristine  sanity,  walks 
lately  along  her  bridges,  and — not 
ngrateful  to  her  wise  Physician  and 
agacious   Surgeon — breathes   again 
bold  breezes  that  come  joyously 
with  the  foaming  tide  a-tumble 
•om  the  Nore. 

All  this  may  be  very  fine,  and  per- 
aps  not  wholly  unamusing ;  but  it 
nay  be  hinted  that  it  helps  us  no  great 
vay  on  towards  our  intended  politi- 
al  article,  the  Edinburgh  Election. 
Vue;  but  these  our  prefatory  para- 
raphs  may  probably  put  the  Pensive 
'ublie  into  good-humour ;  and,  as  the 
ubject  is  susceptible  of  considerable 
rritation,  we  are  not  without  hopes 


that,  in  our  treatment  of  it,  people 
will  imitate  our  example,  and  keep 
their  tempers,  which  are  by  far  too 
good  things  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
when  lost,  not  likely  to  be  recovered 
before  another  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  the  prime  object  of  this  pre- 
lude has  been  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  our  readers  south  of  the  Tweed. 
The  time  was  when  Maga  was  sup- 
posed to  breathe  too  much  of  her 
birthplace, — when  the  honey  that 
distilled  from  her  lips  was  accused 
of  having  always  a  heather-taste  ;— 
when,  in  short,  it  was  unscrupulous- 
ly said,  that  she  whose  feet  were 
beautiful  on  the  mountains,  smelt 
too  much  of  the  shop — that  is,  of 
Scotland.  The  reproach  that 

"  She  narrow'd  her  mind, 

And  to  Scotland  gave  up  what  was  meant 
for  mankind," 

has  been  long  wiped  away  from  her 
character ;  and,  indeed,  of  late  years 
Maga  has  been  perhaps  too  much  of  a 
Cosmopolite.  A  leading  article  about 
Edina,  therefore,  seems  to  be  requi- 
red for  the  redemption  of  her  nation- 
ality— a  prejudice,  or  rather  a  virtue, 
essential  to  all  living  worth. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  sends  one 
representative  to  Parliament;  and, 
by  our  present  constitution,  the 
members  of  the  Town  Council  are 
the  electors.  Two  candidates  for 
that  honour  appeared — Robert  Adam 
Dundas,  Esquire,  of  Whiterigg,  and 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Esquire,  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland.  Like  honest 
and  independent  men,they  elected  the 
first  of  these  gentlemen  ;  and  hence 
a  howl  of  Whig  and  Radical  rage,  sa- 
vage as  if  Wombwell's  caravans  had 
let  loose  over  the  city  their  awkward 
squads  of  laughing  hyenas,  growling 
bears,  roaring  lions,  chattering  mon- 
keys, screeching  macaws,  and,  loud 
above  all,  the  lowing  thunder  of  that 
surprising  animal, the  bonassus.  Such 
another  hubbub  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard,  since  one  day  in  Paris 
about  forty  years  ago,  not  very  long 
before  the  murder  of  the  king. 

The  Town  Council  elected  the  matt 
whose  political  principles  they  ap- 
proved, in  preference  to  the  man 
whose  political  principles  they  con- 
demned; and  for  having  done  so, 
they  have  been  brutally  abused  by 
a  tyrannical  junto,  and  their  sla- 
vish tools,  as  traitors  to  their  king, 
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their  country,  and  their  conscience. 
They  have  been  true  to  all  three; 
and  should  this  be  the  last  exercise 
of  their  highest  privilege,  they  will 
have,  while  they  live,  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  did  their  duty, 
in  scorn  ofmany  formidable  dangers, 
brandished  in  their  faces  by  mobs 
and  demagogues,  as  ferocious  and  as 
iniquitous  as  ever  scowled  and  howl- 
ed the  first  threatenings  of  revolu- 
tion. 

Who,  asked  all  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals— is  Mr  Ro- 
bert Adam  Dundas  ?  That,  we  an- 
swer, was  no  business  of  theirs ;  they 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
him  or  his  concerns ;  with  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  or  with  the  exercise 
of  those  rights.  Not  to  be  known  by 
such  persons,  does  not  surely  "  ar- 
gue oneself  unknown ;"  and  it  is  one 
recommendation  in  favour  of  any 
candidate  to  begin  with,  that  his 
name  should  never  have  been  heard 
or  remembered  by  the  pack  that  gave 
tongue  in  that  canine  outcry. 

Who  and  what  Mr  Robert  Adam 
Dundas  is,  was  already  well  known 
to  thousands  of  the  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  know,  but  wished  and  were 
entitled  to  be  told,  the  answer  was 
as  easy  as  the  question — and  most 
satisfactory  to  every  honourable 
mind,  whatever  might  be  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  the  interrogator.  Mr  Dun- 
das  is  nephew  to  the  late  member  for 
the  city;  and  has  been  for  some  years 
in  Parliament  for  Ipswich.  He  there 
successfully  stood  a  contested  elec- 
tion against  Major  Torrens,we  believe 
— one  of  the  political  economists — 
who  must  surely  be  dead — and  on 
the  hustings  distinguished  himself 
by  great  presence  of  mind,  great  rea- 
diness of  talent,  and  great  strength 
of  character.  InParliamenthe  proved 
himself  an  able,  attentive,  and  useful 
member — and  on  the  debate  on  the 
Bill,  spoke  well  on  the  side  of  the 
Constitution.  He  is  known,  in  short, 
by  all  here  who  are  not  determi- 
ned to  shut  their  eyes  and  their 
ears  against  all  merit  in  their  poli- 
tical opponents,  young  and  old  alike, 
to  be  a  person  of  good  family,  good 
fortune,  good  education,  good  ta- 
lents, good  manners,  good  morals, 
good  business  habits,  and  good  prin- 
ciples—and worthy,  therefore,  to  re^ 
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present  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  Par 
liament. 

Good  principles — ay,  there  cornea 
the  rub.  Good  principles,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  that  great  part  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  that  belongs 
to  what  we  shall  now  take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  the  Conservative  Or- 
der— Bad  principles,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  likewise  great  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Scotland  that  belongs  to 
what  we  shall  take  the  liberty  ol 
calling  (with  certain  limitations  tc 
be  afterwards  attended  to)  the  Revo- 
lutionary Faction.  All  the  first 
therefore,  desired  his  election;  al 
the  last  would  have  moved  heaven 
and  earth — and  another  region — 1< 
prevent  it.  They  did  move  sonu 
districts  of  the  second  and  third— 
but  ineffectually;  and  though  th( 
Lord  Advocate  lost  his  election,  a 
yet  we  see  no  frowns  on  the  face  o 
the  first. 

Mr  Dundas  being  in  himself — per 
sonally — thus  worthy  of  the  honou 
to  which  he  aspired — and  admitte< 
to  be  so  by  all  those  in  the  ranks  o 
his  political  opponents,  who  kno\i 
how  to  judge  ot  the  character  of  i 
gentleman — and  they  are  many — am 
in  distinct  terms  by  the  Lord  Advo 
cate  himself;  this  contest  was  in  m 
one  point  whatever  distinguishe« 
from  any  other  between  the  tw 
great  parties  in  the  state.  Eac. 
party — on  the  one  hand  Tory,  and  o 
the  other  Whig — Reformers  and  Ant 
reformers — or  say  rather,  Friend 
"  of  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  an 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"  and  Foes  t 
the  Bill,  in  that  its  obstinate  resis 
ance  to  all  alteration  in  its  principl 
— and,  indeed,  also  in  its  details- 
each  party,  it  is  plain,  was  resolve 
to  do  its  best  (and  one  of  these- 
which  we  need  not  say — its  worst)  1 
carry  the  day ; — and  now,  therefor 
from  this  little  sunny  knoll,  shade 
by  a  single  tree,  let  us  look  over  tl 
city,  and,  like  philosophers  as  we  a 
— though  not,  perhaps,  without  tl 
partialities  and  prejudices  of  men- 
sitting  in  the  calm,  decide  on  tl 
merits  of  the  principles  and  practi 
of  the  conflicting  parties,  as  exhib 
ed  before,  during,  and  after  th 
election, 

"  Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  side 
side," 
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at  least  in  the  ears  of"  us  Modern 
Athenians. 

In  the  first  place,  the  canine  out- 
cry against  Mr  Dundas,  as  an  un- 
known stranger,  was   kept  up   by 
many  of  the  pack — the   cross-bred 
curs  called  yelpers — till  their  tongues 
lolled  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they 
were  fain  to  quench  their  thirst  in 
the  gutters.      His   character   being 
free  from  all  taint  or  stain,  even  the 
most  rabid  dared  not  to  calumniate 
it.    His  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
his  intelligent  mind,  pleased  all  the 
electors  whom  he  canvassed;  nor, 
among  them,  did  the  bitterest  of  his 
political  opponents  behave  towards 
'him  otherwise  than  with  courtesy; 
but  part  of  the  press  ventured  of 
course  to  scribble  about  him,  with 
their  usual  insolence,  and  occasion- 
ally, we  believe,  also  to  compliment 
him,  jibiugly,   on   certain   personal 
points,  of  which  they,  indeed,  must 
be  the  very  nicest  judges.    No  great 
harm  in  all  this,  surely ;  for,  though 
at  first  their  liberties  were  not  un- 
loathsome,  they  became  at  last  mere- 
ly ludicrous ;  and  their  lucubrations 
"  fit  audience  found  though  few,"  in 
the  retired  shades  of  the  Pozzi. 

But  finding  nothing  they  could 
successfully  attack  in  the  character 
of  the  candidate,  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent performance  and  high  pro- 
mise, they  turned  with  all  their  fury 
on  his  family,  and  loaded  the  name 
of  Dundas  with  all  the  vulgar  varie- 
ties of  execration.  With  too  many 
who  ought  to  have  spurned  the  slaves, 
such  wretched  ravings  were,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  it,  not  altogether  un- 
acceptable— while  to  the  palates  of 
not  a  few  they  were  even  as  marrow 
and  as  fat — and  they  smacked  their 
lips  as  they  gorged  the  greasy  offal. 
That  in  Scotland — in  Edinburgh — 
there  are  many  honourable  men  on 
principle  opposed  to  the  policy  that 
has  for  many  years  regulated  the 
public  conduct  of  the  members  of 
that  distinguished  family,  all  the 
world  knows ;  and  they  must  always 
be  the  political  enemies  of  every  one 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Arniston. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  and 
from  all  such  Mr  Dundas  must  have 
been  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
most  uncompromising  and  invete- 
rate hostility.  But  what  shall  we 
say  for  the  forgetful,  or  ungrateful,  or 
temporizing  crew,  who  have  not  only 
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deserted  their  benefactors,  and  the 
benefactors,  in  a  thousand  things,  of 
their  country  and  its  metropolis,  but 
turn  upon  them  viperously,  and  sting 
the  hands  that  fostered  them  and  their 
families  through  a  long  period  of 
time,  when,  but  for  the  Dundasses, 
they  would  have  been  trodden  down 
under  the  feet  of  an  unsparing  fac- 
tion ?  And,  setting  all  these  personal 
considerations  aside,  what  shall  we 
say  for  them,  who,  looking  abroad 
over  this  City  of  Palaces — for,  con- 
trasted with  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  it  is  a  City  of  Palaces — and  over 
our  beautiful  country,  "  made  blithe 
with  plough  and  harrow,"  and  bene- 
fited in  its  agriculture,  its  manufac- 
tures, and  its  commerce,  by  none  of 
its  native  statesmen  in  such  measure 
as  by  the  great  Lord  Melville — and 
great  he  was,  and  great  they  called 
him,  when  alive  to  hear  their  wor- 
ship— because  the  stream  seems  to  be 
waxing  strong  in  favour  of  that  party 
who  were  the  sworn  foes  of  himself 
and  of  his  house,  have  now  the  auda- 
city to  charge  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Edinburgh  with  the 
crime  of  being  a  collateral  descend- 
ant of  that  illustrious  patriot  ?  Such 
baseness,  we  know,  is  despised  and 
abhorred  even  by  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, while  they  employ,  or  suffer, 
the  services  of  the  worthless  instru- 
ments. And  what  honest  man  re- 
spects not  the  enlightened  character 
— public  and  private  —  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Melville  ?  What  honest 
man  denies  that  he  has  had  always 
at  heart  the  good  of  Scotland,  and 
successfully  promoted  it  ?  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  late  member  for  the 
city — Mr  William  Dundas — was  al- 
ways beyond  suspicion — nor  did  he 
ever  cease,  to  the  best  of  his  excel- 
lent abilities,  to  promote  every  mea- 
sure that,  in  his  opinion,  was  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  Scotland.  These 
men,  and  others  of  the  family,  be- 
longed, and  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Tory  party ;  and  by  the  Whigs  let 
their  political  principles  be  impugn- 
ed now  as  vehemently  as  heretofore ; 
but  let  no  Tories  join  the  cry,  either 
loud  or  low,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
encourage  it  by  a  shew  of  approval 
or  indifference,  for  at  such  a  crisis 
there  is  no  distinction  between  a 
trimmer  and  a  traitor. 

But  why,  on   such  an  occasion, 
speak  only  of— or  to — Whig     and 
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Tories  ?  Such  is  not  our  wish.  We 
speak  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  the  men  of  Scotland ;  and  we 
Bay — not  leaving  all  political  opinions 
out  of  view — for  on  such  an  occasion 
that  would  be  indeed  most  outrage- 
ously absurd — but  giving  to  consci- 
entious differences  of  opinion — deep 
jmd  lasting  as  we  know  they  are,  and 
which  we  assuredly  desire  not  to 
see  extinguished  or  confused — full 
and  free  scope  and  play,  in  practice 
as  well  as  principle — allowing  to  all 
men  expression  of  them  to  the  utmost 
verge  even  of  such  license  as  must 
always  prevail  during  a  season  of 
political  excitement— as  cheerfully 
granting1  all  this  to  the  opponents  of 
Mr  Dundas,  as  they,  we  hope,  are 
willing  to  grant  it  to  his  supporters — 
we  then  say,  that  the  hubbub  and 
hullabaloo  that  have  been  for  weeks 
echoing  and  reverberating  through 
pur  lanes  and  closes,  from  the  hole- 
and-corner  committees  of  tag-rag- 
and-bobtail  against  the  very  name  of 
bur  member,  howled  as  they  have 
been  by  the  rabble-rout,  are  dis- 
graceful to  the  city — as  long  as  that 
Figure  stands  on  the  Monument  in 
St  Andrew's  Square,  erected  by  gra- 
titude in  lasting  memory  of  the 
dead ;  and  that  all  who  like  or  fear 
that  hideous  vociferation,  are  bound 
in  consistency  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  propose  to  the  citizens  that 
that  statue  shall  be  pulled  down, 
and  that  pillar  prostrated,  and  not  a 
vestige  left  there  of  any  memorial  of 
Melville.  There  would  not  be  want- 
ing apostate  and  renegade  miscreants 
among  the  ingrates  to  go  with  pick 
and  shovel  to  work.  But  before  it 
comes  to  that,  we  must  bridle  these 
operatives,  and  it  shall  not  be  with 
a  snaffle,  but  a  curb. 

The  Lord  Advocate  entered  the  field 
personally  a  few  days  after  Mr  Dun- 
das.  All  along  that  side  of  the  course 
on  which  Mr  Dundas  was  to  run  (for 
the  City-Plate — one  heat)  had  been 
dug  treacherous  pitfalls,  and  strewn 
thickets  of  thorns  and  furze,  which 
it  was  expected  would  either  cause 
him  to  bolt,  or  be  distanced ;  while 
the  turf  on  his  Lordship's  side  was 
smooth  as  a  shaven  lawn,  and  in  fine 
order  for  a  daisy-cutter.  Even  before 
the  riders  mounted,  the  crowd  had 
decreed  the  prize;  and  during  the 
race  one  could  hardly  see  the  flog- 
ging and  spurring,  for  the  moving 


mass  of  vociferation  that  shut  out  all 
view  of  the  goal.  At  the  distance- 
post,  you  might  have  covered  them 
with  a  sheet.  On  reaching  the  ropesj 
his  lordship  seemed  to  be  making  a 
little  lee-way ;  when  about  fifty  yard* 
from  home  he  began  to  swerve — and 
at  the  judges'  stand  he  was  beat  by 
three  good  lengths,  though  certainly 
in  any  thing  but  a  canter. 

But  to  speak  less  sportingly,  the 
whole  Whig  party,  with  all  their  col- 
lected craft,  and  united  intrigue, 
soughtto  drive  MrDuridas  off  the  field, 
by  intimidating  the  Council.  All  fair 
means  were  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  all  foul— the  fair.we  would 
fain  believe,  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
and  his  personal  and  political  friends, 
the  foul  by  the  lowest  of  his  unhired 
and  undesired  adherents.  The  fair 
consisted,  among  other  legitimate  ap- 
pliances, of  the  most  unbounded  and 
exaggerated  panegyrics  on  his  Lord- 
ship'sgenius^alentSjlearning.virtues 
ana  patriotism.  Never  before  had  the 
world  seen  such  a  man.  In  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  law,  in  philosophj 
as  well  as  in  politics,  he  was  Nature'* 
paragon.  To  oppose  him  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  impious ;  the  follj 
of  such  opposition  was  lost  in  it» 
wickedness ;  and  the  "  universa 
Edinburgh  Whig-nation"  set  up  ai 
their  idol  and  worshipped  it— exe 
crating  all  who  refused  to  do  BO  ft 
heretics — the  distinguished  ex-editw 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Now,  that  Mr  Jeffrey — allow  us  t< 
call  him  by  a  name  justly  celebratec 
— is  a  person  of  brilliant  and  variou 
talents,  of  the  highest  professions 
eminence,  and  most  estimable  an< 
delightful  in  private  life — we,  \\\\< 
are  not  among  the  number  of  hi 
idolaters,  feel  the  sincerest  satisfac 
tion  in  declaring,  if  not  in  such  ele 
gant  language,  we  hope  with  at  leas 
as  clear  an  understanding  as  cvei 
the  Deacon  of  the  Tailors.  Th 
Deacons,  indeed,  of  no  fewer  thai 
Eleven  Corporations  memorialize 
the  Town  Council  in  eulogy  of  M 
Jeffrey's  incomparable  literary  pow 
ers  and  acquirements,  which  seeme' 
justly  to  have  excited  their  admire 
tion  and  astonishment.  They  hav> 
now  rashly  given,  AVC  think,  the! 
sanction  to  all  his  critical  dicta;  an< 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  and  main 
a  hapless  scribe  beside,  must  vei 
their  faces  before  the  Bonnetmaker 
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«— blush  deep  before  the  Dyers — and, 
as  they  value  a  sound  skin,  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  Hammermen.  The 
Eleven  are  all  delighted  with  his  liter-r 
ature.and  virtually  declare,  that  with- 
out elegant  literature,  no  man  ought 
to  represent  in  Parliament  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation  of  gentlemen. 
Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  must  be 
a  critic.  One  of  the  Eleven  speaks  of 
"  the  eminent  services  he  has  render- 
ed his  country," — without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  details — 
leaving  the  Council  to  establish  the 
general  principle  by  an  induction  of 
particular  facts.  And  others  speak 
of  him — as  we  observe  he  did  t'other 
day  of  himself  at  Perth — as  having 
been  for  many  years  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent friend  of  reform.  We  observe, 
however,  that  considerable  caution  is 
observed  by  most  of  the  memorialists 
Jn  speaking  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  political 
writings ;  we  know  not  whether  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  familiar  with 
them  as  with  his  purely  literary  la- 
bours, or  because  their  light  has  been 
dimmed  or  extinguished  in  that  other 
brighter  lustre. 

Meanwhile  were  held  meetings  of 
what  were  called — if  we  mistake  no? 
«— the  inhabitants — or  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  ;  at  which  Highland  laird 
and  Lowland  loon  declaimed  away 
in  panegyric  on  the  Friend  of  the 
People,  in  all  sorts  of  styles — the  bu- 
einess-like  and  acute  matter-of-fact 
or  no-matter-of-fact  of  the  leading 
lawyer — the  prolix  prosiness  of  the 
fast  superannuating  young  pleader 
at  the  side-bar — the  unswallowable 
prescriptions  of  formal  physician, 
contrary  to  all  use  and  wont  of  the 
eraft,  embodied  in  nautical  slang, 
picked  up  apparently  in  Cockaigne 
—the  rhodomontade  of  half-pay  offi- 
.cer,  buckled  up  to  the  black  stock, 
in  a  blue  surtout,  by  no  means  rough 
in  the  pile — and  the  raving  of  Dunne- 
wassal  from  the  mountain,  which  we 
should  not  fear  to  back  at  odds 
against  any  bit  of  insanity,  of  equal 
length,  from  any  cell  in  Bedlam. 

That  most  influential  of  all  bodies, 
too,  the  Edinburgh  Political  Union, 
like  a  clocking  hen,  gathered  its 
chickens  under  its  wings — most  of 
which  were  shivering  in  the  pip— 
and  amidst  much  chuckling,  there 
.was  a  sound  uttered  by  one  cock, 
which  with  some  passed  current  for 
crowing,  but  which  seemed  to  our 


ears— we  but  heard  the  echo-r-about 
as  senseless  a  scrauch  as  ever  dis- 
turbed a  dunghill.  We  are  far.  how-, 
ever,  from  meaning  any  disrespect 
to  the  Political  Union,  which,  though 
laughed  at  by  all  but  its  members, 
and  we  must  believe  by  many  too 
even  of  them,  and  the  most  childish 
of  all  nurseries  for  radicals  in  daidle 
or  dotage,  we  cannot  help  liking — 
while,  on  other  grounds,  we  have 
much  esteem  for  more  than  one  of  its 
members.  The  newspaper  editors 
here  do  not  patronise  it,  and  under 
their  scowl  what  flower,  however  fair, 
will  not  wither  ?  For  our  own  parts, 
we  should  wish  to  see  it  more  pros- 
perous, which  it  never  can  be  till  it 
is  commonly  consistent;  for  such  is 
their  power  of  miscellaneous  swal- 
low, that  the  Unionists  strenuously 
recommended  the  Town-Council  to 
elect  Mr  Jeffrey — in  furtherance,  we 
presume,  of  the  political  objects  which 
it  is  the  beginning  and  will  be  the 
end  of  their  own  existence  to  pro- 
mote— short  Parliaments  and  vote  by 
ballot — these  being  the  two  measures 
which  Mr  Jeffrey  has  lately  set  his 
face  against  most  frowningly;  and 
pledged  himself  to  oppose,  as  preg- 
nant with  confusion  and  ruin  to  all 
regular  and  established  government. 

The  Edinburgh  Political  Union, 
too,  holds  fast,  it  would  appear,  by 
the  skirts  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  creed  in 
its  literary  faith  j  and  one  young 
gentleman,  as  learned  as  he  is  face- 
tious, delighted  the  assemblage  by  a 
wonderful — nay,  almost  a  miraculous 
tale  of  his  having  absolutely: — and 
bond  fide — with  his  own  eyes— and 
no  deception — seen  translations  into 
the  French  tongue  or  the  German, 
we  forget  which,  of  certain  extracts 
from  articles  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  bands  of 
the  Monks  of  St  Bernard,  who  gloat- 
ed over  them  with  greedier  eyes  than 
did  ever  priest  over  virgin  kneeling 
at  the  confessional ! 

The  young,  and  indeed  also  the 
middle-aged  and  old  Modern  Atheni- 
ans, have  got  a  ready  knack  of  ma- 
king themselves  publicly  ridiculous, 
by  binding  themselves  into  siftall 
knots — bouquets,  where  a  few  fresh 
flowers  are  sometimes  mingled  with 
those  that  have  long  been  faded,  and 
with  weeds  that  were  better  dead — 
and  thus  flaunting  themselves  abroad 
on  the  eye  of  our  little  world  here, 
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which  is  as  ready  with  its  admiration 
of  any  thing  new  to-day,  as  it  is  with  its 
contempt  to-morrow.  At  present,  no 
individual  can  be  sufficiently  obscure 
or  absurd  to  be  entitled  to  a  denial 
of  admission  into  any  Society,  Union, 
or  Club— literary  or  political  — of 
which  one  object  is  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Reform.  Every  prig  and 
puppy  who,  from  prating  habits,  sup- 
poses he  has  a  voice,  wishes  that  it 
may  be  heard  by  the  ministry,  and 
the  nation,  and  the  king— and  must 
in  some  place  or  other,  so  public  as 
to  be  at  least  out  of  his  papa's  house, 
make  a  speech,  to  be  foisted  into 
some  newspaper,  mutilated  and  in 
great  affliction.  If  the  young  De- 
mosthenes has  not  had  sufficient 
strollings  on  Leith  or  Portobello 
sands,  with  some  chucky-stones  in 
his  mouth,  he  confines  himself  to 
writing,  and  adds  his  signature  to  a 
requisition.  It  gratifies  us  to  see 
that  the  Six-Feet  Club  have  kept 
themselves  aloof  from  this  folly—- 
though Lord  En-oFs  body-guard — 
and  henceforth,  in  our  eyes,  they  will 
seem  to  hold  their  heads  higher  than 
ever. 

The  Whigs  of  Scotland  have  their 
headquarters,  of  course,  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  numbering  among  them 
some  men  of  great,  and  many  men  of 
considerable  abilities,  ready  enough 
with  tongue  and  pen,  though  tongue 
be  their  more  powerful  weapon, 
which  they  keep  wagging  indefatiga- 
bly  in  pursuance  of  all  political  purpo- 
ses, however  apparently  insignificant 
— you  may  imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
shout  set  up  on  this  occasion,  by  so 
many  active  agents,  in  honour  of  their 
Great  Sultan.  Pipes  and  trumpets 
(they  can  be  purchased  for  a  penny) 
were  never  for  a  moment  silent,  and 
the  pigmies  who  played  upon  them 
conceited  themselves  musicians. 
Even  the  "  God-help-you-silly-ones" 
of  the  set,  bestirred  themselves  sur- 
prisingly; and  still  the  cheep  was, 
"A  Jeffrey!  a  Jeffrey!"  from  the 
beaks  of  the  tiniest  bantams.  The 
newspaper  press,  with  almost  the  ex- 
ceptions alone  of  the  always  stanch 
and  spirited  Evening  Post,  and  the 
now  right-thinking  and  judicious  Ad- 
vertiser, kept  up  a  ceaseless,  though 
often  ill-directed  fire  of  paper  pellets 
of  panegyric  on  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  thus,  on  the  day  of  election, 
Mr  Jeffrey  had  really  much  need  of  a 


slave  to  keep  whispering  into  his  ear, 
"  Remember,  O  Francis !  that  thou 
art  mortal !" 

In  all  this,  it  is  too  plain  almost  to 
bear  mention,  that  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Whig  party  through  all  its  rest- 
less organs ;  yet  had  that  party  the 
audacity  to  declare,and  some  of  them 
the  folly  to  believe — for  the  delusions 
of  unprincipled  and  self-conceited 
weakness  are  incredible — that  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  whole  city,  nay,  of 
the  entire  nation  I 

Had  the  party  been  satisfied  with 
such  vain-glorious  assumptions  and 
assertions,  their  behaviour  had  been 
worthy  but  of  laughter;  but  while 
they  thus  raised  their  idol  to  the 
skies,  they  strove  to  sink  all  who 
would  not  worship  it  into  the  dust — 
after  having  bedaubed  one  and  all  of 
them  over  with  filth  that  flies  filthier 
from  the  hands  that  hurl  it.  With 
several  of  the  newspapers  there  was 
but  one  general  rule,  without  any 
exceptions.  Every  man  who  opposed 
the  Bill  was  a  fool,  or  knave,  or  both ; 
the  abusive,  but  somewhat  vague, 
epithet  "  boroughmongers"  being 
first  applied  to  them  all — they  were 
pictured  as  all  wallowing  in  politi- 
cal profligacy  and  corruption ;  and 
this  language  was,  with  all  the  fami- 
liar insolence  of  low-born  and  lower- 
bred  apostates,  levelled  not  against 
this  or  that  individual,whose  conspi- 
cuous talent  or  integrity  might  have 
made  him  a  mark  for  their  mire — for 
the  calumniators  we  allude  to  are  the 
obscurest  dastards — but  against  all 
those  classes  of  citizens  whose  opi- 
nions they  knew  to  be  adverse  to 
such  a  plan  of  Reform  as  blunders 
in  the  three  bills — Avith  the  princi- 
ples and  details  of  which  these  starve- 
ling scribes  are  at  this  moment  as 
ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  meaning 
of  the  simplest  Latin  sentence  they 
have  ever  misquoted.  We  allude  not 
now  to  any  of  the  long-established  and 
consistent  papers —  such,for  example, 
as  the  Scotsman,  which  has  all  along 
advocated  the  same  principles,  and  is 
entitled  now  to  advocate  them  more 
strongly  than  ever — nor  to  the  Ob- 
server, which,  though  its  politics  be 
too  moderate  for  our  taste,  is  edited 
by  a  scholar  and  gentleman — but 
chiefly  to  those  apostate  upstarts,  that 
from  Tories,  high  or  low,  have  be- 
come Whig  or  Radical.  Into  their 
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columns  communications  are  con- 
stantly admitted,  of  which  their  re- 
puted editors,  men  of  character,  if 
they  ever  think  of  the  past,  must  be 
in  their  hearts,  and  on  their  faces, 
most  painfully  ashamed.  Of  the 
Electors,  supposed  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  Mr  Dundas,  some  wretched 
ingrates  have  lately  written  with  a 
libellous  quill,  ludicrously  quivering 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  law ;  and 
with  the  most  brutal  threats  they 
have  at  times  kept  mingling  the  most 
nauseous  flatteries,  as  if  on  wiping 
their  slaver  from  his  sleeve,  any 
honest  man  could  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  consider  whether  it  had 
been  spat  in  the  drivel  of  fear  or  fa- 
vou  r.  Seemed  you  but  to  shew  to  their 
bleared  eyes  but  one  single  solitary 
symptom  of  being  like  themselves,  an 
apostate,  and  the  shout  in  a  moment 
would  have  been,  "  hail  goodfellow 
well-met,  we  are  all  Friends  of  Free- 
dom." Had  it  been  but  suspected  that 
you  were  even  candid  to  the  claims 
of  Mr  Dundas,  you  would  have  been 
set  down  instantly  and  thenceforth  as 
a  corruptionist. 

But  this  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Billmen.  They 
kept  threatening  the  electors  who 
should  vote  for  Mr  Dundas  with  ven- 
geance, and  pointed  their  fingers  at 
them  in  the  face  of  a  populace,  whom 
their  base  and  brutal  arts  had  exas- 
perated and  infuriated ;  and  warned 
them,  "  but  with  no  friendly  voice," 
that  if  blood  were  shed — which  pro- 
bably it  would  be — if  the  people 
were  defrauded  of  their  right  to  the 
Lord  Advocate — for  it  seems  his 
Lordship  is  their  natural  or  acqui- 
red property — that  it  would  lie  at 
their  doors,  and  for  ever  stain  their 
thresholds.  No  more  savage  system 
of  intimidation  ever  raged  in  Paris 
under  the  sway  of  the  Jacobins,  than 
that  which  was  transacted  here — on 
a  small  scale  indeed — against  all 
those  respectable  citizens  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
"  corrupt  candidate,"  forsooth — a 
man,  like  his  fathers  before  him,  and 
all  his  race,  of  the  highest  and  most 
stainless  honour,  equal  to  that  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  himself,  and  far  su- 
perior indeed  to  that  of  many,  if  not 
most,  or  all  of  his  noisiest  agents  and 
supporters. 

People  living  in  a  prodigious  place 
like  London,  can  have  no  notion  of 


the  power  of  political  personal  perse- 
cution in  asmall  spot  like  Edinburgh. 
One  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  in- 
habitants, what  the  deuce  need  you 
care  for  an  angry  buzz,  here  and  there, 
at  a  few  points  of  the  immense  and 
enormous  hive  ?  In  your  own  cell 
you  are  secure — and  make  or  eat 
your  own  honey,  without  caring  ei- 
ther for  drones  or  workers.  Seldom 
or  never  does  a  long  lank  wasp  force 
his  way  beneath  the  lintel  of  your 
skep,  and  threaten  to  sting  you  to 
death,  unless  you  suffer  him  to  rum- 
mage at  will  in  the  interior,  and  to 
convert  your  balmy  store  into  poison. 
We  mean  by  a  long  lank  wasp,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  ferocious 
political  agent  of  some  fine  or  thin- 
skinned  candidate,  who  darkens  the 
doors  of  your  domicile  daily  till  he 
finds  you  in  the  dumps  or  dismals, 
and  wrings  or  rugs  your  vote  out  of 
your  conscience ;  and  then  leaves  you 
naked  of  principles,  and  covered  with 
promises,  as  sorry  a  sight  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  summer's  day.  Bribery 
and  corruption,  we  doubt  not,  are 
plentiful  as  blackberries  in  London ; 
but  her  citizens  of  credit  and  renown, 
during  times  of  political  ferment,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  elective  fran- 
chise, are  seldom,  if  ever,  we  believe, 
exposed  to  an  organized  system  of 
merciless  persecution,  whose  minis- 
ters haunt  their  daily  and  nightly  life, 
and  threaten,  if  they  withstand  it,  to 
cut  them  off  from  fire  and  water. 
Nay,  such  political  persecution  is  not, 
we  verily  believe,  in  England  at  all ; 
she  has  no  such  tyrants — no  such 
slaves.  But  Scotland,  small  and  sa- 
vage, (start  not  at  our  seemingly  in- 
consistent speech,)  has  many  of  both 
breeds — or  rather,  here  many  Whig 
tyrants  do  sometimes,  on  such  occa- 
sions, prevail  over  a  few  Tory  slaves, 
and,  with  liberty  on  their  lips,  affix 
to  the  limbs  of  their  victims,  irons 
that  eat  into  the  bone — and  into  the 
soul.  It  needs  rare  strength  of  mind 
to  stand  out  against  such  devilry; 
imps  swarm  round  your  very  hearth, 
and  Satan  himself,  in  the  Figure  of  a 
tall  man  in  black,  or  perhaps  in  blue, 
with  cord  breeches  and  top-boots, 
assails  you  on  your  threshold,  over 
which  you  have  neglected  to  nail  a 
demon-driving  horseshoe.  The  lost 
elector  goes  to  bed  dazed  in  despair, 
and,  waking  early  in  the  morning, 
shivers  to  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  an 
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honest  man ; — for  that  he  "  has  sold 
to  brass  what  gold  could  never  buy." 

Never  anywhere  in  small  and 
savage  Scotland,  had  the  political 
persecutor  been  abroad,  with  the 
bootikins  and  the  thumbikins  that 
crush  the  heart,  in  such  truculence 
as  in  Edinburgh  on  this  Election. 
Men's  wives  were  tampered  with—- 
we mean  their  fears  and  their  loves 
for  their  own  husbands;  and  small 
families  of  children — consisting,  per- 
haps, each  of  about  a  dozen— in  si- 
lence or  in  squall  beseeched  daddy 
to  vote  for  the  Lord  Advocate,  that 
they  might  see  his  Bill.  It  must 
have  happened  that  the  elector  who 
had  resolved  to  vote  according  to 
his  conscience,  did,  in  some  instan- 
ces, begin  to  doubt  if  he  were  hu- 
man— and  not  a  misbegotten  and 
almost  anonymous  monster.  What ! 
shall  seventeen  citizens  presume  to 
set  up  their  private  or  public  opi- 
nion against  seventeen  or  seventy 
thousand  ?  Are  they  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  all  the  Eleven  Cor- 
porations, each  with  a  distinguished 
l)eacon  at  its  head  ?  If  they  think  so— 
why  then  they  are  fools — if  they  do 
not  think  so — but  vote  against  the 
man  of  the  people — then  they  are 
knaves ;  but  whether  fools  or  knaves, 
or  both,  let  them  cut  their  cozen' d 
consciences,  and  come  over,  and  then 
the  city  shall  celebrate  their  names 
in  annual  pomps,  instead  of  tramps 
hawking  them,  as  now,  about  the 
streets  in  opprobrious  ballads. 

That  seventeen  citizens — for  such 
proved  to  be  the  amount — should 
suppose  themselves  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  contain  the  wisdom  of 
seventeen  or  even  of  seventy  thou- 
sand, does,  indeed,  at  first  hearing, 
seem  not  a  little  presumptuous,  and 
«uch  self-conceit  appears  not  unde- 
serving of  reproof,  or  even  punish- 
ment. But,  on  consideration,  'tis 
not  more  unreasonable  than  for  se- 
venteen or  seventy  thousand  to  blow 
their  stomachs  up  with  the  windy 
belief  that  they  are  continent  of  the 
lore  of  at  least  a  million.  On  the 
lowest  computation  there  must  be 
«ome  million  Anti-Reformers  and 
Moderate  Reformers  —  Tories  — 
within  the  four  seas;  and  while  they 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  presump- 
tuous seventeen,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  knock  the 
breath  out  of  the  bellies  of  the  inso- 


lent seventeen  thousand,  till  yoi 
think  you  hear  the  bursting  of  al 
the  bladders  in  the  island.  This  ii 
the  only  logical  mode  of  putting  th< 
question — and  exposes,  it  will  b« 
seen,  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh,  what 
ever  may  be  their  numbers,  when  in 
a  state  of  fancied  security  to  casti- 
gation,  which  it  would  be  equal  I  j 
disagreeable  to  hear  as  to  see,  am 
indeed  odious  alike  to  all  the  senses 
A  few  grains  of  modesty,  therefore 
might  not  be  amiss  to  relieve  theii 
swollen  stomachs — and  so  save  them 
from  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  medicine  "  made  of  sterner 
stuff,"  which  would  waste  them  to 
shadows. 

The  same  logic  applies  strictly  to 
the  question  of  honesty.  That  any 
seventeen  citizens  should  have  more 
honesty  than  seventeen  or  seventy 
thousand,  we  should  hope — withoul 
selection — for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  is  unlikely ;  though  it  will  be 
granted  that  it  is  certain  there  musl 
be  among  them  less  dishonesty;— 
but  then,  again,  what  can  the  amount 
be  of  the  honesty  of  such  a  mere 
trifle  of  men,  as  seventeen  or  seven- 
ty thousand,  in  comparison  will 
that  of  some  millions  ?  And  by  wha 
powers  of  the  differential  calculus 
might  La  Place  himself,  were  he  now 
alive,  work  out  the  result,  in  tha 
more  than  "  irreducible  case," — i 
you  will  allow  us  to  confuse  gecme^ 
try  and  algebra, — where  the  thou 
Bands  happen  to  be  Whigs,  and  the 
millions  Tories  ? 

And  this  brings  us  back,  with  a 
beautiful  airy  motion,  like  that  of  a 
glad  bird  on  full-imp'd  wing  float- 
ing through  the  sunshine  homeward 
to  its  native  tree — back  to  the  tower 
of  Toryism,  the  stronghold  of  truth. 
The  seventeen  electors  uttered  the 
voice  of  the  friends — the  fourteen 
electors  uttered  the  voice  of  the 
foes — we  use  the  words  in  a  political 
sense — of  their  native  land.  Look  at 
the  Scotch  counties — listen  to  the 
speeches  of  such  men  as  Sir  George 
Murray  and  Sir  George  Clerk,  and 
compare  their  eloquent  speeches 
with  such  dismal  drivel  as  the  at- 
tempt of  that  apparent  imbecile,  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  t'other  day,  at  our 
County  Meeting,  or  with  such  in- 
flammatory Radicalism  as  that  of  Mr 
Maxwell — though  he  is  a  man  of  ta- 
ients,  accomplishments,  and  worth, 
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the  more's  the  pity  he  so  should  speak 
— and  then  dare  to  talk  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  all  the  Counties,  as  well 
as  of  the  Boroughs,  being  in  favour 
of  the  abortion. 

What,  then,  was  the  real  meaning 
of  this  audacious  and  profligate  de- 
mand and  command,  that  the  seven- 
teen should  elect  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate ?  Jiisum  teneatis  ? — That  the 
Tory  power  should  lower  its  ban- 
ners to  the  Whig,  without  a  blow, 
deliver  up  its  camp,  and  be  marched, 
bound  two  and  two,  under  the  yoke. 
Unstomachable  insolence !  bespeak- 
ing tyranny  that  had  suddenly  lost 
its  senses,  in  its  supposed  escape 
from  a  long  life  of  servitude  ! 

Let  us  tie  down  these  idiot  Whig 
despots  to  the  iron  prison-bed  they 
had  prepared  for  us  Tory  kings,  and 
administer  to  them  some  ot  their 
own  intended  discipline.  Do  they 
say,  that  in  all  cases — everywhere 
else  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh — where 
a  celebrated  man  of  sixty  opposes 
an  uncelebrated  man  of  thirty— he 
shall  be  elected  by  them,  Tory,  in 
preference  to  Whig?  Cashier  Mr 
Kennedy  then,  though  he  is  fat, 
fair,  and  forty — and  elect  CHRIS- 
TOPHER NORTH.  Do  they  say,  that 
in  every  contest  for  city  or  coun- 
ty, the  political  principles  of  the 
candidates  must  by  their  respec- 
tive friends  be  set  aside,  and  no- 
thing be  considered  but  talent,  or 
the  reputation  of  talent,  or  the  glory 
of  grizzled  hair?  Do  they  say,  that 
nothing  else  shall  be  considered,  in 
addition,  but  the  voice  of  the  majo- 
rity, though  that  majority  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  their  own  political 
Foes  ?  Bah !  They  would  bluster  till 
they  were  black  in  the  face  to  bring 
in,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
— Mr  Robert  Hunter  ! 

If  not— let  them  commence  their 
career — and,  out  of  courtesy,  the  To- 
ries will  follow  them  on  their  grand 
discovery  of  a  new  patriotism.  Let 
them  work  a  miracle  before  our  no 
longer  incredulous  eyes,  and  when 
they  have  the  black  and  white  balls 
in  their  own  hands,  send  to  Parlia- 
ment half  a  score,  or  half  a  dozen, 
or  even  one  old,  eloquent,  ingenious, 
and  amiable  Tory — the  brilliant 
counterpart  of  Mr  Jeffrey — in  prefe- 
rence to  a  young,  tongue-tied,  un- 
idea'd,  and  sulky  Whig — the  cloudy 
counterpart  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple 


i — and  then  we  shall  confess  that 
their  practice  is  consistent  with  their 
profession — that  the  world  must  be 
very  near  its  end — and  that  there 
will  be  no  loud  laughing  even  for 
the  Times'  reporter  in  Parliament, 
on  a  motion  by  Mr  Perceval  for  a  ge- 
neral fast. 

Political  principles,  forsooth  !  re- 
form !  What  do  these  useless  words 
of  a  few  unmeaning  syllables  sig- 
nify, when  genius  is  in  the  field,  ar- 
rayed in  his  golden  helmet  and  re- 
fulgent  arms.  Blow,  heralds!  blow! 
clear  the  way,  cavaliers  ! — for  lo 
"  star-bright  his  head  appears,"  and 
the  wide  welkin  of  Scotland  is  torn 
with  one  national  shout  that  hails 
the  glorious  advance  of Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  There  is  a  Knight  of  the 
Shire !  His  "  European  reputation" 
is  even  equal  to  that  of  the  illustri- 
ous Ex-Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Yet  hear  it,  ye  Whigs,  and 
give  ear,  O  thou  radical,  "  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  world"  is  as- 
eailed  by  culprits  you  cherish,  with 
a  dismal  hiss,  the  sound  of  public 
scorn !  Return  him  to  Parliament  f 
No!  Rather  than  that  HE  should 
have  his  vote,  not  a  Whig,  or  Whig- 
ling,  but  would  pluck  up  courage  to 
endure,  without  much  shrieking,  the 
martyrdom  of  the  first  joint  of  hia 
little  finger  chopped  clean  off  above 
the  dirt-encircled  nail — and  express- 
es would  be  sent  all  over  broad 
Scotland  to  announce  the  glorious 
intelligence  that  a  Cockney-cub,  the 
reputed  author  of  a  rejected  article 
for  the  Edinburgh,  was  cutting  his 
monkey  capers,  to  the  delight  of  all 
true  believers,  at  the  top  ot  the  poll. 

The  truth,  is — the  truth  must  be — 
that  the  Whigs  care  little  or  nothing 
— in  most  cases — about  the  talents  of 
their  own  members  of  Parliament, 
provided  only  they  stick  to  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  their  creed.  This  ac- 
counts— and  there  is  no  other  equal- 
ly handsome  explanation  of  the  fact 
— for  the  excessive  stupidity  of  the 
Scotch  Whig  members  of  Parliament. 
There  are  many  men  of  talent  in  the 
party — then  why  do  they  in  Parlia- 
ment so  rarely  appear?  The  men  of 
talent  are  generally  embarrassed  in 
their  circumstances,  or  if  not,  tied  to 
the  professional  oar ;  they  lie  by,  and 
send  up  some  richer  ninny  who  prates 
at  their  dispose — and  at  their  cram- 
ming ;  nnd  thus  cooks  at  a  distance 
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rule  the  roast  winch  their  creature 
merely  turns ;  they  wind  up  the  jack, 
and  round  he  goes ;  when  about  to 
go  down,  another  wrench  on  the 
wheel,  and  away  he  flies  reasoning  in 
a  circle ;  or  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ment, especially  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  our  friend  revolves  by  his  own 
smoke,  which,  like  a  good  and  grate- 
ful boy,  he  in  turn  consumes. 

Thus,  and  hence,  when  by  the 
chances  and  changes  in  the  political 
world,  the  Whigs  found  such  a  man 
as  Mr  Jeffrey — -Lord  Advocate — and 
had  him  to  send  to  Parliament — 
his  genius,  glorious  through  their 
gloom,  seemed  to  be  the  only  light 
in  heaven,  and  they  called  on  the 
stars  at  his  sight  not  only  to  hide 
their  diminished  heads,  but  to  retire 
from  the  contest,  and  from  their  own 
dim  nooks  afar  not  to  venture  even 
so  much  as  to  twinkle  towards  the 
luminary  that  flamed  unapproachably 
over  the  whole  region. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  are  not  going 
too  far  in  saying  that  liberty  was  not 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  late 
Election.  To  a  lover  of  liberty  like 
the  Lord  Advocate,  the  want  of  that 
feature  must  have  disfigured  its 
whole  face,  and  given  it  the  look  of 
a  diseased  wanton  who  had  lost  her 
nose.  Yet  his  lordship,  a  few  months 
before,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  borough  or  two  even  more  uncome- 
ly ;  nor  do  we  think  that  his  own  con- 
duct at  Forfar  was  such  as  to  kindle 
a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  that 
flirting  fair.  It  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  that  the  feather  he 
added  to  his  cap  in  Fife,  whatever 
might  have  been  thought  of  it  in  that 
kingdom,  possessed,  if  a  peculiar, 
not  a  very  pure,  lustre  on  this  side 
of  the  Frith.  His  friends  could  only 
be  silent  with  regard  to  his  availing 
himself  of  the  vote  of  Dundee,  which 
still  stood  disfranchised,  to  get  him- 
self illegally  thrust  into  the  House. 
He  had  himself  been  counsel  for 
Colonel  Ogilvy,  and  had  given  his 
opinion  that  Dundee  had  no  right  to 
send  a  delegate  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion, an  opinion  which  was  after- 
wards at  once  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  worthless 
as  every  one  knew  the  vote  to  be,  it 
was  grasped  ateven  by  a  high-minded 
man ;  while  he  and  his  adherents  set 
every  engine  to  work  to  raise  the 
popular  feeling  in  his  favour,  and, 


by  harangues  and  inflammatory  pla- 
cards, and  by  the  nimious  use  of 
the  diligence  of  the  law  (arrestment 
of  a  voter  for  debt,  a  most  mean 
expedient,)  he  had  nearly  succeed- 
ed in  securing  a  majority  of  votes 
in  Cupar.  The  mob  there  was  in 
his  favour,  and  he  and  his  deputies 
(how  dignified  they!)  received  with 
delight  its  acclamations,  leaving  the 
other  party  and  their  friends  to  be 
hooted  and  pelted  without  offering 
any  protection.  The  affair  was  not 
very  serious,  and  little  or  no  mischief 
done ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
mob  of  Forfar,  incredible  as  it  may 
now  appear,  were  against  his  lord- 
ship; and  though  the  affair  there 
was  as  little  serious  as  at  Cupar, 
and  little  or  no  mischief  done  there 
either,  except  that  his  lordship  "  was 
rubbed,"  an  express  was  sent  off  in- 
stanter  to  Perth  for  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons, whose  clanking  hoofs,  ere 
rosy-fingered  morn  tipt  with  fire  the 
steeple  of  that  ancient  burgh,  dis- 
turbed many  a  dream,  and  awoke  the 
burgesses  from  their  ideal  worlds  of 
bliss.  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  that 
his  lordship's  military  ardour  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  intermittent  fever 
— and  excited  by  alarms  only  on  one 
side  of  the  House. 

By  the  vote  of  a  non-existence 
the  Lord  Advocate  got  into  Parlia- 
ment— and  by  a  vote  that  was  a  non- 
existence  he  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  glorious  Unit  was 
a  cipher. 

How  sarcastically  Mr  Croker  cut 
his  Lordship  up  for  that  undaunt- 
ed deception,  after  his  having  had 
the  injudicious,  or  rather  infatuated 
audacity  to  accuse  all  the  members 
legally  and  honourably  returned  for 
boroughs,  of  occupying  seats  they  had 
no  right  to  there,  and  of  speaking  and 
of  being  about  to  vote  unconstitution- 
ally on  the  Great  Question!  They  were 
in  his  Lordship's  haughty  eyes  — in- 
terlopers ;  then  what  was  he  who  had 
practised  a  political  cheat  upon  a 
political  cheat,  and  was  sitting  there 
at  the  moment,  not  on  a  sound  vote 
of  a  rotten  borough,  but  bolstered  up 
by  the  fag-end  of  a  dead  borough, 
that  had  once  been  the  rotteuest  of 
the  rotten,  but  had  since  ceased  to 
have  any  vote  at  all  ?  A  ludicrous 
sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  those 
stalwart  knights,  Lord  J.  RUBBC!  anc} 
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much  falls  out  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip,  so  does  much  between  the 
curb-stone  and  the  parapet.  "If  I 
go  over  the  ledge,  you  go  with  me," 
said,  grimly,  the  unterrified  Tartar 
whom  the  baffled  butcher  had  caught; 
and  the  cowardly  miscreant,  extrica- 
ting himself  from  the  powerful  grasp 
of  a  brave  man,  replunged,  with  half- 
throttled  execrations,  into  the  dense 
mob  of  electors  yelling  for  blood. 

The  announcement  of  the  election 
of  Mr  Dundas  had  roused  the  rabble 
to  madness,  and  they  had  striven  to 
storm  the  Hall,  that  they  might  mur- 
der him  and  his  supporters.  If  that 
were  not  their  intention  in  their  fu- 
rious onset  against  its  doors,  will  any 
one  of  themselves,  or  of  Mr  Jeffrey's 
other  friends,  please  to  inform  us 
what  they  were  intending,  when 
hundreds  of  the  ragged  ana  raging 
regiment  were  beaten  back  from  the 
assault  by  a  score  of  batons  ?  Were 
they  wishing  simply  to  get  a  sight  of 
Mr  Jeffrey,  whose  person  was  as  yet 
known  but  to  such  of  them  as  had 
ever  figured  "  as  prisoners  at  the 
bar,"  "  panels,"  whom  his  ingenu- 
ity and  eloquence  might  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  to  escape  the 
hulks  or  the  gallows? 

Hang-dog-lookingblackguardsmost 
—but  not  all  of  them — were;  the  only 
persons  among  them,  that  seemed  at 
all  respectable — some  hundred  or  so 
of  shabby-genteel  young  Whigs  ex- 
cepted,  who,  we  believe,  had  no 
harm  in  them,  in  either  will  or  pow- 
er, and  had  got  hustled  in  among  the 
gang — being  manifestly  adorned  for 
the  occasion  by  those  wretches  who 
come  up  to  the  unsuspecting  passer- 
by, and  hesitatingly  mutter  some- 
thing offensive  about  old  clothes. 
These  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  ap- 
pointments twere  the  elite  of  the 
corps — but  the  shirtless  led  the  van 
in  the  cast-off  pantaloons  and  boots 
of  valets  and  butlers,  that  they 
might  not  bring  disgrace  on  the  great 
cause  by  too  glaring  a  want  of  stock- 
ings. 

The  high-minded  Whigs  will  thank 
us  now  tor  these  distinctive  traits  of 
our  description.  Yet  most  culpable 
were  they  in  priding  themselves,  be- 
fore the  day  of  election,  on  having 
with  them  the  mob  as  well  as  the 
people.  They  never  could  allude 
surely  to  the  people,  in  their  fore- 
warnings  to  the  Town  Council  of 


violence  and  bloodshed — for  the  per- 
petration of  such  deeds,  from  such 
motives,  has  always,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  high-minded  Edinburgh  Whigs, 
been  held  to  be  alien  from  the  charac- 
ter of  our  middle  classes.  How  bit- 
terly— justly  or  not  we  are  not  now 
saying — they  abused  the  late  Lord. 
Advocate  Rae,  but  for  saying  some- 
thing to  that  effect  in  the  House  of 
Commons !  From  the  rabble  alone, 
therefore,  must  it  have  been  that  they 
feared  danger  to  the  persons  and  pro. 
perties  of  the  citizens  from  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr  Dundas.  Indeedjhaditbeen 
from  that  class  which  includes  those 
who,  by  the  new  bill,  would  as  L.10 
a-year  householders  become  them- 
selves electors,  that  they  apprehend- 
ed the  commission  of  robbery  and 
murder,  they  might  have  communi- 
cated their  fears  to  the  Council  as 
potent  but  not  as  very  heroic  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  friend  of  that 
measure.  They  must  have  meant 
then  the  rabble — the  whole  rabble 
— and  nothing  but  the  rabble;  and 
even  then  their  argument  was  as 
insulting  as  it  was  foolish ;  for 
it  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to 
enlighten  the  heads  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  their  civic  rulers,  against 
all  criminal  intentions  and  acts  of 
the  rabble — and,  above  all,  is  it  their 
duty  to  do  so,  in  those  cases  where 
the  rabble  in  their  ignorance  have 
been  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
those  very  good  citizens  themselves — 
conduct  which  in  itself  they  seem  to 
think  needs  no  justification — by  their 
speeches,  their  placards,  their  news- 
papers, their  agents,  and  their  agen- 
cies, against  another  part  of  the  citir 
zens  not  so  good,  we  shall  suppose, 
and  not  so  wise  by  far,  but  still  vest- 
ed with  undisputed  authority,  and 
with  certain  powers  and  privileges 
as  yet  constitutional,  and  which  they 
were  about,  as  they  ought,  constitu- 
tionally to  exercise.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  did  not  know,  pre- 
viously to  the  hour  of  their  election, 
what  a  murderous  mob  was  on  their 
side.  And  yet,  without  including  all 
the  vicious  vagabonds  in  Edinburgh, 
how  could  the  petition  for  Reform 
have  borne  thirty  thousand  signa- 
tures ?  All  the  male  adults — inclu» 
ding  those  in  their  dotage — do  not 
amount  to  that  number — and  how 
many  thousands  are  there  who,  soon* 
er  than  have  signed  that  petition, 
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as  might  induce  those  who  have  in 
their  hands  the  thing  petitioned  for, 
with  right  and  power  to  bestow  or 
withhold  it,  for  a  few  minutes  to  be 
BO  silly  as  to  believe  it  possible  that 
the  petitioners  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, deserve  the  boon  ?  It  might,  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  composed 
and  demure  demeanour  from  the  pe- 
titioners, few  of  them  probably  being 
Quakers;  but  why  not  — on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  forexample — should 
they  not  attempt  to  treat  us,  if  not 
with  a  little  common  sense,  at  least 
with  some  small  share  of  common 
decency  ?     Of  the  seventeen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  who 
had  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to 
elect  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  the  per- 
son in  their  humble  judgment  best 
qualified  to  represent  them  in  Par- 
liament, a  few  thousands,  let  us  sup- 
pose, of  about  the  average  merit  of 
the  whole,  were   present  at  "  the 
place  where  merchants  most  do  con- 
gregate."    They  surely  should  not 
have  all  hissed  like  geese,  and  brayed 
like  asses  at  every  intimation,  how- 
ever indistinctly  conveyed  to  them, 
of  a  vote  having  been  given  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr  Dundas.     That  the  can* 
didate  should  be  elected  unanimous- 
ly was  a  very  unreasonable  expec- 
tation in  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  Whiggery  and 
Toryism.     It  was  "  really  too  bad" 
not  to  allow  one  single  vote  to  poor 
Mr  Dundas,  if  it  had  been  but  for 
the    look    of  the   thing;    and   then 
they  should  have  reflected  that  the 
finest  racehorse — Priam  himself,  or 
Riddlesworth — is  never  seen  to  less 
advantage  than  when  walking  over 
the  course.    Besides,  since  they  had 
proved  that   they   could    not    only 
read   but   write — witness   so   many 
thousand    signatures — they   should 
have    assumed   some   shew  of  still 
higher  mental  cultivation,  had  it  only 
been  to  justify  the  Schoolmaster  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Instead  of  that, 
why,  they  furnished  the  enemies  of 
popular  education  with  arguments 
against  it,  to  which  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  and  forced  all, 
•who,  like  us,  are  its  friends,  to  con- 
fess, in  disgust,  that  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  letters — yea,  even  of  the 
whole  twenty-four — may  be  found 
united  in  great  masses  even  of  the  re- 
formers, if  not  of  the  reformed,  with 
an  intolerable  ignorance  of  the  decen- 


cies of  life,  and  with  what  would 
even  seem  to  be  the  habitual  practice 
of  some  of  its  worst  brutalities.  Such 
beastly  bawling,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  was  neither  witty  nor  wise  ;  and, 
had  we  had  any  doubts  about  it  be- 
fore, would,  we  fear,  have  forced  us 
to  feel  that  such  a  body  of  self-ap- 
pointed electors  were  fitter  to  run  up 
a  beer  than  a-Reform  bill — to  carry 
down  coals  in  silence   to  a  cellar, 
than  to  carry  by  acclamation  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.   Many  mobs  there 
are,  which  we  know  must  be  of  des- 
peradoes "  all   compact ;"    but   we 
were  hardly  prepared  to  find  this 
one  falling  so  unexceptionably  under 
that  appropriate  description.     That 
so  many  ruffians  should  have  been 
enemies  of  the  magistracy  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  but  puzzling  even  to 
conjecture   how  they   should   have 
been  such  friends  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate.   Perhaps  they  wished  to  curry 
favour  with  the  highest  law-officer 
of  the  crown  ;  but,  if  so,  their  lungs 
have  lost  their  labour;  for  though 
his   lordship   did   certainly  address 
them  in  language  not  usual  with  such 
a  dignitary,  "  imploring"  and  "  be- 
seeching" them  as  "  friends"  to  be- 
have after  the  fashion  of  human  crea- 
tures, and  that  he  would  order  away 
these  nasty  soldiers,   that  extreme 
urbanity  cannot  be  expected  in  the 
nature  of  things  long  to  survive  the 
day  of  election ;  so  that  some  of  them 
may  yet  curse  the  change  of  his  cour- 
tesy into  what  to  them  will  then  ap- 
pear cruelty  even  beyond  the  law, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty's 
Advocate,  they  stand  quivering   at 
the  bar,  uncertain,  during  the  dreary 
length  of  a  trial,  curious  from    its 
circumstantial     evidence,    whether 
their  doom  shall  be  transportation 
for  life,  or  simply  "  to  be  carried  to 
the  usual  place   of  execution,  and 
there,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  of  the  morning,  on  Wednes- 
day the of  April,  (1832,)  to  be 

hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead, 
and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul !" — a  prayer  in  which  one  cri- 
minal would  one  day  or  other  have 
stood  much  in  need,  had  he  not  been, 
prevented,  by  our  chief  magistrate's 
strength  and  intrepidity,  from  throw- 
ing the  right  honourable  the  Lord 
Provost  over  the  North  Bridge.  The 
ruffian  had  hold  of  his  lordship 
for  that  especial  purpose ;  but  a» 
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much  falls  out  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip,  so  does  much  between  the 
curb-stone  and  the  parapet.  "If  I 
go  over  the  ledge,  you  go  with  me," 
eaid,  grimly,  the  unterrified  Tartar 
whom  the  baffled  butcher  had  caught; 
and  the  cowardly  miscreant,  extrica- 
ting himself  from  the  powerful  grasp 
of  a  brave  man,  replunged,  with  halt- 
throttled  execrations,  into  the  dense 
mob  of  electors  yelling  for  blood. 

The  announcement  of  the  election 
of  Mr  Dundas  had  roused  the  rabble 
to  madness,  and  they  had  striven  to 
storm  the  Hall,  that  they  might  mur- 
der him  and  bis  supporters.  If  that 
were  not  their  intention  in  their  fu- 
rious onset  against  its  doors,  will  any 
one  of  themselves,  or  of  Mr  Jeffrey's 
other  friends,  please  to  inform  us 
what  they  were  intending,  when 
hundreds  of  the  ragged  ana  raging 
regiment  were  beaten  back  from  the 
assault  by  a  score  of  batons  ?  Were 
they  wishing  simply  to  get  a  sight  of 
Mr  Jeffrey,  whose  person  was  as  yet 
known  but  to  such  of  them  as  had 
ever  figured  "  as  prisoners  at  the 
bar,"  "  panels,"  whom  his  ingenu- 
ity and  eloquence  might  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  to  escape  the 
hulks  or  the  gallows  ? 

Hang-dog-looking  blackguards  most 
— butnot  all  of  them — were;  the  only 
persons  among  them,  that  seemed  at 
all  respectable — some  hundred  or  so 
of  shabby-genteel  young  Whigs  ex- 
cepted,  who,  we  believe,  had  no 
harm  in  them,  in  either  will  or  pow- 
er, and  had  got  hustled  in  among  the 
gang — being  manifestly  adorned  for 
the  occasion  by  those  wretches  who 
come  up  to  the  unsuspecting  passer- 
by, and  hesitatingly  mutter  some- 
thing offensive  about  old  clothes. 
These  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  ap- 
pointments (were  the  elite  of  the 
corps — but  the  shirtless  led  the  van 
in  the  cast-off  pantaloons  and  boots 
of  valets  and  butlers,  that  they 
might  not  bring  disgrace  on  the  great 
cause  by  too  glaring  a  want  of  stock- 
ings. 

The  high-minded  Whigs  will  thank 
us  now  for  these  distinctive  traits  of 
our  description.  Yet  most  culpable 
were  they  in  priding  themselves,  be- 
fore the  day  of  election,  on  having 
with  them  the  mob  as  well  as  the 
people.  They  never  could  allude 
surely  to  the  people,  in  their  fore- 
warmngs  to  the  Town  Council  of 


violence  and  bloodshed — for  the  per- 
petration of  such  deeds,  from  such 
motives,  has  always,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  high-minded  Edinburgh  Whigs, 
been  held  to  be  alien  from  the  charac- 
ter of  our  middle  classes.  How  bit- 
terly— justly  or  not  we  are  not  now 
saying — they  abused  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  Rae,  but  for  saying  some- 
thing to  that  effect  in  the  House  of 
Commons !  From  the  rabble  alone, 
therefore,  must  it  have  been  that  they 
feared  danger  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties  of  the  citizens  from  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr  Dundas.  Indeed,haditbeen 
from  that  class  which  includes  those 
who,  by  the  new  bill,  would  as  L.10 
a-year  householders  become  them- 
selves electors,  that  they  apprehend- 
ed the  commission  of  robbery  and 
murder,  they  might  have  communi- 
cated their  fears  to  the  Council  as 
potent  but  not  as  very  heroic  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  friend  of  that 
measure.  They  must  have  meant 
then  the  rabble — the  whole  rabble 
— and  nothing  but  the  rabble ;  and 
even  then  their  argument  was  as 
insulting  as  it  was  foolieh ;  for 
it  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to 
enlighten  the  heads  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  their  civic  rulers,  against 
all  criminal  intentions  and  acts  of 
the  rabble — and,  above  all,  is  it  their 
duty  to  do  so,  in  those  cases  where 
the  rabble  in  their  ignorance  have 
been  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
those  very  good  citizens  themselves — 
conduct  which  in  itself  they  seem  to 
think  needs  no  justification — by  their 
speeches,  their  placards,  their  news- 
papers, their  agents,  and  their  agen- 
cies, against  another  part  of  the  citi- 
zens not  so  good,  we  shall  suppose, 
and  not  so  wise  by  far,  but  still  vest- 
ed with  undisputed  authority,  and 
with  certain  powers  and  privileges 
as  yet  constitutional,  and  which  they 
were  about,  as  they  ought,  constitu- 
tionally to  exercise.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  did  not  know,  pre- 
viously to  the  hour  of  their  election, 
what  a  murderous  mob  was  on  their 
side.  And  yet,  without  including  all 
the  vicious  vagabonds  in  Edinburgh, 
how  could  the  petition  for  Reform 
have  borne  thirty  thousand  signa- 
tures ?  All  the  male  adults — inclu* 
ding  those  in  their  dotage — do  not 
amount  to  that  number — and  how 
many  thousands  are  there  who,  soon- 
er than  have  signed  that  petition, 
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would  have  put  their  hands  into  the 
fire  ?  Of  the  seventeen  thousand 
subscribers,  again,  in  support  of  the 
Lord  Advocate's  claims,  some  thou- 
sands must  have  formed  sad,  sorry, 
and  scoundrel  sets.  Such  admirers 
of  honour,  virtue,  and  chastity,  as 
hailed  Caroline  for  their  Diana,  and, 
with  Denman,  declared  that  Queen 
of  the  Liberals  pure  as  the  unsunned 
snow  in  the  mountain  hollow. 

Suppose  a  bee-hive  upset — or  ra- 
ther— for  we  must  not  calumniate 
the  most  peaceable  and  industrious 
of  all  the  working  orders — a  wasp's 
—or  hornet's  nest  dug  up  from  the 
dust,  or  blown  to  rags  on  a  tree. 
There's  a  ferment !  Into  a  motley 
globe  of  insect-life  explodes,  as  from 
a  small  centre,  the  thunder-shower- 
swarm  of  stings.  Each  yellow  wretch 
seems  a  dragon,  and  each  dragon  a 
devil.  What  a  raging  round- robin 
torments  the  sultry  air !  We  defy  you 
to  fix  on  the  ringleader,  for  they  are 
all  ringleaders.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  all  a  hum.  Whig  naturalists, 
we  know,  have  said,  that  in  this  state 
of  objectless  excitement,  three  thou- 
sand wasps  (a  populous  nest)  are 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  one  intru- 
der, who,  intent  on  jam  or  jelly  on 
the  breakfadt-table,  comes,  in  his  ena- 
mourment,  with  ferocious  insolence 
in  at  the  window,  which  has  been 
left  open  for  the  sweet  entrance  of 
the  breath  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
preluding  its  approach  by  a  rustle  in 
the  lattice-loving  tree,  as  if  the  house 
Were  his  own,  and  in  a  sudden  change 
of  passion,  foul  ravisher  !  curls  him- 
self up  in  an  agony  of  hatelike  love 
on  Lavinia's  lip — no  more  "  a  rose 
without  a  thorn" — rankest  poison  in- 
terfused there,  alas  !  with  the  medi- 
cinal balm  one  drop  of  which  might 
turn  bale  into  bliss,  death  into  life, 
and  earth  into  heaven.  We  have  also 
heard  the  same  Whig  naturalist  say, 
that  the  aforesaid  thunder-shower- 
swarm  of  wasps  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  one  single  enormous  ring'd  rob- 
ber, rushing  right,  on  hissing  wings, 
into  a  butcher's  shop,  and  then  with 
fierce  feet  traversing  a  round  of  beef, 
till  suddenly  you  see  him  settle  down 
on  a  tid-bit,  in  fiercest  instinct  pier- 
cing the  bloody  prey  with  his  pro- 
boscis, clinging  to  the  red  ooze  as  if 
he  would  incorporate  himself  with 
that  sole  relic  of  an  incomparable 
pow  from  Colonsay,  and  become,  on 
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the  spot,  part  and  parcel  of  the  ye 
uncut  steak,  already  almost  broiling 
in  the  sun,  so  hot  his  "  perpendicular 
height"  in  the  meridian  hour  of  the 
dog-days.     Disturb   him   then,  am 
the  scientific  warn  you  that  you  art 
a  dead  man.    Fell  then  is  the  poison 
in  his  punctum  labeis.     Your  little 
finger,  we  shall  suppose,  is  in  pos 
session  of  the  "  stang."     Look  at  i 
now,  and  but  for  its  manual  position 
you  would  swear  'twas  Tom  Thumb 
The  whole  hand — erewhile  so  dex 
terous   in  its  muscularity  —  is   now 
swollen  into  a  blue-puff  about  as  big 
as  a  pigeon.     The  inflammation  ex 
tends  rapidly  to  elbow — shoulder- 
neck — back   of  the   head — head — 
spine — rump ;  and  'tis  all  over  wit! 
you  ere  vespers.   Whereas,  contrar 
to  all  rational  but  ignorant  expecta 
tion,  the  thunder-shower-swarm  o 
wasps  keeps  humming  so  harmless!, 
over  your  head,  that  oy  and  by  you 
suspect  them  to  be  absolute  siren 
in  disguise  —  the    masquerade    be 
comes  most  musical — without  being 
like  Philomela's  strain,  most  melan 
choly ;  and  falling  asleep  under  the 
very  hornets'  tree,  through  "  dream 
and  vision  do  you  sink"  away  amon< 
the   Silent  People   in   Fairy-Laud 
till,  without  a  single  sting  on  you 
sun-bronzed  face  or  fingers,  with 
start  you  awake  in  the  midst  of  you 
nuptials  with  the  fairy  queen,  bad 
into  this  noisy  world,  a  perfect  ba 
chelor,  at  the   tingle-tingle-ting    o 
the  dinner-bell,  or  the  sound,  may 
hap,  of  the  great  gong,  that  in  Indi 
used   sublimely   to    give   forth   th 
dull  monotony  of  its  dismal  thunde 
through   clouds  of  Mahratta-Hors 
hanging  or  rolling  along  the  open 
bases  of  the  wooded  mountains — an< 
how  large  the  leaf  of  those  gorgeou 
Oriental  trees ! 

Now  we  believe  our  Whig  natu 
ralist  was  pretty  much  in  the  rigli 
of  it  in  these  his  anecdotical  notice 
of   wasps  and  hornets;  but  he  fel 
pretty  much   into  the  wrong  of  il 
when  he  began,  from  certain  facts  ii 
the  natural  history  of  those  wingec 
insects,  to  utter  certain  falsehoods 
as  facts  in  the  political  history  of 
these  unwinged  ones,  called  Whigs 
and  Radicals — to  wit,  that  a  mob  o 
them  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head,  if  you  but  let  them  alone— 
whereas,  ten  to  one  that  a  single 
blackguard,  if  you  but  look  at  him, 
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will  strike  you ;  till  we  add,  of  course 
by  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the 
premises — especially  the  major  pro- 
position, which  you  take  care  to 
keep  in  your  own  hand— you  knock 
down  the  ruffian. 

The  absurdity  of  this  sort  of  ana- 
logical reasoning  from  wasps  to 
Whigs,  became  particularly  trans- 
parent in  the  old  and  new  town  of 
Edinburgh  on  this  disgraceful  day. 
No  single  ruffian  would  have  dared 
to  look  at  you  even  in  the  darkest 
close ;  for  he  knew  not  but  that  you 
might  be  a  true  man,  and  feared  the 
Tory-fist.  But  compress  some  thou- 
sand cowards  into  a  close  and  com- 
pact mob-mass  ;  and  though  in  the 
mud  there  be  but  the  "  false  seem- 
ing" of  courage,  yet  there  is  there  a 
formidable  reality  of  brute-force, 
which  may  sweep  the  streets  as  a 
spate  the  gutters.  But,  oh !  how 
unlike  the  mighty  measured  march 
of  that  fine  Highland  regiment — 
those  noble  young  fellows,  officers 
and  men  alike,  the  79th — "  moving 
along  with  military  glee"  to  the  wild 
mountain  music  of  their  streamer'd 
bagpipes — and  the  mean  and  mis- 
cellaneous movement  of  a  Lowland 
rabble,  tumultuously  rushing,  the 
devil  only  knows  where  or  where- 
fore, to  the  filthy  flats  and  sharps  of 
their  windpipes  too,  their  own  greasy 
gullets,  which  emit  yells  even  more 
vulgar  than  they  are  ferocious  ! 

We  have  seen  many  mobs  in  our 
time,  and  without  vanity  may  say  that 
we  have  a  scientific  acquaintance  with 
their  most  remarkable  phenomena. 
Meal-mobs,  even,  have  we  assisted  at, 
(you  are  a  French  scholar,  and  know 
our  harmless  meaning,)  that  were 
at  once  beautiful  and  sublime.  How 
picturesque  the  many-coloured  ga- 
thering of  the  clans  into  a  mottled 
multitude,  harmoniously  proportion- 
ed even  in  its  irregular  patches  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  hatted, 
broad-bonneted,  mutched,  capped, 
and  bareheaded,  with  grey  and  gold- 
en tresses  all  mingling  in  the  wind, 
and  here  and  there  a  bald  sconce 
black  in  a  mass  of  shade,  or  brighter 
in  a  flood  of  light,  that  would  have  en- 
raptured Rembrandt !  On  the  peace- 
ful sacks,  high-heaped,  and  bulging 
over  the  waggon-wheels,  how  fierce 
the  onslaught !  Feeble  elders  find 
now  that  their  backs  can  yet  bear 
many  firlots — hobbletihoys  make  no- 
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thing  of  the  weight  of  Uvo  bolls— and 
milliners  go  to  work  like  millers.  The 
carts  have  all  got  the  white-vomit. 
And  now,  through  the  meal  and 
flour  that  lightens — not  darkens  the 
air — how  fly  the  more  than  peripa- 
tetic potatoes !  You  might  fondly 
dream  at  small  expense  of  poesy, 
that  the  mealies  and  waxies,  as  they 
revolve  through  the  many-circled 
air  in  fantastic  gyrations,  have  been 
for  the  nonce  endowed  with  wings 
like  butterflies  or  birds ;  till  ever  and 
anon  you  are  awakened  from  the 
dear  delusion  by  a  bash  on  the  face 
from  a  morning  call  from  an  un- 
ceremonious visitor  without  either 
down  or  plumage.  All  over  the  empty 
sack-bestrewn  street  or  square  of 
market-town  on  market-day,  through 
an  atmosphere  afloat  with  the  almost 
invisible  spiritual  essence  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  shines  out  the  mer- 
ry— the  wicked  sun,  as  fond,  undis- 
guisedly,  of  a  row  by  day,  as  the 
moon,  hypocritically,  by  night.  Be- 
neath that  soft,  aerial,  yet  dusty  and 
almost  husky  haze,  rolls  and  raves  a 
sea  of  men,  women,  and  children,  as 
when  a  neap-tide  comes  flowing 
beachward  in  a  pitchy  swell  illu- 
mined with  a  crest  of  breakers.  Shut 
your  eyes,  and  the  dashing  din  re- 
minds you  of  sea  and  shipwreck.  But 
'tis  an  inland  town — not  a  sailor 
there — though  tailors  in  tens  and 
twenties — aperilous  people,  and  frac- 
tious exceedingly — shepherds  from 
the  hills — farmers  from  the  carse — 
horse-cowpers  from  the  plains — cat- 
tle-dealers from  the  isles — horse- 
men travellers  in  the  hard,  and  eke 
in  the  soft  line — (videlicet  nails  and 
sugar) — bagmen  in  gigs  from  far- 
away towns  and  cities — forty  miles 
off  at  the  shortest  computation — ped- 
lars on  their  annual  excursion  among 
their  rural  customers — learned  clerks 
on  a  visit  to  their  native  place  from 
the  confinement  of  a  coach-office — • 
and  the  stubborn  versus  the  obsti- 
nate pig-drivers,  sulky  from  the  sub- 
urbs, personified  curses  with  up- 
lifted cudgels  all  a-swear  for  ever  at 
their  own  peculium  of  the  swinish 
multitude.  Creed  and  caste  are  for- 
gotten ;  all  are  instinct  with  one  spi- 
rit. The  barber  is  bound  by  sym- 
pathy to  the  smith — in  spite  of  both 
the  formal  and  essential  difference 
of  their  tongs  ;  and  you  see  the  tailor 
flourishing  liis  tiny  scissors  along- 
3  M 
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side  the  ditcher  brandishing  his 
hedge-sheers  like  a  very  Polish  Scy- 
ther.  Out  sallies  Sally  of  our  alley 
from  the  dairy,  whirling  her  churn- 
staff — and  meets  the  cook  of  the 
"  Hottle"  with  her  spit,  full  in  the 
face  red  as  her  own  fire.  Weans 
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that  had  been  fechting  and  rugging 
one  another's  hair,  now  amicably 
unite  in  still  farther  emptying  sacks 
already  full  of  emptiness — now  and 
then  licking  up  a  mouthful  "  of  the 
finest,"  till  their  faces  are  "like  roses 
in  cranreuch,"  and  auld  wives,  in- 
stead of  "  gi'en  them  their  licks," 
encourage  the  imps  in  their  deeds  of 
whiteness,  and  grossly  abuse  the 
barns,  and  vituperate  the  garnels. 
Tost  to  and  fro  is  that  multitudinous 
motion,  as  when  cross  currents,  cross 
winds,  and  cross  tides  meet  in  some 
strange-shaped  sound  between  inex- 
plicable capes,  and  list !  in  the  centre 
of  the  mid-passage  a  whirlpool, — 
learnedly  called  a  vortex, — roaring 
through  the  spray-mist  for  ever,  with 
the  noise  of  innumerable  chariots. 
The  contest  is  carried  on  here  ex- 
clusively between  animate  and  in- 
animate matter.  The  drivers  have 
all  fled,  and  are  seen  high  up  on  hill- 
sides, and  darting,  like  deer,  into 
woods.  Nevertheless,  nothing  very 
violent  can  be  done  in  a  religious 
country  like  Scotland  without  cur- 
sing and  swearing ;  but  here  we  have 
not,  as  in  the  sister  kingdom,  much 
variety  of  oaths — the  few  simple  na- 
tural ones  being,  however,  most 
blasphemous  and  brutal.  Blood  is 
flowing;  so  there  must  have  been 
blows — but  one  really  sees  no  cause 
of  quarrel ;  for,  like  a  bull  in  a  china- 
shop,  the  mob  has  it  all  his  own  way, 
nor  can  an  empty  sack  offer  much 
resistance ;  though  in  a  fall  a  full  one 
is  formidable,  as  you  may  learn  from 
those  feet  sprawling  under  a  load 
that  leaves  you  in  doubt  if  they  have 
any  intermediate  connexion  with 
that  "  grey  discrowned  head,"  face 
downwards  in  the  gutter.  And  where, 
pray,  may  now  be  "the  primum  mobile 
of  all  this  hubbub — the  meal  ?  Va- 
nished from  all  mortal  eyesight  into 
thin  air  like  a  ghost !  A  mournful 
shew — there  lie  the  empty  sacks, 
like  sheet  and  shroud  left  by  resur- 
rection-men unshovelled  into  the 
grave  !  There  stand — as  they  have 
all  along  been  standing — small,  snug, 
and  not  unsocial  parties  of  horses, 


still  in  their  respective  carts,  with 
staff-supported  trams,   affording  tc 
each  dobbin's  back  pleasant  relief— 
and  a  woollen  or  canvass  bag  of  oat« 
dangling  daintily  (as  Barry  Cornwal 
would  say   for    the    thousand-and 
oneth  time)  at  his  fine  Roman  nose 
which  ever  and  anon  he  caveth  sud 
denly  (see  Dr  Jamieson)  in  the  sun 
to  shake  off  the  teasing  flies,  or  on 
sudden  smites  it  against  his  fat  flank 
in  anger  with  the  clegs  (see,  again 
the  Doctor) ;  while  you  cannot  bu 
admire  the  nobleness  of  his  clusteriii 
forelock,  nor  less  the  unshorn  strengt 
that  roughens  at  his  fetlocks,  an 
shags  the  very  iron  that  glances — as 
he  kicks  or  stamps — on  his  "  inac- 
cessible" heels.    Quiet  has  been  the 
rational  animal,  and  all  his  compeers, 
amidst  the  irrational  creation ;  in  a 
meal-mob  on  Saturday  feeding  away 
as  gratefully  as  in  a  grass  meadow  on 
Sabbath.     And  now  the  canine  have 
ceased  barking — and  cur,  colley,  ter- 
rier, bull-dog,  mastiff,  setter,  grey 
hound,  and  lurcher,  (ah  !  the  poach 
ers,)  are  snuffing  their  way  in  search 
each  of  his  own  master,  through  th 
broken  fragments  of  the  dispartin 
and  disparted  crowd.  What  a  changi 
of  scenery  and  figures,  both  on  fore 
ground,  and  background,  and  in  th 
middle  distance !    Curls  have  bee: 
all   drenched   out   of  matrons'  an< 
maidens'  hair  (why  so  many  of  then 
carroty?)  by  streams  of  sweat, — 01 
as  the  very  village  dames  have  learn 
ed  now  to  call  it — perspiration.  Wha 
a  picking-up,  and  a  putting-on,  and  an 
adjustment,  without  looking-glass,    * 
kerchiefs  of  spot  or  stripe,  Belcher 
Bandana!     Sad  the  loss,  and  joyfi 
the  recovery  of  much  mutch  ;  the  o 
der  of  the  garter  goes  a-begging  in  v 
rious  lengths  of  tape — honi  sort  qui 
malypense  ;  "  Mysie,  ma  woman,  is 
this  your  bauchle  ?" ;  and,  by  all  that 
is  most  fashionable,  yonder  scours 
spanker-boom — an   Amazonian  vi 

fra  with  legs  fearful  to  look  on — sa 
uggers,  sans  shoes,  sans  mutch,  sa 
petticoat,  sans  every  thing — jink  in 
round  carts  and  corners,  amidst  the 
unextinguishable  laughter  of  the  now 
roistering   rioters,   almost    skuddy 
such  has  been  her  tear  and  wearo 
duds   in  the  rippet,    and  laudabl 
her  not  uncandia  exhibition  of  th 
naked  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  whol 
world! — Afraid  she.too — allthewhil 
as  she  scuds— that  some  mischief  ha 
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befallen  her  lover— now  nowhere  vi- 
sible— distractedly, and  with  a  face  of 
many  colours — as  she  ranges  round 
her  own  kail-yard,  far  aloof  from  these 
ribald  reformers — shrieks  she  on  her 
Bill !  her  whole  Bill !  and  nothing  but 
her  Bill !  whom  she  fears  the  wretches 
have  curtailed  of  his  fair  propor- 
tions. But  long  since  her  dear  Bill 
had  withdrawn  to  the  Hanging-shaws, 
from  the  clutch  of  some  ancient  bel- 
dams who  began  the  mob,  and  at  night- 
fall she  may  depend  on  him  at  the 
gable  end  of  yonder  barn-like  build- 
ing by  itself  on  the  wood  edge,  true 
to  the  hour  of  assignation  as  buck  to 
doe  when  the  quiet  hour  brings  out 
the  conies,  whole  and  sound  both  in 
his  principles  and  his  details.  Boys 
are  jumping  sack-races  now  for  half- 
penny prizes  given  by  the  drunken 
gauger ;  and  the  chief  baker  stands 
smilingly  at  his  door,  with  bare  arms 
a-kimbo,  prophetic  of  the  rise  of  his 
bread— even  of  the  batch  now  in  the 
oven.  Slow  and  stately  from  the 
manse  on  the  brae,  in  its  green-pali- 
eadoed  garden,  down  comes,  at  what 
may  be  safely  called  the  eleventh 
hour,  though  yet  it  be  but  breakfast- 
time,  the  minister — yet  pompously 
redolent  of  last  year's  moderatorship 
— and  attempts  explaining  to  his  pa- 
rishioners, out  of  M'Culloch,  how 
the  price  of  meal  and  flour  is  enhan- 
ced alike  in  town  and  village,  by 
scattering  it,  in  immense  quantities, 
along  the  stony  streets,  which,  whe- 
ther paved  or  Macadamized,  are  bar- 
ren— and  thus  sown  can  yield  no  re- 
turn. From  this  doctrine  there  are 
many  dissenters ;  and  one  of  the  old 
school  predicts,  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  assured  experience,  that 
next  market-day  they  will  see  meal 
down  twopence  the  peck ;  at  least, 
so  jt  always  has  been  with  the  spill- 
ing of  sour-milk — and,  though  he  is 
Willing  to  grant  that  sour-milk  is  not 
meal,  yet  they  are  both  commodities  j 
and  what  is  more  vivers  ;  and  what 
always  happens  with  the  wet,  must 
often  happen  with  the  dry.  To  which 
reasoning,  the  ex-moderator,  having 
got  the  stot  by  rote,  stutters  out  an 
ineffectual  and  unsatisfactory  reply, 
leaving  the  victory,  by  acclamation, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  sagacious  old 
annuitant,  once  supervisor  in  the 
Excise.  And  now  there  are  in  the 
market-place  but  here  and  there 
some  small  knots  of  people;  hang- 


ing loosely  together,  and  sobn  un- 
tying themselves  into  strings  of  lazy 
loiterers,  who  again  drop  away,  one 
by  one,  into  their  own  houses,  or  by 
twos  and  threes  into  publics ;  you 
hear  the  smith  re-blowing  up  his 
forge;  from  his  skylight  Snip  pops 
out  his  pericranium,  curious  he 
knows  not  of  what,  ere  he  sit  down 
to  serious  stitching;  laddies,  mu- 
tually cuffing  the  few  remaining 
meal-marks  out  of  each  other's  jack- 
ets, pursue  their  path  pensively  to 
school,  almost  with  the  looks  of 
evil-doers;  douce  folk  (why  not 
douce  before  ?)  are  shaking  their 
heads  in  a  style  at  once  mysterious 
and  alarming;  and  who  may  those 
men  be,  preceded  by  a  few  who 
seem  to  march  with  a  military  step, 
with  staves,  alias  batons,  in  their 
hands  ?  Heavens  and  earth  !  has  it 
come  to  this — andare  they,  groans  an 
antique  crone,  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stables? Something  of  that  sort  they 
certainly  are — followed  by  the  farm- 
ers and  the  farmers'  men — to  identify 
and  seize  the  ringleaders.  Violence 
is  evanescent,  but  law  eternal.  The 
village  is  in  a  funk — death-pale  as 
she  would  swarf.  "  Where,"  asks  the 
King  of  the  Lord  High  Constables, 
"  where,  folk,  is  the  CORPUS  DELIC- 
TI ?"  Not  a  soul  in  the  village  can  tell 
—for  not  a  soul  in  the  village  knows 
the  import  of  that  dreadful  question. 
But  there  lies  the  poor  lost  corpus 
delicti,  faintly  whitening  the  streets 
as  if  there  had  passed  along  them  a 
hundred  chinky  lime-carts.  'Tis  a 
critical  moment — but  lo,  lightning ! 
and  hark,  Jove  thunders  on  the  left 
— a  happy  omen !  Well— such  an- 
other plump  of  rain,  each  drop  as 
big  as  a  blae-berry,  we  cannot  charge 
our  memory  with  since  last  Lammas 
flood.  The  ducks  are  already  in  the 
gutters — and  that  dead  cat,  which 
every  body  complained  of,  but  no- 
body would  remove,  will  be  floated 
away  at  last  into  the  Leithen.  The 
corpus  delicti  is  providentially  done 
into  daigh,  and  he  would  be  a  fine- 
eyed  farmer  who  could  swear  now 
to  his  own  meal.  But  the  sacks! 
Why  the  sacks  are  to  seek— and  are 
lying  with  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a 
welf  But  what  say  you  to  the  carts 
and  horses  ?  Not  a  word.  They  had 
better  be  driven  home  by  their  own- 
ers— lest  they  should  catch  cold. 
JMteanwhile  the  fifty  pound  lease- 
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holders,  and  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stables, retire,  at  certain  masonic 
signs,  with  some  of  the  chief  heads 
of  L.I  0  a-year  houses — retire  into  the 
"  hottle,"  to  fix  among  themselves 
who  ought  to  be  apprehended  as  ring- 
leaders. Not  considering  ourselves 
safe  in  the  councils  of  such  an  unre- 
formed  parliament,  we  drop  down 
from  the  roof  on  which  weliad  chosen 
our  station  of  survey — the  roof  of  an 
edifice  somewhat  dilapidated,  which 
had  of  old  been  a  Catholic  chapel, 
but  is  now  a  cow-house — one  day  or 
other,  perhaps,  with  its  sacristy  yet 
to  be  restored — and  whistling  care- 
lessly along  the  front  windows  of 
the  Horns,  as  if  just  entering  a  fine, 
open,  airy,  one-streeted  town,  we 
never  look  back  till  we  have  reached 
a  road-side  grove,  commanding  a 
clear  view  of  the  church  tower  above 
the  dim  houses,and  there  sitting  down 
on  a  milestone — we  forget  the  num- 
ber— moralize  on  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  inhabitants  of  that  pretty 
place  in  particular — wondering,  a- 
mong  a  thousand  other  speculations, 
whether  or  no  it  would  be  greatly- 
benefited  by  Burgh  Reform. 

Were  we  to  paint  in  this  style  (for 
what  we  meant  to  make  but  a  slight 
sketch  has  grown  into  an  unfinished 
picture)  all  the  mobs  that  have  met 
our  eye,  there  would  be  no  compu- 
ting the  longitude  of  this  article. 
Lord  George  Gordon's  mob  of  Lon- 
don we  never  saw — nor  were  we  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile — but 
we  have"  counted  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night" with  those  who  of  that  "  dis- 
port took  largely,"  and  who  were 
always  ready  at  the  slightest  hint, 
though  during  their  later  years  it 
must  be  confessed  somewhat  prosily, 
to  describe  the  pastime  with  true  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The 
Newcastle  keelmen  get  up  a  mob 
well — nor  much  amiss  do  the  White- 
haven  colliers.  The  Tranent  mob 
about  the  militia,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  was  about  the  best,  that  is  the 
bloodiest,  we  have  had  in  Scotland  in 
our  time,  and  the  people  fell  under 
the  fire  of  musketry  from  the  tops  of 
their  old  red  houses  in  no  inconsider- 
able numbers.  The  mob  of  the  Bloody 
Hand — so  we  named  it  who  were 
students  there  that  session — looked 
so  well  at  its  acme,  that  there  seem- 
ed small  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
would  effect  the  demolition,  of  Glas- 
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gow  college.  A  child's  hand  had  been 
judiciously  hung  up  to  dry — like  a 
haddy  "  while  it  was  being  rizzer'd" 
— on  the  cheek  of  a  window  open  to 
the  public  eye — and  in  a  minute  the 
stones  of  the  street  leapt  up  into  life 
and  became  raging  people.  No  bet- 
ter subject  indeed  lor  a  mob  than  a 
corpse,  real  or  imaginary,  doubled 
and  bundled  up  with  its  knees  to  its 
chin  in  a  sack — or  supposed  to  be 
stretched  at  even  more  than  its  full 
length  on  a  table,  "gashed  with  many 
a  gory  wound."  So  much  the  better  if 
discovered  by  a  schoolboy — "fancy's 
painted  devil" — by  a  peculiar  crook 
in  the  big  toe  of  the  left  foot,  to  have 
once  beenhis grandmother.  That  hor- 
rid aggravation  makes  the  mob — as 
our  dear  Shepherd  would  say — "  just 
perfectly- right-even-down-red-wud- 
stark-staring-mad-a'thegither  ;"  and 
nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  to  pull 
down  a  university.  Since  the  exploits 
of  Knox,  Burke,  and  Hare,  however, 
regular  resurrectionists  have  grown 
into  favour,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
even  comparatively  popular.  —  But 
the  mob  which  at  first  was  the  most 
rational,  and  at  last  the  maddest  of  all 
imaginable  mobs  we  ever  witnessed, 
was  a  mob  that  mistook  a  private 
madhouse  for  a  bagnio,  into  which  it 
was  rumoured  young  children  had 
often  been  enticed  or  entrapped  for 
violation  or  prostitution.  How  the 
windows  and  doors  flew  into  shivers 
— and  of  slates  in  five  minutes  how 
bare  were  the  wretched  rafters !  Out 
were  haled  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
the  old  crones,  who,  in  a  woeful  but 
no  wicked  sense,  were  keepers — but 
no  procuresses  they — and  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  very  curses  of 
eyes  would  have  blasted  them  ere 
claws  had  time  to  tear  them  into 
pieces.  Well  might  you  pity  the  poor 
visiting  physician — skipping  out  in  a 
full  suit  of  black,  with  laced  ruffles, 
and  silver  buckles,  and  gold-headed 
cane,  and  his  "wee  three-cockit !" 
But  lo !  glaring  ghastly,  like  wild- 
cats from  a  wood  on  fire,  rush  out 
of  their  cells  several  shrieking  ma- 
niacs, and  leap, though  arm-locked  in 
strait-waistcoats,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  in  chains,  all  females,  in  among 
the  frightened  crowd  that  recoil  in 
horror — while  others  stalk  forth  un- 
conscious of  the  tumult,  blind  and 
deaf  in  their  insanity  to  all  we  call  the 
world,  yet  wailing  in  a  worse  world  of 
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their  own — a  world  Worse  than  "  any 
hell  which  priests  or  beldams  feign" 
— as  all  now  see  from  their  wan  and 
haggard  faces,  ever  and  anon  dread- 
fully convulsed  into  leering  wicked- 
ness, and  then  suddenly  wrenched 
back,  as  if  by  the  demon  within  them, 
into  tortured  misery — just  the  same, 
seemingly,  as  if  one  had  pulled  a 
string  whereby  to  keep  incessantly 
shifting  the  features  of  some  mo- 
vable mask  into  all  possible  faces  of 
the  ludicrousness,  the  loathsome- 
ness, or  the  dreadfulness  of  mania, 
frenzy,  and  delirium.  What  a  re- 
vulsion when,  all  at  once,  the  truth 
broke  upon  the  mob !  Monster  no 
more — the  multitude  was  but  as  one 
man.  It  sighed — it  groaned —it  wept 
— it  bowed  down  its  head — it  held 
up  its  hands — it  prayed.  There  pity 
and  compassion,  and  remorse  and 
penitence,  were  even  rifer  far  than, 
a  few  minutes  before,  had  been  wrath 
and  the  lust  of  blood.  "  The  mob" — 
said  we,  as  we  beheld  the  gentle  bear- 
ings along  in  arms  of  them  whom 
some  one  has  dared  to  call  the  "  God- 
deserted" — "the  mob  is  a  Christian." 
But  our  memory  forsakes  us,  and 
fades  away  glimmeringly  into  obli- 
vion and  the  black  extinguishment 
of  night. 

Masters  as  we  are,  then,  of  mobs, 
you  will  easily  believe  that  we  are 
not  easily  pleased  with  such  exhibi- 
tions of  humanity — that  we  are  enti- 
tled to  be  fastidious — and  that,  unless 
fot  up  spiritedly,  and  on  a  considera- 
le  scale,  neither  author  nor  actors 
can  expect  any  applause  from  such  an 
old  critic  as  Christopher  North.  We 
either  yawn  at  the  stale  and  stupid  re- 
presentation, or  hiss  the  piece  off  the 
stage.  Now  the  mob,  on  the  day  of  the 
Edinburgh  Election,  was  a  mean  and 
miserable  affair,  and  most  deserved- 
ly damned.  The  piece  prepared  for 
him,  in  which  he  was  to  act  the  prin- 
cipal part,  possessed  not  one  glimpse 
of  genius — one  trait  of  originality — 
and  was  borrowed,  or  rather  stolen, 
from  the  Westminster  Election  and 
the  Westminster  Review.  The  only 
endurable  characters  were  "  the  walk- 
ing gentlemen;"  but  they  were  so 
few  as  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
blackguardism  of  the  scene.  Yet 
was  there  an  attempt  to  give  a  clas- 
sical air  to  this  farce  of  the  Modern 
Athenians.  It  was  constructed  on 
the  principleb  of  the  Greek  drama. 


and  scrupulous  regard  paid  to  the 
unities  or  time  and  place.  The  scene 
shifted  but  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Town — an  allowable  license — and 
the  time  occupied  in  the  represent- 
ation did  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
the  period,  we  believe,  prescribed, 
as  the  utmost  limit,  by  Aristotle  or 
his  commentators.  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate delivered  a  feeble  prologue 
with  forcible  applause — and  by  about 
three  o'clock  was  concluded  the 
First  Act,  which  though  hot,  heavy, 
and  hissing,  as  a  tailor's  goose — 
nay,  even  as  the  Glasgow  Gander 
himself — waddled  its  way  off  and  on. 
the  stage,  the  exit  being  equal  to  the 
entrance,  the  debouche  to  the  debut. 
Contrary  to  all  rules  of  nature  and 
of  art,  in  the  Second  Act  we  were  fa- 
voured with  the  catastrophe.  But  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  The  ac- 
tor who  was  to  throw  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost over  the  bridge,  having  neglect- 
ed to  attend  the  rehearsals,  did  not 
know  how  to  lay  hold,  forgot  his 
part,  struck  his  own  forehead  instead 
of  Glen's,  and  not  having  activity  to 
leap  into  the  orchestra  among  the 
fiddlers,  as  a  horse  did  one  night  not 
very  long  ago,  the  ass  retreated  tail 
foremost  in  among  the  scene-shifters, 
and  ill  fared  the  cuddie  in  his  own 
crowd.  The  opening  of  the  Third 
Act  shewed  us  some  spirit-stirring 
scenery,  in  which  there  was  no  still 
life — the  High  and  Low  Terrace, 
and  head  of  Leith  Walk,  from  the 
Register  House  to  Ambrose's  hotel, 
the  opposite  and  extreme  points  of 
vision  being  Prince's  Street  and  Pi- 
cardy.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
bustle  in  this  act — but  the  actors 
were  absolute  stones,  and  many  of 
them  had  faces  like  brickbats.  The 
interest  hung  on  a  battle,  and  on  a 
city  distracted  with  civil  war.  But 
such  fighting  !  Never  beheld  our 
young  or  old  eyes  so  abortive  a  bick- 
er. There  were  far  too  many  black- 
guards on  the  stage  at  one  time — and 
we  might  have  said,  "  Enter  the 
mob  solus."  Conscious  of  miserably 
enacting  the  parts  that  had  been  set 
them  by  the  managers,  they  antici- 
pated or  rather  turned  the  tables  on 
the  audience  or  spectatory,  and  not 
only  hissed,  but  battered  the  dress 
boxes,  in  one  of  which  was  sitting 
the  Lord  Provost  with  some  of  his 
friends ;  while  two  persons,  one  prag- 
matical and  one  pedantic,  why 
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thought  they  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  mob,  and  deserved 
their  friendship  by  having  curried 
their  favour,  began  spouting  advice 
to  them  from  the  pit,  with  gesticu- 
lations of  face  and  hand  that  only 
aggravated  their  fury.  Meanwhile 
the  head  of  a  column  of  consta- 
bles—high and  special— appeared 
first  in  the  back  and  then  on  the  fore- 
ground— and  then  ensued  a  general 
melee.  This  was  the  only  part  of 
the  performance  in  this  dull  and 
noisy  Third  Act  worth  looking  at, 
and  'twas  really  not  ill  got  up ;  but 
after  all,  though  intended  to  be  a 
tragedy,  'twas  but  a  melodrame. 
The  act  closed  with  a  procession — 
partly  peaceful,  and  partly  warlike 
— of  dragoons ;  but  blows  from  the 
flats  of  sabres  are  not  impressive, 
and  horses  ought  to  charge  with  their 
shoulders,  not  their  hips,  in  serious 
composition.  In  the  Fourth  Act  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  High  Street,  with 
$t  fine  full  front-view  of  those  noble 
buildings,  the  Exchange.  The  Dra- 
matic Censor  must  have  been  asto- 
nished ;  for,  now  and  here,  in  place 
of  pert orming  their  own  parts  of  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  and  so  on  blackguard,  as  they 
had  been  set  down  for  them,  why  the 
mob  with  one  voice  called  out  for— 
"  The  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate !"  And,  to  the 
utter  and  eternal  confusion  of  Ro- 
mance and  Reality,  (let  the  fair  and 
ingenious  L.  E.  L.  look  to  it,)  leaning 
over  a  balcony,  like  Juliet  to  her  Ro- 
meo, "  alike,  but  oh !  how  different," 
that  distinguished  performer  "  be- 
seeched  and  implored"  his  dear  mob, 
the  "  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved," 
not  to  stay — as  did  that  love-sick 
bride  her  "  imparadisedform  of  such 
sweet  flesh ;"  but  with  the  mostlack- 
a-daisical  want  of  gallantry, "  as  Mob 
valued  his  good  opinion,  and  wished 
well  to  their  common  cause,"  entreat- 
ed her  "  to  go  home !"  Buthome,  sweet 
home,  at  that  hour  had  no  charms 
for  Mobby ;  and  the  waving  of  greasy 
caps,  and  the  roaring  of  greasier  gul- 
lets, "  hailed  and  wished  him  long," 
out  of  the  ghost  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, that  apparition  of  the  most  im- 
perfect of  all  possible  demagogues. 
You  may  guess  what  confusion  now 
tumulted  the  stage.  But  the  act — 
which  had  but  barely  begun— termi- 
nated with  an  unexpected  coup 
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et  coup  d'etat.  His  lordship  was  sud- 
denly clapped  into  a  hackney  coach 
— for  the  property-man  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  ready  his  triumph- 
al car — and  a  tremendous  team  of 
animals  that  shall  be  nameless  having 
been  yoked  into  the  vehicle,  less 
splendid,  surely,  than  that  on  which 
Sardanapalus  used  to  issue  forth  to 
battle  from  the  gates  of  Nineveh,  as 
painted  in  the  immortal  epics  of  an 
Atherstone,  with  no  needless  Jarvey 
on  the  throne,  away  rattled  the  imi- 
tation-thunder along  the  Mound,  nor 
ceased  till,  like  Jupiter  descending 
from  a  cloud,  Mr  Jeffrey  got  out  at 
No.  24,  Moray  Place, 
"  While  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod." 
The  Fifth  Act  was  long  and  tiresome 
— in  absence  of  the  only  performer 
worth  either  looking  or  listening  to, 
the  Lord  Advocate.  Never  felt  wo 
before  the  force  of  that  well-known 
passage, 

"  As  when  some  well-graced  actor  quits 

the  stage,"  &c.  ; 

so,  "  thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedi- 
ous," we  left  the  mob  in  disgust, 
and  forgot  it,  and  our  ennui,  and  all 
our  mortal  miseries,  in  the  Blue 
Parlour  over  a  board  of  oysters. 

Seeing  the  haste,  if  not  the  hurry, 
in  which  we  now,  and  indeed  always 
write,  the  gentle  reader  will  excuse 
any  confusion  of  metaphor  or  figure 
of  speech  that  may  appear  to  run 
through  the  above  unpremeditated 
passage,  which  is  as  extemporaneous 
as  any  thing  well  can  be,  flowing 
from  the  point  of  time  and  pen.  But 
suppose  for  a  short  season  we  try  to 
be  serious — not  solemn — but  sim- 
ply and  earnestly  serious — and  then 
Finis. 

For  eight  or  ten  hours,  then,  after 
the  Election — during  it  there  was  but 
senseless  shouting  and  brainless  blus- 
ter— before  it  but  savage  scowls 
slanderous  insinuations,  warnin 
threats,  and  all  the  systematic  e 
ginery  of  tyrannical  intimidation; — 
out  for  eight  or  ten  hours  after  the 
Election,  there  was  what  might  truly 
be  called  the  Reign  of  Terror— if 
that  expression  did  not  convey  an 
erroneous  notion  that  there  was  Fear 
as  well  as  Danger.  The  mob  were 
up — and  had  been  put  up  to  the 
pitch  of  any,  the  uttermost  wicked- 
ness; but  they  laboured  under  two 
wants  that  made  them  impotent 
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concert  and  courage.  An  Edinburgh 
mob  is  cruel,  but  craven — senseless 
as  savage.  There  is  no  more  disci- 
pline among  them  than  among  a  herd 
of  swine — nor  is  their  valour  at  all 
different ;  for  hit  them  on  the  snout 
as  they  advance  on  the  grunt,  and 
you  may  take  them  by  the  tail  with- 
out having  any  reason  to  pride  your- 
self on  your  intrepidity.  They  shew- 
ed this  from  afternoon  till  midnight; 
you  saw  everywhere  the  white  fea- 
ther; and,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
pretty  well,  though  not  sufficiently 
well,  bruised  and  battered.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  how  the  High  Con- 
stables behaved ;  well,  we  must  be- 
lieve, (for  they  received  thanks,)  as 
a  body,  when  called  upon  to  act  with 
the  baton — indifferently  well,  when 
of  their  own  accord,  many  of  them, 
how  many  we  know  not,  as  indivi- 
duals, joined  their  shouts  to  those  of 
the  mob  during  the  Election,  at  each 
echo  of  a  vote  for  Mr  Jeffrey,  and 
their  hisses  to  those  of  the  mob  at 
each  echo  of  a  vote  for  Mr  Dundas. 
As  private  individuals  they  did  not 
stand  there;  and  whatever  were  their 
wishes,  they  were  bound  then  and 
there  to  be  mute.  Many  of  themselves 
had  given  warning  of  what  was  likely 
to  happen — disorder  and  violence ; 
and,  from  men  with  the  emblems  and 
weapons  of  civil  authority  in  their 
hands,  such  shouts  and  hisses  were 
incredibly  foolish, — and  far  worse 
than  foolish — being  the  best,  as  the 
only  means  in  their  power  to  adopt, 
for  exciting  that  turbulence  which 
they  were  sworn  to  suppress.  The 
dragoons,  it  was  afterwards  said  in 
some  of  the  newspapers,  cheered  the 
mob ;  but  this  was  a  lie,  which  could 
be  swallowed  by  no  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  discipline  of  British 
soldiers.  They  behaved,  as  they 
always  do,  with  heroic  forbearance ; 
while  showers  of  worse  than  hail- 
stones were  clattering  on  their  skull- 
caps, few  faces  even  frowned ;  and 
some  of  the  veterans  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  childish  cowards.  As 
for  the  Special  Constables — a  band 
of  brothers,  though  of  all  parties  in 
politics — young,  active,  and  fearless 
— they  wedged  their  way  through  the 
mob,  a  hundred  times,  at  its  densest 
and  its  fiercest,  and  shoved,  or  knock- 
ed aside  the  ninnies  like  nine-pins. 
But  humaner  lads — and  all  gentle- 
men are  humane — never  rattled,  a 


rabble.  The  word,  to  "  Move  on," 
preceded  the  blow  to  lie  down;  and 
a  piteous  expression  on  many  a 
blackguard's  face  saved  many  a 
blackguard's  head  from  the  uplifted 
baton.  How  many  heads  they  broke 
cannot  well  be  counted,  but  it  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  know,  as  many  at  least 
as  would  save  a  borough  from  being 
included  in  schedule  A  ;  while  their 
own  heads,  though  scores  were  cut, 
are  all  now,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule — not  to  last 
long  we  trust,  for  they  were  among 
the  boldest — as  sound  as  roaches. 
At  two  or  three  places  where  the 
Special  Constables  were  very  few  in 
number,  perhaps  not  more  than  2Q 
in  all,  and  these  separated  into  sixes 
and  sevens,  the  mob,  by  mere  brute 
weight,  overpowered  the  gentlemen, 
and  you  may  guess  how  they  treated 
them — with  the  most  murderous  fe- 
rocity !  The  Police  Officers,  more 
especially  when  the  mob  were  about 
to  attempt,  for  the  second  time,  to 
murder  the  Lord  Provost,  were  nei- 
ther slow,  nor  yet  particularly  civil, 
and  have  since  been  ludicrously  ac- 
cused of  generalization,  by  a  few 
noisy  noodles,  who  maintain  the  ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  the  neutral  flag, 
and  while  putting  it  into  practice 
near  the  Terrace,  where  shouts  and . 
stones  were  flying  in  the  air,  cats 
and  curses,  and  brickbats  were 
backed  at  long  odds  against  batons, 
had  their  heads  prepared  for  casts 
for  the  Phrenological  Society,  with 
the  bumps  conspicuously  apparent 
of  all  the  thirty-three  faculties.  This 
was  as  it  should  be,  and  the  Society 
look  to  such  specimens  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  science.  This  small 
and  insignificant  sect  of  Antiburgh- 
ers,  are  bitter  on  the  Anti-reformers, 
and  have  since  striven  to  support 
this  thesis,  affixed  to  different  co- 
lumns, "  That  had  the  electors,  and 
especially  the  Lord  Provost,  remain- 
ed all  night— (it  originally  stood,  in 
the  MS.,  all  week) — in  the  Coun- 
cil Chambers,  there  would  have  been 
no  riot  at  all,  and  that  the  mob  stood 
all  the  time  on  the  defensive  against 
the  borough-mongers."  This  is  a 
new  form  of  the  Row  Heresy,  and 
therefore  will  have  its  converts. 

But  we  are  rationalists,  and  not  to 
be  deluded  with  vain  doctrines.  It 
was  rash — it  was  fool-hardy — it  was 
nothing  short  of  braving,  nay  of  bul- 
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lying  the  people  — scribbled  some 
calumniating  cravens  in  the  radical 
newspapers — in  the  Lord  Provost  to 
leave  the  Council  Chambers  so  soon 
after  the  election.  A  pretty  Lord 
Provost — say  we — lie  would  indeed 
have  been,  had  he  remained  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  he  did  within  these 
buildings,  or  shewn  one  seeming 
symptom  of  a  fear  that  never  found 
entrance  into  his  breast.  Not  even 
to  the  rabble-rout  was  he  unknown 
—or  known  but  by  the  proceedings 
of  that  day,  which  with  pride  he  will 
always  remember — but  generous,  li- 
beral, and  charitable  in  his  wealth,  the 
Lord  Provost  was  the  Friend  of  the 
Poor — the  benefactor  of  the  classes 
who  now,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
appeared  to  thirst  for  his  blood.  At- 
tended by  the  usual  officers,  he  walk- 
ed into  the  street,  neither  fearing  nor 
braving  the  brutes ;  but  then  indeed 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  not  under- 
stood the  cowardice  and  the  cruelty 
of  an  Edinburgh  political  reforming 
mob.  His  very  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance even  was  hateful  to  them  ;  and 
they  would  fain  have  torn  to  pieces 
a  figure  so  unlike  that  of  their  own 
best-dressed  and  genteelest  leaders, 
who,  nevertheless,  were  no  inconsi- 
derable dandies.  The  hatred  of  bond 
fide  beasts  to  men  is  nothing  like  so 
intense  as  that  of  blackguards  to  gen- 
tlemen. Had  his  lordship  worn  a 
mean,  low,  Whig  look,  at  once  sulky 
and  sneaking,  we  verily  believe  they 
would  have  huzzaed;  but  he  looked 
every  inch,  (six  feet  and  upwards,) 
the  Tory,  and  therefore  "  over  the 
Bridge !" 

The  Whigs — who  are  not  in  their 
own  conduct,  when  mobbed,  by  any 
means  the  most  magnanimous  or  men 
— witness  that  of  the  best  man  among 
them  at  Forfar— affect  to  laugh  at 
this  mob  as  a  sorry  illustration  of  the 
Perils  of  Man.  Certainly  the  city 
was  not  burned  to  the  ground — nay, 
it  was  not  even  set  on  fire.  Neither 
did  the  streets  run  ankle-deep  in 
blood.  Heaps  of  slain  did  not  darken 
the  first-floor  windows  —  Arthur's 
Seat  echoed  not  the  groans  of  the 
wounded — nor  were  surgeons  seen 
amputating  on  long  tables  formed  of 
barrel-supported  shutters  the  limbs 
of  one  half  of  the  population.  The 
day  was  not  even  like  any  one  of  the 
"  Three  Glorious  Days  in  Paris,"— 
for  the  mob  had  no  military  to  fight 
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with,  and  no  pretty  patriotic  urchin, 
stealing  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses 
witli  a  brace  of  pistols,  brought  down 
right  and  left  a  brace  of  troopers. 
Some  soldiers  were  indeed  present 
— but  in  civil  broils  the  sabre  loses 
its  edge,  its  point  the  bayonet,  and 
the  brave  disdain  hostile  contact  with 
a  base  bluster  of  bullies.  Yet  of  all 
that  breathe,  Whigs  dislike  most 
shrinkingly  the  breaking  of  their  own 
dunderheads ;  and  had  this  mob,  by 
some  strange  reversal  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  been  a  Tory  one,  how  the 
Revolutionists  of  1831  would  have 
scampered  !  Clean  heels  they  might 
not  have  made,  any  more  than  clean 
hands;  but  they  would  have  disap- 
peared into  chinks  and  crannies  to 
the  tune  of  "  Off  she  goes  ;"  and  the 
military,  both  horse  and  foot — would 
to  a  dead  certainty  have  been  order- 
ed to  charge.  We  speak  advisedly  ; 
for  we  think  of  Forfar.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  no  charge  at  Forfar  except 
in  the  inns ;  but  a  squadron  was  or- 
dered up  to  "  quell  the  floods  below" 
of  old  women  and  weans,  and  next 
morning,  lo  !  the  Lord  Advocate  on 
his  way  to  Perth  with  a  guard  of  ho- 
nour I 

You  must  swallow  this  opinion  of 
ours  about  Whig  intrepidity  cum 
grano  salis  ;  for  it  has  been  wrung 
out  of  us,  in  much  wrath,  by  their 
presuming  to  laugh  at  the  dangers 
and  disasters  of  us  Tories  on  a  day 
disgraceful-  to  the  grinners.  That 
they  set  a  mob  upon  us  they  do  not, 
we  presume,  attempt  to  deny,  nor 
that  it  was  composed  of  the  lowest 
Whig  and  radical  materials.  It  was 
several  thousand  weak,  and  wished 
to  beat,  bruise,  knock  down,  and 
trample  on,  all  Tories.  No  Tory 
would  suffer  such  a  construction  to 
be  put  on  the  treating  act  "  on  any 
account  whatsomever ;"  so  sudden- 
ly pushing  ourselves  from  our  stools, 
we  turned  the  tables,  and  (for  we 
are  constables)  beat,  bruised,  knock- 
ed down,  but  did  not  trample  upon, 
all  such  reformers  as  came  in  our 
way,  whether  they  had  pieces  of  pa- 
ling in  their  paws  or  not — drunk  or 
sober — frightened  or  ferocious — pro- 
vided only  they  were  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  peace  of  the  city  and  of 
the  sky,  by  their  mouthiugs,  and  their 
movements,  and  their  missiles,  and 
if  not  absolutely  killing — for  that 
depends  upon  circumstances  over 
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which  they  had  some,  but  not  suffi- 
cient control — yet  cutting  and  maim- 
ing the  lieges,  and  disfiguring  their 
handsome  faces,  perhaps,  for  life. 
It  was  no  joke,  we  assure  you,  or  a 
bad  one ;  such  urbanity  was  far  from 
facetious ;  and  though  Shakspeare 
it  is,  we  believe,  who  says  you  may 
find  "  sermons  in  stones,"  we  are  not 
such  a  melancholy  Jaques  as  not  to 
prefer  them — even  though  heavier 
still — from  a  stick  in  a  wooden  pul- 
pit. Suppose  there  had  been  no 
surly  police-officers — no  special  con- 
stables— no  companies  of  the  gallant 
79th — no  troop  or  the  bold  dragoons, 
(and  the  Lord  Advocate  would  have 
indignantly  disbanded  the  military,) 
where  would  have  been  the  writer 
of  this  article,  and  other  preservers 
of  the  peace  and  guardians  of  the 
constitution  ?  We  shudder  to  think 
where,  and  beg  you  will  not  mention 
it ;  but  this  much  we  will  say,  that 
there  had  been  an  end  to  this  maga- 
zine. 

"  Old  men,"  quoth  our  worthy 
red-haired  friend,  the  driver  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  Carlisle  Mail,  between 
that  merry  town  and  blue-roofed 
Hawick — "  Old  men,"  quoth  he, 
looking  at  us  with  the  tail  of  his  eye, 
as  we  sat  trembling  at  his  left  hand 
on  the  box,  on  the  taking,  at  a  rail- 
road rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour, 
of  that  trying  right-angle  formed  by 
Canonby  Bridge  perpendicularly 
touching  the  royal  line  of  road  which 
there  overhangs  the  magnificent  rock- 
scenery  of  the  Esk,  at  some  hun- 
dred feet  or  two  above  the  rocky 
and  roaring  channel — "  Old  men  are 
timorsome."  The  dangers  of  that 
night,  therefore,  we  must  not  exagge- 
rate in  our  imagination ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  in  a  faithful  description — in 
a  true  picture — and  we  wish  ours  to 
be  so  —  Edinburgh  on  that  night 
should  not  exhibit  from  the  pen  or 
pencil  of  that  great  writer  and  paint- 
er, Christopher  North,  in  the  181st 
Number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
such  gloom  or  such  glare  as  Troy 
now  does  in  the  second  book  of  the 
.flSneid,  a  poem  attributed  to  Virgil, 
with  about  the  same  reason  as  the 
Iliad  is  to  Homer.  The  truth  is  just 
this,  and  no  more; — That,  excited 
partly  by  their  own  evil  propensities, 
— for  principles  they  have  none — 
partly  by  the  epidemical  fever  of  this 
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Bill,  which  "  hangs  in  the  sick  air," 
and  poisons  poor  people — but  chiefly 
by  the  incendiary  arts  of  the  whole 
Whig  party,  high  and  low,  who  were 
determined  at  all  risks,  and  at  all  sa- 
crifices, to  carry  their  man  and  their 
measure,  not  only  would  the  mob,  on 
that  day  and  that  night,  but  for  the 
firmness  and  moderation  of  the  civil 
power  and  of  the  military,  have 
wreaked  theif  wicked  vengeance 
on  the  properties  and  persons  of  all 
such  citizens  as  they  thought  mainly 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  the 
whole  city,  instead  of  being  threat- 
ened with  many  and  formidable  dan- 
gers thus  finally  crushed,  would 
nave  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless 
multitude,  who,  judging  from  the 
enormities  which  they,  even  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
perpetrating,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  stained  our  streets  and 
dwellings  with  blood.  That  such 
mischiefs  might  happen,  if  the  Coun- 
cil elected  Mr  Dundas,  many  a  radi- 
cal Cassandra  with  flowing  hair,  and 
many  a  Whig  Calchas  with  bald 
head,  prophesied ;  that  it  did  not  hap- 
pen, was  owing,  assuredly,  not  to 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland."  And 
this  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words 
about  his  Lordship's  share  in  these 
transactions,  by  way  of  practical  con- 
clusion to,  we  fear,  our  somewhat 
too  long  discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  his  Lordship 
knew,  that  all  the  memorials,  requi- 
sitions, and  petitions,  in  favour  of 
his  claims  upon  the  Council,  how- 
ever honourable  many  of  them  were 
to  himself,  shewing,  as  they  did,  not 
only  how  high  he  stood  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  own  immediate  political 
party,  a  fact  he  knew  very  well  be- 
fore, but  also  in  that  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  which  neither  be- 
fore could  he  have  doubted,  though 
such  expressions  of  it  must  have 
been  most  grateful, — his  Lordship, 
Ave  say,  knew  well  that  not  one  sen- 
sible, and  honest,  and  independent 
man  of  that  political  party,  to  which 
he  had  been  all  lifelong  opposed, 
and  never  before  so  vitally  as  now, 
could  do  otherwise  than  most  ear- 
nestly desire  that  all  fair  means 
might  be  adopted,  by  all  concerned, 
to  prevent  hie  being  returned  Mem- 
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her  for  the  city.  He,  at  least,  what- 
ever others  might  be,  or  pretend  to 
believe,  could  not  be  deluded  into  the 
belief  "  that  Scotland,  to  a  man,"  was 
for  the  Bill.  In  the  Council  he  knew 
that  the  strength  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties would  be  tried ;  and  that  though 
the  personal  merits  of  Mr  Dundas 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  come 
forward,  it  was  on  the  strength  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Bill,  both  in  its  principle  and 
details,  that  his  opponent  stood.  He 
knew  that  among  the  "  Borough- 
mongers,"  as  the  parrots  chatter 
them,  and  as  the  apes  would  too,  if 
they  could  articulate — there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  as  honourable 
and  patriotic  men  as  himself;  and 
that,  to  divide  a  nation  of  fourteen 
millions  of  freemen,  which  in  num- 
bers and  character  we  believe  the 
British  to  be,  into  thirteen  millions, 
nine  hundred  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  Reformers,  all 
admirers  of"  the  Right  Honourable 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,"  and  into  seventeen  Anti- 
Reformers,  all  favourable  to  plain 
Mr  Robert  Adam  Dundas,  is  a  divi- 
sion, that,  even  in  the  Moon,  could 
not  be  told  even  to  the  marines. 

In  the  second  place,  his  lordship 
knew,  that,  in  this  contest,  he  was 
merely  what  is  called  the  popular 
candidate.  Prodigious  popular  ex- 
citement he  knew  there  was,  and 
that  his  opponent  and  his  party,  and 
especially  his  electors,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  brunt  of  the  mob. 
What  an  Edinburgh  mob  was  likely 
to  be,  at  this  crisis,  nobody  could 
foresee  with  clearer  eyes  than  his 
lordship' s,  which  are  about  the  bright- 
est we  ever  looked  in;  and  having 
been  more  than  satisfied  with  a  very 
slight  taste  of  the  quality  of  a  Forfar 
mob,  he  might  have  had  something 
more,  we  think,  than  a  passive  sym- 
pathy with  what  were  likely  to  be 
the  feelings  of  Mr  Dundas,  on  the 
treat  in  preparation  for  him  by  the 
mob  of  the  modern  Athens.  But 
lite  passive  sympathy  seems  to  have 
been  so  deep,  that  it  could  not  pass 
into  an  active  one ;  and  we  cannot 
see,  that,  during  the  dangers  to 
which  that  gentleman,  and  all  who 
supported  him,  were  exposed,  and 
from  all  of  which  he  himself  stood 
free,  his  lordship  exhibited  any  de- 
sire— most  certainly  he  adopted  no 


determination — to  shelter  those  re- 
spectable fellow-citizens  of  his  from 
the  perils  of  his  own  mob. 

In  the  third  place,  we  beg  to  sug- 
gest to  the  popular  and  unsuccess- 
ful candidate,  the  consideration  of 
the  very  striking  contrast  afforded 
by  the  Lord  Advocate's  passage  of 
the  Mound  and  the  Lord  Provost's 
passage  of  the  Bridge.  There,  was 
"  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Jef- 
frey, Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland," 
sitting  or  lolling  in  bis  own  carriage, 
in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  friends, 
his  own  Carriage-and-Fourscore,  a 
set-out  that  would  have  extorted 
three  rounds  of  applause  from  the 
palms  of  Jehu.  There/was  William 
Allan,  and  he  too  is  a  Right  Honour- 
able, and  eke  a  Lord,  but  the  reform- 
ers had  stripped  him  of  all  his  titles, 
trudging  on  his  own  pins,  in  the 
midst  of  his  faithless  enemies,  such 
a  set-out  as  might  have  reminded  a 
Pyrenean  traveller  of  an  encounter 
with  a  pack  of  wolves.  We  are  still 
partial  to  soles,  and  once  were  cele- 
brated pedestrians.  But  it  is  curious 
to  remark  how  different  are  the  im- 
pressions men  receive  from  the  same 
objects,  according  as  they  are  on  foot, 
on  horses,  or  in  chariots.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  we  are  at  present 
pinched  for  time  to  explain  ;  but 
allow  us  to  turn  your  attention  to  a 
single  illustration.  From  the  window 
of  his  Carriage-and-Fourscore  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  looked 
east  and  looked  west,  and  to  the  pu- 
pils of  his  eyes  the  whole  city  seem- 
ed less  like  the  Modern  Athens  than 
the  metropolis  of  Paradise.  The 
figures,  moving  to  and  fro  the  ethe- 
real brightness,  looked  all  angelic ; 
including  the  hierarchies  "  in  linked 
sweetness  long-drawn-out"  in  front 
of  his  own  chariot.  The  sounds  that 
played  softly  on  the  drums  of  his 
ears,  "  sole  or  responsive  to  each 
other's  voice,  to  him  their  great  cre- 
ator," were  as  the  music  of  cleansed 
and  beatified  sinners — in  simpler 
words — saints.  The  Reign  of  Re- 
form had  already  begun  on  earth—- 
and Auld  Reekie  appeared  to  be  the 
New  Jerusalem.  But  to  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Lord  Provost  what 
reversal  of  all  this  more  than  garden 
of  Eden  I  What  a  North  Bridge— 
"  with  dreadful  faces  thronged  and 
fiery  arms !"  One  peep  over  the  pa- 
rapet, and  he  felt  the  force  of  the 
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Virgilian  demiverse,  "factlis  descen- 
sus  Averni"  Chaos  seemed  to  have 
come  again — and  that  Anarch  Old  to 
be  howling  from  the  Calton  to  the 
Acropolis.  "  Oh !  king,live  for  ever !" 
was  still  the  cry  that  saluted  the  Lord 
Advocate's  ears — those  of  the  Lord 
Provost  were  regaled  with,  "  Throw 
him  over  the  Bridge  !" 

But  as  in  "  the  soul  are  many  lesser 
faculties,  reason  the  chief,"  false  or 
exaggerated  impressions  fade  or  fall 
away  from  the  sensorium,  and  the 
soul  sets  her  reason  to  see  the  truth. 
If  for  a  time,  times,  or  half  a  time, 
she  has  been  deluded  by  her  senses, 
she  dismisses  those  bad  and  faith- 
less servants  to  their  cells,  and  leaves 
the  sole  management  of  her  house 
and  kingdom  to  reason,  her  cham- 
berlain and  her  prime  minister.  Now, 
twice  during  the  course  of  that  day 
was  the  Lord  Provost  assaulted  to 
the  danger  of  his  life,  and  after  being 
driven  to  shelter,  or  rather  save  him- 
self from  death,  in  a  shop,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  murderous  Mac- 
adamers  to  his  own  door,  which  was 
opened  and  shut  hastily,  and  then 
barricaded  against  the  gang,  while 
dragoons  guarded  the  porch.  Next 
day  his  Lordship's  indignation  was 
much  abated — and  he  pitied  more 
than  blamed  the  wretches  that  had 
forgotten  they  were  men.  Now, 
twice  during  the  course  of  that  day 
was  the  Lord  Advocate  hoisted  into 
his  carriage,  not  to  the  danger  of  his 
life,  though  to  the  disarrangement  of 
his  habiliments,  and  after  being 
dragged  by  a  posse  of  the  elite  of 
those  "animals  that  chew  the  thistle," 
from  the  Lesser  along  the  Greater 
Mound,  and  so  on  in  his  career  of 
glory,  he  was  safely  deposited  at  his 
own  door  too,  which  opened  and  shut 
slowly  upon  the  godlike  man,  who  in 
a  few  moments  afterwards  reap- 
peared on  a  balcony,  and  on  the 
haunted  heads  of  his  idolaters  "  than 
honey  from  the  honey-comb,  that 
droppeth  sweeter  far"  distilled  the 
eloquence  of  his  speech.  Next  day, 
wethinks,  his  Lordship's  admiration 
must  have  somewhat  abated,  of  the 
man  creatures  he  had  changed  into 
cattle ;  and  he  too  must  have  pitied 
more  than  condemned  the  wretches 
who  had  forgotten  that  they  were 
men.  Both  their  Lordships,  in  short 
and  in  long,  were  next  day  placed 
nearly  in  the  same  predicament- 


such  is  the  inevitable  recoil  of  na- 
tural sentiment  in  the  minds  of  ra- 
tional beings,  soon  as  the  pressure  of 
some  accidental  external  force  has 
been  removed,  and  the  energies 
within  suffered  to  exert  their  inhe- 
rent elasticity. 

But,  in  the  fourth  place,  after  ha- 
ving "  looked  on  this  picture  and  on 
this,"  and  seeing  that  both  are  true 
to  nature  and  to  life — quoad  istant 
diem — of  which — had  you  given  you 
your  choice — could,  would,  or  should 
you  wish  to  have  been  the  original— » 
the  Mob-Victim,  or  the  Mob-King  V 

In  the  fifth  place,  when  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, after  his  double-deification, 
condescended  to  revisit  the  earthly 
Exchange,  and  once  more  to  mingie 
with  mortals,  at  the  written  request 
of  Bailie  Learmonth,  as  yet  but  a 
mortal  citizen,  (and  a  narrow  escape 
did  he  too  make  of  immortality  from 
immolation  by  the  mob,)  ought  he 
not  to  have  remembered  that  he  had 
once  been  but  human,  like  the  poor 
blind  creatures  who  were  now  ask* 
ing  his  advice  and  his  aid  ?  There 
they  were,  in  what  may  be  called 
durance  vile,  in  the  custody  of  the 
leaders,  if  not  of  his  party,  of  his  car-, 
riage,  nay,  of  the  entire  team.  But 
ruth  and  pity  his  lordship  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  mansions  of  the  sky 
• — and  "fire-eyed  fury  was  his  conduct 
now."  That  the  magistrates  had  or* 
dered  out  the  military  he  heard  with 
visible  indignation.  It  was  an  absurd 
and  needless  step  for  men  to  take 
in  their  position.  There  was  his 
own  sweet,  subservient,  servile,  lao 
quey  and  cattle-mob ;  and  there  were 
two  companies  of  the  seventy-ninth 
Highlanders !  How  he  frowned  with 
his  black  bent  brows,  like  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidias,  on  the  tartan — kilt,  plaid, 
and  plume !  How  he  smiled  with 
fairest  forehead,  like  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,  on  the  fustian — breeches, 
buff,  and  beaver — all  much  the  worse 
for  wear — while  the  evening  air 
would  have  been  aswarm  with  in- 
sects, had  niggard  nature  but  gifted 
them  with  wings  !  He  sweetened — • 
he  soothed— he  promised — he  be- 
seeched — he  implored — he  prayed— >• 
and  he  pledged !  And  as  the  last 
echoes  of  the  measured  military 
tread  died  away  in  the  distance, 
mayhap  he  had  a  dream  of  Forfar, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  triumphs, 
a  shade  of  sadness  did  fall  upon  hie 
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spirit,  to  think  how  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  a  composition  of  clay, 
at  the  best,  is  that  poor  weak  crea- 
ture — Whig-man ! 

In  the  sixth  place,  his  Lordship 
ought,  we  humbly  think  and  say,  to 
have  remembered  throughout  all 
these  transactions,  that  he  was  not  on- 
ly "the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Jef- 
frey, Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,"  in 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  many  foolish 
people  who  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
what  thosesonorous  words  may  mean, 
and  of  the  many  more  blackguard 
people  who  in  their  hearts  wish  such 
an  office  had  never  been  invented, 
but  that  he  was  so  before  his  coun- 
try, and  in  that  character  had  not 
only  privileges  but  powers,  and  not 
only  rights  but  duties.  His  chief 
duty,  as  Lord  Advocate,  during  great 
part  of  that  day  and  that  night,  was 
to  assist  the  other  authorities  to  co- 
erce the  mob.  That  mob,  he  has 
told  us  himself,  grievously  and  gross- 
ly offended  against  the  law ;  and  why 
did  he  not  interpose  the  shield  of  his 
power  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer, — 
because  he  was  a  candidate  for  their 
favour, — and  hoped  on  another  oc- 
casion to  have  their  sweet  voices. 
Nor  let  any  timid  trimmer  hint  that 
in  saying  so,  we  are  doing  injustice 
to  a  high-minded  gentleman.  We  re- 
spect the  character  of  Mr  Jeffrey 
more  truly,  and  on  firmer  and  broad- 
er grounds  too,  than  perhaps  most 
of  his  noisy  friends,  and  certainly 
than  all  the  insinuating  sycophants 
who,  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
worth  of  such  a  man,  yet  eat  his  figs 
and  lick  his  phlegm,  and,  after  all, 
care  not,  so  that  they  gain  their  ends, 
if  he  were  dead  to-morrow.  But 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
been  with  the  mob,  for  the  mob 
was  with  him ;  and  it  seems  worse 
than  ungracious,  most  ungrateful,  to 
do  even  one's  duty  to  a  mob  of 
one's  own  creation.  The  more  so, 
the  plainer  that  duty  may  be ;  for  in 
this  case,  what  could  it  be  but  to  as- 
sist the  magistrates  and  the  military 
with  baton  or  with  bayonet  to  charge, 
disperse,  arrest,  imprison,  and  pu- 
nish ?  So  far  from  shewing  a  vigour 
beyond  the  law,  he  shewed  a  weak- 
ness that  was  nothing  less  than  dan- 
gerous injustice;  and  the  recollection 
of  his  having  called  dragoonsintoFor- 
far  all  the  way  from  Perth,  when  no- 


body was  in  any  danger  but  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  that  danger,  by 
all  accounts,  so  very  slight  as  almost 
to  be  beneath  the  ludicrous,  comes 
painfully  across  one's  mind,  do  what 
one  will,  when  one  thinks  of  his  seek- 
ing to  soothe  the  infuriated  Edinburgh 
rabble  then  threatening  destruction 
to  so  many  of  his  opponents,  by  tell- 
ing the  mob  that  the  soldiers  should 
not  have  been  called  out,  and  pro 
raising  that  they  should  immediate 
ly  be  withdrawn,  (a  promise  he  had 
no  power  to  perform,)  at  the  same 
time    pledging   himself  "  for   their 
good  and  peaceable  conduct !"  Such 
were    his    Lordship's    words  —  the 
good  and  peaceable  conduct  of  the 
identical   set  of  ruffians  —  the  few 
seized  by  the  police  excepted — who 
had  twice  attempted  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  wounded  hundreds  to 
the  effusion  of  their  blood,  and  who 
were  still  breathing  vengeance  agains 
those  they  had  so  savagely  insultet 
and  injured !    Long  before  this  tinu 
(it  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  hi? 
Lordship   thus  addressed  the  mili 
tary,  having  been  sent  for,  as  we  have 
said,  to  Moray  Place  by  one  of  the 
Magistrates  still  imprisoned  in  the 
Exchange),  the  Riot  Act  had  beer 
read,  and  placards  posted  up  warning 
the  mob  of  the  dangers  they  wouU 
face  by  continuing  on  the  streets  aftei 
such  a  warning ;  and  these  placard 
his  Lordship  ordered  to  be  destroy 
ed,  as  we  have  been  told,  with  ap 
parently  much  indignation.     He  has 
not  ventured  to  say  that  the  Riot  Ac 
ought  not  to  have  been  read — norwil 
he  venture ;  and  if  it  was  right  to 
read  it,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Ma- 
gistrates, as  men  of  common  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  common  firmness, 
to  forewarn  the  deluded  miscreants 
— (and  who  else  but  miscreants  would 
continue  to  rage  along  the  streets  o  " 
a  city  after  that  reading?) — of  th 
fearful  liabilities  they  incurred  b 
persisting  in  their  defiance  of  th 
law?  Why  did  the  Lord  Advocate 
angrily  order  or  enjoin  that  those 
placards  should  be  effaced  ?  Could 
he  for  one  instant  have  been  so  de- 
luded as  to  dream  that  tbe  Magis- 
trates were  instigated  by  the  same 
sort  of  feeling — anger — to  bid  them 
be  put  up — as  he  seemed  to  be  in- 
stigated   by    in    bidding  them    be 
pulled  down  ?  If  so,  then  notwith 
standing  the  lesson  they  Had  already 
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read  to  him,  he  little  knew  his  men. 
They  were  actuated  by  a  thoughtful 
humanity — he  by  a  thoughtless  gra- 
titude— to  the  mob.  The  voices  of 
the  Magistrates  who  read  the  Riot 
Act,  though  at  different  places,  could 
not  be  heard  over  all  the  streets  and 
squares  where  the  mob  was  raging; 
but  the  stone-deaf  are  not  always 
stone-blind  too;  and  by  such  pla- 
cards alone  could  proclamation  be 
made  to  the  mob  that  had  so  long 
had  possession  of  the  city,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  might  be 
lawfully  treated  as  its  enemies,  and 
visited  with  extremest  punishment. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  such  telling,  the 
Lord  Advocate  delivered  another 
doctrine  more  palateable  to  those 
who  had  drawn  him  in  triumph  to 
his  house,  and  driven  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost in  terror  (no— in  peril)  to  his  ; 
and  Mob,  being  assured  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  member,  that 
they  were  safe  from  the  soldiers,  and 
that  the  ugly  placards  were  sent 
to  Pozzi,  after  such  pause  in  their 
proceedings  as  they  thought  in  po- 
liteness, or  rather  in  loyalty,  due  to 
their  King,  (for  they  have  no  God,) 
sent  him  back  to  his  palace  in  tri- 
umph under  guard  of  the  drag-divi- 
sion, and  with  increased  courage  re- 
sumed the  campaign — in  many  a 
savage  skirmish,  for  they  aye  refused 
the  offer  of  a  pitched  battle — through 
all  quarters  of  the  town. 

In  the  seventh  place,who  would  wish 
tojfire  wantonly  upon  a  mob  ?  Not  we, 
as  we  hope  to  be  saved.  We  are  confi- 
dent, that  even  the  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals themselves  will  believe  us ;  for 
we  never  fired  wantonly  upon  them, 
when  threatening  to  blow  up  our  very 
Magazine,  not  even  after  we  had  read 
the  Riot  Act  in  their  hearing,  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor.  A  mob  is  not — 
like  other  great  big  wild  beasts — 
always  a  beast.  It  is  not  with  him 
once  a  mob  always  a  mob,  as  it  is 
With  a  war-wolf,  once  a  war-wolf 
always  a  war-wolf.  Were  it  so,  we 
should  not  wait  for  the  Riot  Act  to 
fire  upon  him,  but  fling  him  a  pill  to 
swallow,  of  «uch  wondrous  potency 
that  he  should  be  "  hoist  with  his  own 
petard."  But  soon  as  this  multiform 
Polypus  has  fallen  into  pieces — and 
he  is  almost  sure  to  do  so  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  birth  at  the 
farthest — the  same  being  of  the  race 
of  the  ephemerals— why,  in  many 
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cases,  each  piece  of  the  inexplicable 
monster  becomes  not  only  a  quiet 
citizen,  but  a  not  unexemplaiy 
Christian.  A  friend  of  ours  insists 
that  not  one  man  in  a  million  dies 
without  liaving  committed  a  capital 
crime;  a  severe  libel,  we  hold,  it  the 
truth  be  so,  either  on  human  nature, 
or  the  criminal  law  of  England. 
Without  feeling  ourselves  necessita- 
ted either  Ky'experience  or  observa- 
tion to  acquiesce  with  that  dictum  of 
our  wicked  friend,  who  we  hope 
may  escape  hanging,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  few  men  deserving 
the  name  but  have  been  in  a  row, 
and  that  a  row  is  uterine  brother  to 
a  mob.  Their  constituents  are  some- 
times pretty  much  the  same  ;  they 
differ  —  by  the  by,  like  almost  every 
thing  else—  but  in  degrees.  In  the 
meal-mob  which  we  described  a 
few  pages  back,  there  was  the  flower 
of  our  village  population.  Had 
you  fired  upon  it,  there  had  been 
broken  the  stalk  of  rose  or  lily, 
full-blown  or  budding,  and  there 
would  have  been  griet  both  in  field 
and  garden.  The  mob  we  have  been 
treating  of  just  now  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent mob  indeed  —  hardly  human  on 
the  day  of  election,  and  many  of  its 
members  not  human  yet,  nor  likely 
ever  to  become  so,  —  yet,  generally 
speaking,  human,  and  in  the  long 
run,  though  it  will  again  lose  its  hu- 
manity on  passing  of  the  Bill.  Even 
in  it,  on  that  day,  besides  loungers, 
spectators,  lookers-on,  bystanders, 
idlers,  amateurs,  connoisseurs,  et  id 
genus  omne,  there  were  doubtless 
some  innocent,  some  thoughtless, 
some  joyous,  some  reckless,  some 
drunk,  and  some  dismal  souls,  en- 
corpsed  with  its  brute-bulk,  any  sin- 
gle one  of  whom  almost  under  any 
imaginable  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  as  pleasant  to  a  good  citizen 
to  knock  down,  as  painful  to  fracture 
his  skull,  and  most  miserable  to  shoot 
through  the  heart.  Here  a  knave, 
there  a  fool  —  yonder  a  simpleton 
who  believes  in  a  hell  of  Gilmerton 
coal,  and  by  his  side  an  atheist  —  the 
bully  of  a  bad-house  arm-in-arm 
with  the  teacher  of  a  Sunday  school 
—the  jail-bird  who  has  broken  his 
parents1  hearts  "  keeps  together  in 
his  chivalry"  with  a  journeyman- 
mason  who  supports  both  his  wi- 
dowed mother  and  his  grandmother 
—that  is  the  hoary  head  of  a  thrice'- 
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transported  felon,  who,  had  he  not 
turned  king's  evidence,  must  have 
been  hanged  for  murder,  cresting 
the  bright  poll  of  a  boy,  who  last 
week  saved  a  stranger's  life,  by  leap- 
ing, though  a  poor  swimmer,  from 
Leith  pier  in  a  surf — and  that,  we 
perceive,  is  a  pastry-cook's  appren- 
tice, whose  greatest  guilt,  up  to  this 
hour,  has  consisted  in  being  an  ac- 
complice of  his  master's  in  passing 
off  cat  for  hare-soup,  and  kitten  for 
veal-pates,  cheek-by-jowl  with  an  in- 
cendiary worse  than  Jack  the  Painter, 
for  he  was  an  instigator  of  the  Kent 
burnings.  Such  and  such-like  is  the 
composition — if  sifted  by  practical 
moral  philosophy — of  that  mob, 
which  we  should  be  most  loath  in- 
deed to  fire  on,  for  that  might  be  in- 
human— and  just  as  loath  to  pledge 
ourselves,  as  the  Lord  Advocate  did 
that  evening,  "  for  their  good  and 
peaceable  behaviour,"  for  that  would 
be  irrational — and  still  more  loath, 
for  that  we  know  not  what  to  call,  to 
post  up,  of  and  to  them,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  as  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate did  on  the  night  following — 
"  The  Lord  Advocate  entreats  all 
who  bear  him  any  friendship  or  re- 
spect in  this  city,  to  abstain  at  this 
time,  from  any  public  demonstration 
of  their  feeling,  and  especially  to 
withhold  their  countenance,  either 
by  their  presence  or  otherwise,  from 
any  indication  of  hostility  or  disre- 
spect to  any  individuals  whatever" 
To  say  no  more  about  mobs — we  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  such  sweet  entreaty  and  soft  re- 
monstrance, which,  did  we  not  know 
the  reverse  to  be  the  truth  from  a 
liundred  quarters,  would  have  gone 
far  to  convince  us  that  his  lordship 
is  a  very  selfish  and  unfeeling  per- 
sonage. But  you  say  that  here  he 
was  not  speaking  to  the  mob  ?  And 
has  he  then  such  friends  as  could 
instigate  the  mob  in  any  way  to  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  seventeen 
electors  ?  And  deigns  he  thus  to  ca- 
jole them,  instead  of  flinging  their 
foul  friendship  from  him  with  a  scorn- 
ful sense  of  contamination  and  dis- 
honour ?  What  had  "  all  who  bear 
him  any  friendship  or  respect"  been 
doing  ?  Threatening  and  attempting 
to  commit  murder.  On  whom  ?  Why 
pn  those  whom  his  lordship  alludes 
to  in  that  pretty  periphrasis,  "  any 


individuals  whatever" — and  who  the 
were  is  known  to  all  reformers. 

But  let  Juvenis  answer  Senex  if  h 
can.  Hear  Senex  addressing  the  abl 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser 

"  But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  o 
yourself  and  the  public  to  the  pre 
cious  placard  by  the  Right  Hon 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate 
(N.  B.  it  should  be  for)  Scotland, 
posted  up  since  the  riot  of  Tuesday, 
This  most  extraordinary  composi- 
tion, by  the  First  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown — an  Officer  of  State— and, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Scots  Privy 
Council,  the  principal  officer  of  Po- 
lice in  Scotland,  begins  thus — '  The 
Lord  Advocate  intreats  all  who  bear 
HIM  any  friendship  or  respect  in  this 
city  to  abstain,'  and  so  on.  A  second 
Daniel !  but  it  is  a  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell ! !  What !  the  Lord  Advocate  for4 
Scotland  does  not  enjoin  and  com* 
mand  the  people  to  respect  and  obey 
the  King's  authority — to  keep  the 
King's  peace,  and  not  to  invade  the 
persons  or  property  of  his  Majesty's 
peaceable  subjects — but  he  humbly  en- 
treats them,  out  of  friendship  and 
respect  for  him,  forsooth, — for  him; 
the  late,  if  not  present  Editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review ! — for  hi, 
whom  your  Correspondent  CONSIS 
ENCY  shews  up  as  the  decided  en 
my  '  of  all  rash  projects — all  whol 
sale  reforms — all  theoretical  syste 
mongers,  who  will  have  every  thing 
or  nothing' — (the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill) — out 
of  friendship  for  Him,  to  be  so  good 
as  not  again  to  threaten  to  throw  the 
Lord  Provost  over  the  North  Bridge 
— not  again  to  attempt  to  break  into 
the  Council  Chamber — not  again  to 
besiege  the  Councillors  there  for 
hours  after  the  election  was  over— 
not  again  to  commit  the  savage  ou 
rages  of  Tuesday  night  on  the  co 
stables,  soldiers,  and  yeomanry, 
short,  to  be  good  boys  in  future,  n 
in  obedience  to  the  laws,  but  for  th 
sake  of  Him !  Francis  Jeffrey  ! ! 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Does  the  Lord 
Advocate   declare   that  he  will  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  discove 
and  bring  to  justice  some  of  the  per 
sons  who  Avere  observed  to  be  active 
in  the  outrages  already  committed 
Oh,  no.     He  is  to  let  bygones  be  by 
(/ones  ;  it  is  only  in  case  of  any  repe 
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tition  of  their  outrages  that  he  tells  his 
friends  (for  so  he  designated  the  mob 
at  his  own  house)  '  That  he  will  co- 
operate with  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  to  repress  them,  and  to 
bring  them,  as  is  his  peculiar  and 
most  important  duty,  to  condign  pu- 
nishment for  their  offences.'  Good  I 
So  it  is  no  part  of  his  '  peculiar  and 
most  important  duty1  to  bring  to 
condign  punishment  persons  guilty 
of  past  rioting,  and  assaulting  persons 
and  property,  in  proof  of  their  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  to  shew  their  zeal 
in  his  cause  ?  But  if  they  shall  ever 
do  so  again,  when  their  friendship  and 
zeal  can  no  longer  serve  him  and  his 
cause,  then,  forsooth,  his  good  friends 
shall  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment ! ! 

"  Is  this  the  man  that  is  fit  to  be 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  ?  Is  this 
the  man  to  whom,  in  times  like  these, 
we  are  to  look  for  wisdom  in  council 
— for  energy  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office — for  protection  to  our  lives 
and  properties  against  infuriated 
mobs,  first  inflamed  by  his  own  pre- 
vious writings  and  speeches,  then 
treated  with  impunity  for  past  out- 
rages, and  only  threatened  with  fu- 
ture punishment  for  riots,  which, 
perhaps,  may  have  no  reference  to 
him  or  his  cause  ?  Was  it  thus  that 
Lord  Advocate  Dundas  (the  late 
Chief  Baron),  the  gentlest  but  the 
firmest  of  human  beings,  acted,  in 
order  to  protect  us  against  Margaret's 
and  other  mobs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  ?  No, 
indeed.  If  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
those  days  had  acted  as  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  this  day  has  done,  the 
question  of  Reform  would  have  been 
settled  long  ago  by  the  British  Con- 
vention, a-la-mode  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat."  * 

But  let  us  hear  Senex  again,  for 
he  is  no  ordinary  old  man.  If  not 
restrained  by  modesty,  we  should 
call  him  a  second  Christopher. 

f  "  Sir, — I  have  a  few  remarks  to 
make  on  the  speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland  (at  full  length,  as  his 
friends  affect  ostentatiously  to  call 
him)  to  the  Town  Council,  at  the  late 
election,  as  reported  in  your  paper. 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  denied,  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege  of 
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electing  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
the  Councillors  had  a  right  to  vote 
according  to  their  own  opinions  of 
the  candidates,  or  of  their  princi- 
ples. You  report  him  to  have  said, 
'  that  it  is  a  privilege  which  they  are 
not  called  on  to  exercise  in  their 
own  right ;' — and  again,  '  but  as  to 
the  Town  Council,  with  great  sub- 
mission, he  would  say,  that  they 
were  merely  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Corporation,  merely  the  organs 
by  which  it  performed  certain  func- 
tions.' 

"  This  is  quite  new  doctrine — that 
electors  are  not  in  reality  electors 
— to  decide  and  vote  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences 
— but  mere  organs,  puppets,  ma- 
chines, to  be  moved  and  guided  by 
the  petitions  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  friends 
out  of  doors. 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  The  Town  Coun- 
cil are  to  be  considered  as  mere 
organs,  trustees,  as  he  calls  them  in 
another  place,  for  the  public.  Then, 
pray,  what  will  his  3000,  or  4000,  or 
5000  ten-pound  voters  be?  They 
will  no  doubt  be  a  more  numerous 
body  of  trustees.  But  still,  accord- 
ing to  his  argument,  as  they  will 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  male  population  of  Edinburgh, 
they  will  be  only  organs,  or  trustees, 
for  the  public,  and  ought  not  to  vote 
according  to  their  own  opinions  and 
consciences,  but  according  to  the 
dictates  of  '  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand'  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  people  to 
be  found  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire.'  By  the  by,  this  120,000 
enlightened  and  intelligent  people 
includes,  at  least,  70,000  or  80,000 
women  and  children ;  and,  of  the 
men,  also  includes  the  thousands  of 
most  '  enlightened  and  intelligent 
people'  who  acted  the  dignified  part 
of  coach-horses  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Jeffrey,  on  his  return  from 
the  election. 

"  Therefore,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Learned 
Lord,  his  ten-pound  voters  are  only 
to  be  the  organs  of  120,000  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  non-voters. 
Now,  what  is  this  but  universal  suf- 
frage in  its  worst  and  most  mischie- 
vous and  equivocal  shape  ?  If  we 
had  universal  suffrage,  out  and  out, 
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then  there  could  be  no  doubt  or 
ambiguity  as  to  the  wishes  and  opi- 
nions of  the  multitude,  as  each  man 
would  signify  them  unequivocally  by 
his  own  individual  vote. 

"  But,  according  to  the  learned 
Lord's  new  principle,  that  voters  are 
only  organs  and  trustees  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  others,  the  opinions  of 
those  other  influential  people,  those 
non-voters,  and  yet  virtual  and  real 
voters,  are  to  be  collected  from  peti- 
tions and  counter-petitions,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  the  end,  from  mobs  and  coun- 
ter-mobs, and  to  be  gathered  and 
counted  according  to  the  number  of 
broken  heads  in  said  mobs. 

"  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  what 
the  right  honourable  and  learned 
Lord  says  on  the  Reform  Bill.  '  He 
would  take  leave  only  to  say  this, 
that  he  understood  the  government 
did  not  consider  themselves  pledged 
to  all  the  details  of  the  BUI.'  Now, 
sir,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  learned  Lord's  understanding  ; 
but,  if.  so,  I  believe  that  it  was  not 
the  understanding  of  any  one  person 
of  the  120,000  enlightened  and  intel- 
ligent people  of  Edinburgh,  nor  of 
any  one  person  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  who  heard  the  speeches 
of  the  Ministers. 

"  Were  they  not  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  Bill  ?  Did  they  not  ostentatiously 
put  it  forth  as  the  offspring  of  their 
united  and  unanimous  wisdom  ? 
When  many  of  the  monstrous  absur- 
dities, inconsistencies,  and  partiali- 
ties, both  in  its  principle  and  details, 
were  pointed  out  by  various  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons,  did 
they  admit  any  one  of  them,  or  rather 
did  they  not  defend  every  one  of 
them  to  the  very  last  ?  except  that, 
at  the  very  last,  they  did  admit,  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  boroughs, 
that  they  had  fallen  into  a  mistake, 
owing  to  the  returns  of  population 
in  some  burghs,  including  the  parish 
to  landward,  and  in  others,  not.  But, 
in  every  other  respect,  they  stuck 
by  the  Bill,  to  the  very  last,  in  all  its 
details. 

"  But  now,  says  the  learned  Lord, 
Ministers  are  disposed  to  free  it  from 
many  (mark  this)  of  the  peculiarities 
that  were  held  to  be  objectionable. 
Peculiarities !  1  elegant  and  gentle 
word !  Peculiarities,  that  is,  where- 
by a  thing  may  be  considered  as  pe- 
culiar, which  is  a  very  good  word  ! 
Now,  it  certainly  is  peculiar,  that ' 
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this  bill,  which  leaped  out  of  Lord 
Durham's  head,  all  perfect,  like  Mi- 
nerva out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter,  in 
full  panoply  of  wisdom,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  not  a,  few,  but  many 
peculiarities !  I  love  to  repeat  the 
word.  I  hope  when  the  learned 
Lord  draws  an  indictment  against 
some  of  his  120,000  enlightened  and 
intelligent  friends  in  Edinburgh, who 
may  have  committed  a  crime,  that 
he  will  not  forget  to  designate  it  as 
one  of  the  many  peculiarities  to  which 
his  enlightened  friends  are  sometimes 
addicted. 

"  Then,  as  to  Scotland,  the  Learn- 
ed Lord  says,  *  As  to  the  details 
there  might  be  alterations.  The 
right  of  voting  might  be  varied — it 
might  be  L.10  or  L.20 — but  certainly 
it  would  not  be  raised  to  the  extent 
of  L.I 00.' 

"  In  short,  the  plain  English  of 
this  is,  that,  instead  of  the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill, 
we  are  to  have  a  '  spick  and  span' 
new  Bill,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  sig- 
nificant expression,  and  that,  as  far 
as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  Learn- 
ed Lord  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
Right  Honourable  mind  as  to  what 
the  Bill  is  to  be ;  Minerva  is  not  yet 
come  to  full  growth  in  his  majestic 
head. 

"  Having  done  for  the  present  with 
the  Lord  Advocate,  I  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  his  master,  Earl  Grey, 
and  I  will  convict  him  of  folly  and 
rashness — I  had  almost  said  mad- 
ness, by  the  example  and  conduct  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

"  You  will  remember,  sir,  that 
some  months  ago,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor introduced  into  Parliament  a 
Bill  for  establishing  Local  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  Provincial  Judges  in 
England,  very  much  on  the  model  of 
the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland. 

"  Now,  how  did  he  act  on  this 
occasion?  The  establishment  of  these 
Courts  in  every  county  of  England 
and  Wales,  on  the  scale  of  expenses 
contemplated  by  him,  would  have 
required  an  allowance  to  the  Judges, 
Registrars,  Clerks,  &c.,  of  not  less 
than  L.200,000  a-year;  therefore  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  have  esta- 
blished all  these  Courts  at  once, 
without  any  experience  whether 
they  really  would  prove  useful  or 
not— and  yet,  sir,  if  Lord  Brougham 
had  so  done,  the  incurring  of  unne- 
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cessary  expense  would  have  been 
all  the  evil ;  for,  if  those  courts  wore 
either  found  to  do  harm,  or  at  least 
to  do'  no  good,  Parliament,  after  a 
few  years'  experience,  could  have 
repealed  the  act,  abolished  the 
courts  and  the  law,  and  the  country 
would  have  fallen  back  exactly  into 
the  state  it  was  in  before  it  was 
passed,  under  its  old  jurisdictions 
of  Circuit  Courts  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. 

"  Lord  Brougham,  however,  did 
not  proceed  in  this  wholesale  way — 
but,  with  the  most  statesmanlike 
caution  and  prudence,  (greater,  per- 
haps, than  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed from  his  ardent  and  sanguine 
mind,)  Lord  Brougham  in  his  bill, 
proposes  at  first  to  establish  these 
courts  only  in  two  counties — Kent, 
at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  North- 
umberland at  the  other.  By  this 
means  the  experiment  would  be  fair- 
ly tried  on  a  small  scale,  and,  if  the 
experiment  succeeded,  and  those 
local  courts  were  found  to  act  be- 
neficially in  the  administration  of 
justice,  then  they  could,  by  a  subse- 
quent act,  be  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
experiment  did  not  succeed,  the  evil 
is  only  local  and  partial,  the  expense 
trifling,  and  the  act  could  be  and 
would  be,  of  course,  repealed. 

"  Not  so  proceeds  my  Lord  Grey. 
He  does  not  cautiously  feel  his  Avay 
— he  does  not  apply  the  principle  or 
the  details  of  his  bill,  or  any  one 
point,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  if  the  measure 
was  found  either  not  to  produce  the 
good  he  predicted,  or  positively  to 
lead  to  some  or  all  of  the  evils  pre- 
dicted by  others,  it  could  be  amend- 
ed or  repealed. 

"  No — but  with  true  epic  frenzy, 
he  dashes  into  the  midst  of  things  at 
once — extends  his  experiment  over 
the  whole  system — and  this,  although 
he  must  be  conscious,  that,  if  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, if  the  experiment  fails,  and 
either  produces  no  good,  or  positive 
evil,  it  can  never  be  altered,  amend- 
ed, or  recalled.  You  may  withhold 
a  privilege  from  the  people,  if  you 
believe  that  it  would  prove  hurtful 
even  to  themselves;  but  once  give 
them  a  privilege,  and  nothing  but 
military  force  can  ever  deprive  them 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  use 
VOL.  xxix.  xo.  n'xxxi. 
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what  they  have  got  to  acquire  greater 
power  in  the  first  instance,  blind  to 
the  ultimate  evils  which  it  may  bring 
on  themselves. 

"  Could  not  Lord  Grey,  imitating 
the  prudence  of  Lord  Brougham, 
have  granted  members  to  some  great 
towns  —  on  any  principle  of  elective 
franchise  he  pleased,  even  universal 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot?  The 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such 
a  mode  of  election  could  thus  have 
been  tried  upon  a  small  scale,  which, 
if  beneficial  or  harmless,  might  have 
been  extended,  but  which,  if  found 
to  be  hurtful,  Parliament  would  have 
had,  not  only  the  will,  but  the  power 
to  repeal,  and  vest  the  right  of  elec- 
tion in  those  towns  in  some  other 
body  of  voters. 

"  In  the  same  way,  he  might  have 
selected  one  or  two  counties,  and  in 
them  have  given  the  right  of  voting 
to  copyholders,  tenants,  ten  pound 
gentlemen,  or  any  others  he  thought 
best,  and  have  tried  for  some  years 
how  this  system  worked,  and  then 
have  extended  or  repealed  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  its  effects. 

"  This  is  the  manner  in  which  any 
man  with  common  pretensions  to 
be  a  statesman  would  have  acted. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  set  him  the  example  of 
acting.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
even  the  most  rigid  anti-reformer 
would  have  given  him  credit  for  act- 
ing, and  probably  would  never  have 
opposed  him  —  for  an  anti-reformer, 
sincere  in  his  opinions,  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  safe  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  evils  he  predicted  verified 
in  practice. 

"  What  should  we  say  of  a  farmer, 
who,  hearing  of  a  new  species  of 
grain,  of  which  he  had  no  experience, 
should  sow  at  once  his  whole  dispo- 
sable ground  with  it,  at  the  risk  of 
losing  all,  instead  of  trying  it  at  first 
on  one  or  two  acres  ?  Or  what  should 
we  say  of  a  physician,  who,  hearing 
of  a  new  medicine,  of  which  he  had 
no  experience,  as  a  cure  for  fever, 
should  at  once  give  it  to  the  whole 
fever  patients  in  an  hospital,  instead 
of  cautiously  trying  it  on  one  or  two  ? 

"  Yet  this  is  just  what  Earl  Grey 
has  done.  He  has  entered  on  a  path 
where  there  is  no  receding  —  vestif/ia 
nulla  retrorsum  -^-facilis  desce.nsus 
Averni  —  sed  revocare  gradus,  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est.  It  is  easy  for  a 
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great  country  to  fall  into  a  demo- 
cracy ;  but  the  rise  from  it  is  only  to 
military  despotism,  which  was,  and 
would  have  continued  to  be,  the  fate 
of  France,  but  for  the  madness  of 
the  despot. — Yours,  &c. 

"  SENEX," 

Were  there  a  few  more  newspapers 
in  Scotland  like  the  excellent  one  from 
which  we  have  quoted  these  excel- 
lent letters,  (and  which  we  strenu- 
ously recommend  to  the  patron- 
age of  all  true  men,)  maintaining  the 
same  principles  with  the  same  talent 
and  temper — and  out  of  Edinburgh 
there  unfortunately  are  now  none 
such  to  our  knowledge,  except  the 
Glasgow  Herald  and  the  Glasgow 
Courier — both  admirable — and  the 
Dumfries  Journal,  and,  may  we  hope, 
the  Paisley  Advertiser — the  minds 
of  the  lower  and  middle  orders  would 
have  an  antidote  provided  against  the 
poison  of  false  notions,  and,  if  we 
may  use  an  expression  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  in  Juuius,  false  facts,  which 
the  ignorant,  always  credulous,  and 
especially  in  times  of  such  political  ex- 
citement, unsuspectingly  and  greedi- 
ly swallow  from  the  hands  of  de- 
signing, and  dangerous,  and  wicked 
men,  who,  they  suppose,  are  their 
friends  and  physicians,  but  who  are 
the  worst  of  quacks  and  enemies. 

And  now,  in  good  earnest,  we 
are  about  to  conclude,  and,  as  we 
began — and  hope  likewise  continued 
—in  good-humour,  at  least  with  our- 
selves, and  about  one  half  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  mean  that  better 
half  which  is  called  the  fair  sex — but 
the  Tory  Segment  of  the  Circle, 
which  is  in  itself,  we  firmly  believe, 
were  it  visible  through  mist  and 
cloud,  at  least  a  semicircle,  and  yet 
destined — forwe  behold  itcrescent — 
in  clear  autumnal  nights  to  expand 
into  the  most  beautiful  of  all  figures, 
and,  like  the  full  harvest  moon,  hang 
like  a  silver  lamp  in  Heaven. 

In  bidding  farewell — perhaps  for 
ever  and  a  day — perhaps  but  for  a 
few  months — to  the  Edinburgh  Elec- 
tion, allow  us  to  say  that  the  popu- 
lar candidate  may  not  always  be 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Jeffrey,  When 
the  hustings  have  been  erected  at 
the  Cross,  the  day  may  come  when 


the  mob  shall,  in  preference  even 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  elect  some 
worthless  demagogue.  Their  favour 
is  no  secure  possession ;  and  rarely 
has  it  been  long  enjoyed  by  genius 
and  virtue.  What  measures  may  be 
popular  with  an  Edinburgh  mob,  and 
what  men  their  idols,  after  a  few 
sittings  of  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
it  is  not  for  Tories  like  us  to  pro- 
phesy ;  but  this  we  know,  that  some 
of  the  measures  will  be  such  as  his 
Lordship,  if  faithful  to  the^rinciples 
of  his  past  political  life,  will  spurn 
at  with  indignation,  and  some  of  the 
men,  such  as  he,  a  gentleman,  would 
be  loath  to  admit  into  his  society  or 
friendship.  Democrats  must  have 
their  demagogue ;  but  "  the  Advo- 
cate" has  few  of  the  good,  and  none 
of  the  bad  qualities  that  might  fit  a 
man  for  that  office.  For  he  wants 
the  vulgar  nerve  and  commonplace 
decision  which  may  be  numbered 
among  the  good — and  of  reckless- 
ness, insolence,  hypocrisy,  and  fero- 
city, which  are  a  few  of  the  bad,  and 
among  the  most  essential,  he  is  as 
destitute  as  a  child  or  a  gentle* 
man. 

The  democratic  spirit,  whether 
widely  extended  or  not  over  Scot- 
land, we,  who  know  something  of 
the  population,  shall  not  pretend  to 
declare ;  but  certainly  it  has,  within 
these  few  weeks,  shewn  itself  more 
undisguisedly,  and  spoken  more  vio- 
lently, than  we  had  ever  feared  to 
see  or  hear  among  our  rural  dwell- 
ers. The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
mob  in  Lanark,  at  the  county  elec- 
tion, kept  the  Edinburgh  mob  in 
countenance,  and  shewed  that  the 
town  had  stained  the  country ;  while 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  education, 
while  pretending  to  be  shocked,  or 
perhaps  really  so,  with  the  scene  in 
the  church,  and  averse  to  the  mur- 
dering of  the  Tory  candidate  with 
broken  bottles,  held  such  language 
in  the  inn  as  was  admirably  calcu* 
lated  to  foster  the  savage  spirit  that 
gave  rise  to  such  an  outrage.  But 

"  The  blood  of  Douglas  will  protect  It- 
self." 

And  with  that  sentiment — which  is 
of  general  application  to  all  good 
men — Farewell  J 
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ABOUT  the  year  1789,  Dr  Parr  was 
involved  in  two  literary  broils — the 
one  purely  offensive,  the  other  nearly 
so— though,  as  usual,  the  doctor 
coloured  them  to  his  own  mind,  as 
measures  of  just  retaliation.  The 
first  was  his  republication  of  a  for- 
gotten  pamphlet,  written  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  afterwards  anxious- 
ly suppressed  by  his  orders;  and 
to  this  he  united  another,  "  by  a 
Warburtonian,"  viz.  Bishop  Hurd; 
prefixing  to  the  whole  a  preface, 
and  a  most  rhetorical  dedication, 
from  his  own  pen,  in  which  he  la- 
bours to  characterise  both  the  bi- 
shops, but  especially  the  living  one, 
in  terms  that,  whilst  wearing  some 
shew  of  justice,  should  also  be  as 
sarcastic  and  as  injurious  as  possible. 
The  mere  act  of  reviving  what  the 
authors  themselves  had  been  zealous 
to  suppress,  is  already  sufficiently 
offensive,  and  expressive  of  a  spite- 
ful mind,  had  the  preface  even  been 
spared.  What  are  we  to  consider 
the  provocation  to  apiece  of  mischief 
so  puerile,  and  apparently  so  wan- 
ton ?  Listen  to  the  doctor,  and  you 
will  suppose  that  no  motive  but  the 
purest  and  most  philanthropic  had 
governed  him :  Leland  had  been 
"most  petulantly  insulted,and  Jortin 
most  inhumanly  vilified."  Well— 
and  what  then?  Better  men  than 
ever  stood  upon  their  pins  have 
been  insulted  and  vilified,  nay,  hus- 
tled, floored,  smashed,  and  robbed  of 
gold  watches  and  seals.  Besides, 
hard  words  break  no  bones.  And 
why  could  not  the  two  dissenters 
have  settled  their  own  quarrels  with 
the  two  bishops  ?  In  effect,  they  had 
done  so.  Why  must  Dr  Parr  in- 
trude his  person  into  the  row,  long 
after  it  was  extinct,  and  when  three 
out  of  four  parties  interested  were 
in  their  graves  ?  Oh,  but,  says  Dr 
Parr,  the  example  was  the  thing: 
neither  of  the  offenders  had  been 
punished ;  and  their  impunity,  if  to- 
lerated, would  encourage  future 
bishops  to  the  same  species  of  offence. 
He  was  resolved  to  deter  others 
from  supposing  "  that  what  has  been 
repeatedly  and  deliberately  done  in 
secret,  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  be 


punished  openly."  Finally,  coming 
nearer  to  the  true  purpose  of  the 
whole,  he  avows  that  "  it  was  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  number  of  those 
who  speak  too  well  of  Bishop  Hurd." 
Vain  and  tortuous  disguises  of 
malice  self-betrayed !  Now,  let  us 
hear  the  true  lurking  motives  to  this 
almost  unprincipled  attack,  which 
Dr  Parr  so  studiously  masked  under 
pretexts  of  public  purposes.  One 
writer  tells  us,  that  Parr,  on  a  visit 
to  Hartlebury,  (the  Bishop  of  Wor-; 
tester's  residence,)  had  been  dis- 
missed with  little  ceremony,  and. 
with  hospitable  attentions  either  none 
at  all,  or  so  chilling  as  to  pique 
his  pride.  This  anecdote,  however, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  refers  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  original 
offence.  Perhaps  this  might  first 
arise,  as  a  mutual  offence,  in  a  case 
where  the  bishop  drew  upon  himself 
the  ferocious  resentment  of  Parr,  by 
his  hesitation  in  passing  one  of  Parr's 
friends,  then  a  candidate  for  holy  or- 
ders. Even  this  resentment,  however, 
was  possibly  no  more  than  the  first 
expression  of  Parr's  secret  mortifica- 
tion at  the  bishop's  private  opinion 
of  his  sermon  on  education.  No- 
thing travels  faster  in  this  world  than 
the  ill-natured  critiques  of  literary 
men  upon  each  other ;  and  Parr  pro- 
bably heard  from  a  thousand  quar- 
ters that  Hurd  had  expressed  his  dis- 
like to  the  style,  or  the  preposte- 
rous length  of  this  "  vernacular  ser- 
mon." That  this  anecdote  is  true, 
nobody  doubts  who  remembers  the 
pointed  manner  in  which  Parr  him- 
self alludes,  in  his  dedication,  to 
Bishop  Kurd's  "  rooted  antipathy 
to  long  vernacular  sermons  from  Dr 
Parr:' 

Such  are  often  the  true  motives 
even  of  good  men,  when  their  per- 
sonal feelings  are  roused.  The  whole 
pretence  of  Parr  was  a  fiction.  Jor- 
tin and  Leland  were  already  aven- 
ged :  both  had  retaliated  upon  Hurd, 
and,  as  Parr  fancied,  with  success ; 
the  one,  he  said,  had  "  chastised" 
Hurd  with  "  wit" — the  other  had 
"  baffled"  him  with  "  argument."  So 
many  cudgellings  for  one  crime  were 
out  of  all  rule,  "  These  two  excel- 
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lent  men,"  says  Parr,  "  were  not  to 
be  annoyed  again  and  again  by  the 
poisonous  arrows  of  slander."  Nei- 
ther was  this  excellent  bishop  to  be 
"  again  and  again"  pulled  up  to  the 
public  bar,  and  annoyed  for  having 
annoyed  them.  "  Tit  for  tat"  all  the 
world  over ;  and  if  a  man,  "  being 
fap,"  as  Pistol  observes,  and  also  too 
lively  with  youn»  blood,"  will  "  try 
conclusions,"  and  perhaps  "  assault 
and  batter"  a  leash  of  worthy  men, 
he  must  pay.  But  having  paid — (as, 
suppose,  five  pounds) — then,  atBow- 
street  or  anywhere  else,  he  is  held 
entitled  to  his  five  pounds  worth  of 
battery.  He  has  bought  it,  settled 
the  bill,  and  got  a  stamped  receipt. 
For  them  to  claim  further  payment 
— entitles  him  to  further  battery. 

But  one  argument  shall  put  down 
Dr  Parr's  pretences.  Were  Jortiu 
and  Leland  the  only  parties  to  whom 
Kurd  or  Warburton  had  furnished 
actionable  matter  ?  Not  by  a  hun- 
dred. They  had  run  a  muck  at  all 
the  men  who  lay  in  their  path.  To 
go  no  farther  than  one  of  Parr's 
friends :  Bishop  Lowth  and  Hume 
had  been  assaulted  with  more  injus- 
tice than  either  of  those  for  whom 
Pan- stood  forward.  Kurd  had  called 
Hume  "  a  puny  dialectician."  Now 
this  was  insolence.  Hume,  even  as 
a  litterator,  was  every  way  superior 
to  the  bishop  ;  but,  as  a  dialectician, 
Hume  to  Kurd  was  a  Titan  to  a 
pigmy.  The  Essay  on  Necessary 
Connexion,  which  was  the  seed  that 
has  since  germinated  into  the  mighty 
forest  of  German  philosophy,  was 
hardly  in  one  sentence  within  Kurd's 
comprehension.  As  to  Lowth,  we 
would  not  quarrel  with  those  who 
should  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  him. 

But,  if  that  is  pur  way  of  think- 
ing, it  was  not  Parr's.  He  was  in- 
censed at  Hurd  for  his  depreciation 
of  Lowth.  He  was  incensed  with 
him,  and  justly,  for  his  affected  con- 
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tempt  of  Hume.  He  was  incensed 
with  another  worthy  bishop  for  insi- 
diously calling  Lardner  "  industri- 
ous," as  though,  in  raising  such  a 
pile  as  the  Credibility  ot  Gospel 
History,  (a  work  which,  to  our  know- 
ledge, once  broke  a  man's  spinal 
bone,  so  many  and  so  stout  are  its 
volumes !)  he  had  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  supporting  his  "  wife 
and  family."  Why,  then,  my  Sam, 
did  you  not  visit  for  these  offences  V 
This  question,  so  far  as  it  regards 
Hume,  Sam  answers  himself.  "  Le- 
land and  Jortin,"  says  he,  "  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  their  clerical 
opponent  a  milder  and  more  respect- 
ful treatment  than  that  given  to  a 
sceptic  who  scoffed  at  all  the  princi- 
ples of  religion."  *  By  no  means, 
doctor;  we  beg  your  pardon.  Le- 
land and  Jortin  had  a  right  to  fair 
play ;  and  to  so  much,  every  man, 
Tros  Tyriusve,  has  the  same  right. 
But,  once  for  all,  let  us  hear  an  an- 
swer to  this :  If  Leland  and  Jortin 
had  a  privileged  case  by  comparison 
with  Hume,  and  a  claim  upon  Kurd's 
forbearance,  much  more  had  Lowth 
a  privileged  case  as  regarded  Parr, 
and  a  claim,  if  any  man  could  have, 
upon  his  vindictive  friendship.  For 
Lowth  had  been  Parr's  earliest  pa- 
tron. How  comes  it,  then,  that  he 
left  Lowth  to  the  protection  of  Pro- 
vidence ?  Lowth,  it  will  be  said,  re- 
dressed his  own  wrongs.  True.  He 
did  so ;  but  so  did  all  of  them — 
Hume,  Jortin,  Leland,  and  the  "  tottle 
of  the  whole."  Supposing,  there- 
fore, Dr  Pair  sought  a  case  for 
his  Quixotism,  in  which  he  might 
avenge  a  man  that  was  past  avenging 
himself,  why  did  he  not  swinge  his 
patron,  Lowth,  for  taking  liberties 
with  Richard  Bentley?  This  case 
was  a  very  bad  one ;  the  "petulance" 
of  Hurd  could  not  be  worse  than  the 
petulance  of  Lowth ;  and  what  a  dif- 
ference in  the  objects  of  their  attack ! 


*  Dr  Parr  adds — "  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  loosen  the  strongest  obligations  of  mo- 
rality." .  These  words  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  as  though  they  were  thrown  in  merely 
to  round  the  rhythmus  of  the  sentence,  or  (if  really  significant)  importing  no  more  than 
that  relaxation  of  morals  which  naturally  accompanies  the  shaking  of  religious  sanctions. 
But  more  is  meant  than  this  ;  and  there  is  a  "mystery  in  the  matter  which  we  cannot  fa- 
thom. For  elsewhere  (vol.  iii.  p.  378),  he  'speaks  of  the  destructive  consequences  of 
Hume's  Essays  "  W the  sacred  interests  of  morality  :" — and  still  more  pointedly  in  another 
place  (on  Politfcs,  Jurisprudence,  fee.  vol.  iii.  p.  283),  he  speaks  of  Hume  as  having 
"  taught  the  inconsiderate  and  the  innocent  to  think  with  diminished  horror  not  of  adul- 
tery only,  but  of  other  impurities  too  flagitious  to  be  named."  What  does  he  mean  ? 
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Finally,  let  us  remember  this :  Mil- 
ner,  the  papist  of  Winchester,  had 
the  audacity  publicly  to  denounce 
Porteous,  bishop  of  London,  as  a  bi- 
got and  a  falsifier  of  facts ;  Bishop 
Hoadly  and  Bishop  Shipley,  as  Soci- 
nians;  Hallifax,  bishop  of  Durham, 
as  a  papist,  (thus  literally  applying 
to  Dr  Hallifax  the  very  identical 
aspersion  which -he  had  himself  wi- 
ped off  from  Bishop  Butler,  in  his 
edition  of  that  prelate's  works)  ;  Dr 
Rennell  as  a  knave ;  and  the  Bishops 
Barrington,  Watson,  Benson,  and 
Sparke,  as  insincere  believers  in  the 
Protestant  faith.  This  ruffian,  for 
such  he  really  was,  Dr  Parr  address- 
ed in  a  long  letter  meant  for  the 
press.  But  he  never  printed  his  let- 
ter ;  and,  now  that  it  in  printed,  what 
do  we  find  ?  An  expostulation  run- 
ning over  with  courtesy,  forbearance, 
and  unreasonable  concessions;  no 
sneering ;  no  threats.  So  mild  was 
Dr  Parr  in  defending  outraged  truth 
— so  furious  in  avenging  his  wound- 
ed self-love ! 

Such  was  the  famous  attack  on 
Hurd,  in  its  moving  impulse.  As  to 
its  literary  merit,  doubtless  that  is 
very  considerable.  Perhaps  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
went  too  far  in  styling  it  "  astonish- 
ing and  splendid."  Assuredly  it  is 
in  bad  taste — not  so  much  for  its 
excess  of  antithesis,  simply  consi- 
dered; that  is  rightly  defended  by 
Mr  Field,  as  a  legitimate  engine  of 
rhetorical  effects  ;  but  for  the  effort 
and  visible  straining  which  are  often 
too  palpably  put  forth,  in  finding 
matter  suitable  for  loading  the  oppo- 
site scales  of  the  antithetic  balance. 
However,  it  is  a.jeti  (f  esprit  of  great 
ability,  and  may  give  to  an  English 
reader  some  notion  of  the  Bellenden 
Preface.* 

The  other  feud  of  this  period 
forms  a  singular  chapter  in  the  se- 


cret history  of  books.  Dr  White, 
the  Oxford  Professor  of  Arabic,  had 
preached  and  published  the  Bamp- 
ton  lectures.  They  were  much  ad- 
inired.f  All  at  once  a  discovery  was 
made,  that  a  part  ,of  these  lectures 
had  been  written  by  a  Mr  Badcock, 
a  dissenting  minister,  recently  dead, 
who  latterly  conformed  to  tke  Church 
of  England.  This  discovery  was 
made  through  a  bond  for  L.500  given 
by  Dr  White  to  Mr  Badcock,  which 
his  sister  endeavoured  to  recover, 
and  which  the  Professor  was  weak 
enough  to  resist.  The  ground  which 
he  took  was  plausible — that  the  bond 
had  been  given,  not  for  work  done, 
but  for  work  to  be  done.  At  the 
very  time  when  this  affair  broke  out, 
Dr  Parr  happened  to  arrive  at  Ox- 
ford. White  was  his  intimate  friend. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  sort  of 
conduct  less  reconcilable  with  the 
obligations  of  friendship,  than  that 
which  lie  adopted.  Without  delay,  or 
consultation  with  Professor  White,he 
avowed  his  peremptory  disbelief  in 
Badcock's  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
lie  was  himself  the  contributor  of  a 
very  considerable  share  to  these  lec- 
tures. Never  did  man  do  a  more 
critical  injury  to  a  friend;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  irritations  of  jealous 
vanity,  with  constitutional  inconti- 
nency  of  secrets,  seem  to  have  over- 
powered and  surprised  his  better 
resolutions,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  pronounce  it  perfidy.  Whatso- 
ever help  of  this  nature  one  literary 
man  gives  to  another,  carries  with  it 
an  implied  obligation  to  secrecy ; 
otherwise,  what  else  results  than 
that,  under  the  mask  of  giving  a  par- 
tial assistance  to  a  friend's  literary 
fame,  the  writer  has,  in  fact,  been 
.furnishing  himself  with  the  means 
of  crushing  it  entirely.  He  has  given 
a  trifle  that  he  might  take  away  the 
whole ;  for,  after  such  an  exposure, 


*  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted,  that  Hurd  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself  in  this  case, 
and  was  on  that  account  discreetly  silent.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  He  had  enough  to 
allege  against  Jortiu  and  Leland,  to  have  turned  the  tables  on  their  champion ;  but  his 
motive  for  silente  was  perhaps  this:  Parr  threatened  that,  if  answered,  he  would  come 
b  ick  "  agaiu  and  again"  upon  the  same  ground ;  and,  if  treated  with  sneers,  he  protested 
that  he  would  give  "  no  quarter."  Now,  in  such  a  war,  Hurd  would  haVe  had  his  hands 
tied  by  the  restraints  of  his  episcopal  dignity. 

f  Gibbon,  in  his  fifty-second  chapter,  had  spoken  of  White  in  high  terms  :  ie  sus- 
tains," says  he,  "  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloquent  advocate;  and  sometimes  rises  to  the 
merit  of  .in  historian  and  philosopher." 
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a  man  has  credit  for  nothing  as  his 
own.  And  this  injury  was,  as  we 
have  said,  critical:  coming  at  the 
moment  of  Mr  Badcock's  claim, 
about  which  much  doubt  prevailed, 
and  was  likely  to  prevail,  from  the 
death  of  the  only  person  who  could 
effectually  meet  the  denial  of  White, 
Dr  Parr's  claim  at  one  and  the  same 
time  authenticated  itself  and  Bad- 
cock's. 

Meantime  Parr's  claim  was  a  true 
one.  Mr  Kett  (so  well  known  in 
Oxford  by  the  name  of  Horse  Kett, 
from  his  equine  physiognomy)  thus 
states  the  amount  of  Parr's  contribu- 
tions, and  their  value  :  "  Whether  I 
consider  the  solidity  of  the  argument, 
the  comprehension  of  thought,  or  the 
splendour  of  style,  I  think  them,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  able  and  elegant 
parts  of  the  lectures.  In  point  of 
quantity  they  are  considerable,  as 
they  are  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole,  without  reckoning  the  cor* 
reeled  passages.  But  their  intrinsic 
excellence  is  such,  that  any  person, 
with  such  materials,  might  not  only 
have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  present 
applause,  but  lasting  fame.  They 
are  in  the  highest  style  of  composi- 
tion, as  they  are  of  a  philosophical 
and  refined  cast,  and  make  many  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  lecture  with 
which  they  are  connected  appear  no- 
thing more  than  loose  and  florid  de- 
clamation." 

Laborious  investigations,  confer- 
ences, and  explanations  followed  ;  in 
which,  it  appears  to  us, -that  Dr  Parr 
ibehaved  with  little  generosity,  and 
White  with  much  duplicity.  One 
incident  is  remarkable  :  Dr  Parsons 
of  Baliol  College,  one  of  the  arbi- 
trators or  referees,  at  length  with- 
drew himself  from  the  service  he 
had  undertaken,  in  so  pointed  a 
manner  as  to  convince  us  that  he 
also  had  very  considerable  rights  of 
property  in  these  lectures,  which  his 
honour  or  his  kindness  had  obliged 
him  to  dissemble;  and  that,  in  some 


one  of  Parr's  reclamations,  in  ma- 
king which  he  relied  confessedly 
on  a  very  vague  recollection,  or  a 
still  vaguer  discrimination  of  styles, 
he  had  unintentionally  been  tres- 
passing on  ground  which  Parsons 
knew  to  be  his  own.  This  is  our 
private  opinion.  To  the  parties  in- 
terested never  was  any  literary  broil 
so  full  of  vexation.*  Cabals  were 
fermenting  in  Oxford  in  the  interest 
of  White  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Dr 
Gabriel  of  Bath  on  the  other:  the 
public  journals  took  up  the  affair, 
with  their  usual  imperfect  informa- 
tion: private  characters  suffered: 
old  friendships  were  dissolved  for 
ever :  and,  finally,  no  party  reaped 
either  profit  or  honour  from  this 
contest  for  the  proportions  of  pro- 
perty in  a  book,  which  has  long  since 
been  consigned  to  oblivion  by  the 
world. 

But,  after  all,  the  worst  scandal 
of  this  transaction  settled  not  upon 
any  individual  so  much  as  upon, 
the  professional  body  of  divines  in 
general.  That  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  got  abroad,  admit- 
ted the  public  painfully  behind  the 
curtain,  and  exhibited  the  writers 
concerting  their  parts,  and  arranging 
their  coups-de-theatre,  in  a  manner 
but  little  creditable  to  their  sincerity. 
They  had  the  air  at  one  time  of  at- 
torneys, scheming  to  obtain  a  verdict 
for  Christianity ;  at  another,  of  mar- 
tinets, arranging  the  draperies  of 
their  costume,  or  of  figurantes,  atti- 
tudinizing for  effect.  We  must  be 
particularly  brilliant,  says  White,  in 
that  part  where  we  attack  Gibbon. 
Alas !  for  the  ancient  faith — the  pri- 
mitive devotion — that  burned  in  the 
evangelists,  martyrs,  and  reformers, 
in  Hilarion  or  Paul,  in  Wycliffe  or 
Luther !  How  little  room  did  that 
allow  for  any  thoughts  about  them- 
selves !  Dr  Parr,  however,  was  no 
party  to  this  huckstering  traffic  of 
devotional  feeling,  or  this  manufac- 
ture of  spiritual  thunder.  Hypocrisy 


~  — . , 

Mr  Kett,  whose  position  in  Oxford  enabled  him  to  overlook  the  whole  game,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  ;  for  in  dissuading  Dr  Parr  from  coming  forward  as  an  active  par- 
ticipator in  the  dispute,  he  says,  "  I  cannot  help  considering  the  whole  affair  as  containing 
something  necessarily  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  all  who  engage  in  it."  He  also  admo- 
•nwhed  the  Doctor,  "  that  the  unconditional  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  assistance,  ought 
to  induce  him  -to  be-  silent."  What  Mr  Kett  meant  by  silence,  was  abstinence  from  the 
press  ;  but  the  same  reasons  applied  to  oral  communications  ;  and  in  that  sense  it  was  n« 
longer  possible  for  Dr  Parr  to  be  silent. 
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was  not  his  falling:  whatever  were 
his  religious  opinions,  his  feelings  of 
devotion  were  thoroughly  sincere. 
But  he  suffered  from  the  connexion 
in  which  his  name  appeared ;  and,  as 
regarded  the  duties  of  a  friend,  his 
.character  has  suffered  in  this  trans- 
action permanently,  from  his  own 
indiscretions,  and  the  infirmity  of  his 
too  ungenerous  vanity. 

To  sum  up  Dr  Parr's  pretensions 
as  a  man  of  letters,  we  have  already 
sufficiently  acknowledged  that  his 
talents  were  splendid,  and  fitted,  un- 
der suitable  guidance,  to  have  pro- 
duced a  more  brilliant  impression 
on  his  own  age  than  they  really  did, 
and  a  more  lasting  one  on  the  next 
age  than  they  ever  will.  In  his  life- 
time, it  is  true,  that  the  applauses  of 
his  many  pupils,  and  his  great  poli- 
tical friends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
jnade  up  for  all  deficiencies  on  his 
own  part;  but  now,  when  these  vica- 
rious props  are  withdrawn,  the  dis- 
proportion is  enormous,  and  here- 
after will  appear  to  be  more  so,  be- 
tween the  talents  that  he  possessed 
and  the  effects  that  he  accomplished. 
This  result  is  imputable,  in  part,  to 
his  own  want  of  exertion,  and  the 
indolence  with  which  he  shrank  from 
undertaking  any  labour  of  great  com- 
pass or  research,  the  very  best  of  his 
performances  being  mere  velitations, 
skirmishes,  or  academic  exercises  ; 
and  in  part,  also,  it  is  imputable  to 
a  cause  less  open  to  moral  reproach, 
viz.  the  comparative  poverty  of  his 
philosophic  understanding,  between 
which  and  his  talents  there  was  no 
equilibrium.  He  gave  a  bright  and 
gaudy  colouring  to  truths  which  were 
too  often  trite,  mean,  or  self-evident. 
And  the  impression  was  ineradica- 
ble in  a  keen  observer's  mind,  of  a 
perpetual  swell,  glitter,  and  false  in- 
.flation,  beyond  the  occasion,  and 
without  a  corresponding  activity  or 
power  of  thought.  His  architecture 
was  barbaresque — rich  in  decoration, 
colossal  in  proportions,  but  unsym- 
metrical,  and  reposing  on  no  massy 
.foundations.  It  is  very  possible,  and 
not  uncommon,  to  have  a  poor  un- 
derstanding combined  with  fine  ta- 
lents. We  do  not  say  that  Dr  Parr's 
understanding  was  a  poor  one ;  but 
it  was  not  emphatically  a  fine  one, 
not  habitually  profound,  not  philo- 
sophically subtle.  Unquestionably 
..it  was  mismatched,  in  point  of  natu- 


ral  vigour,  with  his  talents  —  that  is, 
his  powers  of  giving  effect  to  his 
thoughts,  and  realizing  his  concep- 
tions. The  splendours  of  Burke,  yo- 
ked, as  they  were,  with  the  very  finest 
—subtlest  —  and  most  combining  in- 
tellect, that  ever  yet  has  been  ap- 
plied to  political  philosophy,  awoke 
no  sense  of  disparity  or  false  balance 
in  his  powers.  But  in  the  case  of 
Parr,  we  feel  that,  having  once  tasted 
the  luxury  of  his  periodic  sentences, 
with  their  ample  volume  of  sound 
and  self-revolving  rhythmus  —  having 
enjoyed  his  artful  antithesis,  and  so- 
lemn antilibration  of  cadences  — 
we  have  had  the  cream  of  his  pecu- 
liar excellencies,  and  may  exclaim 
with  Juvenal,  Venimus  ad  summum 
fortunes,  or  with  Romeo,  that  it  is 
time  to  be  gone,  because  "  the  sport 
is  at  the  best." 

As  to  that  other  cause,  which  co- 
operated to  the  effect  we  have  beeu 
stating,  Parr's  indolence,  or  unper- 
severing  industry  —  his  excuse  was 
the  less,  that  his  stomach  was  as 
strong  as  the  shield  of  Telamonian 
Ajax,  and  his  spirits,  even  under  at- 
tacks of  illness,  were  indomitable, 
and  (as  he  himself  styles  them)  "  lion 
spirits."  Heavens  !  what  an  advan- 
tage in  that  temperament  above  the 
general  condition  of  literary  men  ! 
Coleridge,  for  example,  struggling 
with  the  ravages  of  opium  for  the 
last  30  years,  and  with  the  res  angusta 
domi,  in  a  degree  never  known  to 
Parr,  has  contrived  to  print  a  dozen 
8vo  volumes.  And  were  all  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Morning  Post  and 
Courier  collected,  and  his  letters, 
many  and  long,  together  with  his 
innumerable  notes  on  the  fly-leaves 
and  margins  of  books,  he  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  most  volumi- 
nous author,  instead  of  meriting  the 
reproach  which  too  often  we  have 
been  fated  to  hear,  of  shameful  in- 
dolence and  waste  of  stupendous 
powers.  Of  Dr  Parr's  very  criminal 
indolence,  there  was  but  one  pal- 
liation :  Much  of  his  life  had  passed 
in  the  labours  of  the  school-room  ; 
and  his  leisure  from  those  was  ex- 
cusably turned  to  purposes  of  relax- 
ation. Still  he  had  latterly  a  long 
period  of  immunity  from  toils  of 
every  kind  ;  he  had  a  library  of 
above  ten  thousand  volumes  ;  he  had 
increasing  wealth  ;  and,  for  years,  he 
toiled  not,  neither  did  he  spin.  .As 
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to  bis  execrable  band-writing,  that 
is  ratber  an  explanation  tban  a  justi- 
fication of  bis  sterility.  Pretty  often 
he  had  the  aid  of  volunteer  amanu- 
enses; and  was  he  at  any  time  too 
poor  to  have  paid  a  secretary  ?  Be- 
ginning with  some  advantages  for  li- 
terary research  so  much  beyond  those 
of  Gibbon,  in  his  far  greater  famili- 
arity with  the  languages  of  ancient 
books,  why  shouldDr  Parr,  the  apo- 
logist of  universities  against  Gibbon, 
not  have  left  behind  him  a  monu- 
ment of  learned  industry  as  elaborate 
and  as  useful  as  his  ?  On  the  whole, 
•we  fear  that  Dr  Parr,  as  an  author, 
must  always  be  classed  with  those 
who  have  spent  their  vigour  upon 
ludicra,  certarnina,  and  sciumachict, 
mock  fights,  mimic  rehearsals,  and 
combats,  with  the  momentary  exha- 
lations of  party  madness,  rather  than 
upon  the  "  good  fight"  of  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian,  in  that  eternal  war 
which  exists  between  ignorance  and 
truth,  between  the  world  and  pure 
religion;  that  his  knowledge  and  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  have  been  laid  out 
upon  palaces  of  ice,  incapable  of  sur- 
viving the  immediate  atmosphere  un- 
der which  they  arose,  and  dissolving 
with  the  first  revolution  of  the  sea- 
sons, rather  than  upon  the  massy 
Roman  masonry  that  might  have  sus- 
tained his  influence  to  a  distant  pos- 
terity. This  may  seem  his  misfor- 
tune, but  then  it  was  a  misfortune 
to  have  been  foreseen.  And,  for  the 
more  intrinsic  qualities  of  his  works, 
it  will  be  recorded  in  their  very  fate 
that,  if  their  execution  was  some- 
times such  as  to  challenge  a  perma- 
nent interest,  their  matter  was  unable 
to  support  so  great  a  distinction ;  and 
that  perhaps,  of  all  known  works, 
they  are  best  fitted  to  illustrate  the 
critical  objection  of  materiem  super- 
abut  opus ;  and  finally,  with  regard 
to  their  author,  that  hardly  any  wri- 
ter of  age  so  mature,  of  education  so 
regular,  and  of  pursuits  so  solemn 
and  professional,  had  derived  his 
subjects  from  occasions  so  epheme- 
ral, or  his  excitement  from  motives 
so  personal. 

It  remains  that  Ave  should  speak 
of  Dr  Parr  as  a  politician  and  as  a 
divine  :  and  fortunately  the  transcen- 
dent character  of  the  facts  will  bring 
those  inquests  within  the  range  of  a 
short  trial  and  a  self-evident  verdict. 

Firaf,as  a  politician.    The  French 


Revolution  found  Dr  Parr  a  Jacobin ; 
found,  we  say,  not  made.  Of  this 
there  is  abundant  presumption.  To 
give  his  vote  for  VVilkes,  he  faced  a 
situation  of  considerable  risk;  he  was 
unwigged,  and  probably  saved  his 
life  by  escaping  through  a  back  win- 
dow to  his  horse.  Considering  that  he 
was  then  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parr, 
this  argued  no  trivial  sympathy  with 
the  seditious  agitator.  It  is  true  that 
a  constitutional  question  was  at  issue 
in  the  case  of  Wilkes's  expulsion ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Parr  gave 
his  countenance  to  Wilkes  the  purist 
of  the  constitution,  so  much  as  Wilkes 
the  demagogue  ;  and  loved  him  upon 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Junius, 
.viz.  "  so  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in 
the  king's  side."  Besides,  right  or 
wrong  in  politics,  ought  an  impure 
scoft'er  like  Wilkes,  notoriously  the 
author  of  a  most  scandalous  and  ob- 
scene parody,  to  have  commanded 
the  volunteer  and  ardent  support  of 
a  clergyman  ?  Was  this  decent?  Such 
however,  were  Parr's  earliest  attach- 
ments, and  such  the  leonine  ardour 
with  which  he  displayed  them.  In  a 
better  cause  we  should  have  admired 
his  courage ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  to  go  to  Brentford, 
though  there  had  been  "  as  many 
devils  there  as  tiles  upon  the  roof." 
Well,  in  the  fulness  of  time  came 
the  French  Revolution.  The.  first 
persons  to  sing  public  paeans  of  con- 
gratulation in  this  country  were  the 
dissenters  of  Birmingham — moving 
under  the  domineering  influence  or 
Dr  Priestley.  What  followed  is  known 
to  all  whose  recollections  stretch 
back  to  those  tumultuous  days.  Dr 
Priestley's  house  was  stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Birmingham  mob;  his 
philosophical  apparatus  (as  a  private 
one,  matchless)  destroyed  ;  his  pa- 
pers, letters,  philosophical  MSS.  scat- 
tered to  the  four  vyinds ;  and  the  an- 
gry philosopher  himself,  by  a  fierce 
levanter  of  indignation,  driven  west- 
wards to  America.  These  scenes 
passed  in  too  close  neighbourhood 
to  Dr  Parr,  for  a  temper  so  combus- 
tible as  his  to  escape  kindling  at  the 
flame  of  party  fury.  We  may  be 
sure  also,  that  he  took  the  side  of 
Priestley :  to  the  extent  of  pity  for  his 
misfortunes,  all  good  men  did  so;  but 
as  an  approver  of  the  conduct  which 
provoked  these  misfortunes,  we  may 
almost  venture  to  say  that,  amongst 
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the  fifteen-thousand  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Dr  Parr  stood 
altogether  alone.  Every  man  of  so- 
ber mind,  whilst  he  commiserated 
Dr  Priestley  as  an  unfortunate  man, 
and  esteemed  him  as  a  very  ingenious 
one,  could  view  him  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  victim  of  his  own  folly 
and  misguided  passions.  Political 
frenzy  had  prompted  him  to  acts  of 
defiance  against  a  mob  as  fanatical  in 
i  one  direction  as  himself  in  another; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that 
their  fanaticism  pointed  to  a  very 
much  more  seasonable  policy  than 
the  fanaticism  of  the  celebrated  ex- 
perimentalist. The  mob  had  retorted 
as  an  insulted  and  irritated  mob  are 
likely  to  retort.  They,  who  play  at 
bowls,  must  expect  rubbers.  And  Dr 
Parr,  by  mixing  in  the  game,  wanton- 
ly drew  upon  himself  a  participation 
in  the  danger — or  at  least  a  partici- 
pation in  the  terror ;  for,  after  all,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  frightened 
than  seriously  hurt.  Great  was  his 
panic; ;  schooled  by  Dr  Priestley's 
Josses,  he  sent  off  his  books  hastily 
to  Oxford.  They  suffered  from  the 
hasty  removal;  and  at  Oxford,  where 
they  were  indifferently  sheltered, 
they  suffered  still  more.  This  lesson 
might  have  done  him  good  service, 
had  his  temper  allowed  him  to  profit 
by  it.  But  neither  fear  nor  interest 
could  ever  check  his  fanaticism.  With 
such  a  temper  we  may  suppose  that 
he  was  blinded  to  all  sense  of  his 
own  errors  by  the  dazzling  light  with 
which  his  anger  invested  the  errors 
of  the  opposite  party.  At  an  after 
period,  the  Doctor's  cries  ascended 
to  heaven  in  print  against  the  mob 
and  their  criminal  politics.  Yet  such 
is  the  temper  of  this  world — that,  if 
a  grave  philosopher,  by  shaking  his 
fist,  and  other  acts  of  bravado, should 
happen  to  provoke  a  company  of  un- 
lucky boys  to  reply  with  a  shower  of 
stones,  people  in  general  suffer  their 
resentment  to  settle  upon  the  philo- 
sopher for  his  wanton  provocation, 
rather  than  on  the  boys  for  that  la- 
pidary style  of  retort  in  which  their 
skill  naturally  expresses  itself. 

This  affair,  taken  singly,  being  mix- 
ed up  with  considerations  of  person 
and  neighbourhood,  might,  after  all, 
but  indifferently  represent  the  con- 
dition of  Dr  Parr's  politics.  Other 
ebullitions  of  his  feelings  about  the 
same  period  were  les^  equivocal.  On 


Mr  Burke,  for  the  crime  of  writing 
his  memorable  book  on  the  French 
Revolution,  he  inflicted  the  whimsi- 
cal punishment  of  inverting  his  por- 
trait— that  is,  suspending  it  with  the 
head  downwards.  The  insolent  ty- 
ranny of  this  acl!  is  remarkable.  Mr 
Burke  had  held  up  his  "  protesting 
hand"  against  the  Revolution;  ana 
he,  if  ever  any  man  upon  any  ques- 
tion, had  explained  the  philosophic 
grounds  of  his  protest.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  with  or  without  reaT 
sons,  no  dissent  was  tolerated  from 
Dr  Parr's  views.  For,  as  to  Mr 
Burke' s  vehemence,  it  was  no  more 
than  the  natural  warmth  of  sincerity. 
Precisely  the  same  sentence  of  de- 
gradation, we  believe,  was  executed 
upon  Mr  Windham,  and  for  the  same 
offence.  This  was  intelligible,  and 
equity,  if  not  justice.  Equal  acts  me- 
rited equal  treatment.  But  in  a  third 
case  the  same  degradation,  by  greatly 
extending  the  construction  of  guilt, 
warranted  much  larger  inferences 
against  Dr  Parr's  motives.  This  third 
criminal  was  Paley  ;  on  his  portrait, 
also,  sentence  of  in  version  was  passed 
and  executed,  and  for  years  it  hung 
at  Hatton  in  that  position.  What 
'then  had  been  Paley's  crime  ?  Audi 
jhcinus  majoris  abollee  ;  he  had  liter- 
ally been  guilty  of  writing  Reasons 
jfbr  Contentment.  The  title  explains 
its  object.  At  a  crisis  of  universal 
political  irritation,  when  Paine's 
works  and  the  French  Revolution 
had  diffused  a  spirit  of  change,  and 
the  indefeasible  evils  of  poverty  were 
made  handles  of  disaffection — being 
charged  upon  the  institutions  of  thfe 
land,  Dr  Paley  had  exerted  himself 
to  dissipate  all  delusions,  to  rouse 
the  ignorant  to  a  sense  of  the  awful 
blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under 
equal  laws  administered  by  a  popu- 
lar government,  and  thus  to  save 
them  as  well  from  secret  discon- 
tents as  from  publicly  lending  them- 
selves to  the  purposes  of  designing 
incendiaries.  This  was  the  service 
which  he  did,  or  attempted ;  and  for 
this  only,  neither  more  nor  less,  he 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Parr ;  we  may 
add  that  he  was  never  forgiven.  The 
following  record  of  his  feelings,  in 
'  regard  to  Paley,  he  left  behind  him 
for  publication  :— "  I  never  thought 
Paley  an  honest  man ;  he  had  great 
sagacity,  wit, and  science;  some  good 
humour;  but  he  was  cain,  incunaisf- 
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ent"  [odd  objections  to  come  from 
Samuel  Parr :]  "  he  was  also,  it  ap- 
pears *  *  *  "  [i.  e.  something  too 
bad  for  Parr's  executors  to  print,] 
"  and  selfish." 

No  one  fact  can  better  illustrate 
the  furious  disaffection  of  Dr  Parr. 
Simply  because  a  man  applied  his 
great  talents  to  a  purpose  of  the 
highest  charity,  which  could  no 
otherwise  serve  the  existing  minis- 
ters even  remotely  and  mediately, 
than  by  first  of  all  serving  many 
thousands  of  his  humble  countrymen 
directly  and  essentially,  he  became 
with  Dr  Parr  a  marked  man.  After 
this  it  will  not  be  surprising  that 
even  the  Whiggish  correspondents  of 
Parr  found  occasion  to  remind  him 
that  England  was  not  the  country  in 
sober  sadness  which  it  suited  their 
party  tactics  to  represent;  that  he 
was  interpreting  too  literally  the 
violences  of  their  public  polemics ; 
and  that  England  did  in  fact  continue 
to  be,  what  she  had  so  long  been 
esteemed  by  all  the  world,  except 
ner  eternal  enemies,  the  ark  to  which 
were  confided  the  dearest  interests,of 
man. 

In  1 794,  war  had  begun  to  rage ; 
the  revolutionary  frenzy  had  pro- 
duced its  bloodiest  excesses;  the 
gloom  had  terrifically  deepened ; 
and  the  French  reign  of  terror,  by 
a  very  natural  re-action  on  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  produced  a  corre- 
sponding system  of  vigilance  and 
coercion  in  all  regular  governments, 
which  must  now  be  admitted  to  have 
been  too  harsh  and  despotic,  if  view- 
ed apart  from  the  extremities  of  the 
occasion.  Upon  questions,  which 
depend  for  their  adjudication  upon 
the  particular  estimate  which  is 
taken  of  the  impending  dangers, 
there  is  room  for  great  latitude  of 
opinion  amongst  honest  men.  Con- 
stitutionally, and  from  mere  dif- 
ferences of  bodily  temperament, 
men  of  the  sanest  judgments  take 
radically  different  views  of  the  very 
broadest  cases  that  can  arise ;  and 
starting  as  he  did  from  Whiggish 
principles,  Dr  Parr  is  entitled  to  a 
large  indulgence  in  his  construction 
and  valuation  of  Mr  Pitt's  policy. 
We  can  allow,  therefore,  most  rea- 
dily for  the  fervour  of  interest  which 
he  took,  not  merely  as  a  private 
friend  to  some  of  the  parties  con- 
.  cerned,  but  also  as  a  politician,  in 


the  state  trials  which  occurred  at 
that  period.  For  poor  Gerrald,  as  i 
splendid  pupil  of  his  own,  as  an  un- 
fortunate man  betrayed  into  cala- 
mity by  generous  enthusiasm,  and 
as  a  martyr  of  most  disinterested 
indiscretions,  he  was  entitled  to  fee! 
the  very  warmest  concern.  We  our- 
selves, of  principles  so  adverse  tc 
Dr  Parr's,  are  of  opinion  that  Ger- 
rald was  most  harshly,  nay,  uncon- 
stitutionally, treated.  He  was  tried 
under  a  superannuated  law  of  Scot 
land,  which  had  arisen  out  of  an- 
other  condition  of  things,  and 
never  meant  for  our  times  ;  it  was  i 
mere  accident  that  such  a  law  shoulc 
be  unrepealed ;  and  a  verdict  wai 
obtained  against  him  that  the  rest  o 
the  empire  could  not  have  counte 
nanced.  This  was  a  case  beyon< 
any  other  to  merit  a  pardon,  even  ii 
the  view  of  those  who  thought  Mi 
Gerrald  a  turbulent  democrat,  since 
undoubtedly  the  verdict  was  in  sonu 
measure  obtained  surreptitiously 
Conduct  that,  on  one  side  the  Bor- 
der, was  punishable  with  transpor- 
tation ;  on  the  other,  was  confessed- 
ly, at  the  very  utmost,  a  misdemea 
nour.  Under  these  circumstances 
to  have  enforced  the  sentence,  anc 
to  have  thrown  a  man  of  genius  anc 
a  scholar  into  the  society  of  ruffians 
and  the  very  refuse  of  jails — 
doubtless  a  harsh  course.  Warmth 
therefore,  and  earnestness  might  b< 
expected  from  Dr  Parr,  in  behal 
of  his  unhappy  friend.  But  nothinj 
short  of  childish  defect  of  self-go 
vernment,  could  have  allowed 
Parr  to  insult  the  very  person  t< 
whom  he  looked  for  a  mitigation  o 
the  sentence.  Yet  this  he  did.  Wri 
ting  to  Mr  Windham,  as  Secretar 
of  State,  for  the  exertion  of  his  in 
fluence  with  Mr  Pitt,  he  told  hin 
with  a  bullying  air  that  Mr  Gerrali 
was  as  able  a  man  as  Mr  Pitt,  and 
great  deal  more  learned.  WThat  fol 
lowed  ?  Mr  Windham  had  been  ac 
quainted  with  the  Doctor,  and  wa 
the  very  man  to  have  felt  for  thi 
peculiar  hardship  of  Mr  Gerrald' 
case.  But  of  an  application  in  thi 
spirit  he  could  not  allow  himself  t< 
take  any  favourable  notice ;  a  forma 
official  answer  was  returned ;  am 
Mr  Gerrald's  sentence  was  permit 
ted  to  take  its  course.  From  thi 
we  infer,  that  Dr  Parr's  political  en 
thusiasm  had  then  risen  to  the  heigh 
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of  fanaticism,  which  set  at  nought 
all  ordinary  discretion. 

However,  the  truth  must  be  told : 
the  first  anti-Gallican  war,  though 
supported  (as  we  shall  always  main- 
tain) by  the  elite  of  British  society, 
by  the  property  and  education  of  the 
and,  did  not  unite  all  hearts  in  its 
cause.  There  was  still  room  left  for 
jouest  recusants ;  though  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  most  of  those 
who  did  actually  stand  forward  con- 
spicuously in  that  character,  were  so 
upon  any  but  laudable  motives.  Un- 
ess  where  they  happened  to  be  be- 
Tayed  by  natural  defects  of  discre- 
tion, and  original  incapacity  for  cal- 
culating consequences — a  case  which 
we  believe  to  be  that  of  Dr  Parr — 
nearly  all  the  sturdy  recusants  to 
Mr  Pitt's  policy  moved  upon  the  very 
worst  impulses  of  anti-national  feel- 
ing. Pitiably  blind  they  were  in  some 
rare  instances ;  but  in  more,  despe- 
rately unpatriotic.  Still  we  repeat 
that  room  was  left  for  honest  dissent 
up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  there  are 
oot  a  few,  even  now,  amongst  those 
whose  patriotism  was  never  tainted, 
and  who  gave  to  Mr  Pitt  the  fullest 
>enefit  of  their  accession  as  regarded 
principles,  that  yet  question  the  po- 
icy  or  a  military  league  against  the 
nfant  republic  of  France — as  that 
which  in  effect,  by  furnishing  the 
jecasion  for  resistance,  finally  deve- 
oped  her  yet  unconscious  strength. 

But  a  few  short  years  sufficed  to 
place  all  this  upon  new  foundations. 
tf  ever,  in  this  world,  a  nation  had 
one  heart  and  one  soul,  it  was  the 
British  nation  in  the  spring  of  1803. 
A  poet,  who  had  deeply  protested 
against  the  first  French  war,  at  this 
crisis  exclaimed,  addressing  the  men 
pf  Kent— 

"  We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to 
shore !" 


cities  of  the  enemy,  and  to  prophesy 
a  long  heritage  of  shame  and  defeat 
for  ourselves.  At  that  period  it  was 
many  times  remarked,  that  the  long 
habit  of  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  national  foes,  insensibly  moulded 
the  feelings  of  the  Opposition  to  a 
tone  of  bitterness  against  a  nation 
that  spurned  their  abject  counsels, 
and  of  too  evident  mortification  at 
the  spectacle  of  our  military  tri- 
umphs. To  prophesy  evil  is  an  un- 
wise course  for  any  man;  it  gives 
his  vanity,  and  perhaps  his  personal 
enmities,  an  interest  in  the  national 
disasters,  and  at  all  events  disturbs 
the  strength  of  his  patriotic  sympa- 
thies. Strange  as  it  may  sound,  there 
have  been  Englishmen  to  whom  it 
was  thought  necessary  by  their  fa- 
milies cautiously  to  break  the  shock 
of  the  great  news  of  Waterloo,  so 
violent  was  the  grief  anticipated  at 
the  final  prostration  of  their  idol. 
"We  could  mention  one  man,  well- 
known  in  his  day  as  a  miscellaneous 
author,  and  not  an  unamiable  man 
(though  a  coxcomb)  in  his  character 
of  literary  patron,who,  being  accident- 
ally at  a  dinner  party  on  the  day  when 
that  mighty  catastrophe  reached  Nor- 
folk, was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
news  by  an  arrangement  concerted 
separately  with  each  of  the  guests  as 
he  arrived ;  it  was  understood  that 
this  precaution  was  requisite  to  en- 
sure his  attendance  at  dinner. 

No  such  case  ever  has  occurred  in 
France.  The  martial  successes  of 
France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  unhappy  Palatinate  was 
given  up  to  desolation,  obtained  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, no  less  than  the  still  more  atro- 
cious acts  of  Napoleon.  No  excess 
of  profligacy  and  injustice  has  ever 
damped  the  unity  of  patriotic  joy 
amongst  the  French :  no  sanctity  of 
defensive  warfare  was  ever  availed 
to  ensure  it  amongst  the  English. 
And,  generally,  this  may  express  no 
more  than  that  freedom  of  thought 
amongst  ourselves,  which  presents 
all  public  topics  under  every  variety 
of  phasis.  But  as  there  are  cases  in 
morals  upon  which  good  feeling  pre- 
cludes all  variety  of  judgment,  so  in 
politics  there  are  rare  crises  upon 
which  the  good  and  evil  of  posterity 
so  essentially  depend,  and,  above  all, 
which  touch  national  honour  in  so 
capital  a  point,  that. any  diversity  of 
feeling' is  irreconcilable  with  just 
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moral  feeling.  Absolute  conformity 
is  required  to  the  national  policy, 
and  no  toleration  exists  for  dissent- 
ers of  any  class. 

Such  a  case  existed  from  1803  to 
1815,  and  more  eminently  thau  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
What  was  Dr  Parr's  behaviour  ?  We 
shall  not  go  into  it  at  length:  to  see 
a  good  man  wandering  so  grievously 
from  the  path  of  his  clear  duty,  is 
afflicting ;  and  a  few  instances  will 
tell  in  what  channel  his  feelings  ran. 
In  the  spring  of  1814,  when  all  Chris- 
tendom was  exulting  in  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  the  de- 
stroyer, Dr  Parr  writes  thus  to  Mr 
Coke  : — "  My  indignation  at  the  Eng- 
lish government,  as  the  real  and  im- 
placable disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  increases  daily  and  hourly ; 
and  from  that  malignant  spirit  which 
began  to  act  in  1793,  and  is  now  re- 
inforced by  the  accession  of  such  an 
auxiliary  as  the  Prince  Regent,  I  for- 
bode  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. My  fear  is,  that  the  allies 
will  be  overruled  by  the  earnestness, 
or  cajoled  by  the  bribes,  of  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  minions." — So  then, 
upon  this  view  of  things,  Jena,  Aus- 
terlitz, Borodino, — the  outrages  upon 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Russia, 
were  not  French,  but  British  acts. 
But  patience ! 

In  what  way  it  was  that  Dr  Pan- 
received  the  Waterloo  news,  we  learn 
from  no  express  record;  but  indi- 
rectly, we  can  easily  collect  it.  About 
two  months  before  that  battle,  he  an- 
ticipated such  an  event  as  what  was 
most  to  be  abominated.  The  hori- 
zon already  reddened  with  the  dawn 
of  that  coming  retribution — already 
it  was  believed  that  to  England,  in 
reward  of  her  matchless  perseve- 
rance, would  be  assigned  the  exter- 
minating sword,  and  Dr  Parr— sha- 
ring the  belief,  but  abjuring  the  mo- 
ral hopes  of  the  time — sickens  at  the 
prospect.  Worse  than  this  we  cannot 
say  of  any  man.  We  may  add,  however, 
that  his  condition  of  feeling  on  these 
subjects  continued  pretty  uniform. 
He  wrote  violently  against  assassi- 
nation, and  the  exception  often  urged 
in  favour  of  tyrannicide.  But  how 
exclusively  the  benefit  of  even  this 
doctrine  was  applied  to  our  enemy, 
may  be  judged  by  this; — Mr  Perci- 
val  was  murdered  by  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  know  by  sight ;  Dr  Parr'b 


attention  is  attracted  by  no  one  con 
sideration  but  the  excuses  whip] 
might  be  offered  for  the  assassii 
The  Due  de  Berri  is  murdered  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  a  provoca- 
tion; Dr  Parr  assures  his  corre 
spondent  that  he  [not  the  murderer 
as  one  would  naturally  wish  to  un 
derstand  the  passage,  but  the  mur 
dered  prince]  was  a  "  vulgar  ruffian.1 
Again,  as  another  illustration  of  hi 
fanatic  violence,  Mr  Hone  publishe 
parodies  on  the  Scriptures ;  as  a  po 
litician  after  his  own  heart,  though  ii 
a  conscious  opposition  to  the  deco 
rums  of  his  sacred  profession,  ant 
to  his  own  sincere  reverence  for  re- 
ligion, Dr  Parr  encourages  and  sant 
tions  him  by  a  money  subscriptioi 
And  we  find  the  Duke  of  Bedforc 
who  forfeited  the  distinction  of  re 
presenting  his  sovereign  in  his  ow 
county,  solely  by  a  participation  i 
the  same  expression  of  approbatioi 
directly  justifying  his  conduct  (upo 
which  in  some  views  he  felt  a  doubt 
by  Dr  Parr's  example.  We  migli 
accumulate  many  more  examplet 
but  enough  is  here  cited  to  shew 
that,  as  a  politician,  Dr  Parr  stoo 
aloof  from  his  country  in  the  hou 
"of  her  most  memorable  trials,  an 
dishonoured  his  grey  hairs  by  absc 
lute  fanaticism,  that  lost  sight  finall 
even  of  his  religious  principles. 

This  leads  us  to  the  view  of  D 
Parr  as  a  divine,  in  which  it  had  bee 
our  intention  to  shew  that  in  ever 
part  of  his  life  he  allowed  the  prh 
ciples  of  his  theology  to  be  biasse 
by  his  political  prejudices.  Dissen 
ers  of  all  classes  were  welcome  1 
him,  whether  their  dissent  bega 
originally  upon  religious  or  politic 
views,  because  in  any  case  it  term 
nated  in  hostility  to  the  State.  Upo 
examining  Dr  Parr's  sermons,  w 
find  too  little  of  a  regular  chain  o 
system  of  religious  principles  to  su 
tain  the  review  which  we  meditate*1 
and  of  the  correspondence  yet  pul 
lished,  too  small  a  part  turns  upc 
religious  questions  to  do  much  i 
supplying  this  defect.  We  shall  cor 
tent  ourselves  for  the  present,  ther< 
fore,  with  observing,  that,  whilst  1. 
dwelt  with  ludicrous  self-congratul 
tion  upon  the  support  he  gave  to  01 
thodoxy  in  the  purest  trifles,  ho  res 
ly  betrayed  the  interests  of  h 
church  in  its  two  capital  interest^* 
againbt  the  Roman  Catholics  on  t-1 
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ne  hand,  and  the  Soriniana  on  the 
ther.  Long  and  laboured  were  his 
jleadings  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
ind  for  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
jaws  against  them,  in  his  notes  upon 
Mr  Fox's  History ;  and  on  the  other 
land  he  attacked  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  otherwise  a  friend  and  ad- 
jttirer,  in  a  rancorous  tone,  for  deny- 
ing the  title  of  Christianity  (in  which 
denial  he  is  countenanced  by  many 
i  score  of  learned  and  pious  men)  to 
Socinianism.  Finally,  he  left  for  post- 
humous publication,  a  printed  re- 
cord of  his  dissatisfaction  with  Anti- 
Socinianand  Anti-Arian  arguments: 
and  he  has  left  repeated  evidence, 
[apart  from  his  known  leaning  to  So- 
cinian  views,  that  he  had  not  in  any 
istage  of  his  life  adopted  any  system 
jat  all  which  could  properly  class  him 
with  the  believers  in  the  Trinity. 

Dr  Parr  in  one  point  shewed  him- 
self superior  to  a  popular  error:  even 
Archbishop  Laud, but  more  memora- 
bly another  Primate  (Wake)  of  the 
following  century,  had  fallen  into  the 
weakness  of  supposing  that  the 
English  church  and  the  Gallican 
could  terminate  their  differences  as 
if  by  a  compact  of  mutual  conces- 
sion. But  no  treaty  of  politics  could 
restore  the  real  "  Catholic  unity ;"  no 
remedy  could  in  that  way  be  applied 
to  the  evils  of  schism  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Towns  and  territory  may 
be  the  subject  of  cession,  but  not 
truth.  And  of  this  Dr  Parr  was  fully 
sensible.  Yet  in  other  aspects  of  the 
same  weak  passion  for  a  hollow  name 
of  peace,  Dr  Parr  was  often  as  blind 
as  others.  Pity  that  he  had  not  more 
uniformly  remembered  the  spirit  of  a 
maxim  which  he  sometimes  quoted 
from  Grotius — that  he  so  loved  peace, 
as  not  to  sacrifice  the  truth.  He  per- 
suaded himself  often  that  the  differ- 
ences of  men  in  religious  matters 
were  in  a  large  proportion  verbal ;  a 
common,  a  very  common,  but  a  very 
shallow  maxim.  On  the  contrary, 
from  our  earliest  days  we  have  re- 
marked, that  for  one  verbal  dispute 
which  passes  for  a  real  one,  there  are 
ten  disputes  turning  upon  things 
which  are  generally  dismissed  as  ver- 
bal. "  Tufis"  saysBoileau, 


"  Tu  fis  dans  une  guerre  si  triste  ct  si  longue  , 
Perir    tant    de    Chretiens — martyrs   d'une 
diphthongue." 

Martyrs  of  a  diphthong !  Yes.  But 
Boileau,  as  much  as  any  body,  main  - 
tained  that  this  single  diphthong  was 
the  occasion  that  the  church  "  sentit 
— trembler  la  verite  Chretienne :"  the 
whole  peculiar  truth  of  Christianity 
reposed  upon  that  one  diphthong — for 
it  made  the  whole  difference  bet  ween 
the  Catholic  Ipoaaio;  and  the  Arian 
oftoiu<nas :  so  mighty  are  the  differences 
which  may  be  caused,  not  by  a  word 
only,  but  even  by  a  syllable ;  and  so 
truly  did  Boileau,  therefore,  charac- 
terise even  that  as  "  une  sillabe  ?'»i- 
pie"  (Sat.  xii.) 

We  have  questioned  the  systematic 
perfection — the  orbicularity  (so  to 
speak)  of  Dr  Parr's  classical  know- 
ledge. Much  more  certainly  might 
we  question  the  coherency,  as  a 
whole,  of  hisdivinity.  What  he  adopt- 
ed in  this  department  was  taken  up 
casually  and  independently  :  his  the- 
ology was  not  the  fruit  of  laborious 
investigation  at  the  fountain-heads. 
They  were  gleaned  here  and  there, 
separately,  by  fragments,  from  chance 
authors,  and  not  finally  fused  or  har- 
monized. 

Finally,  and  as  the  sum  of  our  ap- 
preciation,we  should  say, that,  speak- 
ing of  him  as  a  moral  being,  Dr  Parr 
was  a  good  and  conscientious  man, 
but  (in  a  degree,  which  sometimes 
made  him  not  a  good  man)  the  mere 
football  of  passion.  As  an  amiable 
man/we  must  add  that,by  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  best  friend,  he  was  a  domes- 
tic nuisance ;  he  also,  as  well  as  his 
father,  says  Dr  Johnstone,  was  "  the 
tyrant  of  the  fireside."  As  a  scholar, 
he  was  brilliant;  but  he  consumed 
his  power  in  agonistic  displays,  and 
has  left  no  adequate  monument  of 
his  powers.  As  a  politician,  he  sank 
his  patriotism  in  the  spirit  of  a  par- 
tisan ;  and  forgot  to  be  an  English- 
man, in  his  fanaticism  for  the  ultra- 
Whigs.  And,  last  of  all,  as  a  divine, 
for  the  sake  of  those  sectaries  whohi 
charity  enjoined  him  to  tolerate,  he 
betrayed  that  church  which  it  was 
his  holiest  duty  to  defend. 


NOTE. 


The  errors  of  the  press,  and  the  errors  of  the  redacteur  himself,  are  very 
serious  m  Dr  Johnstone's  large  and  costly  work.  Let  us  take  the  liberty  of 
counselling  him,  if  from  Tories  he  will  accept  counsel,  to  change  the  whole 
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form  of  his  labours — in  German  phrase  to  reproduce  them  in  an  wnbearba 
tung,  or  thorough  recast  on  the  Following  plan,  as  soon  as  ever  the  sale 
the  present  arrangement  shall  have  -been  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  doin 
so.  Complying  with  this  or  some  similar  proposal,  he  will  at  once  consul 
Dr  Parr's  interests  as  a  man  of  letters,  ana  will  do  that  service  to  scholar 
which  they  have  almost  a  right  to  demand  of  him.  First  of  all,  let  the  se 
mons  be  dismissed ;  they  load  the  edition,  and  hang  heavily  upon  its  circul 
tion,  with  no  apparent  benefit  of  any  kind ;  none  of  them  have  ever  bee 
popular,  or  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  except  the  Spital  Sermons;  and  those 
course  have  a  special  privilege  of  reprieve.  The  sermons  are  liable  to  th 
continual  suspicion  of  being  in  part  only  of  Dr  Parr's  composition,  from  h 
known  practice  (which  he  even  avowed)  of  interweaving  auxiliary  passage 
from  divines  who  happened  to  meet  his  own  views,  or,  in  some  instances, 
deriving  his  whole  groundwork  from  others,  and  simply  running  variation 
of  his  own,  many  or  few,  upon  his  adopted  theme.  It  is  possible  (but  thi 
public  are  not  aware  in  what  degree)  that  the  sermons  selected  for  publi 
cation  may  be  free  from  this  particular  objection ;  but  at  all  events,  as  ; 
body,  the  readers  of  sermons  are  too  devout  a  class  to  find  their  own  pecu 
liar  taste  gratified  in  a  collection  breathing  the  Parrian  spirit  of  religion:— 
par  exemple,  one  sermon  undertakes  the  defence  of  hunting,  and  might  ver, 
properly  have  come  from  one  of  the  brilliant  brothers  of  the  Melton  Mow 
bray  establishment.  This  having  been  preached  in  the  morning,  we  see  n< 
reason  why  the  evening  service  should  not  have  brought  us  an  apology  fo 
steeple-chases — which  seem  even  tp  have  the  advantage  in  this  point — tha 
such  matches  never  lose  sight  of  the  church.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  sermon* 
whether  otherwise  of  merit  or  not,  are  in  this  respect  faulty,  that  they  do  no 
contemplate  any  determinate  audience;  professedly,  indeed,  they  are  pans] 
discourses ;  and  yet  they  deal  with  topics  foreign  to  the  needs  and  sympathie 
of  a  plain  rural  congregation,  sometimes  even  inaccessible  to  their  under 
standings.  Doubtless  all  farmers  would  understand  the  hunting  sermon 
but  how  many  would  enter  in  any  sense  into  the  question  of  Christ's  de 
scent  into  Hades  ?  However,  we  need  not  discuss  the  value  of  the  sermon, 
more  particularly ;  good  or  bad,  they  are  now  printed  for  those  who  wan 
them  ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  wanted  by  the  vast  majority  of  scholars- 
Hone  of  whom,  in  any  country,  but  would  put  some  value  on  the  philologies 
speculations  of  Dr  Parr — and,  according  to  their  feeling  and  taste,  all  con 
noisseurs  in  Latin  composition  would  be  glad  to  possess  so  brilliant  ai 
p.favKrfitt  in  rhetoric  as  the  Bellenden  Preface.  Thus,  therefore,  let  the  nev 
edition  stand;  reprint  all  Dr  Parr's  critical  tracts,  essays,  or  fragments,  am 
of  course,  not  omitting  (as  Dr  Johnstone  has  done,  with  no  intelligible  expli 
nation,  vol.  i.  p.  543),  the  long  investigation  of  the  word  sublime  (alread 
much  abridged  by  Dugald  Stewart),  nor  the  various  reviews  of  classics 
works  contributed  to  literary  journals  by  Dr  P. — when  they  happen  to  b< 
of  any  value.*  Even  the  letters,  when  they  discuss  critical  question* 
should  be  detached  from  the  main  body  of  miscellaneous  correspondence 
and  united  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  rest  of  the  critical  matter.  Points  o 
criticism,  it  is  true,  in  the  letters,  are  rarely  insulated  from  other  mattei 
which  would  become  irrelevant  in  its  new  situation;  but  this  objectioi 
might  be  met  by  confining  the  extracts  strictly  to  those  passages  which  ar 
critical,  and  printing  them  as  so  many  separate  notices  or  memoranda- 
under  the  title  of  Adversaria.  This  would  be  accumulated  in  one  larg 
volume,  which,  by  means  of  a  separate  titlepage,  might  be  sold  as  a  distinc 
work  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  general  one,  might  also  take  its  place  as  one  sec 
.tion  of  Dr  Parr's  general  works.  These  would  perhaps  compose  two  mor 
volumes,  each  offering  the  same  recommendation  to  separate  purchasers- 
one  being  made  up  of  the  very  elite  of  his  essays  on  political  or  moral  sub 
jects,  the  other  of  his  rhetorical  bravuras. 

. 

*  We  say  this,  because  the  review  of  Combe's  Horace,  which  Dr  Johnstone  has  pul 
lixhed,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  trifling  typographical  minutiae;  the  obscura  diligentia 
the  corrections  is  (juite  unworthy  Of  a  scholar's  pen,  and  unprofitable  to  any  class  of  readert 
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HYMN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  CHRISTIAN. 

BY'  MRS  HEMANS. 
"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  Mountains."— HOWITT'S  Book  of  the  Seatom. 

FOR  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty, 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
Thou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refuge 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  lights  must  never  die ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky  ; 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

For  the  dark,  resounding  heavens, 

Where  thy  still  small  voice  is  heard, 
For  the'  strong  pines  of  the  forests, 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirr'd ; 
For  the  storms  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master, 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights ; 
But  we  for  thy  communion 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  banners  of  the  chieftain 

Far,  far  below  us  waves ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lofty  caves ; 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 

For  the  shadow  of  thy  presence 

Round  our  camp  of  rock  outspread  ; 
For  the  stern  defiles  of  battle, 

Bearing  record  of  our  dead ; 
For  the  snows,  and  for  the  torrents, 

For  the  free  heart's  burial  sod, 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  J 
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form  of  his  labours — in  German  phrase  to  reproduce  them  in  an  umbearbei 
tung,  or  thorough  recast  on  the  Following  plan,  as  soon  as  ever  the  sale  o! 
the  present  arrangement  shall  have  -been  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  doin| 
so.  Complying  with  this  or  some  similar  proposal,  he  will  at  once  consul 
Dr  Parr's  interests  as  a  man  of  letters,  ana  will  do  that  service  to  scholar! 
which  they  have  almost  a  right  to  demand  of  him.  First  of  all,  let  the  ser- 
mons be  dismissed;  they  load  the  edition,  and  hang  heavily  upon  itscircuhv 
tion,  with  no  apparent  benefit  of  any  kind ;  none  of  them  have  ever  beei 
popular,  or  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  except  the  Spital  Sermons;  and  those  o 
course  have  a  special  privilege  of  reprieve.  The  sermons  are  liable  to  the 
continual  suspicion  of  being  in  part  only  of  Dr  Parr's  composition,  from  hie 
known  practice  (which  he  even  avowed)  of  interweaving  auxiliary  passage) 
from  divines  who  happened  to  meet  his  own  views,  or,  in  some  instances,  o 
deriving  his  whole  groundwork  from  others,  and  simply  running  variation! 
of  his  own,  many  or  few,  upon  his  adopted  theme.  It  is  possible  (but  th< 
public  are  not  aware  in  what  degree)  that  the  sermons  selected  for  publi 
cation  may  be  free  from  this  particular  objection ;  but  at  all  events,  as  ; 
body,  the  readers  of  sermons  are  too  devout  a  class  to  find  their  own  pecu- 
liar taste  gratified  in  a  collection  breathing  the  Parrian  spirit  of  religion : — 
par  czemple,  one  sermon  undertakes  the  defence  of  hunting,  and  might  verj 
properly  have  come  from  one  of  the  brilliant  brothers  of  the  Melton  Mow 
bray  establishment.  This  having  been  preached  in  the  morning,  we  see  nc 
reason  why  the  evening  service  should  not  have  brought  us  an  apology  foi 
steeple-chases — which  seem  even  19  have  the  advantage  in  this  point — thai 
such  matches  never  lose  sight  of  the  church.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  sermons 
whether  otherwise  of  merit  or  not,  are  in  this  respect  faulty,  that  they  do  not 
contemplate  any  determinate  audience;  professedly,  indeed,  they  are  parisl 
discourses ;  and  yet  they  deal  with  topics  foreign  to  the  needs  and  sympathies 
of  a  plain  rural  congregation,  sometimes  even  inaccessible  to  their  under 
standings.  Doubtless  all  farmers  would  understand  the  hunting  sermon 
but  how  many  would  enter  in  any  sense  into  the  question  of  Christ's  de 
scent  into  Hades  ?  However,  we  need  not  discuss  the  value  of  the  sermons 
more  particularly ;  good  or  bad,  they  are  now  printed  for  those  who  wan 
them  ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  wanted  by  the  vast  majority  of  scholars— 
none  of  whom,  in  any  country,  but  would  put  some  value  on  the  philologica 
speculations  of  Dr  Parr — and,  according  to  their  feeling  and  taste,  all  con 
noisseurs  in  Latin  composition  would  be  glad  to  possess  so  brilliant  ai 
tfuvirpa.  in  rhetoric  as  the  Bellenden  Preface.  Thus,  therefore,  let  the  new 
edition  stand;  reprint  all  Dr  Parr's  critical  tracts,  essays,  or  fragments,  an<! 
of  course,  not  omitting  (as  Dr  Johnstone  has  done,  with  no  intelligible  expla 
nation,  vol.  i.  p.  543),  the  long  investigation  of  the  word  sublime  (alread; 
much  abridged  by  Dugald  Stewart),  nor  the  various  reviews  of  classica 
works  contributed  to  literary  journals  by  Dr  P. — when  they  happen  to  b< 
of  any  value.*  Even  the  letters,  when  they  discuss  critical  questions 
should  be  detached  from  the  main  body  of  miscellaneous  correspondence 
and  united  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  rest  of  the  critical  matter.  Points  o 
criticism,  it  is  true,  in  the  letters,  are  rarely  insulated  from  other  matter 
which  would  become  irrelevant  in  its  new  situation ;  but  this  objectioi 
might  be  met  by  confining  the  extracts  strictly  to  those  passages  which  an 
critical,  and  printing  them  as  so  many  separate  notices  or  memoranda— 
under  the  title  of  Adversaria.  This  would  be  accumulated  in  one  larg< 
volume,  which,  by  means  of  a  separate  titlepage,  might  be  sold  as  a  distinc 
work ;  and,  by  means  of  a  general  one,  might  also  take  its  place  as  one  sec 
.tion  of  Dr  Parr's  general  works.  These  would  perhaps  compose  two  mor< 
volumes,  each  offering  the  same  recommendation  to  separate  purchasers- 
one  being  made  up  of  the  very  elite  of  his  essays  on  political  or  moral  sub 
jects,  the  other  of  his  rhetorical  bravuras. 


*  We  say  this,  because  the  review  of  Combe's  Horace,  which  Dr  Johnstone  has  pub 
lished,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  trifling  typographical  minutiae;   the  obscura  diligentia 
the  corrections  is  ^uite  uuworthy  of  a  scholar's  pen,  and  unprofitable  to  any  class  of  readers 
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HYMN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  CHRISTIAN. 

BY"  MRS   II  i:.M  VNS. 
*'  Tlvanks  be  to  God  for  the  Mountains." — HOWITT'S  Book  of  the  Seaioni. 

FOR  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty, 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
Thou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refuge 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  lights  must  never  die; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky ; 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

For  the  dark,  resounding  heavens, 

Where  thy  still  small  voice  is  heard, 
For  the"  strong  pines  of  the  forests, 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirr'd  ; 
For  the  storms  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master, 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights ; 
But  we  for  thy  communion 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  banners  of  the  chieftain 

Fai',  far  below  us  waves ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lofty  caves  ; 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 

For  the  shadow  of  thy  presence 

Round  our  camp  of  rock  outspread  ; 
For  the  stern  defiles  of  battle, 

Bearing  record  of  our  dead ; 
For  the  snows,  and  for  the  torrents, 

For  the  free  heart's  burial  sod, 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God! 
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THE  HIGHLANDER'S  RETURN. 

BY  DELTA. 

YOUNG  Donald  Bane,  the  gallant  Celt,  unto  the  wars  had  gone, 
And  left  within  her  Highland  home  his  plighted  love  alone ; 
Yet  though  the  waves  between  them  roll'd,  on  eastern  Egypt's  shore, 
As  he  thought  of  Mhairi  Macintyre,  his  love  grew  more  and  more. 

It  was  a  sullen  morning  when  he  breathed  his  last  adieu, 
And  down  the  glen,  above  his  men,  the  chieftain's  banner  flew ; 
When  bonnets  waved  aloft  in  air,  and  war-pipes  scream'd  aloud, 
And  the  startled  eagle  left  the  cliff  for  shelter  in  the  cloud. 

Brave  Donald  Bane,  at  duty's  call,  hath  sought  a  foreign  strand, 
And  Donald  Bane  amid  the  slain  hath  stood  with  crimson  brand  ; 
And  when  the  Alexandrian  beach  with  Gallic  blood  was  dyed, 
Stream'd  the  tartan  plaid  of  Donald  Bane  at  Abercromby's  side. 

And  he  had  seen  the  Pyramids,  Grand  Cairo,  and  the  bay 
Of  Aboukir,  whereon  the  fleet  of  gallant  Nelson  lay ; 
And  he  had  seen  the  Turkish  hosts  in  their  barbarian  pride, 
And  listen'd  as  from  burial  fields  the  midnight  chacal  cried. 

Yes,  many  a  sight  had  Donald  seen  in  Syrian  deserts  lone, 
To  many  a  shore  had  Donald  been,  but  none  that  matrh'd  his  own  ; 
Amid  the  dates  and  pomegranates,  the  temples  and  the  towers, 
He  thought  of  Albyn's  cliffy  huts,  begirt  with  heather  flowers. 

So  joyous  beat  the  soldier's  heart  again  from  deck  to  see, 
Rising  from  out  the  German  wave,  the  island  of  the  free; 
And  stately  was  his  step  when  crowds,  with  plaudits  from  the  main, 
Welcom'd  once  more  to  Britain's  shore  its  heroes  back  again ! 

Hush'd  was  the  war-din  that  in  wrath  from  coast  to  coast  had  roar'd, 
And  stay'd  were  slaughter's  beagle  fangs,  and  sheath'd  the  patriot  swor 
When — 'twas  the  pleasant  summer  time — arose  in  green  again, 
His  own  dear  Highland  mountains  on  the  sight  of  Donald  Bane. 

Four  years  had  lapsed  in  absence,  wherein  his  steps  had  ranged 
'Mid  many  a  far  and  foreign  scene,  but  his  heart  was  unestranged; 
And  when  he  saw  Argyle's  red-deer  once  more  from  thicket  flee, 
And  again  he  trod  Glen-Etive's  sod,  a  mountainer  was  he! 

There  stood  the  shieling  of  his  love,  beneath  the  sheltering  trees, 
Sweetsang  the  lark,  the  summer  air  was  musical  with  bees; 
And  when  he  reach'd  the  wicket  porch,  old  Stumah  fawning  fain, 
First  nosed  him  round,  then  licked  his  hand — 'twas  bliss  to  Donald  Ba 

His  heart  throbb'd  as  he  entered — no  sound  was  stirring  there, — 
And  in  he  went,  and  on  he  went,  \vhen  behold  his  Mhairi  fair ! 
Before  her  stood  the  household  wheel  unmurmurous,  and  the  thread 
Still  in  her  fingers  lay,  as  when  its  tenuous  twine  she  led. 

He  stood  and  gazed,  a  man  half  crazed — before  him  she  reclined 
In  half  unkerchief  'd  loveliness — the  idol  of  his  mind ; 
Bland  was  the  sleep  of  innocence,  as  to  her  dreams  were  given 
Elysian  walks  with  him  she  loved,  amid  the  bowers  of  Heaven  ! 
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He  gazed  her  beauties  o'er  and  o'er — her  shining  auburn  hair, 

Her  ivory  brow,  her  rosebud  mouth, her  cheek  carnation'd  fair; 

Her  round  white  arms,  her  bosom's  charms,  that,  with  her  breathing  low, 

Like  swan-plumes  on  a  ripply  lake  heaved  softly  to  and  fro. 

He  could  no  more — but,  stooping  down,  he  clasp' d  her  to  his  soul, 
And  from  the  honey  of  her  lips  a  rapturous  kiss  he  stole  : — 
As  hill-deer  bound  from  bugle  sound,  swerved  Mhairi  from  her  rest, 
It  could  not  be — oh,  yes,  'tis  he ! — and  she  sank  on  Donald's  breast. 

What  boots  to  tell  what  them  befell — or  how,  in  bridal  mirth, 
Blithe  feet  did  bound  to  music's  sound,  beside  the  mountain  hearth, 
Or  how  the  festal  cup  was  drain'd  on  hill  side  and  on  plain, 
To  the  healths  of  lovely  Mhairi,  and  her  faithful  Donald  Bane. 

. 


THE  MISER'S  GRAVE, 
BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

Sf  KXK — A  churchyard — A  deep  grave — GABRIEL  the  Seyton,  and  his 
Assistant  TEDDY,  resting  beside  it. 

GABRIEL. 

Go,  bring  the  pullies,  Teddy.    We  must  dip 
Full  five  feet  deeper.     Bargain's  bargain,  boy, 
And  mine's  a  good  one.    Bring  the  pullies,  Ted. 

TEDDY. 

Tuts !  'tis  deep  enough  already.     Wherefore  sink 
The  old  man  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ? 
He'll  ne'er  get  up  again. 

GABRIEL. 

Fool  as  thou  art, 

And  greater  I  met  never ;  thou  hast  hit 
The  Miser's  estimate,  else  I  mistake. 
He  wants  to  be  pass'd  over — quite  forgot, 
And  never  missed  amid  the  motley  throng 
At  the  great  day  of  final  retribution. 
He  deems  the  angel  of  the  resurrection 
Will  only  dig  to  such  a  certain  depth — 
No  farther. 

TEDDY. 

That's  most  odd !  Perhaps  he's  right. 

GABRIEL. 

There  you're  yourself  again  !  Dolt !  gaping  fool ! 
Fall  on  and  work.    Thought  lies  beyond  thy  grasp. 

TEDDY. 

Nay,  tell  me  all  about  it.    I  like  well 

To  hear  about  such  odd  and  foolish  people 

That  have  no  sense.    Tuts  !  what  could  the  man  mean 

To  be  a  Miser  ?  Where's  the  sense  in  that  ? 

GABRIEL. 

O  most  wise  youth  !  Most  sapient !  Most  profound  !— 
"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !"     Come,  sit  down, 
And  I  will  draw  thee  such  a  portraiture 
Of  human  nature,  as  the  like,  perhaps, 
Was  never  modelled  by  his  Maker's  image. 
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TEDDY. 

Tuts,  man !  I  know  not  that.    Pray,  wasn't  the  Devil 
Formed  by  his  Maker's  image  ? — There  I  have  you. 

[Laughs  and  rubs  his  hands, 

GABRIEL. 

A  Daniel,  as  I  live !    A  Solomon ! 

But  list  to  me,  dear  Teddy.     I  would  drive 

Something  into  your  head  that  may  avail  you. 

TEDDY. 

It  shall.    I'll  write  a  Poem  on't,  or  Play — 
Yes,  it  shall  be  a  Play — THE  MISER'S  GRAVE  ! 
That's  grand. 

[Rubbing  his  hands,  and  chuckling. 
The  title  will  secure  a  ready  market 
Into  the  Annuals.    Pringle  has  applied. 
I  don't  like  Pringle,  he's  too  finical, 
And  so  pragmatical  about  his  slaves. 
I'll  try  the  German  Shovel-board.     He  pays. 
Or  Hall — But  then  his  wife's  the  devil  there  ! 
And  Watts  is  ruin'd  by  false  self-conceit. 
THE  MISER'S  GRAVE  !  'Tis  grand  I 

[Reaching  himself. 
A  lucky  hit. 

Nay,  after  all,  I  think  I  shall  reduce  it 
Into  a  Paraphrase.    I  like  religion  best. 

GABRIEL. 

Quite  right,  profound  logician !  Stay  thy  plans 
Of  literary  glory  for  a  space ; 
And  here's  a  lesson  for  the  earth-born  worm, 
So  deep  engraven  on  the  meagre  platen 
Of  human  frailty,  so  debased  m  hue, 
That  he  who  dares  peruse  it  needs  must  blush 
For  his  own  nature.     The  poor  shrivell'd  wretch, 
For  whose  lean  carcass  yawns  this  hideous  pit, 
Had  nought  that  he  desired  in  earth  or  Heaven- 
No  God,  no  Saviour,  but  that  sordid  pelf, 
O'er  which  he  starved  and  gloated.    I  have  seen  him 
On  the  exchange,  or  in  the  market-place, 
When  money  was  in  plenteous  circulation, 
Gaze  after  it  with  such  Satanic  looks 
Of  eagerness,  that  I  have  wonder'd  oft 
How  he  from  theft  and  murder  could  refrain. 
'Twas  cowardice  alone  withheld  his  hands, 
For  they  would  grasp  and  grapple  at  the  air, 
When  his  grey  eye  had  fixed  on  heaps  of  gold, 
While  his  clench'd  teeth,  and  grinning,  yearning  face, 
Were  dreadful  to  behold.     The  merchants  oft 
Would  mark  his  eye,  then  start  and  look  again, 
As  at  the  eye  of  basilisk  or  snake. 
His  eye  of  greyish  green  ne'er  shed  one  ray 
Of  kind  benignity  or  holy  light 

On  aught  beneath  the  sun.     Childhood,  youth,  beauty, 
To  it  had  all  one  hue.     Its  rays  reverted 
Right  inward,  back  upon  the  greedy  heart 
On  which  the  gnawing  worm  of  avarice 
Preyed  without  ceasing,  straining  every  sense 
To  that  excruciable  and  yearning  core. 

Some  thirteen  days  agone,  he  comes  to  me, 
And  after  many  sore  and  mean  remarks 
On  men's  rapacity  and  sordid  greed, 
He  says,  "  Gabriel,  thou  art  an  honest  man, 
As  the  world  goes.    How  much,  then,  will  you  charge 
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And  make  a  grave  for  me,  fifteen  feet  deep  ?" — 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  when  you  require  it,  sir."— 

"  No,  no.    I  want  it  made,  and  paid  for  too ; 
I'll  have  it  settled,  else  I  know  there  will 
Be  some  unconscionable  overcharge 
On  my  poor  friends — a  ruinous  overcharge."— 

"  But,  sir,  were  it  made  now,  it  would  fill  up 
Each  winter  to  the  brim,  and  be  to  make 
Twenty  or  thirty  times,  if  you  live  long."— 

"  There !  There  it  is  !    Nothing  but  imposition ! 
Even  Time  must  rear  his  stern,  unyielding  front, 
And  holding  out  his  shrivell'd  skeleton  hand, 
Demands  my  money.    Nought  but  money !  money ! 
Were  I  coin'd  into  money  I  could  not 
Half  satisfy  that  craving  greed  of  money. 
Well,  how  much  do  you  charge  ?    I'll  pay  you  now, 
And  take  a  bond  from  you  that  it  be  made 
When  it  is  needed.    Come,  calculate  with  reason- 
Work's  very  cheap ;  and  two  good  men  will  make 
That  grave  at  two  days'  work ;  and  I  can  have 
Men  at  a  shilling  each — without  the  meat — 
That's  a  great  matter  !    Let  them  but  to  meat, 
'Tis  utter  ruin.    I'll  give  none  their  meat — 
That  I'll  beware  of.    Men  now-a-days  are  cheap, 
Cheap,  dogcheap,  and  beggarly  fond  of  work. 
One  shilling  each  a-day,  without  the  meat. 
Mind  that,  and  ask  in  reason ;  for  I  wish 
To  have  that  matter  settled  to  my  mind."— 

"  Sir,  there's  no  man  alive  will  do't  so  cheap 
As  I  shall  do  it  for  the  ready  cash," 
Says  I,  to  put  him  from  it  with  a  joke. 
"  I'll  charge  you,  then,  one-fourth  part  of  a  farthing 
For  every  cubic  foot  of  work  I  do, 
Doubling  the  charge  each  foot  that  I  descend." — 

"  Doubling  as  you  descend !     Why,  that  of  course. 
A  quarter  of  a  farthing  each  square  foot- 
No  meat,  remember !    Not  an  inch  of  meat, 
Nor  drink,  nor  dram.    You're  not  to  trust  to  these. 
Wilt  stand  that  bargain,  Gabriel  ?" — "  I  accept." 

He  struck  it,  quite  o'erjoy'd.    We  sought  the  clerk, 
Sign'd — seal'd.    He  drew  his  purse.    The  clerk  went  on 
Figuring  and  figuring.    "  What  a  fuss  you  make  ! 
'Tis  plain,"  said  he,  "  the  sum  is  eighteenpence." — 

"  Tis  somewhat  more,  sir,''  said  the  civil  clerk — 
And  held  out  the  account.    "  Two  hundred  round, 
And  gallant  payment  over."     The  Miser's  face 
Assumed  the  cast  of  death's  worst  lineaments. 
His  skinny  jaws  fell  down  upon  his  breast ; 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  dried  tongue  refused 
Its  utterance,  and  cluck'd  upon  the  gum. 
His  heart-pipes  whistled  with  a  crannell'd  sound ; 
His  knell-knees  plaited,  and  his  every  bone 
Seem'd  out  of  joint.    He  raved— he  cursed — he  wept— 
But  payment  he  refused.    I  have  my  bond, 
Not  yet  a  fortnight  old,  and  shall  be  paid. 
It  broke  the  Miser's  heart.     He  ate  no  more, 
Nor  drank,  nor  spake,  but  groan'd  until  he  died  ; 
This  grave  kill'd  him,  and  now  yearns  for  his  bones, 

TEDDY. 

Then  you  have  murder'd  him.    That's  flat,  I  tell  you, 
I  know  the  law !  If  one  man  kills  another 
By  word  of  mouth,  that's  murder  pat  I 
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I  know  the  law,  and  say  you've  murder'd  him. 
How  I  should  like  to  see  you  hung  for  it ! 

[Rubs  Ms  hands  and  laughs. 

GABRIEL. 

But  worse  than  all.    Tis  twenty  years  and  more 
Since  he  brought  home  his  coffin.     On  that  chest 
His  eye  turn'd  ever  and  anon.     It  minded  him, 
He  said,  of  death.     And  as  he  sat  by  night 
Beside  his  beamless  hearth,  with  blanket  round 
His  shivering  frame,  if  burst  of  winter  wind 
Made  the  door  jangle,  or  the  chimney  moan, 
Or  crannied  window  whistle,  he  would  start, 
And  turn  his  meagre  looks  upon  that  chest; 
Then  sit  upon't,  and  watch  till  break  of  day. 

Old  wives  thought  him  religious — a  good  man  ! 
A  great  repentant  sinner,  who  would  leave 
His  countless  riches  to  sustain  the  poor. 
But  mark  the  issue.    Yesterday,  at  noon, 
Two  men  could  scarcely  move  that  ponderous  chest 
To  the  bedside  to  lay  the  body  in. 
They  broke  it  sundry,  and  they  found  it  framed 
With  double  bottom  !  All  his  worshipp'd  gold 
Hoarded  between  the  boards !  O  such  a  worm 
Sure  never  writhed  beneath  the  dunghill's  base ! 
Fifteen  feet  under  ground !  and  all  his  store 
Snug  in  beneath  him.     Such  a  heaven  was  his. 

Now,  honest  Teddy,  think  of  such  a  wretch, 
And  learn  to  shun  his  vices,  one  and  all. 
Though  richer  than  a  Jew,  he  was  more  poor 
Than  is  the  meanest  beggar.     At  the  cost 
Of  other  men  a  glutton.     At  his  own, 
A  starveling.    A  mere  scrub.    And  such  a  coward, 
A  cozener  and  liar — but  a  coward, 
And  would  have  been  a  thief — But  was  a  coward ! 

TEDDY. 

Tuts  !  who  would  be  a  coward  ?  He  that  fears 
Aught  under  heaven,  I  count  him  not  a  man. 
I  wonder  what  could  make  the  wretch  a  coward  ? 
There  was  no  sense  in  it !  I  hate  a  coward  ! 

GABRIEL. 

And  I  despise  him.     Prithee,  Ted,  go  down 
Into  that  pit ;  let  me  remain  above. 

TEDDY. 

Why,  man,  think  you  I'm  mad  ?  If  that  there  grave 
Should  burst  in  over  me,  and  bury  me 
Alive  beneath  a  mountain,  I  know  naught 
Could  be  more  curstly  disagreeable. 

GABRIEL. 

And  yet  you  hate  a  coward  odiously  ? 

TEDDY. 

Tuts,  man  !  I  but  said  a  man  should  not 
Fear  aught  beneath  the  heavens ;  I  did  not  say 
Beneath  the  earth.     Step  down,  and  take  your  chance  ; 
You're  well  paid  for  it. — If  that  there  pit  should  burst 
Above  him  now,  it  would  be  excellent  sport ! 

[Exit  laughing,  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
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IT  was  said  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  it  has  been  repeated  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  "  that  there  was  no 
part  of  the  world  so  well-conditioned 
as  Scotland;"  none  in  which  wealth 
has  made, within  the  last  half  century, 
such  rapid  progress,  industry  so  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  and  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  has  been  so  gene- 
rally comfortable.  Political  discon- 
tent did  not  exist — the  fumes  of  Ra- 
dicalism had  been  dissipated — and 
the  labouring  classes,  comfortable 
and  prosperous,  had  ceased  to  dis- 
quiet themselves  for  the  elevation  of 
their  Whig  superiors.  The  increasing 
wealth  or  the  country  was  manifest- 
ed by  the  prodigious  augmentation 
of  the  revenue — the  tolls  of  the 
county  of  Mid-Lothian  produced  a 
larger  annual  revenue  than  the  whole 
land-tax  of  Scotland  at  the  Union ; 
and  the  clear  revenue  yielded  to  the 
Treasury  of  Great  Britain,  from  this 
northern  and  sterile  region,  was  just 
as  much  as  was  abstracted  from  the 
exchequer  of  the  empire,  by  the  fer- 
tile, populous,  and  untaxed  kingdom 
of  Ireland.*  While  the  peace  of  the 
latter  country  could  not  be  preser- 
ved by  a  garrison  of  17,000  men; 
hardly  1200  soldiers  were  station- 
ed in  Scotland,  whose  services  were 
never  required  but  for  parade  and 
reviews  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
immense  increase  of  its  manufactu- 
ring industry,  the  whole  poor's  rates 
of  the  kingdom  did  not  amount  to 
L.I 00,000  a-year.  Blessed  with  an 
admirable  and  stable  system  of  pa- 
per currency,  which  her  people  had 
the  firmness  to  rescue  from  the  grasp 
of  theoretical  politicians — the  indus- 
try and  cultivation  of  the  country 
had  steadily  and  rapidly  increased, 
even  during  the  years  of  depression 
which  followed  the  war;  and  the 
tempest  which  shook  the  country  to 
its  centre,  passed  almost  innocuous 
over  the  green  mountains  and  fer- 
tile valleys  of  Scotland. 


No  one  in  Scotland  was  thinking 
of  Reform,  except  the  Jacobins,  in 
whose  breasts  it  had  fermented  ever 
since  1793,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs,  who  clung  to  it  as  a  lever, 
whereby,  in  periods  of  excitement, 
to  rouse  the  spirit  on  which  they 
hoped  to  rise  into  power.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  country  who  is  not 
perfectly  aware  of  that  fact.  No  pe- 
titions on  Reform  were  presented  to 
Parliament — no  public  meetings  on 
the  subject  were  held  in  the  country. 
Even  the  democratic  press  but  sel- 
dom reverted  to  the  hopeless  topic. 
The  Whig  leaders  in  Parliament, 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  assembly 
are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  this  country,  have 
indeed,  for  party  purposes,  asserted 
the  reverse,  and  the  popular  orators 
have  re-echoed  the  cry;  but  there  is 
no  man  who  will  support  the  propo- 
sition in  private  and  rational  conver- 
sation on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  king- 
dom when  the  Reformers  took  it  in 
hand.  Blessed  with  the  most  perfect 
health,  it  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  physician — it  is 
now  threatened  with  convulsions 
from  the  arts  of  the  empiric. 

The  Reformers,  if  they  have  done 
nothing  more,  have  at  least  succeed- 
ed in  rousing  the  lower  orders  in 
Scotland  against  the  higher.  The 
ruinous  distinction  of  Patrician  and 
Plebeian,  almost  extinct  since  the 
year  1793,  has  been  revived  with  re- 
doubled force,  by  the  violence  and 
intemperance  of  the  latter  party- 
civil  discord,  hitherto  unknown,  has 
broke  forth  since  the  passions  of  the 
people  were  roused  by  the  prospect 
of  political  power;  and  the  happy 
appearance  of  an  united  people  is 
exchanged  for  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  one-half  of  the  citizens  arm- 
ed against  the  other. 

First,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate 
of  the  Political  Union  Society,  the  po- 


*  The  land-tax  of  Scotland  was  L.  47, 000.  The  tolls  of  Mid-Lothian  are  now  L.  48,000. 
The  clear  annual  revenue  remitted  from  Scotland  is  L.  4,2 00,000.  The  charges  of  Ireland, 
including  the  interest  of  its  debts,  are  L.  4,300,000,  over  and  above  the  whole  trifling  ro 
v.-nue  rased  in  that  island. 
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pulace  of  the  metropolis  resolved  to 
have  an  illumination  in  honour  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Not  a  single  dragoon  was  at  Piers- 
hill  barracks.  The  idea  of  military 
force  being  required  at  Edinburgh, 
had  never  occurred  till  the  country 
had  been  agitated  by  the  reformers. 
The  magistrates,  destitute  of  any 
force,  either  to  stem  the  torrent  or 
preserve  the  public  peace,  were  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Concession  and 
conciliation  were  tried  to  their  full- 
est extent  to  the  sovereign  multi- 
tude ;  not  a  soldier  was  on  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  that  night;  the  yeo- 
manry even  were  not  called  out ;  the 
boasted  civic  virtues  of  the  Scotch 
workmen  were  allowed  a  fair  theatre 
for  their  display. ,  The  consequence 
was  that  a  lawless  rabble,  consisting 
of  many  thousand  persons,  traversed 
all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
for  several  hours,  demolishing  the 
windows  of  every  person  who  did 
not  choose  to  light  up  in  honour  of 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution : 
seven  hundred  of  the  best  houses  in 
Edinburgh  were  assailed  by  the  mob, 
and  damage  to  an  immense  amount 
inflicted.  The  result  was  a  stronger 
demonstration  against  Reform  than 
the  most  numerously  signed  petition 
could  have  been:  the  windows  of 
every  house  of  respectability  in  the 
metropolis,  not  connected  with  ad- 
ministration, were  destroyed.  Even 
those  of  the  heads  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  Church,  totally  unconnected 
with  party,  and  known  only  to  the 
people  by  their  extensive  benefac- 
tions, were  demolished ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  the  proprietors  of  the 
few  houses  which  were  spared,  slunk 
from  the  wondering  gaze  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  under  the  feeling  so 
well  expressed  by  Mr  Windham, — 
"  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  these  wretches." 

Next  came  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber for  the  city.  The  inhabitants, 
duly  warned,  by  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, of  the  consequences  of  con- 
cession to  the  populace,  now  resol- 
ved to  defend  themselves  against  the 
rabble.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  en- 
rolled themselves  as  special  con- 
stables, and  the  magistrates,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  activity,  made 
dispositions  for  the  public  defence. 
The  reformers,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, unless  by  means  of  intimidation 


and  violence,  issued  placards,  calling 
on  the  special  constables  not  to  act 
under  the  magisterial  authority ;  and 
though  some  of  them  were  weak 
enough  to  obey  the  mandate,  their 
place  was  more  than  supplied  by 
hundreds  of  resolute  young  men 
who  determined  to  preserve  the  city 
from  insult.  No  efforts  were  spared 
to  sway  the  electors ;  but,  to  their 
eternal  honour,  they  remained  true 
to  their  country.  Their  fellow-citi- 
zens will  not  easily  forget  the  intre- 
pidity and  patriotism  of  this  inde- 
pendent body,  whom  neither  the 
"  Civium  ardor  prava  jubentium," 
nor  the  "  Vultus  instantis  Tyranni," 
could  swerve  from  their  duty ;  and 
who,  in  a  moment  of  unexampled  ex- 
citation, rescued  the  electors  of  Edin- 
burgh from  the  reproach  of  being  ei- 
ther accessible  to  ministerial  influ- 
ence, or  intimidated  by  popular  fury. 
Enraged  at  being  thus  disappoint- 
ed, the  populace  vented  their  animo- 
sity upon  every  one  who  had  dis- 
charged his  duty  among  the  electors. 
The  Lord  Advocate,  proceeding, 
doubtless,  on  the  well-known  facility 
with  which  the  leaders  of  the  people 
can  always  moderate  their  passions, 
and  of  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  given  such  signal  proof,  desired 
the  mob  to  be  peaceable  and  go 
home,  and  publicly  declared  that  he 
had,  from  confidence  in  their  mode- 
ration, countermanded  the  dragoons, 
whom  their  menacing  appearance 
had  induced  the  magistrates  to  sum- 
mon to  their  aid.  The  mob  assailed 
the  Lord  Provost,  after  beating  down 
his  attendants,  as  he  was  walking 
home,  on  the  North  Bridge,  from  the 
election;  and,  with  loud  cries  of 
"  Burke  him,  Burke  him"  tried  to 
lift  him  upon  the  parapet,  to  throw 
him  over  a  height  of  ninety  feet.  With 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  no  small  physical  strength, 
as  well  as  courage,  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  himself  from  his  perilous  si- 
tuation ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  gen- 
tlemen who  witnessed  the  outrage  got 
him  placed  in  a  shop,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  hours,  assailed  by 
a  furious  rabble,  who  could  not  be 
overcome  till  the  military  were  called 
forth.  The  whole  remainder  of  the 
night  was  a  scene  of  such  disgraceful 
contests  as  have  not  been  witnessed 
in  Edinburgh  since  the  Porteous  Mob. 
In  every  street  the  constabulary  force, 
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of  whom  above  1000  were  in  readi- 
ness, were  all  engaged  with  the  rab- 
ble for  hours  together,  and  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the 
military  and  yeomanry,  preserved  the 
city  from  becoming  a  prey  to  devas- 
tation. The  commander  of  the  po- 
lice was  beat  down,  and  nearly  kill- 
ed. Upwards  of  a  third  of  the  con- 
stables and  yeomanry  were  wound- 
ed ;  and  but  for  their  resolute  con- 
duct, the  metropolis  would  have  been 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  an  infu- 
riated multitude. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  these 
local  details.  These  scenes  of  riot  and 
disorder  were  not  the  result  of  any  pe- 
culiar cause.  They  were  the  "  First 
Fruits  of  Reform,"  and  as  such,  in- 
terest every  community  threatened 
with  the  excitation  of  the  same  pas- 
sions. The  scenes  elsewhere  in 
Scotland  were  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. At  Dundee,  the  magistrates 
were  overpowered,  the  constables 
defeated,  the  Police  jail  broken  open, 
and  all  the  prisoners  liberated.  With 
a  sagacity  which  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  moment  of 
exultation,  the  reformers  burnt  the 
police-books,  thereby  destroying  all 
record  of  previous  convictions  for 
theft.  At  Glasgow,  and  all  the  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  the  tri-coloured  flag 
was  openly  paraded,  and  this  emblem 
of  blood  and  crime  waved  above  no 
less  than  sixty  of  the  crowds  who 
traversed  the  streets  of  the  western 
metropolis. 

Such  is  the  state  to  which,  in  the 
space  of  six  months,  the  prospect 
•even  of  Reform  has  reduced  this 
once  happy  and  united  country. 

The  late  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  W. 
Rae,  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Scotch,  in  the  great  towns, 
were  not  capable  of  bearing  political 
excitation,  and  that  riot  and  blood- 
shed would  inevitably  ensue.  Never 
was  a  declaration  which  excited  more 
i  ndignation  among  the  populace,  upon 
the  principle,  it  is  probable,  of  "  the 

freater  the  truth  the  greater 'the  li- 
el."  They  held  meetings  to  "  repel 
the  foul  aspersion ;"  made  loud 
speeches  in  favour  of  themselves  and 
each  other;  vaunted  their  modera- 
tion and  peaceable  demeanour ;  and 
on  the  very  first  occasion  broke  out 
into  the  very  excesses  which  had 
been  foretold  by  those  who  knew 
them  best. 


The  state  of  the  representation  in 
Scotland  has  been,  perhaps,  more 
the  subject  of  ignorant  and  unfound- 
ed invective  than  any  other  topic 
connected  with  Reform.  That  it 
cannot  be  what  is  represented,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  under  it 
the  country  has  made  more  rapid 
strides  in  wealth,  comfort,  and  intel- 
ligence, than  any  nation  in  the  world 
during  the  same  period;  certainly 
ten  times  greater  than  any  of  the 
states  which  have  been  visited  with 
the  triple  curse  of  innovation,  revo- 
lution, and  experimental  constitution! 
during  its  steady  and  unbroken  im- 
provement. 

The  representation  in  the  counties 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  Every  person  who  has 
land  to  the  amount  of  L.400  a-year 
of  valued  rent,  holding  of  the  crown, 
or  40s.  of  old  extent,  (an  old  valua- 
tion,) has  a  vote.  The  practical  re* 
suit  of  this  is,  that  the  majority  in 
number  and  value  of  the  holders  of 
the  soil  return  the  member. 

It  is  the  grossest  fallacy  to  assert, 
that  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
ties is,  in  great  part,  in  the  hands  of 
parchment  voters,  who  have  no  real 
interest  in  the  land.  The  reverse  is 
well  known  to  every  man  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  such  an  assertion  would 
never  have  been  hazarded,  but  be- 
fore an  assembly  unacquainted,  from 
distance,  with  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
The  persons  who  influence  the  re- 
turns are  the  great  landed  proprie* 
tors,  who  split  the  superiorities  of 
their  estates,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is 
to  say,  constitute  voters  for  every 
L.400  of  valued  rent  on  their  estates, 
while  they  themselves  hold,  under 
them,  the  real  property  of  the  lands. 
In  some  instances  these  votes  are 
put  up  to  sale,  and  purchased  by  the 
highest  bidder ;  but,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  they  are  retained  for 
the  relations  or  connexions  of  the 
family,  on  account  of  the  value  which 
is  attached  to  political  influence. 
Thus  the  great  landholder  takes  the 
field  with  his  parchment  voters,  just 
as  the  English  proprietor  appeal's  at 
the  poll  at  the  head  of  his  tenantry  ; 
and  the  return,  in  reality,  in  both 
countries,  depends  upon  the  same 
interests.  The  body  of  the  people 
have  as  little  to  say  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  appears  at  the 
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head  of  one  thousand  tenants,  and 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  with  fifty 
voters  on  his  estates. 

In  boroughs,  the  misrepresenta- 
tion put  forth  is  at  least  as  great. 
They  are  usually  held  forth  as  exclu- 
sively and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  interest,  by  the  corpora- 
tion electing  their  successors.  This 
is  a  total  mistake.  A  part  only  are 
elected  by  their  predecessors,  and 
the  remainder,  who  constitute  a  large 
proportion,  are  elected  annually  by 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  trades 
to  which  they  belong.  Thus  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Town  Council,  or  the 
electors,  consists  of  thirty-three  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  fourteen  are  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  votes  of  the  whole 
members  of  the  incorporated  trade 
to  which  they  respectively  belong — 
so  that  that  part  01  the  representation 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  popular.  And 
that  the  part  elected  by  their  prede- 
cessors is  not  inaccessible  to  popular 
opinion,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that  several  of  the  boroughs  in  Scot- 
land— as,  for  example,  the  districts  of 
Ayr,  Lanark,  Anstruther,  &c.— have 
actually  returned  reforming  members, 
though  they  are  well  aware  that  the 
effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  will  be  to 
annihilate  their  political  power. 

Thus  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  are 
divided  between  the  aristocratic  and 
democratic  interests  in  the  propor- 
tion, generally,  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen to  fourteen.  And  is  not  that 
the  case  with  every  assembly  of 
representatives,  from  the  House  of 
Commons  downward,  in  the  king- 
dom ?  The  Reformists  exclaim  against 
the  boroughs,  because  they  are  not 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Radi- 
cal faction,  —  because  their  whole 
members  are  not  revolutionary  in  their 
tendency,  upon  exactly  the  same 
principle  on  which  they  inveigh 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  it  has  refused  to 
sacrifice  the  constitution. 

Much  is  said  about  the  corruption 
of  the  Scotch  boroughs ;  but  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  an  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  large 
numbers  of  corruptible  electors  ?  Are 
the  English  contested  elections  in 
open  places  so  very  pure  ?  Are  Li- 
verpool, East  Retford,  or  Gram- 
pound,  models  of  the  disinterested 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen  ?  In 
the  former  of  these  towns,  there  was 


more  bribery  during  the  last  election, 
than  in  all  the  borouyhs  of  Scotland 
in  half  a  century.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous, aud,  being  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  must  for  ever 
remain  the  same.  Where  the  elect- 
ive franchise  is  conferred  on  a  set  of 
men  who,  from  their  station  in  life, 
are  accessible  to  bribes,  as  all  the 
populace  of  great  cities  are,  the  more 
you  extend  the  right  of  voting,  the 
more  you  augment  the  evils  of  cor- 
ruption. Liverpool  was  disgraced 
by  an  hundred  times  as  much  bribe- 
ry as  the  worst  Scotch  borough,  be- 
cause it  contained  two  hundred  times 
as  many  corruptible  voters. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  system  of 
Scotch  borough  election  is  perfect ; 
we  do  not  deny  that  it  would  admit 
of  improvement.  But  what  we  con- 
tend for  is,  an  improvement  very 
different  from  what  the  Reformers 
propose.  If  any  change  is  introdu- 
ced, it  should  be,  not  to  lower,  but  to 
raise,  the  qualification  of  the  voters ; 
and  instead  of  vesting  the  return  ex- 
clusively in  the  magistrates  and  de- 
legates of  trades,  to  confer  it  upon 
the  real  proprietors  of  houses  of  a 
high  value.  If  every  proprietor  of  a 
house  of  the  value  of  L.I 00  a-year, 
yearly  rental,  were  vested  with  a  vote, 
the  intelligence  and  property  of  the 
boroughs  would  be  fairly  represent- 
ed. We  should  not  have  the  slight- 
est fear  of  the  results  of  an  election 
founded  on  such  a  basis.  With  such 
interests  to  suffer  from  reckless  inno- 
vation, or  be  swept  away  in  revolu- 
tion, the  rejection  of  the  Reform  can- 
didate would  be  certain  in  every  bo- 
rough in  Scotland. 

The  reformers  place  their  whole 
hopes  upon  the  degradation  of  the 
franchise.  They  are  perfectly  aware, 
that,  if  the  property  and  intelligence 
of  the  country  is  allowed  to  prepon- 
derate, the  rejection  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  Scotland  at  least,  would  be 
certain.  What  has  occurred  here, 
since  it  was  first  broached,  has  de- 
monstrated this  to  the  most  incre- 
dulous. Almost  all  the  counties 
have,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Ministers,  petitioned  against  the 
bill,  by  a  majority,  at  an  average,  of 
two  to  one.  In  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates, the  most  intelligent  profes- 
sional class  in  the  country,  the  Re- 
formers, after  exhausting  the  whole 
influence  of  Ministers,  thought  it 
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prudent  not  to  try  their  strength.  In 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  a  most 
numerous,  opulent,  and  spirited 
body,  they  experienced  a  signal  de- 
feat ;  the  anti-reformers  having  out- 
voted them,  upon  a  meeting  called 
by  themselves,  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-seven.  The  anti-reform  pe- 
tition sent  up  from  Edinburgh,  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  metropolis, 
whose  fortunes  were  not  bound 
up  with  the  reform  administration. 
The  petition  got  up  on  the  other 
side,  from  a  few  great  towns,  embra- 
ced the  mere  rabble  ;  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  even  below  the 
L.10  voter:  in  fact,  mere  paupers 
and  day-labourers.  One  fact  will 
sufficiently  demonstrate  this.  The 
L.10  votes  would,  in  Edinburgh, 
bring  up  8000  electors  to  the  poll, 
and  the  reform  petition  was  signed 
by  30,000.  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that,  if  Ministers  had  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  division  of  the  landed 
estates  in  the  country,  the  petition 
would  have  soon  obtained  100,000 
signatures. 

Conscious  that  both  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  is 
decidedly  against  them,  the  reform- 
ers rest  entirely  upon  the  rabble, 
whom  it  will  bring  up  to  the  poll, 
well  knowing  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  lower  orders,  who  have  nothing 
to  lose,  will  always  support  every 
advance  towards  an  Agrarian  law 
and  abolition  of  taxes.  They  stre- 
nuously contend  for  a  bill  which 
will  deliver  over  the  country,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  their  violence.  We 
do  not  say  the  authors  of  the  bill  in- 
tended this :  we  are  confident  they 
did  not :  but  we  do  say,  that  it  was 
framed  by  them  in  utter  ignorance  of 
its  practical  effects  in  this  part  of  the 
island ;  and  is  now  supported  here 
by  the  radicals,  in  perfect  knowledge 
of  its  consequences.  It  well  becomes 
the  Scotch  members  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  its  provisions ;  if 
the  bill  passes  into  a  law,  all  the 
horrors  of  popular  licentiousness 
may  speedily  be  anticipated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  declares  that 
every  person  shall  be  qualified  to 
vote  for  counties,  who  "  shall  be  the 
actual  owner  on  a  complete,  perma- 
nent, and  indefeasible  title  of  land, 
or  of  a  dwelling-house  within  such 
county,  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten 
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pounds."  This  single  clause  at  one 
blow  annihilates  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country. 

The  paramount  importance  of  this 
clause  to  the  landed  interest  of  this 
country,  can  only  be  appreciated, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  Scot- 
land, during  the  last  fifty  years, 
there  have  sprung  up  a  host  of  small 
proprietors,  or  feuars,  as  they  are 
called,  in  all  the  thriving  villages 
and  small  towns,  all  of  whom  will 
be  brought  in  to  vote  for  the  county 
members.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Buc 
cleuch,  with  his  L.I 50,000  a-year, 
will  have  one  vote,  and  two  hundred 
feuars,  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  in 
the  town  of  Dalkeith,  will  possess 
the  same  influence.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  whose  political  weight  in 
Lanarkshire  has  long  been  so  con- 
siderable, will  be  extinguished  by 
the  house-proprietors  within  a  mile 
of  his  palace-gate ;  and  woe  to  the 
Whig  influence  in  the  west,  the  mo- 
ment they  strive  to  coerce  the  popu- 
lar passions  which  they  have  awa- 
kened ! 

It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Peers 
by  Lord  Haddington,  that  there  are 
35,000  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland, 
of  the  value  of  L.10  and  upwards. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  ; 
and  if  the  Reform  Bill  was  founded 
on  such  a  basis,  it  only  shows  on 
what  inaccurate  information  it  was 
framed.  Such  estimates  framed  on 
the  returns  of  the  tax-office,  are  no- 
toriously and  universally  defective 
in  all  the  country  districts,  and,  in 
fact,  everywhere  but  in  the  metro- 
polis. Of  this  we  need  not  give  a 
stronger  proof,  than  that  the  house- 
duty  of  Edinburgh  is  within  a  trifle 
as  large  as  that  of  the  tvhole  remain- 
der of  Scotland.  Such  is  the  fortu- 
nate supineness  of  tax-gatherers  at 
a  distance  from  headquarters ;  and 
the  happy  ignorance  of  the  power  of 
taxation  in  remoter  districts !  We 
are  perfectly  confident  that  the  in- 
habited houses,  of  the  value  of  L.  1 0 
and  upwards,  will  turn  out  to  be  at 
least  100,000,  and  this  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  following  grounds  : 

1 .  It  has  been  ascertained  by  ac- 
curate calculation,  that  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  worth  L.10  and 
upwards  a-year,  in  Edinburgh,  is 
above  8000.  Edinburgh  contains, 
without  Leith,  about  130,000  souls  ; 
ajid  Scotland  probably  2,500,000 
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Supposing  the  proportion  to  be  the 
same  over  the  whole  country,  there 
would  be  above  150,000  houses  in 
Scotland  worth  LJO  and  upwards. 

2.  The  same  result  is  arrived  at 
from  a  different  process.  There 
are,  at  an  average,  five  persons  to  a 
family,  therefore  the  population  of 
2,500,000  should,  according  to  this 
rule,  be  lodged  in  500,000  houses. 
Considering  the  rent  which  the  poor 
pay  for  the  most  inconsiderable  and 
wretched  dwellings,  we  are  confi- 
dent that,  out  of  500,000  houses,  at 
least  150,000  will  turn  out  of  the 
value  of  L.10  yearly  and  upwards. 
Every  body  knows  that  there  is 
hardly  a  gentleman's  servant  in  Edin- 
burgh, possessing  a  house  of  his 
own,  who  does  not  inhabit  a  house 
of  this  value ;  and  so  well  was  this 
understood,  that  there  was  hardly 
one  of  that  class  who  did  not  sign 
the  Reform  petition. 

But  suppose  that  one-fifth  of  the 
inhabited  houses,  or  100,000,  only 
are  worth  L.10  a-year,  what  a  pro- 
digious mass  of  voters  must  this 
bring  up  to  the  poll  in  all  the  coun- 
try districts !  How  are  the  landed 
interest  to  withstand  this  sudden  in- 
flux of  electors,  over  whom  they 
have  no  sort  of  influence  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly notorious,  and  no  one  in  Scot- 
land disputes  the  fact,  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Edinburghshire  will  be  re- 
turned by  the  feuars  in  Dalkeith, 
Gilmerton,  and  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis;  that  of  Lanark  by  the 
feuars  of  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  and 
the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow ;  and 
all  the  other  counties  in  the  same 
manner. 

Now  the  class  in  whom  the  coun- 
ty representation  is  thus  vested,  are 
not  only  those  over  whom  the  land- 
lords have  no  influence,  but  they 
are  those  whose  interests  are  adverse 
to  those  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
This  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion. The  feuars  and  shopkeepers, 
in  the  villages  and  small  towns,have 
no  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  land- 
ward district  which  surrounds  them, 
it  is  with  the  great  cities  that  they 
are  connected;  and  accordingly  they 
all  have  forwarded,  on  different  occa- 
sions, petitions  against  the  corn  bill. 
Now  what  is  to  come  of  the  landed 
interest,  when  they  are  thus  deliver- 
ed over  to  their  enemies  ? — when  the 
very  representation  intended  to  sup- 


port their  interests  are  returned  by 
the  preponderating  multitude  of  their 
opponents  ? 

But  the  supporters  of  the  bill  rest 
on  the  clause  giving  aright  of  voting 
to  tenants,  under  a  nineteen  years' 
lease,  of  farms  to  the  value  of  L.50 
a-year  or  upwards,  as  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  extraordinary  ad- 
dition thus  made  to  the  weight  of 
the  manufacturers.  To  understand 
how  completely  fallacious  this  view 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a  fact 
perfectly  notorious  in  Scotland,  but 
not  generally  known  to  the  south  of 
the  Tweed,  that,  in  no  part  of  the 
country  are  such  farms  as,  under  the 
act,  would  create  a  vote,  now  at  all 
common.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the 
remote  and  ill-cultivated  districts, 
where  the  farmers  have  no  capital, 
and  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  little 
farmers,  or  crofters,  as  they  are  called, 
the  farms  are  chiefly  under  that  sum ; 
and  that  in  the  better  quarters,  the 
tenantry,  panic-struck  by  the  exces- 
sive variations  of  price  and  general 
depression  which  have  prevailed  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  will  not  take  a 
farm  for  a  longer  period  than  seven, 
or  at  most  nine  years.  There  is  no 
practical  agriculturist  in  Scotland 
who  is  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

To  illustrate  the  probable  working 
of  the  bill,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  an  examination  was  recently 
made  of  the  circumstances  of  twelve 
of  the  principal  estates  in  Mid-Lo- 
thian, comprising,  among  others, 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  Mr  Ramsay  of  Barn- 
ton,  and  many  others,  with  a  view  to 
discover  what  number  of  voters 
would  be  qualified  on  their  proper- 
ties. The  valued  rent  of  the  whole 
taken  together  was  L.47,000  a-year; 
and,  as  this  was  the  rate  fixed  above 
a  century  ago,  it  may  safely  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  real  rent  must  be  at 
least  L.90,000  a-year  at  this  time. 
The  number  of  tenants  qualified  to 
vote  on  these  great  properties,  taken 
together,  was  only  72;  being  the 
number  of  voters  whom  L.720  a-year 
of  house  property  in  the  villages 
would  produce.  That  is,  L.90,000 
a-year  of  landed  property  produces 
the  same  number  of  voters  as  L.720 
a-year  of  house  owners.  Supposing 
that  18  voters  are  constituted  among 
the  proprietors  of  the  land,  to  add  to 
the  72  among  their  tenants,  the  sura 
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total  will  be  00  votes  for  L.00,000 
a-year  landed,  and  72  for  L.720  a- 
year  of  house  property.  In  other 
words,  the  weight  given  to  the  house 
is  an  hundred  times  as  yreat  as  that 
awarded  to  the  lauded  property, 
eveu  after  they  have  mustered  their 
whole  qualified  tenantry  to  their  sup- 
port ! 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  more  on 
this  point.  Nothing  can  be  clearer, 
than  that  the  landed  interest  is,  under 
these  clauses,  utterly  merged  in  the 
preponderating  influence  ot  the  house 
owners,  and  that  henceforth  they  will 
lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  po- 
pulace, composing  an  adverse  class 
m  society. 

In  towns,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  alarming. 
The  clause  on  this  subject  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  every  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered,  as  herein 
directed,  and  thereafter  to  vote  at 
elections  for  any  of  the  boroughs  or 
towns,  or  districts  of  boroughs,  here- 
in-before  mentioned,  who,  when  he 
claims  to  be  registered,  shall  have 
been,  for  six  months  immediately 
preceding,  and  shall  then  be  in  the 
actual  personal  occupancy,  either  as 
proprietor  or  as  tenant,  upon  a  writ- 
ten title  of  possession,  of  a  dwelling- 
house  within  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough or  town,  of  the  annual  value  of 
ten  pounds  :  Provided  always  that  it 
shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  said 
value,  that  the  house  so  possessed  is 
actually  rented  at,  and  has  truly  paid 
that  or  a  larger  sum,  or  stands  rated 
to  the  king's  or  to  local  taxes  at  not 
less  than  the  said  sum,  and  has  truly 
paid  all  such  rates  and  taxes."  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  this 
clause  is  only  a  step  removed  from 
universal  suffrage. 

The  important  points  to  be  here 
observed  are,  1.  That  the  right  of 
voting  is  given  to  the  tenant  as  well 
as  owner  of  a  L.10  house.  2.  That 
the  value  is  to  be  taken  by  the  rating 
in  the  King's  books,  or  the  rent  ac- 
tually paid  for  the  subject.  We  do 
not  know  what  class  this  clause  may 
bring  up  to  the  polls  in  England; 
but  in  Scotland  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  a  large  proportion  of 
it  will  be  the  most  profligate  and 
venal  set  of  men  in  existence.  Take, 
for  example,  Glasgow,  where  the 
labours  of  the  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent Mr  Cleland  have  furnished  a 


mass  of  statistical  information  unpa- 
ralleled in  any  other  part  of  the  island. 
It  appears,  from  the  tables  collect- 
ed by  this  indefatigable  compiler, 
that  every  fourteenth  house  in  Glas- 

§ow  is  a  public-house  ;  while,  in  Lon- 
on,  the  proportion  is  only  one  in 
fifty-six.  This  deplorable  fact  was 
publicly  noticed  by  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  at  his  address  to  the  Glasgow 
assize  in  autumn  1826,  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  crime  in  its  depraved  po- 
pulation. But  it  bears  now  upon  a 
more  important  matter  even  than  the 
increase  of  human  delinquency. 

Supposing  that  the  proportion 
formerly  stated  holds  good,  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  inhabited  houses  are  of 
the  value  of  L.I 0  a-year  and  upwards, 
and  if  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole 
are  public-houses,  it  follows  that  the 

Kroportion  of  houses  creating  a  free- 
old  qualification,  which  are  public- 
houses,  must  be  five-fourteenths,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole.  It 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  in  a  great 
town  like  Glasgow,  every  public- 
house  is  rented  at  least  at  L.10  a- 
year ;  so  that  they  will  all  confer  a 
freehold  qualification. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  brothels 
in  Glasgow  are,  at  least,  half  as  nume- 
rous as  the  public-houses;  there  is  no 
person  practically  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  ei- 
ther from  the  punishment  of  crime, 
or  the  relief  of  sickness,  who  is  not 
aware  of  that  fact.  In  truth,  where 
the  lower  classes  of  the  houses  are 
filled  with  whisky  shops,  the  upper 
stories  are  generally  tenanted  by 
lodgers  of  tins  infamous  description. 
And  that  they  are  generally  above 
a  rental  of  L.10  a-year  is  certain. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  brothels  to 
be  as  numerous  as  public-houses, 
the  electors  of  Glasgow  will  stand 
thus: 

Inhabited  houses,  -  40,000 
One-fifth  above  L.10  yearly,  8000 
Public-houses,  l-14th,  2850 

Brothels,  1-28  th,      -        -       1425 

In  other  words,  4275  electors  out  of 
8,000,  will  be  ale  and  brothel-house 
keepers :  in  other  words,  the  most 
dissolute  and  profligate  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  is  the  constituency  into  whose 
hands  the  Reform  Bill  will  deliver  the 
country. 
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In  small  boroughs,  although  the 
morals  are  not  so  depraved  as  in 
those  of  great  sinks  of  corruption, 
the  class  of  electors  will  be  almost  as 
dangerous.     The  L.10  householders 
in  the  small  manufacturing  towns, 
are  in  great  part  imbued  with  the 
most  democratic  spirit.  Destitute  of 
property;  having  nothing  to  lose  tfy 
convulsion  ;    paying  their  rent  by 
means  of  rooms  let  to  lodgers ;  feed- 
ing incessantly  on  the  revolutionary 
press,  many  of  them  are  precisely  the 
class  who,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the 
most    dangerous  m   manufacturing 
states.  Their  habits  in  Airdrie,  Kirk- 
intilloch,  Paisley,  and  Kilmarnock,  on 
the  west:  in  Montrose,  Forfar,  and 
Dundee,  on  the  east,  are  such  as  to 
give  no  hope  of  a  rational  exercise  of 
the    elective  franchise.      Spending 
their  surplus  wages  too  frequently  in 
debauchery  ;  assembling  in  evening 
clubs,  for  the  perusal  of  the  radical 
newspapers;   interrupting  draughts 
of  sedition,  by  potations  of  spirits ;  a 
large  proportion  of  the   manufactu- 
ring classes  in  the  manufacturing  bo- 
roughs of  Scotland,  have  fallen  as  low 
in  the  scale  of  being  as  any  class  of 
men  of  whom  history  makes  mention. 
There  are  doubtless  many  worthy  and 
virtuous  citizens  among  this  body ; 
but,  in  general  measures,  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  majority  must 
l>e  considered.     There  is  not  in  the 
world  a  more  intelligent,  prudent, 
and  well-doing  peasantry  than  the 
rural  labourers  over  the  whole  coun- 
try :  there  is  not  a  more  ignorant,  pro- 
fligate,self-sufficientclas»thanalarge 
proportion  of  its  interior  shopkeep- 
ers, and  manufacturing  operatives. 

There  is  no  man  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the 
urban  population  of  Scotland,  that 
will  not  corroborate  these  remarks. 
Most  of  all  is  it  known  to  the  su- 
preme criminal  and  local  Judges, 
and  all  whose  professional  duties 
have  rendered  them  conversant  with 
the  progress  of  crime.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  common  delusion  on  the 
subject  should  be  dispelled,  and  that 
the  real  character  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  electors,  to  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  deliver  over  the  country, 
should  be  generally  known.  Their 
habits  may  be  judged  of  by  a  single 
fact.  From  10  to  20,000  persons  in 
Glasgow  get  drunk  every  Saturday 
evening:  they  are  drunk  OT  drink- 


ing all  Saturday  night  and  Sunday, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Monday,  and 
they  return  to  their  work  pale,  squa- 
lid, and  exhausted,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing; 

This  is  not  matter  of  speculation. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  ot 
police  commissioners  chosen  by  the 
suffrage  of  all  the  L.  10  householders ; 
and  it  is  well  known  both  who  con- 
stitute the  immense  majority  at  such 
elections,  and  what  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  candidates  who  are  returned. 
The  elections  are  so  completely  over- 
powered by  the  low  householders, 
that  few  respectable  citizens  think  of 
using  their  suffrage;  and  the  commis- 
sioners chosen  in  this  manner,  are  of 
such  a  character,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  patriotic  individuals, 
who,  for  the  public  good,  undertake 
the  duty,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  get  any  gentleman  to  be- 
long to  the  establishment.    Ask  any 
householder  of  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow, and  he  will  give  this  account  of 
the  state  of  the  police  elections  in 
these  cities;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  horror  to  its  respectable  inha- 
bitants, to  have  the  elections  of  Par- 
liament placed  on  the  same  footing. 
Even  in  the  small  rural  boroughs, 
such  as  Perth,  Inverness,  Elgin,  Had- 
dington,  &c.  the  character   of    the 
lower  orders,  though  incomparably 
higher  than  the  manufacturing  towns, 
is  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  their 
exercise   of   the   elective   franchise 
either  safe  or  desirable.  The  ancient 
prudence  and  sagacity  of  the  Scotch 
character,  is  there  fast  giving  way  to 
those  two  grand  corrupters  of  hu- 
manity, the  love  of  whisky  and  the 
love  of  power.  Instead  of  assembling 
in  the  evening  for  family  worship  in 
separate  families,  or  reading  books 
of  rational  information,  or  religious 
instruction,  their  leisure  hours  and 
spare  wages  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  ale-house  and  the  newspapers. 
Little  clubs  of  three  or  four  assemble 
nightly  in  every  village,  to  read  aloud 
the  radical  press.     Their  minds  ne- 
cessarily become  tainted  by  the  mass 
of  infidelity,  sedition,  abuse,  and  ig- 
norant assertion  which   it  contains. 
That  fatal  measure,  more  calamitous 
to  Scotland  than  all  the  burdens  of 
the  war,  which  Mr  M'Culloch  and 
the  Edinburgh   Review   persuaded 
the  late  administration  to  adopt,  the 
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reduction  of  the  duties  on  whisky, 
has  done  more  to  corrupt  them  than 
centuries  of  civilisation.  The  radi- 
cal publisher  and  the  distiller  thrive 
in  the  midst  of  the  progressive  ruin 
of  public  morals.  The  Bible  is  fast 
yielding  to  the  daily  press :  Informa- 
tion has  vanished  before  intoxication : 
allied  to  sedition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  infidelity  on  the  other,  educa- 
tion is  rapidly  undermining  the  once 
stable  foundation  of  Scottish  virtue. 

The  daily  press,  servilely  fawning 
on  the  career  of  revolution,  tells  us 
none  of  these  things.  The  radical 
journals  are  loud  in  the  praise  of 
their  principal  purchasers,  the  work- 
ing classes.  Their  violence  is  ex- 
cused or  concealed;  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  the  theme  of 
universal  applause.  How  exactly  do 
these  violent  acts,  coupled  with  this 
servile  adulation,  remind  us  of  the 
sinister  commencement  of  the  re- 
volutionary servility  of  the  French 
journals.  These  facts  are  so  contrary 
to  what  once  was  the  character  of 
the  Scotch  urbane,  and  what  still  is 
the  character  of  its  rural  population, 
that,  however  well  known  to  all  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  lower 
classes  in  the  Scotch  cities,  it  is  not 
likely  to  obtain  general  credit  with 
those  in  whose  hands  its  destinies 
are  now  placed.  It  shall  be  our  im- 
portant duty,  from  time  to  time,  to 
state  such  facts  on  this  subject,  as 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous, 
that  our  statements  are  not  over- 
charged. 

The  L.£0  votes  given  to  the  tenant- 
ry are  neither  a  boon  nor  a  privilege 
to  that  class.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  great  advantage  of  that  merito- 
rious body,  that  it  is  withdrawn  from 
all  collision  with  the  landlords  j  and 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are 
not  injured  by  electioneering  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that,  from  the  universal  aver* 
sion  to  long  leases  in  all  the  impro- 
ved and  improving  districts,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  falling  to  the  agricultural 
class  under  this  clause  will  be  very 
inconsiderable.  In  the  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  district  of  East  Lothian 
there  will  be  hardly  160  votes.  But 
it  may  easily  be  anticipated,  that 
when  the  landlords  find  themselves 
beat  down  and  outvoted  at  all  the 
elections  bv  the  houseowners  in  the 


counties,  they  will  be  compelled,  in 
their  own  defence,  to  multiply  rotes 
on  their  estates.  The  evil  of  nominal 
freehold  qualifications, now  so  loudly 
complained  of,  will  be  renewed  on  a 
far  greater  scale,  and  with  more  per- 
nicious effect.  Ten-pound  house- 
owners  will  be  multiplied  like  the 
ten-pound  freeholders  in  Ireland,  to 
counterbalance  the  ruinous  influence 
of  the  feuars  and  small  shopkeepers. 
Little  feus  and  houses  will  be  in- 
creased for  electioneering  purposes, 
and  the  land  ultimately  overspread 
with  an  indigent  beggarly  popula- 
tion, as  in  that  unhappy  country. 

Nor  will  the  condition  of  the  te- 
nantry be  less  injured  by  their  un- 
happy connexion  with  political  con- 
tests. Whatever  standard  is  ulti- 
mately fixed  on  for  a  freehold  quali- 
fication, farms  of  that  description 
will  be  augmented  for  the  purpose  of 
influence.  How  adverse  soeverto  the 
increase  of  agriculture,  how  destruc- 
tive soeverto  the  independence  of  the 
farmer,  they  will  be  generally  adopt- 
ed. The  landlords  will  find  that  it  is  the 
only  means  of  averting  destruction. 
In  this  way,  the  farmers,  now  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  their  multifarious 
and  important  rural  labours,  will  be 
involved  in  the  tempestuous  sea  of 
politics.  Leases  will  be  shortened 
or  lengthened,  not  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  cultivator  or  the  state 
of  prices,  but  the  subsisting  law  in 
regard  to  freehold  qualifications ;  and 
the  fatal  contest  will  begin,  now  so 
fiercely  raging  in  the  sister  island, 
between  private  interest  and  politi- 
cal passion.  The  popular  demago- 
gues, totally  regardless  as  they  gene- 
rally are  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
people,  will  urge  them  to  resist  the 
hateful  domination  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil ;  the  good  understanding 
and  kindly  feeling,  now  so  generally 
established  between  them,  will  be 
destroyed ;  reckless  ambition  will 
triumph  as  in  Ireland  by  the  sacrifice 
of  private  happiness ;  and  a  contest- 
ed election,  preceded  by  disgraceful 
bribery,  will  be  followed  by  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle  cf  ejected  tenants, 
weeping  families,  and  destitute  emi- 
grants. 

The  tenantry  of  Scotland,  distin 
guished  above   almost  every  other 
class  by  their  good  sense  and  saga- 
city, and  uuinfected  as  yet  by  the 
fatal  contagion  of  great  cities,  have 
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clearly  perceived  these  truths.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  admi- 
nistration and  of  the  radical  press, 
they  have  hardly  anywhere  respond- 
ed to  the  call  for  petitions.  The 
agricultural  class,  it  may  with  confi- 
dence be  affirmed,  are  adverse  to 
the  conferring  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise on  themselves.  They  know 
well  what  it  has  done  for  Ireland  ; 
they  see  in  the  multitude  of  Irish 
poor  by  whom  they  are  overwhelm- 
ed, the  dismal  consequences  of  the 
extension  of  political  agitation  to  the 
rural  districts. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
disastrous  than  the  effects  of  sha- 
king, by  political  convulsion,  the  ru- 
ral tenantry.  Who  formed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state  during  the  radical 
times  in  1820,  when  the  standard 
of  revolt  was  displayed  in  Bridge- 
tori,  and  100,000  weavers  in  the  west 
were  ready  to  rise  in  open  revolt  ? 
The  yeomanry  of  the  agricultural 
counties,  who  turned  out  with  an 
alacrity  in  defence  of  their  countiy, 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded 
by  regular  troops  trained  to  assemble 
daily  at  their  trumpet  call.  If  this 
class,  too,  are  to  be  involved  in  poli- 
tical agitation,  what  bulwark  remains 
to  protect  the  cause  of  order  from 
the  increasing  ambition  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes  ?  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  by  their  remote  situation, 
secluded  life,  and  tranquil  labours, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  neces- 
sarily withdrawn  from  the  fever  of 
democratic  passion.  The  example 
of  Ireland  proves  the  reverse.  What 
is  the  situation  of  the  remote  and 
agricultural  county  of  Clare?  An 
insurgent  peasantry, landlords  driven 
into  the  cities  to  save  their  lives,  the 
soil  turned  up  and  destroyed  by  re- 
bels; twelve  cold-blooded  murders 
perpetrated  in  open  day  within  a  few 
weeks  by  wretches  still  at  large 
among  their  kindred  peasantry;  jury- 
men who  cannot  venture  to  meet  at 
the  assizes  ;  witnesses  not  daring  to 
come  forward  from  the  terror  of  death. 
What  has  produced  this  deplorable, 
this  unexampled  state  of  things  ?  The 
subdivision  of  farms,  and  increase  of 

Eaupers,  consequent  upon  the  free- 
olas  of  the  tenantry ;  the  agitation 
of  politics;  the  election  of  O'Connell. 


Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Scottish  character,  if  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  causes,  is  any 
proof  against  similar  desolating  po- 
litical frenzy.  The  agitation  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Covenant  proves 
the  reverse.  If  we  would  seek  for  a 
parallel  to  the  distracted  state  of  the 
Irish  tenantry,  we  must  recur  to 
the  ruinous  divisions  of  this  country, 
after  the  great  rebellion  had  stirred 
up  the  passions  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Slow  to  immerse  in  political 
contests, the  Scottish  peasantry ,when 
once  roused,  either  by  political  or 
religious  fanaticism,  are  the  last  in 
the  world  to  lay  it  down.  The  old 
leaven  of  the  covenant — the  memory 
of  Bothwell  Brig — the  preachings  at 
Ayr  Moss,  still  work  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  western  peasantry.  If  their 
plunge  into  the  sea  of  politics  once 
fairly  rouses  and  exasperates  the 
tenantry  of  Scotland,  the  fatal  poison 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  expel- 
led for  two  centuries. 

"  The  Americans,"  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  a  most  competent  observer, 
"  will  never  rival  England,  either  in 
agriculture  or  manufactures.  The 
never-ending  agitation  of  politics — 
the  incessant  turmoil  of  elections,fills 
the  heads  of  the  people  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  Instead  of  at- 
tending to  their  business,they  are  con- 
stantly going  to  the  corners  of  streets 
to  put  pebbles  into  ballot-boxes"  * 
Such  is  the  result  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions upon  a  great  scale.  The 
consequences  of  this  ruinous  distrac- 
tion of  thought,  are  not  as  yet  felt  in 
that  great  continent,  from  the  bound- 
less field  for  industry  and  facility  of 
obtaining  subsistence  which  pre- 
vails. But  they  may  be  anticipated, 
when  employments  begin  to  be  filled 
up,  and  the  pressure  for  food  begins. 
But  what  would  they  be  in  an  old 
country  such  as  Scotland,  with  all 
employments  filled  up,  with  the 
pressure  of  domestic  taxation,  and 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  competition? 
They  may  easily  be  anticipated — 
they  are  the  same  which,  in  all  ages, 
have  followed  tho  uncalled-for  ex- 
tension of  political  power  to  the 
people — diminished  employment— 
increasing  distress — the  destruction 
of  the  first  class  of  innovators  by  the 
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multitude  whom  they  have  deluded 
— the  establishment  of  democratic 
tyranny,  from  the  general  suffering 
which  has  roused  every  labouring 
man  into  action. 

The  evils  of  bribery,  hitherto  com- 
paratively unfelt  in  this  part  of  the 
island,  will,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, spread  with  unheard  of  velocity. 
Struggling  for  existence  with  a  nu- 
merous and  audacious  democratic 
faction, Wealth  and  Property  will  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  field.  Bri- 
bery, as  at  Liverpool,  must  be  con- 
ducted on  the  largest  scale.  It  will 
emerge  from  the  precincts  of  the 
Town  Council,  to  stalk  through  eve- 
ry street  and  alley  of  Scotland.  The 
passion  for  power  among  the  popu- 
lace must  be  combated  by  their 
thirst  for  gold — the  rival  corrupters 
of  human  nature  must  be  arrayed  in 
hostility  against  each  other,  but  with 
combined  injury  to  the  deluded  mul- 
titude. And  the  people  will  be  de- 
moralized equally  by  their  supporters 
and  their  seducers.  While  the  de- 
mocratic press  fans  the  flame  of  po- 
pular ambition,  commercial  wealth 
will  poison  the  fountain  of  public 
virtue ;  and  the  Constitution,  hither- 
to securely  based  on  the  property 
and  intelligence  of  the  country,  will 
vibrate  between  the  influence  of  sel- 
fish corruption,  and  the  fury  of  ple- 
beian ambition. 

Nor  is  the  actual  violence  to 
which  these  contested  elections  will 
give  rise,  the  least  formidable  con- 
sideration in  the  new  constitution, 
with  which  we  are  threatened.  Eng- 
land hitherto  has  only  known  Scot- 
land as  a  quiet  unobtrusive  province 
of  the  empire,  which  took  nothing 
from  the  national  strength,  and 
largely  poured  the  fruits  of  its  in- 
dustry into  the  national  exchequer. 
We  shall  see  how  long  this  state  of 
things  will  continue — how  long  a 
garrison  of  1200  men  will  suffice 
for  the  reformed  kingdom.  The 
riots  and  devastation  have  alrea- 
dy been  mentioned  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  contest  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  have  exhibited  similar  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  intimidation  and 
violence.  At  Lauder,  one  of  the  elec- 
tors was  forcibly  carried  off,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  whole  civil  force  of 
Berwickshire,  at  the  door  of  the 
court-house,  the  sheriff  and  Lord 
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Maitland  knocked  down,  and  the 
election,  which  ran  to  within  one  vote, 
carried  by  open  violence.  At  Forfar, 
on  the  last  election,  the  reforming 
candidate,  the  Lord  Advocate,  was 
so  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  multitude  arrayed  against  him- 
self, that  he  sent,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  Perth  for  dragoons,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles;  although 
the  same  learned  functionary,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  riots 
against  his  adversaries,  thought  fit  to 
order  them  to  leave  the  town.  The 
radicals  of  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and  all 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
country,  were  assembled,  by  printed 
placards,  at  Stirling  on  the  day  of 
election,  to  intimidate  the  freehold- 
ers from  voting  for  the  anti-reform 
candidate ;  and  the  admirable  firm- 
ness and  dispositions  of  the  sheriff 
only  preserved  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion. If  such  is  the  state  of  mat- 
ters even  where  the  lower  orders 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  so  lit- 
tle influence,  and  where  no  interest 
of  theirs  is  at  issue,  what  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  elective  franchise 
is  so  immensely  extended,  and  when 
bands  of  the  rural  tenantry  inarch 
into  the  towns  to  meet  the  manufac- 
turers in  a  contest  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  laws,  or  other  subjects 
intimately  connected  with  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  every  elector  ? 
They  know  little  of  thefervidum  Sco- 
torum  ingenium  who  can  anticipate 
any  thing  but  bloodshed  and  civil  dis- 
sension from  such  a  collision.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  to  say,  Scotland 
must  learn  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
freemen.  We  may  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  the  county  of  Clare 
in  the  course  of  the  apprenticeship. 
If  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  com- 
pelled to  swallow  a  dangerous  medi- 
cine, it  is  little  consolation  to  him  to 
be  informed,  that,  after  years  of  suf- 
fering and  misery,  he  may  regain  the 
healthful  state  which  he  had  lost. 

The  confiscation  of  property  con- 
sequent on  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  Scotland  is  another  most 
serious  consideration,  which  has 
never  met  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. There  are  thirty  counties  in 
the  kingdom,  and  their  united  free- 
holders amount  to  about  2500  per- 
sons. Supposing  each  vote  to  be 
worth  L.800,  which,  on  an  average, 
it  certainly  is,  since  in  Lanarkshire 
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and  Mid-Lothian  they  have  been 
sold  for  L.1500  and  L.2000  each,  the 
amount  of  property  vested  in  these 
freeholds  is  L.2,000,000.  The  whole 
of  this  property  is  threatened  with 
destruction ;  for  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  from  the  day  that  the  L.10  voters 
are  admitted,  no  freehold  will  be 
worth  any  thing.  Here,  then,  is  an 
equalizing  measure,  which,  delibe- 
rately and  without  compensation,takes 
L.2,000,000  sterling  from  the  higher 
orders,  to  divide  it  among  the  lower. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such  a 
glittering  boon  before  their  eyes, 
there  were  numerous  signatures  from 
the  working  classes  to  the  Reform 
petitions. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  palpable 
injustice  of  such  a  proceeding  to  say, 
that  individual  interest  must  fre- 
quently give  way  to  the  public  good. 
So  it  undoubtedly  must.  But  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  uniformly  hitherto 
has  been  the  practice  to  make  a  pro- 
per compensation  to  the  suffering 
party.  Thus,  when  it  was  deemed 
expedient,  from  their  obvious  bad 
consequences,  to  abolish  the  herita- 
ble jurisdiction  of  particular  families, 
in  1745,  due  compensation  was  made 
by  Government  to  the  parties  who 
formerly  possessed  them.  Even  after 
the  heats  and  animosities  of  the  re- 
bellion, the  doctrine  was  not  then 
acted  upon,  that  private  rights  are 
to  be  invaded  on  considerations  of 
public  utility,  without  compensation 
to  the  suffering  party.  In  all  bills 
for  canals,  roads,  harbours,  or  other 
public  works,  when  private  property 
is  invaded  or  deteriorated,  compen- 
sation is  uniformly  provided.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  fanatical  supporters 
of  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  to 
promulgate,  for  a  reforming  adminis- 
tration to  act  upon,  such  a  principle. 

The  mode  of  obviating  this  injus- 
tice is  obvious.  Let  those  who  ac- 
quire a  privilege  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  pay  for  it.  "  Let  the 
100,000  voters,  to  whom  a  privilege 
is  to  be  extended  for  the  first  time, 
compensate  those  who  lose  it,  or 
whose  property  is  so  much  dete- 
riorated as  to  be  of  no  value.  If  the 
reformers  really  are  anxious  for  po- 
litical power,  and  do  not  make  it  a 
pretence  for  putting  their  hands  in 
their  neighbours'  pockets,  let  them 
submit  to 'this  sacrifice.  Men  who 
are  clear  for  depriving  their  oppo- 


nents of  L.800  each,  can  make  no 
reasonable  objection  iQ  being  called 
on  themselves  to  pay  L.20. 

This  consideration  points  out  the1 
utter  inconsistency  of  those  who  stig- 
matize as  inter estedo\\  the  anti-reform 
petitions,  because  they  sprfrfg  from 
persons  threatened  with  loss,  and? 
hold  up  as  disinterested  all  thost^ 
which  emanate  from  classes  pro- 
mised a  gain — that  is,  the  victims  of 
spoliation  are  grossly  interested,  be- 
cause they  strive  to  save  themselves 
from  loss ;  the  supporters  of  it  per- 
fectly pure,  because  they  strive  to 
possess  themselves  of  their  neigh- 
bour's property.  Henceforth,  the 
highwayman  will  be  deemed  wholly 
disinterested— the  robbed  traveller 
the  selfish  party. 

If  this  great  measure  of  spoliation, 
under  pretence  of  the  public  good, 
is  once  admitted,  what  limits  can  be 
assigned  to  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple ?  If  titles  of  honour  are  assailed, 
how  are  they  to  be  maintained  after 
the  grand  precedent  in  the  case  of 
the  elective  franchise  ?  If  the  church 
is  made  the  next  victim,  the  princi- 
ple now  admitted  is  of  irresistible 
application.  If  the  fundholder  is 
threatened  on  the  principle  of  an 
"  equitable  adjustment,"  that  is,  the 
confiscation,  as  in  revolutionary 
France,  of  half  his  property,  what 
line  can  be  drawn  between  his  case 
and  that  of  the  sacrificed  freeholder  ? 
If  the  estates  of  the  nobility  are  se- 
lected, they  will  seek  in  vain  for  a 
distinction  between  their  case  and 
that  of  the  original  voters.  C'est  le. 
premier  pas  qui  coute  in  politics,  as 
well  as  in  morals ;  every  subsequent 
step  is  easy,  after  the  original  injus- 
tice of  sacrificing  individuals  to  the 
public  is  admitted.  There  will  ne- 
ver be  wanting  multitudes  who  call 
themselves  the  public,  and  who  are 
willing  to  vindicate  the  robbery  of 
their  neighbours  under  the  specious 
title  of  the  general  good. 

Another  point  deserving  of  espe- 
cial consideration  in  the  Scotch  bill, 
is  the  new  and  alarming  preponde- 
rance given  to  the  manufacturing  over 
the  landed  interest,  not  only  in  the 
composition  of  the  freeholders,  but 
the  actual  number  of  the  represent- 
ed places.  At  present  there  are  30 
county  and  15  borough  members. 
By  the  bill,  there  are  to  be  28  county 
and  22  borough,  members.  On  what 
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principle  is  this  alarming  dispropor- 
tion between  the  representation  of 
the  two  classes  vindicated  ?  Is  it  said 
that  the  manufactures  and  wealth  of 
the  cities  have  enormously  increased? 
so  they  have ;  but  the  increase  of  the 
agriculture  and  the  landed  rent  has 
been  at  least  as  great.  Such  an  in- 
crease may  be  a  ground  for  increa- 
sing the  representation  of  both  inte- 
rests in  Parliament ;  it  can  be  none 
for  enlarging  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  The  real  reason  may 
probably  be  found  in  a  different 
cause  :  the  experienced  tendency  of 
the  boroughs  to  the  innovating,  of  the 
counties  to  the  conservative  side. 

In  truth,  there  is  but  one  part  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which  we  approve, 
and  that  is  the  clause  giving  five  ad- 
ditional representatives  to  Scotland; 
and  the  only  objection  we  have  to  it 
is,  that  it  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  It  is  clear,  that,  both  with  re- 
ference to  its  population  and  wealth, 
Scotland  is  extremely  under-repre- 
sented. The  population  of  Scotland 
is  now  2,500,000 ;  that  of  England 
and  Wales  probably  15,000,000.  In 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, therefore,  there  should  be  one- 
sixth  of  the  members  returned  for 
the  one  country  as  the  other;  where- 
as the  members  of  Scotland  are  45, 
and  those  of  England  500 ;  in  other 
words,  above  eleven  times  as  great. 
The  clear  revenue  yielded  by  Scot- 
land to  the  treasury  of  the  empire  in 
1814,  was  L.4,500,000,  independent 
of  the  Scottish  duties  paid  in  Lon- 
don, which  brought  it  to  L.5,000,000; 
that  of  England,  L.S  6,000,000.  In 
this  proportion,  therefore,  the  Scot- 
tish representatives,  instead  of  45, 
should  be  72.  If  innovations  are  to 
be  practised  on  the  Constitution, 
here  is  a  change  founded  injustice, 
injurious  to  no  interest,  threatening 
to  no  class  of  society.  Nor  need 
the  precedent  be  dreaded  as  applied 
to  Ireland.  When  that  island  yields 
as  large  a  surplus  revenue  to  the 
empire  as  Scotland,  let  her  prefer 
her  claims  for  an  extended  repre- 
sentation ;  but  not  till  then. 

In  the  proposed  disfrauchisement 
of  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and 
Bute,  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  the  sitting 
members  are  on  the  anti-Reform 
side.  Dumbarton  returns  Lord  W. 
praham,  and  has  petitioned  against 
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Reform ;  Bute,  Sir  William  llae,  and 
has  done  the  same;  Selkirk,  Mr 
Pringle  of  Whytbank,  the  tried 
friend  of  the  Constitution ;  Peebles, 
Sir  George  Montgomery,  also  an 
anti-Reform  member.  In  this  dis- 
franchisement,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  blow  aimed  at  the  political 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  members  are  to  be  given  to 
Dundee,  the  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  last 
election,  and  to  Leith,  of  old  esta- 
blished radical  celebrity. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  disfranchisement  of  these  rural 
districts  by  the  scantiness  of  their 
population.  By  the  last  returns  the 
population  of  the  threatened  counties 
stands  as  follows : — '  • 


Dumbartonshire, 
Peebles, .    .    .    . 


27,000 
10,000 


while  the  county  of  Rutland,  which, 
under  the  new  bill,  is  to  have  four 
members  between  the  county  and  the 
borough,  has  only  a  population  of 
18,000  souls. 

In  estimating  also  the  consequence 
of  this  great  change,  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  litigation  concerning  the 
small  votes  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Every  man  practically  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Scotland,  is  aware  of  their  extraordi- 
nary predilection  for  forensic  dispute, 
and  that  the  chief  duty  of  every  honest 
legal  practitioner  is  to  moderate  the 
litigious  propensities  of  his  clients. 
The  astounding  facts  that  there  are 
annually  determined  in  the  Sheriff 
Courts  of  Scotland  no  less  than20,000 
causes,  being  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  in  the  whole  Courts  of  Re- 
cord over  all  England;  and  that  in 
the  Small  Debt  Court  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  there  are  determined 
besides,  from  GOOO  to  8000  annually, 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  \hefervidum  Sco- 
torum  ingenium  has  flowed  into  these 
new  and  bloodless  channels.  If 
100,000  votes  are  to  be  added  to 
Scotland,  with  the  keenness  of  con- 
tested elections,  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  consequences  of  such  an 
extraordinary  stimulus  to  the  liti- 
gious passions  of  the  lower  orders. 
Of  no  value  to  their  superiors,  these 
votes  will  be  of  prodigious  conse. 
3  P 
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quence  to  them  ;  and  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  many  years  will  be  squan- 
dered in  lawsuits  in  which  they  have 
no  practical  interest,  but  into  which 
they  have  been  plunged  by  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  their  demagogues. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  deciding 
on  these  votes,  a  new  and  most  for- 
midable power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  an  officer 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  enacted  "  That  the  judgment  of 
the  Sheriff  shall,  as  long  as  it  stands, 
be  conclusive  of  the  claimant's  right 
to  be  registered  and  vote ;  provided 
always  that  it  shall  be  competent  for 
any  claimant  who  is  rejected  to  sub- 
mit his  claim  to  the  re-consideration 
of  the  Sheriff,  and  to  require,  if  so 
advised,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  any 
disputed  facts :  provided  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Sheriff  may  be 
brought  under  review  by  summary 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Session :  but 
provided  also,  "  that  no  alteration  of 
the  Sheriff's  judgment  shall  affect  the 
merits  of  any  election  actually  com- 
pleted and  carried  through  before  the 
date  of  such  alteration,  except  in  so 
far  as  effect  may  be  given  to  such  al- 
teration by  any  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  The  result  of 
this  is,  1.  That  the  judgment  of  the 
Sheriff  is  final  unless  the  costs  of  a 
lawsuit  in  the  Court  of  Session  are 
incurred,  which  may  be  on  an  ave- 
rage L.60  in  each  case.  2.  That  if  the 
Sheriff's  judgment  is  not  reversed 
before  the  election  is  completed,  the 
vote,  how  bad  soever,  must  stand  for 
the  successful  candidate,  unless  an 
expenditure  of  L.2000  is  incurred  in 
petitioning  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  either  view  it  is  evident  that  a 
most  formidable  power  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sheriff,  who,  though 
generally  a  legal  practitioner  of  re- 
spectability, is  certainly  appointed 
by  Ministers,  and  as  certainly  looks  to 
them  for  ulterior  promotion. 

"  If  I  wished,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  "  to  reduce  the  most  flourish- 
ing province  of  my  dominions  to 
utter  sterility,  I  could  not  take  so 
effectual  a  course  as  by  putting  it  for 
a  few  years  into  the  hands  of  philoso- 
phers." "  If  an  empire,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  were  made  of  adamant,  it 
would  be  pounded  to  dust  by  the  po- 
litical economists."  The  experience 
of  what  we  have  suffered,  and  are 
likely  to  suffer,  from  the  speculative 


men  of  our  own  country,  gives  no 
reason  to  hope  that  Great  Britain 
forms  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  political  economists  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  incessantly  urged 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  whis- 
ky ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  late  ad- 
ministration yielded  to  the  clamour. 
The  "  Giant  Smuggler,"  it  was  said, 
would  thus  be  demolished  :  Spirits, 
from  being  so  common,  would  cease 
to  be  so  much  prized,  and  public 
morality  be  improved  by  the  change. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  annually  in  Scot- 
land rose,  at  once,  from  2,400,000  to 
5,600,000  gallons;  crime  in  every 
quarter  was  doubled ;  habits  of  in- 
toxication spread  to  a  degree  almost 
incredible.  Five  thousand  men  were 
saved  from  demoralization  on  the 
Highland  frontier,  and  500,000  were 
plunged  into  it  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  a  blow  given  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people  more  serious  than 
it  has  received  since  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy. 

Incessant  were  the  clamours,  nu- 
merous the  arguments,  great  the  exer- 
tions, directed  from  the  same  jour- 
nal, against  the  banking  system  of 
Scotland.  During  the  panic  follow- 
ing the  great  bankruptcy  of  1825, 
these  principles  were  embraced  by 
Administration.  A  system,  convict- 
ed of  no  weakness,  bringing  on  no 
disaster;  which,  without  risk,  qua- 
drupled the  capital  of  the  country ; 
under  which  the  invaluable  habits  of 
saving  and  frugality  had  spread  to  an 
unparalleled  extent  among  the  poor, 
was  threatened  with  destruction. 
Here,  fortunately,  the  good  sense  of 
the  Scottish  nation  averted  the  mis- 
fortune :  the  people  rose  as  one  man 
against  the  threatened  change,  and  a 
calamity,  greater  than  ever  was  in- 
flicted by  philosophy  on  mankind, 
was  kept  at  a  distance  by  those  whom 
its  professors  affected  to  despise. 

It  is  from  the  same  quarter,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  principles, 
that  we  are  now  threatened  with  a 
subversion  of  the  constitution.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  system  by  men  of 
tried  ability,  known  eloquence,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  is  a  striking 
proof  how  different  a  thing  it  is  to 
censure  others  and  to  act  ourselves  ; 
how  perilous  are  the  experiments  of 
speculative  men  on  human  institu- 
tions, and  how  wide  is  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  elegant  critique  or  fo- 
rensic effusions,  and  a  profound  ac- 
Suaintance  with  the  springs  of  pub- 
c  felicity. 

The  election  of  Cambridge  has  de- 
monstrated the  opinion  on  reform  of 
the  men  of  the  highest  acquirement 
in  England  of  Whig,  that  of  Oxford, 
of  the  same  class,  of  Tory  principles. 
The  vote  on  the  Timber  question  de- 
monstrated the  feelings  of  the  well- 
informed  of  the  commercial  class : 
the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  of  the 
landed  aristocracy,  on  the  same 
changes.  The  great  majority  of  the 
education,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  is  firmly  united  against 
the  bill.  Nevertheless,  the  open 
elections  have  almost  everywhere,  in 
England,  gone  in  its  favour.  This 
is  not  surprising.  The  proposed 
change  has  roused  the  lower  orders 
in  a  body  against  the  higher  ;  the 
sway  of  learning,  the  respect  to  cha- 
racter, the  weight  of  thought,  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  is  no  longer  felt. 
Dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  political 
power,  the  multitude  have  every- 
where revolted  against  those  who 
have  hitherto  swayed  their  opinions. 
The  county  freeholders  conceived 
that,  in  voting  for  a  reform  candi- 
date, they  were  voting  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes  and  taxes;  the  boroughs, 
for  a  free  trade  in  corn,  a  large  share 
of  political  power,  and  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  The  pros- 
pect of  these  boons  was  immediate ; 
the  King,  they  were  told,  favoured 
the  changes;  and,  within  three  months 
of  a  reformed  Parliament  meeting, 
all  would  be  accomplished.  Under 
the  combined  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings, a  majority  will  certainly  be  re- 
turned in  Parliament  for  the  proposed 
changes.  We  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  this ;  it  is  what  we  always 
foresaw  would  follow  the  prospect  of 
success  to  popular  ambition. 

"  II  existe,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  deux  sortea  de  revolutionaries :  les 
uns  desireiit  la  revolution  avec  la 
liberte ;  c'est  le  tres  petit  nombre  : 
les  autres  veulent  la  revolution  avec 
le  pouvoir  ;  c'est  1'immense  majori- 
te"."*  In  these  words  of  one  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  public  con- 
vulsions, is. to  be  found  the  secret  of 


the  success  of  the  reforming1  party  in 
England  in  the  recent  elections.  It  is 
not  the  love  of  liberty  which  is  roused ; 
that  is  already  fully  enjoyed :  it  is  the 
passion  for  power, — and  that,  like 
every  other  passion,  is  insatiable,  and 
goes  on  increasing,  till,  by  excess  of 
enjoyment,  it  destroys  itself. 

While  such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
elections  wherever  popular  ambition 
or  intimidation  could  be  exerted  in 
England,  very  different  has  been  the 
spectacle  presented  in  Scotland.  In 
some  places,  no  doubt,  by  the  force 
of  violence,  carrying  off  electors,  or 
other  unworthy  engines,  the  choice 
has  fallen  on  reforming  members ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  conservative  party, 
against  all  the  weight  of  adminis- 
tration, has  been  most  remarkable. 
Scotland  will  shew  a  majority  of 
three  to  two  in  the  next  Parliament 
against  Reform. 

The  difference  between  the  result 
of  the  appeal  in  the  two  countries  is 
very  remarkable,  and  corroborates, 
in  the  most  signal  manner,  an  obser- 
vation made  in  the  last  Number  of 
this  series — viz.  that  electors  have  no 
disposition  to  resist  an  extension  of 
their  franchise  to  a  more  numerous 
class  below  themselves,  unless  it  is 
confined  to  those  who  really  are  pos- 
sessed of  property  and  education, 
and  who  will  lose  something  by  such 
an  extension.  Accordingly,  the  Scotch 
electors,  men  of  education,  and  capa- 
ble of  discerning  consequences,  and 
of  property,  and  capable  of  losing 
something,  are  as  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  lower  classes,  as  the  English  are 
favourable  to  such  a  change. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  and,  being 
founded  in  the  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society,  must  remain 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
Substantial  interest  is,  in  the  end,  the 
governing  principle  of  all  men.  The 
wealthy  elector,  therefore,  who  has 
much  to  lose,  naturally  resists^ ;  the 
poor  elector,  who  has  every  thing  to 
gain,  as  naturally  supports  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  He  finds,  by- 
experience,  that  he  gains  no  imme- 
diate or  visible  advantage  by  siding 
with  the  conservative,  while  he  is 
promised  the  substantial  fruits  of  po- 


*  De  la  Restauration,  p.  9, 
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pular  sovereignty  by  inclining  to  the 
other  party.  By  resisting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  the  humble 
elector  is  not  immediately  benefited  ; 
whereas  his  popular  coadjutors  as- 
sure him,  that,  by  joining  their  ranks, 
and  admitting  them  to  his  privileges, 
the  great  boon  of  liberation  from  tax- 
es and  tithes,  and  all  the  sweets  of 
popular  sovereignty,  will  be  gained 
to  the  people.  The  result  of  the 
elections  in  the  two  countries  clearly 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  these  prin- 
ciples. '  y.. 

Now,  observe  what  an  overwhelm- 
ing argument  this  furnishes  against 
the  whole  Reform  Bill.  The  evils 
of  universal  suffrage  are  universally 
admitted;  but  the  reformers  assert 
that  this  Bill  will  raise  up  an  effec- 
tual barrier  against  its  dangers,  be- 
cause it  will  cause  all  the  voters,  a 
million  strong,  to  range  themselves 
on  the  side  or  order  against  any  far- 
ther extension  of  the  suffrage.  But 
how  is  such  a  consequence  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  present  result  of 
the  English  elections  ?  Why  do  not 
the  40s.  freeholders  resist  as  sturdily 
any  intrusion  of  strangers  into  their 
ranks  as  the  L.400  Scotch  electors  ? 
The  reason  evidently  is,  that  they 
make  common  cause  with  the  demo- 
cracy, throw  overboard  the  influence 
of  their  landlords,  and  propose  to  re- 
cruit their  ranks  from  the  unrepre- 
sented classes,  because  by  so  doing, 
they  will  get  the  whole  power  of 
sovereignty  into  their  own  hands  ; 
and  in  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  tax- 
es, and  the  division"  of  church  pro- 
perty, secure  the  substantial  fruits  of 
popular  victory. 

In  a  similar  crisis,the  new  voters  will 
do  the  same.  Finding  that  they  have 
gained  nothing  by  all  the  changes, 
till  taxes  and  tithes  are  abolished,  they 
will  all  join  the  L.5  householders,  and 
the  universal  suffrage  men,  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  object.  Govern- 
ment will  then  find  that  the  new  vo- 
ters, instead  of  being  true  to  the 
cause  of  order,  are  a  clear  addition 
to  the  forces  of  revolution  and  an- 
archy. 

"  The  power  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment," says  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey 
in  his  younger  days,  "  is  a  power 


essential  to  the  existence  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  safety  of  the  crown ; 
but  it  is  one  extremely  liable  to  abuse. 
By  threatening  a  dissolution  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  executive  can  obtain 
the  votes  of  many  who  are  placed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  ordinary 
influence;  and  by  appealing  to  the 
people  at  the  moment  of  some  violent 
outcry,  Ministers  can  avail  themselves 
of  a  popular  delusion  spread  by  them- 
selves.*— "All  plans  of  reform  hither- 
to exhibited,  are  liable  to  the  insur- 
mountable objection  of  beginning  by 
pulling  down  the  constitution  as  it 
at  present  stands,  and  then  proposing 
to  build  another  fabric  entirely  new, 
and  on  a  plan  wholly  different,  and 
of  the  convenience  or  beauty  of 
which  no  man  can  possibly  judge 
from  experience.  Why  should  we 
not  go  gradually  to  work  in  this  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  legislation,  cau- 
tious in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  concern,  and  the  dangerof  com- 
mitting a  mistake."  f — "  It  is  not  by 
mere  popular  clamour,  or  the  shouts 
or  hisses  of  an  ignorant  and  disor- 
derly mob,  but  the  deep,  the  slow, 
and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  enlightened  part  of  the 
community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free 

nation  should  be  ultimately  guided.J" 
— "  No  man  can  deny  that  it  would 
be  highly  impolitic  to  throw  open  all 
the  boroughs  in  which  the  right  of 
voting  at  present  belongs,  to  certain 
parts  of  the  population.  No  man  of 
common  sense  would  wish  to  see 
that  worst  description  of  boroughs 
multiplied,  in  which  from  two  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  inhabitants  have 
votes ;  boroughs  which  are  too  large 
to  be  in  the  quiet  possession  or  a 
single  great  family,  but  not  too  large 
to  be  contested  by  men  of  ready- 
money  influence ;  boroughs  which 
are,  for  this  very  reason,  the  very  sinks 
of  every  species  of  corruption.  It  would 
be  a  very  violent  proceeding  to  dis- 
franchise places  of  this  sort,  where 
corporations  elect  and  transfer  their 
rights  to  certain  large  towns  not  now 
represented.  We  object,  as  much  as 
any  man,  to  all  rash  projects,  all 
wholesale  reforms,  all  theoretical  sys- 
tem-mongers, who  will  have  every- 
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thing  or  nothing,  and  care  not  how 
mucft,  they  put  in  jeopardy,  so  as  they 
bring  out  something  rounded  and 
finished  at  the  first  heat."  * 

Recollecting  these  the  early  and 
tar-famed  opinions  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  then  conducted  that  Jour- 
nal, and  contrasting  them  with  the 
bill  which  they  have  since  brought 
forward  in  their  maturer  years,  we 
are  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
magnitude  of  human  inconsistency ; 
and  with  the  most  melancholy  pre- 
sages of  the  future,  when  the  same 
passions  and  temptations  which  have 
seduced  men  of  their  character,  shall 
have  seized  on  baser  minds,  infirm 
intellects,  and  equal  ambition.  But 
as  the  melancholy  progress  is  now  so 
far  advanced,  it  should  prove  a  warn- 
ing to  all  the  supporters  of  real  free- 
dom, of  the  consequence  of  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  popular 
agitation,  and  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
all  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
that  it  is  by  steady  resistance  to  in- 
novations even  in  the  last  stages  of 
its  progress,  that  England  can  alone 
be  saved  from  ruin. 

To  conclude — the  result  of  the 


English  elections  furnishes,  if  there 
did  not  exist  before,  a  decisive  and 
unanswerable  argument  against  the 
concession  of  any  farther  power  to 
the  people.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
"  moral  influence  of  property,"  as  it 
is  called,  which  alone  is  to  be  left  to 
the  landed  proprietors,  is  utterly  nu- 
gatory in  periods  of  excitement.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  trusted  to 
the  moral  influence — and  never  was 
a  nobleman  more  worthy,  from  his 
character,  of  exercising  it ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  his  power  was 
overturned  in  his  own  county. 

The  Reformers  urged  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  borough-holders  as  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  a 
change.  Of  this  argument  they  are 
now  deprived ;  without  any  reform^ 
a  Parliament  has  been  returned  as 
popular  as  the  warmest  friend  of 
freedom  could  desire.  The  necessi- 
ty, the  expedience,  of  an  extension 
of  the  franchise,  cannot  now  be  plead- 
ed ;  the  Reformers  themselves  have 
demonstrated  its  futility.  Without 
Reform,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
republic ;  with  it,  where  shall  we  be  ? 


AN  AGONY  OF  THIRTY-EIGHT  HOURS. 


BY  JOURGNIAC  SAINT  MEARD.— PARIS,  1797. 


OF  the  numerous  accounts  which 
appeared  in  Paris  in  the  bloody  reign 
of  anarchy  in  1792,  but  few  are  un- 
deformed  by  the  creative  fancy  of 
those  authors,  whose  object  was  to 
feed  the  greedy  and  excited  appre- 
hension of  the  time  with  tales  of 
horror ;  or  by  the  vehemence  of 
party,  which  sought  to  give,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  flagitious  hue  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  sanguinary  ter- 
rorists. By  far  the  most  authentic 
picture — for  such  it  is — of  that  ap- 
palling and  momentous  crisis,  is  the 
brief,  but  forcible  and  highly  graphic 
narrative  of  M.  Jourgniac  St  Meard. 
The  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  ac- 
count, which  merely  embodies  in 
succession  the  events  of  twelve  days 
of  savage  massacre,  of  secret  accu- 
sation, of  public  credulity  and  po- 
pular atrocity,  presents  us  with  a 
true  and  striking  image  of  the  me- 


thodized barbarity  of  that  extraordi- 
nary period.  It  more  adequately 
developes,  than  any  other  summary 
of  facts,  the  flagitious  excitation  of 
the  people,  the  agonizing  scenes  of 
suffering,  the  odious  and  unprofit- 
able murders,  sanctioned  by  the  na- 
tional insanity;  and  the  desolating 
rage  of  merciless  destruction,  which 
smote  alike  the  innocent  and  guilty. 
Every  item  of  his  vivid  and  minute 
relation,  is  a  faithful  index  of  a  con- 
stituent portion  of  the  system,  by 
which  the  ascendant  of  murderous 
authority — indiscriminately  levelled 
at  the  people — was  devised  to  gra- 
tify, to  awe,  and  to  subject  them. 
His  details  present,  at  once,  the  le- 
vity, the  crime,  the  ceremonious 
form  and  turbulent  disorder  of  those 
distempered  times ;  nor  do  they  fail 
to  shew,  among  a  mass  of  cruelty, 
abandonment,  and  gross  depravity, 
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some  splendid  instances  of  generous 
devotion,  pious  resignation,  and  ex- 
alted friendship,  which,  despising  all 
the  terrors  of  dominant  iniquity,  ex- 
emplified the  duties  of  humanity  and 
virtue  in  aid  of  innocence  and  un- 
merited misfortune. 


Fourteen  Hours  in  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance  de  la  Commune. 

I  WAS  arrested  by  order  of  this 
committee  on  the  22d  of  August, 
and  taken  to  the  Mairie,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  where  I  remained  un- 
til eleven  at  night.  Two  gentlemen, 
members  no  doubt  of  the  committee, 
desired  me  to  walk  into  a  chamber ; 
where  one  of  them,  overwhelmed 
with  fatigue,  fell  fast  asleep.  The 
other  asked  me  if  I  was  M.  Jour- 
gniac  Saint  M6ard. 

I  answered, "  Yes." 

M.  Be  seated,  sir.  We  are  all 
equal.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of 
your  arrest? 

Ans.  I  was  told,  by  one  of  those 
who  brought  me  here,  that  I  am  sus- 
pected to  be  the  editor  of  an  anti- 
constitutional  journal. 

M.  Suspected  is  not  the  word ;  for 
I  know  that  Gautier,  who  is  given 
out  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de^la 
Cour  et  de  la  Ville,  is  a  mere  nomi- 
nal being. 

Ans.  Your  credulity,  sir,  has 
been  imposed  on ;  for  his  existence 
is  quite  as  susceptible  of  proof,  as 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
editor  of  the  journal  in  question. 

M.  I  am  to  believe——. 

Ans.  Nothing  but  the  truth;  since 
justice  is  the  object  of  a  judge ;  and 
I  can  give  you  my  word  of  honour — 

M.  Ah  I  sir,  we  are  not  now  deal- 
ing with  words  of  honour 

Ans.  So  much  the  worse,  sir,  for 
mine  is  unimpeachable. 

M.  You  are  accused  of  having 
been  on  the  frontiers  these  last  ten 
or  eleven  months ;  and  of  Laving 
there  levied  recruits,  whom  you  pla- 
ced at  the  service  of  the  emigrants ; 
on  your  return  you  were  arrested, 
but  escaped  from  prison.  • 

Ans.  If  I  could  bring  myself  to 
think  this  accusation  serious,!  should 
require  but  one  hour  to  prove  that, 
for  the  last  twenty-three  months,  I 
have  not  been  out  of  Paris;  and 
if— — 


M.  Oh !  I  am  well  aware,  sir,  of 
your  ability;  and  I  also  know  that 
you  possess  the  cunning  (astuce.) 

Ans.  Permit  me  to  observe,  that 
that  expression  is  uncalled  for ;  the 
immediate  object  of  our  enquiry  is 
a  mere  absurdity,  since  we  are  only 
speaking  of  the  denunciations  which 
have  been  made  against  me. 

M.  Do  you  know  M.  Durpsoi,  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette  of  Paris  ? 

Ans.  By  reputation  I  know  him 
well,  but  in  no  other  manner ;  in- 
deed, I  never  saw  him. 

M.  I  am  surprised  at  that,  as  let- 
ters written  by  you  to  him  have  been 
found  among  his  papers. 

Ans.  One  only  could  have  been 
found,  as  I  never  wrote  to  him  but 
once ;  on  which  occasion  I  sent  him 
my  address  to  the  chasseurs  of  my 
company,  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
garrison  of  Nancy.  This  address  he 
published  in  the  Gazette  de  Paris. 
This  is  the  whole  and  sole  of  my 
correspondence  with  him. 

M.  You  speak  truly ;  and  I  must 
also  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  com- 
promised by  the  letter  in  question. 

Ans.  No  letter,  no  writings,  no 
actions  of  mine,  can  possibly  have  had 
the  effect  or  tendency  to  compro- 
mise me. 

M.  I  have  seen  you  at  the  house 
of  Madame  Vaufleury,  and  also  at 
the  house  of  M.  Peltier,  the  editor 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Ans.  That  may  be,  as  I  frequently 
visit  that  lady,  and  am  in  the  habit 
of  walking  with  M..Peltier. 

M.    Are  you  not  a  Chevalier  of 
St  Louis  ? 
Ans.  I  am,  sir. 

M.  Why  do  you  not  wear  the  cross 
of  the  order  ? 

Ans.  There  it  is ;  I  have  worn  it 
for  these  last  six  years. 

M.  That  is  sufficient  for  to-day. 
I  shall  inform  the  Committee  that 
you  are  here. 

Ans.  You  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  inform  the  Committee,  that  if  I 
find  justice  at  its  hands,  I  shall  be 
dismissed  with  my  freedom;  for  I 
am  neither  an  editor,  a  recruiter, 
conspirator,  or  denunciator. 

A  moment  afterwards,  three  sol- 
diers beckoned  me  to  follow  them. 
When  we  reached  the  court-yard, 
they  requested  me  to  enter  a  fiacre, 
(hackney  coach,)  in  which  I  was  con- 
aucted,  by  order  of  the  Committee, 
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to  the  Hotel  du  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main. 


Ten  Days  in  the  Abbaye. 

HAVING  reached  the  hotel,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  I  was  given,  with  my  com- 
mitment, into  custody  of  the  keeper, 
who,  after  the  usual  civility  of  "  let 
us  hope  that  your  detention  will  not 
last  long,"  ordered  me  to  a  large 
room,  which  served  as  a  chapel  for 
the  prisoners  of  the  ancien  regime. 
I  counted  nineteen  individuals  lying 
on  beds  of  coarse  canvass ;  that 
which  was  assigned  to  me,  had  been 
occupied  by  M.  Daugremont,  who 
had  been  guillotined  two  days  pre- 
viously. 

On  the  same  day,  when  we  were 
about  to  seat  ourselves  at  table,  M. 
Chanterami,  a  colonel  in  the  Maison 
Constitutionelle  of  the  King,  stabbed 
himself  thrice  with  a  knife,  saying — 
"  We  are  all  destined  to  be  massa- 
cred— My  God,  I  go  to  you  !"  In  ten 
minutes  he  was  no  more  ! 

August  23d. — 1  drew  up  a  memo- 
randum, in  which  I  exposed  the  ma- 
lice of  my  denunciators;  and  sent 
copies  of  it  to  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, to  my  own  section,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Surveillance,  and  to  every 
one  who  was  concerned  for  the  in- 
justice of  my  case.  Towards  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  M.  Durosoi, 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  of  Paris, 
became  a  partner  of  our  misfortunes. 
He  no  sooner  heard  my  name,  than 
he  said,  after  the  usual  forms  of  sa- 
lutation ;  "  Ah !  sir,  happy  am  I  to 
meet  you  !  You  have  long  possessed 
my  affection,  though  I  have  known 
you  merely  from  the  affair  at  Nanci ; 
permit  an  unhappy  man,  whose  latest 
hour  is  near,  to  pour  out  his  heart 
into  yours."  I  embraced  him.  He 
then  gave  me  a  letter,  which  he  had 
just  received — it  was  from  a  female 
friend,  and  to  the  following  effect : 

"  My  friend,  prepare  for  death — 
you  are  condemned ;  and  to-mor- 
row  My  heart  is  broken — but 

you  know  what  I  have  promised  you. 
Adieu !" 

While  I  was  reading  this  brief 
letter,  the  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.  He  kissed  the  letter  repeat- 
edly, and  I  heard  him  say  in  a  sup- 
pressed and  almost  suffocated  voice, 
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— "  Alas  !  SHE  will  suffer  more  than 
/shall." 

He  lay  down  on  my  bed,  and  when 
we  were  wearied  with  talking  of  our 
accusation  and  arrest,  we  fell  asleep. 
At  daybreak  he  composed  a  memo- 
randum in  his  justification,  which, 
though  penned  with  energy,  and  re- 
plete with  circumstantial  exculpa- 
tion, proved  of  no  avail ;  he  was  de- 
capitated on  the  following  day ! 

August  25th. — The  commissaries 
of  the  prison  at  length  permitted  us 
to  receive  the  Evening  Journal.  A 
prisoner,  newly  committed,  brought 
us  in  several  others,  in  one  of  which, 
the  Courier  Fra^ais,  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing article :  "  Messieurs  Saint 
Meard  and  Beaumarchais  are  arrest- 
ed ;  the  former  was  the  author  of  a 
scandalous  journal,  called  Le  Jour- 
nal de  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  King's  regi- 
ment ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
he  is  the  owner  of  the  estate  near 
Bordeaux,  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  celebrated  Montaigne.  M. 
St  Meard  enjoys  an  income  of  more 
than  40,000  livres."  The  estate  al- 
luded to  is  the  property  of  M.  Segur, 
and  as  to  my  fortune,  it  never  ex- 
ceeded 20,000  livres,  prior  even  to 
the  Revolution. 

August  26th. — Midnight.  A  mu- 
nicipal officer  entered  the  room,  to 
take  our  names  and  the  dates  of  our 
respective  commitments.  He  gave 
us  hopes  that  the  municipality  would 
authorize  commissaries,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  discharge  all  parties 
who  had  been  arrested  on  vague  de- 
nunciations. This  expectation  ena- 
bled me  to  enjoy  a  night  of  sound 
repose ;  however,  it  was  not  fulfill- 
ed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
prisoners  evidently  increased. 

August  27th. — The  report  of  a  pis- 
tol was  heard  in  the  interior  of  the 
prison;  it  was  followed  by  hurry 
and  confusion  on  the  stairs  and  in 
the  passages.  We  heard  the  noise 
of  various  locks  and  bolts.  Our 
room  was  entered  by  several  per- 
sons ;  among  them  was  the  turnkey 
of  our  ward ;  he  counted  us ;  and 
said,  "  Tranquillize  yourselves— the 
danger  is  over  !"  This  was  the  only 
information,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disturbance,  afforded  us  by  this 
brusque  and  uncommunicative  per- 
sonage. 

August  28th  and  29th,— We  were 
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agitated  and  dihturbcd  by  the  inccs-  gers  of  that  past  epoch  with  those 

which  immediately  surrounded  me. 
September  1st. — Some  of  our  com- 
rades were  released;  as  were  other 
occupants  of  the  adjacent  rooms. 
Among  the  latter  was  M.  de  Jau- 
court,  a  member  of  the  legislative 


saut  arrival  of  carriages  conveying 
prisoners,  whom  we  were  enabled 


to  see  from  the  windows  of  a  tower 
which  communicated  with  our  room, 
in  the  sequel,  our  curiosity  was  pain- 
fully punished  by  the  scenes  we  wit- 
nessed on  the  Place,  in  the  Rue 
St  Marguerite,  and  above  all,  im-' 
mediately  opposite  the  \vicket  of 
our  prison. 

August  30th.  Eleven  at  night. — A 
man  of  eighty  years  of  age  was  con- 
ducted to  his  bed,  in  our  room ;  the 
next  day  we  learned  that  he  Avas  the 
Sieur  Cazotte,  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  Olivier,  of  the  Diable  Arnou- 
rmx,  &c.  The  extravagant  gaiety  and 
Oriental  style  of  speech  of  this  old 
man,  afford'ed  us  a  temporary  diver- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  our  misery,  he 
endeavoured  seriously  to  persuade 
us,  by  the  History  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
that  we  were  much  happier  than 
those  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
and  was  sensibly  offended  at  our  in- 
credulity. Our  discussion  was  ter- 
minated by  the  arrival  of  two  gen- 
darmes, who  conducted  him  to  the 
criminal  tribunal. 

I  lost  not  an  instant  in  procuring 
such  attestations  as  supported  the 
truths  advanced  in  my  memoran- 
dum. I  was  assisted  by  a  friend,  the 
like  of  whom  the  world  does  not  con- 
tain ;  who,  while  the  companions  of 
my  misfortune  were  utterly  aban- 
doned by  theirs,  laboured  night  and 
day  incessantly,  in  my  behalf.  He 
forgot  that  at  such  a  crisis  of  excite- 
ment and  general  mistrust,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  implications  like  my  own,  by 
evincing  such  lively  interest  in  the 
condition  of  a  suspected  man.  His 
noble  spirit  was  above  all  these  con- 
siderations ;  no  danger  daunted  him  ; 
and  well  did  he  exemplify  the  pro- 
verb, that  "  adversity  is  the  touch- 
stone of  friendship."  To  his  zealous 
energy  am  I,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
debted for  existence  ;  and  I  owe  it  to 
the  public,  to  myself,  and  to  truth,  to 
declare  the  name  of  this  generous 
mid  incomparable  friend,  M.  Teyssier, 
Rue  Croix  des  Petits-Champs. " 

The  last  days  of  August  brought 
back  to  my  remembrance  the  aftair 
of  Nanci,  and  I  compared  the  dan- 


asaembly,  who,  shortly  before  his 
arrest,  had  vacated  his  seat  as  a  de- 
puty. 


My  Thirty-eight  Hours'  Agony. 

September  2d.  Sunday. — The  turn- 
key served  our  dinner  earlier  than 
usual.  His  wild  look  and  haggard 
eyes  seemed  to  announce  some  dis- 
astrous tidings.  He  returned  to  us 
at  two  o'clock ;  we  surrounded  him, 
in  breathless  anxiety  and  expecta- 
tion, but  he  was  deaf  or  dumb  to 
every  question ;  and,  with  unusual 
precaution,  he  collected  the  knives, 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  fold 
up  in  our  napkins. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock,  the  tur- 
bulent noise  of  the  mob  was  dread- 
fully augmented  by  the  drums  beat- 
ing "  the  general ;"  by  shots  of  alarm 
from  the  cannon  ;  and  by  the  tocsin, 
which  resounded  on  all  sides.  During 
this  terrible  tumult  we  saw  three  car- 
riages pass,  suiTounded  by  a  count- 
less crowd  of  infuriated  men  and 
women,  crying  "  A  la  Force,  a  la 
Force!"*  The  occupants  of  these 
coaches  were  conveyed  to  the  cloister 
of  the  Abbaye,  which  had  been  set 
apart  as  a  prison  exclusively  for  the 
priests.  An  instant  had  hardly  elap- 
sed, when  we  heard  that  a  general 
massacre  had  taken  place  of  the 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who, 
to  use  the  vulgar  expression  of  the 
time,  had  been  parqucs  (penned  up) 
in  this  receptacle. 

Nearly  four  o'clock.  \Ve  were  at- 
tracted to  the  window  by  the  pier- 
cing cries  of  a  man,  whom  they  were 
hacking  to  pieces  with  sabres.  We 
beheld  from  the  tower  adjoining  our 
apartment,  a  mangled  body  on  the 
pavement;  in  an  instant  the  slaugh- 
ter of  another  wretched  being  suc- 
ceeded  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  the  profound 


'  We  were  not  aw<ue,  at  the  moment,  that  this  was  the  cry  in  vogue,  when  the 
victims  of  popular  ferocity  were  led  to  death. 
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and  sombre  silence  which  prevailed 
during  these  ferocious  executions. 
TJuj  only  perceptible  sounds  were 
the  agonized  shrieks  of  the  massacred 
victims,  and  the  clash  of  the  sabres, 
as  they  struck  their  heads.  They 
were  no  sooner  extended  lifeless 
on  the  ground,  than  the  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Nation !"  arose.  In  the  short 
intervals  between  the  executions,  we 
heard  beneath  our  windows,  "  Not  a 
single  individual  must  escape;  they 
must  all  die,  particularly  those  in  the 
chapel,  who  are  all  conspirators." 
Every  species  of  distraction  con- 
spired to  rouse  us  from  reflection  on 
our  melancholy  state  ;  if  silence  pre- 
vailed in  the  streets,  a  tumultuous 
noise  arose  in  the  prison. 

Five  o'clock.  Several  voices  pro- 
nounced the  name  aloud  of  M.  Ca- 
lotte. A  moment  afterwards  the 
stairs  were  descended  by  a  crowd  of 
people  talking  loudly.  The  clattering 
of  arms  was  mingled  with  the  cries 
of  women  and  men.  They  were 
leading  the  venerable  old  man  to 
death.  He  was  followed  by  his 
daughter.  When  he  passed  to  the 
exterior  of  the  wicket  to  receive  his 
doom,  that  courageous  girl  threw  her- 
self round  the  neck  of  her  father. 
The  emotion  of  the  people  at  this 
touching  sight,  obtained  the  old  man's 
pardon. 

About  seven  o'clock.  Two  men 
entered,  their  hands  bloody,  ,and 
armed  with  sabres ;  a  turnkey  hold- 
ing a  torch  conducted  them,  and 
pointed  out  the  bed  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Reding,  who  was  a  captain  of 
the  Swiss  guard  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, on  which  day  his  arm  had  been 
broken  by  a  shot.  He  had  also  four 
sabre  wounds  on  his  head.  At  this 
horrible  moment,  I  was  pressing  his 
hand  and  endeavouring  to  cheer  him. 
One  of  the  men  began  to  remove 
hitn,  but  the  wretched  creature  stop- 
ped him,  saying,  in  a  dying  voice, 
"  Ah !  sir,  I  have  suffered  enough  al- 
ready. I  am  not  afraid  of  death ; 
but,  in  mercy,  let  me  meet  it  here." 
He  was  rendered  motionless  by  this 
appeal  ;  but  his  comrade  saying, 
"  Allons  done,"  decided  him  ;  he  was 
carried  out  on  their  shoulders,  and 
conveyed  into  the  street,  where  he 
was  instantly  dispatched — My  eyes 
are  so  full  of  tears,  that  I  cannot  see 
what  I  write. 

We  looked  at  one  another  without 
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uttering  a  word.  We  wrung  our 
hands  in  agony ;  we  embraced  in  des- 
pair. We  were  motionless — there 
was  a  dead  silence — and  our  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  pavement  of  the 
prison,  on  which  the  moonlight  fell 
through  the  triple  columns  of  our 
windows.  But  soon  our  agitation 
was  revived  by  the  shrieks  of  fresh 
victims.  We  then  thought  on  the 
words  of  the  unfortunate  M.  Chan- 
terami,  who  said,  on  plunging  a  knife 
into  his  heart,  "  We  are  all  destined 
to  be  massacred." 

Midnight.  Ten  men,  sword-in- 
hand,  preceded  by  two  turnkeys 
bearing  torches,  entered  our  room, 
and  ordered  each  of  us  to  appear  at 
the  foot  of  his  respective  bed.  When 
they  had  counted  us,  they  said,  we 
were  responsible  for  one  another, 
and  swore,  that  if  one  single  indivi- 
dual escaped,  we  should  all  be  mas- 
sacred without  a  hearing  from  the 
President.  These  last  words  con- 
veyed a  gleam  of  hope ;  for  we  were 
not  confident  of  any  thing  like  trial 
previously  to  our  destruction. 

Monday,  3d  September,  Two  in 
the  morning.  One  of  the  doors  of 
-the  prison  was  broken  open  by  re- 
iterated blows.  We  thought,  at  first, 
it  was  the  wicket,  and  that  the  popu- 
lace were  rushing  to  destroy  us  in 
our  chamber.  Our  apprehensions 
were  partly  tranquillized,  on  hearing 
some  one  say  on  the  stairs,  that  it 
was  a  dungeon  door  which  had  been 
barricaded  by  some  prisoners.  We 
shortly  learned,  that  every  human 
being  in  it  was  dispatched. 

Ten  o'clock.  The  Abbe  L'Enfant, 
confessor  to  the  king,  and  the  Abbe 
Chapt-Rastignac,  appeared  in  the 
tribune  of  the  chapel  where  we 
were  confined.  They  announced  to 
us  the  approach  of  our  last  moments 
— and  begged  us  to  assemble  to  re- 
ceive their  benediction.  By  an  elec- 
tric impulse,  we  were  on  our  knees, 
and  our  hands  joined  and  raised  to 
receive  it.  This  moment,  though 
consoling,  was  one  of  the  most  I 

!  we  had  yet  experienced.  On 

the  eve  ofappearing  before  the  Su- 
preme Beng,  kneeling  before  two 
of  his  ministers,  we  presented  an  in- 
describable spectacle.  The  posture 
of  these  two  venerable  priests  lean- 
ing over  us— death  hovering  over  our 
heads,  and  surrounding  us  on  all 
sides— every  circumstance  imparted, 
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an  awful  solemnity  to  our  condition. 
The  moment  seemed  to  approximate 
us  to  the  Deity.  It  gave  us  courage- 
reason  and  reflection  were  suspend- 
ed, and  the  awful  ceremony  was 
equally  impressive  on  the  cold  and 
incredulous,  on  the  ardent  and  con- 
fiding. In  half  an  hour,  we  heard 
the  cries  of  these  two  massacred  ec- 
clesiastics ! 

The  thought  which  now  occupied 
our  chief  attention,  was  the  posture 
by  which,  on  the  reception  of  our 
fate,  we  should  be  exposed  to  the 
least  torture,  on  our  entering  the 
place  of  massacre.  Some  of  our 
comrades  went,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  window  of  the  turret;  that, 
by  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the 
various  victims,  they  mightform  an  in- 
ference of  the  least  agonizing  means 
of  meeting  their  destruction.  They 
reported  that  those  who  extended 
their  hands  were  the  most  considera- 
ble sufferers,  as  such  a  posture  inter- 
cepted the  sabre  strokes,  which  fell, 
in  consequence,  with  a  diminished 
power  upon  the  head ;  that  some  lost 
theh'  hands  and  arms ;  but  that  they 
who  placed  them  behind  their  backs 
were  most  readily  and  least  painfully 
dispatched.  We  resolved  on  this 
ready  method  of  escaping  from  the 
ferocity  of  our  executioners. 

Towards  mid-day.  Overwhelmed, 
almost  annihilated,  by  supernatural 
agitation,  and  absorbed  in  thoughts 
too  horrible  to  be  expressed,  I  threw 
myself  on  a  bed,  and  slept  profound- 
ly. To  this  sleep  I  believe  myself 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  my 
life.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  before 
the  terrible  tribunal  appointed  for 
my  trial ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  hideous 
clamour  of  the  tocsin  and  surround- 
ing cries,  I  was  heard  attentively. 
My  case  was  concluded,  and  I  was 
set  at  liberty.  This  dream  produced 
a  beneficent  impression  on  my  mind, 
dissipated  my  agitation ;  and  I  awoke 
with  a  presentiment  of  my  salvation. 
I  related  it  to  the  partners  in  my 
misfortune,  who  were  surprised  at 
the  confidence  with  which  it  inspi- 
red me,  from  the  moment  until  my 
appearance  before  my  judges. 

T\vo  o'clock.  A  proclamation  was 
made,  which  the  populace  received 
with  disapprobation ;  a  moment  af- 
terwards, some  people,  who  were 
either  curious  to  see  us,  or  perhaps 
disposed  to  point  out  to  us  the  means 
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of  safety,  placed  a  ladder  against  the 
window  of  our  room;  but  all  ascent 
was  prevented  by  the  cry  of  "  A  bas, 
a  bas,  c'est  pour  leur  porter  des 
armes." 

In  addition  to  our  mental  agonies, 
we  endured  the  torture  of  a  burning 
thirst.  At  length  our  turnkey,  Ber- 
trand,  made  his  appearance  alone, 
and  we  prevailed  on  him  to  grant  us 
a  jug  of  water.  We  had  passed  six- 
and-twenty  hours  without  one  soli- 
tary drop.  When  we  represented 
this  negligence  to  afedere,  who  came 
with  other  persons  to  inspect  the  pri- 
son, he  was  so  indignant  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  demanded  the 
name  of  the  turnkey,  that  he  might 
be  exterminated  on  the  instant ;  but 
our  united  and  strenuous  supplica- 
tions averted  the  fate  that,  but  for 
them,  inevitably  awaited  him. 

We  were  soon  afterwards  disturb- 
ed by  plaintive  cries,  which  we  found 
proceeded  from  a  young  officer  who 
had  wounded  himself  in  several 
places.  As  the  blade  of  his  knife  was 
rounded  at  the  end,  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  himself  a  mortal 
stroke ;  but  the  attempt  accelerated 
his  execution ! 

At  Eight  o'clock— The  agitation  of 
the  mob  subsided,  and  several  voices 
cried,  "  Grace,  grace,  pour  ceux  qui 
restent."  These  words  were  feebly 
applauded.  They,  however,  gave  us 
a  gleam  of  hope ;  and  some  among 
us  were  so  convinced  of  their  imme- 
diate deliverance,  that  they  already 
had  placed  their  bundles  under  their 
arms ;  the  hope  was  delusive.  The 
shrieks  of  death  replunged  us  into 
the  depth  of  our  fears  and  agonies. 

At  eleven  o'clock — Ten  men,  arm- 
ed with  sabres  and  pistols,  ordered 
us  to  form  a  rank,  and  conduct- 
ed us  to  a  ward  next  the  apart- 
ment in  which  was  sitting  the  tribu- 
nal appointed  for  our  trial.  I  cau- 
tiously approached  one  of  the  senti- 
nels placed  over  us,  and  succeeded 
in  entering  into  conversation  with 
him.  He  told  me  in  a  patois,  from 
which  I  discovered  that  he  was  either 
of  Provence  or  Languedoc,  that  he 
had  served  eight  years  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Lyonnais.  I  spoke  patois 
to  him  ;  this  appeared  to  please  him, 
and  my  interested  situation  at  the 
moment  inspired  me  with  such  Gas- 
con and  persuasive  eloquence,  that 
I  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him 
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these  words,  the  effect  of  which,  at 
such  crisis,  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  state :  "  Ne  te  cougneichi  pas,  me 
pertant  ne  peinsi  que  siusque  un 
treste  ;  au  con  train,  te  cresi  un  boun 
goyat;"  implying,  "  I  do  not  know 
you ;  however,  I  believe  you  are  not 
a  traitor ;  on  the  contrary,  I  take  you 
to  be  a  good  fellow." 

I  endeavoured,  by  all  imaginable 
means,  to  confirm  him  in  this  favour-, 
able  opinion,  and  so  far  succeeded, 
as  to  prevail  on  him  to  let  me  enter 
the  awful  presence  in  which  the  trial 
of  a  prisoner  was  proceeding.  I  wit- 
nessed the  process  against  a  purveyor 
to  the  king,  who,  being  accused  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  10th,  was  con- 
demned and  executed ;  another,  who 
was  sobbing  and  uttering  words  in- 
articulate f'Eom  his  anguish,  was  al- 
ready undressed,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  delivered  to  his  fate,  when  a 
workman  of  Paris  recognised  him, 
and  protested  that  he  was  mistaken 
for  another  person.  He  was  accord- 
ingly remanded ;  and  on  a  subse- 
quent hearing,  proclaimed  innocent 
and  set  at  liberty. 

From  what  I  had  just  seen,  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  turn  it  was  advisable 
to  give  to  my  defence.  I  returned 
into  the  adjoining  ward,  where  I  saw 
some  prisoners  who  had  been  just 
brought  in.  I  begged  my  Prove^al 
friend  to  procure  me  a  glass  of  wine. 
As  he  was  going  to  get  it,  he  was  de- 
sired to  reconduct  me  to  the  chapel, 
which  I  accordingly  re-entered,  quite 
at  a  loss  to  discover  for  what  pur- 
pose we  had  been  taken  down ;  I 
found  that  ten  new  prisoners  had  re- 
placed five  who  had  been  tried.  I 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  needful 
alterations  in  my  defence,  and  was 
busily  employed  on  it,  convinced  that 
firmness  and  frankness  alone  could 
save  me,  when  my  Provencal  ac- 
quaintance entered,  and  said  to  the 
turnkey,  "  Bade  la  porte,  a  la  tour- 
nante  seule'ment,  et  attens  me  en 
defore." — "  Shut  the  door,  with  the 
key  only,  and  wait  for  me  outside." 
He  drew  near  me  and  said,  seizing 
my  hand,  "  Beni  per  tu — Baqui  lou 
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boli  per  you;  a  ta  santat." — "  Sacre,  my 
friend,  how  you  drink — I  want  some 
myself— here's  to  your  health" — and 
he  drank  the  remainder.  He  then 
continued — "  Ne  poudi  pas  damoura 
dans  tu  loun  ten ;  me"  rapele-te  de  ce 
que  te  disi.  Si  ses  un  caloutin  ou  be 
un  conspirateur  d'  au  castel  de  mon- 
ser  Betot,  sias  flambat ;  me  si  ne  sias 
pas  un  treste,  nage  pas  po ;  te  re- 
spoundi  de  ta  biste." 

"  Eh !  inouu  amic,  suis  bien  surt 
de  n'esta  pas  accusat  de  tout  aco ; 
me  passi  per  esta  un  tantinel  aristou- 
crate " 

"  Coy  re  caco ;  los  juges  sabent  be 
qui  a  d'hounestes  gens  per  tout.  Lou 
president  es  un  houneste  houmme, 
que  n'est  pas  un  sot." 

"  Fasei  me  lou  plasei  de  prega  los 
juges  de  m'escouta ;  ne  damandi 
caco——" 

"  Lou  siras,  t'en  respoundi.  Ar£a, 
adissias,  amic  ;  d'  au  courage ;  m'en 
bau  a  mon  poste  ; — taquerci  de  fa 
bene  toun  tour  lou  plu  leu  que  sira 
poussible.  Embrasse  me ;  seui  a  tu 
de  boun  co— — "  which  dialogue  in- 
terpreted is  this  : — "  I  cannot  remain 
with  you  long,  but  remember  what  I 
tell  you :  It  you  are  a  priest  or  a 
conspirator  of  the  chateau  of  M.  Veto, 
you  are  undone ;  but  if  you  are  no 
traitor,  entertain  no  fear ;  I  answer 
for  your  life." 

I  replied — "  Ah  !  my  good  friend, 
I  don't  fear  being  accused  of  all  that, 
though  I  am  supposed  to  be  some- 
what of  an  aristocrat." 

He  said — "That  is  nothing;  the 
judges  know  that  there  are  honest 
men  of  all  parties.  The  president  is 
an  upright  man,  and  no  fool." 

I  requested  him — "  Do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  beg  the  judges  to  hear  me; 
I  ask  but  that." — "  You  shall  be  heard, 
this  I  promise  you.  So  now,  my 
friend,  adieu.  Courage  ! — I  am  off 
to  my  post. — I  will  endeavour  to 
bring  your  turn  on  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Embrace  me;  I  am  yours, 
with  all  my  heart." 

We  embraced,  and  he  departed, 
No  one  but  a  prisoner  in  the  Abbaye 
on  the  3d  of  September  1792,  can 


bin  que  mas  demandat : — beu." — "  I  appreciate  the  consoling  influence  of 
^ome  for  you — There's  the  wine  you  the  brief  conversation  I  have  re- 
asked  me  for — drink."  I  had  drank  corded. 

Towards  midnight,  the  frightful  and 
unnatural  tumult  which  had  raged 


more  than  half  of  it,  when  he  put  his 
•hand  on  the  bottle  and  said,  "  Sa- 
crisdi,  moun  amic,  coume' ybas ;  n'en 


for  thirty-six  hours,  began  to  abate : 
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and  we  imagined  that  the  judges, 
and  their  executive  authority,*  being 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  would 
require  repose  before  they  entered 
on  our  trial.  We  were  making  our 
beds,  when  we  heard  a  proclama- 
tion, which  was  loudly  hooted.  In 
a  moment,  a  man  asked  the  populace 
what  it  wanted  ;  and  we  heard  him 
distinctly  answer,  "  The  priests 
and  conspirators  who  remain,  and 
who  are  in  the  prison,  (ont  graisse  la 
patte  des  juges,)  have  greased  the 
judges'  hands — and  that  is  the  reason 
of  their  not  being  tried."  It  appeared 
to  us,  that  he  had  no  sooner  spoken, 
than  he  was  dispatched.  The  noise 
and  agitation  of  the  mob  rose  into 
fearful  exasperation.  The  tumult 
increased  momentarily,  and  when 
the  disturbance  was  at  its  height — 
the  officers  of  the  committee  came 
for  M.  Defon — one  of  the  old  garde 
de  corps — whose  cries,  in  the  agony 
of  death,  shortly  succeeded.  In  a 
few  moments,  two  of  our  comrades 
were  carried  off — and  then,  I  began 
to  think  that  my  fatal  hour  ap- 
proached. 

At  length,  on  Tuesday,  at  one  in  the 
morning,  after  enduring,  for  thirty- 
seven  hours,  an  agony  more  terrible 
than  death  itself — after  having  drunk 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  the 
cup  of  bitterness — the  door  of  my 
prison  was  thrown  open — my  name 
was  pronounced— I  followed.  Three 
men  seized  me,  and  placed  me  be- 
fore my  terrible  judges. 


The  last  Crisis  of  my  Agony. 

By  the  flaring  light  of  two  torches, 
I  beheld  the  tribunal  which  was  to 
give  me  life  or  death.  The  Presi- 
dent, dressed  in  a  grey  coat,  and 
weaving  a  sabre,  was  leaning  on  a 
table,  covered  with  papers,  an  escru- 
toire,  pipes,  and  bottles.  The  table 
was  surrounded  by  ten  persons,  some 
standing,  some  seated,  two  of  whom 
were  in  waistcoats  only,  and  wore 
aprons ;  others  were  extended  on  the 
benches,  fast  asleep.  The  door  was 
kept  by  two  men,  sword  in  hand,  in 
shirtsstained  with  blood  ;  an  elderly 
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turnkey  kept  his  hand  incessantly  on 
the  bolts.  Three  persons,  in  front 
of  the  President,  held  a  prisoner 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  I  was  seat- 
ed in  a  corner ;  my  guards  placed 
their  sabres  across  my  breast,  and 
warned  me,  that  if  I  made  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  stir,  they  would  poni- 
ard me  immediately.  I  looked  on 
all  sides  for  my  Provenpal.  I  saw 
two  national  guards  present  a  recla- 
mation from  the  section  of  the  Croix 
Rouge,  in  favour  of  the  accused  be- 
fore the  President.  He  replied — 
"  these  solicitations  are  useless  in  be- 
half of  traitors." — The  prisoner  cried, 
— "  it  is  horrible — your  judgment  is 
a  mere  assassination."  The  Presi- 
dent said,  "  My  hands  are  washed  of 

it, — lead  out  M.   Maille "      He 

was  pushed  into  the  street,  where  I 
saw  him  massacred,  while  the  door 
was  yet  open. 

The  President  sat  down,  appa- 
rently to  register  the  name  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  just  dispatched.  I 
heard  the  order  given  :  "  a  un  au- 
tre!" 

I  was  immediately  placed  before 
the  expeditious  and  bloody  tribunal. 
Two  of  my  guards  held  each  a  hand 
—the  third  seized  the  collar  of  my 
coat. 

The  President,  (addressing  me.) 
Your  name  and  profession  ? 

One  of  the  Judges.— The  slightest 
lie  will  be  fatal  to  you. 

Am. — My  name  is  Jourgniac  St 
Meard ;  I  have  served  25  years  as  an 
officer ;  and  I  appear  before  you  with 
the  assurance  naturally  belonging  to 
a  man,  who  lias  nothing  with  which 
to  reproach  himself,  and  who  conse- 
quently will  not  resort  to  falsehood. 
The  President. — That  we  shall 
see.  A  moment (he  then  in- 
spected the  commitment  and  accusa- 
tion, which  he  passed  round  to  the 
other  judges.)  Do  you  know  tlie 
cause  of  your  arrest  ? 

Ans.  Yes,  Monsieur  le  President,  f 
and  I  can  readily  believe,  after  the 
glaring  falsity  of  the  accusations 
made  against  me,  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Surveillance  would  not  have 
sanctioned  my  imprisonment,  were 
it  not  for  the  precautions  imposed 


*  This  was  the  designation  given  to  the  butchers  of  the  condemned. 

f  I  was  considerably  annoyed  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  President's  attention 
was  engrossed  ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  Judges.  People  wer<;  constantly  whispering 
to  them,  and  bringing  them  letters. 
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on  it  by  the  safety  of  the  people  (le 
salut  du  people).  I  am  accused  of 
being  the  editor  of  an  anti-feuillant 
journal,  called  the  Journal  de  la  Com- 
et de  la  Ville.  I  tell  the  naked  truth, 
when  I  assert  that  imputation  to  be 
false.  The  editor  of  that  publication 
is  a  man  named  Gautier,  whose  de- 
scription is  so  strikingly  at  variance 
with  mine,  that  nothing  but  iniqui- 
tous malignity  could  have  made  a 
mistake  in  our  persons — and  if  I  am 
able  to  search  my  pockets 

I  here  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ex- 
tract my  pocketbook  from  my  coat; 
one  of  the  judges  perceiving  my  pre- 
dicament, desired  the  men  who  held 
me  to  let  go  their  hold.  I  then  laid 
on  the  table  the  attestations  of  seve- 
ral clerks,  factors,  merchants,  and 
proprietors  of  houses  in  which  he 
had  lodged,  proving  Gautier  to  be 
the  editor  and  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Journal  in  question. 

One  of  the  Judges. — Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  smoke  without  fire  :  how 
comes  this  accusation  to  fall  on  you  ? 
tell  us  that. 

Ans. — That,  sir,  is  what  I  was  about 
to  do.  You  are  aware,  gentlemen, 
that  the  journal  of  which  we  are 
speaking  was  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  Calembourgs,  the  quolibets,  the 
epigrams  and  pleasantries,  whether 
good  or  bad,  which  emanated  from 
Paris,  or  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments. I  might  aver  that  I  never 
was  the  author  of  one  of  these  trifles, 
seeing  that  no  manuscript  of  mine 
is  produced  in  proof  of  it ;  but  can- 
dour, which  has  hitherto  befriended 
me,  must  serve  me  now ;  and  I  will 
confess,  that  the  gaiety  of  my  dispo- 
sition \>ften  inspired  me  with  harm- 
less sallies,  which  I  did  send  to  the 
Sieur  Gautier.  There,  gentlemen, 
is  the  whole  and  sole  foundation  of 
my  impeachment,  which  equals  in 
absurdity  the  monstrous  accusation 
I  have  next  to  deal  with.  I  have 
been  denounced  for  having  recruited 
on  the  frontiers,  of  having  conducted 
such  levies  to  the  emigrants — (a  ge- 
neral murmur  arose,  which,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  permit  to  disconcert 
me ;  I  continued,  having  raised  my 
voice) — Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  I  am 
speaking ;  and  I  implore  you,  Mon- 
sieur le  President,  to  maintain  the 
attention  of  my  judges — never  was 
it  more  essential  to  me  than  at  the 
present  moment, 
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Nearly  all  the  Judges  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  Right !  right !— silence  1" 

I  proceeded — My  accuser  is  a 
monster — this  I  shall  prove  to  you, 
Judges,  whom  the  people  would  not, 
have  chosen, had  they  not  known  them 
to  possess  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  guilt  and  innocence.  There, 
gentlemen,  are  certificates  proving 
that  I  have  not  been  out  of  Paris  for 
three-and-twenty  months ;  and  there 
are  the  declarations  of  the  three  land- 
lords, with  whom  I  have  lodged  du- 
ring that  period,  which  corroborate 
the  other  attestations. 

They  were  examining  these  pa- 
pers, when  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  prisoner,  who  was 
instantly  placed  before  the  President. 
The  men  who  held  him  said  he  was 
another  priest,  whom  they  had  just 
taken  from  his  nest  (deniche)  in  the 
chapel.  After  a  brief  interrogation, 
he'  was  sent  to  his  fate.  (A  la  Force.) 
He  cast  his  breviary  on  the  table — 
was  dragged  out  at  the  wicket,  and 
slaughtered.  This  done,  I  resumed 
my  place  before  the  tribunal. 

One  of  the  Judges, — I  do  not  say 
that  these  certificates  are  false ;  but 
who  can  prove  the  truth  of  them  ? 

Ans. — Your  observation,  sir,  isjust ; 
and,  to  afford  the  utmost  know- 
ledge on  that  subject,  confine  me  in 
a  dungeon,  if  you  please,  until  com- 
missaries, named  by  Monsieur  le  Pre- 
sident, have  verified  them.  If  they 
prove  false,  I  deserve  to  die. 

One  of  the  Judges — (Who,  during 
my  interrogation,  appeared  interest- 
ed in  my  behalf,  said, in  a  low  voice,) 
A  guilty  person  would  not  speak  with 
this  decided  confidence. 

Another  Judge. — Of  what  section 
are  you  ? 

Ans. — Of  the  Halle  auble'. 

A  National  Guard — (Not  of  the 
number  of  the  Judges). — Ah !  ah  !  I 
belong  to  that  section.  At  whose 
house  do  you  reside  ? 

Ans. — At  the  house  of  M.Teyssier, 
rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs. 

The  National  Guard.  —  I  knew 
him,  for  we  have  had  transactions 
together ;  and  I  can  tell  if  this  be 
his  certificate  ;  (he  looked  at  it  and 
said,)  Gentlemen,  I  can  state  that  this 
is  decidedly  the  signature  of  the  citi- 
zen Teyssier ! 

I  exclaimed,  in  a  manner  which 
attracted  general  attention,  Ah  ! 
gentlemen,  after  the  testimony  of 
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that  worthy  man,  which  utterly  dis- 
proves the  accusation  which  was 
aimed  at  my  existence,  what  can — 
what  must  you  think  of  the  man  who 
has  denounced  me  ? 

The  judge  (who  had  already  ma- 
nifested a  favourable  feeling  towards 
me)  —  C'est  un  gueux — and  if  he 
were  here,  justice  should  take  its 
course  on  him.  Do  you  know  the 
man? 

Ans.  No,  sir ;  but  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance  de  la  Commune;  and 
I  confess,  that,  if  I  did  know  him, 
I  should  think  I  rendered  a  service 
to  the  public,  in  warning  it  by  pla- 
cards to  beware  of  such  a 

One  of  the  Judges. — It  is  clearly 
established  that  you  are  not  the  edi- 
tor of  a  journal,  and  that  you  were 
not  employed  in  the  levy  of  recruits. 
But  what  have  you  to  say  regarding 
your  aristocratic  conversations  at  the 
houses  of  certain  booksellers  in  the 
Palais  Royal  ? 

Ans,  I  am  ready  to  reply.  If  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  avow  what  I 
have  written,  still  less  do  I  fear  to  con- 
fess what  I  have  saiW,and  even  thought. 
I  have  invariably  advised  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  have  strengthened 
my  precept  by  the  force  of  my  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  time,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  used  the  freedom 
given  me  by  the  constitution,  in  say- 
ing that  I  regarded  it  as  an  imper- 
fect one,  perceiving  that  it  established 
us  in  an  erroneous  position.  If  that 
was  criminal,  then  the  constitution 
itself  extended  a  trap  to  me ;  and 
the  permission,  which  it  expressly 
gives  to  expose  its  imperfections,  is 
a  mere  snare  to  those  who  confide 
in  the  validity  of  its  professions.  I 
have  said,  too,  that  the  nobles  of  the 
assembles  constituante,  who  evinced 
such  patriotic  zeal,  were  actuated 
more  by  personal  ambition  and  sel- 
fish interest  than  by  the  love  of  coun- 
try; and  when  the  whole  of  Paris 
was  infatuated  with  their  show  of 
patriotism,  I  said,  "  Us  vous  trom- 
,pent."  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen, 
if  events  have  justified  my  opinion. 
I  have  frequently  reproved  the  base 
and  awkward  manoeuvres  of  certain 
personages,  whose  device  was,  "  The 
constitution,  the  whole  constitution, 
and  nothing  but  the  constitution." 
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I  long  foresaw  a  great  catastrophe, 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  same 
constitution,  revised  by  egotists,  who, 
like  those  of  whom  I  have  just  spo- 
ken, were  toiling  for  their  own  ex- 
clusive ends.  Dissimulation,  rapa- 
city, and  cowardice,  were  the  attri- 
butes of  those  charlatans.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  their  opponents  were 
fanaticism,  intrepidity,  and  frank- 
ness. It  required  no  great  strength 
of  perception  to  foresee  which  party 
would  eventually  triumph.  Gentle- 
men, no  man  was  more  solicitous  of 
the  reform  of  abuses  than  myself. 
Here  are  pamphlets  of  my  produc- 
tion during  the  sitting  of  the  States- 
General  ;  they  prove  what  I  now  ad- 
vance. I  always  thought  that  we 
were  going  too  far  for  a  constitu- 
tion, and  that  we  fell  short  of  a  re- 
public. I  am  neither  a  Jacobin  nor 
a  Feuillant.  I  never  approved  the 
principles  of  the  former  party,  though 
they  were  more  consistent  and  inge- 
nuous than  those  professed  by  the 
latter;  which  I  always  shall  detest, 
until  it  is  proved  to  me  that  it  was 
not  the  source  of  the  deep  calamities 
we  have  endured. 

A  Judge  (impatiently.') — You  are 
incessantly  telling  us,  you  are  not 
this,  and  you  are  not  that.  What  are 
you  then  ? 

Ans.  I  was  an  open  royalist. — 
(A  murmur  arose,  which  was  ap- 
peased by  the  judge,  who  on  one  or 
two  previous  occasions,  had  evinced 
an  interest  in  my  behalf.) — He  said 
word  for  word,  "  We  are  not  here  to 
try  opinions;  we  are  here  to  try  re- 
sults." 

I  continued  —  Yes,  gentlemen,  I 
was  an  open  royalist ;  though  I  was 
never  paid  for  my  opinions.  I  was 
a  royalist,  because  I  thought  a  mo- 
narchy adapted  to  my  country,  be- 
cause I  loved  the  king  individually 
and  sincerely.  This  was  the  senti- 
ment of  my  heart  till  the  10th  of 
August. — (Another  murmur  arose, 
apparently  more  favourable  than  the 
last.) — I  never  heard  of  plots  or  con- 
spiracies, but  through  the  expression 
of  public  indignation.  When  occa- 
sion has  required  it,  I  have  extended 
my  succour  to  any  man,  without  en- 
quiring his  principles.  There  are 
journals — patriotic)  ournals* — which 
attest  the  truth  of  the  remarks  I  have 


*  I  here  shewed  the  commission  certain  popular  journals,  in  which  I  was  favour- 

lv  -montirmorl     nt^nntoll,.  :n   «!,„    1~in,,*~;^.  ,1~«  QQ  ^,^^../^v,,/,.,, 
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the  honour  of  addressing  to  you.  I 
was  beloved  by  the  peasantry  of  my 
estate ;  for  when  the  chateaux  of  my 
neighbours  were  in  flames,  my  te- 
nants flocked  to  me  in  crowds  to 
testify  their  affection,  and  planted, 
as  an  emblem  of  their  attachment,  a 
maypole  in  my  court.  To  you,  gen- 
tlemen, these  details  will  wear  the 
semblance  of  minuteness ;  but,  were 
you  in  my  place,  you  would  feel 
the  inducement  which  prevails  with 
me,  to  indulge  in  facts  of  such  a  be- 
neficial tendency.  I  can  assert  that 
no  soldier  in  the  king's  regiment  of 
infantry,  in  which  I  served  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  has  had  cause  to 
complain  of  me.* 

One  of  the  Judges. — I  shall  soon 
see  if  you  served  in  the  Regiment  du 
Roi.  Did  you  know  M.  Moreau  in 
it? 

Ans.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  two  of 
that  name.  One  was  a  tall,  stout, 
and  rational  character,  the  other  was 

small,  extremely  thin,  and  very 

(I  here  intimated  by  a  gesture  that 
he  was  somewhat  flighty.) 

The  same  Judge. — The  same :  I 
see  you  know  him. 

At  this  moment,  the  wicket  lead- 
ing to  the  stairs  was  opened,  and  M. 
Marque  entered  under  an  escort  of 
three  men.  He  had  been  formerly 
my  comrade  in  the  King's  regiment, 
and  was  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners 
in  the  Abbaye.  He  was  placed  in 
the  corner  I  had  occupied  before  my 
trial,  and  was  apparently  the  next 
in  succession  to  take  his  own. 

I  resumed  my  address  :  After 
the  unfortunate  affair  at  Nanci,  I 
came  to  Paris,  where  I  have  since 
remained.  I  was  arrested  at  my 
apartments  twelve  days  since ;  an 
event  which  I  so  little  expected,  that 
I  invariably  appeared  in  public  as 
usual.  The  public  seals  have  not 
been  applied  to  my  residence,  as  no- 
thing in  my  chambers  offered  grounds 
of  the  slightest  suspicion.  I  was 
never  borne  on  the  civil  list — I  have 
signed  no  petitions — I  have  main- 
tained no  reprehensible  correspond- 
ence— I  have  not  quitted  France 
since  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution. 


During  my  sojourn  in  the  capital  I 
have  lived  in  perfect  tranquillity — I 
have  indulged  the  gaiety  of  my  dis- 
position, and  followed  the  bent  of 
my  principles,  which  have  invari- 
ably withheld  me  from  any  curious 
interference  in  the  public  concerns ; 
and  to  no  man,  of  whatever  party, 
have  I  committed  myself  by  injury 
or  unkindness.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
all  I  have  to  say  of  my  conduct  and 
my  principles.  The  sincerity  of  my 
confessions  will  convince  you  that  I 
am  not  a  dangerous  character,  and 
under  the  explanations  I  have  offer- 
ed, I  may  presume  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  you  will  restore  me  to 
liberty,  to  which  I  am  naturally  at- 
tached, and  which  it  will  become  my 
duty  and  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  President  (after  taking  off  his 
hat.) — 1  see  no  ground  of  suspicion 
in  the  conduct  of  this  gentleman  ;  I 
gr^t  him  his  liberty. — Gentlemen, 
do  you  agree  with  me  ? 

All  the  Judges. — Yes,  yes — C'est 
juste ! 

On  the  utterance  of  these  words, 
I  was  embraced  by  those  around 
me.  I  heard  a  shout  of  bravo  !  be- 
hind me,  which  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  heads  closely  grouped  to- 
gether at  the  air-hole  of  the  wicket. 

The  President  deputed  three  per- 
sonsf  to  announce  the  judgment  to 
the  people.  "When  they  had  done 
so,  they  returned,  desired  me  to  put 
my  hat  on,  and  accompany  them.  I 
was  led  to  the  exterior  of  the  Ab- 
baye. As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  in  the 
street,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "  Cha- 
peaux  bas  ! — Citoyens,  voila  celui 
pour  lequel  vos  juges  demandent 
aide  et  secours."  These  words  were 
followed  by  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Na- 
tion !"  I  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
four  torches,  and  conducted  by  the 
executive  authority  ;  an  honour, 
which  informed  me  that  I  was  then 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  people, 
who  applauded  clamorously  as  I 
passed  along.  The  first  impulse  of 
my  benevolent  and  friendly  landlord, 
on  my  arrival  at  his  house,  was  to 
offer  to  my  escort  the  contents  of  his 
pocketbook,which  they  refused."  No, 


f    *  Here  one  of  the  judges  trode  on  my  foot,  to  warn  me  that  I  was  about  to  com- 
promise myself.     I  felt  a  contrary  assurance. 

f  Of  these  three  deputies,  one  was  a  mason—the  ether,  a  native  of  Bourges,  was 
a  wig-maker's  apprentice— the  third,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard, 
was  Rfedere, 
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sir,  we  do  not  perform  our  duty 
for  money.  There  is  your  friend ; 
he  promised  us  a  glass  of  eau-dc- 
vie ;  when  we  have  drunk  it,  we 
must  return  to  our  post."  They  re- 
quired an  attestation  of  my  safe  ar- 
rival at  my  home ;  which  having  re- 
ceived, I  accompanied  them  to  the 
end  of  the  street,  and  cordially  em- 
braced them  at  our  parting.  In  the 
morning  a  commissary  brought  me 
the  following  certificate  : — 

"  We,  commissaries  appointed  by 
the  people  to  do  justice  on  the  trait- 
ors detained  in  the  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye,  caused  to  appear  before  us,  on 
the  4th  September,  the  citizen  Jourg- 
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niac  Saint-Meard,  nncien  officier  de- 
core,  who  has  disproved  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  him,  to  the  effect 
of  his  having  conspired  against  the 
patriots :  we  caused  his  innocence 
to  be  proclaimed  in  presence  of  the 
people,  who  applauded  his  restora- 
tion to  liberty.  By  virtue  of  which, 
we  have  given  him  the  present  cer- 
tificate, at  his  request ;  and  we  here- 
by invite  all  citizens  to  grant  him 
aid  and  succour. 
(Signed)  "  POIR BER 

"  At  the  Abbaye.    4th  year  of  Li- 
berty, and  1st  year  of  Equality." 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

CHAP.  X. 

A  SLIGHT  COLD— RICH  AND  POOR— GRAVE  DOINGS. 


CONSIDER  "a  slight  cold"  to  be  ia 
the  nature  of  a  chill,  caught  by  a  sud- 
den contact  with  your  grave  :  or,  as 
occasioned  by  the  damp  finger  of 
Death  laid  upon  you,  as  it  were  to 
mark  you  for  HIS,  in  passing  to  the 
more  immediate  object  of  his  com- 
mission. Let  this  be  called  croaking, 
and  laughed  at  as  such,  by  those  who 
are  "  awearied  of  the  painful  round  of 
life,"  and  are  on  the  look-out  for  their 
dismissal  from  it;  but  be  learnt  off 
by  heart,  and  remembered  as  having 
the  force  and  truth  of  gospel,  by  all 
those  who  would  "  measure  out  their 
span  upon  the  earth,"  and  are  con- 
scious of  any  constitutional  flaw  or 
feebleness ;  who  are  distinguished  by 
any  such  tendency  death-ward,  as 
long  necks,  narrow,  chicken-chests 
—very  fair  complexions — requisite 
sympathy  with  atmospheric  varia- 
tions ;  or,  in  short,  exhibit  any  symp- 
toms of  an  asthmatic  or  consumptive 
character,  IF  they  choose  to  NEGLECT 

A  SLIGHT  COLD. 

Let  not  those  complain  of  being 
bitten  by  a  reptile,  which  they  have 
cherished  to  maturity  in  their  very 
bosoms, when  they  might  have  crush- 
ed it  in  the  egg !  Now,  if  we  call 
"  a  slight  cold"  the  egg,*  and  pleurisy 


— inflammation  of  the  lungs — asthma 
— CONSUMPTION,  the  venomous  rep- 
tile— the  matter  will  be  no  more  than 
correctly  figured.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  this  "  egg"  may  be 
deposited  and  hatched-  ""  Going  sud- 
denly, slightly  clad,  from  a  heatoc 
into  a  cold  atmosphere,  especially  5 
you  can  contrive  to  be  in  a  state  o 
perspiration;  sitting  or  standing  in  f 
draught,  however  slight :  it  is  th( 
breath  of  Death,  reader,  and  laden 
with  the  vapours  of  the  grave  !  Ly- 
ing in  damp  beds — for  there  his  cold 
arms  shall  embrace  you ;  continuing 
in  Avet  clothing,  and  neglecting  wet 
feet — these,  and  a  hundred  others, 
ate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  yon 
may  slowly,  imperceptibly,  but  sure- 
ly cherish  the  creature,  that  shall  at 
last  creep  inextricably  inwards,  and 
lie  coiled  about  your  very  vitals. 
Once  more,  again — again — again — I 
would  say,  ATTEND  to  this,  all  ye  who 
think  it  a  small  matter  to — NEGLECT 

A  SLIGHT  COLD  ! 

So  many  painful — I  may  say  dread- 
ful illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  remarks,  are  strewn  over  the 
pages  of  my  Diary,  that  I  scarce  know 
which  of  them  to  select.  The  fol 
lowing  melancholy  "  instance"  will 


*  Omnium  pr ope  quibus  affligimur  morbnrum  origoft  quasi  semen,  snys  an  mtelligr-n 
medical  writer  of  the  last  cantury. 
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I  hope,  prove  as  impressive,  as  I 
think  it  interesting;. 

Captain  C had  served  in  the 

Peninsular  campaigns  with   distin- 
guished merit;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  British  army,  sold  out,  and  de- 
termined to  enjoy  in  private  life  an 
ample  fortune  bequeathed  him  by  a 
distant  relative.     At  the  period  I  am 
speaking  of,  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  or  thirtieth  year ;  and  in  per- 
son one  of  the  very  finest  men  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.     There  was  an  air  of 
ease  and  frankness  about  his  demean- 
our,  dashed  with  a   little  pensive- 
ness,  which  captivated  every  body 
with  whom  he  conversed — but  the 
ladies  especially.     It  seemed  the  na- 
tural effect  produced  on  a  bold  but 
feeling  heart,  by  frequent  scenes  of 
sorrow.     Is  not  such  an  one  formed 
to  win  over  the  heart  of  woman  ?  In- 
deed it  seemed  so — for  at  the  period 
I  am  speaking  of,  our  English  ladies 
were  absolutely  infatuated  about  the 
military;  and  a  man  who  had  other- 
wise but  little  chance,  had  only  to 
appear  in  regimentals,  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  favour.  One  would  have 
thought  the  race  of  soldiery  was 
about  to  become  suddenly  extinct ; 
for  in  almost  every  third  marriage 
that  took  place  within  two  years  of 
the  magnificent  event  at  Waterloo — > 
whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  a 
redcoat  was  sure  to  be  the  "  princi- 
pal performer."  Let  the  reader  then, 
being  apprized  of  this  influenza — for 
what  else  was  it — set  before  his  ima- 
gination the  tall  commanding  figure 
of  Captain  C ,  his  frank  and  no- 
ble bearing — his  excellent  family — 
his  fortune,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
a-year — and  calculate  the  chances  in 
his  favour !  I  met  him  several  times 
in  private  society,  during  his  stay  in 
town,  and  have  his  image  vividly  in 
my  eye  as  he  appeared  in  the  last 
evening  we  met.     He  wore  a  blue 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  an  ample 
black  neck-kerchief.     His  hair  was 
very  light,  and  disposed  with  natural 
grace  over  a  remarkably  fine  fore- 
head, the  left  corner  of  which  bore 
the  mark  of  a  slight  sabre-cut.    His 
eye,  bright  hazel — clear  and  full— 
which  you  Avould  in  your  own  mind 
instantly  compare  to  that  of 

"  Mars — to  threaten  and  command," 
was  capable  of  an  expression  of  the 
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most  winning  and  soul-subduing  ten- 
derness. Much  more  might  I  say  in 
his  praise,  and  truly— but  that  I  have 
a  melancholy  end  in  view.  Suffice 
it  to  add,  that  Avherever  he  moved, 
he  seemed  the  sun  of  the  social  circle, 
gazed  on  by  many  a  soft  starlike  eye, 
with  trembling  rapture — the  envied 
object  of 

"  Nods,  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles" 

from  all  that  was  fair  and  beautiful ! 

He  could  not  remain  long  disen- 
gaged. Intelligence  soon  found  its 
way  to  town  of  his  having  formed  an 
attachment  to  Miss  Ellen  ,  a 
wealthy  and  beautiful  northern  heir- 
ess, whose  heart  soon  surrendered  to 
its  skilful  assailant.  Every  body  was 
pleased  with  the  match,  and  pronoun- 
ced it  suitable  in  all  respects.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Captain 

C and  Miss together  at  an 

evening  party  in  London;  for  the 
young  lady's  family  spent  the  season 
in  town,  and  were,  of  course,  attend- 
ed by  the  Captain,  who  took  up  his 
quarters  in  — —  Street.  A  handsome 
couple  they  looked ! 

This  was  nearly  twelve  months 
after  their  engagement;  and  most  of 
the  preliminaries  had  been  settled  ou 
both  sides,  and  the  event  was  fixed 
to  take  place  within  a  fortnight  of 
Miss  .  .. .  .  and  family's  return  to 
shire.  The  last  day  of  their  stay 
in  town,  they  formed  a  large  and  gay 
water  party,  and  proceeded  up  the 
river  a  little  beyond  Richmond,  in 
a  beautiful  open  boat  belonging  to 

Lord ,  a  cousin  of  the  Captain's. 

It  was  rather  late  before  their  return ; 
and  long  ere  their  arrival  at  West- 
minster stairs,  the  wind  and  rain 
combined  against  the  party,  and  as- 
sailed them  with  a  fury  against  which 
their  awning  formed  but  an  insuffi- 
cient protection.  Captain  C had 

taken  an  oar  for  the  last  few  miles ;  and 
as  they  had  to  pull  against  a  strong  tide, 
his  task  was  not  a  trifling  one.  When 
he  resigned  his  oar,  he  was  in  a  per- 
fect bath  of  perspiration:  but  he 
drew  on  his  coat,  and  resumed  the 
seat  he  had  formerly  occupied  be- 
side Miss  ,  at  the  back  of  the 

boat.  The  awning  unfortunately  got 
rent  immediately  behind  where  they 
sat;  and  what  with  the  splashing  of 
the  water  on  his  back,  and  the  squal- 
ly gusts  of  wind  which  incessantly 
3Q 
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-got 

Miss 


burst  upon  them,  Captain  C- 
thorouglily  wet  and  chilled. 

grew  uneasy  about  him,  but  he 

laughed  off  her  apprehensions,  assu- 
ring her  that  they  were  groundless, 
and  that  he  was  "  too  old  a  soldier" 
to  suffer  from  such  a  trifling  thing  as 
a  little  "  wind  and  wet."  On  their 
leaving  the  boat,  he  insisted  on  ac- 
companying them  home  to  • 

Square,  and  stayed  there  upwards  ot 
an  hour,  busily  conversing  with 
them  about  their  departure  on  the 
morrow.  While  there  he  took  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine,  but  did  not  change 
his  clothes.  On  returning  to  his  lodg- 
ings, he  was  too  busily  and  pleasant- 
ly occupied  with  thoughts  about  his 
approaching  nuptials,  to  advert  to 
the  necessity  of  using  more  precau- 
tions against  cold,  before  retiring  to 
bed.  He  sat  down  in  his  dressing- 
room,  without  ordering  a  fire  to  be 
lit,  and  wrote  two  or  three  letters  j 
after  which  he  got  into  bed.  Now, 
how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  Cap- 
tain C to  obviate  any  possible  ill 

consequences,  by  simplj  ringing  for 
warm  water  to  put  his  teet  in,  and  a 
basin  of  gruel,  or  posset  ?  He  did  not 
do  either  of  these,  however ;  think- 
ing it  would  be  time  enough  to  "  cry 
out  when  he  was  hurt."  In  the  morn- 
ing he  rose,  and,  though  a  little  in- 
disposed, immediately  after  break- 
fast drove  to Square,  to  see 

off  his  lady  and  the  family ;  for  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  remain 
behind  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  few  purchases  of  jewellery, 
&c.  &c.,  and  then  follow  the  party  to 

shire.     He  rode  on  horseback 

beside  their  travelling  carriage  a  few 
miles  out  of  town ;  and  then  took  his 
leave  and  returned.  On  his  way 
home  he  called  at  my  house,  but 
finding  me  out,  left  his  card,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  come  and  see 
him  in  the  evening.  About  seven 
o'clock  I  was  Avith  him.  I  found  him 
in  his  dressing-gown,  in  an  easy- 
chair,  drinking  coffee.  He  looked 
rather  dejected,  and  spoke  in  a  des- 
ponding tone.  He  complained  of  the 
common  symptoms  of  catarrh  j  and 
detailed  to  me  the  account  which  I 
have  just  laid  before  the  reader.  I 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  last 
night's  imprudence. 

"  Ah  Doctor ,  1  wish  to  Hea- 
ven I  had  rowed  on  to  Westminster, 
tired  as  I  was !"  said  he—"  Good 


God,  what  if  I  have  caught  my  death 
of  cold  ? — You  cannot  conceive  how 
singular  my  sensations  are !" 

"That's  generally  the  way  with 
patients  after  the  mischief's  done," 
I  replied  with  a  smile — "  But  come! 
come !  only  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  matters  are  not  at  all  desperate!" 
— "  Heigh-ho  !" — "  Sighing  like  fur- 
nace," I  continued  gaily,  on  hearing 
him  utter  several  sighs  in  succession 
— "  You  eons  of  Mars  make  bad  hot 
work  of  it,  both  in  love  and  war  !" — 
again  he  sighed.  "  Why,  what's  the 
matter,  Captain  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing — nothing,"  he  re- 
plied languidly,  "  I  suppose  a  cold 
generally  depresses  one's  spirits — is 

it  so  ?   Is  it  a  sign  of  a  severe" 

"  It  is  a  sign  that  a  certain  per- 

90n" 

"  Pho,  Doctor,  pho !" — said  he,with 
an  air  of  lassitude — "  don't  think  me 
so  childish ! — I'll  tell  you  candidly 
what  has  contributed  to  depress 
my  spirits.  For  this  last  week  or  so, 
I've  had  a  strange  sort  of  conviction 

that" 

"  Nonsense ! — none  of  your  ner- 
vous fancies" 

"  Ah,  but  I  have,  Doctor,"  he  con- 
tinued, scarce  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion," I've  felt  a  sort  of  presentiment 
— a  foreboding  that — that — that  some- 
thing or  other  would  occur  to  pre- 
vent my  marriage !" 

"  Oh,  tush — tush! — every  one  has 
these  low  nervous  fancies  that  is  not 
accustomed  to  sickness." 

"  Well — it  may  be  so — I  hope  it 
may  be  nothing  more ;  but  I  seem  to 
hear  a  voice  whispering — or  at  least, 
to  be  under  an  influence  to  that  ef- 
fect, that  the  cup  will  be  dashed 
brimful  from  my  opened  lips — a  fear- 
ful slip ! — It  seems  as  if  my  Ellen 
were  too  great  a  happiness  for  the 

Fates  to  allow  one" 

"  Too  great  a  fiddlestick,  Cap- 
tain ! — so  your  schoolboy  has  a  fear- 
ful apprehension  that  he  cannot  out- 
live the  day  of  his  final  leaving 
school — too  glorious  and  happy  an 
era !" 

"  I  know  well  what  you  allude  to 
— but  mine  is  a  calm  and  rational  ap- 
prehension"—— 

"  Come,  come,  Captain  C ,  this 

is  going  too  far.  Raillery  apart,  how- 
ever, I  can  fully  enter  into  your  feel- 
ings"— I  continued,  perceiving  his 
morbid  excitement — "  'Tia  but  1m- 
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man  nature — to  feel  trepidation  and 
apprehension  when  approaching 
some  great  CRISIS  of  one's  existence. 
One  is  apt  to  give  unfavourable  possi- 
bilities an  undue  preponderance  over 
probabilities;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  known  tendency 
we  find  within  ourselves,  on  ordina- 
ry occasions,  to  shape  events  accord- 
ing to  our  wishes — and  in  our  over- 
anxiety  to  guard  against  such" 

"  Very  metaphysical— very  true,  I 
dare  say" 

«  Well— to  be  matter-of-fact— /had 
all  yourfeelings — perhaps  greatly  ag- 
gravated— at  the  time  of  my  own 
marriage" 

"  Eh  ?— indeed?— Had  you  really  ?" 
he  enquired  eagerly,  laying  his  hand 
on  mine — continuing  with  an  air  of 
anxious  curiosity — "  Did  you  ever 
feel  a  sort  of  conviction  that  some 
mysterious  agency  was  awaiting 
your  approach  towards  the  critical 
point,  and  when  just  within  reach  of 
your  object,  would  suddenly  smite 
you  down  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  I,  smiling, 
"  a  mere  flutter  of  feeling — which 
you  see  others  have'Jbesides  yourself; 
but  that  you — trained  to  confront 
danger — change — casualties  of  all 
sorts — that  you — you,  with  your 
frame  of  Herculean  build" 

"  Well — a  truce  to  your  banter !" 
he  interrupted  me  somewhat  impa- 
tiently ;  "  I  should'nt  mind  taking 
you  ten  to  one  that  I  don't  live  to  be 
married,  after  all !" 

"  Come,  this  amounts  to  a  symp- 
tom of  your  indisposition.  You  have 
got  more  fever  on  you  than  I  thought 
— and  you  grow  lightheaded  ! — you 
must  really  get  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  all  these  fantasies  will  be 
gone." 

"  Well — I  hope  in  God  they  may  ! 
But  they  horridly  oppress  me !  I 
own  that  latterly  I've  given  in  a  little 
to  fatalism." 

"  This  wont  do  at  all,"  thought  I, 
taking  my  pen  in  hand,  and  begin- 
ning to  write  a  prescription. 

"  Are  you  thirsty  at  all  ?  any  catch- 
ing in  the  side  when  you  breathe  ? 
Any  cough  ?"  &c.  &c.,  said  I,  asking 
him  the  usual  routine  of  questions.  I 
feared  from  the  symptoms  he  de- 
scribed, that  he  had  caught  a  very 
severe,  and  possibly  obstinate,  cold 
—so  I  prescribed  active  medicines. 
Amongst  others,  I  recollect  order- 
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ing  him  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  every  four  hours, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  th* 
insensible  perspiration,  and  thereby 
determining  the  flow  outwards.  I 
then  left  him,  promising  to  call  about 
noon  the  next  day,  expressing  my 
expectations  of  finding  him  perfectly 
recovered  from  hts  indisposition.  I 
found  him  the  following  morning  in 
bed,  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  the  medicines  I  had  prescribed, 
and,  in  fact,  much  better  in  every  re- 
spect. The  whole  surface  of  his  bo- 
dy was  damp  and  clammy  to  the 
touch,  and  he  had  exactly  the  proper 
sensation  of  nausea — both  occasion- 
ed by  the  antimony.  I  contented 
myself  with  prescribing  a  repetition 
of  the  medicines. 

"  Well,  Captain,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  your  glorious  forebodings 
of  last  night?"  I  enquired  with  ft 
smile. 

"  Why— hem!  I'm  certainly  not 
quite  so  desponding  as  I  was  last 
night;  but  still,  the  goal— the  goal's 
not  reached  yet !  I'm  not  well  y el- 
and even  if  I  were,  there's  a  good 
fortnight's  space  for  contingencies !" 
*  I  enjoined  him  to  keep  house 
for  a  day  or  two  longer,  ana  perse- 
vere with  the  medicines  during  that 
time,  in  order  to  his  complete  re- 
covery, and  he  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced. He  had  written  to  inform 

Miss  ,  that  owing  to  "  a  slight 

cold,"  and  his  jeweller's  disappoint- 
ing him  about  the  trinkets  he  had 
promised,  his  stay  in  town  would  be 
prolonged  two  or  three  days.  This 
circumstance  had  fretted  and  "  wor- 
ried" him  a  good  deal. 

One  of  the  few  enjoyments  which 
my  professional  engagements  per- 
mitted me,  was  the  opera,  where  I 
might  for  a  while  forget  the  plod- 
ding realities  of  life,  and  wander 
amid  the  magnificent  regions  of  mu- 
sic and  imagination.  Few  people, 
indeed,  are  so  disposed  to  "  make 
the  most"  of  their  time  at  the  opera 
as  medical  men,  to  whom  it  is  a  sort 
of  stolen  pleasure ;  they  sit  on  thorns, 
liable  to  be  summoned  out  immedi- 
ately—to exchange  the  bright  scenes 
of  fairy-land  for  the  dreary  bedside 
of  sickness  and  death.  I  may  not, 
perhaps,  speak  the  feelings  of  my 
more  phlegmatic  brethren;  but  the 
considerations  above  named  always 
make  me  sit  listening  to  what  i* 
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going  on  in  a  state  of  painful  sus- 
pense and  nervousness,  which  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  slightest  noise  at  the 
box-door — by  the  mere  trying  of  the 
handle.— On  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  question,  a  friend  or  my  wife's 
had  kindly  allowed  us  the  use  of  her 
box;  and  we  were  both  sitting  in 
our  places  at  a  musical  banquet  of 
unusual  splendour,  for  it  was  Cata- 
lani's  benefit.  In  looking  round  the 
house,  during  the  interval  between 
the  opera  and  ballet,  I  happened  to 
cast  my  eye  towards  the  opposite 
box,  at  the  moment  it  was  entered 
by  two  gentlemen  of  very  fashion- 
able appearance.  Fancying  that  the 
person  of.  one  of  them  was  familiar 
to  me,  I  raised  my  glass,  my  sight 
being  rather  short.  I  almost  let  it 
fall  out  of  my  hand  with  astonish- 
ment— for  one  of  the  gentlemen  was- 

—Captain  C !   He  whom  I  had 

that  morning  left  ill  in  bed  !  Scarce 
believing  that  I  had  seen  aright,  I 
re-directed  my  glass  to  the  same 
spot,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
stately  and  handsome  person  of  my 
patient.  There  he  stood,  with  the 
gay  and  even  rather  flustered  air 
of  one  who  has  but  recently  adjourn- 
ed thither  from  the  wine-table !  He 
seemed  in  very  high  spirits — his  face 
flushed — chatting  incessantly  with 
his  companion,  and  smiling  and  nod- 
ding frequently  towards  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  house.  Concern 
and  wonder  at  his  rashness — his  mad- 
ness— in  venturing  out  under  such 
circumstances,  kept  me  for  some 
time  breathless.  Could  I  really  be 

looking  at  my  patient  Captain  C ? 

Him  whom  I  had  left  in  bed,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  sudorifics? 
Who  had  faithfully  promised  that  he 
would  keep  within  doors  for  two  or 
three  days  longer  ?  What  had  in- 
duced him  to  transgress  the  order  of 
his  medical  attendant — thus  to  put 
matters  in  a  fair  train  for  verifying 
his  own  gloomy  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed but  the  evening  before  ? — 
Thoughts  like  these  made  me  so  un- 
easy, that,  after  failing  to  attract  his 
eye,  I  resolved  to  go  round  to  his 
box  and  remonstrate  with  him.  Af- 
ter tapping  at  the  door  several  times 
without  being  heard,  on  account  of 
the  loud  tones  in  which  they  were 
laughing  and  talking,  the  door  was 
opened. 
«  Good  God!  Doctor !"  ex- 
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claimed  Captain  C-— — ,  in  amaze 
ment,  rising  and  giving  me  his  hand. 
"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? 
What  has  brought  you  here  ?  Is  any 
thing  wrong  ?  Heavens !  Have  you 

heard  any  thing  about  Miss ?" 

he  continued,  all  in  a  breath,  turning 
pale. 

"  Not  a  breath— not  a  word— but 
what  has  brought  YOU  here,  Captain? 
Are  you  stark  staring  mad  ?"  I  re- 
plied, as  I  continued  grasping  his 
hand,  which  was  even  then  damp 
and  clammy. 

"Why — why — nothing  particular," 
he  stammered,  startled  by  my  agita- 
ted manner.  "  What  is  there  so  very 
wonderful  in  my  coming  to  the  opera  ? 
Have  I  done  wrong,  eh?"  after  a 
pause. 

"  You  have  acted  like  a  madman, 

Captain  C ,  in  venturing   even 

out  of  your  bedroom,  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  medicines  you 
were  taking !" 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  doctor — 
nonsense !  What  harm  can  there  be  ? 
I  felt  infinitely  better  after  you  left 
me  this  morning ;"  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  explain  that  his  companion 
to  whom  he  introduced  me,  was 

Lieutenant  ,  the  brother  of  his 

intended  bride;  that  he  had  thai 
morning  arrived  in  town  from  Ports' 
mouth,  had  called  on  the  Captain 
and,  after  drinking  a  glass  or  two  ol 
champaigne,  and  forcing  the  Captain 
to  join  him,  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
accompany  him  to  dinner  at  his  ho- 
tel. Lieutenant overcame  al 

his  scruples — laughed  at  the  idea  ol 
his  "  slight  cold,"  and  said  it  woulc 
be  "  unkind  to  refuse  the  brother  ol 
Ellen  !" — So  after  dinner,  they  both 
adjourned  to  the  opera.  I  nodded 
towards  the  door,  and  we  both  left 
the  box  for  a  moment  or  two.  "  Why, 
Doctor  — — ,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I'm  running  any  real  risk  ?"  he 
enquired,  with  some  trepidation. 
"  What  could  I  do,  you  know,  when 
the  Lieutenant  there — only  just  re- 
turned from  his  cruise — Ellen's  bro- 
ther, you  know"' 

"  Excuse  me,  Captain  .    Did 

you  take  the  medicines  I  ordered 
regularly,  up  to  the  time  of  your 
going  out  ?"  I  enquired  anxiously. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did — punctual  as 
clockwork;  and,  egad!  now,  I  think 
of  it,"  he  added  eagerly,  "  I  took  a 
double  dose  of  the  powders,  just  be- 
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fore  leaving  my  room,  by  way  of 
makiug  '  assurance  doubly  sure/  you 
know — ha,  ha !  Right,  eh  ?" 

w  Have  you  perspired  during  the 
day,  as  usual  ?" 

"Oh,  profusely — profusely!  Egad, 
I  must  have  sweated  all  the  fever  out 
long  ago,  I  think !  I  hadn't  been  in 
the  open  air  half  an  hour,  when  my 
skin  was  as  dry  as  yours — as  dry  as 
ever  it  was  in  my  life.  Nay,  in  fact, 
I  felt  rather  chilled  than  otherwise." 

"  Allow  me,  Captain — did  you 
drink  much  at  dinner  ?" 

"  Why— I  own— I  think  I'd  my 
share;  these  tars,  you  know — such 
cursed  soakers" 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,"  said  I. 
It  was  full  and  thrilling,  beating  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  a  minute. 
My  looks,  I  suppose,  alarmed  him ; 
for  while  I  was  teeling  his  pulse,  he 
grew  very  pale,  and  leaned  against 
the  box-door,  saying,  in  a  fainter  tone 
than  before,  "  I'm  afraid  I've  done 
wrong  in  coming  out.  Your  looks 
alarm  me." 

"  You  have  certainly  acted  very 
—very  imprudently,  but  I  hope  the 
mischief  is  not  irremediable,"  said  I, 
in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  I  could,  for 
I  saw  that  he  was  growing  exces- 
sively agitated.  "  At  all  events,  if 
you'll  take  my  advice" 

"  If! — there's  no  need  of  taunting 
one" 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  return  home 
instantly,  and  muffle  yourself  up  in 
your  cloak  as  closely  as  possible." 

"  I  will !  By  the  way,  do  you  re- 
member the  bet  I  offered  you,"  said 
he,  with  a  sickly  smile,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead.  "  I 
— I — I  fear  you  may  take  it,  and  win  ! 
Good  God!  what  evil  star  is  over 
me  ?  Would  to  Heaven  this  Lieute- 
nant •  had  never  crossed  my 
path ! — I'll  return  home  this  instant, 
and  do  all  you  recommend;  and,  for 
God's  sake,  call  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, whether  I  send  for  you  or  not ! 
—By  — — !  your  looks  and  manner 
have  nearly  given  me  the  brain-fe- 
ver!"— I  took  my  leave,  promising 
to  be  with  him  early ;  and  advising 
him  to  take  a  warm-bath  the  moment 
it  could  be  procured — to  persevere 
with  the  powders — and  lie  in  bed  till 
I  called.  But,  alas,  alas!  alas,  the 
mischief  had  been  DONE  ! 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  remarkably 
line-looking  man  that  Captain  C— — 


is,"  said  my  wife,  as  soon  as  I  had 
reseated  myself  beside  her. 

"  He  is  a  dead  man,  my  love,  if  you 
like !"  I  replied,  with  a  melancholy 
air.  The  little  incident  just  record- 
ed, made  me  too  sad  to  sit  out  the 
ballet,  so  we  left  very  early,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  interchanged  more  than 
a  word  or  two  in  going  home ;  and 

those  were,  "  Poor  Miss  !"— 

"  Poor  Captain  C !"     I  do  not 

pretend  to  say  that  even  the  rash 

conduct  of  Captain  C ,  and  its 

probable  consequences,  could  in 
every  instance  warrant  such  gloomy 
fears;  but  in  his  case,  I  felt  with 
himself  a  sort  of  superstitious  appre- 
hension, I  knew  not  why. 

I  found  him,  on  calling  in  the 
morning,  exhibiting  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  He  complained  of  increasing 
difficulty  of  breathing — a  sense  of 
painful  oppression  and  constriction 
all  over  his  chest,  and  a  hard  ha- 
rassing cough,  attended  with  excru- 
ciating pain.  His  pulse  quivered 
and  thrilled  under  the  finger,  like  a 
tense  harp-string  after  it  has  been 
twanged;  the  whole  surface  of  4iis 
body  was  dry  and  heated ;  his  face 
was  flushed,  and  full  of  anxiety.  A 
man  of  his  robust  constitution,  and 
plethoric  habit,  was  one  of  the  very 
worst  subjects  of  inflammation!  I 
took  from  the  arm,  myself,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  blood — which  pre- 
sented the  usual  appearance  in  such 
cases — and  prescribed  active  lower- 
ing remedies.  But  neither  these  mea- 
sures, nor  the  application  of  a  large 
blister  in  the  evening — when  I  again 
saw  him — seemed  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  complaint,  so  I  or- 
dered him  to  be  bled  again.  Poor 

Captain  C !  From  that  morning 

he  prepared  himself  for  a  fatal  ter- 
mination of  his  illness,  and  lament- 
ed, in  the  most  passionate  terms, 
that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  my  ad- 
vice in  time ! 

On  returning  home  from  my  even- 
ing visit,  I  found  an  express,  requi- 
ring my  instant  attendance  on  a  lady 
of  distinction  in  the  country,  an  old 
patient  of  mine  ;  and  was  obliged  to 
hurry  off,  without  having  time  to  do 
more  than  commit  the  care  of  Cap- 
tain C ,  and  another  equally  ur- 
gent, to  the  care  of  Dr  D ,  a 

triend  of  mine  close  by,  imploring 
him  to  keep  up  the  most  active  treat- 
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ment  with  the  Captain— and  promi- 
sing him  that  I  should  return  during 
the  next  day. — I  was  detained  in  the 
country  for  two  days,  during  which 

I  scarcely  left  Lady 's  bedroom 

an  instant ;  and  het'ore  I  left  for  town 
phe  expired,  under  heart-rending  cir- 
cumstances.— On  returning  to  town, 
I  found  several  urgent  cases  requi- 
ring my  instant  attention,  and  first 
and  foremost  that  of  poor  Captain 
C .  Dr  D Avas  out,  so  I  hur- 
ried to  my  patient's  bedside  at  once. 
It  cannot  injure  any  one  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  state  plainly,  that 
the  poor  Captain's  case  had  been 
most  deplorably  mismanaged  during 
my  absence.  It  was  owing  to  no 

fault  of  my  friend  Dr  D ,  who 

had  done  his  utmost,  and  had  his  own 
large  practice  to  attend  to.  He  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
committing  the  case  to  the  more  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  member  of  the 
profession,  who,  in  his  ignorance  and 
timidity,  threwaside  the  only  chances 

for  Captain  C 's  life — repeated 

blood-letting.      Only  once   did    Mr 

* bleed  him  ;   and  then  took 

away  about  four  ounces !  Under  the 

judicious  management  of  Dr  D , 

the  inroads  of  the  inflammation  had 
been  sensibly  checked ;  but  it  rallied 
again,  and  made  head  against  the 
languid  resistance  continued  by  the 
young  apothecary ;  so  that  I  arrived 
but  iu  time  to  witness  the  closing 
scene. 

He  was  absolutely  withering  un- 
der the  fever;  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  drew  his  breath  amounted 
almost  to  suffocation.  He  had  a  dry 
hacking  cough — the  oppression  of 
his  chest  was  greater  than  ever;  and 
what  he  expectorated  was  of  a  black 
colour!  He  was  delirious,  and  did 
not  know  me.  He  fancied  himself 
on  the  river,  rowing — then  endea- 
vouring to  protect  Miss from 

the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and 
the  expressions  of  moving  tenderness 
which  he  coupled  with  her  name, 
were  heart-breaking.  Then  again 

he  thought  himself  in  shire, 

superintending  the  alterations  of  his 
house,  which  was  getting  ready  for 
their  reception  on  their  marriage. 
He  mentioned  my  name,  and  said, 

I'  What  a  gloomy  man  that  Dr 

is,  Ellen  I  he  keeps  one  stewing  in 


bed  for  a  week,  if  one  has  but  a  com- 
mon cold !" 

Letters  were  dispatched  into • 

shire,  to  acquaint  his  family,  and 
that  of  Miss  ,  with  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness. Several  of  Ifls^relations  soon 
made  their  appearance  ;  but  as  Miss 

's  party  did  not  go  direct  home, 

but  staid  a  day  or  two  on  the  way, 

I  presume  the  letters  reached 

House  long  before  their  arrival,  and 
were  not  seen  by  the  family  before 
poor  Captain  C had  expired ! 

I  called  again  on  him  in  the  even- 
ing. The  first  glance  at  his  counte- 
nance sufficed  to  shew  me  that  he 
could  not  survive  the  night.  I  found 
that  the  cough  and  spitting  had  cea- 
sed suddenly ;  he  felt  no  pain ;  his 
feeble,  varying  pulse,  indicated  that 
the  powers  of  nature  were  rapidly 
sinking.  His  lips  had  assumed  a 
fearfully  livid  hue,  and  were  occa- 
sionally retracted  so  as  to  shew  all 
his  teeth ;  and  his  whole  countenance 
was  fallen.  He  was  quite  sensible, 
and  aware  that  he  was  dying.  He 
bore  the  intelligence  with  noble  for- 
titude, saying,  it  was  but  the  fruit  of 
his  own  imprudence  and  folly.  He 
several  times  ejaculated,  "  Oh,  El- 
len—Ellen— Ellen  !"  and  shook  his 
head  feebly,  with  a  woeful,  despair- 
ing look  upwards,  but  without  shed- 
ding a  tear.  He  was  past  all  display 
of  active  emotion ! 

"  Shouldn't  you  call  me  a  suicide, 

Doctor ?"  said  he,  mournfully, 

on  seeing  me  sitting  beside  him. 

"  Oh,  assuredly  not!  Dismiss  such 
thoughts,  dear  Captain,  I  beg !  We 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
Captain.  It  is  He  who  orders  our 
ends,"  said  I,  gently  grasping  his 
hand,  which  lay  passive  on  the  coun- 
terpane. "  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  so ! 
His  will  be  done!"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  reverently  upwards,  and  clo- 
sing his  eyes.  I  rose,  and  walked  to 
the  table  on  which  stood  his  medi- 
cine, to  see  how  much  of  it  he  had 
taken.  There  Jay  an  unopened  let- 
ter from  Miss !  It  had  arrived 

by  that  morning's  post,  and  bore  the 
post-mark  of  the  town  at  which  they 
were  making  their  halt  by  the  way. 

Captain 's  friends  considered  it 

better  not  to  agitate  him,  by  inform- 
ing him  of  its  arrival ;  for  as  Miss 
•• could  not  be  apprized  of  his 
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illness,  it  might  be  of  a  tenor  to  agi- 
tate and  tantalize  him.  My  heart 
ached  to  see  it.  I  returned  presently 
to  my  seat  beside- him. 

"  Doctor,"  he  whispered,  "  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  look  for  my 
white  waistcoat — it  is  hanging  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  feel  in  the  pocket 
for  a  little  paper  parcel  ?"  I  rose,  did 
as  he  directed,  and  brought  him  what 
he  asked  for. 

"  Open  it,  and  you'll  see  poor  El- 
len's Avedding-ring  and  guard,  which 
I  purchased  only  a  day  or  two  ago. 
I  wish  to  see  them,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  but  firm  tone  of  voice.  I  remo- 
ved the  wool,  and  gazed  at  the  glis- 
tening trinkets  in  silence,  as  did  Cap- 
tain C . 

"  They  will  do  to  wed  me  to  the 
worm!"  said  he,  extending  towards 
me  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 
The  tears  nearly  blinding  me — I  did 
as  he  wished,  but  could  not  get  them 
past  the  first  joint. 

"  Ah,  Ellen  has  a  little  finger " 

said  he.  A  tear  fell  from  my  eye 
upon  his  hand.  He  looked  at  me 
for  an  instant  with  apparent  sur- 
prise. "  Never  mind,  Doctor — that 
will  do — I  see  they  won't  go  farther. 
Now,  let  me  die  with  them  on ;  and 
when  I  am  no  more,  let  them  be 
given  to  Ellen.  I  have  wedded  her 
in  my  heart — she  is  my  wife !"  He 
continued  gazing  fixedly  at  the  fin- 
ger on  which  the  rings  were. 

"  Of  course,  she  cannot  know  of 
my  illness  ?"  looking  at  me.  I  shook 
my  head. 

"  Good.  'Twill  break  her  little 
heart,  I'm  afraid !"  Those  were  the 
last  words  1  ever  heard  him  utter;  for 
finding  that  my  feelings  were  grow- 
ing too  excited,  and  that  the  Captain 
seemed  disposed  to  sleep,  I  rose  and 
left  the  room,  followed  by  Lieute- 
nant   ,  who  had  been  sitting  at 

his  friend's  bedside  all  daylong,  and 
looked  dreadfully  pale  and  exhaust- 
ed. "  Doctor,"  said  he,  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  we  stood  together  in  the 
hall,  "  I  have  murdered  my  friend, 
and  he  thinks  I  have.  He  won't  speak 
to  me,  nor  look  at  me!  He  hasn't 
opened  his  lips  to  me  once,  though 
I'  ve  been  at  his  bedside  night  and  day. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  almost  choking, 
"  I've  murdered  him;  and  what  is 
to  become  of  my  sister  ?"  I  made 
him  no  reply,  for  my  heart  was  full. 

In  the  morning  I  found.  Captain 
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C laid  out;  for  he  had  died  about 

midnight. 

Few  scenes  are  fraught  with  more 
solemnity  and  awe,  none  more  chil- 
ling to  the  heart,  than  the  chamber  of 
the  recent  dead.  It  is  like  the  cold 
porch  of  eternity  I  The  sepulchral 
silence,  the  dim  light,  the  fearful 
order  and  repose  of  all  around — a 
sick-room,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
changed  into  a  charnel-house — the 
central  object  in  the  gloomy  picture, 
the  bed — the  yellow  effigy  of  him 
that  was,  looking  coldly  out  from  the 
white  unruffled  sheets — the  lips  that 
must  speak  no  more — the  eyes  that 
are  shut  for  ever ! 

The  features  of  Captain  C  • 
were  calm  and  composed ;  but  to  see 
that  fine  countenance  surrounded 
with  the  close  crimped  cap,  injuring 
its  outline  and  proportions  ! — Here, 
reader,  lay  the  victim  of  A  SLIGHT 
COLD! 


RICH  AND  POOR. 

A  REMARKABLE  and  affecting  juxta- 
position of  the  two  poles,  so  to 
speak,  of  human  condition — afflu- 
ence and  poverty — rank  and  degra- 
dation— came  under  my  notice  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  year  181-. 
The  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
fearful  levellers  of  the  factitious  dis- 
tinctions among  men !  Little  boots 
it  to  our  common  foe,  whether  he 
pluck  his  prey  from  the  downy  satin- 
curtained  couch,  or  the  wretched 
pallet  of  a  prison  or  a  workhouse ! 
The  oppressive  splendour  of  rank 
and  riches,  indeed ! — what  has  it  of 
solace  or  mitigation  to  him  bidden 
to  "  turn  his  pale  face  to  the  wall" 
— to  look  his  last  on  life,  its  toys  and 
tinselries  ? 

The  Earl  of 's  old  tormentor, 

the  gout,  had  laid  close  siege  to  him 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
of  181 -,  and  inflicted  on  him  agonies 
of  unusual  intensity  and  duration. 
It  left  him  in  a  very  low  and  poor 
state  of  health— his  spirits  utterly 
broken — and  his  temper  soured  and 
irritable,  to  an  extent  that  was  into- 
lerable to  those  around  him.  The 
discussion  of  a  political  question,  in 
the  issue  of  which  his  interests  were 
deeply  involved,  seduced  him  into 
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an  attendance  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
long  before  he  was  in  a  fit  state  for 
removal,  even  from  his  bedcham- 
ber ;  and  the  consequences  of  such 
a  shattered  invalid's  premature  ex- 
posure to  a  bleak  winter's  wind  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  He  was  laid 
again  on  a  bed  of  suffering;  and 
having,  through  some  sudden  pique, 
dismissed  his  old  family  physician, 
his  lordship  was  pleased  to  summon 
me  to  supply  his  place. 

The  Earl  of was  celebrated 

for  his  enormous  riches,  and  the 
more  than  Oriental  scale  of  luxury 
and  magnificence  on  which  his  esta- 
blishment was  conducted.  The  slan- 
derous world  further  gave  him  cre- 
dit for  a  disposition  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite selfishness,  which,  added  to 
his  capricious  and  choleric  humour, 
made  him  a  very  unenviable  com- 
panion, even  in  health.  What,  then, 
must  such  a  man  be  in  sickness  ?  I 
trembled  at  the  task  that  was  before 
me ! — It  was  a  bitter  December  even- 
ing on  which'  I  paid  him  my  first 
visit.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
gloomy  secluded  street  in  which  his 
mansion  was  situated,  was  covered 
with  straw ;  and  men  were  stationed 
about  it  to  prevent  noise  in  any 
shape.  The  ample  knocker  was 
muffled,  and  the  bell  unhung,  lest 
the  noise  of  either  should  startle 
the  aristocratical  invalid.  The  in- 
stant my  carriage,  with  its  muffled 
roll,  drew  up,  the  hall-door  sprung 
open  as  if  by  magic ;  for  the  watch- 
ful porter  had  orders  to  anticipate 
all  comers,  on  pain  of  instant  dis- 
missal. Thick  matting  was  laid  over 
the  hall-floor — double  carpeting  co- 
vered the  staircases  and  landings, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
house — and  all  the  door-edges  were 
lined  with  list !  How  could  sickness 
or  death  presume  to  enter,  in  spite 
of  such  precautions  ? 

A  servant,  in  large  list -slippers, 
asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  my  name ; 
and,  on  learning  it,  said  the  Countess 
wished  to  have  a  few  moments'  in- 
terview with  me  before  I  was  shewn 
up  to  his  lordship.  I  was  therefore 
led  into  a  magnificent  apartment, 
where  her  ladyship,  with  two  groAvn- 
up  daughters,  and  a  young  man  in 
the  Guards'  uniform,  sat  sipping 
coffee— for  they  had  but  just  left  the 
diningroom.  The  Countess  looked 
pale  and  dispirited.  "  Doctor /' 


said  she,  after  a  few  words-of-course 
had  been  interchanged,  "  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  a  trying  task  to  manage 
his  lordship  !  We  are  all  worn  out 
with  attending  on  him,  and  yet,  he 
says,  we  neglect  him !  Nothing  can 
please  or  satisfy  him  1 — What  do  you 
imagine  was  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
missing Dr ?  Because  he  per- 
sisted in  attributing  the  present  sei- 
zure to  his  imprudent  visit  to  the 
House !" 

"  Well,  your  ladyship  knows  I 
can  but  attempt  to  do  my  duty."  At 
that  instant  the  door  was  opened, 
and  a  sleek  servant,  all  pampered 
and  powdered,  in  a  sotlo  voce  tone, 
informed  the  Countess  that  his  lord- 
ship had  been  enquiring  for  me. 
"  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  go — go  imme- 
diately," said  her  ladyship,  eagerly, 
"  or  we  shall  have  no  peace  for  a 
week  to  come ! — I  shall,  perhaps, 
follow  you  in  a  few  minutes  ! — But 
mind — please,  not  a  breath  about 

Dr  's  leaving!"  I  bowed,  and 

left  the  room.  I  followed  the  ser- 
vant up  the  noble  staircase — vases 
and  statues — with  graceful  lamps — 
at  every  landing — and  was  presently 
ushered  into  the  "Blue-beard"  cham- 
ber. Ob,  the  sumptuous — the  splen- 
did air  of  every  thing  within  it ! 
Flowered,  festooned  satin  window 
draperies — flowered  satiu  bed-cur- 
tains, gathered  together  at  the  top 
by  a  golden  eagle — flowered  satin 
counterpane !  Beautiful  Brussels 
muffled  the  tread  of  your  feet,  and 
delicately-carved  chairs  and  couches 
solicited  to  repose ! — The  very  cham- 
ber-lamps, glistening  in  soft  radiance 
from  a  snowy-marble  stand  in  the 
further  corners  of  the  room,  were 
tasteful  and  elegant  in  the  extreme 
In  short,  grandeur  and  elegance 
seemed  to  outvie  one  another,  both 
in  the  materials  and  disposition  of 
every  thing  around  me.  1  never  saw 
any  thing  like  it  before,  nor  have 
I  since.  I  never  in  my  life  sat  in 
such  a  yielding  luxurious  chair  as 
the  one  I  was  beckoned  to,  beside 
the  Earl.  There  was,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  to  cheat  a  man  into  a 
belief  that  he  belonged  to  a  higher 
"  order"  than  that  of  "  poor  huma- 
nity." 

But  for  the  lord — the  owner  of 
all  this — my  patient.  Ay,  there  he 
lay,  embedded  in  down,  umid  snowy 
linen  and  figured  satin — all  that  was 
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visible  of  him  being  his  little  sallow 
wrinkled  visage,  worn  with  illness, 
age,  and  fretfulness,  peering  curious- 
ly at  me  from  the  depths  of  his  pil- 
low— and  his  left  hand,  lying  outside 
the  bedclothes,  holding  a  white  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  with  which 
he  occasionally  wiped  his  clammy 
features. 

«  u— u— gh  !— U— u— gh  !"  he 
groaned,  or  rather  gasped,  as  a  sud- 
den twinge  of  pain  twisted  and  cor- 
rugated his  features  almost  out  of 
all  resemblance  to  humanity — till 
they  looked  more  like  those  of  a 
strangled  ape,  than  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  .  The 

paroxysm  presently  abated.  "You've 
been— down  stairs — more  than — five 
minutes — I  believe — Dr  — —  ?"  he 
commenced  in  a  petulant  tone,  pau- 
sing for  breath  between  every  two 
words — his  features  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  their  contortions.  I 
bowed. 

"  I  natter  myself — it  was  / — who 

sent — for  you,  Dr ,  and — not  her 

ladyship," — he  continued.  I  bowed 
again,  and  was  going  to  explain,  when 
he  resumed — 

"  Ah !  I  see  !  Heard — the  whole 

story — of  Dr  's  dismissal — ugh 

— ugh — eh  ? — May  I — beg  the  favour 
— of  hearing — her  ladyship's  version 
— of  the  aft'air  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  heard  nothing  but  the 
simple  fact  of  Dr  — — 's  having  cea- 
sed to  attend  your  lordship" 

"  Ah  !— ceased  to  attend  !  Good  I" 
he  repeated,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Will  your  lordship  permit  me  to 
ask  if  you  have  much  pain  just  now?" 
I  enquired,  anxious  to  terminate  his 
splenetic  display.  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  in  the  utmost  peril ;  for 
there  was  every  symptom  of  the 
gout's  having  been  driven  from  its 
old  quarter,  the  extremities,  to  the 
vital  organs — the  stomach  and  bow- 
els. One  of  the  most  startling  symp- 
toms was  the  sensation  he  described 
as  resembling  that  of  a  platter  of  ice 
laid  upon  the  pit  of  his  stomach ;  and 
he  complained  also  of  increasing  nau- 
sea. Though  not  choosing  to  apprize 
him  of  the  exact  extent  of  his  danger, 


I  strove  so  to  shape  my  questions  and 
comments  that  he  might  infer  his 
being  in  dangerous  circumstances. 
He  either  did  not,  however,  or  would 
not,  comprehend  me.  1  told  him 
that  the  remedies  I  should  recom- 
mend  

"  Ah — by  the  way — "  said  he,  turn- 
ing abruptly  towards  me,  "  it  mustn't 

be  the  execrable  stuff  that  Dr 

half  poisoned  me  with !  Gad,  sir — 
it  had  a  most  diabolical  stench- 
garlic  was  a  pine-apple  to  it — and 
here  was  I  obliged  to  lie  soaked  in 
eau  de  Cologne,  and  half  stifled  with 
musk.  He  did  it  on  purpose,  he  had 
a  spite  against  me  !"  I  begged  to  be 
shewn  the  medicines  he  complained 
of,  and  his  valet  brought  me  trie  half- 
emptied  phial.  I  found  my  prede- 
cessor had  been  exhibiting  assafcetida 
andmusk — and  couldno  longer  doubt 
the  coincidence  of  his  view  of  the 
case  and  mine. 

"  I'm  afraid,  my  lord,"  said  I,  he- 
sitatingly, "  that  I  shall  find  myself 
compelled  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
medicines  which  Dr  prescri- 
bed"  

"  I'll  be  — —  if  you  do,  though — 
that's  all — "  replied  the  Earl,  conti- 
nuing to  mutter  indistinctly  some  in- 
sulting words  about  my  "  small  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pharmacopoeia" 
I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  Would  your  lordship,"  said  I, 
after  a  pause,  "  object  to  the  use  of 
camphor,  or  ammonia?"  * 

"  I  object  to  the  use  of  every  me- 
dicine but  one,  and  that  is,  a  taste  of 
some  potted  boar's  flesh,  which  my 
nephew,  I  understand,  has  this  morn- 
ing sent  from  abroad." 

"  My  lord,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  Your  lordship,  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  is  in  extremely 
dangerous  circumstances" 

"  The  d — 1  I  am !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  incredulous  smile.  "  Pho, 

pho !  So  Dr  said.     According 

to  him,  I  ought  to  have  resigned  about 
a  week  ago  !  Agad — but — but — what 
symptom  of  danger  is  there  now?" 
he  enquired  abruptly. 

"  Why,  one— in  fact,  my  lord,  the 
ivorst  is — the  sensation  of  numbness 


*  His  lordship,  with  whom,  as  possibly  I  should  have  earlier  informed  the  reader, 
I  had  some  little  personal  acquaintance  before  being  called  in  professionally,  had  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  medicine  ;  which  will  account  for  my  mentioning  what  reme* 
die*  I  intended  to  exhibit,  In  fact  be  insisted  ou  knowing. 
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at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  your 
lordship  mentioned  just  now." 

"  Pho  !  —  gone — gone  —  gone!  A 
mere  nervous  sensation,  I  apprehend. 
I  am  freer  from  pain  just  now  than 
I  have  been  all  along,"  his  face  chan- 
ged a  little.  "  Doctor — rather  faint 
with  talking — can  I  have  a  cordial  ? 
Pierre,  get  me  some  brandy!"  he 
added,  in  a  feeble  voice.  The  valet 
looked  at  me — I  nodded  acquies- 
cence, and  he  instantly  brought  the 
Earl  a  wine  glassfull. 

"  Another — another —  another — " 
gasped  the  Earl,  his  face  suddenly 
bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration.  A 
strange  expression  flitted  for  an  in- 
stant over  the  features ;  his  eyelids 
drooped ;  there  was  a  little  twitching 
about  the  mouth 

"  Pierre  !  Pierre !  Pierre  !  call  the 
Countess  I"  said  I,  hurriedly,  loosing 
the  Earl's  shirt-neck,  for  I  saw  he 
was  dying.  Before  the  valet  return- 
ed, however, while  the  muffled  tramp 
of  footsteps  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
approaching  nearer — nearer — nearer 
—it  was  all  over !  the  haughty  Earl 

of had  gone  where  rank  and 

riches  availed  him  nothing — to  be 
alone  with  God  ! 


On  arriving  home  that  evening,  my 
mind  saddened  with  the  scene  I  had 
left,  I  found  my  wife — Emily — sitting 
by  the  drawingroom  fire,  alone,  and 
in  tears.  On  enquiring  the  reason 
of  it,  she  told  me  that  a  char-woman 
who  had  been  that  day  engaged  at 
our  house,  had  been  telling  Jane — 
my  wife's  maid — who,  of  course, 
communicated  it  to  her  mistress,  one 
of  the  most  heart-rending  tales  of 
distress  that  she  had  ever  listened 
to— that  poverty  and  disease  united 
could  inflict  on  humanity.  My  sweet 
wife's  voice,  ever  eloquent  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  did  not  require 
much  exertion  to  persuade  me  to 
resume  my  walking-trim,  and  go  that 
very  evening  to  the  scene  of  wretch- 
edness she  described.  The  char-wo- 
man had  gone  half  an  hour  ago,  but 
left  the  name  and  address  of  the  fa- 
mily she  spoke  of,  and  after  learning 
them,  I  set  off.  The  cold  was  so 
fearfully  intense,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  return  and  get  a  "  comfortable" 
for  my  neck — and  Emily  took  the 
opportunity  to  empty  all  the  loose 
silver  in  her  purse,  into  my  hand, 
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saying,  "  you  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  love  !"  Blessing  her  benevolent 
heart,  I  once  more  set  out  on  my  er- 
rand of  mercy.  With  some  difficulty 
I  found  out  the  neighbourhood, 
threading  my  doubtful  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  obscure  back-streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys,  till  I  came  to  "  Pe- 
ter's Place,"  where  the  objects  of  my 
visit  resided.  I  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive for  the  safety  of  my  person 
and  property,  when  I  discovered  the 
sort  of  neighbourhood  I  had  got  into. 

"  Do  you  know  where  some  people 
of  the  name  of  O'Hurdle  live?"  I 
enquired  of  the  watchman,  who  was 
passing,  bawling  the  hour. 

"  Yis,  I  knows  two  of  that  'ere 
name  hereabouts — which  Hurdle  is 
it,  sir  ?"  enquired  the  gruff  guardian 
of  the  night. 

"  I  really  don't  exactly  know — the 
people  I  want  are  very,  very  poor." 

"  Oh !  oh !  oh !  I'm  thinking  they're 
all  much  of  a  muchness  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  about  here," — he  replied, 
setting  down  his  lantern,  and  slap- 
ping his  hands  against  his  sides  to 
keep  himself  warm. 

"  But  the  people  I  want  are  very 
•/// — I'm  a  doctor." 

"  Oh,  oh !  you  must  be  meaning 
'em  'oose  son  was  transported  yes- 
terday ?  Hisname  was  Tim  O'Hurdle, 
sir — though  some  called  him  Jimmy 
— and  I  was  the  man  that  catch'd 
him,  sir — I  did !  It  was  for  a  rob- 
bery in  this  here" 

"  Ay,  ay — I  dare  say  they  are  the 
people  I  want.  Where  is  their  house?" 
I  enquired  hastily,  some  what  disturb- 
ed at  the  latter  portion  of  his  intelli- 
gence—a new  and  forbidding  feature 
of  the  case. 

*'  I'll  shew  *ee  the  way,  sir,"  said 
the  watchman,  walking  before  me, 
and  holding  his  lantern  close  to  the 
ground  to  light  my  path.  He  led  me 
to  the  last  house  of  the  Place,  and 
through  amiserable  dilapidated  door- 
way; then  up  two  pair  of  narrow, 
dirty,  broken  stairs,  till  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
He  knocked  at  the  door  with  the  end 
of  his  stick,  and  called  out,  "  Holloa, 
missus!  Hey!  Withinthere!  You're 
wanted  here !"  adding  suddenly,  in 
a  lower  tone,  touching  his  hat, "  It's  a 
bitter  night,  sir — a  trifle,  sir,  to  keep 
one's  self  warm — drink  your  health, 
sir."  Igavehim atrifle,motionedhim 
away,  and  took  his  place  at  the  dooi't 
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"  Thank  your  honour !  Mind  your 
watch  and  pockets,  sir — that's  all," 
he  muttered,  and  left  me.  I  felt  very 
nervous,  as  the  sound  of  his  retreat- 
ing footsteps  died  away  down  stairs. 
1  had  half  a  mind  to  follow  him. 

"  Who's  there?"  enquired  a  female 
yoice  through  the  door,  opened  only 
an  inch  or  two. 

"  It's  I — a  doctor.  Is  your  name 
Q'Hurdle  ?  Is  any  one  ill  here  ?  I'm 
come  to  see  you.  Betsy  Jones,  a 
char-woman,  told  me  of  you." 

"  You're  right,  sir,"  replied  the 
same  voice,  sorrowfully.  "  Walk  in, 
sir ;"  and  the  door  was  opened  wide 
enough  for  me  to  enter. 

Now,  reader,  who,  while  glancing 
over  these  sketches,  are  perhaps  re- 
posing in  the  lap  of  luxury,  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you,  that  the  scene  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  set  before  you,  as 
I  encountered  it,  I  feel  to  beggar  all 
my  powers  of  description ;  and  that 
what  you  may  conceive  to  be  exag- 
gerations, are  infinitely  short  of  the 
frightful  realities  of  that  evening. 
Had  I  not  seen  and  known  for  my- 
self, I  should  scarce  have  believed 
that  such  misery  existed. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  sir,  an'  I'll  fetch 
you  a  light,"  said  the  woman,  in  a 
strong  Irish  accent ;  and  I  stood  still 
outside  the  door  till  she  returned 
with  a  rushlight,  stuck  in  a  blue 
bottle.  I  had  time  for  no  more  than 
one  glimpse  at  the  haggard  features 
and  filthy  ragged  appearance  of  the 
bearer,  with  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
before  a  gu  st  of  wind,  blowing  through 
an  unstopped  broken  pane  in  the 
window,  suddenly  extinguished  the 
candle,  and  we  were  left  in  a  sort  of 
darkness  visible,  the  only  object  I 
could  see  being  the  faint  glow  of  ex- 
piring embers  on  the  hearth.  "  Would 
your  honour  be  after  standing  still  a 
while,  or  you'll  be  thredding  on  the 
chilther'?"  said  the  woman;  and, 
bending  down,  she  endeavoured  to 
re-light  the  candle  by  the  embers. 
The  poor  creature  tried  in  vain,  how- 
ever; for  it  seemed  there  was  but 
an  inch  or  two  of  candle  left,  and  the 
heat  of  the  embers  melted  it  away, 
and  the  wick  fell  out. 

"  Oh,  murther— there  !  What  will 
we  do  ?"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
"  that's  the  last  bit  of  candle  we've 
in  the  house,  an'  it's  not  a  farthing  I 
have  to  buy  another !" 

"  Come— send  and  buy  another," 
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said  I,  giving  her  a  shilling,  though  I 
was  obliged  to  feel  for  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  thank  your  honour!"  eaid 
she,  "  an'  we'll  soon  be  seeing  one 
another.  Here,  Sal !  Sal !  Sally  !— 
Here,  ye  cratur  1" 

"  Well,  and  what  d'ye  want  with 
me  ?"  asked  a  sullen  voice  from  an- 
other part  of  the  room,  while  there 
was  a  rustling  of  straw. 

"  Fait,  an'  ye  must  get  up  wid  ye, 
and  go  to  buy  a  candle.  Here's  a 
shilling" 

"  Heigh— and  isn't  it  a  loaf  o'  bread 
ye  should  rather  be  after  buying, 
mother  ?"  growled  the  same  voice. 

"  Perhaps  the  Doctor  won't  mind," 
stammered  the  mother ;  "  he  won't 
mind  our  getting  a  loaf  too." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  For  God's  sake,  go 
directly,  and  get  what  you  like !" 
said  I,  touched  by  the  woman's  tone 
and  manner. 

"  Ho,  Sal !  Get  up — ye  may  buy 
some  bread  too" • 

"Bread!  Bread!  Bread !— Where's 
the  shilling  ?"  said  the  same  voice, 
in  quick  and  eager  tones ;  and  the 
ember-light  enabled  me  barely  to 
distinguish  the  dim  outline  of  a 
figure  rising  from  the  straw  on  which 
it  had  been  stretched,  and  which 
nearly  overturned  me  by  stumbling 
against  me,  on  its  way  towards  where 
the  mother  stood.  It  was  a  grown- 
up girl,  who,  after  receiving  the  shil- 
ling, promised  to  bring  the  candle 
lighted,  lest  their  own  fire  should 
not  be  sufficient,  and  withdrew,  slam- 
ming the  door  violently  after  her, 
and  rattling  down  stairs  with  a  rapi- 
dity which  shewed  the  interest  she 
felt  in  her  errand. 

"  I'm  sorry  it's  not  a  seat  we  have 
that's  fit  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  wo- 
man, approaching  towards  where  I 
was  standing ;  "  but  if  I  may  make 
so  bold  as  to  take  your  honour's 
hand,  I'll  guide  you  to  the  only  one 
we  have — barring  the  floor — a  box  by 
the  fire,  and  there  ye'll  sit  perhaps 
till  she  comes  with  a  light." 

"Anywhere— anywhere,  my  good 
woman,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  hope  your 
daughter  will  return  soon,  for  I  have 
not  long  to  be  here,"  and  giving  her 
my  gloved  hand,  she  led  me  to  a 
deal-box,  on  which  I  sat  down,  and 
she  on  the  floor  beside  me.  I  was 
beginning  to  ask  her  some  questions, 
when  the  moaning  of  a  little  child 
interrupted  me, 
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"  Hush  !  hush  !— ye  little  divel— 
hush ! — ye'll  be  waking  your  poor 
daddy! — hush ! — go  to  sleep widye!" 
said  the  woman,  in  an  earnest  under- 
tone. 

"  Och — och — mammy ! — mammy ! 
an'  isn't  it  so  could? — I  can't  sleep, 
mammy,"  replied  the  tremulous  voice 
of  a  very  young  child ;  and  directing 
my  eyes  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  sound  came,  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
poor  shivering  half-naked  little  crea- 
ture, cowering  under  the  window. 

"  Hish  ! — lie  still  wid  ye,  ye  infor- 
tunat'  little  divel — an'  ye'll  presently 
get  something  to  eat. — We  ha'nt  none 
of  us  tasted  a  morsel  sin'  the  morn- 
ing, Doctor  !"  The  child  she  spoke  to 
ceased  its  moanings  instantly ;  but  I 
heard  the  sound  of  its  little  teeth 
chattering,  and  as  of  its  hands  rub- 
bing and  striking  together.  Well  it 
might,  poor  wretch — for  I  protest  the 
room  was  nearly  as  cold  as  the  open 
air ;  for,  besides  the  want  of  fire,  the 
bleak  wind  blew  in  chilling  gusts 
through  the  broken  panes  of  the 
window. 

"  Why,  how  many  of  you  are  there 
in  this  place,  my  good  woman  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Och,  murther !  murther !  mur- 
ther !  an'  isn't  there — barring  Sal, 
that's  gone  for  the  candle,  and  Bob- 
by, that's  out  begging,  and  Tim,  that 
the  ould  divels  at  Newgate  have  sent 
away  to  Bottomless  *  yesterday,"  she 
continued,  bursting  into  tears  ;— 
"  Och,  an'  won't  that  same  be  the 
death  o'  me,  and  the  poor  father  o' 
the  boy — an'  it  wasn't  sich  a  sintence 
he  deserved — but  hush  !  hush  !"  she 
continued,  lowering  her  tones,  "  an' 
it's  waking  the  father  o'  him,  I'll  be, 
that  doesn't"  • 

"  I  understand  your  husband  is 
ill  ?"  said  I. 

"  Fait,  sir — as  ill  as  the  'smatticks 
[asthmatics]  can  make  him — the  Lord 

Kity  him!  But  he's  had  a  blessed 
our's  sleep,  the  poor  fellow !  though 
tlie  little  brat  he  has  in  his  arms  has 
been  making  a  noise — a  little  divel 
that  it  is — it  s  the  youngest,  barring 
this  one  I'm  suckling — an'  it's  not  a 
fortnight  it  is  sin'  it  first  looked  on 
its  mother  !"  she  continued,  sobbing, 
and  kissing  her  baby's  hand ;  "  och, 


och  !  that  the  little  cratur  had  niver 
been  born !" 

I  heard  footsteps  slowly  approach- 
ing the  room ;  and  presently  a  few 
rays  of  light  flickered  through  the 
chinks  and  fissures  of  the  dooiyvvhich 
was  in  a  moment  or  two  pushed  open, 
and  "  Sal"  made  her  appearance, 
shading  the  lighted  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  holding  a  quartern  loaf 
under  her  arm.  She  had  brought 
but  a  wretched  rushlight,  which  she 
hastily  stuck  into  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  and  placed  it  on  a  shelf  over 
the  fireplace  ;  and  then — what  a 
scene  was  visible ! 

The  room  was  a  garret,  and  the 
sloping  ceiling — if  such  it  might  be 
called — made  it  next  to  impossible 
to  move  anywhere  in  an  upright  po- 
sition. The  mockery  of  a  window 
had  not  one  entire  pane  of  glass  in 
it ;  but  some  of  the  holes  were  stop- 
ped with  straw,  rags,  and  brown  pa- 
per, while  one  or  two  were  not  stop- 
ped at  all !  There  was  not  an  arti- 
cle of  furniture  in  the  place ;  no,  not 
a  bed,  chair,  or  table  of  any  kind ; 
the  last  remains  of  it  had  been  seized 
for  arrears  of  rent — eighteenpence 
a-week — by  the  horrid  harpy,  their 
landlady,  who  lived  on  the  ground- 
floor  !  The  floor  was  littered  with 
dirty  straw,  such  as  swine  might 
scorn — but  which  formed  the  only 
couch  of  this  devoted  family !  The 
rushlight  eclipsed  the  dying  glow  of 
the  few  embers,  so  that  there  was 
not  even  the  appearance  of  a  fire! 
And  this  in  a  garret  facing  the  north 
— on  one  of  the  bitterest  and  bleak- 
est nights  I  ever  knew !  My  heart 
sunk  within  me  at  witnessing  such 
frightful  misery  and  destitution,  and 
contrasted  it,  for  an  instant,  with  the 
aristocratical  splendour,  the  exqui- 
site luxuries,  of  my  last  patient! 
Lazarus  and  Dives  ! — The  woman 
with  whom  I  had  been  conversing, 
was  a  mere  bundle  of  filthy  rags — 
a  squalid,  shivering,  starved  crea- 
ture, holding  to  her  breast  a  half- 
naked  infant, — her  matted  hair  hang- 
ing long  and  loosely  down  her  back, 
and  over  her  shoulders  j  her  daugh- 
ter "  Sal"  was  in  like  plight — a  sul- 
len, ill-favoured  slut  of  about  eigh- 
teen, who  seemed  ashamed  of  being 
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seen,  and  hung  her  head  like  a  guilty 
one.  She  had  resumed  her  former 
station  on  some  straw — her  bed  ! — in 
the  extreme  corner  of  the  room, 
where  she  was  squatting,  with  a  little 
creature  cowering  close  beside  her, 
both  munching  ravenously  the  bread 
which  had  been  purchased.  The 
miserable  father  of  the  family  was 
seated  on  the  floor,  with  his  back 
propped  against  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fireplace  to  that  which  I  occu- 

Sied,  and  held  a  child  clasped  loosely 
i  his  arms,  though  he  had  plainly 
fallen  asleep.  O  what  a  wretched 
object!  a  foul,  shapeless,  brown  pa- 
per cap  on  his  head,  and  a  ragged 
fustian  jacket  on  his  back,  which  a 
beggar  might  have  spurned  with 
loathing ! 

The  sum  of  what  the  woman  com- 
municated to  me  was,  that  her  hus- 
band, a  bricklayer  by  trade,  had 
been  long  unable  to  work,  on  ac- 
count of  his  asthma ;  and  that  their 
only  means  of  subsistence  were  a 
paltry  pittance  from  the  parish,  her 
own  scanty  earnings  as  a  washer- 
woman, which  had  been  interrupted 
by  her  recent  confinement,  and  chari- 
ties collected  by  "  Sal,"  and  "  Bobby 
who  was  then  out  begging."  Their 
oldest  son,  Tim,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  had 
been  transported  for  seven  years, 
the  day  before,  for  a  robbery,  of 
which  his  mother  vehemently  decla- 
red him  innocent;  and  this  last  cir- 
cumstance had,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  completely  broken  the  hearts  of 
both  his  lather  and  mother,  who  had 
absolutely  starved  themselves  and 
their  children,  in  order  to  hoard  up 
enough  to  fee  an  Old-Bailey  counsel 
to  plead  for  their  son !  The  husband 
had  been  for  some  time,  I  found,  an 
out-patient  of  one  of  the  Infirmaries ; 
"  and  this  poor  little  darlint,"  said 
she,  sobbing  bitterly,  and  hugging 
her  infant  closer  to  her,  "  has  got  the 
measles,  I'm  fearin' ;  find  little  Bobby, 
too,  is  catching  them. — Och,  murther 
— murther!  Oh, Christ,  pityus,popr 
sinners  that  we  are  ! — Oh !  what  will 
we  do ; — what  will  we  do  ?"  and  she 
almost  choked  herself  with  stifling 
her  sobs,  for  fear  of  waking  her  hus- 
band. 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
child  that  your  husband  is  holding 
in  his  arms?"  I  enquired,  pointing 
to  it,  as  it  sat  in  its  father's  arms, 
munching  a  little  crust  of  bread,  and 


ever  and  anon  patting  its  father's 
face,  exclaiming,"  Da-a-a! — Ab-bab- 
ba!— Ab-bab-ba!" 

"  Och  !  what  ails  the  cratur  ?  No- 
thing, but  that  it's  half-starved  and 
naked — an'  isn't  that  enough — an' 
isn't  it  Jiilt?  I  wish  we  all  were — 
every  mother's  son  of  us !"  groaned 
the  miserable  woman,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  lamentable  noise  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  as  of  a  lad  crying,  ac- 
companied by  the  pattering  of  naked 
feet.  "  Och  !  murther !"  exclaimed 
the  woman,  with  an  agitated  air. — 
"  What's  ailing  with  Bobby  ?  Is  it 
crying  he  is  ?"  and  starting  to  the 
door,  she  threw  it  open  time  enough 
to  admit  a  ragged  shivering  urchin, 
about  ten  years  old,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  having  no  cap,  and 
rags  pinned  about  him,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  up  with  his  right 
hand,  while  the  other  covered  his  left 
cheek.  The  little  wretch,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  occasioned  by  see- 
ing a  strange  gentleman  in  the  room, 
proceeded  to  put  three  or  four  cop- 
pers into  his  mother's  lap,  telling 
her,  with  painful  gestures,  that  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  had  followed  a  few 
steps  in  the"  street,  importuning  for 
charity,  had  turned  round  unexpect- 
edly, and  struck  him  a  severe  blow 
with  a  cane,  over  his  face  and  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  face,  my 

Eoor  little  fellow,"  said  I,  drawing 
im  to  me;  and  on  removing  his 
hand,  I  saw  a  long  weal  all  down  the 
left  cheek.  I  wish  I  could  forget  the 
look  of  tearless  agony  with  which 
his  mother  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  drawing  him  to  her  breast, 
exclaimed,  faintly, — "  Bobby  !  My 
Bobby !"  After  a  few  moments  she 
released  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  spot 
where  his  sisters  sate  still  munching 
their  bread.  The  instant  he  saw 
what  they  were  doing,  he  sprung  to- 
wards them,  and  plucked  a  large 
fragment  from  the  loaf,  fastening  on 
it  like  a  young  wolf ! 

"  Why,  they'll  finish  the  loaf  be- 
fore you've  tasted  it,  my  good  wo- 
man," said  I. 

"  Ocb,  the  poor  things  !— Let  them 
— let  them!"  she  replied,  wiping 
away  a  tear.  "  I  can  do  without  it 
longer  than  they — the  craturs  !" 

"  Well,  my  poor  woman,"  said  I, 
"  I  have  not  much,  time  to  spare,  as 
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it  is  growing  late.  I  came  here  to  see 
what  I  could  do  for  you  as  a  doctor. 
How  many  of  you  are  ill  ?" 

"  Fait,  an'  isn't  it  ailing— we  all 
of  us  are !  Ah,  your  honour  ! — A 
'Firmary,  without  physic  or  vic- 
tuals !" 

"  Well,  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you.  What  is  the  matter 
with  your  husband,  there  ?"  said  I, 
turning  towards  him.  He  was  still 
asleep,  in  spite  of  the  tickling  and 
stroking  of  his  child's  hands,  who,  at 
the  moment  I  looked,  was  trying  to 
push  the  corner  of  its  crust  into  its 
father's  mouth,  chuckling  and  crow- 
ing the  while,  as  is  the  wont  of  child- 
ren who  find  a  passive  subject  for 
their  drolleries. 

"  Och,  och  !  the  little  villain— the 
thing,  said  she,  impatiently,  seeing 
the  child's  employment.  "  Isn't  it 
waking  him,  it'll  be?— st— st !" 

"  Let  me  see  him  nearer,"  said  I  j 
"  I  must  wake  him,  and  ask  him  a  few 
questions." 

I  moved  from  my  seat  towards  him. 
His  head  hung  down  drowsily.  His 
wife  took  down  the  candle  from  the 
shelf,  and  held  it  a  little  above  her 
husband's  head,  while  I  came  in  front 
of  him,  and  stooped  on  one  knee  to 
interrogate  him. 

"  Phelira !  Love  !  Honey  !  Dar- 
lint ! — Wake  wid  ye  !  And  is'nt  it 
the  doctor  that  comes  to  see  ye  ?" 
said  she,  nudging  him  with  her  knee. 
He  did  not  stir,  however.  The  child, 
regardless  of  us,  was  still  playing 
with  his  passive  features.  A  glimpse 
of  the  awful  truth  flashed  across  my 
mind. 

"  Let  me  have  the  candle  a  mo- 
ment, my  good  woman,"  said  I, 
rather  seriously. 
The  man  was  dead. 
He  must  have  expired  nearly  an 
hour  ago,  for  his  face  and  hands 
were  quite  cold ;  but  the  position  in 
which  he  sat,  together  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  light,  concealed  the 
event.  It  was  fearful  to  see  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  the  features,  the 
fixed  pupils,  the  glassy  glare  down- 
wards, the  fallen  jaw! — Was  it  not  a 
subject  for  a  painter  ?  The  living 
child  in  the  arms  of  its  dead  father, 
unconsciously  sporting  with  a  corpse ! 

*  #  *  * 

To  attempt  a  description  of  what 
ensued,  would  be  idle  and  even  ri- 
diculous. It  is  hardly  possible  even 
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to  imagine  it !  In  one  word,  the 
neighbours  who  lived  on  the  floor 
beneath  were  called  in,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  console  the  wretched  wi- 
dow and  quiet  the  children.  They 
laid  out  the  corpse  decently ;  and  I 
left  them  all  the  silver  I  had  about 
me,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
a  few  of  the  more  pressing  neces- 
saries. I  succeeded  afterwards  in 
gaining  two  of  the  children  admit- 
tance into  a  charity  school ;  and, 
through  my  wife's  interference,  the 
poor  widow  received  the  efficient 
assistance  of  an  unobtrusive,  but 
most  incomparable  institution, "  The, 
Stranger's  Friend  Society"  I  was 
more  than  once  present  when  those 
angels  of  mercy — those  "  true  Sama- 
ritans"— the  "  Visitors"  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  they  are  called — were  en- 
gaged on  this  noble  errand,  and  wish- 
ed that  their  numbers  were  count- 
less, and  their  means  inexhaustible ! 


GRAVE   DOINGS. 

MY  gentle  reader — start  not  at 
learning  that  I  have  been,  in  my  time, 
a  RESURRECTIONIST.  Let  not  this  ap- 
palling word,  this  humiliating  confes- 
sion, conjure  up  in  your  fancy  a 
throng  of  vampire-like  images  and 
associations,  or  earn  your  "  Physi- 
cian's" dismissal  from  yourhearts  and 
hearths.  It  is  your  own  groundless 
fears,  my  fair  trembler  ! — your  own 
superstitious  prejudices  that  have 
driven  me,  and  will  drive  many  others 
of  my  brethren,  to  such  dreadful  do- 
ings as  those  hereafter  detailed. 
Come,  come — let  us  have  one  word 
of  reason  between  us  on  the  abstract 
question— and  then  for  my  tale.  You 
expect  us  to  cure  you  of  disease,  and 
yet  deny  us  the  only  means  of  learn- 
ing how  ?  You  would  have  us  bring 
you  the  ore  of  skill  and  experience, 
yet  forbid  us  to  break  the  soil,  or 
sink  a  shaft !  Is  this  fair,  fair  reader? 
Is  this  reasonable  ? 

What  I  am  now  going  to  describe 
was  my  first  and  last  exploit  in  the  way 
of  body-stealing.  It  was  a  grotesque, 
if  not  a  ludicrous  scene,  and  occurred 
duringthe  period  of  my  "walking  the 
hospitals,"  as  it  is  called,  which  oc- 
cupied the  two  seasons  immediately 
after  my  leaving  Cambridge.  A 
young  and  rather  interesting  female 
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was  admitted  a  patient  at  the  hospi- 
tal I  attended;  her  case  baffled  all 
our  skill,  and  her  symptoms  even 
defied  our  nosology.  Now  it  seemed 
an  enlargement  of  the  heart — now 
an  ossification — now  this,  that,  and 
the  other ;  and  at  last  it  was  plain 
we  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter — no,  not  even  whether  her 
disorder  was  organic  or  functional, 
primary  or  symptomatic — or  whe- 
ther it  was  really  the  heart  that  was 
at  fault.  She  received  no  benefit  at 
all  under  the  fluctuating  schemes  of 
treatment  we  pursued,  and  at  length 
fell  into  dying  circumstances.  As 
soon  as  her  friends  were  apprized 
of  her  situation,  and  had  an  inkling 
of  our  intention  to  open  the  body, 
they  insisted  on  removing  her  im- 
mediately from  the  hospital,  that  she 
might  "  die  at  home."  In  vain  did 
Sir and  his  dressers  expostu- 
late vehemently  with  them,  and  re- 
present in  exaggerated  terms  the  im- 
minent peril  attending  such  a  step. 
Her  two  brothers  avowed  their  ap- 
prehension of  our  designs,  and  were 
inflexible  in  exercising  their  right  of 
removing  their  sister.  I  used  all  my 
rhetoric  on  the  occasion — but  in  vain, 
and  at  last  said  to  the  young  men, 
"  Well,  if  you  are  afraid  only  of  our 
dissecting  her,  we  can  get  hold  of  her, 
if  we  are  so  disposed,  as  easily  if  she 
died  with  you,  as  with  us." 

"  Well — we'll  troy  that,  measter," 
replied  the  elder,  while  his  Hercu- 
lean fist  oscillated  somewhat  signifi- 
cantly before  my  eyes.  The  poor 
girl  was  removed  accordingly  to  her 
father's  house,  which  was  at  a  cer- 
tain village  about  five  miles  from 
London,  and  survived  her  arrival 
scarcely  ten  minutes  !  We  soon  con- 
trived to  receive  intelligence  of  the 

event ;  and  as  I  and  Sir 's  two 

dressers  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  case  throughout,  and  felt  intense 
curiosity  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  we  met  together  and  enter- 
ed into  a  solemn  compact,  that  come 
what  might,  we  would  have  her 
body  out  of  the  ground.  A  trusty 
spy  informed  us  of  the  time  and  ex- 
act place  of  the  girl's  burial;  and  on 
expressing  to  Sir our  determi- 
nation about  the  matter,  he  patted 
me  on  the  back,  saying,  "  Ah,  my  fine 
fellow — IF  you  have  spirit  enough — 
dangerous,"  &c.  &c.  Was  it  not  skil- 
fullj  said  ?  The  baronet  further  told 
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us  he  felt  himself  so  curious  about 
the  matter,  that  if  fifty  pounds  would 
be  of  use  to  us,  they  were  at  our  ser- 
vice. It  needed  not  this,  nor  a  glance 
at  the  eclat  with  which  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  affair  would  be  at- 
tended among  our  fellow-students, 
to  spur  our  resolves. 

The  notable  scheme  was  finally  ad- 
justed at  my  rooms  in  the  Borough. 

M and  E ,  Sir 's  dressers, 

and  myself,  with    an    experienced 
"  grab"  that  is  to  say,  a  professional 
resurrectionist — were  to  set  off  from 
the  Borough  about  nine  o'clock  the 
next  evening — which  would  be  the 
third  day  after  the  burial— in  a  glass 
coach,  provided  with  all "  appliances 
and  means  to  boot."  During  the  day, 
however,  our  friend  the  grab  suffer- 
ed so  severely  from  an  over-night's 
excess,  as  to  disappoint  us  of  his  in- 
valuable assistance.   This  unexpect- 
ed contretemps  nearly  put  an  end  to 
our    project ;    for    the    few    other 
grabs    we    knew,   were   absent   on 
professional  tours  !     Luckily,  how- 
ever, I  bethought  me  of  a  poor  Irish 
porter— a  sort  of  "  ne'er-do-weel" 
hanger-on  at  the  hospital,  whom  I  had 
several  times  hired  to  go  on  errands. 
This  man  I  sent  for  to  my  rooms,  and 
in  the  presence  of  my  two  coadju- 
tors,   persuaded,    threatened,    and 
bothered  into  acquiescence,  promi- 
sing him  half  a  guinea  for  his  even- 
ing s  work — and  as  much  whisky  as 
he  could  drink  prudently.     As  Mr 
Tip — that  was  the  name  he  went  by 
— had  some  personal   acquaintance 
Avith  the  sick  grab,  he  succeeded  in 
borrowing    his    chief    tools ;    with 
which,  in  a  sack  large  enough  to  con- 
tain our  expected  prize,  he  repaired 
to  my  rooms  about   nine  o'clock, 
while  the  coach  was  standing  at  the 
door.  Our  Jehu  had  received  a  quiet 
douceur  in  addition  to  the  hire  of 
himself  and  coach.     As  soon  as  we 
had  exhibited  sundry  doses  of  Irish 
cordial  to  our  friend  Tip,  under  the 
effects   of  which  he  became  quite 
"  bouncible,"  and  ranted  about  the 
feat  he  was  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in — and  equipped  ourselves  in  our 
worst  clothes,  and  white  top-coats, 
we  entered  the  vehicle — four  in  num- 
ber— and  drove  off.     The  weather 
had  been  exceedingly  capricious  all 
the  evening — moonlight,  rain,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  fitfully  alternating. 
The  only  thing  we  were  anxious 
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about,  was  the  darkness,  to  shield  us 
from  all  possible  observation.  I  must 
own  that  in  analyzing  the  feelings 
that  prompted  me  to  undertake  and 
go  through  with  this  affair,  the  mere 
love  of  adventure  operated  as  power- 
fully as  the  wish  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  anatomical  science.  A  mid- 
night expedition  to  the  tombs ! — It 
took  our  fancy  amazingly;  and  then 

— Sir 's  cunning  hint  about  the 

"  danger" — and  our  "  spirit !" 

The  garrulous  Tip  supplied  us 
with  amusement  all  the  way  down — • 
rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  incessantly ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  had  arrived  at  that 
part  of  the  road  where  we  were  to 

stop,  and  caught  sightof church, 

with  its  hoary  steeple  grey-glistening 
in  the  fading  moonlight,  as  though 
it  was  standing  sentinel  over  the 
graves  around  it,  one  of  which  we 
were  going  so  rudely  to  violate, 
Tip's  spirits  began  to  falter  a  little. 
He  said  little — and  that  at  intervals. 
To  be  very  candid  with  the  reader, 
none  of  us  felt  over  much  at  our  ease. 
Our  expedition  began  to  wear  a 
somewhat  hairbraiued  aspect,  and 
to  be  environed  with  formidable  con- 
tingencies which  we  had  not  taken 
sufficiently  into  our  calculations. 
What,  for  instance,  if  the  two  stout 
fellows,  the  brothers,  should  be  out 
watching  their  sister's  grave  ?  They 
were  not  likely  to  stand  on  much  cere- 
mony with  us.  And  then  the  manual 

difficulties !   E was  the  only  one 

of  us  that  had  ever  assisted  at  the 
exhumation  of  a  body — and  the  rest 
of  us  were  likely  to  prove  but  bung- 
ling workmen.  However,  we  had 
gone  too  far  to  think  of  retreating. 
We  none  of  us  spoke  our  suspicions, 
but  the  silence  that  reignea  within 
the  coach  was  significant.  In  con- 
templation, however,  of  some  such 
contingency,  we  had  put  a  bottle  of 
brandy  in  the  coach-pocket ;  and  be- 
fore we  drew  up,  we  had  all  four  of  us 
drunk  pretty  deeply  of  it.  At  length, 
the  coach  turned  down  a  by-lane 
to  the  left,  which  led  directly  to 
the  churchyard  wall ;  and  after  mo- 
ving a  few  steps  down  it,  in  order 
to  shelter  our  vehicle  from  the  ob- 
servation of  highway  passengers,  the 
coach  stopped,  and  the  driver  opened 
the  door. 

"  Come,  Tip,"  said  I,  "  out  with 
you !" 

"  Get  out,  did  ye  say,  sir?    To 
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be  sure  I  will — Out !  to  be  sure  I 
will."  But  there  was  small  shew 
of  alacrity  in  his  movements  as  he 
descended  the  steps  ;  for  wh5J£  I 
was  speaking,  I  was  interrupted^  by 
the  solemn  clangour  of  the  church 
clock  announcing  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. The  sounds  seemed  to  warn 
us  against  what  we  were  going  to 
do. 

"  'Tis  a  could  night,  yer  honours," 
said  Tip,  in  an  under  tone,  as  we 
successively  alighted,  and  stood  to- 
gether, looking  up  and  down  the 
dark  lane,  to  see  if  any  thing  was 
stirring  but  ourselves.  "  'Tis  a  could 
night — and — and — and" — he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Why,  you  cowardly  old  scoun- 
drel," grumbled  M ,  "  are  you 

frightened  already  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter, eh  ?  Hoist  up  the  bag  on  your 
shoulders  directly,  and  lead  the 'way 
down  the  lane." 

"  Och,  but  yer  honours — och ! 
by  the  mother  that  bore  me,  but  'tis 
a  murtherous  cruel  thing,  I'm  think- 
ing, to  wake  the  poor  cratur  from  her 
last  sleep."  He  said  this  so  queru- 
lously, that  I  began  to  entertain  se- 
rious apprehensions,  after  all,  of  his 
defection ;  so  I  insisted  on  his  taking 
a  little  more  brandy,  by  way  of 
bringing  him  up  to  par.  It  was  of 
no  use,  however.  His  reluctance  in- 
creased every  moment — and  it  even 
dispirited  vs.  I  verily  believe  the 
turning  of  a  straw  would  have  de- 
cided us  all  on  jumping  into  the 
coach  again,  and  returmhg  home 
without  accomplishing  our  errand. 
Too  many  of  the  students,  however, 
were  apprized  of  our  expedition,  for 
us  to  think  of  terminating  it  so  ridi- 
culously !  As  it  were  by  mutual 
consent,  we  stood  and  paused  a  few 
moments,  about  half  way  down  the 

lane.     M whistled  with  infinite 

success  and  distinctness ;  E re- 
marked to  me  that  he  "  always 
thought  that  a  churchyard  at  mid- 
night was  the  gloomiest  object  ima- 
ginable;" and  I  talked  about  busi- 
ness— "  soon  be  over" — "  shallow 
grave,"  &c.  &c. "  Confound  it — what  if 
those  two  brothers  of  hers  should  be 
there?"  said  M abruptly,  ma- 
king a  dead  stop,  and  folding  his  arms 
on  his  breast. 

"  Powerful  fellows,  both  of  them !" 
muttered  E— — .  We  resumed  our 
march— when  Tip,  our  advanced 
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guard — a  title  he  earned  by  antici- 
pating our  steps  about  three  inches 
— suddenly  stood  still,  let  down  the 
bag  from  his  shoulders— elevated 
both  hands  in  a  listening  attitude — 
and  exclaimed  "  Whisht! — whisht! — 
By  my  soul — what  was  that  ?"  We 
all  paused  in  silence,  looking  palely 
at  one  another — but  could  hear  no- 
thing except  the  drowsy  flutter  of  a 
bat  wheeling  away  from  us  a  little 
over-head. 

"  Fait — an'  wasn't  it  somebody 
spoking  on  the  far  side  o'  the  hedge, 
1  heard  ?"  whispered  Tip. 

"Pho — stuff,  you  idiot!"  I  exclaim- 
ed, losing  my  temper.  "  Come, 

M arid  E ,  it's  high  time  we 

had  done  with  all  this  cowardly  non- 
sense, and  if  we  mean  really  to  do 
any  thing,  we  must  make  haste.  'Tis 
past  twelve — day  breaks  about  four 
—and  it  is  coming  on  wet,  you  see." 
Several  large  drops  of  rain,  patter- 
ing heavily  among  the  leaves  and 
branches,  corroborated  my  words, 
by  announcing  a  coming  shower, 
and  the  air  was  sultry  enough  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  thun- 
der-storm. We  therefore  buttoned 
up  our  great-coats  to  the  chin,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  churchyard  wall, 
which  ran  across  the  bottom  of  the 
lane.  This  Avail  we  had  to  climb 
over  to  get  into  the  churchyard,  and 
it  was  not  a  very  high  one.  Here 
Tip  annoyed  us  again.  I  told  him 
to  lay  down  his  bag,  mount  the  wall, 
and  look  over  into  the  yard,  to  see 
whether  all  was  clear  before  us ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  light  would  enable 
him,  to  look  about  for  a  new-made 
grave.  Very  reluctantly  he  com- 
plied, and  contrived  to  scramble  to 
the  top  of  the  wall.  He  had  hardly 
time,  however,  to  peer  over  into  the 
churchyard,  when  a  fluttering  streak 
of  lightning  flashed  over  us,  follow- 
ed in  a  second  or  two  by  a  loud 
burst  of  thunder !  Tip  fell  in  an  in- 
stant to  the  ground,  like  a  cock- 
chaffer  shaken  from  an  elm-tree,  and 
lay  crossing  himself,  and  muttering 
Pater-nosters.  We  could  scarce  help 
laughing  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
tumbled  down,  simultaneously  with 
the  flash  of  lightning.  "  Now,  look 
ye,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  still  squat- 
ted on  the  ground,  "  do  ye  mane  to 
give  the  poor  cratur  Christian  bu- 
rial, when  ye've  done  wid  her  ?  An' 
will  ye  put  her  back  again  as  ye 
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found  her?  'Case,  if  you  wont,  blood 
an*  oons" 

"  Now,lookye,Tip,"  said  I,  sternly, 
taking  out  one  of  a  brace  of  empty 
pistols  I  had  put  into  my  great-coat 
pocket,  and  presenting  it  to  his  head, 
"  we  have  hired  you  on  this  business, 
for  the  want  of  a  better,  you  wretch- 
ed fellow !  and  if  you  give  us  any 

more  of  this  nonsense,  by I'll 

send  a  bullet  through  your  brain ! 
Do  you  hear  me,  Tip?" 

"  Och,  aisy;  aisy  wid  ye !  don't 
murther  me !  Bad  luck  to  me,  that  I 
ever  cam  wid  ye !  Och,  and  if  ivir  I 
live  to  die,  wont  I  see  and  bury  my 
ould  body  out  o'  the  rache  of  all  the 
docthers  in  the  world  ?  If  I  don't, 
divil  burn  me !"  We  all  laughed 
aloud  at  Mr  Tip's  truly  Hibernian 
expostulation. 

"  Come,  sir,  mount!  over  with 
you!"  said  we,  helping  to  push  him 
upwards.  "  Now,  drop  this  bag  on 
the  other  side,"  we  continued,  giving 
him  the  sack  that  contained  our  im- 
plements. We  all  three  of  us  then 
followed,  and  alighted  safely  in  the 
churchyard.  It  poured  with  rain ; 
and  to  enhance  the  dreariness'  and 
horrors  of  the  time  and  place,  flashes 
of  lightning  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession, shedding  a  transient  awful 
glare  over  the  scene,  revealing  the 
white  tombstones,  the  ivy-grown 
venerable  church,  and  our  own 
figures,  a  shivering  group,  come  on 
an  unhallowed  errand!  I  perfectly 
well  recollect  the  lively  feelings  of 
apprehension — the  "  compunctious 
visitings  of  remorse" — which  the  cir- 
cumstances called  forth  in  my  own 
breast,  and  which  I  had  no  doubt 
were  shared  by  my  companions. 

As  no  time,  however,  was  to  be 
lost,  I  left  the  group  for  an  instant 
under  the  wall,  to  search  out  the 
grave.  The  accurate  instructions  I 
had  received  enabled  me  to  pitch  on 
the  spot  with  little  difficulty;  and  I 
returned  to  my  companions,  who 
immediately  followed  me  to  the 
scene  of  operations.  We  had  no 
umbrellas,  and  our  great-coats  were 
saturated  with  wet;  but  the  brandy 
we  had  recently  taken  did  us  good 
service,  by  exhilarating  our  spirits, 
and  especially  those  of  Tip.  He  un- 
tied the  sack  in  a  twinkling, and  shook 
out  the  hoes  and  spades,  &c. ;  and 
taking  one  of  the  latter  himself,  he 
commenced  digging  with  such  ener- 
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gy,  that  we  had  hardly  prepared  our- 
selves for  work,  before  he  had  clear- 
ed away  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
mound.  The  rain  soon  abated,  and 
the  lightning  ceased  for  a  consider- 
able interval,  though  thunder  was 
heard  occasionally  rumbling  sullen- 
ly in  the  distance,  as  if  expressing 
anger  at  our  unholy  doings — at  least 
I  felt  it  so.  The  pitchy  darkness  con- 
tinued, so  that  we  could  scarce  see 
one  another's  figures.  We  worked 
on  in  silence,  as  fast  as  our  spades 
could  be  got  into  the  ground ;  taking 
it  in  turns,  two  by  two,  as  the  grave 
would  not  admit  of  more.  On — on 
— on  we  worked,  till  we  had  hollow- 
ed out  about  three  feet  of  earth. 
Tip  then  hastily  joined  a  long  iron 
screw,  or  borer,  which  he  thrust 
into  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  depth  at  which  the 
coffin  yet  lay  from  us.  To  our  vexa- 
tion, we  found  a  distance  of  three  feet 
had  yet  to  be  got  through.  "  Sure, 
and  by  the  soul  of  St  Patrick,  but 
we'll  not  be  down  by  the  morning !" 
eaid  Tip,  as  he  threw  down  the  in- 
strument, and  resumed  his  spade. 
We  were  all  discouraged  !  Oh,  how 
greatly  I  wished  myself  at  home,  in 
my  snug  little  bed  in  the  Borough  ! 
How  I  cursed  the  Quixotism  that  had 
led  me  into  such  an  undertaking!  I 
had  no  time,  however,  for  reflection, 
as  it  was  my  turn  to  relieve  one  of 
the  diggers  ;  so  into  the  grave  I 
jumped,  and  worked  away  as  lustily 
as  before.  While  I  was  thus  enga- 
ged, a  sudden  noise,  close  to  our  ears, 
startled  me  so,  that  I  protest  I  thought 
I  should  drop  down  dead  in  the 
grave  I  was  robbing.  I  and  my  fel- 
low-digger dropped  our  spades,  and 
all  four  stood  still  for  a  second  or 
two,  in  an  ecstasy  of  fearful  appre- 
hension. We  could  not  see  more 
than  a  few  inches  around  us,  but 
heard  the  grass  trodden  by  ap- 
proaching feet !  They  proved  to  be 
those  of  an  ASS,  that  was  turned  at 
night  into  the  churchyard,  and  had 
gone  on  eating  his  way  towards  us ; 
and,  while  we  were  standing  in  mute 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come 
next,  opened  on  us  with  an  astound- 
ing hee-haw  !  hee-haw  !  hee-haw  ! 
Even  after  we  had  discovered  the 
ludicrous  nature  of  the  interruption, 
we  were  too  agitated  to  laugh  !  The 
brute  was  actually  close  upon  us, 
and  had  given  tonyue  from  under  poor 
Tip's  elbow,  bavin?  approached  him 
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from  behind  as  he  stood  leaning  on  his 
spade.  Tip  started  suddenly  back- 
ward against  the  animal's  head,  and 
fell  down.  Away  sprung  the  jack- 
ass, as  much  confounded  as  Tip, 
kicking  and  scampering  like  a  mad 
creature  among  the  tombstones,  and 
hee-hawing  incessantly,  as  if  a  hun- 
dred devils  had  got  into  it  for  the 
purpose  of  discomfiting  us.  I  felt 
so  much  fury,  and  fear,  lest  the  noise 
should  lead  to  our  discovery,  that  I 
could  have  killed  the  brute,  if  it  had 
been  within  my  reach,  while  Tip 
stammered  in  an  affrighted  whisper 
— "  Och,  the  baste  !  Och,  the  baste  ! 
The  big  black  divel  of  a  baste !  The 

murtherous — murthering" and  a 

great  many  epithets  of  the  same  sort. 
We  gradually  recovered  from  the 
agitation  which  this  provoking  inter- 
ruption had  occasioned;  and  Tip, 
under  the  promise  of  two  bottles  of 
whisky  as  soon  as  we  arrived  safe  at 
home  with  our  prize,  renewed  his 
exertions,  and  dug  with  such  ener- 
gy, that  we  soon  cleared  away  the 
remainder  of  the  superincumbent 
earth,  and  stood  upon  the  bare  lid 
of  the  coffin.  The  grapplers,  with 
ropes  attached  to  them,  were  then 
fixed  in  the  sides  and  extremities, 
and  we  were  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  coffin,  when  the  sound  of  a  hu- 
man voice,  accompanied  with  foot- 
steps, fell  on  our  startled  ears.  We 
heard  both  distinctly,  and  crouched 
down  close  over  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  awaiting  in  breathless  sus- 
pense a  corrob oration  of  our  fears. 
After  a  pause  of  five  or  six  minutes, 
however,  finding  that  the  sounds  were 
not  renewed,  we  began  to  breathe 
freer,  persuaded  that  our  ears  must 
have  deceived  us.  Once  more  we  re- 
sumed our  work,  succeeded  in  hoist- 
ing up  the  coffin — not  without  a  slip, 
however,  which  nearly  precipitated 
it  down  again  to  the  bottom,  with  all 
four  of  us  upon  it — and  depositing 
it  on  the  grave-side.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  use  our  screws,  orwrench- 
ers,  we  once  more  looked  and  list- 
ened, and  listened  and  looked  ;  but 
neither  seeing  nor  hearing  any  thing, 
we  set  to  work,  and  prized  off  the 
lid  in  a  twinkling,  and  a  transient 
glimpse  of  moonlight  disclosed  to  us 
the  shrowded  inmate — all  white  and 
damp.  I  removed  the  face-cloth, 

and  unpinned  the  cap,  while  M • 

loosed  the  sleeves  from  the  wrists. 
Thus  were  we  encased,  when  E— — , 
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who  had  hold  of  the  feet,  ready  to  lift     abide  the  issue.     At  the  moment  of 


them  out,  suddenly  let  them  go — 
gasped — "  Oh,  my  God !  there  they 
are !"  and  placed  his  hand  on  my 
arm.  He  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf. 
I  looked  towards  the  quarter  where 
his  eyes  were  directed, 'and,  sure 
enough,  saw  the  figure  of  a  man — if 
not  two — moving  stealthily  towards 
us.  "  Well,  we're  discovered,  that's 
clear,"  I  whispered  as  calmly  as  I 
could.  "  We  shall  be  murdered!" 

groaned  E .     "  Lend  me  one  of 

the  pistols  you  have  with  you,"  said 

M ,  resolutely.     "  By ,  I'll 

have  a  shot  for  my  life,  however !" 
As  for  poor  Tip,  who  had  heard  every 
syllable  of  this  startling  colloquy, 
and  himself  seen  the  approaching 
figures,  he  looked  at  me  in  silence, 
the  image  of  blank  horror !  I  could 
have  laughed  even  then,  to  see  his 
staring  black  eyes — his  little  cock- 
ed ruby-tinted  nose — his  chattering 
teeth.  "  Hush — hush !"  said  I,  cock- 
ing my  pistol,  while  M did  the 

same;  for  none  but  myself  knew 
they  were  unloaded.  To  add  to  our 
consternation,  the  malignant  moon 
withdrew  the  small  scantling  of  light 
she  had  been  doling  out  to  us,  and 
sunk  beneath  a  vast  cloud,  "  black 
as  Erebus,"  but  not  before  we  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  two  more  figures 
moving  towards  us  in  an  Opposite 
'  direction.  "  Surrounded  !"  two  of 
us  muttered  in  the  same  breath.  We 
all  rose  to  our  feet,  and  stood  toge- 
ther, not  knowing  what  to  do — un- 
able in  the  darkness  to  see  one  an- 
other distinctly.  Presently  we  heard 
a  voice  say,  "  Where  are  they  ? 
where  ?  Sure  I  saw  them !  Oh,  there 
they  are  !  Halloa — halloa!" 

That  was  enough — the  signal  for 
our  flight.  Withoutan  instant's  pause, 
or  uttering  another  syllable,  off  we 
sprung  like  small-shot  from  a  gun's 
mouth,  all  of  us  in  different  directions, 
we  knew  not  whither.  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  gun — mercy  on  me !  and 
pelted  away,  scarce  knowing  what  I 
was  about, dodging  amongthegraves, 
—now  coming  full-butt  against  a 
plaguy  tombstone,  then  stumbling 
on  the  slippery  grass — while  some 
one  followed  close  at  my  heels  pant- 
ing and  puffing,  but  whether  friend 
or  foe,  I  knew  not.  At  length  I 
stumbled  against  a  large  tombstone ; 
and  finding  it  open  at  the  two  ends, 
•crept  under  it,  resolved  there  to 


my  ensconcing  myself,  the  sound  of 
the  person's  footsteps  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  suddenly  ceased.  I  heard 
a  splashing  sound,  then  a  kicking  and 
scrambling,  a  faint  stifled  cry  of, "  Ugh 
— oh — ugh!"  andall  was  still.  Doubt- 
less it  must  be  one  of  my  compa- 
nions, who  had  been  wounded.  What 
could  I  do,  however  ?  I  did  not  know 
in  what  direction  he  lay — the  night 
was  pitch  dark — and  if  I  crept  from, 
my  hiding-place,  for  all  I  knew,  I 
might  be  shot  myself.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  hour — no,  never !  There 
was  I,  squatting  like  a  toad  on  the 
wet  grass  and  weeds,  not  daring  to 
do  more  than  breathe !  Here  was  a 
predicament !  I  could  not  conjec- 
ture how  the  affair  would  termi- 
nate. Was  I  to  lie  where  I  was  till 
daylight  ?  What  was  become  of  my 
companions  ? — While  I  was  turning 
these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  won- 
dering that  all  was  so  quiet,  my  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  the  splashing  of 
water,  apparently  at  but  a  yard  or 
two's  distance,  mingled  with  the 
sounds  of  a  half-smothered  human 
voice — "  Ugh  !  ugh  !  Och,  murther ! 
Murther!  murther!" — another  splash 
— ,"  and  isn't  it  drowned  and  kilt  I 
am» 

"  Whew !  Tip  in  trouble,"  thought 
I,  not  daring  to  speak.  Yes — it  was 
poor  Tip,  I  afterwards  found — who 
had  followed  at  my  heels,  scamper- 
ing after  me  as  fast  as  fright  could 
drive  him,  till  his  career  was  unex- 
pectedly ended  by  his  tumbling — . 
souse — head  over  heels,  into  a  newly- 
opened  grave  in  his  path,  with  more 
than  a  foot  of  water  in  it.  There  the 
poor  fellow  remained,  after  reco- 
vering from  the  first  shock  of  his  fall, 
not  daring  to  utter  a  word  for  some 
time,  lest  he  should  be  discovered — 
straddling  over  the  water  with  his 
toes  and  elbows  stuck  into  the  loose 
soil  on  each  side,  to  support  him. 
This  was  his  interesting  position,  as 
he  subsequently  informed  me,  at  the 
time  of  uttering  the  sounds  which 
first  attracted  my  attention.  Though 
not  aware  of  his  situation  at  the  time, 
I  was  almost  choked  with  laughter 
as  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy, 
somewhat  in  this  strain : — 

"  Och,  Tip,  ye  ould  divel !  Don't 
it  sarve  ye  right,  ye  fool  ?  Ye  villain- 
ous ould  coffin-robber!  Won't  ye 
burn  for  this  hereafter,  ye  sinner  ? 
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Ulaloo  !  When  ye  are  dead  yourself, 
may  ye  be  treated  like  that  poor 
cratur — and  yourself  alive  to  see-it! 
Och,  hubbaboo !  hubbaboo  !  Isn't  it 
sure  that  I'll  be  drowned,  an'  then 
it's  kilt  I'll  be  !" — a  loud  splash,  and 
a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he 
was  re-adjusting  his  footing — "  Och, 
an'  I'm  catching  my  dith  of  could ! 
Fait,  an'  it's  a  divel  a  drop  o'  the  two 
bottles  o'  whisky  I'll  ever  see — Och, 
och,  och  !" — another  splash — "  Och, 
an'  isn't  this  uncomfortable !  Och, 
an'  if  ever  I  come  out  of  this — sha'n't 
1  be  dead  before  I  do  ?" 

"  Tip— Tip— Tip !"  I  whispered, 
in  a  low  tone.  .  There  was  a  dead 
silence.  "  Tip,  Tip,  where  are  you  ? 
What's  the  matter,  eh  '?" — No  an- 
swer; but  he  muttered  in  a  low  tone 
to  himself — "  Where  am  I,  by  my 
soul !  Isn't  it  dead,  and  kilt,  and 
drowned,  and  murthered  I  am — 
that's  all !" 

"  Tip— Tip— Tip !"  I  repeated,  a 
little  louder. 

"  Tip,  indeed !  Fait,  ye  may  call, 
bad  luck  to  ye — whoever  ye  are — 
but  its  divel  a  word  '11 1  be  after  spa- 
king  to  ye." 

"  Tip,  you  simpleton!  It's  I— 
Mr 1" 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  sound  of 
jumping  and  splashing,  as  if  surprise 
had  made  him  slip  from  his  stand- 
ing again,  and  he  called  out,  "  Whoo! 

Whoo  !  an'  is't  you,  sweet  Mr ? 

What  is  the  matter  wid  ye  ?  Are  ye 
kilt  ?  Where  are  they  all  ?  Have  they 
taken  ye  away,  every  mother's  son 
"of  you?"  he  asked  eagerly,  in  a 
breath. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  doing,  Tip  ? 
Where  are  you  ?" 

"  Fait,  an'  it's  being  washed  I  am, 
in  the  feet,  and  in  the  queerest  tub 
your  honour  ever  saw  !" — A  noise  of 
scuffling  not  many  yards  off  silenced 
us  both  in  an  instant.  Presently  I 

distinguished  the  voice  of  E , 

calling  out,—"  Help,  M !"  my 

name — "  Where  are  you  ?"  The  noise 
increased,  and  seemed  nearer  than 
before.  I  crept  from  my  lurking- 
place,  and  aided  at  Tip's  resurrec- 
tion, and  both  of  us  hurried  towards 
the  spot  where  the  sound  came  from. 
By  the  faint  moonlight,  I  could  just 
seethe  outlines  of  two  figures  violent- 
ly struggling  and  grappling  together. 
Before  I  could  come  up  to  them,  both 
fell  down  locked  in,  each  other's  arms, 
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rolling  over  each  other,  grasping  one 
another's  collars,  gasping  and  pant- 
ing as  if  in  mortal  struggle.  The 
moon  suddenly  emerged,  and  who 

do  you  think,  reader,  was  E 's 

antagonist?  Why,  the  person  whose 
appearance  had  discomfited  and  af- 
frighted US  all OUR  COACHMAN. 

That  worthy  individual,  alarmed  at 
our  protracted  stay,  had,  contrary 
to  our  injunctions,  left  his  coach  to 
come  and  search  after  us.  He  it  was 
whom  we  had  seen  stealing  towards 
us;  his  steps — his  voice  had  alarm- 
ed us,  for  he  could  not  see  us  dis- 
tinctly enough  to  discover  whether 
we  were  his  fare  or  not.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  whispering  my  name, 
when  we  should  all  have  understood 
one  another — when  lo,  we  all  start- 
ed off  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described ;  and  he  himself,  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  the  reason  of  it,  had 
taken  to  his  heels,  and  fled  for  his 
life !  He  supposed  we  had  fallen  into 
a  sort  of  ambuscade.  He  happened 
to  hide  himself  behind  the  tomb- 
stone next  but  one  to  that  which 

sheltered  E .  Finding  all  quiet, 

he  and  E ,  as  if  by  natural  con- 
sent, were  groping  from  their  hiding- 
places,  when  they  unexpectedly  fell 
foul  of  one  another — each  too  af- 
frighted to  speak— and  hence  the 
scuffle. 

After  this  satisfactory  denoue- 
ment, we  all  repaired  to  the  grave's 
mouth,  and  found  the  corpse  and 
coffin  precisely  as  we  had  left  them. 
WTe  were  not  many  moments  in  ta- 
king out  the  body,  stripping  it,  and 
thrusting  it  into  the  sack  we  had 
brought.  We  then  tied  the  top  of 
the  sack,  carefully  deposited  the 
shroud,  &c.,  in  the  coffin,  re-screw- 
ed down  the  lid — fearful — impious 
mockery !  and  consigned  it  once 
more  to  its  resting-place — Tip  scat- 
tering a  handful  of  earth  on  the  lid, 
and  exclaiming  reverently, — "  An* 
may  the  Lord  forgive  us  for  what 
we  have  done  to  ye  !"  The  coach- 
man and  I  then  took  the  body  be- 
tween us  to  the  coach,  leaving  M , 

and  E ,  and  Tip,  to  fill  up  the 

grave. 

Our  troubles  were  not  yet  ended, 
however.  Truly  it  seemed  as  though 
Providence  was  throwing  every  ob- 
stacle in  our  way.  Nothing  went 
right !  On  reaching  the  spot  where 
we  had  left  the  coach,  behold  it  lay 
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several  yards  further  in  the  lane, 
tilted  into  the  ditch — for  the  horses, 
being  hungry,  and  left  to  themselves, 
in  their  anxiety  to  graze  on  the  ver- 
dant bank  of  the  hedge,  had  contri- 
ved to  overturn  the  vehicle. in  the 
ditch — and  one  of  the  horses  was 
kicking  vigorously  when  we-  came 
up — his  whole  body  off  the  ground, 
and  resting  on  that  of  his  companion. 
We  .had  considerable  difficulty  in 
righting  the  coach,  as  the  horses  were 
inclined  to  be  obstreperous.  We 
succeeded,  however — deposited  our 
unholy  spoils  within,  turned  the 
horses'  heads  towards  the  high-road, 
and  then,  after  enjoining  Jehu  to  keep 
his  place  on  the  box,  I  went  to  see 
how  my  companions  were  getting 
on.  They  had  nearly  completed 
their  task,  and  told  me  that  "  shovel- 
ling in,  was  surprisingly  easier  than 
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shovelling  out /"  We  took  great  pains 
to  leave  every  thing  as  neat,  and  as 
nearly  resembling  what  we  found  it, 
as  possible,  in  order  that  our  visit 
might  not  be  suspected.  We  then 
carried  each  our  own  tools,  and  hur- 
ried as  fast  as  possible  to  our  coach, 
for  the  dim  twilight  had  already  sto- 
len a  march  upon  us,  devoutly  thank- 
ful that,  after  so  many  interruptions, 
we  had  succeeded  in  effecting  our 
object. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  we 
reached  town— and  a  wretched  coach- 
company  we  looked — all  weariedand 
dirty — Tip  especially,  who  snored 
in  the  corner  as  comfortably  as  if  he 
had  been  warm  in  his  bed.  I  hearti- 
ly resolved,  with  him,  on  leaving  the 
coach,  that  it  should  be  "  the  divel's 
own  dear  self  only  that  should  timpt 
me  out  agin  body-snatching  .'"* 


*#*  The  Editor  of  these  papers  begs  to  inform  all  those  who  are  so  good 
as  to  transmit  to  him,  through  the  Publishers  of  this  Magazine,  "  Sub- 
jects for  Passages" — to  be  "  worked  up  in  his  peculiar  way" — that  they 
have  totally  mistaken  the  character  of  this  series  of  papers,  in  imagining 
them  to  be  any  thing  else  than  what  they  profess  to  be — the  bond  fide  re- 
sults of  the  individttars  experience.  Neither  the  Editor  of  these  "  Passages," 
nor  their  original  writer,  is  any  "  gatherer  of  other  men's  stuff."  All  such 
uncalled-for  communications,  therefore,  will  experience  the  benefit  of  the 
"  arrangements  for  instant  cremation,"  spoken  of  by  the  Editor  in  the  last 
Number,  without  ever  reaching  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  they  are  ad- 
dressed to. 


*  On  examining  the  body,  we  found  that  Sir 's  suspicions  were  fully  veri- 
fied. It  was  disease  of  the  heart — but  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  general  readers.  I  never  heard  that  the  girl's  friends  discovered  our  doings; 

and  for  all  they  know,  she  is  now  mouldering  away  in  churchyard  ;  whereas, 

in  point  of  fact,  her  bleached  skeleton  adorns 's  surgery ;  and  a  preparation  of 

her  heart  enriches 's  museum  ! 
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ON  THE  FINANCIAL  MEASURES  OF  A  REFORMED  PARLIAMENT, 

No.  I. 

THE  WHIG  BUDGET. 


"  DE  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonura,"  is 
the  charitable  maxim  of  private  life; 
and  it  admits  of  application  to  the 
political  projects  of  legislative,  as 
well  as  the  characters  of  individual 
life.  The  Whig  Budget  is  now  ex- 
tinct :  The  good  sense  of  the  nation 
has  revolted  against  its  absurdity; 
but  important  instruction  may  be 
drawn  from  its  character,  as  to  the 
future  measures  of  finance  to  which 
we  are  to  be  subjected  by  a  reform- 
ing government. 

That  the  Whig  Budget  is  the  most 
complete  failure  which  has  occurred 
in  the  memory  of  any  man  living,  is 
now  admitted,  even  by  the  warmest 
partisans  of  Ministers.  Between 
concessions  to  avoid,  and  retractions 
consequent  on  defeat,  hardly  a  ves- 
tige of  it  remains.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  little  fragment  of  the 
steam-boat  tax,  not  one  of  the  pro- 
posed new  taxes  is  preserved ;  and 
how  Government  are  to  meet  the 
public  expenses  with  the  duties  they 
have  abandoned,  without  any  to  sup- 
ply their  place,  is  a  problem  which 
it  remains  for  them  to  solve. 

That  the  Cabinet  contains  several 
able  men  is  quite  certain.  No  one 
can  have  heard  Lord  Brougham's, 
Lord  Grey's,  or  Mr  Charles  Grant's 
speeches,  without  being  convinced 
of  that  fact.  How  then  has  it  hap- 
pened, that  from  such  a  source,  so 
miserable  a  project  has  proceeded ; 
one  which  wars  alike  against  philoso- 
phical principle,  national  integrity, 
and  important  interests  ?  The  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  the  known 
difference  between  men  of  specula- 
tion and  men  of  action,  and  in  the 
homage  which  those  who  rest  on  the 
support  of  the  populace  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  their  wishes. 

The  taxes  proposed  to  be  taken  off 
are  those — 

On  Sea-borne  Coals. 
On  Candles. 
On  Tobacco. 
On  Calico  Prints. 


Those  to  be  imposed  were  on—- 
Transfers of  Funded  Property. 
Transfers  of  Landed  Property. 
On  Canadian  Timber. 
On  Steam -Boats. 
On  Raw  Cotton. 
On  Cape  Wine. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sea- 
borne coals  was  a  just  and  judicious 
measure.  Being  a  local  tax,  which 
pressed  with  severity  on  a  necessary 
of  life  in  the. metropolis,  from  which 
a  great  part  of  the  country  was  ex- 
empted, its  removal  was  expedient. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
candles,  though  not  perhaps  so  im- 
portant a  boon  as  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  soap,  or  some  other  articles 
of  primary  necessity,  may  also  be 
considered  as  unexceptionable. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  Budget 
was  a  tissue  of  philosophical  and  po- 
litical error. 

What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  ? 
Can  any  object  be  a  fairer  subject  of 
taxation  than  one  which  is  neither  a 
necessary  nor  a  convenience  of  life, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  from  its  ge- 
neral use,  yielded  so  large  a  revenue 
as  L.800,000  a-year?  What  could 
have  induced  any  rational  man  tp 
have  contemplated  a  reduction  of 
this  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
It  is,  literally  speaking,  a  tax  on  a 
disgusting  luxury,  which  degrades 
the  higher,  and  brutalizes  the  lower 
orders,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
fops  from  the  imitation  of  foreign  fa- 
shion, and  by  operatives  from  the  ex- 
ample of  foreign  grossness.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  habit  of 
smoking  permanently  injures  the 
manners  or  the  lower  orders,  and  can 
never  become  genefal  without  lower- 
ing the  national  character ;  and  there 
is  a  reason  for  this,  of  universal  ap- 
plication— Women  nowhere  smoke, 
and  the  practice  is  everywhere  re- 
volting to  their  feelings.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  custom,  therefore,  is  a 
continual  indulgence  of  selfish  gra- 
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tification  on  the  part  of  man,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  comfort  of  the  other 
sex :  In  other  words,  a  continual  ap- 
proach to  the  selfishness  and  bruta- 
lity of  savage  life. 

Something  was  said  about  the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  the  smuggling 
of  tobacco  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  real  motive  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  duty.  This  reason  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  grounds 
assigned  for  the  fatal  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  spirits,  so  strongly  press- 
ed on  the  late  administration  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  answer  to 
both  is,  that  the  evil  sought  to  be  re- 
duced is  local  and  partial.  The  mis- 
chief done  by  removing  it  is  general, 
and  of  incomparably  greater  extent. 
For  thousands  demoralized  by  High- 
land smuggling,  tens  of  thousands 
are'  ruined  by  cheap  whisky.  For 
every  man  whose  habits  are  injured 
by  Irish  tobacco -smuggling,  twenty 
would  be  brutified  by  the  more  ge- 
neral use  of  that  noxious  weed. 

Besides  this,  it  is  evidently  impos- 
sible to  impose  a  tax  on  objects  of 
consumption  which  will  not  prove 
burdensome  to  some  class,  and  af- 
ford a  bounty  for  smuggling  in  some 
quarter.  The  evils  of  contraband 
trade,  how  great  soever,  are  insepa- 
rable from  a  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion :  They  are  the  price  which  the 
nation  pays  for  the  immense  advan- 
tages ot  raising  a  revenue,  without  its 
weight  being  perceived  by  those  who 
pay  it,  or  being  imposed  on  any  but 
articles  of  voluntary  consumption. 
This  being  evident,  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  tobacco,  if  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  duties  in  some  other 
quarter,  was  not  a  diminution  of  the 
evils  of  smuggling,  but  only  a  trans- 
ference of  them  from  one  quarter  of 
the  empire  to  another. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  ca- 
lico prints  was  equally  unfounded  in 
principle  and  expedience.  It  was 
not  felt  as  burdensome — it  was  not 
the  subject  of  any  vehement  com- 
plaint. Ingenuity  and  machinery 
had  more  than  compensated  the  bur- 
den ;  and  in  spite  of  it,  the  British 
manufactures  of  that  description  had 
a  most  extensive  and  unprecedented 
sale.  To  sacrifice  L.500,000  a-year, 
by  reducing  that  branch  of  taxation, 
was  impolitic,  both  with  reference 
to  domestic  consumption  and  foreign 
•export.  To  domestic  consumption, 
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because  it  fell  on  a  branch  of  indus- 
try which  ministered  to  luxury  or 
comfort,  not  necessity; — to  foreign 
export,  because  it  was  directed 
against  a  manufacture  in  which,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  the  division 
of  labour,  and  application  of  machi- 
nery, were  capable  of  effecting  an 
indefinite  reduction  of  price.  The 
continual  and  astonishing  reduction 
in  the  price  of  printed  cottons  since 
the  peace,  is  the  clearest  proof  of 
the  capability  of  machinery  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  its  production.  An 
article  of  this  description,  which  in 
1814  cost  fifty  shillings,  can  now  be 
produced  in  Glasgow  for  six  ;  being 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  produc- 
tion, to  less  than  an  eighth-part  of 
its  former  amount.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  fabrics  of  this 
description  were,  of  all  others,  the 
fittest  subjects  of  taxation,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  the  manufacture 
employed  in  producing  them,  any 
subsidiary  burden  was  capable  of 
being  much  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  skill  and  diminish- 
ed cost  of  production  !  And,  in 
truth,  the  tax  was  paid  neither  by 
the  consumer  nor  the  producer,  but 
the  talent  of  the  manufacturer,  called 
into  existence  by  the  tax,  and  which, 
but  for  it,  would  have  lain  dormant 
in  the  mind  of  the  mechanist. 

But  of  all  parts  of  the  Budget,  the 
most  extraordinary  and  ruinous  was, 
the  proposed  tax  on  transfers  of  stock. 

To  understand  the  merits  of  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect, 
that  the  acts  creating  the  stock  had 
declared,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
that,  "  in  no  time  coming  should  any 
tax,  duty,  or  burden  whatsoever,  be 
imposed  upon  the  sale,  or  transfer, 
of  the  said  stock."  This  was  the 
condition  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
many  acts  of  Parliament,  on  which 
the  money  was  advanced  by  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  and  on  the  credit  of 
which  it  had  passed  through  innu- 
merable hands,  and  was  now  held  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  stock.  How- 
was  it  possible  to  violate  this  condi- 
tion, without  breaking  faith  with  the 
public  creditor — in  other  words,  un- 
doing the  public  faith  of  Britain  ? 

It  was  urged  by  Ministers,  that  the 
income  tax  was  a  violation  of  this 
original  compact;  and  a  speech  of 
Mr  Pitt  was  quoted  by  Mr  Charles 
Grant,  in  which  that  great  statesman 
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declared,  "  that  he  did  not  regard  it 
as  any  violation  of  the  slightest  faith 
of  Government  to  impose  a  tax  on 
the  income  derived  from  stock,  when 
imposed  equally  at  the  same  time  on 
the  income  derived  from  every  other 
source,  because  the  nation  was  not 
pledged  to  keep  the  income  derived 
from  the  funds  entirely  free  of  taxa- 
tion, but  only  not  to  impose  any  par- 
ticular tax  on  that  species  of  proper- 
ty." These  words,  thus  cautiously 
guarded  and  restricted  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  wra?versa/tax,were  seriously 
quoted  by  Mr  Grant  as  supporting  a 
particular  duty  of  one  half  per  cent 
on  the  transfer  of  funded  stock.  No- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
principle  of  Mr  Pitt  had  no  sort  of  ap- 
plication, unless  the  proposed  trans- 
fer duty  on  stock  were  extended  at  the 
same  time  to  every  other  alienation. 
Now,  the  tax  proposed  was  solely 
on  transfer  of  stock  and  land.  The 
sale  of  manufactured  articles  to  any 
amount :  of  ships,  furniture,  mova- 
bles of  every  sort,  cattle,  grain,  farm 
produce,  &c.  were  entirely  free  from 
any  imposition.  Here,  then,  was  a 
particular  duty  laid  on  the  fund  and 
landholders,  directly  contrary  to  the 
plighted  national  faith  to  the  former 
of  these  parties.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  such  a  measure,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  not  have  been  a  direct 
breach  of  national  faith. 

Supposing  it  had  been  as  true  as 
it  in  reality  was  false,  that  Mr  Pitt 
had,  by  the  income-tax,  infringed  the 
condition  on  which  the  stock  was 
subscribed,  was  that  any  reason  why 
so  great  a  violation  of  faith  should 
be  repeated?  Because  a  man,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  extreme  want, 
has  once  committed  theft,  is  that  any 
reason  why  the  crime  should  be  again 
committed,  when  no  such  palliating 
circumstance  exists?  Because  the 
nation,  during  the  difficulties  of  a 
mortal  conflict,  was  obliged  to  tax 
the  fundholders,  along  with  other 
classes,  is  that  any  excuse  for  the  im- 
position of  a  similar  burden  on  him 
alone,  during  a  period  of  profound 
peace  ? 

It  may  be  added  that  the  tax  on 
thefunds,apparently  directed  against 
the  rich,  was,  in  reality,  levelled  at 
the  most  meritorious  and  valuable  of 
the  poorer  classes.  The  public  debt 
constitutes  the  great  deposit  of  the 
savings  of  the  nation,  and  more  espe- 


cially of  the  middling  and  lower  or- 
ders. This  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  the  funded 
proprietors  are  280,000  in  number, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the  three  per 
cents  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
permanently  use  their  stock  as  a 
source  of  income.  The  tax,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  burden  on  the  bankers 
of  Lombard  Street,  or  the  capitalists 
of  London,  but  on  the  little  stock  of 
the  shopkeeper,  and  the  savings  of 
the  poor.  The  great  and  meritorious 
investments  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Societies,  the  resource  of  the  mid- 
dling, and  of  the  Savings'  Banks,  the 
deposit  of  the  poorer  orders,  were 
all  threatened  by  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. No  less  than  L.13,000,000  is 
lodged  in  the  three  per  cents  from  the 
Savings'  Banks,  and  this  sum,  from 
its  belonging  to  the  humblest  classes, 
is,  in  an  especial  manner,  liable  to 
be  frequently  drawn  out,  that  is,  to 
be  frequently  brought  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tax. 

But  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this 
tax  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  ac- 
tual and  immediate  operation.  It  is 
as  a  precedent  of  violation  of  national 
faith  that  it  is  chiefly  of  importance. 
Considered  in  this  view,  it  would 
have  inflicted  a  lasting  and  irreme- 
diable wound  on  the  national  credit, 
of  which  the  bitter  fruits  would  have 
been  experienced  in  the  next  crisis 
of  the  national  fortunes.  In  vain 
would  government,  on  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  scenes  of  financial 
difficulty  with  those  which  were  so 
common  during  the  late  war,  have 
sought  to  impledge  the  national  re- 
sources for  immediate  assistance ; 
the  fatal  precedent  of  1831  would 
have  risen  up  in  judgment  against 
them,  and  the  nation  been  under  the 
necessity  of  guaranteeing  the  capi- 
talist against  future  spoliation  by  the 
severity  of  present  exaction.  Good 
faith  with  nations  is  like  honesty  with 
individuals;  it  can  never  be  violated 
without  the  consequences  visiting 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  those  who  have  broken 
it. 

Nor  would  this  first  grand  prece- 
dent of  injustice  have  been  less  fatal, 
as  a  measure  of  relief,  to  succeeding 
governments.  We  have  seen  how 
gladly  the  ministers  recurred  to  the 
precedent,  so  little  in  point,  or  rather 
so  decidedly  against  them,  of  Mr 
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Pitt  and  the  income  tax.  How  gladly, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  mo- 
tives, would  succeeding  administra- 
tions have  recurred  to  the  Whig 
budget !  How  triumphantly  would 
they  have  referred  to  this  grand  ex- 
ample of  a  concession  to  necessity 
to  justify  future  violations  of  good 
faith,  from  still  lower  motives,  or 
under  the  pressure  of  inferior  diffi- 
culty ! — Majus  et  minus  non  variant 
speciem  is  a  maxim  of  morality  not 
less  than  law ;  the  first  step  in  the 
career  of  iniquity  is  the  one  which 
must  be  resisted ;  when  it  is  once 
taken,  the  difficulty  of  ulterior  resist- 
ance is  increased  with  every  devia- 
tion from  rectitude  which  has  been 
made. 

The  proposed  duty  on  transfers  of 
land  was  as  objectionable,  on  the 
footing  of  political  expedience,  as  that 
on  funded  property  was  on  principles 
of  public  justice.  If  there  is  any  one 
circumstance  more  than  another  to 
be  regretted  in  the  present  political 
state  of  Britain,  it  is  the  small  extent 
to  which  the  investments  of  the  pooi- 
are  directed  towards  land,  and  the 
consequent  engrossing  of  estates  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors 
• — while  the  landed  proprietors  of 
France  are  above  4,000,000,  those 
of  Britain  do  not  exceed  50,000. 
This  is  an  evil  of  the  very  first  mag- 
nitude, both  with  reference  to  the 
stability  of  the  state  and  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  perceive  from  what  cause 
this  anomalous  state  of  things  has 
arisen.  The  expense  of  making  out 
feudal  titles,  and  the  heavy  duty  on 
the  disposition,  operate  as  a  complete 
bar  against  the  investment  of  small 
savings  in  land.  The  ad  valorem 
duty  of  one  per  cent,  coupled  with 
the  expense  of  legal  titles,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  five  per  cent  more  on 
small  properties,  are  such  serious 
burdens,  that  the  lower  orders  never 
think  of  investing  their  savings  in 
that  species  of  property,  but  either 
put  them  in  a  bank,  or  in  the  funds, 
which  costs  comparatively  nothing. 
Because  these  burdens  were  not  al- 
ready sufficiently  great,  the  Ministers 
proposed  to  put  an  additional  tax 
of  half  a  per  cent  on  transfers  of 
laud  ;  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  close  the  door  altogether 


against  this  salutary  species  of  in- 
vestment. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  utmost 
importance  for  the  future  habits  of 
the  lower  orders.  No  man  knows 
better  than  Lord  Brougham  the 
powerful  influence  of  habits  of  fru- 
gality and  foresight  on  their  charac- 
ter, or  the  necessity  of  a  secure  in- 
vestment to  promote  the  growth  of 
such  habits  among  them.  In  his  Co- 
lonial Policy  he  has  pointed  it  out  in 
the  clearest  manner.*  How,  then, 
has  it  happened  that  a  Whig  cabinet, 
composed  of  men  professing  the  ut- 
most regard  for  the  labouring  classes, 
should  begin  their  career  by  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  iveaken  these  ha- 
bits ;  to  prevent  altogether  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  with  all  its  consequent 
blessings,  by  the  industrious  poor, 
and  to  diminish  the  security  and  pro- 
fits of  that  great  investment,  which 
embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  savings 
of  the  nation  ? 

The  duty  on  Canadian  timber,  now 
fortunately  abandoned,  was  another 
part  of  the  Budget  utterly  inexpli- 
cable, both  on  the  previous  principles 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  on  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  expedience.  Lord 
Brougham's  work  on  Colonies  was 
expressly  intended  to  point  out  the 
superiority  of  the  Colonial  over  the 
Foreign  Trade,  on  account  of  the 
profit  being  double  to  the  nation,  from 
the  intercourse  with  its  colonies,  and 
single  only  on  its  commerce  with  fo- 
reign states.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  observation  was  welt 
founded.  Colonies  are  to  be  regard- 
ed, according  to  his  well-known  ex- 
pression, as  "  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire."f  The  wealth  gained  by 
the  trade  with  Canada,  enriches  both 
the  British  merchant  in  the  St  Law- 
rence who  exports  timber,  artd  the 
British  manufacturer  in  England  who 
exports  cottons.  The  profit  is  felt 
"  at  both  ends,"  and  both  flow  into 
the  British  treasury.  But  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  enriches  only 
one  of  these  parties,  viz.  the  English 
manufacturer ;  the  profit  at  the 
other  end  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
the  American  merchant ;  and  instead 
of  adding  to  the  sum  of  British 
wealth,  tends  directly  to  strengthen 
the  resources  of  his  rival.  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
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and  illustrates  the  great  superiority 
of  the  colonial  over  any  other  foreign 
trade ;  of  the  trade  in  timber  with 
Canada,  for  example,  over  that  with 
Norway. 

But,  farther,  the  timber  trade  is 
connected  with  another  and  a  still 
more  momentous  consideration.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  a  mari- 
time power  to  have  its  naval  re- 
sources within  itself,  and  to  depend 
on  no  foreign  power  for  the  mate- 
rials of  its  national  defence.  This 
state  of  things  was  fast  approaching 
in  this  country.  The  Canadian  fo- 
rests were  yielding  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  timber  for  the  navy; 
and  its  climate  promised  to  render 
that  important  dependency  the  nur- 
sery of  all  the  stores  required  in 
ships.  The  alleged  inferiority  of 
the  wood  was  disproved  by  the  fact, 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Budget  was  brought  forward,  the 
newspapers  contained  advertise- 
ments for  a  great  supply  of  Canadian 
timber  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
For  many  purposes,  the  American 
wood  is  fully  as  good  as  the  Norwe- 
gian ;  and  if  for  others  it  is  not  so, 
the  difference  is  compensated  by  the 
great  difference  in  price.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  having  our  naval  re- 
sources within  ourselves,  ample  evi- 
dence was  afforded  by  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  northern  powers  in 
1780,  the  coalition  of  the  Baltic 
states  against  England  in  1800,  and 
the  closing  of  all  friendly  harbours 
in  that  quarter  after  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit in  1807.  Of  this  immense  advan- 
tage the  nation  was  to  be  gratuitous* 
]y,  and  without  any  compensation, 
deprived  by  the  proposed  duty  on 
the  timber  brought  from  our  Trans- 
atlantic possessions. 

The  trade  with  Canada  has  become 
of  immense  importance.  It  amounts 
to  400,000  tons  annually,  being  about 
a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
empire;  while  the  trade  with  North 
America  employs  only  80,000.* 
Great  Britain  enjoys  the  exclusive 
right  of  supplying  these  colonies 
with  manufactures;  and  articles  of 
that  description,  to  the  value  of 
L.2,700,000,  are  annually  sent  to  her 
American  colonies.  The  seamen  em- 
ployed in  this  trade  are  1 8,700 ;  while 
those  engaged  in  the  intercourse  with 


North  America  are  only  3646 1  These 
facts  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
this  traffic,  both  as  a  nursery  for  sea- 
men, a  vent  for  manufactures,  and  a 
storehouse  of  naval  resources.  It  is 
rapidly  increasing,  having  quadru- 
pled in  the  last  ten  years ;  and  at  a 
similar  rate  of  progress  it  would 
soon  amount  to  a  half  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Extreme  delicacy  is  required  in 
the  management  of  these  colonies. 
Though  warmly  attached  to  the  mo- 
ther countries, their  inhabitants  are  of 
an  extremely  jealous  and  irascible 
disposition.  Many  very  serious  dis- 
putes have  arisen  between  the  British 
governor  and  the  colonial  legislature. 
The  tenure  of  our  authority  is  ex- 
tremely slender.  It  might  be  snapped 
asunder  in  a  moment ;  and  the  Ame- 
rican dominion  established  frpm  the 
Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  advantages  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  the  duties  on  tim- 
ber, is  at  present  the  chief  link  which 
unites  them  to  the  mother  country. 
What  the  consequences  would  have 
been  of  the  removal  of  this  advan- 
tage, may  easily  be  foreseen. 

What  were  the  advantages  pro- 
posed to  counterbalance  these  enor- 
mous evils  in  the  proposed  change  of 
the  duties  ?  Nothing;  but  that  Nor- 
way timber  should  be  encouraged  in 
preference  to  Canadian ;  in  other 
words,  a  stranger's  property  rather 
than  our  own  subjects.  So  obstinate- 
ly did  Ministers  cling  to  this  deter- 
mination to  encourage  foreigners  in- 
stead of  ourselves,  that  after  they 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  duties,  they 
brought  in  a  prospective  resolution 
to  lower  the  duties  on  Norwegian 
timber  in  1832;  that  is,  since  they 
could  not  impose  a  burden  on  their 
own  subjects,  they  were  at  least  de- 
termined to  take  it  off  the  inhabit- 
ants of  foreign  states ! 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  purchase 
good  wood  cheap;  but  this  is  a 
trifling  object  in  comparison  of  the 
di  sad  vantages  at  which  it  was  to  be 
acquired.  The  trade  with  Nonvay  is 
important ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  importance  of  the  Cana- 
dian commerce — to  sacrifice  the 
great  and  vital  interests  bound  up  in 
the  colonial  timber  trade  to  the  pros- 
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pect  of  getting  Memel  logs  some- 
what cheaper  than  at  present,  is  not 
j  to  legislate  like  statesmen,  but  like 
narrow-minded  shopkeepers. 

The  same  objections  apply  with 
equal  strength  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease on  the  duties  on  Cape  wine. 
To  subject  inferior  wine  at  so  great 
a  distance,  and  in  an  infant  colony, 
to  nearly  the  same  duty  as  French 
wines  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, was  to  expose  the  cultivation  of 
that  article  at  the  Cape  to  certain 
destruction.  The  proposed  rise  from 
2s.  8d.  to  5s.  6d.  a-gallon,  would  at 
one  blow  have  annihilated  both  the 
growth  and  the  commerce  in  Cape 
wine.  No  less  than  L.  1 ,800,000,  vested 
in  these  employments  on  the  faith  of 
the  protection  of  the  British  Statutes, 
would  have  been  destroyed.  For 
what  purpose  was  this  great  sacri- 
fice to  be  committed,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  an  infant  colony  to  be  nipt 
in  the  bud?  To  follow  the  phantom 
of  Free  Trade,  at  the  expense  of  our 
best  interests :  to  destroy  our  own 
colonial  industry,  in  order  to  encour- 
age that  of  our  hereditary  rivals. 

Cape  wine,  it  is  said,  is  of  an  in- 
ferior quality — so  it  is;  but  is  that 
any  reason  for  totally  extinguishing 
its  growth  ?  It  is  not  so  good  as  cla- 
ret or  champagne  ;  but  is  that  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  subjecting  it  to  the 
same  import  duties  ?  Unless  the  duty 
bears  some  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  article  taxed,  it  must  operate  as 
a  prohibition.  If  wine  worth  Is.  6d. 
a-bottle  is  subjected  to  the  same 
burden  as  that  worth  5s.,  of  course 
the  former  will  disappear  from  the 
market.  If  wine  raised  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Africa  is  taxed  as 
heavily  as  that  raised  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, the  cultivation  must  speedily 
cease  at  the  distant  point. 

The  motive  for  this  extraordinary 
tax  cannot  be  divined.  It  certainly 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  cheapen- 
ing any  kind  of  wine  in  the  market 
to  double  the  duties  on  that  pro- 
duced at  the  Cape.  The  interests  of 
the  middling  orders  evidently  re- 
quire that  cheap  wines  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  limited  fortunes :  and  how 
Is  this  to  be  done,  if  the  cheapest 
wines  now  raised  are  to  be  elevated 
in  price  by  the  imposition  of  the 
same  duties  as  those  levied  on  the 
finest  wines  of  French  growth  ?  Mi- 
nister* proposed  to  lower  the  duties 
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on  champagne  and  claret  from  7s.  to 
5s.  4d.  a-gallon ;  and  to  raise  those 
imposed  on  Cape  Madeira  to  the 
same  amount,  or  in  other  words,  to 
enable  the  rich  man  to  consume  his 
luxuries  at  a  cheaper,  and  compel  the 
poor  one  to  purchase  his  necessaries 
at  a  dearer  rate. 

The  duty  on  raw  cottons,  calcula- 
ted as  likely  to  produce  L.500,000, 
is  equally  inexplicable  both  on  prin- 
ciple and  expedience.  Professing  to 
wish  to  lighten  the  springs  of  indus- 
try ;  to  cheapen  the  raw  produce, 
which  enters  into  and  forms  the  sub- 
stratum of  our  manufactures,  they 
brought  forward  a  proposal  to  bur- 
den the  article  which  forms  the  sta- 
ple manufacture  of  England.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has 
now  risen  to  such  an  extraordinary 
height,  that  no  less  than  227,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  were  imported  into 
the  empire  in  the  year  1828,  being 
nearly  five  times  what  it  was  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Avork- 
ing  up  of  cotton  goods  is  by  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  British 
manufacturing  industry ;  in  fact,  it 
is  equal  to  all  our  other  manufac- 
tures put  together.  How  is  the  im- 
position of  a  burden  on  the  staple 
of  this  immense  branch  of  industry 
to  be  defended  ?  Proceeding  on  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  on  the 
experienced  benefit  of  reducing  the. 
duties  on  raw  silk,  by  what  extraor- 
dinary process  did  Ministers  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  by  raising  the 
duties  on  raw  cotton,  the  springs  of 
that  important  branch  of  industry- 
would  be  lightened  ? 

By  increasing  the  prime  cost  of 
the  article,  an  increase  is  given  to 
the  ultimate  price,  incomparably 
greater  than  the  mere  addition  of  the 
newly  imposed  duty.  The  cost  of 
production,  the  original  outlay  being 
increased,  the  capital  expended  on 
the  article  in  all  the  subsequent 
hands  through  which  it  goes,  must 
be  increased  also.  A  larger  outlay 
is  required  for  manufacturing  it,  for 
selling  it  to  the  wholesale  merchant, 
for  disposing  of  it  in  the  retail  trade. 
Every  one  of  these  persons  must 
have  his  profit  on  the  enlarged  ad- 
vance he  is  required  to  make.  The 
prejudicial  effect  of  such  an  addition 
to  the  original  outlay  has  been  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  result  of  the 
duty  on  leather  ,malt,  and  other  ar- 
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tides,  where  the  elevation  of  price 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  was  always 
incomparably  greater  than  the  tax 
imposed ;  for  this  evident  reason, 
that  all  the  subsequent  hands  through 
whom  it  went,  levied  an  additional 
profit  on  their  enlarged  outlay.  The 
same  effect  must  have  followed  the 
increased  duty  on  cotton ;  and  this 
was  proposed  by  an  administration 
professing  to  lighten  the  springs  of 
manufacturing  industry  ! 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  proposed 
duty  would  have  pressed  with  pecu- 
liar severity  upon  the  working  class- 
es, while  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively unfelt  by  their  superiors. 
Cotton  goods  have  now  become  an 
absolute  necessary  to  the  lower  or- 
ders ;  they  appear  in  the  shirts, 
stockings,  trowsers,  and  waistcoats, 
of  the  men ;  in  the  gowns,  petti- 
coats, shifts,  caps,  and  stockings,  of 
the  women ;  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  clothing  of  every  poor 
family,  is  for  articles  worked  out  of 
this  material.  The  proposed  tax 
would  necessarily  have  raised  the 
price  of  all  these  articles,  unless  the 
increasing  skill  of  the  manufacturers 
could  have  counteracted  this  effect 
by  a  still  farther  extended  applica- 
tion of  machinery.  This  could  not 
have  been  done  without  diminishing 
the  employment  of  the  operatives 
employed  in  those  departments.  In 
either  view,  the  lower  orders  must 
have  suffered  from  the  proposed 
duty ;  if  the  price  of  cotton  goods 
was  raised,  this  would  at  once  and 
universally  have  abridged  their  com- 
forts; if  not,  this  could  have  been 
effected  only  by  their  diminished 
employment. 

By  being  imposed  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  not  on  the  manufactured 
article,  in  any  of  its  subsequent 
stages,  the  advance  of  price  would 
in  a  peculiar  and  most  unequal  man- 
ner have  pressed  on  the  labouring 
classes.  The  cotton  articles  which 
they  consume  are  those  of  the  coarser 
fabric,  in  which  the  original  cost  of 
the  article  bears  a  great  proportion 
to  the  subsequent  charge  of  its  ma- 
nufacture- What  the  higher  orders 
again  principally  require  are  the  finer 
and  more  manufactured  kinds,  whore 
the  chief  part  of  the  price  arises 
from  the  costly  processes  to  which 
the  original  materials  are  subjected ; 
of  course,  the  enhancement  of  price 


by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the 
raw  material  is  much  greater  in  the 
first  class  than  in  the  second.  The 
difference  would  hardly  have  been 
perceived  in  the  splendid  shawl 
which  adorns  the  figure,  or  the  rich- 
ly-worked stockings  which  set  off 
the  ankles  of  the  lady  of  fashion; 
but  it  would  have  been  sensibly  felt 
by  the  artisan  when  he  came  to  pur- 
chase the  coarse  shirts,  moleskin 
jackets,  or  dimity  petticoats,  which 
constituted  the  clothing  of  himself 
and  his  family. 

Lastly  came  the  duty  on  steam- 
boats, a  tax  imposed  seemingly  for 
no  other  reason  but  to  leave  no  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy  unviolated,  and 
no  enjoyment  ot  the  poor  unaffected 
by  fiscal  regulations.  If  there  is  any 
one  principle  more  firmly  fixed  than 
another  by  political  economy,  it  is 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  an  ex- 
tended, cheap,  and  rapid  internal  com- 
munication. In  this  particular,  the 
conclusions  of  experience  are  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  deductions 
of  reason ;  and  the  beneficial  effect 
of  rail-roads,  canals,  and  highways, 
is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
The  wonderful  effects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  navigation  were 
only  .beginning  to  develope  them- 
selves; whole  regions  were  starting 
into  activity  under  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence ;  the  remoter  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  brought  close  to 
the  metropolis  by  its  means,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  climate  and  soil  com- 
pensated, in  many  extensive  districts, 
by  mere  proximity  to  the  sea-coast. 
In  Scotland,  in  particular,  steam- 
boats had  proved  of  extraordinary  and 
unlocked  for  utility.  The  deeply 
indented  coast  and  numerous  islands 
of  the  western  counties  were  start- 
ing in  consequence  into  life  and  ac- 
tivity. Every  man  who  had  the  sea 
at  his  door  found  himself  within  an 
easy  journey  of  the  most  opulent  dis- 
tricts ;  and  farm  produce,  hitherto 
useless  for  want  of  a  market,  found 
a  rapid  and  increasing  sale.  Seventy 
steam-boats  daily  passed  up  and 
down  the  Clyde;  four  boats  went 
daily  to  Inverary  from  Glasgow,  a 
town  not  visited,  fifteen  years  ago,  by 
a  single  public  conveyance;  cattle 
were  sent  every  week  from  Moray- 
shire  to  London  by  water ;  the  farm 
and  garden  produce  of  Argyle^hire 
was  daily  brought  to  Glasgow ;  and 
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an  immense  commerce  carried  on  in 
potatoes  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to 
Dublin.  In  the  most  remote  and 
hitherto  unfrequented  districts  of  the 
West  Highlands,  the  arrival  of  a 
steam-boat  every  day  afforded  both 
the  means  of  communication  with 
more  civilized  quarters,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  disposing  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  to  advantage ;  and 
under  the  benignant  influence  of  in- 
creasing intercourse  with  mankind, 
civilisation  was  advancing,  know- 
ledge extending,  and  the  inveterate 
indolence  of  the  Celtic  character 
giving  way  to  the  artificial  wants  of 
polished  life. 

Of  most  of  these  immense  advan- 
tages, which  Scotland  had  begun  and 
Ireland  might  hope  to  reap  from 
steam-navigation,  this  country  would 
have  been  deprived  by  the  proposed 
duty.  The  tax  of  Is.  a-head  on  all 
passengers  would  have  doubled,  in 
most  cases,  in  many  quadrupled  the 
expense  of  water  conveyance.  At 
the  numerous  ferries  which  intersect 
the  Western  Highlands, it  would  have 
operated  as  a  complete  and  impass- 
able barrier.  With  so  little  local 
knowledge  was  this  tax  originally 
imposed,  that  the  same  duty  was  laid 
on  a  passenger  on  crossing  an  incon- 
siderable ferry,  as  on  a  voyage  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  and  the  total 
produce  of  the  tax  estimated  at 
L.  100,000 — whereas  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  alone, 
its  amount  would  be  L.  13,000  a-year. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  was  a 
tax  levied  peculiarly,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively, on  the  best  and  most  inno- 
cent enjoyments  of  the  poor.  Many 
other  luxuries  degrade  the  life,  and 
ruin  the  character,  of  the  lower  or- 
ders. Tobacco  brutalizes  their  ha- 
bits, spirits  poison  the  mind  as  well 
as  weaken  the  body ;  but  the  cheap 
travelling  which  steam-navigation  in- 
troduced produced  nothing  but  be- 
neficial effects.  For  the  pale  and 
sickly  mechanic  or  operative  work- 
man to  escape  from  the  smoke  and 
contagion  of  cities,  and  visit  the  tran- 
quil and  beautiful  scenes  of  the  coun- 
try, was  an  enjoyment  to  all  of  the 
most  innocent,  to  some  of  the  most 
elevating  kind.  None  could  be  bru- 
talized by  visiting  Inverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  or  Loch  Ness;  many  might 
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be  wakened  by  such  unlooked-for 
gratification  to  a  sense  of  the  base- 
ness of  sensual  and  the  superiority 
of  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  same 
Budget  which  proposed  to  burden 
these  innocent  and  elevating  enjoy- 
ments, rendered  it  cheaper  to  chew 
and  smoke  tobacco;  and  this  was 
the  system  of  the  partisans  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  the  friends 
of  the  poor  1 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Whig  Bud- 
get; now  happily  extinct,  except  as 
a  monument  of  rash  and  ill-consi- 
dered legislation,  and  as  a  warning 
to  future  times  of  what  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  the  same  interests  which  have 
produced  this  abortion. 

The  explanation  of  this  measure 
is  to  be  found  in  the  words  with 
which  Lord  Althorpe  concluded  his 
speech  introducing  it :  "  This  Bud- 
get will  be  liked  by  the  manufac- 
turers, but  not  by  the  fundholder." 
Ministers  were  quite  aware  that  they 
were  trenching  on  the  interests  both 
of  the  capitalist  and  of  the  merchant; 
that  they  were  taxing  the  colonies, 
and  breaking  faith  with  the  public 
creditor;  but  they  were  willing  to 
incur  their  displeasure  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  manufacturers.  Such 
is  the  consequence  of  being  govern- 
ed by  an  administration,  who  rest  on 
popular  favour,  and  are  impelled  to 
sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the  em- 
pire to  maintain  their  interest  with 
the  populace  in  the  great  cities. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  the  conside- 
ration of  the  late  Budget  is  chiefly 
of  value.  It  points  to  the  course  of 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  a 
popular,  and  must  be  followed  up  by 
a  reforming  ministry.  The  same 
causes,  which,  in  opposition  to  prin- 
ciple, philosophy,  and  expedience, 
compelled  the  cabinet  into  the  pro- 
posed measures  of  finance,  must  ope- 
rate with  increased  force,  when  ad- 
ditional power  is  given  to  the  popular 
voice,  and  greater  sway  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  important  and  vital  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain  are  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  only  one-third 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,*  is  de- 
cisive on  this  point.  The  increasing 
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preponderance  of  the  manufacturing 
over  the  agricultural  interest,  has 
long  been  felt  in  the  legislature ;  but 
under  the  new  system  of  introdu- 
cing all  the  householders  inhabiting  a 
house  rented  at  L.  10  a-year  and  up- 
wards, it  will  evidently  become  over- 
whelming. What  the  measures  are 
which  they  will  force  upon  govern- 
ment may  be  judged  of  by  those  which 
"were  adopted  to  conciliate  their 
igood-will.  Confiscation  of  the  funds, 
under  the  name  of  taxes  on  transfers 
or  on  equitable  adjustment:  the  with- 
drawing' of  all  protecting  duties  on 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  :  the  sa- 
crifice of  every  other  interest,  to  fur- 
nish cheap  articles  of  necessity  or 
convenience,  to  the  sovereign  multi- 
tude in  the  towns  of  the  empire,  will 
and  must  be  the  future  policy  of  the 
government.  The  landed  interest  will 
be  sacrificed  by  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  to  procure  their  favour  by  the 
cheap  price  of  bread ;  the  Canadas 
will  be  lost,  in  the  attempt  to  throw 
open  the  trade  in  timber ;  the  West 
Indies  in  the  conflagration  conse- 
quent on  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  the  negroes,  or  in  the  losses  ari- 
sing from  a  free  trade  in  sugar ;  the 
East  India  interest,  deprived  of  the 
exclusive  trade  to  China,  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  doubtful  and  perilous 
sovereignty  of  a  distant  continent. 
These  effects  may  not  all  follow  at 
once — considerable  periods  may 
elapse  between  each  successive  step; 
but  their  ultimate  establishment  un- 
der a  reformed  parliament  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  night  succeeds  day. 

The  facts,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  voted  against  Minis- 
ters on  the  Timber  question,  sup- 
ported them  on  Reform  ;  that  the 
'funds  maintain  their  value  notwith- 
standing the,  tempest  with  which  they 
are  menaced;  that  the  city  of  London 


has  returned  all  its  members  not  only 
in  the  reforming,  but  the  radical  inte- 
rest; and  that  the  landed  freeholders 
have  almost  everywhere  returned  re- 
forming candidates  at  the  late  elec- 
tions, are  among  the  most  extra- 
ordinary incidents  of  this  eventful 
age.  They  demonstrate  how  little 
the  march  of  intellect  has  added  to 
the  real  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
how  scanty  is  the  stock  of  political 
information  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  discussions  of 
the  newspapers.  The  fundholders 
fondly  imagine  that  their  dividends 
will  be  as  regularly  paid  by  a  reform- 
ed as  a  constitutional  Parliament: 
the  shipping  owners,  that  the  interest 
of  navigation  will  be  as  steadily  ad- 
hered to  by  the  sovereign  multitude 
as  by  the  ancient  and  stable  British 
Government:  the  colonial  proprie- 
tors, that  the  vast  fabric  of  the  empire 
will  be  as  securely  held  together  by 
the  unstable  many,  as  the  stable  few ; 
the  farmers,  that  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture will  be  as  well  attended  to 
in  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen  by  the 
delegates  of  the  manufacturers,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  landed 
property.  On  they  go  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  supporting  each  other  in  the 
cry  for  reform,  until  at  length  they 
have  returned  a  Parliament  compo- 
sed of  such  materials,  that  even  a 
reforming  administration  tremble  for 
the  consequences.  All  this  has  taken 
place  at  the  very  time  that  the  warn- 
ing fire  of  revolution  was  devastating 
the  European  continent;  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  very  generation  who 
had  witnessed  the  church,  the  colo- 
nies, the  commerce,  and  the  landed 
estates  of  France,  perish  in  the  first 
gales  of  their  reformed  assembly. 
Well  might  the  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern  exclaim —  Videte  quam  parva 
sapientia  regitur  mundus. 
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NEXT  morning,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Spanish  headquarters, 
provided  with  horses  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Captain  of  the  out- 
post, and  preceded  by  a  guide  on  an 
ass.  He  was  a  moreno,  or  man  of 
colour,  who,  in  place  of  bestriding 
his  beast,  gathered  his  limbs  under 
him,  and  sat  crosslegged  on  it  like  a 
tailor;  so  that  when  you  saw  the 
two  "  end  on,"  the  effect  was  laugh- 
able enough,  the  flank  and  tail  of  the 
ass  appearing  to  constitute  the  lower 
part  of  the  man,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sort  of  composite  animal,  like  the 
ancient  satyr.  The  road  traversed  a 
low  swampy  country,  from  which  the 
rank  moisture  arose  in  a  hot  palpable 
mist,  and  crossed  several  shallow 
lagoons,  from  two  to  six  feet  deep 
of  tepid,  muddy,  brackish  water, 
some  of  them  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
swarming  with  wild  waterfowl.  On 
these  occasions,  our  friend  the  Satyr 
was  signalled  to  make  sail  ahead  on 
his  donkey  to  pilot  us;  and  as  the 
water  deepened,  he  would  betake 
himself  to  swimming  in  its  wake, 
holding  on  by  the  tail,  and  shouting, 
"  Cuidado  JBurrico,  Cuidado  que  no 
te  ahoffas." 

While  passing  through  the  largest 
of  these,  we  noticed  several  cala- 
bashes about  pistol-shot  on  our  right; 
and  as  we  fancied  one  of  them  bob- 
bed now  and  then,  it  struck  me  they 
might  be  Indian  fishing-floats.  To 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  hauled  my 
wind,  and  leaving  the  track  we  were 
on,  swam  my  horse  towards  the 
group.  The  two  first  that  I  lifted 
had  nothing  attached  to  them,  but 
proved  to  be  what  I  thought  they 
were,  merely  empty  gourds  floating 
before  the  wind ;  but  when  I  tried 
to  seize  the  largest,  it  eluded  my 
grasp  in  a  most  incomprehensible 
manner,  and  slid  away  astern  of  me 
with  a  curious  hollow  gabbling  sort 
of  noise,  whereupon  my  palfrey 
snorted  and  reared,  and  nearly  cap- 
sized me  over  his  bows.  What  a 
noble  fish,  thought  I,  as  I  tacked  in 
chase,  but  my  Bucephalus  refused 
to  face  it.  I  therefore  bore  up  to  join 


my  companions  again ;  but  in  requi- 
tal of  the  disappointment,  smashed 
the  gourd  in  passing  with  the  stick  I 
held  in  my  hand,  when,  to  my  unut- 
terable surprise,  and  amidst  shouts 
of  laughter  from  our  moreno,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  an  Indian, 
with  a  quantity  of  sedges  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  buoyed  up  by  half- 
a-dozen  dead  teal  fastened  by  the 
legs  to  his  girdle,  started  up  before 
me.  "  Ave  Maria,  purisima  I  you 
have  broken  my  head,  sefior."  But 
as  the  vegetable  helmet  had  saved 
his  scull,  of  itself  possibly  none  of 
the  softest,  a  small  piece  of  money 
spliced  the  feud  between  us ;  and  as 
he  fitted  his  pate  with  another  cala- 
bash, preparatory  to  resuming  his 
cruise,  he  joined  in  our  merriment, 
although  from  a  different  cause. — 
"  What  can  these  English  simpletons 
see  so  very  comical  in  a  poor  Indian 
catching  wild-ducks  ?" 

Shortly  after,  we  entered  a  forest 
of  magnificent  trees,  whose  sombre 
shade,  on  first  passing  from  the  in- 
tolerable glare  of  the  sun,  seemed 
absolute  darkness.  The  branches 
were  alive  with  innumerable  tropi- 
cal birds  and  insects,  and  were  laced 
together  by  a  thick  tracery  of  withes, 
along  which  a  guana  would  occa- 
sionally dart,  coming  nearest  of  all 
the  reptiles  I  had  seen  to  the  shape 
of  the  fabled  dragon. 

But  how  different  from  the  clean 
stems,  and  beautiful  green  sward  of 
our  English  woods  !  Here,  you  were 
confined  to  a  quagmire  by  imper- 
vious underwood  of  prickly  pear,  pen- 
guin, and  speargrass ;  and  when  we 
rode  under  the  drooping  branches  of 
the  trees,  that  the  leaves  might  brush 
away  the  halo  of  musquitoes,  flying 
ants,  and  other  winged  plagues  that 
buzzed  about  our  temples,  we  found, 
to  our  dismay,  that  we  had  made 
bad  worse  by  the  introduction  of  a 
whole  colony  of  garapatos,  or  wood- 
ticks,  into  our  eyebrows  and  hair. 
At  length  we  reached  the  headquar- 
ters at  Torrecilla,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  commander- 
in-chief,  a  tall,  good-looking,  soldier- 
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like  man,  whose  personal  qualities 
had  an  excellent  foil  in  the  captain- 
general  of  the  province,  whom  at  first 
I  took  for  a  dancing-master,  or,  at 
the  best,  perruquier  en  general  to  the 
staff. 

After  being  furnished  with  food 
and  raiment,  we  retired  to  our  qua- 
tres,  a  most  primitive  sort  of  couch, 
being  a  simple  wooden  frame,  with 
a  piece  of  canvass  stretched  over  it. 
However,  if  we  had  no  mattrasses, 
we  haji  none  of  the  disagreeables 
ofterflncidental  to  them,  and  fatigue 
proved  a  good  opiate,  for  we  slept 
soundly  until  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets of  the  troops,  getting  under 
arms,  awoke  us  at  daylight.  The 
army  was  under  weigh  to  occupy 
Carthagena,  which  had  fallen  through 
famine,  and  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
accompany  it. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  misery  of  a 
siege  but  by  description;  the  reality 
even  to  me,  case-hardened  as  I  was 
by  my  own  recent  sufferings,  was 
dreadful.  We  entered  by  the  gate  of 
the  raval,  or  suburb.  There  was  not 
a  living  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  street ; 
the  houses  had  been  pulled  down, 
that  the  fire  of  the  place  might  not 
be  obstructed  in  the  event  of  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  outwork.  We  passed  on, 
the  military  music  echoing  mourn- 
fully amongst  the  ruined  walls,  to 
the  main  gate,  or  Puerto  de  Tierra, 
which  was  also  open,  and  the  draw- 
bridge lowered.  Under  the  arch- 
way, we  saw  a  delicate  female,  worn 
to  the  bone,  and  weak  as  an  infant, 
gathering  garbage  of  the  most  loath- 
some description,  the  possession  of 
which  had  been  successfully  dispu- 
ted by  a  carrion  crow.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  the  bodies  of  an  old  man 
and  two  small  children  were  putre- 
fying in  the  sun,  while  beside  them 
lay  a  miserable,  wasted,  dying  negro, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  at  a 
distance  with  a  palm  branch,  a  num- 
ber of  the  same  obscene  birds  that 
were  already  devouring  the  carcass 
of  one  of  the  infants ;  before  two 
hours,  the  faithful  servant,  and  those 
he  attempted  to  defend,  were  equally 
the  prey  of  the  disgusting  gallinaso. 
The  houses,  as  we  proceeded,  ap- 
peared entirely  deserted,  except 
"where  a  solitary  spectrelike  inha- 
bitant appeared  at  a  balcony,  and 
feebly  exclaimed,  "  Viva,  los  Espa- 
nolcs  I  Viva,  Fernando  Septimo  /"— 


We  saw  no  domestic  animal  what- 
soever, not  even  a  cat  or  a  dog ;  but 
I  will  not  dwell  on  these  horrible 
details  any  longer. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  our  ar- 
rival, as  we  strolled  beyond  the  land 
gate,  we  came  to  a  place  where  four 
banquillos  (a  sort  of  short  bench  or 
stool,  with  an  upright  post  at  one  end 
firmly  fixed  into  the  ground),  were 
placed  opposite  a  dead  wall.  They 
were  painted  black,  and  we  were  not 
left  long  in  suspense  as  to  their  use ; 
for  solemn  music,  and  the  roll  of 
muffled  drums  in  the  distance,  were 
fearful  indications  of  what  we  were 
to  witness. 

First  came  an  entire  regiment  of 
Spanish  infantry,  which,  filing  off, 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square, — the 
wall  near  which  the  banquillos  were 
placed  forming  the  fourth  ;  then 
eight  priests,  and  as  many  choristers 
chanting  the  service  for  the  dying ; 
next  came  several  mounted  officers 
of  the  staff,  and  four  firing  parties  of 
twelve  men  each.  Three  Spanish 
American  prisoners  followed,  dress- 
ed in  white,  with  crucifixes  in  their 
hands,  each  supported,  more  dead 
than  alive,  by  two  priests ;  but  when 
the  fourth  victim  appeared,  we  could 
neither  look  at  nou  think  of  any  thing 
else. 

On  enquiry  we  found  he  was  an 

Englishman,  of  the  name  of  S , 

English  that  is,  in  all  except  the  place 
of  his  birth,  for  his  whole  education 
had  been  English,  as  were  his  pa- 
rents and  all  his  family;  but  it  came 
out,  accidentally  I  believe,  on  his 
trial,  thathe  had  been  born  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  having  joined  the  patri- 
ots, this  brought  treason  home  to 
him,  which  he  was  now  led  forth  to 
expiate.  Whilst  his  fellow-sufferers 
appeared  crushed  down  to  the  very 
earth,  under  their  intense  agony,  so 
that  they  had  to  be  supported  as  they 
tottered  towards  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  stepped  firmly  and  manfully 
out,  and  seemed  impatient  when  at 
any  time,  from  the  crowding  in  front, 
the  procession  was  obliged  to  halt. 
At  length  they  reached  the  fatal  spot, 
and  his  three  companions  in  misery 
being  placed  astride  on  the  banquil- 
los, their  arms  were  placed  round  the 
upright  posts,  and  fastened  to  them 
with  cords,  thsir  backs  being  toivards 

the  soldiers.    Mr  S walked  firmly 

up  to  the  vacant  bench,  knelt  down, 
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and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
rested  his  head  on  the  edge  of  it. 
For  a  brief  space  he  seemed  to  he 
engaged  in  prayer,  during  which  he 
sobbed  audibly,  but  soon  recovering 
himself  he  rose,  and  folding  his  arms 
across  his  breast,  sat  down  slowly 
and  deliberately  on  the  banquillo, 
facing  the  firing  party  with  an  un- 
shrinking eye. 

He  was  now  told  that  he  must  turn 
his  back  and  submit  to  be  tied  like 
the  others.  He  resisted  this,  but  on 
force  being  attempted  to  be  used,  he 
sprung  to  his  feet,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand,  while  a  dark  red  flush  pass- 
ed transiently  across  his  pale  face, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice, "  Thus, 
thus,  and  not  otherwise,  you  may 
butcher  me,  but  I  am  an  Englishman 
and  no  traitor,  nor  will  I  die  the 
death  of  one."  Moved  by  his  gal- 
lantry the  soldiers  withdrew,  and  left 
him  standing.  At  this  time  the  sun 
was  intensely  hot,  it  was  high  noon, 

and  the  monk  who  attended  Mr  S 

held  an  umbrella  over  his  head ;  but 
the  preparations  being  completed,  he 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  while  the 
hot  tears  trickled  down  his  own,  and 
was  stepping  back,  when  the  un- 
happy man  said  to  him,  with  the 
most  perfect  composure,  "  Todavia 
padre,  todavia,  mucho  me  gusta  la 
sombra."  But  the  time  had  arrived, 
the  kindhearted  monk  was  obliged  to 
retire.  The  signal  was  given,  and 
they  were  as  clods  of  the  valley — 
"  Truly,"  quoth  old  Splinter,  "a  man 
does  sometimes  become  a  horse  by 
being  born  in  a  stable." 

Some  time  after  this  we  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  village  of  Tur- 
baco,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  for  change  of  air.  On  the 
third  morning  after  our  arrival,  about 
the  dawning,  I  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a  shower  of  dust  on  my 
face,  and  a  violent  shaking  of  the 
bed,  accompanied  by  a  low  grum- 
bling unearthly  noise,  which  seemed 
to  pass  immediately  under  where  I 
lay.  Were  I  to  liken  it  to  any  thing 
I  had  ever  experienced  before,  it 
Avould  be  to  the  lumbering  and  tre- 
mor of  a  large  waggon  in  a  tempes- 
tuous night,  heard  and  felt  through 
the  thin  walls  of  a  London  house.— 
Like — yet  how  fearfully  different. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  motion  ceased, 
and  the  noise  gradually  died  away 
in  hollow  echoes  in  the  distance— 
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whereupon  ensued  such  a  crowing 
of  cocks,  cackling  of  geese,  barking 
of  dogs,  lowing  of  kine,  neighing  of 
horses,  and  shouting  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  amongst  the  negro  and 
coloured  domestics,  as  baffles  all  de- 
scription, whilst  the  various  white 
inmates  of  the  house  (the  rooms,  for 
air  and  coolness,  being  without  ceil- 
ing, and  simply  divided  by  partitions 
run  up  about  ten  feet  high)  were, 
one  and  all,  calling  to  their  servants 
and  each  other,  in  accents  which  did. 
not  by  any  means  evince  great  com- 
posure. In  a  moment  this  hubbub 
again  sank  into  the  deepest  silence — 
man,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  became  mute 
with  breathless  awe,  at  the  impend- 
ing tremendous  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  that  Almighty  Being  in 
whose  hands  the  hills  are  as  a  very 
little  thing — for  the  appalling  voice  of 
the  earthquake  was  once  more  heard 
growling  afar  off,  like  distant  thun- 
der mingling  with  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  wind,  waxing  louder  and 
louder  as  it  approached,  and  uphea- 
ving the  sure  and  firm  set  earth  into 
long  undulations,  as  if  its  surface 
had  been  the  rolling  swell  of  the 
fathomless  ocean.  The  house  rock- 
ed, pictures  of  saints  fell  from  the 
walls,  tables  and  chairs  were  over- 
turned, the  window  frames  were 
forced  out  of  their  embrazures  and 
broken  in  pieces,  beams  and  rafters 
groaned  and  screamed,  crushing  the 
tiles  of  the  roof  into  ten  thousand 
fragments.  In  several  places  the 
ground  split  open  into  chasms  a  fa- 
thom wide,  with  an  explosion  like  a 
cannon  shot;  the  very  foundation  of 
the  house  seemed  to  be  sinking  un- 
der us  ;  and  whilst  men  and  women 
rushed  like  maniacs  naked  into  the 
fields,  with  a  yell  as  if  the  Day  of 
Judgment  had  arrived,  and  the  whole 
brute  creation,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
made  the  most  desperate  attempts 
to  break  forth  from  their  enclosures 
into  the  open  air,  the  end  wall  of  my 
apartment  was  shaken  down  ;  and 
falling  outwards  with  a  deafening 
crash,  disclosed,  in  the  dull  grey 
mysterious  twilight  of  morning,  the 
huge  knarled  trees  that  overshadow- 
ed the  building,  bending  and  groan- 
ing, amidst  clouds  of  dust,  as  if  they 
had  been  tormented  by  a  tempest, 
although  the  air  was  calm  and  mo- 
tionless as  death. 
3s 
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IT  has  long  been  a  questio  vexata 
with  moralists,  whether  greatness  of 
mind  be  most  severely  tried  by  pro- 
sperity or  adversity.  We  have  now 
the  finest  opportunity  afforded  us 
that  ever  befell  philosophers  of  lull- 
ing it  into  perpetual  peace.  For  we, 
who  a  few  months  ago  were  sitting  like 
a  bright  young  bridegroom  black- 
bird on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tree 
of  felicity,  making  the  woods  ring 
with  our  song,  are  now  sitting  like  an 
old  sick  widower  crow  at  its  foot, 
incapable  even  of  a  caw,  and  deep- 
ening the  gloom  with  that  of  our  dis- 
she veiled  plumage  that  bears  tokens 
both  of  Erebus  and  Friesland. 

"  Surely  you  don't  say  so  ?"  whis- 
pers, with  the  sweetest  of  all  susur- 
rus,  the  Pensive  Public.  "  Awake  ! 
arise !  or  be  for  ever  fallen  I"  continu- 
eth  she  the  silver-trumpet-tongued ; 
and  responsing,  "  Christopher  is  him- 
self again  !"  we  spring  suddenly  to 
our  feet,  and  exult  to  feel,  what  all 
the  world  sees,  that  still  doth  our 
"  stature  reach  the  sky !" — that  even 
in  these  days  there  are  giants. 

One  thing  at  least  is  already  mani- 
fest, (and  our  enemies,  we  do  hope, 
will  not  fail  bitterly  to  abuse  us  for 
it,)  that  our  high  opinion  of  ourselves 
is  not  lowered  by  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  that  Tory  Empire  of  which  we  yet 
are  the  head.  Perhaps  Decline  and  Fall 
are  words  too  Gibbonian  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  we  should  be  speaking 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  were  we  to 
say,  the  Dismemberment  or  Partition 
of  Toryland.  Those  provinces  which 
had  been  wrested  from  us  by  the 
Radicals,  our  valour  has  already  more 
than  half-rescued  from  their  gripe — 
and  we  fear  not  but  that  the  issue  of 
this  opening  campaign  will  be  the  re- 
storation to  us,  their  lawful  monarch, 
of  the  other  provinces  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Whigs.  And  thus  the 
Empire  will,  as  of  old,  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  that  kicking  of  the 
beam  so  offensive  to  the  ear  of  blind- 
folded Justice. 

Our  high  opinion  of  ourselves, 
we  say,  has  not  been  lowered  ;  and 
pray  why  should  it  ?  It  has — pardon 
the  expression — been  highered  ;  and 
when  we  look  around  us  on  the  ge- 
neral madness,  and,  listen  to  its  ra- 


vings, you  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  united  sense  of  glory  and  of  gra- 
titude which  lifts  us  up  above — but 
not  aloof  from — that  unhappy  mass 
of  mankind.  "  The  general  madness 
sayest  thou,  friend  ?"  quoth  a  Qua- 
ker. "  Yea,  verily,  the  general  mad- 
ness," is  our  prompt  reply ;  and  we 
are  prevented  but  by  our  unconquer- 
able courtesy  from  adding,  that  of 
all  the  insane  now  shouting  under 
the  epidemic,  Broadbrim  himself  is 
the  most  conspicuously  absurd,  bawl- 
ing for  reform  in  a  garb  that  holds 
the  prophetic  soul  of  the  wide  world 
"dreaming  of  things  to  come,"  at  such 
defiance  as,  had  she  any  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  would  long  ere  now  have 
made  her  split  her  sides  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

Whatever,  then,  be  the  true  nature 
of  the  predicament  in  which  we — • 
who  seem  to  be  in  what  Brother  Jo- 
nathan would  call  a  pretty  consider- 
able minority — are  now  placed, — and 
whatever  the  feelings  which  now 
agitate  our  secret  hearts, — you  see 
we  are  resolved  at  least  to  put  on  a 
cheerful  phiz,  and  not  to  die  either 
of  the  dumps  or  the  mumps,  or  any 
other  of  the  dismals.  Such  is  the 
natural  and  acquired  obstinacy — or, 
in  other  words,  the  heroic  hilarity  of 
our  hearts,  that  a  thousand  times 
rather  would  we  be  what  we  are,  a 
poor  placeless  Tory,  who  came  into 
this  world  with  a  wooden  ladle  in  his 
mouth,  than  any  one  of  the  devil's 
dozen  of  my  Lord  Grey's  rich  kith 
and  kin  Whigs,  who  are  now  revel- 
ling in  place  or  pension,  and  who,  to 
the  astonishment  of  their  respective 
accoucheurs,  made  their  successful 
debut  on  the  stage  of  life  each  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  sucking  organ. 

We  know  that  the  downfall  of 
Christopher  North  would  rejoice  the 
savage  souls  of  the  British  Jacobins 
now,  as  intensely  as  the  downfall  of 
Paris  rejoiced  the  savage  souls  of 
the  French  Jacobins  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. If  things  keep  progressing,  we 
shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
ourselves,  on  some  fine  sunny  sum- 
mer morning — guillotined.  Let  all 
then  who  love  us  and  themselves 
prevent  things  from  progressing ; 
and  thus  the  properties  and  persons 
of  Tories— that  is,  all  those  blessings 
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that  make  life  desirable — and  all 
those  Christians  who  are  worthy  of 
enjoying  them — may  be  preserved 
inviolate — in  bright  succession — in 
secula  seculorum. 

What  are  the  Tories  about  ?  An- 
swer that  question  they  who  can; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  few  to  which  we 
must  pause  for  a  reply.  Where  is 
the  Tory- Press  ?  The  only  one  we 
know  is  in  Messrs  Ballantyne's 
printing-office,  and  even  now  the 
happy  engine  has  the  ever-young 
and  blooming  Maga  in  his  arms.  He 
cannot  contain  himself  in  his  ecsta- 
sy ;  but  tells  the  secret  of  their  loves 
to  the  whole  court  by  a  clanking  and 
creaking  that  disturbs  the  peace,  and 
threatens  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  establishment.  What  a  contrast 
he  to  the  lazy  lubber  in  the  adjacent 
chamber,  shamming  sleep  with  old 
faded  Blue  and  Yellow  at  his  back, 
who,  dying  of  vexation,  solicits  in 
vain  one  feeble  pressure  once  a-quar- 
ter  1  Were  there  a  few  more  such 
nymphs  as  Maga  in  the  world,  and  a 
few  more  such  patent  presses,  soon 
would  Toryism  flourish  like  a  green 
bay-tree,  while  the  Loves  and  Graces, 
the  Sciences  and  the  Virtues,  would 
lead  choral-dancers  round  its  trunk, 
and  duly  Morn  and  Eve  celebrate 
beneath  its  shade  their  blameless 
orgies.  The  whole  island  would  be 
a  perfect  Picardy ;  and  one  continu- 
ous Noctes  Ambrosianae  (grumble 
not  at  the  grammar)  rule  the  year, 
that  would  not  then  miss  the  un- 
needed  sun,  and  forget  the  dull  day  in 
those  ineffable  nocturnal  splendours. 
What  are  the  Tories  about?  we 
again  ask,  and  again  pause  for  a  re- 
ply. Where  are  their  pens  that  used 
to  be  like  poniards?  Why  sleep  the 
assassins  ?  Has  death  dethroned  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ?  Extin- 
guished are  the  royal  race  of  Tory 
Anonymi — the  viewless  spirits  who 
for  ages  have  kept  the  golden  rim 
that  rounds  the  temples  of  our  King 
from  being  torn  from  his  forehead, 
and  trampled  under  reforming  and 
revolutionary  feet  ?  We  call  on  them 

tO  UNFURL  THEIR  STANDARDS.      One, 

however  glorious,  is  not  enough.  Let 
them  "  Post  to  their  revenge."  Roar 
every  John  Bull  as  if  he  were  of 
Bashan.  Be  every  banner-staff  of 
Ebony — difficult  to  bend  and  impos- 
sible to  break — true  Blackwood; 
tempered  be  every  blade  in  the 
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Thames,  the  Tweed,  or  the  Shan- 
non— the  charge  be  with  heads  of 
columns— Christopher  North  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  allied  armies — and 
our  power  shall  level  their  long  ar- 
ray like  a  storm  laneing  a  forest. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  past  been 
sick  of  being  never  abused.  What 
can  everybody  mean  by  nobody  cur- 
sing Blackwood  ?  The  time  was — 
'tis  like  the  indistinct  memory  of  a 
dream — a  dream  too  like  that  of  a 
region  supposed  by  some  to  lie  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  long  to  last 
on  its  surface — when  all  of  woman 
born  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  to  make 
Maga  a  monster.  The  Gentleman  in 
Black,  in  their  imagination,  was 
a  beauty  to  the  Lady  in  Brown. 
Horns  she  had  not,  nor  yet  a  tail ; 
but  such  a  face  —  such  a  head — 
and  such  a  tongue  in  it !  Why, 
the  Fates,  the  Furies,  the  Harpies, 
and  the  Gorgons,  in  the  world's  dis- 
eased fancy,  made  but  one  Venus, 
Love's  goddess  on  Mount  Ida,  in  com- 
parison with  Maga,  a  hell-cat  from 
the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  Avho,  at  the 
instance  of  Proserpine,  (jealous,) 
had  expelled  her  for  sake  of  the  peace 
of  his  doleful  dominions.  But  now 
1 — we  could  shed  tears  to  think  of 
it,  fast  as  "Arabian  trees  their  medi- 
cinal gum" — we  are,  alas  !  looked  on 
as  human ;  our  infernal  is  lost  in  our 
earthly ;  nay,  some  charitable  single 
souls,  if  not  whole  sects,  have  pub- 
licly hinted  their  suspicions  that  we 
may  be  Christians ;  and  one  spirit 
beyond  the  present  age — for  which 
the  future  will  vote  him  canoniza- 
tion— has  boldly  declared,  that  not 
only  have  we  a  soul  to  be  saved,  but 
that  saved  it  is,  and  that  in  due  time 
we  shall  go  to  heaven. 

All  this  is  mortifying  exceedingly ; 
yet  mourn  we  not  as  those  who  have 
no  hope.  The  bloody  old  Times 
may  yet  fall  foul  on  us ;  the  foggy 
Morning  Chronicle  yet  shower  its 
cold  blash  of  sleet  in  our  faces ;  the 
Herald  cease  the  paltry  sidewind  war 
of  the  interpolation  of  our  articles, 
and  boldly  proclaim  our  general  in- 
famy; the  Globe,  and  all  which  it 
inherit,  doom  us,  like  Bellerophon, 
to  "  roam  forlorn  that  sad  AleSan 
field ;"  the  Luminary,  whom  nobo- 
dy must  dare  to  call  false,  strike  us 
with  a  coup  de  soleil ;  the  Atlas, 
whose  place  must  be  no  sinecure, 
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make  us  an  exception,  and  drop  us 
from  his  world-supporting  shoulder 
into  a  sea  of  penal  fires  ;  that  lynx- 
eyed  Minos,  the  Examiner,  pry  into 
our  very  heart,  visited,  as  he  once 
generously  admitted  it  to  be,  with 
"  occasional  gleams  of  feeling,"  and 
sift  our  chaffy  consciences,  "  des- 
titute," as  he  once  justly  asserted 
them  to  be,  of  "  principles,  and  leave 
us  not  the  likeness  of  a  dog  or  a 
Diogenes ;  while  the  Spectator,  who, 
t'other  day,  perspicuously  express- 
ed his  wonder,  and  obscurely  his 
disappointment,  that  the  Edinburgh 
mob  did  not  roll  the  seventeen  citi- 
zens, who  elected  Mr  Dundas  mem- 
ber of  the  city  instead  of  Mr  Jeffrey, 
in  the  kennel  all  the  way  down  that 
magnificent  inclined  plane  ycleped 
Leith  Walk,  and  then  cleanse  them 
in  the  surgy  Thetis,  will,  we  would 
fain  hope,  with  an  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, stand  smiling  by,  while  a 
pulk  or  puke  of  Whigs,  and  a  rag  of 
Radicals,  assailing  Christopher  in  a 
fine  fit  of  heroic  patriotism  akin  to 
that  which  they  felt  who  of  yore  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  !  for  a  single  hour  of 
great  Dundee !"  attempt — perhaps  to 
their  own  discomfiture  —  to  drown 
the  "  old  man  eloquent"  in  the  sea  of 
oblivion. 

Yes !  we  trust  to  Providence  that 
there  is  "  a  braw  time  coming,"  and 
that  we  shall  yet  escape  on  wings 
from  beneath  the  intolerable  weight 
of  almost  universal  and  grievous 
praise,  up  into  the  troubled  air  of 
general  and  gross  abuse,  in  which  we 
shall  career  like  an  eagle  among  the 
murky  clouds.  How  often  we  have 
compared  ourself  to  an  eagle — and 
yet  every  time  with  a  new  and  various 
twinkle  of  our  wing — so  dissimilis, 
but  not  impar  sibi,  is  genius — it  is 
not  for  us,  but  for  the  admiring 
world,  to  attempt  in  vain  to  enume- 
rate. In  our  hands  well  fareth  it  with 
eagle  as  with  ship.  Within  the  last 
two  months,  in  and  out  of  Prate- 
ment — we  beg  pardon  for  that  lapsus 
lingua — Parliament — some  grosses 
of  times  hath  the  state  been  figured 
by  a  ship.  Sir  James  Graham,  most 
elegant  of  land-lubbers,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  image  by  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke — Heaven  hold  his  honest 
soul !  for  he  was  himself, 

"  A  frigate  tight  and  brave,  as  ever  stem* 
sned  the  dashing  wave ;" 
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and  many  eyea  wept — our  own 
among  the  number — when  we  heard 
thegallantoldadmiral  bad  gone  down, 
and  that  his  "  last  sea-fight  was  o'er!" 
Not  a  fresh-water  sailor,  in  prate  or 
print,  in  House,  magazine,  or  review, 
but  must  have  a  shy,  forsooth,  at  the 
ship.  Lord  pity  their  squeamish  sto- 
machs, and  sea-sick  souls !  Not  one 
of  them  all  know  the  meaning  of 
"  abaft  the  binnacle"  but  old  Chris- 
topher North,  who  was  once  captain 
of  the  fore-top  (we  have  run  a  rig 
or  two  in  our  time)  "  on  board  the 
Arethusa,"  when  she  sailed  with 
Seymour,  Old  Mick  as  we  used  to 
call  him,  till  the  day  we  "  floored 
that  ere  bloody  Frenchman,"  and 
then  Old  Nick,  ever  after —  a  noble 
nickname — as  we  come  right  afore 
the  wind,  goose-wing  fashion,  with 
the  best  Forty-four  in  tow  at  our 
starn  that  ever  left  Brest ;  and  had 
she  not  struck  when  almost  sinking, 
why,  then  we  should  have  prevented 
that,  d'ye  see,  by  blowing  the  sheer 
hulk  out  of  the  water — Old  Christo- 
pher, we  say,  took  up  the  image — for 
had  he  not  many  a  time  and  oft  admi- 
red the  sea-nymph  herself  smiling 
a-top  the  cut-water — and  with  "a  sail- 
or's zest,  a  painter's  eye,  and  a  poet's 
fancy"  (so  said  of  our  picture  one 
who  has  too  high  a  heart  often  to  let 
his  politics, though"  blowing  a  gale," 
disturb  the  calm  sea  of  literature)  he 
launched  the  "  SHIP  OF  THE  STATE," 
manned,  masted,  rigged  her ;  and 
then,  having  gotten  her  guns  all  to 
look  straight  out  of  the  port-holes, 
we  let  slip  our  cable — seas  running 
too  fresh  to  be  bothered  with  rai- 
sing our  anchor — and  as  "  five  hun- 
dred men  on  our  decks  did  dance," 
why — dang  it — the  Old  Boy  laid  her 
up  to  the  wind's  eye,  close-hauled 
as  ever  you  saw  a  wild-swan  on  his 
way  from  Norroway  beating  up  again' 
an  unexpected  sou'wester,  and  sent 
her  at  ten  knots  snoring  through  the 
swell  like  a  sea-serpent. — Hurrah, 
for  the  Arethusa! 

Not  a  doubt  of  it.  We  shall  not 
only  be  abused  "  along  the  line  of 
limitless  desires,"  almost  to  the  un- 
approachable point  of  contentment ; 
but  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  the  dawn 
of  promise  of  a  general  massacre  of 
Maga  and  her  contributors.  For 
who  are  likely  now  to  be  our  ene- 
mies ?  High  Whigs  and  low  Whigs 
•—Radicals  and  root-and-branchera— . 
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the  lineal  descendants  of  King  Lud 
leading  on  the  whole  power  of  Cock- 
neydorn,  from  the  floating  scum  of 
scamps  to  the  settled  dregs — 

"  The  black,  infernal,  cold,  tartarean  dregs, 
Adverse  to  life" — 

all  will  soon  be  upon  us,  their  ranks 
swelled  by  Tory  trimmers,  those 
avowed  traitors  who  will  also  act  as 
spies,  divulge  our  camp,  and  by  se- 
cret paths  shew  approaches  to  our 
position.  But,  after  all,  'tis  impreg- 
nable ;  and,  whatever  be  the  issue  of 
the  war,  this  is  certain  sure — that 
as  soon  as  these  our  old  friends  are 
taken  prisoners,  which  they  will  be 
some  hour  or  other  by  a  charge  of 
cavalry  that  comes  and  goes  like 
the  lightning,  we  shall  have  infinite 
satisfaction  in  putting  them  to  death 
with  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
in  sight  of  both  armies  enjoying 
a  truce  for  sake  of  the  spectacle. 
'Twill  be  a  delightful  holiday.  There 
you  will  see  them — their  ears  and 
noses  having  first  of  course  been  cut 
off  or  slit— hanging  with  their  heads 

downwards   on  a But  we  must 

not  anticipate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  shall  be  gibbeted  in  a  style  that 
would  please  Tiberius,  were  the  old 
gentleman  alive ;  for  the  invention 
of  a  new  pain  surely  shews  the  same 
genius,  and  deserves  the  same  re- 
ward, as  the  invention  of  a  new  plea- 
sure. 

Pleasant,  indeed,  it  is,  far  beyond 
our  feeble  powers  of  expression,  to 
think  of  the  variety  of  hostile  feel- 
ings of  which  we  shall  be  the  object. 
Variety  is,  if  not  the  soul,  certainly 
the  solace  of  life.  Some  will  despise 
us,  and  we  shall  feel  flattered  by  their 
contempt.  True  that  'twill  be  all 
pretence — but  we  shall  not  the  less 
enjoy  the  folly  because  steeped  in 
falsehood — for  there  is  both  preserve 
and  pickle  in  lye.  Others  will  seek 
to  humble  us  into  the  worm-holes  of 
the  earth,  by  assuming  ignorance,  not 
only  of  our  attributes,  but  of  our  be- 
ing ;  and  we  think  we  see  the  ninny, 
with  such  hauteur  curling  on  his  lip 
as  you  might  suppose  Byron's  to 
have  shewn,  had  Byron  become  a 
Bauldy,  and  discovered  that  his  egg 
was  rotten,  and  hear  him  asking, 
"  Christopher  North  ?  Ah  !  who  is 
he,  pray  ?  I  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore j" — when  click  from  behind 
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comes  the  crutch  on  the  deafest 
side  of  his  empty  knowledge-box; 
and  though  the  blow  be  somewhat 
broken  by  the  ear,  it  almost,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  communicates 
and  takes  away  the  desired  infor- 
mation. Others,  again,  though  armed 
against  us  with  dag  and  dagger- 
sword  and  spear — shield  and  buck- 
ler— pistol,  musket,  rifle,  carabine, 
and  blunderbuss — horrent  with  all 
the  points  of  war — keep  stealing 
from  bush  to  bush — like  hungry  wild 
beasts  in  thickets — awatch  for  the 
moment  when  within  shot  our  back 
is  turned,  to  nail  us  from  afar ;  for 
these  are  the  pale  sons  of  fear — and 
bite  their  lips  and  thumbs  at  us  in  the 
cruelty  of  cowardice,  which,  were 
we  dead  and  cold,  would  fain  lap 
our  coagulated  heart' s-blood.  lAno, 
last  of  all,  lo!  those  who  hate  us 
with  such  a  perfect  hatred,  that  at 
the  very  thought  of  us  their  black  bile 
boils — at  the  sight  of  us  their  livers 
quiver  like  a  shrivelled  hemlock-leaf 
—and  the  wretched  Whigs — if  such 
compact  be  not  sworn  already  on 
other  grounds — would  sell  their 
souls  to  Satan,  so  that  we  were  but 
— dead.  "  Sincerity,  thou  first  of 
virtues !"  for  thy  sake,  we  almost 
love  them  that  hate  us — for  in  that, 
if  in  nothing  else,  sincere  are  their 
souls  as  Venetian  glass — like  it,  too, 
clearly  seen  through — and  like  it  at 
the  touch  of  their  own  poison,  see 
how  they  fall  into  shivers  ! 

We  are  doomed  to  be  in  perpetual 
opposition.  Long,  long  ago,  when 
"  her  auld  cloak  was  new,"  Maga 
was  the  most  ministerial  of  month- 
lies— she  basked  in  the  smiles  of 
Premiers — lauded  was  she  by  First 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  Majesty 
itself  shook  its  royal  sides,  to  the 
genuine  doric  of  Sir  A.  Barnard, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  bravest  of 
men,  reading  aloud  to  Great  George's 
ear  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse.  Loyal 
is  she  still,  though  the  times  are 
changed ;  and  renewing  her  oath  of 
fealty,  she  lays  our  crutch  and  knout 
at  the  foot  of  this  throne.  Let  our 
king  but  say  the  word — and  both 
shall  flourish.  On  that  crutch  the 
House  of  Hanover  shall  yet  lean — 
for  Blackwood  is  the  bold  Bruns- 
wicker  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
William.  And  as  for  the  other  in- 
strument, let  bis  Majesty  but  give  us 
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the  sign  manual— and  his  enemies 
fchall  have  the  knout — the  whole 
knout — and  nothing  but  the  knout. 

The  chief  of  those  enemies,  we 
cannot  help  considering  his  Majes- 
ty's present  Ministers.  They  seem 
to  think  themselves  secure  in  their 
seats — but  why  so  much  sky  be- 
tween breech. and  saddle  ?  Of  that 
style  of  horsemanship  we  may  say, 
"  This  will  never  do."  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is  like  the  tailor  ri- 
ding to  Brentford.  Soon  will  they, 
one  and  all,  be  saddle-sick — and  with 
philanthropic  alacrity  shall  we  run 
to  stop  their  unruly  Rozinantes,  and 
even  to  assist  them  to  dismount. 

Our  Sailor-King  may  possibly  think 
them  loyal ;  but  his  unsuspecting 
spirit  will  erelong  discover  its  mis- 
take. What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
shew  itself  in  the  flesh  ;  and  by  and 
by  his  present  adulators  will  shew 
him  the  same  reverential  love  with 
which  they  smoothed  the  deathbed 
of  his  brother,  which  fell  like  light 
and  like  balm  on  the  grey  locks  of 
his  old  sire's  head,  and  on  the  sight- 
less orbs  of  his  eyes  that  rolled  in 
vain  in  search  of  one  sun-ray  to 
cheer  or  sense  or  soul.  Their  cha- 
racter of  that  sire  we  dare  not  re- 
peat ;  but  without  danger,  or,  we 
hope,  offence,  we  may  remind  his 
Majesty,  that  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  his  less  famous 
friend,  "the  Attorney,"  have  said  that 
he  is  the  brother  of  Nero.  "  The 
Advocate,"  too — he  whom  the  Edin- 
burgh mob  always  designate  by  the 
simple  circumlocution  of  "  the  Right 
Honourable  Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,"  once  read  this 
loyal  lesson  to  Cobbett — which  both 
parties  perhaps  have  now  forgotten, 
but  which  is  embalmed  in  the  Blue 
and  Yellow  : — "  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  the  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  all  their  connex- 
ions, might  have  been  expected  to 
speak  of  the  sons  of  his  sovereign  in 
terms  oj^ess  contempt  and  acrimony  ? 
His  observations  on  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  CLARENCE,  though  we  had 
no  great  objections  to  their  substance, 
are  certainly  too  much  in  the  style 
of  the  professed  enemies  of  royalty." 
The  critic  on  Cobbett  l:nd  no  great 
objections  to  the  substance  of  the 
observations.  And  what  was  it  ? 
Such  brutal  abuse  as  left  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Clarence  hardly  the 


common  nature  of  man.  Princes, 
indeed  !  — they  were,  in  Cobbett's 
eyes,  but  cutpurses  of  the  empire. 
Yet  some  few  Englishmen  may  per- 
haps agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
a  professed  enemy  of  royalty  is  a 
better  subject  than  a  sneaking  one 
who  insinuates  his  scorn  of  the  sons 
of  his  king  into  a  hypocritical  re- 
proof of  their  reviler. 

Has  the  nation  forgotten  the  ru- 
mours circulated  by  the  Whigs  on 
the  death  of  the  late  King — that  there 
were  reasons  why  a  Regency  might 
be  of  advantage  to  the  kingdom  ? 
Strange  notions  had  they  then  of  the 
modern  Alfred — but  they  were  not, 
like  Cobbett  of  old,  "  professed  ene- 
mies of  royalty,"  and  therefore, 
"  though  they  had  no  great  objec- 
tions to  the  substance"  of  those  ru- 
mours, they  circulated  them  silently, 
and  with  uplifted  eyes  and  shrug- 
ging shoulders — the  language  which 
traitors  love.  And  as  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's family — did  not  the  "  Leading 
Journal  of  Europe,"  the  hand-organ 
now  and  foot^ally  of  the.  Ministry,  in- 
sult and  shame  them  on  their  birth, 
and  threaten  them,  if  they  dared  to 
shew  their  faces  either  on  high  or 
open  places,  to  brand  Illegitimate 
on  their  forehead  ?  And  has  not  the 
same  slave,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
master's  beck — for  a  freedman  he 
will  never  be  who  is  basely  in  love 
with  bonds — has  not  the  same  slave 
of  many  masters  shouted  forth  his 
pride  on  the  elevation  to  an  earldom 
of  the  very  person  whose  high  ta- 
lents, stainless  honour,  and  many 
accomplishments,  half  a  year  ago, 
could  not  save  him,  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, from  being  dragged  before  the 
public  by  this  infamous  hireling,  and 
held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  coun- 
try, because  he  was  the  son  of  the 
King? 

Yes — we  are  doomed  to  be  in  per- 
petual opposition.  That  budget  of 
itself  doth  make  Antis  of  us  all.  As 
Pandora's  box  contained  all  evils — 
so  did  it  all  blunders.  And  what 
will  the  same  blockheads  be  about, 
does  the  nation  suppose,  when  they 
have  settled — if  ever  that  be — the 
Question  of  Reform  ?  The  Bill,  and 
the  whole  Bill,  perhaps  we  are  to 
have ;  but  is  it  indeed  true  that  we 
are  to  have  nothing  but  the  Bill  ? 
On  such  provender  the  people  will 
starve.  Yet,  what  other  good  shall 
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we  get  from  the  lucapables,  who 
know  not  even  how  to  offer  the  na- 
tion a  pincli  of  snuff,  or  a  quid  of 
tobacco  ?  These  are,  in  some  sort, 
the  loathsome  luxuries  of  life.  But 
wait  till  the  Imbeciles  attempt  to  lay 
a  tax  on  Necessaries — and  then  their 
measures  will  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  whole  nation.  In  Scotland— un- 
less it  be  very  severe  indeed — the 
tax  will  be  little  productive ;  and  if 
it  be  very  severe  indeed — why  there 
will  be  a  Rebellion  after  a  Revolu- 
tion, Reform  on  the  back  of  Reform, 
out  will  turn  the  Whigs,  in  the  To- 
ries; the  justly  obnoxious  tax — the 
reverse  of  a  poll  one — will  be  taken 
off  in  the  midst  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary vociferations,  and  the  country 
will  be  saved. 

The  Ready -Reckoner  has  other 
figures  to  sum  up — and  other  ciphers 
to  set  down — besides  those  that  ap- 
pear upon  the  Bills  of  Reform.  But 
not  a  single  soul  among  all  the  Whigs 
has  encountered  Cocker  but  Joseph 
Hume ;  he  is  not  a  flaming  mini- 
ster ;  and  many  an  error  of  omission 
and  commission  drops  from  his  pen 
as  he  summeth  up  the  "  tottle  of  the 
whole."  But  we  must  have  another 
Budget.  The  old  bag  is  burst  past 
mending,  nor  will  the  only  Sadler  in 
the  House  stitch  up  the  gaping 
wound.  Worse  still,  the  contents 
have  been  all  scattered  on  the  floor 
— the  winds  of  Derision  have  waft- 
ed, and  the  besom  of  Destruction 
has  swept  them  clean  away — and 
the  abortive  Budget  evaporated  in 
steam  and  smoke. 

So  much  for  the  Headpiece — now 
for  the  Body — and  by  and  by — the 
Tail  of  our  Article.  If  either  article 
or  animal  have  a  good  headpiece, 
he  may  be  easy  about  his  body,  and 
almost  indifferent  about  his  tail.  Yet 
all  three  are  essential  to  a  perfect 
article  or  animal,  for  every  produc- 
tion, either  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 
should,  like  an  epic  poem,  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
That  our  Article  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, nobody  will  deny — now  let  us 
rush  in  medias  res — and  pulling  up  at 
the  eighth  page,  as  on  the  successful 
completion  of  a  trotting-match,  for 
that  distance,  at  the  rate  of  three  mir 
nutes  to  the  mile,  you  might  suppose 
that  prince  of  sportsmen,  Mr  Os- 
baldestone,  on  Miss  Turner,  Rattler, 
or  Tom  Thumb,  we  shall  then  exhi- 
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bit  the  nether  end  of  our  Article  in 
comparative  repose,  just  like  that 
gentleman  walking  his  tit  into  the 
nearest  market  town. 

All  persons  who  are  now  of  opini- 
on that  Parliament  needs  but  little  re- 
form, and  all  who  are  averse  to  such 
reform  as  his  Majesty  and  his  Minis- 
sters  now  propose  giving  us,  are  set 
down  by  that  reforming  Ministry, 
and  their  unreformed  adherents,  as 
enemies  of  the  King,  the  country, 
and  the  constitution.  Now,  the 
Three  Bills  are  not  yet  three  months 
old — they  are  not  so  much  as  stirks 
—mere  calves ;  and  let  us  hear  how 
some  of  their  chief  eulogists  used  to 
express  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  before 
these  abortions  baa'd.  Let  us  begin 
and  end,  for  the  present,  with  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  able  of 
them  all — the  Lord  Advocate.  Se- 
venteen tho  usand  signatures  lately 
bore  attestation  to  his  character  as 
a  consistent,  steady,  and  enlightened 
Friend  of  Reform.  As  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating  of  it, 
BO  does  the  proof  of  his  Lordship's 
politics  lie  in  the  reading  of  them; 
and,  therefore,  without  questioning 
the  knowledge  of  the  Deacons  of  the 
Tailors,  Dyers,  and  Bonnet-makers, 
let  us  see  if  its  accuracy  be  as  cor- 
rect as  its  range  is  extensive;  and 
ascertain,  from  chapter  and  verse, 
whether  or  no  their  faith,  which  is 
that  of  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,  coincide  with 
the  faith  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  as  for  up* 
wards  of  twenty  years  it  was  elabo- 
rately and'periodically  expounded  in 
the  celebrated  Blue  and  Yellow,  the 
far-famed  Edinburgh  Review. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  Deacons 
by  any  lengthened  analysis  of  the 
first  two  articles — able  both — that  by 
implication  discussed  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  that  Jour- 
nal. We  refer  the  Deacons  to  them, 
in  two  early  numbers  of  the  work 
with  which  they  are  so  familiar,  un- 
der the  titles  of  "  Memoires  de  Bail- 
ly"  and  "  Filangieri  on  Legislation." 
In  the  first  of  these  two  excellent 
articles — written  by  Mr  Brougham 
• — but  which  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  a  subse- 
quent article,  makes  his  own,  by- 
giving  us,  with  complete  acquies- 
cence in  all  its  doctrines,  a  very  ele- 
gant abridgement — the  highest,  and 
we  believe  the  justest,  panegyric  is 
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pronounced  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  it  then  existed,  now  exists, 
and  we  fear,  ere  a  few  months  elapse, 
will  exist  no  more.  Here  is  that  ele- 
gant abridgement. 

"  On  a  former  occasion  we  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  the  most  per- 
fect representative  legislature  must 
be  that  which  united  in  itself  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  effective 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  or  con- 
tained the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
individuals  who  actually  swayed  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  by  means  of 
their  birth,  wealth,  talents,  or  popu- 
lar qualities.  In  this  way,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  shewn,  that  the  nation 
was  ultimately  governed  by  the  same 
individuals  who,  in  their  separate 
capacities,  could  have  directed  the 
sentiments  of  a  very  large  majority  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
people  could  be  practically  repre- 
sented. Now,  upon  this  footing  alone, 
as  it  is  evident  that  rank,  fortune,  and 
official  situation,  are  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  means  by  which  men 
are  enabled  individually  to  influence 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  those 
around  them,  so  it  follows  that  those 
qualifications  should  have  their  due 
share  in  returning  members  of  the 
legislature  ;  and  that  the  government 
could  not  otherwise  be  either  stable 
or  respectable.  The  real  power  of 
every  country  is  vested  in  what  we 
have  called  its  effective  aristocracy ; 
and  that  country  is  the  happiest,  in 
which  the  aristocracy  is  most  nume- 
rous and  most  diversified  as  to  the 
sources  of  its  influence ;  that  govern- 
ment the  most  suitable,  secure,  and 
beneficial,  which  is  exercised  most 
directly  by  the  mediation  of  this 
aristocracy.  In  a  country  where 
rank,  wealth,  and  office,  constitute 
the  chief  sources  of  influence  over 
individuals,  it  is  proper  that  rank, 
wealth,  and  office,  should  make  the 
greatest  number  of  its  legislators." 

Such  is  (was)  Mr  Brougham's  and 
Mr  Jeffrey's  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  it  was,  they  thought, 
realized  in  the  British  constitution. 
Mr  Jeffrey  says — "  Now,  without  pre- 
tending to  justify  the  irregularities 
which  certainly  subsist  in  our  sys- 
tem of  representation,  and  without 
arguing  on  the  probable  effects  of 
these  irregularities,  we  would  mere- 
ly ask,  Whether  it  can  be  denied,  in 


point  of  fact,  that  our  Parliament,  as 
it  is  now  constituted,  does  actually 
possess  the  requisites  which  we  have 
just  now  specified,  and  does  actually 
perform  the  functions  on  which  its 
substantial  value  depends  ?  In  spite 
of  placemen  and  pensioners,  and 
purchasers  of  boroughs,  and  nomi- 
nees of  lords,  the  House  of  Commons 
unquestionably  contains  a  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  persons  to  re- 
present all  the  different  opinions,  and 
maintain  all  the  different  views  of 
policy,  which  exist  in  the  country  at 
large.  There  is  no  sentiment  so  demo- 
cratical — no  accusation  so  uncourt- 
ly — no  interest  so  local — but  it  finds 
there  a  voice  to  support  and  assist 
it." 

Now,  we  ask  the  Deacons  what 
they  say  to  that  panegyric  on  Parlia- 
ment ?  Might  they  not  imagine  that 
this  was  not  the  logic  of  Francis  Jef- 
frey— but  of  Christopher  North  ? 
Had  these  been  the  opinions  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  too — then  there  is  no 
saying  but  that  the  Seventeen  might 
have  elected  his  lordship  instead  of 
Mr  Dundas.  But,  Deacons  !  do  you 
call  this  backing  the  Bill  ?  Deacons ! 
do  you  persist  in  praising  the  con- 
sistency of  his  Lordship's  "  political 
literature  ?"  Deacons  !  if  this  be 
Parliament,  what  need  of  Reform  ? 
Deacons !  if  this  be  not  Parliament, 
when  did  it  lose  its  virtues  ?  Dea- 
cons !  if  such  never  were  its  virtues, 
why  so  indiscriminate  in  your  eulo- 
gies on  the  "  political  literature"  of 
the  Man  of  the  People  ? 

In  the  article  on  Filangieri  on  Le- 
gislation, we  find  opinions  equally 
enlightened,  and  equally  panegyrical 
on  the  constitution  of  our  of  late  so 
much  abused  Parliament — that  con- 
stitution of  Parliament  which  so  dis- 
satisfies our  Deacons.  Thus  the  Re- 
viewer saith — "  If  we  think  more 
lightly  than  others  of  some  celebra- 
ted parts  of  our  constitution,  we  are 
not  less  persuaded  than  they  are  of 
its  intrinsic  durability.  We  look  less 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  than  the  real 
spirit  and  form  of  the  general  system. 
The  whole  British  Constitution  has 
undergone  a  mighty  change  in  the  last 
century :  it  has  settled,  to  use  the 
builder's  phrase ;  it  has  shifted  its 
centre  of  gravity ;  and  the  political 
theorems  of  past  times  are  no  longer 
applicable  to  it.  Maximus  novator 
tet/ijms.  The  hand  of  the  great  Re- 
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former  has  passed  over  the  fabric." 
There  is  one  Deacon  in  particular 
who  will  feel  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
er's phrase, "  it  has  settled;"  and  who 
will  understand  the  danger,  as  well 
as  the  folly  of  tampering  with  an  edi- 
fice "  which  has  shifted  its  centre  of 
gravity."  Who  ever  denied  it  was 
founded  on  a  rock  ?  Why  then  touch 
it  at  all  ?  Or,  Deacon  !  if  thou  dost, 
must  it  not  be  with  a  gentle  hand, 
"  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  stones  ;" 
and  methinks  we  hear  those  at  the 
corners  pleading  trumpet -tongued 
against "  the  deep  damnation  of  their 
taking  off."  All  the  Eleven  Deacons, 
and  all  the  Eleven  Thousand  Signa- 
tures, know  who  was  Filangieri.  The 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  fear- 
ed him  for  that  he  was  a  reformer ; 
and  shewed,  somewhat  scornfully, 
certain  strong  reasons  why  no  re- 
former should  on  an  edifice  "  that 
had  settled"  lay  his  sacrilegious 
hands. 

ButperhapstheElevenDeacons,and 
the  Seventeen  Thousand  Signatures 
have  forgot  all  they  ever  knew — were 
it  little  or  much — about  Jean  Sylvian 
Bailly  and  Gaetano  Filangieri — and 
are  more  at  home  on  William  Cobbett. 
He  has  all  along  been  a  sad  fellow 
— and  Mr  Jeffrey  once  on  a  time 
gave  him  such  a  dressing,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Deacons  of  those  days 
thought  he  never  could  survive  it,  but 
would  give  up  together  the  Political 
Register  and  the  Ghost?  But  Wil- 
liam Cobbett  lived  on,  and  so  did 
Francis  Jeffrey ;  and  by  some  of  those 
strange  chances  and  changes  that 
happen  with  all  men,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate now  not  only  holds  the  very 
self -same  political  principles  for 
which  he  formerly  strove  to  extin- 
guish the  fretful  Peter  Porcupine, 
after  having  first  plucked  out,  as  he 
supposed,  all  his  quills,  but  vehe- 
mently striveth  he  with  tongue, tooth, 
and  nail,  to  make  them  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  Were  the  Deacons  aware  of 
this  when  they  were  concocting  their 
petitions  in  panegyric  of  the  uniform 
consistency  of  the  "  political  litera- 
ture" of  their  unchangeable  man  ? 

Why  so  fiercely  raged  then  Mr 
Jeffrey  against  Mr  Cobbett ;  yea,  even 
as  if  he  were  seeking  to  devour  him 
like  a  roaring  lion  ?  Verily,  because 
— to  use  the  words  of  the  Great  Un- 
changeable— Mr  Cobbett  had  striven 


"  in  the  recent  numbers  of  his  Politi- 
cal Register  to  spread  abroad  a  general 
discontent  and  disrespect  for  the  con- 
stitution, usages,  principles,  and  pro- 
ceedings, of  Parliament !  to  commu- 
nicate a  very  exaggerated  and  unfair 
impression  of  the  evils,  abuses,  and 
inconveniences  which  arise  from  the 
present  system  of  government,"  &c. 
Mr  Jeffrey  was  particularly  shocked 
with  the  following   passage  about 
Parliament,  which  he   quotes  with 
much  horror.    "  I  see  not  the  least 
room  to  suppose  that  any  insinua- 
tions, however  foul,   can   sink  the 
character  of  the  House  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country.     No,  the  House  is 
not  to   be  affected   by  insinuations 
of  any  sort.     Its  character  has  long 
been  such  as  to  set  all  insinuations 
at  defiance.   I  venture  to  assert,  that 
its  character  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  detraction."    "  After  this"  quoth 
Mr  Jeffrey,   "  we  need  not  quote 
any  of  his  sneers  at  the  honourable 
House."    "  Still  less,"  he  adds, "  can 
it  be  necessary  to  retail  any  of  his 
good  old  democratic  sayings,  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  representa- 
tion," &c.    All  this  was  very  wicked 
in  Mr  Cobbett,  and  we  agree  with  Mr 
Jeffrey  that  such   sneers  were  too 
intolerable  to  be  retailed.    But  what 
thinks  Mr  Jeffrey  of  the  following 
sneers — not  from  Mr  Cobbett — but 
from  a  steam-engine  called  the  Times, 
now  in  the  service  of  that  govern- 
ment of  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  one  of  the  stanchest  friends  and 
most  faithful  servants  ?    "  That  ene- 
my is  now  the  usurper  of  the  peo- 
ple's  franchises — the   cutpurses  of 
the  people's  money — the  robber  of 
the  public  treasury  under  the  forms 
of  the  law — of  law  enacted  by  the 
plunderer  himself  to  favour  his  own 
extortion — his  own  systematic  con- 
version of  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
industry  to  selfish  or  criminal  uses. 
When  night  after  night  borough-no- 
minees rise  to  infest  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  ar- 
guments to  justify   their   intrusion 
into  it,  and  their  continuance  there, 
thus  impudently  maintaining  what 
the  lawyers  call  '  an  adverse  pos- 
session,' in  spite  of  judgment  against 
them,  we  really  feel  inclined  to  ask 
why  the  rightful  owners  of  the  House 
should  be  insulted  by  the  presence 
of  such  unwelcome  inmates  ?     It  is, 
beyond  question,  a  piece  of  the  broad- 
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est  and  coolest  effrontery  in  the 
world,  for  these  hired  lackeys  of 
public  delinquents  to  stand  up  as 
advocates  of  the  disgraceful  service 
they  are  embarked  in."  That  is  but 
one  specimen  of  the  style  of  speech 
that  for  some  months  past  has  kept 
perpetually  flowing  from  the  hired 
and  unhired  friends  of  reform.  It  is 
as  insolent  as  may  be ;  but  not  nearly 
so  savage  as  many  thousand  others 
that  must  have  met  the  eyes  of  all 
persons  who  take  up  a  newspaper. 
Sir  Thomas  Denman,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  England,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  he 
could  not  say  that  the  allegations  in 
the  above  passage  from  the  Times 
were  not  true.  We  see  no  discoun- 
tenance of  these  and  other  greater 
atrocities,  that  in  fact  fill  all  the 
newspapers,  the  demi-ministerial 
ones  especially,  to  the  brim,  frowned 
now  from  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  smiles  sweet- 
ly on  all  the  villains  and  all  their  vil- 
lainies, and  reserves  all  its  vitu- 
peration for  the  friends  of  that  con- 
stitution which  it  once  would  have 
annihilated  Cobbett  for  attacking, 
but  which  it  now  assails  with  en- 
ginery more  powerful  than  could 
ever  be  in  the  hands  of  private  men 
• — enginery  worked  by  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers — a  park  of  light  artil- 
lery having  been  committed  to  the 
"  Right  Honourable  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,"  under 
whose  sharp  and  scientific  eye  it 
has  been  brought  to  play  against 
the  Constitution  with  beautiful  and 
pernicious  precision — till  erelong  a 
breach  will  be  effected — and  the  ra- 
dicals rushing  on,  in  immense  num- 
bers, succeed,  we  fear,  in  over- 
powering'the  garrison,  dispirited  from 
hopelessness  of  succour  or  supplies, 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  siege  deserted  by  the  governor. 
But  what  else  and  what  more  said 
Mr  Cobbett  of  yore  to  kindle  the  pa- 
triotic rage  of  Mr  Jeffrey  ?  Why  he 
said — and  Mr  Jeffrey  is  astounded  at 
the  statement — "  that  all  the  evils 
under  which  we  were  groaning  are 
produced  by  the  improper  composi- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  House  of  Commons." 
To  refute  this  wicked  assertion,  Mr 
Jeffrey  set  himself  to  work  like  a 
hero  as  he  was  and  is ;  and  first  of 
all  boldly  met  the  incendiary  on  this 
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his  strongest  position, — "  that  the 
members  are  not  fairly  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  are  either  nominated  by 
the  influence  of  great  families,  or 
purchase  the  seats  from  a  junto  of 
venal  electors."  What  style  of  fight- 
ing does  the  champion  of  Parliament 
adopt  in  conflict  with  such  an  "  ugly 
customer  ?"  He  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  by  a  sudden  twist — like 
another  Milo — flings  the  rough  com- 
moner over  his  knee  whap  upon  the 
sod — knocking  out  his  wind,  and 
rendering  him,  by  that  single  cross- 
buttock,  incapable  of  coming  to  time 
— nay,  when  time  is  called,  deaf  as 
any  post  under  government.  In  other 
words,  more  intelligible,  perhaps, 
to  Edinburgh  Deacons — except  the 
Deacon  of  the  Fleshers — Mr  Jeffrey 
admits  all  that  Mr  Cobbett  has  here 
said,  and  boldly  declares  to  the  whole 
world  that  such  is — if  not  the  very 
best  imaginable — the  very  best  prac- 
ticable constitution  of  any  Parlia- 
ment. That  it  is,  and  must  be  so,  he 
proves  by  many  pretty  pages  of  ar- 
gument and  illustration,  to  which  we 
beg  to  refer  all  Deacons,  and  hereby 
offer  a  reward  of  a  complete  Set  of 
Maga  to  him  who  shall  produce  such 
a  refutation  as  shall  seem  even  plau- 
sible to  a  Constituent  Convenery  as- 
sembled to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive power  and  glory  of  the  two 
"  political  literatures,"  the  one  Mi- 
Jeffrey's,  so  adverse  to  the  Bill  and 
the  whole  Bill,  and  the  other  the 
Prize-Deacon's,  name  and  nature  yet 
unknown,  who  shall  succeed  in  gi- 
ving that  great  Anti-reformer  his 
quietus,  and  in  rescuing  Cobbett 
from  his  borough-mongering  grasp. 

Mr  Jeffrey  makes  short  work  with 
William  Cobbett's  arguments,  and 
treats  the  strongest  of  them  haut-en- 
bas  thus  : — "  With  regard  to  the  in- 
terference of  peers  in  elections,  it  is 
evidently  impossible  to  prevent  it  by 
any  statutory  or  authoritative  regu- 
lation ;  and  as,  in  fact,  it  is  not  very 
different  from  the  interference  of 
wealthy  commoners,"  (which  inter- 
ference the  dauntless  Deacon  who 
shall  buckle  to  Mr  Jeffrey  in  single 
combat  for  the  prize  Set  will  please 
to  observe  his  antagonist  had,  in  an 
earlier  part  of  his  article,  shewn  to 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults,) "  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
thing  more  on  the  subject." 

That  was  a  right-handed  facer  no 
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skill  could  parry,  and  in  a  moment 
poor  Cobbett's  daylights  were  dark- 
ened— for  it  seems  he  had  recovered 
from  his  insensibility,  and  insisted  on 
renewing  the  fight.  Mr  Jeffrey  was 
willing  to  accommodate  the  glutton 
—and  do  admire  with  us  as  clever 
a  knock-down  blow  as  ever  teased 
emeller  or  potatoe-trap.  "  We  are 
not  much  afraid  of  the  influence  of 
noble  families.  It  is  not,  in  general, 
a  debasing  or  ungenerous  influence  ; 
and  in  this  country,  there  is  so  little 
of  the  oppressive,  tyrannical  spirit 
of  some  aristocracies,  that  we  have 
really  no  apprehension  at  all  from 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  temper  in 
our  government.  An  English  peer 
has  scarcely  any  other  influence  than 
an  English  gentleman  of  equal  for- 
tune, and  scarcely  any  other  interest 
to  maintain  it.  The  whole  landed 
interest,  including  the  peerage,  is 
scarcely  a  match  for  the  monied  in- 
terest, either  in  Parliament  or  socie- 
ty," &c. 

But  Mr  Jeffrey  does  not  stop  here 
•—but  adds,  that  he  has  "  still  a  word 
or  two  to  say  on  the  subject  of  venal 
boroughs,  and  we  shall  then  take 
our  leave  of  Mr  Cobbett,  and  relieve 
our  readers  from  this  unreasonable 
demand  on  their  attention."  Let 
us  hear  this  word  or  two  from  Mr 
Jeffrey's  lips  about  venal  boroughs 
— for  he  avoids  the  "epithet  "rotten," 
as  not  fit  to  mention  before  ears  po- 
lite. "  We  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  consequences  are  so  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  constitution 
as  he  appears  to  imagine.  A  venal 
borough  is  a  borough  which  govern- 
ment has  not  bought;  and  which 
may  therefore  be  bought  by  Mr 
Cobbett,  or  any  other  independent 
man.  When  a  seat  in  Parliament  is 
advertised  for  sale,  a  pretty  fair 
competition,  we  think,  is  opened  to 
politicians  of  all  descriptions.  The 
independent  and  well-affected  part 
of  the  nation  is  far  richer  than  the 
government  or  the  peerage ;  and  if 
all  seats  in  Parliament  could  be  ho- 
nestly and  openly  sold  for  ready 
money,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  a  very  great  majority  would  be 
purchased  by  persons  unconnected 
with  the  Treasury  or  the  House  of 
Lords.  Wealth  is  one  of  the  demo- 
cratical  elements  in  this  trading 
and  opulent  country;  and  an  ar- 
rangement which  gave  it  more  im- 
mediate political  efficacy  probably 
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would  not  be  at  all  unfavourable  to 
that  part  of  our  constitution." 

What  say  the  Eleven  Deacons  and 
the  Seventeen  Thousand  Signatures 
to  that  ?  Or  to  Mr  Jeffrey's  conclu- 
ding chuckle  or  crow  over  Cobbett 
lying  like  a  huge  hulk  of  a  dunghill, 
with  his  broken  and  blunt  natural 
spurs,  beneath  such  a  game-cock  as 
our  friend  Mr  Scot  himself  would 
admire,  one  of  those  ginger-piles 
that  slaughter  in  silver  ?  "  Upon  the 
whole,  we  hope  we  have  said  some- 
thing to  justify  our  love  of  our  ac- 
tual constitution — our  aversion  to 
Mr  Cobbett's  schemes  of  reform — 
and  our  indignation  at  his  attempt 
to  weaken  the  respect  and  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  forms  and 
establishments,  without  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  there  would  be  no 
security  for  their  freedom." 

And  the  man  who  thus  wrote  in 
the  prime  of  his  learned  life,  and 
vigour  of  his  fine  faculties,  is  now 
the  advocate — the  Lord  Advocate 
for  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill  !" 

Bad  as  all  Mr  Cobbett's  arguments 
were  in  Mr  Jeffrey's  eyes — they 
were  not  so  bad  as  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  urged — which  was 
nothing  less  than  a  desire  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  ignorant  persons 
discontent  with  the  best  government 
that'ever  fostered  and  guarded  free- 
dom. Mr  Jeffrey  laughed  to  scorn, 
too,  and  withered  with  the  fires  of 
his  indignation,  the  wicked  asser- 
tion that  a  reform  of  Parliament 
would  relieve  the  people  from  the 
weight  of  taxation.  As  "  to  sinecure 
places  or  pensions,  these,"  said  Mr 
Jeffrey,  "  are  mere  trifles.  The  most 
rigorous  and  unsparing  reformer 
probably  would  not  state  the  sum 
at  a  million  annually.  Mere  faction 
to  say  that  either  this,  or  the  sums 
lost  by  peculations,  can  make  any 
sensible  addition  to  the  burdens  of 
a  nation  which  raises  nearly  fifty 
millions  in  the  year,  and  that  the 
poor  would  be  at  all  relieved  by  a 
retrenchment  to  that  extent."  Taxa- 
tion, he  shewed,  was  made  necessary 
by  our  debt — and  our  debt  created 
by  wars — and  wars  by  whom  ?  By 
the  people  ;  and  that  therefore  were 
Parliament  more  popular — that  is, 
were  the  voice  of  the  people  louder, 
then — we  should  have  more  wars- 
more  debt — and  more  taxation.  But 
with  too  much  war,  too  much  debt, 
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and  too  much  taxation — even  with 
that  constitution  of  Parliament  which 
Mr  Cobbett  desired  to  reform,  but 
Mr  Jeffrey  to  preserve  in  statu  quo— 
"  So  far,"  says  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  answer 
to  Mr  Gobbett,  who,  it  seems,  had 
said  this  country  was  not  worth 
fighting  for — "  so  far  from  being  a 
country  the  measure  of  whose  suf- 
ferings is  full,  and  to  which  every 
change  must  be  gain,  we  conceive  it 
to  be  obvious,  on  a  very  slight  con- 
sideration, that  we  have  attained  a 
greater  portion  of  happiness  and  ci- 
vil liberty,  than  has  ever  before 
been  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation ; 
and  that  the  frame  and  administra- 
tion of  our  polity  is,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, the  most  perfect  and  beneficial 
of  any  that  men  have  yet  invented 
and  reduced  to  practice." 

The  snake,  however,  if  scotched, 
was  not  killed — and  the  cry  was  still 
kept  up  by  Cobbett,  Burdett,  and 
others,  for  Reform.  Mr  Francis  Jef- 
frey, therefore,  the  great  Anti- re- 
former, was  called  upon  by  the  con- 
servative party  again  to  buckle  on 
the  "  armour  of  the  invincible  knights 
of  old,"  and  returning  to  the  charge, 
to  put  all  the  enemies  of  the  consti- 
tution to  rout — in  one  total  and  ir- 
retrievable overthrow.  As  brave  as 
patriotic,  and  as  prudent  as  brave, 
and  as  skilful  as  prudent,  and  as  wise 
as  skilful,  and  as  learned  as  wise, 
and  as  virtuous  as  learned,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  constitution  "  insup- 
portably  his  foot  advanced,"  and  in 
an  hour  the  day  was  won.  The  na- 
tion, it  seems,  during  the  two  or 
three  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he 
chastised  Cobbett,  had  grown  ex- 
ceedingly discontented  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  he  at  once  admitted 
that  "  there  was  a  very  general  de- 
sire for  a  more  radical  reform  than 
could  be  effected  by  a  mere  change 
of  ministry."  Evils,  he  cheerfully 
admitted,  there  must  be ;  for  how 
else  account  for  the  discontent  ?  but 
then,  said  the  wary  anti-reformer,  al- 
most assuming  the  character  of  a 
moderate  reformer,  "  We  shall  still 
have  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
isting evils  are  capable  of  any  reme- 
dy ;  whether  the  remedies  which 
have  been  suggested  are  likely  to 
prove  effectual;  and  whether  they 
could  be  applied  without  the  hazard 
f)f  greater  evils  than  those  which 
they  were  expected  to  cure." 
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a  chimera  breathing  flames  and  fury 
—and  feeding  upon  the  very  vitals 
of  poor  people.  Thrice  he  slays  this 
slain  chimera — and  the  third  time 
thus  : — "  We  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  whatever  other  benefits  might 
result  from  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
it  would  be  of  no  sensible  benefit  to 
the  people  by  lightening  the  burden 
of  the  taxation ;  and  that  no  delusion 
can  be  greater,  and  in  some  respects 
more  mischievous,  than  that  which 
represents  these  two  things  as  essen- 
tially connected  with  each  other." 
We  presume,  that  what  was  true 
then,  is  true  now,  with  regard  to 
taxes — and  yet  this  is  the  very  chi- 
mera that  all  the  reformers  ar,e  now 
feeding — till  he  is  as  big  as  the  Bon- 
assus.  We  may  likewise  say  now, 
what  Mr  Jeffrey  said  then,  "  that  to 
this  false  opinion,  and  to  the  pains 
which  have  been  taken  to  dissemi- 
nate it,  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to 
a  good  part  of  the  apparent  zeal  and 
activity  which  has  lately  been  mani- 
fested on  the  subject  of  reform ;"  and 
— what  say  the  Deacons  ? 

The  second  point  for  Mr  Jeffrey's 
consideration,  is  the  operation  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  diminish- 
ing the  influence  of  tile  Government 
— that  is,  of  the  King  and  his  Minis- 
ters. The  power  of  the  Crown  was 
for  many  years  either  the  bear  or  the 
bugbear  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow.  In 
almost  every  number  you  were  sure 
to  see  the  nondescript  monster — at 
one  time  scampering  through  a  forest, 
at  another  asleep  in  a  cave — at  an- 
other sucking  his  paws  with  a  grim 
satisfaction  which  it  might  not  have 
been  safe  to  disturb.  We  suspect  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  for  some  time 
of  this  bear,  or  bugbear,  or  bugaboo, 
from  the  "  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland." 
But  fearful  a  monster  as  was  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  in  former  times, 
and  formidable  that  of  the  Ministry, 
Mr  Jeffrey  "  could  see  no  prospect  of 
renioving,or  even  alleviating  it,  by  any 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  He  is  at  pains 
to  shew  how  any  such  expectation 
would  be  absurd ;  that  the  King,  in- 
dividually, neither  is,  nor  can  be  con- 
sulted on  the  greater  part  of  the  ap- 
pointments which  are  made  in  his 
name ;  that  the  patronage  is  vested 
substantially  in  the  majority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  who  can  make 
a  Minister,  and  by  whom  all  Minis- 
ters know  that  they  are  made  and 
continued  ;  that  in  whatever  way  we 
conceive  this  assembly  to  be  consti- 
tuted, and  by  whatever  form  of  elec- 
tion its  members  are  supposed  to 
be  returned,  still  as  long  as  men  are 
men,  and  while  causes  and  effects 
maintain  their  usual  relations  in  ap- 
plication to  human  conduct,  it  cannot 
fail  to  happen  that  the  persons  in 
whom  this  patronage  is  vested  will 
often  be  tempted  to  exercise  it  in 
their  own  favour,  or  in  favour  of  their 
immediate  connexions ;  that  this  is 
an  evil  which  a  change  in  the  plan  of 
representation  would  not  only  fail  to 
cure,  but  would  not  in  any  degree 
touch  or  alleviate;  that  the  people 
themselves  are  infected  with  this  love 
of  place  and  emolument,  and  that 
therefore  the  House,  in  case  of  so 
many  more  popular  elections,  would 
be  just  so  much  the  more  liable  to 
the  same  temptations  ;  and  very  im- 
portant, though  not  very  recondite,  all 
these  truths  doth  Mr  Jeffrey  expis- 
cate,andexpound,and  sift,  and  search, 
and  illustrate,  with  a  copiousness  of 
diction  and  a  felicity  of  argument 
which  will  prove  puzzling  to  theDea- 
con  who,  fired  with  the  hope  of  pos- 
sessing and  enjoying  a  Set  of  Maga, 
shall  enter  the  lists  with  this  dough- 
ty anti-reformer,  who  now  delivers 
speeches  somewhat  fade,  and  indites 
epistles  not  very  intelligible  about 
the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill. 

A  zealous  Anti-reformer  in  the 
Quarterly  lie  view — whose  admirable 
essays  have  attracted  such  universal 
notice,  and  met  with  such  partial  re- 
futation— proposed  that  this  paper 
of  Mr  Jeffrey's  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, once  famous  in  its  day,  should 
be  republished ;  and  Mr  Croker  quo- 
ted from  it  an  unanswerable  passage 
in  his  speech  in  answer  to  the  Lord 
Advocate.  Perhaps  there  is  as  much 
fine  "  political  literature"  in  it  as  in 
any  thing  that  ever  dropped  from  his 
eminent  pen — nor  does  he  in  it  con- 
fine himself  to  those  airy  or  glowing 
generalities  which  too  often  elude  the 
grasp,  but  he  proposes  such  a  plan 
of  Reform  as  lie  thinks  practicable, 
and  explains  "  its  principles,  if  not 
its  details,"  to  which  had  the  Lord 
Advocate  adhered,  it  would  not  have 
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been  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputa- 
tion, either  for  practical  sagacity  or 
theoretical  wisdom. 

Mr  Jeffrey — after  stating  his  own 
views — says,  "  Our  popular  reform- 
ers are  undoubtedly  far  more  speci- 
fic. They  are  for  cutting  off  the  rot- 
ten boroughs,  enlarging  the  elective 
franchise,  and  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  Parliament."  But  he  says 
that  he  is  satisfied  that  such  propo- 
sals "  could  not  be  attempted  with- 
out the  greatest  danger." 

To  what  length,  therefore,  does  he 
think  wise  lovers  of  this  matchless 
constitution  might  go  in  the  matter 
of  a  moderate  reform  ?  "  We  would 
not  scruple,"  he  says,  "  to  take  away 
the  right  of  electing  from  several 
close  and  several  decayed  boroughs, 
and  to  give  more  members  to  several 
populous  districts.  The  pecuniary 
qualifications  of  the  electors  ought, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  somewhat 
raised,  especially  in  the  open  bo- 
roughs ;  but,  to  compensate  this,  it 
ought  to  be  estimated  in  the  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  elsewhere,  not  mere- 
ly by  property  or  interest  in  land, 
but  by  property  of  all  sorts,  perhaps 
by  the  payment  of  taxes  to  a  certain 
amount,  paying  a  due  tribute  to  the 
superior  weight  and  respectability  of 
the  landed  interest;  and  making  the 
qualification  lower  for  them  than  for 
other  proprietors.  Some  regulations 
should  also  be  adopted  for  avoiding 
the  tumult  and  disorder  which  now 
disgrace  our  most  popular  elections, 
and  which  have  inspired  many  worthy 
people  with  a  general  horror  at  the 
very  name  of  a  popular  reform." 
Much  farther  than  this  the  deponent 
sayeth  not ;  but  he  sayeth  that  such 
a  moderate  measure  of  reform  would 
not  materially  touch  the  state  of  tax- 
ation or  influence ;  that  it  would  ra- 
ther increase  the  aristocratical  influ- 
ence 'over  the  whole  kingdom,  in- 
stead of  excluding  from  the  House 
those  who  are  now  sent  there  by 
the  interest  of  many  noble  families ; 
and  that  if  he  thought  it  likely 
to  produce  an  opposite  effect,  he 
should  think'  it  his  duty  to  strive 
against  it,  as  against  a  measure  which 
would  deprive  us  of  all  the  practical 
blessings  of  our  constitution. 

When  expressing  such  enlighten- 
ed opinions  as  these  how-a-days,  mo- 
derate reformers  are  told  to  cease 
their  "  wretched  gabble  j"  Mr  Jeffrey 
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has  done  so ;  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to 
swallow  the  whole  Bill  I 

Mr  Jeffrey,  during  the  course  o; 
these  his  various  disquisitions,  occa- 
sionally whispers  such  soft  things 
into  the  ear  or  the  Pensive  Public  as 
"  We  were  always  favourable  to 
Parliamentary  Reform."  "  We  have 
no  great  affection  for  rotten  bo- 
roughs"— and  so  forth — as,  if  con- 
scious of  his  own  coldness  or  cool- 
ness, or  at  best  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause,  he  wished  to  prevent  that,  if 
not  suspicious,  yet  sagacious  Lady 
from  smoking,  or  say  rather  scenting 
the  real  state  of  his  heart.  If  the 
Pensive  Public,  in  the  shape  of  Re- 
form, were  indeed  his  mistress,  then 
never  had  mistress  so  "  cauld-rifed" 
a  lover — and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
erelong  she  gave  him  his  dismissal — • 
sent  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear — 
and  told  him  never  to  look  in  her 
face  more.  Could  his  dull  addresses, 
his  chill  embrace  be  the  effect  of  in- 
fidelity ?  Shocking  suspicion  to  cross 
the  soul  of  fair  Reform !  Could  he 
be  dallying  with  some  venal  burgh  ? 
Or,  horror  of  horrors  !  with  some  rot- 
ten wretch  corrupt  as  the  grave  ? 

What  else  could  Reform  think  on 
overhearing  her  false  lover  thus  soli- 
loquize !  "  The  Borough  represent- 
ation is  the  next  subject  which  claims 
our  attention ;  but  it  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  requires  much  cau- 
tion— not  that  the  abuses  in  this  part 
of  the  system  are  inconsiderable,  or 
unfit  for  rigorous  correction,  but  be- 
cause they  are  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  good,  as  preventing  greater 
evils,  and  because  the  sudden  and 
complete  alteration  of  this  branch  of 
the  representation,  by  bringing  it 
back  to  its  first  principles,  is  an  ex- 
periment of  vast  difficulty  and  ha- 
zard, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  post- 
poned until  a  beginning  of  Reform 
has  been  made  on  points  where  the 
evil  is  more  unmingled  with  good, 
and  the  remedy  more  certain  and 
safe.  To  take  only  a  single  example, 
— No  man  can  deny  that  it  would  be- 
highly  impolitic  to  throw  open  all 
the  boroughs  in  which  the  right  of 
voting  at  present  belongs  to  certain 
parts  of  the  population.  No  man  of 
common  sense  would  wish  to  see  the 
worst  description  of  boroughs  multi- 
plied, in  which  from  two  to  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  have  votes— bo- 
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roughs  which  are  too  large  to  be  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  a  single  great 
family,  but  not  too  large  to  be  con- 
tested by  men  of  ready-money  influ- 
ence— boroughs  which  are,  for  this 
reason,  the  very  sinks  of  every  spe- 
cies of  corruption — yet  it  would  be 
a  very  violent  proceeding  to  disfran- 
chise the  places  of  this  size  where 
corporations  elect,  and  to  transfer 
their  rights  to  certain  large  towns 
not  now  represented.  It  would  also 
introduce  into  Parliament  a  different 
class  of  electors.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  gradual 
extinction  of  the  worst  borough  fran- 
chises, by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  existing  rights  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  a  transference  of 
their  right  of  election  to  such  large 
towns  as  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  and  to  such  of 
the  large  counties  as  send  too  few 
representatives — for  instance  York- 
shire and  Lancashire — would  be  a 
most  valuable  improvement  in  the 
representation." 

"  A  wise  and  prudent  statesman," 
continues  this  Whig,  "  would  stop  at 
this  point,  and  be  satisfied  with  go- 
ing thus  far."  But  where  are  these 
wise  and  prudent  statesmen  now  ? 
That  a  bill  constructed  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  these  would  be  brought 
before  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
Sir  Richard  Vy  vyan  pledged  himself, 
nor  could  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  re- 
fused it  his  support;  but  no!  nothing 
would  satisfy  a  Whig  ministry,  among 
whose  officials  is  the  very  man  who 
wrote  that  passage,  and  other  men, 
who,  up  to  the  day  they  became  so, 
stood  pledged  to  the  same  principles, 
but  a  bill  which  not  only  holds  them 
all  at  defiance,  but  violates  them  all, 
and  gives  them  to  the  four  winds. 

Between  the  1810  and  the  1816, 
several  articles  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view— and  in  one  of  these — on  Wynd- 
ham's  speeches — an  article  written 
with  great  talent  and  eloquence — 
and  seemingly  a  joint  production  of 
Jeffrey  and  Brougham — in  mental 
powers  par  nobile  fratrum — a  more 
vigorous  onset  is  made  upon  borough 
representation  than  either  before  or 
since  in  that  powerful  periodical. 
But  about  the  1816,  the  minds  of  the 
conductors  began  to  waver  on  Re- 
form— there  is  first  a  timid  eating, 
and  then  a  bold  bolting  of  words, 
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and  the  Deacons  would  be  amazed 
at  the  intrepidity  and  activity  with 
which  their  idol  turns  his  back  on 
himself,  in  a  style  far  superior  to 
any  exploit  of  the  kind  ever  com- 
memorated by  the  Irish  eloquence 
of  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  seem 
to  have  feared  that  in  the  article  on 
Wyndham  they  had  pushed  their  prin- 
ciples of  Reform  by  much  too  far  for 
their  patriotism  or  their  prudence ; 
and  that  constitution  of  parliament 
which  they  had  there  calumniated, 
seems  restored  to  its  pristine  purity 
and  original  lustre.  "  To  perform  its 
duty  to  the  public,  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  so  constituted 
as  to  give  its  members  a  common  in- 
terest and  fellow  feeling  with  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  every 
class  and  description  of  persons  in 
the  community.  No  one  should  be 
aggrieved  or  oppressed  without  find- 
ing a  defender  in  that  assembly.  No 
interest,  however  small  or  local, 
should  be  overlooked  or  neglected, 
for  want  of  an  advocate.  No  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  without 
weighing  maturely  not  only  the  ge- 
neral good  it  may  produce,  but  the 
partial  evil  it  may  occasion.  When 
conflicting  interests  are  opposed,  a 
fair  hearing  should  be  given  to  all, 
before  any  decision  is  formed.  When 
relief  is  wanted,  or  redress  petition- 
ed for,  there  should  be  some  one 
present  to  recommend  the  one,  or 
enforce  the  other.  In  these  respects 
there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  is  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom which  does  not  send  members 
to  Parliament.  The  numbers,  it  is 
true,  from  different  counties,  bear  no 
proportion  to  their  respective  wealth 
or  population ;  but  no  one  seriously 
believes,  that  because  Cornwall  has 
more  members  than  Yorkshire,  the 
interests  of  Cornwall  are  better  at- 
tended to  in  Parliament  than  the  in- 
terests of  Yorkshire.  There  is  no 
class  of  the  community  that  does 
not  find  in  the  House  of  Commons 
persons  disposed  to  assert  its  rights, 
and  maintain  its  interests.  The  poor, 
as  well  as  the  rich,  have  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  members  for  West- 
minster, and  other  large  towns,  where 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  in  the  house- 
holders, are  the  virtual  represent- 
atives of  the  lower  orders  throughout 
the  kingdom.  When  a  poor  and  op- 
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pressed  man  presents  his  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  through  the 
member  for  Westminster,  he  intrusts 
his  cause  to  the  zeal  and  exertions 
of  one  who  is  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  men  of  the  same  rank  and 
condition  with  himself.  The  inequal- 
ity of  our  representation  has  this 
advantage,  that,  where  religious  bi- 
gotry interferes  not,  there  is  no  de- 
scription of  persons  in  England,  not 
dependent  on  alms  for  their  subsist- 
ence, who  are  altogether  destitute  of 
political  power.  No  regular  system, 
except  universal  suffrage,  could  give 
us  this  species  of  excellence." 

A  Parliament  so  constituted  as 
this,  and  so  conducting  itself,  who, 
in  their  sound  seven  senses,  would 
dream  of  subjecting  to  any  experi- 
mental Reform  ?  ft  seems  to  ap- 
proach as  near  perfection  as  any 
imaginable  model  of  earthly  mould. 
Accordingly,  its  judicious  eulogist, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  though 
sorely  dissatisfied  with  the  Ministry, 
who,  one  year  before  he  wrote,  had, 
in  opposition  to  the  patriotic  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  Bonaparte-bitten 
Whigs,  sent  a  British  army  to  the 
Netherlands,  that  settled  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  by  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, 


"  Just  hints  a  fault  and  hesitates  dislike" 

of  some  trifling  matters,  to  the  re- 
moval or  abatement  of  which  he 
seems  as  nearly  indifferent  as  a  per- 
son of  the  Whig  persuasion,  and  be- 
longing to  a  party  long  out  of  place, 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  to 
any  thing  rejoiced  in  by  triumphant 
Tories.  Our  friend,  after  some  very 
general  proposals  of  plans  whereby 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
the  old  bear,  bugbear,  or  bugaboo 
that  used  to  keep  perpetually  prowl- 
ing through  this  Periodical,  says, — 
"  We  hesitate  about  proceeding  far- 
ther j"  and  then  very  frankly  ad- 
mits, that  "  Parliamentary  reform 
has  never  been  popular  in  this  coun- 
try." In  1780,  retrenchment,  not 
reform,  was  the  cry;  —  in  1792, 
men  of  rank  and  property  feared  and 
abhorred  the  very  name,  as  well  they 
might ;  "  and  at  present,  ( 1 81 G,)  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  has  still  fewer 
supporters  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence, than  at  any  former  period." 
In  the  midst  of  this  universal  apa- 
thy, which  he  condemns  not,  or  but 
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gently  reproves,  our  friend  shews 
himself  so  very  moderate  a  reform- 
er, that  were  he  to  speak  so  now,  the 
Sun  would  cry,  "  a  borough-monger, 
a  borough-monger !"  and,  should  no 
merchant-ship  be  sailing  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  nor  transport  to  Botany 
Bay,  propose  ridding  the  island  of 
him,  by  flinging  the  monster  into 
the  sea.  Unworthy  of  breathing  the 
air  of  a  country  long  enslaved,  but 
now  about  to  be  free,  must  the  man 
be,  who  only  some  dozen  years  ago, 
was  such  a  wretch  as  publicly  to  ut- 
ter this  shocking  sentiment,  even  in  a 
Whig  publication — "  We  must  begin 
by  stating,  that  we  are  under  no  ap- 
prehension from  the  influence  of 
Peers  in  returning  members  to  the 
Commons  !"  In  our  county  repre- 
sentation he  knows  no  practical  de- 
fect but  the  great  size  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  consequent  expense  of  con- 
tested elections,  and  proposes  there- 
fore to  diminish  the  size,  and  increase 
their  numbers.  Some,  he  says,  have 
recommended  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  copyholders, 
but  that,  he  thinks,  would  only  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  voters,  and 
increase  the  expense  of  elections. 
With  the  representation  of  towns 
having  more  than  five  hundred  resi- 
dent voters,  he  has  no  fault  to  find, 
except  with  the  non-resident  voters. 
Of  the  representation  of  towns  ha- 
ving less  than  five  hundred  resident 
voters,  he  thinks  unfavourably;  and 
as  in  the  instances  of  Shoreham  and 
Cricklade,  the  boroughs  were  disfran- 
chised, by  act  of  Parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  illegal  practices,  and  thrown 
the  one  into  the  rape  of  Bramber  and 
the  other  into  the  adjacent  hundreds 
— so  he  would  recommend  the  ex- 
tension of  that  principle  to  all  bo- 
roughs of  that  description,  where  the 
election  had  been  vacated  under  the 
Grenville  Act,  on  the  ground  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  proved  against 
a  majority  or  large  proportion  of  the 
electors.  But  instead  of  throwing 
the  seats  into  the  adjoining  hundreds, 
he  would  recommend  transferring 
them  to  the  larger  counties,  which 
would  at  once  increase  the  county 
representation,  and  enable  us  to  re- 
medy the  only  defect  in  our  present 
county  elections.  And  the  electors 
of  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  who 
were  not  disqualified  by  their  parti- 
cipation in  acts  of  bribery,  might  be. 
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declared  freeholders  of  the  county. 
Against  those   close  boroughs,    the 
members  of  which  are  returned  by 
one  or  two  individuals,  without  as- 
sistance from  government,  and  with- 
out the  risk  of  an  election,  although 
the  strongest  prejudices  prevail,  he  is 
far  from  considering  them  the  worst 
parts  of  our  representative  system. 
Nay,  he  pronounces  on  them  a  high 
panegyric.     "  The  members  of  close 
boroughs  are  often  the  men  of  great- 
est talent  and  independence  in  the 
House.     There  is  one  advantage  at- 
tending their  situation,  which  belongs 
to  no  other  description  of  persons. 
Firmness   to  oppose   the  people  is 
sometimes  as  necessary  a  quality  as 
independence  to  resist   the   crown. 
But  the  members  of  close  boroughs 
are  the  only  persons  in  the  House 
who  stand   in  awe  neither    of   the 
crown  nor  of  the  people.    ***** 
If  the  lists  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  last  forty  years  were  consult- 
ed, we  should  find  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  steadiest  advocates  of 
the  people  have  been  members  for 
close  boroughs."     Yet,  in  a  conver- 
sational debate  about  the  Irish  Bill, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  in  the  face  of  the 
above  incontrovertible  sentence,  had 
the  imprudence,  impropriety,  and  pre- 
sumption to  say  of  the  self-same  per- 
sons, "  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  boroughs  have 
been  sent  here,  like  Knights  Temp- 
lars in  disguise,  to  advocate  the  views 
of  those  who  sent  them  here  ?  Have 
they  not  almost  invariably  been  the 
concealed  champions   of  aristocra- 
cy ?"    For  party  purposes,  how  piti- 
able here  is  this  flaring  inconsistency 
and  glaring  contradiction.     Yet  was 
Mr  Jeffrey's  former  opinion  just.  Not 
a  doubt  of  it — and  yet  Mr  Macauley — 
who  is'  always  puerile — tried  to  pass 
off  on  the  House  an  argument  against 
this  part  of  the  present  system,  which, 
however  witty  it  might  have  sounded 
there,  looks  here  the  most  childish  of 
jests.  "  Every  system  of  government 
that  can  be  devised  has  its  happy  ac- 
cidents— men  of  great  ability  come 
into  power  under  every  system — and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  deter- 
mined that  the  representation  of  the 
people    should  be  confined  to  the 
hundred  tallest  men  in  the  country, 
some  of  them  would  be  found  to  be 
men  excelling  in  qualifications  for 
their  functions.  If  the  first  one  hun- 
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dred  names  in  the  Court  Guide  were 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  or  if  one 
hundred  gentlemen  of  tawny  com- 
plexion were    selected,    the    sdme 
thing  would  occur ;  and  these  happy 
accidents  would  form  quite  as  just 
a  ground  for  preferring  any  of  these 
modes  of  election  as  the  one  to  which 
I  am  alluding  does  for  the  present." 
How  vastly  clever  !    Mr  Shiel  much 
admired  this  reasoning :  "  The  an- 
swer given  by  the  member  for  Calne 
is  a  strong  one."     And  then  himself 
exclaimed,  "  Who   are   those    that 
press  round  the  backdoors  of  Par- 
liament ?     How  few  are  the  states- 
men,  orators,  political  economists, 
compared  with  those  by  whom  they 
are   surrounded  !      I  admit  that  a 
splendid  catalogue,  and  emblazoned 
muster-roll  of  genius  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  advocates  of  the  bo- 
rough system.  Mark,  however,  over 
what  a  vast  space  they  were  disper- 
sed— in  how  black  a  firmament  they 
sparkle  !"     The  Lord  Advocate  fol- 
lows Mr  Shiel  on  the  same  side,  but 
rather  prosily — though  any  prose  or 
prosiness  is  preferable,  surely,  to  such 
poetry  as  the  above  about  the  black 
firmament.     "  The  right  honourable 
baronet   [Sir   Robert  Peel]    looked 
back  through  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  he  found  in  the  list  of 
those  who  had  been  returned  from 
a  great  number  of  places  during  that 
time,  about  twenty  or  thirty  talent- 
ed and  great  men.   Now,  I  must  say 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  considering 
how  many  individuals  these  places 
returned  in  the  course   of  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  the  quantity  of  talent  was 
not  so  very  great."     This  is  either  a 
shallow  sophism  or  a  weak  misappre- 
hension.    Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the 
names  of  almost  all  the  celebrated 
men  in  the  annals  of  Parliament,  and 
asked,  whence  came  they  ?     From 
close   boroughs.     Three-fourths  of 
them,  at  least,  and  more,  from  close 
boroughs — one-fourth,  or  less,  from 
populous  counties — that  is  all.    The 
fact  is  the  argument — and  the  argu- 
ment stands  fast,  in  spite  of  Mr  Mac- 
auley's    blacks    and    tawneys — Mr 
Shiel's  splendid  muster-roll  of  ge- 
nius dispersed  over  a  vast  space  of 
black  firmament — and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate's silly  assertion  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  "  picked  out  a  few  illus- 
trious men  who  happened  to  come 
into  the  House  from  close  boroughs !" 
3  T 
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True,  that  twenty  or  thirty  illustri- 
ous men  are  but  few,  my  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, in  proportion  to  the  many 
thousand  sumphs  that  have  grumph- 
ed  in  that  House,  or  lain  asleep  on 
the  benches  like  swine  in  styes.  But 
still  fewer  are  they  in  proportion  to 
the  many  hundred  thousand  million 
men  who  come  and  go  out  of  exist- 
ence, without  ever  being  heard  of 
out  of  the  street  in  which,  like  good 
Tories,  they  fear  God  and  honour  the 
King,  or,  like  wicked  Whigs,  do  nei- 
ther, but  keep  bellowing — a  few  mil- 
lions of  them  at  least — periodically 
on  Parliamentary  Reform.  Small, 
alas !  is  the  number  of  illustrious 
men  that  sit,  stand,  lie,  walk,  canter, 
or  gallop,  either  for  close  boroughs, 
open  counties,  or  any  other  spot  on 
this  our  earth.  But  that  close  bo- 
roughs should  have  sent  forth  some 
score  or  so  of  such  characters — 
while  the  whole  country, with  all  its  • 
counties,  cannot  shew — during  the 
same  time — another  half  dozen,  we 
must  continue  to  think  either  cre- 
ditable to  close  boroughs,  or  a  mys- 
tery and  miracle  to  be  believed  in 
by  faith,  not  understood  by  rea- 
son— though  we  admit  that  a  man  of 
talents  may  be  as  tawny  as  Lord 
Durham  himself,  and — though  nei- 
ther the  Lord  Advocate,  nor  Mr 
Macauley,  nor  Mr  Shiel,  be  so — six 
feet  high  without  his  shoes,  and  a 
member  of  the  Club. 

The  "  stream  of  tendency"  in 
this  channel,  so  beautifully  over- 
hung with  Blue  and  Yellow  banks, 
has,  we  have  seen,  hitherto  flowed 
with  a  gentle  current  towards 
moderate  reform.  Some  spark- 
ling shallows  —  some  calm  long 
flat  dull  deeps  —  some  waterfalls 
making  a  pleasant  din,  and  a  pret- 
ty mist  across  which  came  the 
not  unfrequent  rainbow — but  no 
great  periodical  risings,  as  of  the 
Nile — no  capricious  floods  from  the 
mountains  of  the  moon — no  spates 
with  a  blue  fresh  invading  the  foamy 
saltness  of  the  sea.  Nay,  summer- 
drought  drank  it  sometimes  almost 
dry,  to  the  discomfort  or  death  of 
the  minnows  ;  while  some  huge  re- 
former, "  wallowing,  unwieldy,  en- 
ormous in  his  gait,"  was  seen  plun- 
ging like  a  porpus  in  some  pool,  his 
posteriors  praying  as  it  were  for  the 
knout  with  their  e  profundis  clamavi. 
Thus,  in  an  article  on  universal 


suffrage  —  in  the  December  num- 
ber 1818 — which  tickles  the  tobys 
of  the  Burdettites,  the  Bentham- 
ites, and  the  Bedlamites,  an  in- 
genious disciple  of  the  moderate 
school,  under  the  tuition  of  Head 
Master  Jeffrey,  prefers  the  preva- 
lent principle  of  our  representation 
to  any  "  uniform  right  of  suffrage" 
that  could  be  imagined — that  of  L.10 
householders  included.  His  reasons 
he  says,  are  shortly  these, — "  Every 
uniform  system  which  seriously  dif- 
fers from  universal  suffrage  must  be 
founded  on  such  a  qualification  as  to 
take  away  the  elective  franchise  from 
those  portions  of  the  inferior  classes 
who  now  enjoy  it.  The  only  rea- 
sonable ground  on  which  an  uniform 
qualification  of  property  could  be 
founded,  would  be  its  tendency  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  voter ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  euch  a  principle, 
if  pursued  to  its  proper  consequences, 
would  disfranchise  great  multitudes 
of  the  present  electors.  After  what 
we  have  already  said  on  the  general 
subject  of  representation,  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  add  that  we  should 
consider  such  a  disfranchisement  as 
a  most  pernicious  mutilation  of  the 
representative  system." 

Mark  that,  ye  Eleven  Deacons—- 
and ye  Twenty  Thousand  Signatures. 
Lo!  the  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
the  Man  of  the  People — nay,  their 
Idol — assisting  an  unprincipled  Mi- 
nistry to  bring  in  a  bill  which  in  his 
own  opinion  (why  changed?)  perpe- 
trates "  a  most  pernicious  mutilation 
of  the  representative  system."  Such 
wickedness,  if  unrepentant,  may  not 
go  unpunished  even  on  this  side  of 
the  grave. 

But  the  Reviewer  has  other  objec- 
tions to  "  uniformity."  "  It  exposes," 
says  he,  "  the  difference  between  the 
prosperous  and  the  indigent  in  a  way 
offensive  and  degrading  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  latter;"  and  he  says  truly 
that  no  system  can  be  other  than  a 
very  bad  one  "  which  thrusts  for- 
ward the  qualification  of  property  in 
its  undisguised  state,  thereby  teach- 
ing the  people  too  exclusive  a  regard 
for  wealth."  \Ve  perceive  from  the 
newspapers,  that  all  L.10  a-year 
householders  are,  by  the  Bill,  to  be 
given  "  their  right"  to  vote  for  their 
own  member;  pray,  why  doth  it 
take  away  "  their  right"  from  all  be- 
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low  that  rent?  Do  the  children  of 
the  former  come  into  the  world  with 
"  L.10  voter"  written  in  clear  blue 
lines  on  the  whites  of  their  eyes  ?  Of 
the  latter  Avith  the  melancholy  word 
"  Disfranchised  ?" 

Come  we  now  (in  1820)  to  the 
last  elaborate  Essay,  we  believe,  in 
the  Edinburgh,  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform — the 
review  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  speech 
in  the  House  on  the  14th  December, 
1819,  for  transferring  the  elective 
franchise  from  corrupt  boroughs  to 
unrepresented  great  towns.  The 
same  moderate  measures  of  reform 
as  before  are  here  advocated — and 
Mr  Jeffrey,  or  his  mouthpiece,  says, 
"  it  would  be  U  gross  deviation  from 
those  principles  of  prudence  and  ex- 
pediency on  which  moderate  reform 
is  founded,  if  its  partisans  were  un- 
willing, at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to 
make  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opi- 
nion." 

As  far  as  Lord  J.  Russell's  reso- 
lutions he  is  prepared  to  go — but  no 
farther ;  and  what  are  they  ?  First, 
that  it  is  expedient  that  all  boroughs, 
in  which  gross  and  notorious  bri- 
bery and  corruption  shall  be  found 
to  prevail,  shall  cease  to  return  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament.  Se- 
cond, That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
right  of  returning  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  so  taken  from  any 
borough  which  shall  have  been  pro- 
ved to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  should  be  given  to 
some  great  towns,  the  population  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  15,000 
souls;  or  to  some  of  the  largest 
counties. 

On  this  scheme  the  Reviewer 
makes  a  few  observations,  which 
seem  rather  hostile  to  the  Bill,  and 
the  whole  Bill.  For  in  the  very  first 
place  he  proposes  "  the  immediate 
addition  of  twenty  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ;"  whereas,  the 
majority  who  t'other  day  prevented 
Ministers,  for  the  time  being,  from 
taking  away  some  sixty  or  so,  have, 
by  universal  acclamation  of  the  Re- 
viewer's party,  been  carried  to  be  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  by  that 
their  vote  for  ever  held  disqualified 
for  sitting  in  a  legislative  or  delibera- 
tive assembly  of  free  men. 

Secondly,  the  Reviewer  shews  by 
a  long  historical  induction  of  facts, 
that  his  proposed  reform  is  agree- 
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able  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
constitution ;  to  wit,  to  transfer  the 
elective  franchise  from  one  place  to 
another,  under  wise  regulations,  and 
only  in  cases  of  convicted  corrup- 
tion. And  he  adds,  "  No  man  who 
adopts  this  reform,  is  bound  by  just 
inference  to  support  other  changes, 
not  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the 
constitution." 

So  sensible  is  the  Reviewer  here 
— whether  Mr  Jeffrey  or  his  mouth- 
piece— that  his  doctrine  will  not 
please  "  the  Reformers,"  that  he 
says,  "  some  may  perhaps  wonder 
that  disfranchisement  is  so  strictly 
limited  to  the  cases  in  which  cor- 
ruption has  been  proved."  All  such 
cause  of  wonder  is  swept  away  by 
the  Bill;  and  we  most  earnestly 
direct  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
eleven  Deacons,  and  the  seventeen 
thousand  signatures,  and  the  thirty- 
two  thousand  petitioners,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  "  in- 
habitants" and  "  citizens"  of  Modern 
Athens,  but  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  the  nation  of  gentlemen,  the 
Scotch — and  also  the  twelve  millions 
of  the  nation  of — (what  without  of- 
fence shall  we  call  them  ?) — the  Eng- 
lish— to  these  arguments  against  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bill,  which  Mr  Jeffrey  held  to 
be  conclusive,  and  which  we  will 
thank  the  Lord  Advocate  to  answer, 
or  any  other  moderate  reformer, 
metamorphosed  into  a  radical  by  the 
mighty  magic  not  obscurely  storied  of 
in  many  demonologies. 

Mr  Jeffrey,  or  his  moderate  mouth- 
piece, has  been  telling  us  that  the 
plan  of  Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  purchase 
the  elective  privilege  from  fifty  of 
the  more  inconsiderable  boroughs 
who  should  be  willing  to  part  with 
it — a  plan,  which,  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle, is  called  "  wicked  and  profli- 
gate !"  And  then  he  mentions  the 
plan  of  "  Mr  Lambton,  a  gentleman 
equally  respectable  for  character, 
talents,  and  public  principle,  which 
proposes  to  abolish  all  corrupt,  de- 
cayed, and  dependent  boroughs." 
This  plan,  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
living  Lambton,  which  there  was  no 
reason  he  should  shew  to  the  dead 
Pitt,  he  does  not  call  "  wicked,  pro- 
fligate," and  thin ;  but  he  says,  "  it 
will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present 
purpose,  very  shortly  to  state  one  or 
two  of  the  numerous  objections 
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which  present  themselves  to  these 
more  extensive  plans."  Now,  this 
more  extensive  plan  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  very  grand  mea- 
sure itself,  "the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
andnothing  but  the  Bill!"  Here  they 
are — the  one  or  two  of  the  numerous 
objections — in  themselves  a  host. 

'"  In  the  first  place,  no  such  dis- 
franchisement  is  known  to  the  prac- 
tice, or  even  the  principles,  of  the 
British  Constitution.  It  has  often 
bestowed  the  elective  franchise  on 
grounds  of  general  utility ;  but  it  has 
never,  on  such  grounds  alone,  taken 
that  franchise  away.  All  political 
questions,  indeed,  are  to  be  determi- 
ned on  the  principles  of  utility.  But 
it  is  very  useful  to  a  free  common- 
wealth to  adhere  to  its  fundamental 
institutions  ;  and  whenever  a  sub- 
stantial reform  can  be  effected, 
agreeably  to  their  principles,  it  is 
generally  unwise,  for  the  sake  of 
quicker  reformation,  to  act  on  max- 
ims hitherto  untried.  The  reform 
here  proposed,  (see  the  Review), 
is  limited  by  the  practice  of  the 
English  constitution.  It  proposes 
nothing  unauthorized  by  that  prac- 
tice, and  it  offers  that  security  to  all 
who  adopt  it,  against  its  leading  to 
consequences  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen or  conjectured.  The  more  ex- 
tensive plan,  on  the  other  hand,  quits 
the  solid  ground  of  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  and  ventures  on  the 
slippery  path  of  general  speculation. 
It  necessarily  appeals  to  principles, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  other  men, 
may  become  instruments  of  farther, 
and  of  boundless,  alteration.  Se- 
condly, we  doubt  whether  the  cau- 
tion hitherto  observed  in  this  re- 
spect, be  not  founded  on  true  wis- 
dom. It  is  the  policy  of  a  free  state 
to  keep  up  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity of  popular  privileges.  The  right 
of  election,  the  first  of  them  all,  ought 
to  be  held  high.  The  body  of  elect- 
ors ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  nobility,  from  which  the  members 
are  not  to  be  too  easily  degraded. 
As  a  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have 
their  splendour,  eo  democracy  has 
its  own  peculiar  dignity,  which  is 
chiefly  displayed  in  the  exercise  of 
this  great  rig^ht.  There  is  something, 
in  our.  opinion,  truly  republican  in 
the  policy  which  places  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  royal  dignity  on 
the  same  footing,  which  secures  botli 


from  being  mere  speculations  of  ge- 
neral convenience,  and  which  pro- 
nounces the  forfeiture  of  both,  only 
where  there  is  a  gross  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  trust  from  which  they 
are  derived.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  power  of  disfran- 
chisement  is  capable  of  great  and 
dangerous  abuse.  The  majority  of 
a  legislative  body  might  employ  it 
to  perpetuate  their  own  superiority, 
and  to  destroy  every  power  that 
could  withstand  them.  If  the  exam- 
ple were  once  set,  of  using  it  on  mere 
grounds  of  convenience,  it  would  be 
easy  to  find,  on  every  occasion,  plau- 
sible pretexts  of  that  nature.  As 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  cases  of  de- 
linquency, it  cannot  be  so  abused : 
but  if  it  were  once  freed  from  that 
restraint,  it  would  become  unlimited, 
or,  in  other  words,  despotic." 

So  much  for  the  Body  of  our  arti- 
cle— the  Head  you  will  find  upon  its 
shoulders — and  now  for  the  Tail. 

The  "  inhabitants,"  the  "  citizens" 
of  Edinburgh  declared  to  a  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  through  the  Eleven 
Deacons,  the  seventeen  thousand 
signatures,  and  other  public  organs, 
that  they  must  have  "  the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill." 
Very  well.  Let  them  have  it.  But, 
not  contented  with  the  Bill,  the 
greedy  dogs  (we  go  no  farther)  must 
also  have  "  the  Right  Honourable 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,"  for  their  member  ; — and 
why  ?  Because  they  swear  that  he 
has  ever  been  the  bosom-friend  of 
,  Reform,  and  has  undertaken,  as  ac- 
coucheur, to  deliver  her  of  the  Bill. 
The  teeming  matron  is  near  her  time, 
and  from  her  bulk  you  may  back  her 
for  trins.  Yes  ! — she  will,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, produce  three  chopping  Bills. 
But  will  the  expecting  grey-headed 
sire -trust  his  pregnant  consort  in  the 
hands  of  a  man,  who,  through  the  long 
space  of  twenty  revolving  years,  so 
far  from  ever  having  promised  to  de- 
liver her,  has  been  publicly  threaten- 
ing, if  ever  Reform  should  conceive, 
and  his  obstetrical  services  be  called 
in,  to  strangle  her  Bills  in  the  birth 
—all  her  three  pretty  little  Bills  "  at 
one  fell  swoop,  and  leave  her  like 
Rachel  in  Ramah  heard  weeping  for 
her  children  ? 

Let  us  try  to  be  serious.  Suppose 
on  the  day  of  the  Edinburgh  election, 
the  Seventeen  had,  through  Mr  Black- 
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wood,  their  spokesman,  asked  the 
Lord  Advocate,  "  if  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  support,  with  all  his  might 
and  main,  that  moderate  reform, 
away  from  which  though  he  had  once 
rather  averted  his  face,  he  had  after- 
wards made  amends  foi'  that  cold 
disfavour,  by  promoting  its  cause  in 
many  elaborate  articles  for  twenty 
years — and  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
life  that  unflinching  hostility  to  '  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bill,'  which  he  had  persevered 
in,  through  good  report  and  through 
bad  report,  all  through  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  well  on  to  the  verge 
of  old  age" — and  what  sort  of  a  face, 
think  ye,  would  his  Lordship  have 
put  on  and  pulled  in  answer  to  the 
Bailie  ?  Ask  George  Cruikshanks. 

Lord  Althorpe,  we  think  it  was, 
(his  Lordship  assuredly  is  no  long- 
er a  boy,)  who  spoke  of  the  "puerile 
vanity  of  consistency !"  Now,  a 
greater  than  Lord  Althorpe — plain 
William  Wordsworth — has  said,  that 
"  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man. 
And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  he 
Bound  each  to  each  hy  natural  piety." 
This  is  good  poetry — good  philosophy 
— but  it  seems  bad  politics.  There, 
the  consistent  boy  should  beget  an 
inconsistent  father;  or  rather,  the 
old  boy  should  give  the  young  one 
not  only  a  long  lecture,  but  a  sound 
licking,  for  daring  to  fling  in  his  face 
puerilities  that  he  has  long  outgrown, 
a  face  once  made  of  blushes,  but  now 
of  brass — once  bright  as  morn  with 
"  the  liquid  dew"  of  candour  and 
consistency,  now  black  as  night  with 
shifting  shadows,  through  which 
break  at  times,  struggling  like  drown- 
ed starlight,  a  few  fitful  gleams  of 
truth  "  seen  but  by  glimpses."  "  The 
times  are  out  of  joint,"  when  a  re- 
spectable dull  man  like  Lord  Al- 
thorpe on  political  apostacy  attempts 
to  be  jocular. 

Mr  Jeffrey  is  "  in  wit  a  man ;"  and, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Althorpe's  sneer, 
would  that  he  were  likewise"  in  sim- 
plicity a  child ;"  for,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  the  House  of  Spencer, 
there  is  not  one  puerility — but  there 
are  many  puerilities ;  and  better 
even  after  your  time  to  be'  an  in- 
fant, than  before  it  a  dotard.  Men 
of  genius,  and  great  talents,  and 
integrity,  like  the  Lord  Advocate, 
cannot  change  their  opinions  at  will 
*—  no,  not  in  spite  of  their  tongue  and 
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their  teeth;  for  their  brain  keeps 
them  to  its  convictions,  and  so  does 
their  conscience.  There  is  no  need 
for  us  to  tie  his  Lordship  down  to 
the  opinions  of  the  boldest,  and 
brightest,  and  maturest  period  of  a 
man's  life — that  between  his  25th  and 
his  55th  year;  for  were  he  to  strug- 
gle as  madly  as  a  bed-ridden  lameter 
to  leave  a  house  on  fire,  to  get  free 
from  the  thousand  invisible  bonds 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  have  been 
gathering  about  his  heart  and  under- 
standing during  all  that  long  time, 
never,  never,  could  he  break  away 
from  their  bondage.  His  party  came 
into  power — and  they  could  not  do 
without  him  in  Scotland.  To  that 
eminent  situation  he  was  called ;  for 
it  was  due  to  his  character,  and  al- 
lotted to  him  by  the  voice  of  his 
country ;  nor  could  he,  however  re- 
luctant, decline  the  service  and  the 
honour.  His  acceptance  was  due — 
if  to  no  other — to  the  friend  of  his 
brilliant  prime — personal,  philoso- 
phic, and  political — Lord  Brougham. 
He  must  support  the  men  and  their 
measures.  And  that  he  does  so,  is  a 
proof,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  brought 
himself  to  see,  or  to  think  he  sees, 
the  Bill  in  a  less  disastrous  light 
than,  judging  from  all  his  opinions 
in  the  past,  one  would  have  believed 
possible;  but  it  is  no  proof  (nor  can 
this  world,  or  this  life  afford  one) 
that  he  has  deserted  the  doctrines 
he  espoused  in  his  prime  of  youth, 
and  was  faithful  to  through  his  man- 
hood, "  even  to  the  very  time  he  did 
not  bid  me  tell  it." 

But  whatever  the  radical  reformer 
may  say  to  this,  and  even  had  the 
Lord  Advocate  thrown  off  his  old 
opinions  and  put  on  new — old  opi- 
nions, allow  us  to  say,  are  not  like 
old  clothes,  the  worse,  but  they  are 
almost  always  the  better  for  wear. 
So  there  lies  his  Lordship's  cast-off 
suit,  if  no  longer  fashionable,  yet  to 
our  classical  taste,  which  tries  all 
things  by  an  invariable  standard,  fit 
alike  for  Parliament  or  parlour,  and 
more  becomingly  exhibiting  the  light 
but  vigorous  and  elegant  proportions 
of  his  person,  (we  speak  both  literal- 
ly and  figuratively,)  than  that  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  though  frilled 
mayhap  with  lace,  and  formed  of  vel- 
vet, in  which  he  attended  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  levee,  and  in  which,  one 
of  these  days,  he  will  probably  be 
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attending  the  levee  of  the  most  gra- 
cious of  all  Whig-worshipped  kings. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons, 
now  reformers  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  bill,  and  indeed  to  any  extent 
that  the  ministers  might  have  chosen 
to  go,  went  along  with  the  anti-re- 
form or  moderate  reform  opinions 
and  arguments  of  Mr  Jeffrey  during 
upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  now, 
at  Lord  Brougham's  bidding  and 
his,  they  have  made — not  a  wheel — 
not  a  gradual  Scotch  reel — but  a 
sharp  turn-about  on  the  heel,  with 
one  shout  "  The  Bill,  the  Bill !"  Now, 
we  ask  these  noisy  persons,  who  have 
answered  the  arguments  and  set 
aside  the  opinions  that,  during  these 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  usurped  the 
seat  of  their  understandings  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  Lord  Advocate;  for 
though  his  speech  on  reform  in  Par- 
liament was  a  pleasant  speech,  and 
also  not  unphilosophical,  it  bore  but 
lightly  indeed  on  the  Bill,  and  would 
have  been  every  whit  equally  as 
suitable  an  eulogium  on  any  or  either 
of  a  hundred  imaginable  moderate 
reform  bills.  If  it  touched  at  all  on 
"  Principles  or  Details,"  it  was  with 
the  touchr  of  a  feather.  Indeed  the 
best  passage  in  it  was  little  more 
than  a  rifaccimento  of  several  pas- 
sages in  old  numbers  of  the  Blue 
and  Yellow,  that  had  originally  been 
indited  for  a  different  purpose,  and 
it  merely  went  to  shew  that  as  the 
whole  framework  of  society  was 
now  wonderfully  changed,  and  ex- 
panded by  wealth  and  knowledge,  so 
ought  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment and  the  system  of  representa- 
tion. Sir  John  Walsh  has  some  fine 
reflections  on  this  part  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  speech — which  his  Lord- 
ship must  himself  admire,  but  which 
are  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  who  are 
now  blustering  about  the  Bill. 

Another  view  of  this  subject,  a 
very  ingenious  and  striking  view  of 
it,  was  brought  forward  by  the  Lord 
Advocate.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
too  abstract  and  philosophical  in  its 
nature,  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  would  be 
better  suited  to  a  literary  essay.  His 
theory  appeared  to  be,  that  we  are 
now  arriving  at  an  epoch  of  great 
change,  that  one  of  those  mighty 
crises  which  occur  in  the  history  of 
civilisation  is  at  hand.  Society,  it  is 
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declared,  is  now  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, it  has  out-grown  the  institutions 
which  were  sufficient  for  its  earlier 
days,  it  has  wants  and  desires  which 
are  irrepressible,  it  is  moving  in  a 
course  which  we  may  guide,  but 
which  we  cannot  arrest.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  chrysalis 
state,  but  undergoing  that  transfor- 
mation which  is  to  supply  us  with 
new  wings,  to  soar  to  a  yet  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
The  whole  of  this  argument  may  be 
true,  and  yet  the  Bill  of  Reform 
the  worst  possible,  since  the  means 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  transition, 
may  be  far  too  violent  and  sudden. 
I  object  to  the  whole  doctrine,  if  ap- 
plied to  justify  a  Government  in  ef- 
fecting great  and  immediate  changes 
in  national  institutions.  I  can  only 
subscribe  to  it  as  a  ground  of  gentle 
and  gradual  modification.  It  may  be 
a  curious  speculation  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  closet,  to  trace  this 
working  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  human 
race,  and  to  measure  the  chances  of 
its  fermentation,  eventually  produ- 
cing some  great  and  novel  benefits  to 
mankind.  But  I  contend  that  our 
faculties  are  too  finite,  and  our  ex- 
perience too  limited,  to  allow  of 
practically  shaping  our  course  upon 
confused  perceptions  of  an  occult 
moral  influence.  The  statesman  is 
not  justified  in  steering  his  course  on 
such  metaphysical  abstractions. — He 
must  cling  to  certainties. — Who,  for 
example,  is  to  calculate  whether  this 
shock  of  conflicting  principles  in  Eu- 
rope is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
impulse  of  improvement,  or  whether 
it  is  to  shake  the  whole  social  fabric, 
and  throw  us  back  into  disorganiza- 
tion and  anarchy?  Such  a  crisis  may 
be  at  hand,  but  if  so,  I  have  not  philo- 
sophy enough  to  contemplate  such  a 
prospect  without  alarm ;  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  look  at  it  with 
hope.  History  teaches  us  that  these 
portentous  periods,  happily  of  rare 
occurrence,  are,  to  those  who  live  in 
them,  periods  of  great  suffering  and 
calamity.  Social  order  cannot  take 
an  entirely  new  form,without  wreck- 
ing the  happiness  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion in  its  fearful  change.  If,  indeed, 
one  of  these  great  mortal  convulsions 
is  at  hand,  we  cannot  hope  to  avert 
its  progress.  It  belongs  to  greater 
wisdom  to  foresee,  to  greater  power 
to  direct  its  terrible  course.  We  all 
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hope  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave, 
yet  we  recoil  at  the  prospect  of  that 
dread  change  with  instinctive  hor- 
ror and  avoidance.  The  night  of  re- 
volution may  be  succeeded  by  a 
bright  aurora  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, but  it  is  beyond  our  ken,  and 
probably  it  will  never  dawn  to  us. 
The  very  insufficiency  of  our  facul- 
ties to  calculate  such  stupendous  re- 
sults, renders  it  our  plain  duty,  our 
clear  interest,  to  avert  such  trials,  if 
they  can  be  averted  by  prudence,  by 
temper,  by  policy,  or  by  courage." 

But  though  the  opinions  sworn  to 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  been 
all  flung  aside,  or  forgotten,  by  the 
serviles  who  never  understood  them  ; 
no  change  has  taken  place  anywhere 
but  in  the  jumble  in  their  brains. 
The  opinions,  as  we  said,  are  as  good 
as  ever,  and  most  of  them — are  ours. 

The  truth  is  that  an  opinion — com- 
mon name  of  an  idea — is  a  strange 
thing.  Seemingly  sometimes  change- 
ful in  its  colours  as  the  chameleon, 
it  is  yet  all  one  as  the  unchanging 
blue  of  its  native  sky.  Your  eye  is 
in  fault — and  there  is  blame  too,  per- 
haps, in  your  position.  Nay,  who 
knows  but  you  squint,  and  are  posi- 
tively in  the  jaundice  ?  Poor  misera- 
ble crooked  and  yellow  political'opi- 
nion  !  You  look  at  it  superciliously, 
askance,  and  adunic,  and  the  world 
wonders  at  the  elevation  of  your 
eyebrows,  the  misdirection  of  your 
eyes,  and  the  dilation  of  your  nostrils. 
You  kick  it  from  you  as  it  is  lying 
inoffensively  in  your  path,  or  trample 
it  under  your  feet,  as  a  weed  or  a 
worm.  But  "  igneus  est  olli  virtus  et 
ccelestis  origo  ;"  what  you  thought  a 
crushed  weed,  springs  upwards  un- 
harmed from  your  heel  "a  bright  con- 
summate flower" — what  you  thought 
a  writhing  worm,  (and  even  if  it  were, 
oh!  why  did  you  tread  on  it  ?)  was 
in  truth  a  wing-folded  bird,  that  up 
into  the  sun-light  that  shines  not  for 
such  children  of  the  dust  as  he  who 
knew  not  its  simple  plumage,  soars 
singing  to  Heaven's  gate,  and  disap- 
pearing therein,  mingles  its  hymns 
with  those  of  the  immortal  choir. 

But,  to  "  descend  from  these  ima- 
ginative heights,"  will  the  people 
who  work  the  press,  consider  for  a 
moment  what  they  are  doing,  in 
heaping  such  loads  of  hardly-human 
abuse  on  the  heads  of  all  moderate 
reformers  ?  What  worse  are  we  than 
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what  Mr  Jeffrey — for  example — was, 
every  night  and  day  of  his  life,  be- 
tween the  1800  and  1830  ?  Do  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  ink  press,  if  not  of 
the  wine,  look  back  with  disgust  and 
anger  on  all  the  past  life  of  that  dis- 
tinguished person  ?  Had  he  been  cut 
short  in  his  career  before  the  Bill 
arose  to  enlighten  the  Bar,  had  his 
miserable  soul,  think  ye  !  been  for 
ever  lost  ?  And  what !  if  the  new- 
light  hath  not  yet  dawned  upon  Ma- 
ga,  and  other  frail  sisters — nor  on 
Christopher,  and  other  frail  brothers 
— remember  that,  "  Though  many 
are  called,  few  are  chosen ;"  and  that 
though  tergiversation  is  in  thepower 
of  all  men,  to  a  few  only  belongs 
conversion. 

Praise  ye  then  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill — (Heaven  forbid  we  should  add, 
nothing  but  the  Bill ! ) — and  we  as  1  ust- 
ily  shall  abuse  it  with  a  correspond- 
ing deprecation.  Let  the  ground- 
work of  our  article  be — argument, 
and  the  mere  ornaments,  vitupera- 
tion ;  and  we  care  not,  then,  what 
figure  you  make  of  us — nor  we  hope, 
in  our  hands,  need  you — though  we 
should  seem  mutually  to  make 
mouths  at  one  another,  like  a  brace 
of  Frankensteins  designed  by  Mrs 
Shelly,  and  wrought  in  worsted  by 
Miss  Linwood. 

Say  not  that  we  are  Satan  repro- 
ving Sin.  Compare  our  vilest  abuse 
of  the  most  blackguard  even  of  the 
Billmen,  with  yours  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable,  and  some  of  the 
most  illustrious,  of  our  Men-at-arms, 
and  ours  will  absolutely  appear  pa- 
negyrical. Every  man,  young  or  old, 
that  opened  his  mouth  in  the  House 
against  the  measure,  was,  while  on 
his  legs  at  least,  and  generally  ever 
since  he  sat  down,  in  all  the  London 
newspapers,  except  two,  a  distin- 
guished idiot,  a  fool  likely  one  day 
to  be  famous,  or  a  knave  worthy  of 
being  known  across  the  most  distant 
seas.  This  is  surely  de  trop — an 
unseemly  neglect  of  the  ne  quid  ni- 
mis — and  will  yet,  we  trust,  so  sicken 
the  country  of  all  violent  reformers, 
as  to  impel  her  to  throw  them  from 
her  stomacn. 

Suppose  we  give  you  some  in- 
stances of  what  we  mean — not  the 
first  that  come  to  hand — for  these  are 
shocking — but  two  or  three  of  a 
slighter  sort,  where  the  abuse  on 
their  part,  though  gross,  was  not  in- 
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tolerable.    No.    Even  these  are  dis-     Are  all  men  there  likely,  then,  to  be 

enlightened  electors?  and  does  the 


gusting — so, with  a  very  few  remarks, 
let  us  hasten  to  our  end. 

Mr  Horace  Twiss  is  a  very  respect- 
able man,  and  a  man  of  very  excel- 
lent abilities ;  and  that  is  no  high- 
flown  eulogium,  surely,  on  one  who 
was  once  in  office — not,  indeed,  un- 
der Lord  Grey — but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Well,  then— Mr  Horace 
Twiss,  being  of  opinion  that  L.10  was 
too  low  a  qualification  for  the  elect- 
ive franchise  among  householders, 
was  so  presumptuous  as  absolutely 
to  rise  up  in  the  House,  and,  among 
other  matters,  to  say  so — not  sparing 
to  give  calm  utterance  to  what  seems 
to  us  a  self-evident  truth,  "  that  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  be  men 
of  narrow  habits,  scanty  informa- 
tion, and  strong  prejudices — little 
shopkeepers,  and  small  attorneys" 
— and  others,  of  whom  the  author 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  he  truly  added, 
had  no  higher  opinion,  as  public 
counsellors,  than  himself,  who  was 
not  the  son  of  Sirach.  Now,  such 
gentlemen  as  think,  in  opposition-  to 
Mr  Horace  Twiss  and  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  that  little  shopkeep- 
ers and  small  attorneys  are,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  wide  habits,  full 
information,  and  weak  prejudices, 
ought  assuredly  to  say  so — but  not 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  "  visage  all 
inflamed" — neither  should  they  have 
abused  the  ex-secretary  like  a  gang 
of  pickpockets.  Why,  the  most  im- 
portant point  about  the  whole  bill  is 
the  character  of  the  L.  10  a-year  house- 
holders— and  if  not  a  single  syllable 
must  be  said  in  detraction  from  their 
high  merits,  why  any  debate  ?  Pass 
the  bill,  and  by  vote  by  ballot — that 
we  may  all  be  mutes. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  dishonour  those  classes  of 
persons  who  pay  L.10  rent  for  their 
houses,  but  he  found,  on  enquiry, 
that,  in  large  towns,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  from  which 
sixteen  additional  members  are  to  be 
sent  to  a  Reformed  Parliament,  there 
were  few  houses  indeed  under  that 
rent.  And  if  you  add  to  the  L.10 
householders  in  Mary-le-bone,  Pan- 
eras,  and  other  parishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  the  same 
class  of  householders  in  the  exten- 
sive villages  of  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich, you  will  have  a  constituency 
enormous  beyond  all  calculation. 


bill  amount  in  many  large  districts  to 
universal  suffrage  V 

Sir  John  Walsh  is  not  a  man — is 
he  ? — to  be  abused  and  sneered  at — 
and  what  says  he  about  the   L.10 
householders,  and    others   of  their 
class  ?  Why,  he  says  this — "  I  admit, 
and  admit  with  that  pleasure  with 
which  I  shall  ever  observe  the  real 
improvement  of  my  country,  that  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  of  late 
years,  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  mental  cultivation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
ranks.     Among  the   opulent  shop- 
keepers in  London,  among  the  re- 
spectable retail  dealers  in  the  provin- 
cial towns,  among  the  superior  class 
of  yeomen  and  farmers,  I  have  met 
very  generally  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  information  not  merely 
confined  to  their  own  business,  but 
embracing  a  more  extensive  range. 
I  have  observed  a  facility  of  language, 
and  a  propriety  and  correctness  of 
thought,  which  denoted  a  consider- 
able share  of  education  and  refine- 
ment. ,  If  these  persons  really  have 
a  very  eager  desire  to  possess  votes 
for  the  return  of  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, I  should  certainly  not  be  incli- 
ned to  throw  any  obstacle  in  their 
way.     But  I  contend  that  Ministers 
have,  in  their   measure,  exercised 
no  discrimination.    The  qualification 
Ministers  have  adopted  will  have  the 
effect  of  introducing,  not  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle ranks  alone,  but  a  vast  majority 
very  differently  endowed.   I  am  sure 
that  to  no  portion  of  the  community 
would  this  measure  be  practically 
more  unsatisfactory  than  to  the  va- 
luable part  of  the  middle   classes, 
who  would  be  thus  confounded  with 
those  so  much  their  inferiors  both  in 
attainments,  property,  and  station  in 
society." 

The  Lord  Advocate,  to  be  sure, 
drew  a  picture  of  L.10  a-year  house- 
hold life  in  great  towns  and  cities, 
exhibiting  something  like  the  relics 
of  the  golden  age.  Alas !  his  lord- 
ship's fancy  was  too  poetical — and 
the  records  of  the  Sherifl-court  in 
Glasgow,  for  example,  and  the  sta- 
tistical enquiries  of  Mr  Clelaud,  (see 
article  on  the  French  Revolution  and 
Parliamentary  Reform,)  will  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  dreaming  of 
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an  Utopia.  Then,  his  lordship  said, 
that  such  tenants  would  always  be 
most  happy  to  oblige  their  land- 
lords by  voting  with  them  in  all  cases 
where  a  legitimate  influence  lay  with 
the  landlords.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
a  few  words,  dispelled  that  delusion 
— in  which  his  lordship  seems  to  see, 
in  this  provision  of  the  bill,  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
times  of  political  quiet  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  he  said ;  but  how- 
no  w  ?  or  during  any  similar  storm  ? 

But  we  are  leaving  the  subject,  we 
fear,  a  few  inches ;  all  we  meant  now 
to  say  was,  that  neither  Mr  Horace 
Twiss,  nor  any  one  else  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  said  a  syllable  that  was 
not  true,  about  those  said  "  middle 
orders" — and  that  the  savage  worry 
in  which  he  and  others,  who  uttered 
the  same  truths,  found  themselves 
involved  for  weeks,  was  disgraceful 
even  to  the  canine  and  canaille  that 
waged  it.  Why,  the  Lord  Advocate 
himself — a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review — wrote  a  severer 
truth  of  these  "  same  middle  or- 
ders," which  in  the  House  he  so 
beautifully  eulogized.  "  It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  this  sound 
and  pure  body  have  more  to  hope 
from  the  favour  of  government  than 
any  other  part  of  the  nation.  The 
higher  class  may,  if  they  please,  be 
independent  of  its  influence;  the 
lower  are  almost  below  its  direct  ac- 
tion; upon  the  middling  classes  it 
acts  with  concentrated  and  unbroken 
force."  True  or  not,  this  opinion  is 
not  very  reconcilable  with  his  Lord- 
ship's enthusiastic  delight  in  his  ten- 
pounders.  They  ought  immediately 
to  be  discharged. 

But  why  do  not  the  Ministers, who 
build  their  bill  on  the  character  of 
the  middle  orders,  as  on  a  founda- 
tion, explain  to  us  the  virtues — and 
the  vices,  if  indeed  they  have  any — of 
that  character  ?  Simply  because  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  "  I  confess," 
says  Sir  John  Walsh,  "  it  appears  to 
me  that  they  have  the  very  loosest 
and  most  inaccurate  ideas  of  those 
orders,  for  whom  they  profess  so 
profound  a  respect.  It  is  not  won- 
derful, that,  contemplating  this  divi- 
sion of  society  from  the  lofty  emi- 
nence of  their  aristocratic  elevation, 
many  shades  and  gradations  in  it 
should  have  escaped  them,  quite  ap- 
parent to  nearer  observers.  The  li- 
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berality  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  has  ever  been  of  a  peculiarly 
abstract  and  speculative  character, 
dealing  much  in  generals,  but  little 
marked  by  any  unusual  affability  or 
urbanity  of  demeanour,  or  by  any  at- 
traction of  social  or  friendly  inter- 
course withless  distinguished  ranks." 

Most  true  indeed ;  and  it  is  as  cre- 
ditable to  Sir  John's  temper  as  to  his 
talents,  to  be  able  to  speak  so  mildly 
of  this  part  of  the  universal  Whig 
character.  Even  the  very  meanest- 
bom  among  them  are  as  proud  of 
their  birth  as  so  many  little  loathsome 
lucifers.  Or  if  not  proud,  worse — 
ashamed  ;  and  they  hang  down  their 
heads  before  those  who  may  acci- 
dentally have  discovered  that  they 
were  "  drab-delivered  in  a  ditch,"  or 
whelped  in  a  kennel.  But  of  the 
Whig-magnates  of  the  land,  the  pride 
of  person  and  of  place,  as  well  as  of 
birth,  is  so  monstrous,  that  some- 
times they  seem,  as  they  pass  mere 
mortals  by,  like  maniacs  conceiting 
themselves  to  be  each  the  angel  Mi- 
chael. Even  the  few  men  of  high 
mental  endowments  they  have  ever 
had  among  them,  held  their  heads  ab- 
surdly high  after  this  fashion  ;  and  so 
likewise — if  after  no  other — did  the 
women.  Charles  Fox  himself — kind- 
hearted  as  he  was — and  having  in  the 
article  of  birth  so  very  little  to  be 
proud  of — except  about  election- 
time,  held  aloof  in  hauteur  from  his 
greasy  constituents — nor  was  there 
on  earth  one  more  ignorant  of  the 
common  character  and  ordinary  on- 
goings of  middle  or  lower  life  than 
the  Man  of  the  People.  Nor  much 
knew  of  her  fellow-creatures,  out 
of  her  own  high  circle,  the  beau- 
teous and  lovely  Devonshire,  al- 
though once  she  kissed  a  butcher.  *' 

Eulogiums,  then,  from  Whig  lords 
and  lordlings,  come  with  a  bad  grace 
and  a  good  guft'aw,  on  the  character 
of  the  "  middle  orders."  They  have 
not  among  them  all  the  tenth-part  of 
an  idea  of  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  two  words.  Nor  is  their  igno- 
rance without  excuse;  for  besides  the 
disadvantage  of  the  seclusion  of  their 
own  estate,  they  have  this  difficulty 
to  encounter  on  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject — that  it  is 
most  various  and  complex — and  in- 
cluding— which  many  others  as  well 
as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
—many  differences  of  character  and. 
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of  condition,  all  absurdly  slumped 
together  into  one  undistinguishable 
mass  of  confusion — under  the  unde- 
finable  terms — "  middle  orders." 

Why,  in  some  countries,  it  is  said 
lamentingly,  by  philanthropists  hope- 
less of  revolution,  that  there  are, 
alas  !  no  middle  orders — as  in  Spain. 
That  is  not  altogether  true ;  but  we 
shall  suppose  it  so,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  pf  the  sigh  ?  Why,  that 
there  is  a  nobility  and  a  mobility ;  or 
say  rather  a  few  thousand  tyrants  and 
a  good  many  million  slaves,  with  no 
"  middle-order"  bet  ween,  no  freemen. 
But  the  Bill  is  about  Britain,  and  in 
Britain — in  this  sense — there  is  assur- 
edly a  mighty  "  middle  order."  As 
that  most  poetical  of  all  political  eco- 
nomists, James  Ramsay  MacCulloch, 
vaccinated  the  Slot,  says  of  the  gra- 
dation of  rich  and  poor  soils,  in  his 
illustration  of  the  Andersonian  doc- 
trine of  rent,  that  they  run  into  each 
other  "  like  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow," so  may  we  say,  that  in  our  fa- 
voured land  thus  blends  into  one  Iris- 
like  arch,  of  which  King  and  Consti- 
tution are  the  key-stones — all  classes 
of  the  nation.  True,  that  this  is  but  a 
simile — and  that  our  population  is 
not  absolutely  a  rainbow.  But  the 
simile  suffices  for  illustration  of  a 
great  political  truth.  Attend  now 
to  this,  we  beseech  you ; — between 
the  aristocracy,  itself  gorgeous  with 
various  colours,  and  the  democracy, 
not  without  its  lights  and  shadows 
too,  there  lies  outspread  at  this 
moment  before  our  eyes  such  an- 
other living  landscape  as  makes  our 
hearts  burn  within  us,  and  glory  in 
being  British-born.  "  These" — say 
we  exultingly — "  these  are  the  mid- 
dle orders — let  them  elect  their  own 
representatives — and, '  come  against 
her  all  the  world  in  arms,'  no  fears 
have  we  for  the  Isle  of  the  Free  !" 

But  stone-blind,  or,  which  is  worse, 
for  utter  gloom  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  imperfect  glimmer,  rather  pur- 
blind must  those  ministers  be,  who, 
looking  in  vain  from  the  distant  alti- 
tude of  their  own  station,  through  a 
glass  that,  even  to  clear  eyes,  would 
shew  objects  distortedly  as  well  as 
dimly — and  in  case  of  a  not  unlikely 
blunder  by  the  unscientific,  perhaps 
upside  down — think  they  see  the 
glorious  middle  orders  of  England 
in — the  L.  10  householders ! — and  be- 
lieve that  the  great  interests  of  such 


a  mighty,  multiform,  multifarious, 
and  multitudinous  society  as  ours 
can  be  wisely  consulted,  and  hap- 
pily promoted,  and  sacredly  guarded 
by  one  arbitrarily-drawn  line,  which, 
as  it  sweeps  along,  cuts  off  in  a  thou- 
sand places  the  very  best  of  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  include, 
and  in  as  many  places  includes  as 
many  persons  whom  it  was  intended 
to  cut  off! 

And  this  brings  us  to  say  a  few 
words  on  one  argument,  (argument !) 
of  most  illustrious  silliness,  used  by 
the  weakest  of  the  violent  reform- 
ers, in  proof  of  the  bill  being  a  good 
and  safe  bill  (which  all  but  the  weak- 
est of  the  violent  reformers  know 
it  is  not)  for  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land.  It  must  be  so — one  frequent- 
ly hears  the  feebles  fiizz — "  because 
all  the  most  enlightened  of  the  no- 
bility are  eager  for  the  bill."  And 
who  are  all  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  nobility  ?  Why,  they  who  are  eager 
for  the  bill — and  because  they  are 
eager  for  the  bill.  A  very  simple 
and  compendious  process  it  is,  where- 
by to  settle  a  somewhat  difficult 
political  question,  to  assume  that  a 
lord  is  enlightened  because  he  seems 
to  admire  a  particular  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform ;  and  then  to  assume 
that  that  particular  plan  of  Parliament- 
ary reform  must  therefore  be  most 
admirable — although,  perhaps,  the 
very  lord,  who  is  now  lost  in  admi- 
ration thereof,  a  few  months  before, 
would,  had  he  dreamed  of  its  exist- 
ence, have  shuddered  at  it  as  a  mon- 
strum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui 
lumen  ademptum,  and  for  a  dozen 
years  before  had  been  shouting,  or 
rather  squeaking  for  another  bill,  no 
more  like  it  than  an  albino  to  a  blacka- 
moor. If  this  be  not  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  then  never  saw  we  a  turnspit 
in  a  wheel,  nor  in  a  cage  a  squirrel. 

Sir  John  Walsh  looks  on  this  folly 
with  the  eye  of  a  political  philoso- 
pher. "  If,"  says  he,  "  we  could  find 
an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  constitution,  in  the  great 
personal  stake  which  the  ministers, as 
individuals,  have  in  its  preservation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  might 
safely  dismiss  all  anxiety  upon  the 
subject.  The  list  of  the  cabinet  is 
peculiarly  and  loftily  aristocratic. 
Of  fourteen  members  who  compose 
it,  ten  are  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Of  the  four  who  are  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  one  is  the  heir-apparent 
of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  peer- 
age, one  an  Irish  peer,  and  one  a 
baronet  of  very  ancient  family,  and 
very  extensive  landed  property.  Nor 
do  the  other  members  of  govern- 
ment present  a  less  dignified  cata- 
logue of  noble  names.  Every  con- 
solation which  these  circumstances 
can  afford  us,  the  'certainty  that,  if 
they  do  not  misconceive  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  measures, 
they  will  pay  a  fearful  penalty  for 
their  error,  we  possess  in  a  supreme 
degree.  But  we  must  take  this  com- 
fort with  some  qualifications." 

We  must  indeed.  For,  set  aside 
the  Canning  party — whose  reputa- 
tion for  ability  is  higher  than  for  any 
thing  else — and  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  or  to  have  much  to  say 
(interpret  that  as  you  will)  on  these 
measures — is  not  this  not  heaven- 
born  but  high-born  ministry,  as  Sk' 
John  Walsh  says,  "totally  inexpe- 
rienced and  untried  in  the  manage- 
ment of  state  affairs  ?"  Only  think 
of  the  Budget !  The  same  gentle- 
man finely  and  truly  says — "  the  qua- 
lities of  mind,  the  habits,  the  des- 
cription of  talent,  requisite  to  form 
a  brilliant  role  in  the  ranks  of  an 
opposition,  are  very  distinct  from 
those  necessary  to  a  statesman  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation.  There  is  a  certain  tact  of 
government  wholly  different  from 
the  art  of  attack  in  debate.  The 
present  ministers  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  this  by  the 
education  of  office,  and  they  have 
not  yet  shewn  among  them  that  na- 
tive genius  which  would  enable  them 
to  dispense  with  previous  training. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  assurance  which  their  own 
state  affords  us,  that  confidence 
which  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger  we  feel  in  seeing  the  powers 
of  government  wielded  by  hands  of 
known  and  practised  skill,  directed 
by  heads  of  true  and  experienced 
ability.  There  is  often  so  much  of 
recklessness  and  temerity  in  those 
born  to  great  advantages  and  fortune, 
that  I  should  much  doubt  whether 
in  fact  prudence  would  be  most  ge- 
nerally found  in  its  possessors."  No- 
thing can  be  more  admirable ;  and 
suppose,  then,  that  millions  are  as- 
tonished at  what  seems  to  them  the 


dangerous  audacity  of  reform,  can 
their  fears  be  allayed  by  any  con- 
sideration of  the  hopes  of  a  set  of 
men  who,  though  they  have  indeed 
much  to  lose  in  revolution,  have 
neither  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
any  uncommon  sagacity  or  foresight, 
nor  instructed  by  experience  in  that 
high  world- wisdom,  without  which 
statesmen  must  not  think  to  lay  even 
the  hands  of  healing  on  the  magnifi- 
cent fabric  of  our  constitution,  even 
though  it  should  seem  to  exhibit 
some  few  slight  symptoms  of  time- 
worn  decay. 

But  granting  that  each  "  Order" 
knows  best  its  own  interests — and 
generally  speaking  we  should  never 
dream  of  denying  it — though  as  little 
will  any  rational  mind  deny  that  at 
times  the  judgment  of  each  "  order" 
is  dismally  darkened — we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  those 
persons  belonging  to  my  Lord  Grey's 
"  order,"  who  are  as  devoted  as  he 
to  the  preservation  of  its  privileges, 
agree  with  him  in  seeing  security  to 
them  in  this  all-providing  Bill.  We 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  his 
"  order"  see  in  it  alarming  perils — 
and  that  hundreds  as  wise  and  as 
firm  as  he,  in  awe  of  the  disastrous 
signs  of  great  change  now  lowering 
on  the  horizon,  fear  that  they  who 
are  now  sowing  the  wind  will  reap 
the  whirlwind. 

Again — is  this  "  order"  alone,  of  all 
enlightened  orders,  the  best  judge  of 
its  own  well-being?  Is  it  wiser  than — 
the  church?  The  Church  has  declared 
its  sense  of  the  "scope  and  tendency" 
of  this  Reform— that  it  is  fraught  with 
the  seeds  of  ruin.  But  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  are  dim,  dark  places,  that  lie 
out  of  the  day  !  Owl-eyed,  moping 
monks  alone  haunt  their  cloisters. 
The  universities  are  sacred  to  igno- 
rance and  superstition — the  heads  of 
colleges,  in  the  march  of  intellect,  be- 
hind the  tails  of  pot-houses,  and  the 
bodies  of  mechanics' institutions,  who 
lead  the  van  of  the  age.  Such  is  the 
insolent  slang  of  the  worthless  le- 
gions of  libellers  and  liars  that, 
among  the  provisions  of  their  darling 
Bill,  grimly  foresee,  as  they  think,  the 
overthrow  of  our  church-establish- 
ment—of that  "  Church-of-England- 
ism,"  as  it  was  christened  by  an  old 
heathen,  who,  in  his  delirious  dotage, 
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has  been  long  babbling  at  the  head 
of  the  worse  than  rabble-rout,  the 
radical  ring  of  Reform. 

But  much  more  might  be  said,  with 
effect,  on  the  folly  of  attributing  all 
the  wisdom  resident  in  their  "  order  " 
to  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  On  getting 
into  office,  the  Ministers  unasked — 
at  least  we  do  not  remember  that 
any  body  asked  them — volunteered 
three  pledges,  Peace,  Retrenchment, 
and  Reform.  The  Lord  Advocate,  in 
one  of  his  electioneering  speeches, 
called  them  banners — and  also  stars. 
Retrenchment  is  a  queer  star,  some- 
thing like  a  farthing  candle ;  the  star 
of  Reform  about  as  big  and  bright  as 
an  oil-lamp  before  the  use  of  gas- 
that  of  Peace,  no  doubt,  is  respectable, 
and  though  not  much  of  an  original, 
may  pass  in  a  crowd.  As  to  banners, 
the  only  one  that  had  any  beauty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was,  as  he  thought,  the 
tricolor;  whereas  it  turned  out  to  be 
but  a  fancy-flag  of  some  Spittalfields 
weavers.  Retrenchment,  it  turned 
out,  had  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
by  the  Wellington  Ministry, -and  these 
Whigs,  less  scrubby  than  they  were 
esteemed  by  themselves  and  others, 
forthwith  added  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates,  and  refused  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  that  very 
committee  for  retrenchment  of  the  Ci- 
vil List,  whose  appointment  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  accession  to  power. 
As  to  peace,  they  illustrated  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  by  a  system 
of  interference  as  various  as  unlucky; 
and  an  armament  was  on  the  very 
point  of  being  dispatched  by  them  to 
the  Scheldt.  We,  refer  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  Greatest  Blun- 
der of  the  Age,  to  an  article  in  this 
number  of  Maga  on  their  Budget. 
There  they  stood  on  the  brink  of 
being — over  which  they  were  about 
to  be  blown  by  the  breath  of  a  na- 
tion's ridicule.  Their  brazen  coun- 
tenances seemed  scorn-proof;  but 
their  feeble  bodies  were  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  derision.  In 
this  pitiable  predicament,  they  clung 
for  life  to — the  Bill.  "  In  this  very 
critical  position,"  says  Sir  John 
Walsh,  "  they  had  no  power  to  de- 
lay the  Question  of  Reform,  until 
they  could  procure  for  themselves 
and  for  the  House  the  necessary  re- 
turns and  information ;  they  had  no 
choice  between  retirement,  or  pro- 
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ceeding  to  legislate  upon  this  vital 
question,  with  the  glimmering  and 
uncertain  lights  of  former  documents, 
and  extracted  from  the  cobwebs 
of  official  Bureaux.  We  can  make 
every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  their  situation;  but  it  was  not  less 
a  matter  of  regret  for  the  country, 
that  a  subject,  involving  its  national 
existence,  should  not  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  brought  forward 
by  an  Administration  strong  enough 
to  be  gentle,  cautious,  and  deliberate. 
We  are  not  reassured  .on  entering 
this  dangerous  path,  because  we  must 
tread  it  in  the  dark,  and  follow  lead- 
ers who  advance  with  the  reeling, 
yet  hurried  steps  of  desperate  weak- 
ness." As  for  Lord  Durham,  he  may 
very  easily  be  a  wiser  man  than  he 
was- when  he  framed  the  plan  of  Re- 
form that  fell  under  the  castigation 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  the 
plan  itself  being  paper,  does  not  im- 
prove in  wisdom  by  age,  nor  like  a 
winter  pear,  by  lying  on  the  floor  of 
a  garret.  It  is  the  same  crude  plan  it 
was,  when  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
"  with  spattering  noise  rejected  ;" 
yet  now  with  avidity  is  it  swallowed 
piecemeal  by  all  the  Ministers.  What- 
ever fruit  it  be,  it  is  not  worth  a 
plum — a  green  gage  it  certainly  is 
not — nor  yet  a  Magnum-bonum — 
nor  should  we  be  surprised  were  the 
Premier  himself  yet  to  choke  on  the 
stone.  The  Bill,  at  least,  is  not 
Brougham's  Bill.  But  Brougham's 
Bill,  was  to  be  the  delight  of  gods 
and  men,  children  and  old  women  ; 
and  how  then  happens  it  that  a  Bill, 
which  is  not  only  not  Brougham's 
Bill,  but  a  Bill  which  some  ten  years 
ago  had  his  contempt  and  derision, 
should  now  be  the  Bill  of  all  Bills, 
and  pregnant  with  salvation  ?  So 
much  at  present — and  no  more  — for 
the  embodied  wisdom  of  the  "  Or- 
der." 

Is  this,  then,  an  aristocratical  or  a 
democratical  Bill  ?  And  whatever  it 
really  be,  what  do  ministers  think  it  ? 

Let  us  hear  the  well-weighed  and 
impartial  opinion  of  Sir  John  Walsh, 
a  man  esteemed  by  all  respectable 
parties,  and  allowed  by  them  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
the  age.  His  opinion  may  be  thus 
stated  partly  in  his  words,  and  partly 
in  our  own : — 

The  first  decided  accession  to  the 
democratic  influence  is — the  propo- 
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sed  destruction  of  fifty-eight  or  sixty 
members.  The  168  seats  which  it  is 
proposed  to  disfranchise,  are  filled 
by  a  class  of  members  eminently  at- 
tached to  all  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  country.  And  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  favour  of  close  bo- 
roughs, he  wisely  says,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  follies  we  have  quoted 
above,  is,  that  they  afford  a  held,  a 
noble  one,  for  the  fair  play  of  intel- 
lect; and  that  a  private  gentleman 
has,  through  them,  an  opening  to  de- 
clare his  honest  convictions,  without 
subserviency  to  the  dictation  of  one 
peer,  or  of  twenty  thousand  opera- 
tives. But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
men  who  have  filled  the  seats  about 
to  be  disfranchised,  have  always  been 
accused  by  their  opponents  of  be- 
longing to  the  conservatives.  Well 
then,  since  168  are  to  be  taken  away, 
and  108  or  110  added,  there  is  a  re- 
duction of  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
House,  and  it  is  accomplished  by  a 
deduction  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
difference,  from  the  number  of  those 
members,  who,  whether  in  the  mi- 
nisterial or  opposition  sides,  are,  from 
their  class  and  the  tenure  of  their 
seats,  likely  to  unite  in  defending  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  next  accession  to  the  demo- 
cratic weight,  in  his  opinion,  arises 
from  leaving  so  many  flourishing 
towns  of  the  second  class  with  only 
one  member,  and  adding  only  one 
member  to  several  great  manufactu- 
ring towns.  He  remarks,  that  that 
sort  of  compromise  which  now  takes 
place  very  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom,  between  the  influence  of 
the  upper  classes  resident  in  coun- 
try towns,  and  the  numerical  majo- 
rity of  the  lower — ending,  for  the 
most  part,  in  each  returning  a  mem- 
ber whose  opinions  assimilate  to  their 
own,  is  an  arrangement  which  will 
be  no  longer  practicable  under  the 
new  Bill.  For  with  but  one  mem- 
ber— in  these  all  party  spirit  will  be 
more  violent,  and  there  will  be  a 
struggle  everywhere  between  what 
he  calls,  observingly,  the  aristocracy 
and  democracy  of  the  middle  or- 
ders ;  and  in  the  sixty-four  boroughs 
which  could,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, return  one  member  only,  a 
great  preponderance  would  be  given 
to  the  spirit  of  pure  democracy. 

The  next  element  of  democracy, 
pointed  out  by  this  calm  and  acute 
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observer,  is  the  transfer  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  large  towns,  chiefly  ma- 
nufacturing, in  England,  and  to  the 
great  suburbs  of  London,  in  all  44  ; 
(recollect  the  statement  respecting 
those  suburbs  we  gave  a  few  pages 
back  from  Lord  Wharncliffe,  and 
which  we  see  confirmed  by  that  un- 
confirmed paper-voter  the  Courier, 
whose  affection  for  L.10  household- 
ers doth  fluctuate  to  and  fro  like  the 
soap-suddy  waves  in  a  wash-hand 
basin,)  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  14 
more ;  all  these  returned  by  electors, 
voting  according  to  the  very  low  rate 
of  qualification  fixed  on,  (whether  it 
is  to  be  adhered  to  or  not,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  in  his  late  letter,  sayeth 
not,  because  he  knoweth  not,  although 
in  a  postscript,  always  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  letter  to  or  from  a 
lady,  he  tells  the  Pensive  Public  that 
circumstances  had  occurred,  since  he 
concluded  the  main  body  of  his  epis- 
tle, to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that 
no  alteration  is  to  be  made — or,  as  we 
should  say  in  his  ignorance  on  the 
only  point  on  which  the  Pensive  Pub- 
lic required  any  elucidation  of  his 
bill,)  and  you  get  another  tenth  of 
the  House  added  to  the  democra- 
tic scale,  or  elected  by  voters  on 
whom  no  aristocratic  or  permanent 
influence  of  any  kind  can  be  suppo- 
sed to  exist.  Add  to  all  this  the  throw- 
ing open  the  right  of  voting,  from  the 
corporations  to  the  L.10  household- 
ers, in  towns  like  Bath,  Bury  St  Ed- 
monds, &c.,  which  is  of  course  an- 
other transfer  of  power  to  the  demo- 
cracy, exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
close  borough  to  a  large  town — and 
in  counties  the  weight — not  inconsi- 
derable— thrown  into  the  popular 
scale  by  copyholders  and  leasehold- 
ers j  and  who,  after  examining  and 
enumerating  all  these  additions  to  the 
democratic  influence  in  the  state, 
direct  or  indirect,  will  not  agree  with 
Sir  John  Walsh,  that  the  change  in 
our  Government  is  even  more  vast 
and  comprehensive  than  at  first  view 
we  should  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose V 

Why — the  Lord  Advocate  himself — 
the  man  of  the  people— never  dream- 
ed, in  his  fairest  visions  of  reform, 
of  any  such  victory  as  this  won  by 
his  democratic  constituents.  "  The 
first  article  in  a  wise  plan  of  reform- 
ation, would  be,  in  our  opinion,  the 
immediate  addition  of  twenty  mem- 
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bers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  most  opulent  and 
populous  of  the  communities  which 
are  at  present  without  representa- 
tion."— (Edinburgh  Review,  Novem- 
ber 1820.)— Nor  think,  he  said,  that 
though,  in  point  of  mere  numbers,  this 
is  but  an  inconsiderable  addition — 
that  there  are  not  other  circumstances 
in  these  cases  more  important  than 
numbers.  For  he  adds  well, "  twenty 
members  of  popular  talents  and  cha- 
racter, representing  the  most  popu- 
lous districts  in  England,  and  depend- 
ing for  their  seats  on  popular  favour, 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  demo- 
cratical  principles  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  and  yet  his  Lordship  tells 
us — not  with  a  grave,  but  a  bright 
face — that  'tis  an  aristocratical  Bill ! 
So  much  for  the  present  for  the  de- 
mocratical  features  of  this  Bill — now 
for  the  aristocratical — as  painted  by 
the  unexaggerating  pencil  of  Sir  John 
Walsh. 

First,  on  the  line  of  disfranchise- 
ment  which  it  has  adopted  with  refe- 
rence to  the  population  and  size  of 
towns,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  be  rather  a  reservation  of  some 
portion  of  the  existing  influence  of 
the  Aristocracy,  than  any  addition  to 
it.  It  can  only,  he  remarks,  add  to 
it,  in  a  few  cases,  where  a  numerous 
body  of  non-resident  freemen  are 
exchanged  for  a  smaller  and  more.ma- 
nageable  set  of  L.10  householders. 
Now,  a  large  number  of  the  boroughs 
will  consist  of  towns  containing — 
say — three  hundred  L.10  household- 
ers— or  made  up  to  that  number  by 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  For  the 
character  of  such  boroughs,  see  pas- 
sim Articles  on  Reform  m  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  They  are — as  all  the 
world  knows — open  to  all  sorts  of 
illegitimate  influence  ;  and,  we  may 
assert,  throughout  them  all  a  vast  in- 
crease of  bribery  and  corruption.  In 
them,  would  not  the  Aristocracy  seek 
to  establish  or  confirm  their  influence? 
And  are  Whig-reformers  enamoured 
(we  are  not)  of  such  disputes  and 
disturbances  as  those  of  Newark, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Stamford  ?  But  by 
what  influence  would  such  boroughs 
be  swayed  ?  That  of  wealth  and  high 
hereditary  station.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  Nay — you  do  not 
ask  —  for  you  know — Precarious 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  richest  and 
highest  of  the  Peerage,  or  the  greatest 


Commoners — the  general  adoption 
of  means  to  maintain  it,  which  must 
always  be  revolting  and  unpopular, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  weaken 
the  Aristocracy  far  more  than  any 
power  so  acquired  could  strengthen 
them,  by  exciting  against  them  fierce 
and  permanent  feelings  of  hostility 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

But  what  will  be  the  tendency 
of  the  additions  to  the  county  re- 
presentation, or  the  divisions  of 
the  counties  into  districts?  Surely 
those  features  are  sufficiently  aristo- 
cratical. Sir  John  Walsh  acknow- 
ledges they  are — but  then  too  aris- 
tocratical to  win  his  admiration.  The 
divisions  of  the  counties  into  districts 
will,  he  thinks,  add  to  the  local  in- 
fluence of  great  estates.  Do  they 
need  it  ?  No.  The  large  and  remote 
counties  are,  it  is  well  known,  the 
strongholds  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors. Whereas,  in  the  small 
counties,  estates  are  more  divided, 
and  overpowering  influence  less 
known.  "  I  acknowledge  then,"  says 
he,  "  that  it  is  an  aristocratic,  and  a 
highly  aristocratic  measure.  All  that 
it  does  not  give  to  pure  Democracy, 
it  disposes  of  in  favour  of  the  highest 
and  richest  of  the  Peerage  and  land- 
ed proprietors.  The  intermediate 
ground  is  entirely  swept  away." 

These  are  large  views — and  no 
doubt  they  require  illustration  and 
confirmation,  which  Sir  John  Walsh 
has  not  been  able  to  give  them  within 
the  limits  of  a  pamphlet.  We  hope 
that  the  evil  will  not  prove  so  wide 
as  he  fears ;  for  then,  what  will  be  a 
Reformed  Parliament  ?  The  most 
independent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
enlightened  portion  of  the  British 
people — the  less  distinguished  gentry 
— will  seldom  sit  there ;  for  the  old 
straight  avenues  will  be  shut  up — 
and  felled  "  their  old  contemporary 
trees."  To  get  seats,  men  must  can- 
vass large  provincial  towns,  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  pastime  indeed — not 
cheap  but  nasty— and  in  which  will 
best  succeed  the  rabble-rousing  De- 
magogue with  a  longred  tongue,fiery 
face,  and  inflamed  liver,  or  the  rab- 
ble-buying Nabob  with  a  long  yellow 
purse,  sallow  face,  and  no  liver  at  all. 
bo  much  for  the  large  provincial 
towns — and  who  will  rule  the  coun- 
ties ?  Sir  John  Walsh  thinks — those 
who  are  "  strong  in  the  possession  of 
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the  highest  rank,  of  great  and  he- 
reditary landed  estates,  advantages 
in  short,  to  which  men  must  be  born, 
and  which  the  exertions  of  a  life, 
however  meritorious,  however  suc- 
cessful, could  never  attain."  Such, 
when  the  new  system  has  settled, 
will,  he  things,  be  the  inevitable  is- 
sues ;  and  so  do  we — but,  we  add, 
s'ubject  still  to  confusion,  disturb- 
ance, and  occasional  reversal. 

Between  the  democratical  and  the 
aristocratic  powers  to  be  created  by 
the  Bill,  what  shall  maintain  the  ba- 
lance ?  The  private  gentry  of  Eng- 
land are  extinguished.  They  have  not 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting — for  centuries  have 
they  been  a  race  of  patriots — but 
they  are  excluded  from  the  grand 
national  council.  And  lo !  smiling 
graciously  or  loftily  on  the  one  side, 
the  Patricians— and  on  the  other, 
scornfully  and  grimly,  the  Plebeians. 
The  one  what-do-ye-call-it  full  of 
Dukes,  Earls,  and  Lords,  kicks  the 
beam — the  contents  fly  first  up,  heads 
over  heels,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and 
then  fall  down,  in  one  convulsive 
sprawl,  on  the  bosom  of  earth.  The 
other  what-do-we-call-it,  "heaped  up 
full  measure,  and  running  over"  with 
Plebeians,  sits  like  a  stone  on  a  rock 
— the  Democracy  yells  fa  ira — and 
there  is — a  Republic.  And  a  very 
good  form  of  government,  too,  it  is  to 
those  who  like  it,  but  sadly  addict- 
ed to  sudden  change  into  a  military 
and  murderous  despotism  ? 

But  it  has  been  most  truly  said 
that  now  "  the  fanaticism  of  demo- 
cracy is  in  its  full  tide  of  life  and 
vigour."  The  lower  classes  in  this 
country — and  too  many  of  the  mid- 
dle— are  more  than  dissatisfied  and 
discontented  with  the  existing  order 
of  things,  both  in  government  and  in 
society — they  hate  them  with  a  per- 
fect hatred.  !Never  at  any  other 
time — spite  of  all  the  pretended  im- 
provement of  the  people  in  know- 
ledge— were  they  so  ignorant  of  the 
real  sources  of  the  permanent  bless- 
ings they,  as  Britons,  enjoy,  and  of 
the  real  causes  of  those  not  unfre- 
quent  hardships  under  which  they 
suffer.  Let  us  not  scruple  to  say 
that  they  have  shewn  themselves  too 
often,  within  these  two  or  three 
years,  as  blind  as  brutal,  as  deaf  as 
dangerous;  and  that  their  power 
now  is  the  power  of  an  irrational  and 
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ferocious  giant.  They  are  for  taking 
things  into  their  own  hands.  They 
must  have  their  own  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  as  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
why  the  Times,  who  alternately 
threatens  and  truckles  to  the  mon- 
ster, lately  told  us,  that  if  the  Peers 
shewed  any  hesitation  about  passing 
the  Bill,  it  would  be  rescued  from 
their  delay  by  a  process  as  summary 
as  irresistible.  Why  mince  the  matter? 
— the  populace  would  put  a  period 
to  the  peerage.  Do  you  doubt?  Then 
think  of  the  Press.  One  of  that 
power — the  Spectator — smiles  at  us 
for  saying  that  the  Press  will  return  a 
vast  number  of  members  to  a  "  Re- 
formed Parliament."  We  understand 
his  smile — it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense internal  satisfaction.  Were 
there  more  Magas — more  Standards 
—more  spirit — union — resolution—- 
among the  Tories — we  had  almost 
said  more  plague,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine, battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,  to  scatter  amongst  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals — we  might  yet  save  the 
constitution. 

Oh!  hood- winked  the  great  goggle- 
eyes  that  will  not  see  what  is  in  pre- 
paration with  the  populace  for  the 
people  !  and  with  the  people  for  the 
King. 

But  we  conclude  with  asking  the 
Ministry  one  single  question.  What 
if  their  Bill  prove  indeed  to  be  an 
Aristocratical  Bill?  Why  a  Wild 
Beast  will  tear  them  into  pieces.  And 
in  tearing  them  into  pieces,  that 
Wild  Beast  will  not  only  be  obeying 
the  instincts  of  his  nature,  but  in  that 
obedience  be  likewise  acting  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  justice.  For  the  mob  believes 
— is  allowed — has  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  Bill  to  be,  in  its  principles 
and  its  details,  democratic; — and  who 
will  deny  that  nature,  education, 
time,  and  opportunity,  all  unite  to 
make  him  or  principles  and  details 
the  best  of  all  judges  ? — Democratic 
it  is  to  his  heart's  no  longer  insatiable 
desires — and  see  ye  not  how  he  hob- 
bles— hear  ye  not  how  he  howls— in 
long  privation  impatient  of  proven- 
der, and  proving  that  the  Mostodon- 
ton  is  neither  a  fabled  nor  an  obso- 
lete monster  ? 

The  Ministry  will  have  something 
else  to  carry — by  and  by — besides 
the  Bill.  But  the  nation— we  sus- 
pect —  has  no  great  trust  in  the 
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strength  of  its  back  and  shoulders. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  democratical 
delirium,  they  are  not  popular.  No- 
body shouts  their  names — the  very 
mobs  seem  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  cry  is  still — the  King — 
the  Bill !  But  the  men  of  the  Three 
patriotic  Pledges  and  the  one  blun- 
dering Budget  are  with  the  popu- 
lace "  strictly  anonymous  ;"  and  the 
foolish  Ministers  are  merged  in  their 
wicked  measure.  Soon  will  they 
have  to  stand  a  terrible  trial.  For  a 
strong  and  stern  party,  determined 
on  the  most  radical  changes  in  all 
institutions,  though  now,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  their  own  schemes,  they 
are  with  the  Ministers,  will,  by  and 
by,  be  against  them  with  a  republican 
and  implacable  enmity ;  while  the 
Conservative  Party,  still  strong  in 
numbers,  in  a  common  creed,  and  in 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  their  country,  will  fall  upon 
them  flying  in  discomfiture  from  the 
demagogues.  Mercenaries  at  best — 
the  Mercenaries  of  a  Faction — they 
will  fly— or  fall  between  two  fires — 
poured  upon  them  from  the  foes  as 
well  as  friends  of  the  Constitution. 
That  will  be  a  Final  Settlement — but 
the  Bill  is  not  one — if  you  think  so, 
go  read  the  Examiner.  You  will 
imd  no  shilly-shallying  in  his  straight- 
forward and  vigorous  columns,  If 
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he  had  believed  the  Bill  to  be  aris- 
tocratical,  he  would  have  torn  it  into 
shreds  and  patches.  But  he  sees  in 
it — not  an  end — but  a  beginning  ; 
and  his  eyes  are  piercers.  Till  now 
he  never  hesitated  to  scatter  his 
scorn  over  the  Whigs.  Even  now 
he  is  but  barely  civil ;  nor  will  his 
courtesies  continue  one  moment 
longer  after  they  begin  to  shew  a 
returning  anxiety  for  their  "  Order." 
By  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  class — that  is,  in 
the  light  in  which  they  have  con- 
sidered them  all  their  lives  long,  up 
to  the  period  of  this  blessed  Bill — 
can  they  hope  to  possess  the  favour 
of  that  formidable  section,  of  which 
his  talents — and  we1  scruple  not  to 
add — in  our  rooted  enmity  to  his 
principles — his  political  integrity — 
for  though  pernicious,  he  is  honest 
— have  made  him — as  far  as  the 
Press  is  at  work  for  revolution — the 
Leader  ? 

By  way,  then,  of  L' Envoy,  let  us 
say  or  sing — that  if  the  Mob  smells 
deceit  and  delusion  in  this  Bill  of 
yours,  and  finds  that  he  has  been 
cheated,  we  would  not  stand  in  your 
shoes — O  Ministers  ! — for  a  trifle  ; 
for  the  shoes  will  be  all  that  is  left 
of  you — and  your  rumps  will  be  in 
a  worse  predicament  than  ever  a 
Rump-Parliament. 
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THE  LATE  ELECTIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 


DEAR  NORTH, 

THE  decree  has  gone  forth,  and 
been  executed — that  advice  which 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  told  the  King's  Ministers 
could  only  be  given  to  the  Sovereign 
by  men  with  the  heads  of  fools,  or 
the  hearts  of  traitors,  has  been  given, 
and  acted  upon;  and  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  universal  and 
frantic  excitement,  have  rushed  for- 
ward to  undo  themselves.  Unwill- 
ing as  I  am  to  give  way  to  forebod- 
ings of  gloom  and  disaster,  knowing 
that  cheerful  exertion  better  becomes 
a  man  who  is  anxious  to  do  effectual 
service  in  a  good  cause ;  yet,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  last 
four  weeks — when  I  see  how  all  the 
ties  of  sense  and  feeling,  which  bound 
men  to  one  another  in  relation  to 
public  affairs,  and  which  have  so  long 
given  strength,  and  dignity,  and  soli- 
dity to  the  British  empire,  have  been 
torn  asunder  in  order  that  that  may 
be  done,  which  when  done,  must  for 
ever  prevent  these  ties  from  being 
reunited — when  I  reflect  upon  these 
things,  I  am  oppressed  with  no  dis- 
honourable melancholy,  and,  with  a 
heart  struggling  with  its  own  heavi- 
ness, sit  down  to  communicate  my 
thoughts  upon  what  has  so  recently 
taken  place  before  our  eyes. 

And  first — there  is  a  mystery  in 
the  matter  which  has  not  yet  been 
fathomed,  and  we  have  yet  to  disco- 
ver the  hidden  source  of  the  general 
and  active  revolt  which  has  taken 
place  against  all  the  principles  and 
feelings  which  have  heretofore  ap- 
peared to  actuate  the  great  body  of 
the  English  yeomanry.  The  English 
elections  are  now  over,  all  but  one — • 
the  great  and  valiant  struggle  in 
Northampton — and  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  o'ther,  from 
Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  and  in  no 
places  more  conspicuously  than  in 
these  extremes  themselves,  a  simul- 
taneous burst  of  disloyalty  has  taken 
place  to  old  friends,  old  feelings,  and 
hereditary  attachments ;  while  rea- 
sonable gratitude  for  long  services, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  both 
general  and  local,  seems  to  be  utter- 
ly erased  from  the  hearts  of  men, 
where  one  would  have  thought  it  was 
fixed  as  safely  and  as  certainly  as  the 
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love  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  all  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conviction  of  their 
understanding,  that  the  changes  pro- 

Eosed  to  be  effected  by  the  Reform 
ill  ought  to  be  effected  ?  Ridicu- 
lous! The  yeomanry,  who  have  come 
forward  with  such  vivacity  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  know  no  more  of 
its  provisions  than  they  do  of  the 
Koran.  I  have  myself  been  among 
them,  and  talked  with  them  as  they 
nocked  from  village  and  hamlet  to 
range  themselves  under  the  banner 
which  they  and  their  fathers  before 
them  had,  up  to  this  time,  always  op- 
posed ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  certain 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  without  mentioning  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  measure 
for  which  they  were  so  clamorous, 
the  mention  of  such  changes  was  re- 
ceived with  indignation,  and  they 
were  ready  to  have  signed  a  petition 
against  them.  That  every  weaver 
occupying  a  house  for  which  he  paid, 
or  promised,  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  a- 
year,  with  no  more  property  in  the 
country  than  his  loom  and  the  clothes 
upon  his  back,  should  have  as  much 
privilege  in  returning  representatives 
as  they  whose  families,  for  genera- 
tions past,  had  dwelt  upon  their  own 
land,  seemed  to  them  monstrous ;  yet 
still  they  would  go  forward  and  vote 
for  "  the  King  and  Reform."  That 
a  contracted  view  of  the  duty  impo- 
sed upon  them  by  their  personal 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  has  greatly 
influenced  the  English  yeomanry  in 
the  late  election,  admits  of  no  doubt; 
and  that  it  was  cunningly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers, was  from  the  first  apparent;  but 
even  this,  powerfully  influential  as  it 
was — and  none  but  those  who  saw 
some  of  the  election  scenes  in  Eng- 
land, can  well  imagine  the  force  and 
enthusiasm  derived  from  the  notion, 
that  the  will  of  the  King  and  the  Re- 
form Bill  were  identical — even  this 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
headlong  infatuation  which  bore 
down  every  consideration  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  affect  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Englishmen. 

Shall  we  believe,  according  to  the 
mean  and  disgusting  flattery  of  the 
popular  candidates  upon  the  hust- 
3  u 
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ings,  that  the  "  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence" has  wrought  this  great  change, 
and  made  men  cast  aside  the  old 
mooring  chains  of  hereditary  feeling 
and  affection,  as  the  antiquated  and 
rusty  honds  of  prejudice  ?  Intelli- 
gence !  alas !  for  such  pitiahle  vanity 
—such  gross  delusion — such  wretch- 
ed folly, "  pranked  in  reason's  garb." 
Intelligence  1  who  that  has  ever  heard 
the  empty  prate — the  noisy  nothings 
—the  worst  ideas  stolen  from  the 
worst  newspapers,  repeated  in  the 
barrenest  commonplace  of  language, 
which  these  talkers  about  "  intelli- 
gence" constantly  put  forth,  without 
feeling  at  his  stomach  a  something 
extremely  resembling  sea-sickness, 
at  the  bare  recollection  of  a  thing  so 
nauseous  ?  Well  might  the  bard  who 
sung  of  the  spleen,  be  reminded  of 
that  disgusting  class  of  creatures, 
whose  paltry  smatterings  of  know- 
ledge, floating  upon  an  enormous 
tide  of  vanity  and  impertinence, 
leads  them  to  chatter  about  intelli- 
gence, the  proper  spirit  of  which  they 
have  no  capacity  for  feeling, 

"  Witlings — brisk  fools,  curst  with  half 

sense 
That  stimulates  their  impotence." 

No— the  part  which  the  electors  of 
England  have  taken  with  regard  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  is  the  result  of  ig- 
norance— ignorance  of  the  Bill  itself 
—ignorance  of  the  effects  which  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
frame  of  society,  both  social  and  po- 
litical— and  above  all,  ignorance  of 
the  real  character  of  the  men  who 
have  advised  the  measure,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
advised. 

"  How  piteous,  then,  that  there  should 

be  such  dearth 
Of  knowledge ;  that  whole  myriads  should 

unite 
To    work  against    themselves    such    fell 

despite — 
Should  come  in  frenzy,  and  in  drunken 

mirth, 

Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  liberty  that  yet  remains  on  earth  !" 

Never,  indeed,  was  the  real  liberty 
of  England  in  more  jeopardy,  for 
real  civil  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
permanent  and  protecting  power  of 
law,  and  the  change  which  the  mad- 
ness of  the  time  rages  after,  is  one 
which  must,  of  necessity,  destroy  the 


stability  of  every  institution,  unless 
it  be  expected  to  revolutionize  hu- 
man nature  as  well  as  the  British 
constitution,  and  to  make  the  breath 
of  popular  feeling  as  regular  and 
steady  as  the  trade  winds. 

Ignorance  has  been,  I  maintain,  at 
the  root  of  all  the  revolutionary  hub- 
bub, under  the  influence  of  which  a 
Parliament  has  been  elected,  which 
it  is  frightful  to  behold,  for  it  has  not 
been  elected  to  deliberate  for  the 
people,  but  to  do  their  will — a  will 
which  some  will  repent  of,  and  al- 
most all  will  change  before  six  months 
are  gone.  By  what  various  channels, 
in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent, 
this  ignorance  has  been  wrought 
upon,  so  as  to  produce  so  violent 
and  so  universal  an  impression  upon 
the  people,  is,  as  1  have  said,  a  diffi- 
culty which  has  yet  to  be  cleared  up; 
but  added  to  all  other  grounds  of 
alarm  upon  the  present  occasion, 
there  is  this,  that  a  power  is  at  work 
producing  tremendous  effects,  the 
operation  of  which  is  probably  not 
guarded  against,  only  because  it  is 
not  seen  nor  understood.  It  would 
be  needless  and  foolish  to  deny,  that 
at  this  moment  a  democratical  frenzy 
pervades  and  possesses  the  nation, 
from  whatever  source  it  may  have 
sprung. — The  seas  which  divide  us 
from  the  continent,  and  have  pre- 
served us  from  the  dreadful  en- 
croachment of  foreign  enemies,  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  guard  us  from 
the  contagion  of  that  political  fever 
which  rages  there,  laying  prostrate 
national  welfare  and  social  happi- 
ness, amid  a  wild  uproar  of  sense- 
less hollow  vapouring  about  liberty 
and  the  tricolor.  By  whatever  means 
the  infection  has  been  communi- 
cated, we  certainly  have  caught 
it: — the  poison  rushes  through  the 
veins  of  the  country,  producing  like 
effects  of  vast  and  intemperate  folly  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  providence  of 
God  to  say  where  it  shall  have  an 
end,  and  what  shall  bring  back  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  this  people  to  a 
healthful  state,  if,  indeed,  that  can 
be  hoped  at  all,  without  a  fearful 
interval  of  scourging  and  suffering. 

Although  there  is  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  a  cause  adequate 
to  the  effect  which  has  been  produced 
upon  the  yeomanry  of  England  in 
warping  their  better  feelings,  and 
imbuing  them  with  a  taste  for  revo- 
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lution,  yet  some  of  the  things  which 
have  contributed  to    this   state   of 
mind  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  these 
I  shall  briefly  notice.     The  most  Im- 
portant has  been  the  unremitting  ex- 
ertion of  the  newspaper  press,  which, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
revolutionary  principles.       At    the 
present  crisis,   nine-tenths    of   the 
newspapers  read  by  the  people  la- 
bour daily  or  weekly  to  inflame  and 
mislead  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
by  every  species  of  fraudful  and  ex- 
aggerated statement  which  consider- 
able skill  and  habitual  perseverance 
in  lying  can  suggest.     It  is  no  won- 
der that  tliis  should  have  produced 
a  very  powerful  effect  upon  a  people 
who  are  almost  all,  more  or  less, 
readers  of  newspapers.     Even  those 
who  do  not  read  are  impressed  by 
others  who  do,  and  every  village  ale- 
house where  a  newspaper  is  taken  in, 
becomes  a  fountain  of  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  principles,  which  find 
their  way  into  the  house  of  every 
farmer  and  yeoman.     This  is  an  evil 
which  cannot  be  combatted  without 
great  exertion ;   but  if  not  met,  it 
alone  would  in  time  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  good  spirit  and  the  salu- 
tary   institutions   of    this    country. 
Every  thing  must  sink  before  the 
violence  of  an  industrious  and  skil 
fully  conducted  press,  if  that  press 
is  allowed  to  be  all  but  unanimous 
on  the  side  of  revolution.     But  why 
is  it  so  ?     First,  because  the  news- 
papers which  flatter  the  people  and 
their  prejudices,  and  tell  them  agree- 
able lies,  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
preferred  by  them;  and,  secondly, 
so  far  from  an  additional  exertion 
being   made    by  the    conservative 
party  on  that  account,  to  meet  the 
revolutionists  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  out  write  them  in  the  newspapers, 
as  they  are  outwritten  in  other  peri- 
odicals, these  great  engines  of  politi- 
cal influence  have  been  greatly  ne- 
glected, and  with  disgraceful  tame- 
ness  and  quiescence  the  Tory  party 
have  looked  on,  while  almost   the 
whole  force,  both  of  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  newspaper  press,  has 
been  zealously  directed  against  them. 
The  doctrine  on  politics,  or  on  any 
other  subject,  which  at  first  appears 
to  a  man  foolish  or  revolting,  if  it  be 
continually  presented   to   him   day 
after  day,  with  fresh  arguments  in 
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its  favour,  will  soon  become  tole- 
rated, and  in  the  end  will  probably 
be  adopted  by  him,  unless  he  use 
means  to  counteract  the  effect  of  ha- 
bitual repetition.  If,  then,  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  which  every  man 
who  mingles  in  the  world,  or  the 
world's  business,  must  read,  have 
been  gained  over  to  the  advocacy  of 
revolutionary  principles,  there  is,  and 
there  can  be  no  chance  of  adequately 
meetingthis  evil  but  by  making  news- 
papers as  good  in  every  matter  of 
detail  as  those  which  are  emphati- 
cally said  to  "  lead"  the  public,  and 
which  shall  direct  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  sound  and  sober  views  of 
rational  liberty,  and  to  the  valuable- 
ness  of  the  remarkable  institutions 
which  have  so  long  preserved  the 
nation  powerful  and  glorious  upon 
the  earth,  amid  the  distractions  of 
political  conflict,  and  the  crash  of  re- 
volutions with  which  Europe  has 
been  visited. 

Again  it  has  been  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  personal  habits  and 
deportment  of  the  Tory  lords  and 
gentlemen  have  not  been  such  as  to 
win  the  affection  of  the  middle  classes 
and  yeomanry  in  the  country.  They 
have  not  mingled  with  them,  nor 
identified  themselves  with  them  as 
they  should  have  done;  and  there- 
fore there  lurked  secretly,  in  the 
breasts  of  a  great  many,  a  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  plausible 
opportunity  to  evince  their  sense  of 
the  cold,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  them, 
disdainful  conduct  of  the  Tory  mag- 
nates of  the  district.  This  disposition 
was  easily  seen,  and  readily  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Whigs,  who  have 
made  it  their  business  personally  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  those  very 
persons  whom  the  Tories  had  aliena- 
ted or  offended ;  and  thus  not  only 
was  political  support  very  much 
withdrawn  from  Tory  candidates,  on 
grounds  merely  personal,  but  even 
where  support  was  given,  it  was  by 
no  means  with  that  heartiness  and 
zeal  and  lively  spirit  which  distin- 
guished the  support  of  the  other  side. 
On  the  side  of  the  Tories,  support 
was  in  many  cases  given  as  a  politi- 
cal duty  merely ; — on  the  other  side 
it  was  given  with  that  vivacity  which 
accompanies  an  action  that  is  per* 
tonally  agreeable.  The  influential 
Tories  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  high  office — have  been  so  habi- 
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tually  occupied  with  official  busi- 
ness, and  so  far  removed  from  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  those  par- 
ticulars which  ensure  popularity, 
that  it  must  be  confessed  they  have 
something  to  learn  in  this  regard, 
and  they  will  now  Bee  how  useful, 
and  I  should  hope  agreeable  also,  it 
will  be,  to  cultivate  a  more  friendly 
personal  intercourse  with  those  who 
expect  that  the  confidence  which 
they  give  will  be  requited  with 
courtesy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
so  far  as  political  feeling  went,  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  was  as  likely 
to  lose  his  County  seat  as  other 
Tory  lords  and  gentlemen  whom  the 
reforming  frenzy  has  ousted,  yet  he 
was  triumphantly  returned  through 
his  personal  popularity.  He  per- 
sonally interests  himself  in  whatever 
is  of  interest  to  the  resident  gentry 
of  the  county,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  power  which  the  combined  zeal, 
cunning,  and  hatred  of  the  Whigs 
can  bring  to  bear  against  him,  which 
will  avail  to  deprive  him  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  county  to  which  he 
belongs. 

A  third  reason  for  the  Tory  candi- 
dates being  so  generally  unsuccess- 
ful, is  that  they  too  easily  give  way. 
In  every  case  where  the  Tory  candi- 
dates withdrew,  not  only  was  there 
an  immediate  loss  on  one  side,  and 
a  triumph  on  the  other,  but  the  con- 
sequences extended  themselves  to 
other  places,  and  caused  a  total 
alteration  of  the  previously  existing 
balance  of  influence.  Had  London 
not  been  given  up  so  early  in  the 
field,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
Kent  might  not  have  been  contested 
with  success — but  the  panic  of  "  re- 
signation" spread,  and  people  stood 
aghast,  instead  of  fighting  their  battle 
manfully,  even  with  the  least  hope  of 
success.  In  the  northern  Counties 
the  consequent  loss  to  the  Tory  party 
is  manifest — Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland, 
were  all  to  have  been  contested,  but 
in  all  except  the  last,  the  candidates 
gave  way  without  a  struggle— the 
whole  force  of  money,  and  elec- 
tioneering materiel  which  the  minis- 
terial party  had  collected  for  all  these 
contests,  was  of  course  immediately 
devoted  towards  Cumberland,  and 
the  County  was  lost  to  theTory  party. 
Had  contests  taken  place  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Northumberland,  what- 
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ever  might  have  been  the  success 
there,  Cumberland  Avould  have  been 
saved  from  the  undivided  domination 
of  revolutionary  feeling,  and  the 
absurdity  of  sending  a  person  to 
Parliament  who  himself  declared  on 
the  hustings,  that  he  was  not  "  a  fit 
and  proper  representative"  for  the 
county.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that 
these  counties  could  not  have  been 
contested  without  a  vast  expendi- 
ture, and  without  exciting  much 
tumultuous  agitation,  and  I  well 
know  how  naturally  any  man  of  good 
feeling  must  turn  away  with  loathing 
from  the  prospect  of  the  disgusting 
scenes  of  a  contested  election ;  but 
we  should  not  let  the  revolutionary 
party  get  all  the  advantage  of  thus 
scaring  us  from  our  right,  and  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  in  which  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  county  re- 
presentation ought  to  be  made,  that 
time  was  on  the  late  occasion. 

Something  however  must  be  al- 
lowed to  the  unpopular  candidates 
on  the  score  of  the  danger  of  per- 
sonal violence  which  in  many  in- 
stances threatened  them.  No  man  is 
called  upon  rashly  to  peril  his  life  in 
an  election  brawl,  and  some  who 
have  thus  ventured  have  become  the 
victims  of  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the 
revolutionary  mob.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  sit  at  home  in  their 
closets,  or  by  their  firesides,  and 
write  or  talk  of  the  increased  "  in- 
telligence" of  the  people,  as  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  the  selection  of  their 
representatives,  would  take  a  jour- 
ney to  a  contested  election  now  and 
then,  and  see  how  this  "  intelligence" 
manifests  itself — that  they  would 
witness  the  shocking  brutality — the 
gluttonyand  drunkenness — the  yells, 
and  the  ferocious  violence  of  a  mob 
whom  nothing  but  force,  such  as  in- 
fluences cattle,  can  control.  At  the 
late  elections  in  England,  there  were 
several  carried  by  mere  brute  force 
— the  voters  on  one  side  were  escort- 
ed to  the  poll  with  acclamation, 
while,  on  the  other,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  going  to  the  poll  by  vio- 
lence offered  to  their  persons — many 
were  severely  wounded,  and  some 
dangerously.  In  other  places  the 
terror  of  physical  force  was  such 
that  contests  were  not  attempted.  Is 
this  the  "  intelligence  of  the  people?" 
Is  it  of  such  patronage  as  this,  that 
those  calling  themselves  Parliament- 
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ary  Reformers  arc  so  proud  ?  And 
let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  mere 
mob  and  noue  other,  that  this  vio- 
lence is  to  be  attributed.  Those  who 
set  them  on,  or  who  "  hallooed" 
them  on,  to  use  one  of  Mr  O'Con- 
nell's  strongest  expressions,  were  not 
of  the  mere  mob,  but  such  as  make 
speeches  and  write  in  newspapers ; 
and  some  instances  there  were  of 
men  of  property,  with  a  number  of 
persons  in  their  employment,  who 
were  not  voters,  letting  loose  their 
workmen  at  the  time  ot  the  election, 
with  no  other  conceivable  intention 
but  to  overcome,  by  brute  force,  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  to  effect 
that  by  the  violence  of  a  mob,  which 
they  could  not  effect  by  fair  and  un- 
obstructed voting. 

Amid  the  general  defection  from 
old  principles  and  old  friends,  it  is  a 
cheering  reflection  that  the  Univer- 
sities have  done  their  duty.  If  there  be 
any  just  criterion  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  educated  classes  of  England,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  decision  of  the  large 
constituency  who  elect  the  Universi- 
ty members.  With  regard  to  Dub- 
lin, where  the  election  lies  in  the 
Corporation  of  the  University  alone, 
there  may  be  some  ground  for  alle- 
ging that  no  particular  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  its  decision ;  but  in  the 
English  Universities,  whose  Masters 
of  Arts,  with  the  right  of  voting,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance 
to  find  them  at  such  a  time  promptly 
and  vigorously  deciding  against  the 
headlong  proceedings  of  the  King's 
government.  I  rejoice  more  espe- 
cially over  Cambridge,  upon  the  old 
principle,  that  there  is  more  joy  over 
that  which  was  lost  and  is  found 
again,  than  over  that  which  we  have 
always  had  in  possession.  In  Cam- 
bridge an  earnest  and  vigorous  strug- 
gle was  made — minds  and  bodies 
were  heartily  and  zealously  engaged 
in  the  good  cause,  and  thus  the  vic- 
tory was  obtained.  Had  any  lan- 
guor, or  indifference,  or  relaxation  of 
exertion,  crept  into  the  proceedings, 
a  different  result  would  have  follow- 
ed, but  the  young  men  of  the  pro- 
fessions had  their  hearts  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  carried  the  day.  Let  then 
the  result  of  the  Cambridge  Election, 
as  it  fills  us  with  good  hope  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  those  who  real- 


ly ought  to  lead  the  country,  also 
furnish  us  with  an  example  to  be 
imitated.  Bad  as  the  aspect  of  affairs 
may  be,  and  it  is  sufficiently  gloomy, 
it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to 
sit  down  in  inactive  despondency. 
There  is  yet  much  remaining  to  be 
done,  and,  by  spirit,  energy,  and  dis- 
cretion, much  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  presuming  too 
much,  from  the  returns  that  have 
been  already  received,  to  take  the 
number  in  the  new  Parliament  who 
will  be  opposed  to  "  the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill," 
at  two  hundred  and  seventy.  This 
to  be  sure  will  leave  a  large  majority 
in  its  favour ;  but  a  strong  minority  is 
something,  and  a  few  minorities  of 
270  would  make  Ministers  feel  in 
rather  an  uncomfortable  position. 
Besides  the  Bill, — even  the  amended 
Bill, — was  full  of  errors  which  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  localities 
of  the  places  where  the  measure  has 
to  operate  could  point  out.  These 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  some  sense 
of  common  justice,  or  the  shew  of.it, 
must  still  remain  with  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  palpable  errors  are  held  up  be- 
fore them  they  must  pause,  and  con- 
descend, at  least,  to  their  discussion. 
Let  then  the  Bill  be  fought  point  by 
point, — temperately,  fairly,  discreet- 
ly,— but  with  unflinching  boldness, 
— let  there  be  no  flagging,  no  run- 
ning away  from  the  difficulty  and 
trouble  of  a  determined  struggle 
upon  every  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Bill,  and  much — very  much  will  be 
gained.  The  people  have  gone  head- 
long in  ignorance  of  what  the  Bill  is ; 
— long  and  arduous  as  were  the  de- 
bates upon  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
our  present  representative  system — • 
the  new  measure  has  yet  to  be  sift- 
ed— its  inadequacy  shewn — its  in- 
justice exposed— let  that  be  done  as 
it  ought  to  be— let  the  ground  be 
contended  inch  by  inch,  and  a  vic- 
tory will  be  won,  in  winning  round 
the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

But  without,  as  well  as  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  a  victory  is  yet 
to  be  gained  by  vigorous,  patient, 
and  good-humoured  exertion.  For 
the  moment  the  Tory  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen are  perhaps  sore  at  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received, — they  well 
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may  be,— but  to  let  such  a  feeling 
continue  were  folly  ; — perhaps  they 
have  deserved  some  of  the  disap- 
pointment they  have  met  with.  Let 
them  deserve  it  no  more, — let  them 
cultivate  the  personal  good  will  of 
the  gentry  of  their  counties,  and  or- 
ganize matters  against  the  next  elec- 
tion. If  every  Tory  gentleman  took 
the  pains  to  make  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  the  freeholders  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood,— to  ascertain  the  side  in 
politics  on  which  they  generally  voted, 
— and  to  teach  those  of  his  own  party 
the  means  of  making  their  freeholds 
legally  perfect, — so  that  no  doubt 
could  exist  about  their  right  to  vote 
when  the  election  came  on, — a  great 
part  of  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
which  generally  attends  a  contest 
would  be  saved,  and  the  party  pos- 
sessing such  information  would  come 
into  the  field  with  almost  a  certainty 
of  the  quantity  of  support  he  might 


calculate  upon.  In  elections,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  knowledge  is 
power,  and  no  exertion  should  be 
spared  either  in  obtaining  and  digest- 
ingthis  knowledge,  or  in  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  in- 
structing them  upon  the  real  nature 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  respecting  which 
they  have  imbibed  such  vague  and 
extravagant  notions. 

In  Scotland  you  have  made  a  bet- 
ter fight  than  we  can  boast  of.  I 
flung  my  hat  in  the  air  until  it  al- 
most hit  the  sun,  when  I  heard  of  the 
ejection  of  Jeffrey  from  Edinburgh. 
The  county,  too,  has  returned  a  good 
man  and  true,  and  his  speech  was 
excellent ;  but  Sir  George  Murray's 
speech  at  Perth  is  the  best  we  have 
yet  had  upon  the  present  state  of 
political  matters,  and  every  one, — 
even  the  Times  newspaper, — is  loud 
in  its  praise. — Your  old  friend, 

THE  WHIG-HATER. 


London,  19th  May,  1831. 
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546  ;  "  the  Best  Society,"  "  the  Highest 
Circles,"  548 ;  Oysters,  552 ;  Education, 
554 ;  the  GIIEAT  GLASGOW  GANDER, 
562  ;  the  Gander  of  Glasgow,  a  Song 
by  Christopher  North,  568.— No.  LVI. 
688 ;  criticism  on  a  passage  of  Milton, 
in  regard  to  the  imagination  it  displays, 
ib.  ;  Wordsworth's  Excursion  some- 
times foolishly  compared  with  Paradise 
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Lost,  694  ;  a  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  it  and  Cowper's  Task,  695; 
Oysters,  697  ;  books  on  Natural  His- 
tory, 698 ;  William  and  Mary  Howitt, 
699 ;  a  battle  of  cats  described  by  Tick- 
ler, 701 ;  Physical  Philosophy,  703;  the 
Jacobin  Bill,  a  Song,  708;  the  Ghost  of 
the  Gander  of  Glasgow,  71 1 ;  the  Ghost 
of  the  Gander,  a  Song,  717;  Here  a 
foul  hulk  lies  Glasgow's  Gander,  a 
Song,  719. 

North,  Christopher,  Winter  Rhapsody, 
by,  Fytte  Third,  287  ;  Fytte  Fourth, 
409 — Mr  Sadler  and  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  a  Prolusion,  by,  chap.  I. 
392;  chap.  II.  405;  chap.  III.  417 
— The  Gander  of  Glasgow,  a  Song,  by, 
568— A  Word  to  the  Wise  from,  721. 

Old  Maid  and  the  Gun,  255. 

O  weel  befu'  the  Maiden  Gay,  a  Song,  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  546. 

Parliamentary  Sayings  and  Doings,  132 
— Bill  for  Amending  the  Practice  of 
Pleading,  ib. — Bill  for  Establishment 
of  Local  Courts,  133 — Complaint  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  against  the 
King's  Attorney- General,  135 — Re- 
gency Bill,  ib Abolition  of  the  office 

of  Postmaster  in  Ireland,  136 — Pro- 
cession of  the  Trades  to  the  King's  Pa- 
lace, 137 — Motion  on  the  General  Dis- 
tress, ib — Miscellaneous  business,  139. 
—No.  II.  329— Borough  of  Evesham, 
ib.  —  Stamford  Petition,  ib. — Duty  on 
Sea-borne  Coals,  330 — Truck  System, 
331 — Notice  of  a  Motion  for  removing 
the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  332 
— Petitions,  333 — Motion  for  a  super- 
scdeas  of  the  Evesham  Election  Writ, 
ib. — Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  335 — Scotch  Re- 
presentation, 336 — Printed  Cottons, 
337 — Grants  of  Land  to  the  Poor,  ib. 
— Lunatics,  ib. — Liverpool  Election, 
ib. — Foreign  Barilla,  338 — Bill  for 
Enabling  Creditors  to  avail  themselves 

of  the  Property  of  their  Debtors,  ib 

Middlesex  County  Reform  Meeting, 
339 — Return  of  Pensions  charged  on 

the  Civil  List,  ib Adjournment  till 

3d  February,  340.— No.  III.  526— 
Notice  of  the  Reform  Measure,  ib. — 
The  Civil  List,  527 —  Uncultivated 
Lands,  529  —  Barilla  Duty,  530— 
Trials  under  the  Special  Commission, 
ib. — State  of  Ireland,  and  Conduct  of 
O'Connell,  531 — Financial  Plans  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  532. 
—No.  IV.  The  Reform  Bill,  654— 
Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  656 — 
Second  evening's  Debate,  661 — Third 
night,  663 — Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ib. — Fourth  night,  664 — Fifth  night, 
665 — Sixth  night,  ib. — Seventh  night, 


666 — Dangerous  tendency  of  this  mea- 
sure, 666 — No.  V.  First  Reading  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  732— Timber  Duties, 
733 — The  Times  newspaper,  735 — . 
Debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  736 — Discussion  on  Re- 
form in  the  House  of  Lords,  740,  741 
—Alteration  in  the  Ministerial  plan  of 
Reform,  743. 

Parr,  Dr,  and  his  Contemporaries,  No. 

I.  61— No.  II.  376— No.  III.  763 

No.  IV.  901. 

Parties,  346 — Character  of  Earl  Grey's 
cabinet,  ib. — their  measures,  350 — 
the  Tory  party,  354 — call  on  the  great 
landholders  to  form  a  new  party,  359. 

Passage,  singular,  in  the  Life  of  the  late 
Henry  Harris,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  603. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physi- 
cian, see  Physician. 

,  some,  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Frizzle 

Pumpkin,  Chap.  HI.,  636. 

Penitent's  Return,  by  Mrs  Hemans,  130. 

Physician,  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a 
late,  Chap.  VI.  The  Turned  Head, 
105— The  Wife,  112— Chap.  VII. 
The  Spectre- Smitten,  361  —  Chap. 
VIII.  The  Martyr- Philosopher,  485. 
— Chap.  IX.  The  Statesman,  802 — , 
Chap.  X.  A  Slight  Cold,  946;  Rich 
and  Poor,  953  ;  Grave  Doings,  960. 

Poetry — Christmas  Carol  in  honour  of 
Maga,  11— King  Willie,  17— the  Tri- 
color, 25 — Thomson's  Birthplace,  by 
Delta,  127 — Last  Song  of  Sappho,  by 
Mrs  Hemans,  129 — Penitent's  Return, 
by  Mrs  Hemans,  130 — Remembrance, 
by  a  Modern  Pythagorean,  131 — Com- 
munings  with  Thought,  by  Mrs  He- 
mans, 260 — The  Necromancer,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  261 — The  Five  Champions 
of  Maga,  a  Song  by  the  late  Dr  Scott, 
271— Demos,  277— O  Fill  the  Wine- 
Cup  high,  by  Robert  Folkestone  Wil- 
liams, 278 — Winter  Wild,  by  Delta, 
327 — SixSonnetson  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way, by  Leodiensis,  342 — Goodnight, 
343 — The  Early  Lost,  by  Delta,  345 
— The  Procession,  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
451 — The  Burial  in  the  Desert,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  453— To  my  Child,  626— 
Johnne  Graimis  Eckspeditioun  till 
Hevin,  compilit  be  Mr  Hougge,  641 — 
Family  Poetry,  No.  I.  652 — To  Mrs 
Hemans,  667 — The  Jacobin  Bill,  a 
Song,  798 — The  Ghost  of  the  Gander 
of  Glasgow,  a  Song,  717 — Here  a  foul 
hulk  lies  Glasgow's  Gander,  a  Song, 
719 — Hymn  of  the  Mountain  Chris- 
tian, by  Mrs  Hemans,  913 — The  High- 
lander's Return,  by  Delta,  914 — The 
Miser's  Grave,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
915. 

Procession,  the,  by  Mrs  Heman,  451. 
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Pumpkin,  Sir  Frizzle,  Passages  in  the 
Life  of,  Chap.  III.,  636. 

Pythagorean,  Modern,  Remembrance,  by, 
131. 

Reform,  235 — necessity  of  Reform  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties,  ib. — preva- 
lence of  bribery  in  open  boroughs,  ib. 
— mistaken  opinion  that  the  close  bo- 
roughs benefit  the  aristocracy,  238 — 
the  aristocracy  would  gain  by  their 
abolition,  239 — which  would  destroy 
the  Opposition,  ib. — it  ought  not 
therefore  to  take  place,  240 — county 
elections,  244 — improvements  which 

ought  to  be  made  in  them,  ib abuses 

at  the  elections  for  large  boroughs, 
24-7 — general  observations,  247. 

,  Letter  from  an  English  Free- 
holder on  the  Ministry's  plan  of,  783. 

,  Parliamentary,  on  the  French 

Revolution,  and,  4)29. 

,  the  Lord  Advocate  on,  980. 

Reformers  and  Anti- Reformers,  a  word 
to  the  Wise  from  Old  Christopher,  721. 

Remembrance,  by  a  Modern  Pythago- 
rean, 131. 

Reviewer,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Sadler  and  the, 
a  prolusion,  by  Christopher  North,  392. 

Revolution,  on  the  late  French,  No.  I., 
36 — similarity  between  it  and  the  Re- 
volution of  1792,  37 — Inflammatory 
Pamphlets  and  Journals,  40 — Trial  of 
the  Ministers,  41 — Passion  for  Power 
among  the  Democracy,  42— danger  of 
popular  insurrections,  43— the  National 
Guard  no  protection  against  these,  44 
— changes  begin  with  the  well-inten- 
tioned, but  are  taken  up  and  driven  to 
excess  by  the  ignorant  and  unprinci- 
pled, 44 — No.  II.,  175 — comparison 
of  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Great  Britain  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded in  France  the  first  Revolution, 
177 — No.  III.,  429 — first  measures  of 
the  Revolutionists  of  1792,  ib. — pro- 
gress of  events,  ending  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  430 — symptoms  of  a  similar 
course  of  events  in  this  country,  431 — 
Parliamentary  Reform,  432 — its  de- 
structive consequences,  438 — No.  IV., 
The  National  Guard,  615 — danger  of 
changes  effected  by  a  revolt  of  soldiers, 

Ib instances  of  this  in  the  revolt  of 

the  French  Guards  in  1789,  616— in 
that  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  617 — in  the  military  revolu- 
tions of  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Pied- 
mont, ib the  South  American  revo- 
lutions, 618 — the  new  French  revolu- 
tion, ib the  Belgian  revolution,  619 

— insufficiency  of  a  National  Guard  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  a  country,  622 — 
what  would  be  the  character  of  an 
English  National  Guard,  625 — No. 
V.,  745— Adam  Smith's  picture  of 


reformers,  ib.— the  proposed  Reform 
five  times  more _ democratic  than  that 
of  Republican  France,  746 — Lord 
Brougham's  picture  of  the  dangers  of 
the  system  of  representation  which  he 
now  advocates,  751 — Mr  O' Council 
will  nominate  60  members  after  the 
change,  754 — the  newspapers  will  also 
become  boroughmongers,  756  — the 
L.5  householders  will  soon  force  con- 
cessions from  their  L.10  brethren, 
757 — delusive  nature  of  public  opi- 
nion, ib. — danger  of  concession  to  po- 
pular clamour,  760 — No.  VI.  919; 
Edinburgh  Illumination  Riot,  ib.  ; 
Election  Riot,  920— the  Reform  Bill 
will  throw  the  county  elections  into 
the  hands  of  fcuars  and  householders, 
924 — the  profligate  and  venal  class  of 
voters  that  will  be  created  in  the  towns, 
925 — disastrous  consequences  which 
the  change  will  produce  to  the  farmers, 
927 — result  of  the  elections  in  England 
and  Scotland,  933 — Strong  Censure  by 
Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey,  while  Editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  those 
desperate  measures  he  is  now  urging 
forward,  934. 

Revolution,  Military  Events  of  the  late 
French,  by  a  Staff  Officer,  review  of, 

4a 

,  French,  of  1830,  the  Events 

which  produced  it,  review  of,  48. 
Rhapsody, Winter,  by  Christopher  North, 
Fytte  Third,  287— Fytte  Fourth,  309. 

Rich  and  Poor,  953. 

Sadler,  Mr,  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
a  prolusion,  in  three  chapters,  by  Chris- 
topher North,  chap.  I.  392;  chap.  II. 
405 ;  chap.  III.  415. 

Sappho,  Last  Song  of,  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
129. 

Sayings  and  Doings,  Parliamentary.  See 
Parliamentary. 

Scene  on  the  "  Coste  Firme,"  45. 

Shepherd,  Ettrick,  O  weel  befa'  the  mai- 
den gay,  a  song  by,  546 ;  a  story  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  by,  579 ;  Johnne 
Graimis  Eckspeditioun  till  Hevin,  com- 
pilit  by,  641 ;  the  Miser's  Grave,  by, 
915. 

Singular  passage  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Henry  Harris,  doctor  in  divinity,  603. 

Slight  Cold,  946. 

Sonnets  on  the  Giants'  Causeway,  by 
Leodiensis,  342. 

Sotheby's  Homer,  Critique  of,  668.  Cri- 
tique II.  829. 

South  Stack,  the,  159. 

Spectre-smitten,  the,  361. 

Stack,  the  South,  159. 

Staff  Officer,  Military  Events  of  the  late 
French  Revolution,  by  a,  review  of,  48. 

State  of  Ireland,  467. 

Statesman,  the,  802. 
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Stephen,    James,  his   misrepresentations 

regarding  the  British  Colonies,  exposed, 

in  a  letter  from  James  Macqueen  to 

Earl  Grey,  454-. 

Story  of  Azimantium,  224,  446. 
Story  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  by  the  Et- 

trick  Shepherd,  579. 
Thomson's  Birthplace,  hy  Delta,  127. 
Thought,  communings  with,  by  Mrs  Hc- 

mans,  260. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log,  977. 
Tri-color,  the,  25. 
Turnbull,  D.  French  Revolution  of  1830, 

by,  review  of,  48. 
Whig  Budget,  968. 
Whig,  letter  from  a  liberal,  593 ;  proper 

meaning  of  the  word-  "  reform,"  ib. ; 

the  only  object  of  a  revolutionary  party 


must  be  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
596  ;  the  great  risks  that  must  he  run 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
ject, ib. ;  the  little  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  it,  597 ;  England  not  pre- 
pared  to  follow  the  example  of  France 
and  Belgium,  600 ;  abuses  that  really 
require  correction,  ib. ;  advice  to  those 
who  support  "  the  Conservative  Sys- 
tem," 602. 

Whig-Hater,  letter  from  the,  on  the  late 
Elections  in  England,  1011. 

Wife,  the,  112. 

Williams,  Robert  Folkestone,  O  fill  the 
wine-cup  high,  by,  278. 

.Winter  Rhapsody,  by  Christopher  North, 
Fytte  Third,  287  ;  Fytte  Fourth,  309. 

Winter  Wild,  by  Delta,  327. 
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BIRTHS. 

Grant,  572 

Schultze,  572 

Dumbreck,  573 

Aiken,  572 

Gray,  572 

Shaw,  572 

Egerton,  573 

Alexander,  572 

Haig,  572 

Shiells,  572 

Falkland,  Viscount, 

Allan,  572 

Hawkins,  572 

Smart,;572 

573 

Aytoun,  572 

Hewat,  572 

Sprot,''572 

Galloway,  574 

Baird,  572 

Hope,  572 

Stuart,  572 

Gordon,  573 

Barton,  572 

Home,  572 

Sydserff,  572 

Grierson,  573 

Bayly,  572 

Hunter,  572 

Symers,  572 

Harvey,  573 

Bell,  572 

Ivory,  572 

Warren,  572 

Hay,  574 

Beveridge,  572 

Jardine,  572 

Waugh,  572 

Henderson,  573 

Binny,  572 

Johnstone,  572 

Welsh,  572 

Howard,  573 

Bogue,  572 

Lawson,  572 

Wemyss,  572 

Innes,  574 

Brewster,  572 

Learmonth,  572 

Wigham,  572 

James,  574 

Bushe,  572 

Lennox,  573 

Wilson,  572 

*  Jermyn,Earlof,574 

Campbell,  572 

Liddle,  572 

Wolff,  572 

Johnson,  573 

Clapperton,  573 

Line,  572 

Kennedy,  573 

Clarke,  573 

Lindsay,  572 

MARRIAGES. 

King,  573 

Clarkson,  572 

Lochore,  572 

Anderson,  574 

Livingston,  573 

Clerk,    Lord   Jus- 

M'Donald, 572,  ib. 

Arnott,  574 

M'Gilchrist,  574 

tice,  572 

Macfarlane,  572 

Beatson,  573 

MacGregor,  573 

Cockburn,  572 

M'Kean,  572 

Bell,  573 

Machray,  574 

Cowan,  572 

Mackenzie,  572,  ib. 

Barclay,  573 

Mackay,  573 

Crawfurd,  572 

M'Killop,  572 

Blair,  574 

Maclaurin,  573 

Cruikshank,  572 

Mackintosh,  572 

Blakemore,  573 

Malcolm,  573 

Davidson,  572 

Maughan,  572 

Borthwick,  573 

Miller,  573 

Drysdale,  572 

Miller,  572 

Brown,  573 

Mitford,  573 

Dunbar,  572 

Munro,  572 

Browne,  574 

Neild,  574 

Dundas,  572,  ib. 

Napier,  572 

Bruce,  574 

Paton,  573 

Dtinlop,  572 

Nairne,  572 

Campbell,  574 

Paul,  573 

Forbes,  572 

Neilson,  572 

Chichester,  574 

Petrie,  573 

Fraser,  572 

Nivison,  572 

Cole,  573 

Paget,  573 

Fullarton,  572 

Peel,  572 

Cruickshank,  573 

Riddell,  573 

Gairdner,  572 

Prentice,  572 

Dalrymple,  573 

Robertson,  573 

Gillespie,  572,  ib. 

Pringle,  572     . 

Dawson,  573 

Scott,  573 

Gillies,  572 

Radcliffe,  572 

Deans,  573 

Shanks,  573 

Glassford,  572 

Rattray,  572 

Dick,  573 

Simpson,  573 

Gordon,  572 

Rennie,  572 

Dickson,  573 

Spottiswood,  573 

Graham,  572 

Robertson,  572 

Douglas,  573 

Stewart,  573 
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Stuart,  573 

Clunes,  575 

Kelso,  575 

Peacocke,  575 

Tasker,  574 

Conally,  575 

Kerr,  574,  ib. 

Pitcairn,  576 

Thomson,  574 

Coventry,  575 

King,  575 

Plenderleath,  575 

Trotter,  573 

Crothers,  575 

Kin  month,  575 

Proudfoot,  576 

Tvvopeny,  573 

Crowder,  575 

Laird,  576 

Ranken,  576 

Waldie,  573 

Cupples,  576 

Lang,  575 

Rankine,  575 

Wathen,  574 

Davidson,  575 

Legh,  576 

Reid,  575,  576 

Wildman,  573 

Denholm,  576 

Leitb,  574 

Renny,  575 

Wilson,  573 

Donaldson,  574 

Lennox,  Lady 

Ritchie,  576 

Douglas,  574 

Mary,  575 

Rivers,  Lord,  576 

DEATHS. 

Dunbar,  576,  ib.  ib. 

Lewins,  576 

Robertson,  575 

Ailesbury,      Mar- 

Duncan, 574,  575, 

Lillie,  574 

Ross,  575 

chioness  of,  576 

576 

Lindsay,  574 

Russell,  575 

Allan,  575 

Dunn,  575 

Littlejohn,  574 

Rutherford,  574 

Allardice,  575 

Eastwood,  575 

Lothian,  576 

Sandeman,  576 

Anderson,  574,  575 

Elliot,  575 

M'Croskie,  576 

Scott,  576,  ib.ib.ib. 

Archibald,  574 

Farquharson,  575 

Macdonald,    574, 

Shaw,  576 

Baillie,  574,  575 

Ferguson,  575 

575 

Silver,  575 

Baird,  576 

Fielding,  575 

M'Dowall,  574,  ib. 

Smollet,  576 

Balcomb,  576 

Forbes,  574,  575 

MacGibbon,  576 

Smith,574,575,576 

Ballantyne,  574 

Fraser,  576 

Mack,  574 

Souter,  576 

Bandon,    Earl    of, 

Fuller  ton,  574 

Mackenzie,    755, 

Spence,  574 

575 

Gibson,  575 

576 

Spense,  574 

Bell,  574,  575,  576 

Gilchrist,  575 

M'Killop,  576 

Steel,  575 

Belson,  576 

Goodsir,  575 

Macleod,  576 

Steele,  576 

Bennet,  576 

Gordon,  575,  ib,  ib. 

Macritchie,  574 

Stewart,  574 

Birrel,  573 

576 

Mathieson,  574 

Stiles,  575 

Boyd,  575 

Go\v,  576 

Meldrum,  574 

Swinton,  574 

Bramwell,  575 

Graham,  576 

Milne,  575,  ib. 

Sydney,    Viscount, 

Break,  575 

Gray,  574,  576  ib. 

Milton,   Viscount. 

576 

Brereton,  574 

Greig,  575,  ib. 

ess,  574 

Tailour,  575 

Bright,  576 

Grig,  574 

Moncreiffe,  575 

Thomson,  574,  ib. 

Brook,  575 

Haldane,  576 

Montague,  575 

576,  577 

Brown,  575,  ib.  576 

Hall,  576 

Monteith,  474 

Uniacke,  574 

Bruce,  575,  ib.  576 

Henley,  Lord,  576 

Montgomerie,  574, 

Warner,  574 

Brunton,  574 

Hereford,  Dean  of, 

576 

Watson,  575,  576 

Buchan,  575 

575 

Montgomery,    574, 

Watt,  575 

Buchanan,  574 

Heron,  575 

576 

Wauchope,  574 

Buller,  574 

Hill,  575,  ib. 

More,  576 

Wight,  575 

Bury,  575 

Honey,  576 

Murray,  576 

Wightman,  576 

Callender,  575 

Horsburgh,  576 

Neil!,  575 

Wigram,  576 

Campbell,  574 

Houtson,  576 

Ogilvie,  576 

Williams,  575 

Chalnrier,  575 

Hutton,  575 

Orr,  575 

Wood,  575 

Clapperton,  574 

Inglis,  576 

Paul,  575 

Young,  576 

Clark,  575 

Johnstone,  574 
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